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CASPIAN SEA 


(CASPIAN SEA (the Mare Hyrcanum of the an- 

’ cients), a great salt lake of W. Asia, between 
86° 85! and 479 25’ N, lat., and 46° 15’ and 55° 10° 
E. long, It is wholly inclosed, @aving no outlet 
whatever to the ocean, and isssurrounded by Tar- 


tary, Persia, the Caucasian countries, and’ the | 


non is observed on the N, shore, and in several 
other parts. (Georgi, Geog. Phys. and Stat, des 
| Russ, i, 257-260; Gmelin’s Reise durch Russ- 
| land, iii, 231, &c.; Hanway’s Travels, i, 135, 156, 
392, &e.), ‘ 

The basin of this sea is extremely limited on 


- Rugsian governments of Astrakhan and Orenburg, | the S., as well as on the E, side, On the 8. 


Its direction is from N. by W. 4 W, to S, by E. 4; 


Ii, but at its N, end it turns due E., terminating 
in a considerable gulf called Mervoi Kultuk, or 
the Dead Sea, It is here almost 400 m, from E. 
to W., but in general it is not much more than 
half that width, and at its narrowest part (about 


40° 20’ N.) it does not exceed 120 m, across: its | 
greatest length from‘N. to S, is 760 m., and its; 


area may be estimated at 119,000 or 120,000 sq.m. 

Hanway’s Travels, i, 844, &c.; Great Russian 

lap, 1800; Rennell’s Gen. View of W. Asia, pl. 
6, 10, 12; Arrowsmith’s Atlas,) 

'The coast of the Caspian is considerably broken, 
but. its gulfs and bays are more remarkable for 
their number than their size ; the most important 
after Mervoi, is the Balkhan Gulf, or lake, as it is 
sometimes, though improperly, called, which pro- 
jects from the main body of the sea, near its SE, 
corner, and stretches E, over nearly 2° of long. 
The others are mostly little more than very large 
harbours, nearly surrounded by the land ; as 
Alexander Bay, Karabogas Lake, Astrabad Gulf, 
and™Sthers on the E. coast; the gulfs of Kezil- 

atch, Agrakhan, Kelpichi, and others on the W. 
The §. coast has an almost unbroken line,,but the 
N. is frittered in picces, especially towards the W., 
by a countless number of sandy marshy islands, 
the shores and positions of which are continually 











changing. The depth of the Caspian is very} 


variable; on the N. shore there is nowhere more 
than 12 ft,, and usually not more than 6 ft., water; 
and this extraordinary shallowness continues for 
more than 20 m. from the land; on the E., W., 
and §, shores, on the other hand, the depth is 
sometimes 150 ft.; though here, also, shoal water. 
is far from uncommon. In the middle the bottom 
has not been reached at a depth of 2,800 ft. From 
the gencral result of the soundings it would appear 
that, in some parts at least, the bed of the sea 
descends by terraces; for, on the SE. coast, the 





the Elburz mountains press so closely on the 
water that the fact of their allowing a passage for 
the road at one point on.the SW. corner is re- 
marked as a singularity,—the roads and passes 
being generally so impracticable that many lives 
are annually lost in travelling them, without 
reckoning ‘those who fall victims to the robber 
population. (Hanway, i, 221-227, de.) It seems 
that there is good reason to believe that the 
Caspian was formerly much more extended to- 
| wards the E., but it is now shut in, in that direction, 
by high cliffs and sand hills close to its shores, 
beyond which a flat desert, full 90 ft, higher than 
its present surface, stretches to the shores of Lake 
| Aral. (Hanway, i. 183, e¢ seg.; Pallas’s Trav, in 
'S. Russia, i, 80, dc.) On these sides, therefore, 
{the drainage is insigniticant; the Elburz, indeed, 
‘gives forth a gyeat many streams, but they are all 
‘of the nature of mountain torrents; and in the 
‘dreary desert to the E, scarcely a single rivulet is 
found between the Attruck, at the SE, corner, 
‘and the Yemba, at the extreme NE, (Hanway, 
ji, 180-138, 

1" The W. shore presents a singular appearande. 
‘As high as 43° of lat. the whole space between 
i this sea aud the Euxine is filled by the immense 
jmasses of the Caucasus; vet from this region the 









Caspian receives rivers which have their sources 
at aearly 300 m, distant from its coasts; they 
flow, however, over high plateaux, and through 
narrow ravines, apparently cut by their own action, 
and which are sometimes scarcely wide enough to 
afford them passage, (Cols Monteith, Geog. Journ., 
{ iii. 39, et pass.) Col. Monteith believes the narrow 
‘bed of the Terek to be the Pile Caspie of the 
ancients; and it answers exactly, in both deserip- 
tion and situation, to the pass which Pliny says 
(vi, 11-13) was erroneously so called; but the 
true Casan gates were an artificial opening cut 
through the Elburz mountains on the Sy coast. 


dgpth lies very regularly between 12 and 16 ft. | (See Caucasus.) N. gf the Caucasus, the country 

f¥r some distance from the land, when it suddenly ; W. of the Caspian spreads into a wide flat; but, 

,increases to 40 or 50 ft., at which depth the; remarkably enough, between the Terek andl the 

soundings ran in a line, equal in extent andj Wolga, theregs only one river mouth, that of the 

parallel #0 the former one., A-similar phenome-j Kuma (an. Cambyses or Udon); for the Ignd 
a. . 
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though flat and sandy, is elevated suddenly at a 
little distance from the sea, so that the edge of 
the latter consists of extremely swampy ground, 
angel the running water that ia not absorbed in 

il flows N. and W. to the Don or the Black 
Sea (Pallas, i, 78, &c.; Gmelin, iti, 236, &c.) 
On the NW. and N. the Caspian opens on the 
great European plain; its mighty rivers run courses 
varying from 800 to upwards of 2,000 m, (see 
Urar, Worcs, &e.), and its basin becomes so 
mingled with those of the Euxine, Baltic, and 
Arctic oceans, that it is impossible to assign, with 
any accuracy, the Kimits of each. (See Batic 
Sx.) So closely, indeed, do the several branches 
of these waters approach each other, that a short 
canal near Tver, by uniting the little rivers Tvertza 
and Schlina, has connected the Caspian with the 
Baltic for upwards of a century; and much of the 
timber used in the imperial yard at Petersburg 
is cut in the woods of Kasan, being conveyed up 
the Wulga to this point of artificial communica- 
tion, ‘This canal was the work of Peter the Great.; 
and the same prince projected the union of the 
Caspian and Eaxine, by another, between two 
small streams, affluents respectively of the Wolga 
and Don, whichin the neighbourhood of Tzaritzen 
approach cach other within 2 m,; the whole dis- 
tance between the larger rivers being here less 
than 15m, (Algarotti’s Letters, 67; Hanway, i. 
98; ‘Looke’s Russia, ii. 144; Pallas, i, 91.) With 
respect to its basin, and drainage, therefore, the 
Caspian is much more of a European than an 
Asiatic lake; the former is extensive only on the 
side of Europe, and the latter carries off at least 
1-6th of all the running water belonging to that 
division of the world, The rivers which descend 
from the Caucasian mountains, the only ones of 
consequence which the Caspian receives from Asia, 
are quite insignificant when compared with such 
streams as the Wolga and Ural; the former of 

.. which alone drains 140,000 sq.m. (Lichenstein’s 
Cosmog.,, i, 328.) 

‘There are, of course, no tides in this close lake, 
nor do there seem to be any reyular currents, in 
the usual acceptation of the word; but, from the 
freedom with which the wind blows over so large 
a surface, many considerable and very irregular 
changes are effected, in its motions and character, 
A strong breeze from the S. drives the waters over 
the low lands of the N. coast, sometimes to the 
distance of several miles; vessels, at. such times, 
are said to have been carried so far inland, that, 
on the retiring of the sea, it was found necessary 
to break them up where they lay, from the impos- 
sibility of transporting them back t¢ the shore, 
It must be remembered, however, that these ves- 

~-fels are of peculiar constraction, the numerous and 
extensive shoals praventing the general use of any 
(on the N. coast) that would require much depth 
of water. Sach a wind, too, by driving the sea 
into the mouths of the great rivers, causes these to 
Tise in their beds, and, consequently, when the 
“wind subsides, a very violent S. current is pro- 
duced bythe water returning to its usual level. 
AN. wind produces the same effect on the S. 
shore ;:.only, from the nature of the coast, the 
water camnot extend so far over the neighbouring 
qand; but it is frequently raised from 3 to 4 ft. 
above ita thatural level ; the return to which, there- 
fore, causes a rushing and confused motion of the 
waters to all points of the compass.® Vessels 
drawing 9 or 10 ft. are, during these changes, ex- 
posed to great hazard, ande as the winds are ex- 
tremely. uncertain, the navigation of the Caspian, 
like that of most confined sheets of water, is one 
of, very considerable danger. (Hanway, i. 142, 
393, &c.; Georgi, i, 258; Monteith, G. J., iii. 23.) 





CASPIAN SEA 


There is another motion of the sea much more re- 


markable, however, than the preceding. It appears 
% increase and decrease'imactual bylk, in periods, 
according to native report, of about 30 years each, 


When navigated by Hanway, its surface was in- 
contestably rising, if the united testimony of the 
inhabitants upon the coasts be credited; and this 
testimony received confirmation from the appear- 
ance of the coasts themselves, Tops of houses 
were scen in water several feet in depths the sea 


had visibly risen on the walls of fortified towns; _ 


and these encroachments were going on equally 
on all parts of the coast at the same time; so that 
the natives round the whole circuit were living in 
a state of great alarm, (i, 155-157, 371, &c.; see 
also Algarotti, 78, et seq.) Now Hanway makes 
his remarks in 1748, when the sea had certainly 
been rising more than 20 years—that is, from he- 
fore the expedition of Peter the Great, in 172 (1. 
155) ; and, therefore, if the native tradition were 
founded on fact, it had nearly reached its greatest 
height. It is, at least, a remarkable circumstance 
that, in 1784, the sea was again (or still) rising, 
having, by its action, levelled the outer wall of 
Baka, which was standing in the time of Hanway. 
(Forster’s Travels, 227) ; while, between 1811 and 
1828, it had very ‘sensibly decreased (Col. Mon- 
teith, Geog, Journ., iii, 23), and, in 1832, it had re- 
¢eded from the S shore full 300 yards, (Burnes’s 
Travels to Bokhara, ii, 121.) It is clear that, in 
the 41 years between the observations of Hanway 
and Forster, there had been time, upon the native 
hypothesis, for the sea to reach its greatest de- 
pression, and begin again to rise. At all events, 
the facts, meagre as they are, seera to warrant the 
conclusion of periodic Variations; though what 
law these follow, the data are at present far too 
limited to determine. If a conjecture may be 
hazarded, they probably depend upon meteorolo- 
gical causes, and the general state of the atmo- 
sphere: Hanway (though he disbelieves the perio- 
fic variation) appears to hold an opinion similar 
to this; for he remarks, that the summers, from 
the time of Peter the Great to that of his own ob- 
servations, had been less hot than formerly 5 that 
consequently evaporation had been less, while the 
supply of water had continued the same. (i. 156.) 
It would be @ corroboration of this theory, could 
it be established that, from 1811 to 1832, when 
the Caspian was unquestionably and rapidly sink- 
ing, the summer heat, had been liarly great ; 
but on this point nothing certain is known, In’ 
the meantime it is worthy of remark, that, between. 
the observations of Hanway and those of Mon- 
teith and Burnes, 90 years (a multiple of tl™as- 
serted period) had elapsed; that the time during 
which the sea was known to be constantly rising 
in the one case, and sinking in the other, was the 
same, namely, 21 years; and that, on the suppo- 
sition of the trigentennial alternation of the phe- 
nomena, it should have been found sinking, as it 
was, by the last named travellers, That there is 
something very pecnliar in the atmosphere of this 
region is evident. Monteith found its extra pres- 
sure to be equivalent to a column of 390 ft. in 
height (Geog. Journ., iii, 22); Burnes, some 4 or 
5 years later, to one of 800 ft. (Travels, ii, 122,), 
These results were obtained, not by the barometer, 
but by the boiling point of water; the difference 
of pressure would, however, cause a rise of nearly 
4an inch in the former (Nettleton, Phil, Trans., 
Xxxiii, 308), and consequently a depression of 
almost 7 inches in the surface of the Caspian. This 
co-existence of phenomena is similar to that om 
served in the Baltic, only much mere powerful 
and longer continued; it is, therefore, at least* 
probable, that inyypth cases thy varyingdevel de; 
a - © 
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ends upon: fhe varying pressure, and that, with 
Extended knowledge, the gxplanations of the Swe- 
dish mathematicians way be brought to- bear, 
generally, upon this peculiar feature of physical 
geography. (See BALTIe Sea). 

But whatever may be the variations in the pre- 
sent surface of this lake, there can be little doubt 
but that it was formerly much more extensive en 
three sides—the N., NW., and E.; and it is still, 
most likelv, diminishing. The fact that it never 
inereases, in any thing approaching to the ratio 
of the water poured into it, has been, combined 
with its want of outlet to discharge that water, a 
standing wonder for centuries; and the most ex- 
travagant hypotheses have been adopted to account 
for a phenomenon apparently so paradoxical: 
among others, a filtration through a shelly sand 
inta an imaginary abyss; and a subterranean com- 
munication with the ocean, The latter is the 
prevalent opinion among the natives; the former, 
te the discredit of philosophy, has found abettors 
among Europeans, who should have known better. 
(Hanway, i, 156; Algarotti, 67; Tooke, i, 188; 
Burnes, 1i, 188, &c.) But evaporation ‘is in these 
regions great, beyond belief; not from the tem- 
perature, which is lower than might be expected, 
but from the extreme dryness of the air. In an 
experiment made by Dr. Gerard in the E. desert, 
a bowl full of water disappeared Altogether in two 
days, (Burnes, ii, 189.) Without pretending to 
decide the proporfion between this exhaustion and 
the supply afforded by the rivers, which could not 
be done without much more extensive data, it is 
clear that the first, unchecked by the latter, 
would be sufficient to dry up the Caspian, or a 
much larger body of water, in .the course of a 
few years; and that the waste és, or at all events 
has been, greater than the supply, is shown by the 
appearance of the plain country in the neighbour- 
hood of this sea, It has been observed that the 


present bed ay to descend in terraces, and on 
the E, and NW. shores the land rises in the same 
manner. This land presents, also, incontestable 


proofs of having been formerly covered with sea 
water; it is uniformly tlat, except where it rises 
in sandy ridges, to form the terraces before men- 
tioned ; it “is uniform in soil, consisting of sand 
combined with marine gtime, without a trace of 
terrestrial vegetation except the common desert 
plants, or the s}ightést indication of minerals: 
the substratum is clay, at a considerable depth 
from the surface; and the surface itself abounds 
in sea salt, sea-weed marshes, salt pits and lakes, 
together with innumerable shells exactly re- 
semfuling those of the Caspian Sea, and which 
are not found in any of the rivers, This uniform 
and dreary country terminates suddenly towards 
the N,, at a comparatively high tract running 
from the Wolga to the Ural, near the 5ist pa- 
rallel; and on the NW. at a similar tract hetween 
the Wolga and Don, a little to the E. of the 46th 
meridian, The change of soil is here striking and 
instantaneous; salt, sea-weed, shells, and sand 
disappear, and are replaced by black mould, 
solid turf, and all the usual appearances of vege- 
table soil upon reasonably old land, though still 
belonging to a period geologically recent, as is de- 
monstrated by its horizontal strata and the con- 
tinued absence of mineral productions. These 
high grounds formed therefore, in all probability, 
the ancient shores of the Caspian ; but that to the 
4@ NW. terminates abruptly on the little river 

Mantysh, near the 46th parallel, between which 

afd the Caucasian mats, a low and narrow tract; 

exactly resembling that on the immediate borders 

of the Caspian, stretches without interruption to 

those of #he Sea o& Azoph, haves every appear- 

. - o 








ance of.the deserted bed of a strait formerly - 
uniting the two waters. Towards the E, the 
whole country has the same appearance of a 
deserted sea-bed; and the conclusion, th 
appears inevitable, that, at comparatively no i 
tant period, the Sea of Aral, the Caspian, and the 
Black Sea formed one body of water, uniting the 
present anomalous salt lakes of Asia with the 
ocean. This conclusion is further strengthened 
by the presence of the same species of fish, seals, 
&c,, in the three seas; a fact which it is impos~ 
sible to account for on the supposition that they 
were always separated. (Pallas, i. 78-87, 279- 
304, &e.; Gmelin, iii. 231-248 ; Georgi, i, 259, de.) 
When it is considered that Russia is extremely 
flat; that its slope from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Caspian is uninterrupted; and that this slope is 
so considerable, that the Wolga, though rising in 
a fiat country, has rather a rapid current (Pallas, 
i, 25),—it will be evident that the position of the 
Caspian must be very low. A suspicion having 
long existed that it was lower than the level of 
the ocean, Messrs, Englehardt and Parrot, in the 
beginning of the present century, performed a 
series of barometric levelling between its shores 
and those of the Black Sea; the result of which 
gave a depression of 333 ft, (54 toises) for the sur- 
face of the Caspian. (Reise in die Krym und der 
Kaukassus, ii, 55.) It is to be remarked, that at 
this time the sea was sinking; and, therefore, if 
the opinion hazarded on the cause of its variations 
be correct (see anté), the atmospheric pressure on 
its coasts was greater than it would be in the ordi- 
nary state of the air. This seems, also, to be 
borne out by the observations of Monteith*and 
Burnes, upon the boiling pojnt of water. Results 
depending upon the height of the barometric 
column would, under such circumstances, be in- 
evitably excessive; and this was, upon other 
grounds, suspected by Humboldt, from the very 
first publication of Messrs. Englehardt’s and Par- 
rot’s memoir. (Parrot, Voy, & l’Ararat, ii, 192.) 
To determine the question, the Russian govern- 
ment, in 1836, despatched an expedition, which, 
after two years’ labour, completed, in 1838, a 
splendid series of trigonometrical levelling ; from 
which it appears that the Caspian is 101°2 Prus- 
sian ft, (about 116 ft. English) below the Black 
Sea. (Geog. Jour., viii, 135.) The known eleva- 
tion of the des®rt steppe E, of the Caspian will, 
according to this survey, place the Sea of Aral 
very nearly on a level with, or even something 
higher than, the Euxine, : 
Considering its lat., that of S, France and Italy, 
the temperature of this sea and its neighbourhood 
is extremely low; the N. part is very frequently 
frozen, and the ice in the mouth of the Wolge 
(lat. 46°) does not usually break up till April. 
(Hanway, i, 140; Pallas, i, 89, &c.) Even the 
Aral, as*low as.45°, is sometimes frozen; and the 
inhabitants have a tradition that one of its istands 
was peopled by a colony which crossed the ice,, 
with all their flocks and herds, (Burnes, ii. 189.) 
This fact is the more remarkable, from the low, 
level, and S. aspect of the region round the Cas- 
pian; but the want of mountains towards the N. 
exposes it to the intluence of chilling winds from 
the Arctic Sea, while the intervention of snow- 
capped ranges on the S. prevents the counter- 
balancing effects of the hot breezes from the 
equator, “The summer heat is, however, gene- 
rally great, and is towards the S. attended with & 
humidity, which renters it very unhealthy; 
though, from this very cause, the 8. and SW. 
districts present a luxuriance of vegetation 
strongly conteasted with the bare salt deserts on 
the ‘y N., and E,° Rice, maize, cotter, fruita 
« B 
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of all kinds, and a countless variety of forest 
treea, are among the productions of these dis- 
tricts; which, with the exception of the Russian 
colony in the steppe of Astrakhan, are the only 
parts of the coast possessing-a settled population ; 
but such is the deadly nature of the climate, that 
all who are able leave the towns in the beginning 
of summer, and retire to the mountains, where 
the atmosphere is of course more. salubrious. 
The deserts, are occupied by the wandering Kal- 


‘moucks, Kirghis, and Turkomans, who preserve 


unaltered the roving and predatory habits of their 
earliest ancestors. (Pallas, i 92,115, &c.; Frazer's 
Trav. on the S, Bank of Casp., 11, 15, &¢.; Co- 
nolly’s Narrative, i, 85-49, 146, &c.; Burnes, ii. 
100-127, &e.) 

The waters of this sea are less salt than those 
of the ocean, and considerably Jess so near the 
mouths of rivers than ‘at a distance from the 
The waters of Lake Aral are even drink- 
able (Burnes, ii, 189); but all have a bitter taste, 
ascribed by some to the great quantities of naphtha 
with which the soi] abounds, but by others to the 
presence of glauber salts, among the substances 
held in solution, ‘The fish are principally salmon, 
stungeons, and sterlets;-a kind of herring is also 
found, and there are likewise porpoises and seals, 
It has been already said, that the same inhabitants 
are found in the waters of the Caspian, Aral, and 
Black Seas, The fisheries employ many vessels 
annually, and the shores abound in aquatic fowl, 
storks, herons, bitterns, spounbills, red geese, red 
ducks, de, (Gmelin, iii, 253-257 5 Pallas, i. pass.; 
Tooke, i. 238, &e,) ‘ 

It is somewhat remarkable that, though situated 
on the confines of Europe, this sea should have 
remained nearly unknown, except by tame, till 
‘the beginning of ‘the last century. It is scarcely 
tess remarkable that the oldest observer, Hero- 
dotus, described it truly as an ocean by itself, 
communicating with no other and of such size that 
a swift-oared boat would traverse its length in 
fifteen days, its greatest breadth in eight days. 
(Clio, 208.) These proportions are accurate ac- 
cording to the best modern observations, and at 
50 m. per day for the swift boat’s progress, would 
give the actual measurement. After this ‘clear 
account, it is startling to find the Caspian trans- 
formed by Strabo into a gulf of the Northern 
Ocean, and otherwise distorted, @ccording to a 
theory which must be regarded as purely fanciful. 
(Geog., xi, 507.) Ptolemy restored the Caspian 
to its lake-like form: he had some knowledge of 
the Wolga, which he calls Rha; but he gives the 
greatest length of the sea from FE. f W., and 
makes it a vast deal too large. (v. 2, vi. 9, 13, &e.) 
It is to be remarked, that Herodotus.does not state 
in what direction lay the greatest length; but it 
may be very readily déduced, from his descriptions 
of the surrounding countries, that he meant it to 
be understoed as stretching N. and S. The autho- 
xity of Ptolemy remained paramount and ungques- 
tioned for niany centuries; and the first modem 
account of the Caspian, at all consistent with the 
truth, is due to Anthony Jenkinson, an English- 
man, who, in 1558, traversed its waters, and gave 
an account of its dimensions and bearings, agree- 
ing in all its main points with the more brief de- 
scription of Herodotus. (Hakluyt’s Voy., i. 326— 
329.) Jenkinson’s voyage did not, however, gain 
much attention; and in 17{9 a regul@ survey 





* was commenced, by command of Peter the Great. 


Vanverden’s map, the reswlt of that survey, and 
which was partly constructed by the emperor bim- 
self, is still, and justly, held in high estimation. 
The vovases of Hanwavy had for their object. the 
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tween Russia and Persia. The failure of that 

ject was owing to the ambition of a Mr. Elton, 
who, attaching himself fo¢he Persian court, gave 
such offence to that of Russia, that the latter 
eventually prohibited the English commerce on _ 
the Caspian. (Banway, ii, 279, e¢ pass.) A mass 
of valuable information was, however, collected, 
during these transactions, by Hanway himeel!, 
Elton, Woodroffe, and others, The more modern. 
travellers, Gmelin, Georgi, Pallas, Englehardt, 
Parrot, Forster, Frazer, Conolly, Burnes, Monteith, 
Fass, Sabler, and Sawitch, have a@led immea- 
surably to that information; but mueh still re- 
mains to be done; and as the Russian government. 
seems fully alive to the importance of accurate 
knowledge on geographical subjects, and as their 
power or influence is nearly established on ail 
parts of this sea, it may be reasonably hoped that. 
every year will make W. Europe better acquainted 
with this very remarkable region, 

The largest class of vessels that navigate the 
Caspian, are called by the Russians schuyts, arid 
belong wholly to Astrakhan and Baku; their 
burden yaries from 90 to 100, and sometimes 160 
{tons. They are not built on any scientific princi- 

ple, and are constructed of the worst materials— 
that is, of the timber of the barks that bring corn 
down the Wolga to Astrakhan, There are sup- 
posed to be im alleabout 100 sail of these vessels, 
A second class of vessels, called razchives, em- 
ployed on the Caspian, carry from 70 to 140 tons, 
Tad sail better than the schuyts, and there are 
great numbers of small craft employed in the 
rivers, in the fisheries, and as lighters to the 
schuyts. But steamboats will, no doubt, in the 
end supersede most of these vessels; they have 
already, indeed, been introduced, not only upon 
the rivers, but upon the Caspian itself, The trade 
of the sea is entirely in the hands of Russia; and, 
whatever objections may, on other grounds, be 
made to her conquests in this quarter, it is certain 
that, by introducing European arts and sciences, 
and comparative good order and security, into 
countries formerly immersed in barbarism, she has 
imateriaily improved their condition, and accele~ 
rated their progress to a mora advanced state, 

The Caspian Sea, Kaoniy @iAaova (Herod. Clio, 
203), is the oldest name of this water. It was de- 
rived from the Caspii, a people who inhabited its 
banks; as the more modern term Hyrcanian Sea, 
OdAavca'Ypxaria (Strabo, xi, 507), was similarly 
derived from the more important Hyrcanii, a 
principal branch of the great Persian family. ‘In 
the present day it is called More Gualenshoi, by 
the Russians; Kulsum, by the Persians; ir 
Kurzum, by the Arabs; Kulzum Denghis, by the 
Turks; and Adkdinghis, by the Tartars. (Tooke, 
. 232.) 5 

CASSANO, a town of Southern Italy, prov. 
Cosenza, cap. cant., in the concave recess of a 
steep mountain, round an insulated rock, on which 
are the ruins of an ancient castle, 7m. ESE. Cas- 
trovillari, and 10 m. from the Gulf of Tarentum. 
Pop, 8,125 in 1862. The town is well built; is 
the residence of a bishop; has a cathedral, four 
convents, a seminary, and a workhouse. The in- 
habitants are industrious, and manufacture mac- 
caroni, stamped leathers, and table-linen. Cotton 
and silk are also grown, spun, and woven; and 
the environs are productive of excellent timber, 
fruits, and corn. 

CASSAY, KATHEE’, or MUNNEEPOOR, a 
country of India beyond the Ganges, betwegn 
Jat. 24° and 26° N., and long. 93° and 95° Es; 
having N-: Assam and the Birman empire; S. 4 
hit] epuntry. inhabited hye indenendent Khvenc 
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Cachar, Area about 7,000 sq.m. Cassay consists 
of a central fertile valleys of comparatively small 
extent, surrounded on "every side by a wild and 
mountainous country, “The Naga mountains 
bound it N., averaging imheight 5,000 or 6,000 ft. 
above the sea; although in some parts they are 
as much as 8,000 or 9,000 ft. high. Two branches, 
passing S, from the Naga mountains, inclose the 
Cassay valley E. and W., and the S. boundary, 
from the confluence of the Chikoo nufah, or rivu- 
let, with the Barak, is formed by the same ranges, 
which run E. and W., bounding Cachar S., and 
Tipperah NE, The W. mountain range is more 
elevated and extensive than any other, and runs 
from the banks of the Barak SSW. for 80 m., 
steep and precipitous, towards Cachar; but in 
some parts almost cleared of forest, and annually 
cultivated with rice and cotton. This range has 
nine principal peaks, varying in height from 
5,790 to 8,200 ft. above the sea, which, from su- 
perstitious motives, are left covered with wood by 
the'inhabitants of the hills, and are often capped 
with a dense stratum of clouds, The E. hills 
vary from 4,900 to 6,730 ft. above the sea. ‘The 
valley thus inclosed is about 36 m. long and 18 m. 
broad, having an area of 650 sq. m. of rich alluvial 
soil, 2,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

The chief rivers are the Khongta, or Munneepoor 
river, Keril, and Thobal. The “irst rises in the 
Naga mountains, in lat. 25° 12’ N., long. 94° E.; 
it completely traverses the central valley N. to S. 
and falls into the Ningthee or Kyen-dwem river. 
It is the only outlet for the waters of the Cassay 
valley ; and, as the latter is 2,000 feet above the 
Ningthee, it is probable there are several con- 
siderable falls in its course through the mountains, 
Almost all the centre of the Cassay yalley is a 
series of jeels and marshes ; there is a smail lake 
(Logta) ‘at its SW. corner; compact sandstone, 
slate, and limestone are the prevailing geological 
features of this region. 

Iron is the only metal found in Cassay; it is 
met with under the form of titaniferous oxide, and 
is detected by thrusting spears into the ground, 
and, where iron is present, small particles soon 
adhere to them, (Pemberton.) The Cassay val- 
ley is rich in salt springs, especially on its E. side ; 
and more than enough salt for home consumption 
is made. The climate of the valley is lower by 
many degrees than in Calcutta, but not so low as 
might have been expected from the elevation, 
‘There are more rainy days in the year, but less 
rain falls than at Calcutta: from March the 
showers become continual; the permanent rise of 
théstreams begins in May, and continues till the 
middle of October, from which time they rapidly 
decrease, From Nov. to Jan, fogs settle during 
the whole night in the valley, and hoar frosts 
prevail on the hills; yet the elimate of the former 
region is decidedly salubrious, and peculiarly 
healthy to European constitutions, The surround- 
ing mountains are, in most instances, covered with 
the noblest varieties of forest trees, common both 
to tropical and colder climates; and, according to 
Capt. Pemberton, there is no part of India where 
the forests are more varied and magnificent; but, 
from the small number of streams, and the want 
of. good roads, their utility is entirely local ; there 
being at present no means of conveying the tim- 
ber to any distance. ‘The valley is perfectly free 
from forest, though every village is surrounded by 
a grove: of fruit-trees: the soil of the detached 
hidls, and their S. faces especially, are highly 
adapted to the culture of fruit. Herds of wild 
elephants are constantly seen in the glens and 
defiles of the N,: ‘wild hogs and deer of the largest 
size abo@hd everywhere; and @lze chase is a fa- 
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vourite sport with the Cassayers, Tigers are not 
common, and have retired to the mountain -fast-. 
nesses: there are no jackals ; but wild dogs, greatly 
resembling that animal, abound on the hills, where 
they huntin packs. With the exception of woollen 
cloth, this country furnishes every article essential 
to the comfort and prosperity of its inhabitants, 
All the tribes N., W., and E. of the central valley 
partake strongly of the Tartar countenance, and 
are probably the descendants of a- Tartar colony 
who passed hither from the NW, borders of China, 
during the sanguin: Struggles for supremac 

between the Chinese and Tartar dynasties, in the 
18th and 14th centuries, They have much more 
affinity, both in person, and manners, with the 
Hindoos, than with the Burmese, to which latter 
race they bear little similarity. They differ from 
the Kookies of the S, hills in their superior height, 
finer complextons, higher foreheads, inharmonious 
voices, and harsh language, ‘They are highly in- 
genious, and are good horsemen, on which account 
they were formerly exclusively employed in the 
Birmese cavalry service. ‘The upper classes are 
worshippers of Vishnu, and this country may be 
regarded as the extreme E, limit of Brahminism: 
the Cassay tongue is, however, widely different 
from Sanscrit. There are many other distinct 
tribes in different parts of Cassay and its neigh- 
bourhood. All cultivate tobacco, cotton, ginger, 
and pepper, and manufacture cloths; which arti 
cles they barter for others with the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring plains of Bengal, Assam, and 
Birmah. In the central valley rice is the chief 
object of agriculture, and the land there is well 
imgated, and highly suited to it: but scarcely $ 
part of the land available for it is under culture, 
owing to a paucity of inhabitants. The whole 
pop. of the valley in 1835 was barely 20,000. To- 
bacco, sugar-cane, indigo, mustard, dhal, and 
opium are also grown, and each house is sur- 
rounded by a little garden, in which culinary 
vegetables are raised in large quantity. Almost 
all the garden produce of Europe is found here, 
havin; introduced by the British since 
the Btrmese war; and the’ pea and potato are 
found so acceptable, that their culture is nearly 
universal, ‘and they are constantly exposed for 
sale in the bazaars. The pine-apple attains an 
excellence in Gassay not surpassed in any part. 
of the world. ® Buffaloes are used for plough- 
ing; there are about 3,000 in the central valley, 
and perhaps an equal number of bullecks, which 
are superior, both in size and symmetry, to those 


of Bengal, 

The ponies of Munneepoor are much and. & 
servedly esteemed, by both the Cassayers and 
Birmese, who use them for the élite of their cavalry. 
‘They average from 12 to 124 hands, and are rarely 
mor€ than 13 hands in height: they are hardy 
and vigérous, and have a peculiar blood appear- 
ance, but are now nearly extinct; and scarcely 
more than 200 could be found fit for active service, 
Formerly, every inhab, had two, or three; and the 
Cassayers affirm that, in a military sense, they 
have lost one of their arms by the decrease of the 
breed. Sheep were unknown till introduced by 
the British; they thrive on the slopes of the central 
valley: goats are bred by the Naga tribes on the 
hills, but invariably deteriorate if brought into the 
lowlands, poultry’are plentiful in the latter dis- 
ticts, and the mountaineers purchase fowls thenca 
at a very high price. The chief manufactures are 
coarse white cottons; #'very soft and light muslin; 
a coarser kind, used for turbans and jackets; silks, 
remarkable for the brilliancy of their colours, and 
which are much prized at Ava; iron articles; -and 
salt. ‘The chief iron articles made are axes, hoes, 
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ploughshares, spear and arrow heads, for home use; 
an blades, 1 or 2 ft. in length, which, fixed into 
woodén or other handles, form the dao, the inse- 
parable companion of the Cassayer, Shan, and. 
Singpho. Salt is got from wells, sunk in the valley 
to about 40 or 60 ft.; all of which are the property 
of the rajah, who levies a tax of t-5th upon the 
water drawn, ‘he quattity of salt obtatned by 
evaporation is about 1-20th the weight of the 
water, or nearly double the quantity obtained by 
evaporation from sea water at Newcastle: the la- 
bourers engaged are paid in salt to the value of 8 
or 4 rupees a month each, which they barter for 
other commodities, Wax, cotton, and elephants’ 
teeth, form part of the tribute of the hill tribes; 
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CASTEL-A-MARE 
principal church in the city, and the burial-place 
of the sovereignsof The Lower New Town 


contains the castle, an anvient fortress, now used. 
as a state prison; and several other prisons. 
Cassel has 9 churches,.7 of which belong to the 
Lutheran or Reformed faith; and-1 synagogue. 
It has altogether 20 edifices devoted to military 
purposes, and 51 other public buildings. Amongst 
the institutions for public education are, a lyceum, 
academies of painting and design, a teachers’ se- 
minary, a military school, and a school of mecha- 
nical employments, called the Bau-und-Hand- 
werk There are societies for the promotion 
of agriculture, trade, and manufactures, and nume- 
Tous charitable establishments ; the latter includes 


the same articles, with pouics, &c., are bought bys the Wilhelms Institut, at which many poor are pro- 


the Chinese merchants of Yun-nan; and similar 
products, with silks, iron, dammer, wood, oil, san- 
dal-wood, camphor, thread, &,, were taken in lieu 
of money payments: by the British, for assistance 
to the rajah about the middle of the last century. 

The records of Casaay bear some character for 
truth, and, it is said, reach back to a remote epoch. 
In 1475, the Kubo valley was annexed to Cassay 
hy conquest; and ,in 1788, the Cassayers con- 
quered Birmah, and took its then capital, Sakaing. 
Subsequently, Cassay was frequently invaded ‘and 
devastated by the Birmese; and from 1774 to i824 
was subject to Ava, By the treaty of Yandubeé, 
in’ 1826, it became independent. In 1833, the 
valley of Kubo was ceded to the Birmese by Bri- 
tish authority, 

CASSEL (anc. Custellum Cattorum), a town of 
W. Germany, prov. Lower Hesse, of which, and of 
the electorate of Hesse Cassel, it is the cap., and 
residence of the elector. 1t is finely situated on 
both sides the Fulda, 72 m. 8. by W. Hanover, 
and 89 m, NNE. Frankfurt-on-the-Mayne, on the 
main line of railway from Frankfurt to Berlin, 
Pop. 88,920 in 1861, ‘The town is divided into 
three separate parts, and has three suburbs, The 
Old Town and Cpper New Town, with the Wil- 
helmshihe and Frankfurt suburbs, are built on the 
left or W. bank; while the Lower New Town, and 
the Leipzig suburb, are on the Ii, bank of the river. 
The two divisions are connected by a stone bridge 
across the Fulda, 273 Gerth. feet in length. Cassel 
is walled, and has numerous gates; it was formerly 
well fortified, but its ramparts were demolished in 
1764,. The Old Town, by the rier, consists of 
narrow: dirty streets; but: the Upper or French 
New Town, so called because originally built by 
French refugees, on a height above the former, is 
one_of the best laid out and handsomest towns in 
Gemnany. It contains, among others*of less di- 

sions, the largest square in any German city 
(the Friedrichs Platz), and one street, nearly a 
mile in length, and proportionally broad. Houses 
in the New Town and the Wilhelmshihe suburb, 
generally well and tastefully built. In thie quarter 
of Cassel are the elector’s palace, a structure no- 
wise remarkable; the museum, the handsumest 
building in the city, containing a library with 
70,000 volames; ah observatory; and cabinets of 
natural history, mineralogy, coins, artificial eu- 
riosities, statuary, and antiquities ; the latter com- 
prising several interesting Roman relics found in 
Hesse Cassel ; a picture gallery, containing some 
yaluable- paintings by Rembrandt, Rubens, and 
Vandyke; the Bellevue palace, with others be- 
longing to the electoral family; the Selectoral 


“stables, aud riding-school, mint, town-hall, arsenal, 


old and new barracks, and #m opera-house. In the 
Old Town are the Kattenburg, a large unfinished 
structure, begun upon the site of the old electoral 
palace destroyed by fire in 1811; the old town- 
hall; government offices; and St. Martin's, the 





vided for, and taught different trades, Notwith- 
standing the Fulda is navigable, and that Cassel 
is on all sides surrounded by large commercial 
towns and districts, with which it has abundant 
railway communication, its own trade is not very 
considerable. It possesses manufactures of cottons, 
silk and woollen fabrics, leather, hats, carpets, 
snuff, gold and silver lace, porcelain, earthen and 
lacquered ware, playing-cards, wax-lights, che- 
mical products, dyes ‘(Cassel yellow and black), 
soap, starch, hardware, musical instruments, linen, 
damask, chicory, and some machinery, It has two 
fairs annually, ©. of the Upper New Town is the 
Karlsaue, or Augarten, a fine park containing an 
orangery, a pheasantry, and a marble bath; but 
the last is overloaded with ornament, and in bad 
taste. A straight and handsome road, shaded by 
an avenue of iimes, 8 m. in length, conducts from 
the Wilhelmshihe gate to Wilhelmshihe, the 
summer palace of the elector, a magnificent resi- 
dence, with costly fountains and waterworks, some- 
times culled the German Versailles. 

During the short period that Jerome Bonaparte 
was on the throne of Westphalia, Cassel was the 
cap, of his king. and the place of his residence. 

CASSEL, a town of France, dép. Nord, cap. cant., 
on an isolated mountain in the middle of an ex- 
tensive plain, 28 m, NW. Lille. Pop. 4,260 in 
1861, The town is well built, and, notwithstanding 
its situation, is well supplied with spring water. 
It has fabrics of lace, thread, hats, oil, and earthen- 
ware. It is very ancient, having been the capital 
of thé Morini when Casar invaded the country. 
It was united to France in 1678, by the treaty of 
Nimeguen, Several battles have been fought in 
its vicinity. 

CASSIS, a sea-port town of France, dép Bou- 
ches-du-Rhone, in a narrow valley on the Medi- 
terranean, 10 m. SE, Marseilles, on the raiitay 
from Marseilles to Toulon, Pop, 2,035 in 1861, 
‘The town has a tribunal of prud’hommes, an office 
of health, a workhouse, and yards for the building 
of small vessels, Its port is confined, and admits 
only vessels of small burden. The figs and gre- 
nades of Cassis are held in much estimation ; and 
it has a considerable trade-in excellent muscatel. 
wine, produced in the environs. This is the native 
country of the learned and excellent Abbé Bar- 
thelemy, author of the ‘ Voyage d’ Anacharsis,’ who 
was born here on the 20th of January, 1716. 


CASTEL-A-MARE, a city and sea-port of — 


Southern Italy, prov. Naples, on the Gulf of 
Naples, 15 m, W. Salerno, on a branch line of the 
railway from Naples to Salerno. Pop. 25,848 in 
1862. It is the seat of a bishopric, and the resi- 
dence of a sott’ intendente; and is well built, 
partly along the shore, but principally on the sye 
of the mountain, rising immediately from it, ft 
has a reyal palace, a cathedral, 5 churches, several 
convents, @ military hospital, iine barracks a royal 
dockyard, and h ‘Thege are mammfactures 





CASTEL-A-MARE 

of linen, silk, and cotton, with tannerics. The port, 
which is small, is defendgd by two forts. Being 
exposed to the N., aml ‘elevated, Castel-a-mare 
has acquiredagreat celebrity as a summer residence, 
in consequence of its cooyness, the salubrity of its 
air, and the beauty of its environs. But in autumn 
it becomes damp, chill, and disagreeable, 

Castel-a-mare is built on the site of the ancient 
Stabie, which, having been destroyed by Sylla 
during the civil wars, was afterwards principally 
cecupied by villas and pleasure-grounds. It was 
here, A.c, 79, that the elder Pliny, wishing to ap- 
proach as near as possible to Vesuvius during the 
dreadful eruption that overwhelmed Herculaneam 
and Pompeii, fell a victim to his curiosity and 
thirat for knowledge. 

CasTeL-A-MaRrk, a sea-port town of Sicily, 
prov. Trapani, cap. cant., on a gulf of its own name, 
6 m, NW. Alcamo; lat. 38° 1 51” N., long, 
12° 52’ 48”, E, Pop. 11,959 in 1862. It is a mean 
dirty town, with a castle falling fast to decay. The 
bay is spacious, but it is not safe with northerly 
winds which throw in a heavy sea. The neigh- 
bouring country is well cultivated; and con- 
siderable quantities of wine, fruit, grain, manna, 
and opium are exported, 

CASTELLON, or CASTELLON-DE-LA- 
PLANA (an, Castatio), a town of Spain, Valencia, 
cap. dep., 4 m, from the coast, and 41m, NNE. 
city of Valencia, on the railway from Valencia to 
Barcelona, Pop, 19,340 in 1857, The town is 
finely situated ‘in a well-watered, extensive, and 
fertile plain. This fertility is entirely the result 
of industry, the water which gives life and verdure 
to the plain being brought by an aqueduct, cnt in 
great part through the solid limestone rock, from 
the Mijares, which flows about 5 m, S, from the 
town. ‘This great work has been ascribed to the 
Romans and Moors; but others assert that it was 
constructed, about 1240, by James the Conqueror, 
king of Aragon, The town, which is well built, 
has 3 churches, 6 convents, 1 hospital, 2 houses of 
charity, and a public granary, The beauty of the 
situation, the mildness of the climate, and the 
abundance and excellence of the fruits, make this 
one of the favourite residences in the prov. 

CASTELNAUDARY, a town of France, dép. 
Aude, cap. arrond., in an elevated fine situation, 
contiguous to the Canal du Midi, 21m. WNW. 
Carcassonne, on the railway from Toulouse to 
Narbonne. Pop. 9,584 in 1861. ‘The town is very 
indifferently built, and there are few edifices worth 
notice, except the church of St. Michael, said to 
be the finest in the dep, It has a tribunal of pri- 
maf jurisdiction, a departmental college, and a 
philotechnic society. The canal has a superb 
basin contiguous to the town, surrounded by fine 
quays and warehouses, which, with the vessels by 
which it is sometimes crowded, give it the ap- 
pearance of a sea-port. The public promenade 
commands this basin and a fine view extending as 
faras the Pyrenees. ‘There are here manufactures 
of cloth and silk, with establishments for the 
spinning of cotton, print-fields, and tanneries ; and 
a considerable trade is carried on in the manufac- 
tures of the town, and the produce of the adjoining 
country. 

In 1682, in an encounter under the walls of the 
-town, the Duc de Montmorenci, commanding the 
troops of Gaston, duc d’Orleans, was wounded and 
taken prisoner; and being conveyed to Toulouse, 
‘was convicted of treason, and executed in the same 


yer. 

CASTELO BRANCO, acity of Portugal, prov. 

Beira, on a hill on the Lirias, 51 m, NE. Abrantes, 

Pop. 5,893 in 1858. The town is the see of a 

bishop, amd the resylence of thescaptain-general of 
mr ee ° 
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Lower Beira, Streets narrow and steep, and the 
houses mean, except some modern ones without 
the walls; the latter are double, and flanked with 
seven towers, The cathedral also is without the 
city; and there is an old ruined castle on the 
summit of the hill on which the town stands, It 
has a college and two collegiate churches. 
CASTEL-SARRASIN, a town of Franee, dép. 
Tarn-et-Garonne, cap. arrond., pleasantly situated 
in a fertile plain on the Songuine, 1 m. from its 
confluence with the Garonne, 13'm. W. Montauban, 
Pop. 6,838 in 1861.. The town is well built, and 
the walls and ditches by which it was surrounded 
have been converted into promenades, It is the 
seat of a court of primary jurisdiction, and of a 
departmental college; and has manufactures of 
s and other woollen stuffs, hats, and tanneries. 
CASTELVETRANO; a town of Sicily, prov. 
Trapani, cap, cant., ona hill 6 m, from the sea, 
and 12m. E. Mazzara. Pop. 14,540in 1862. The 
town is well built with stone, the streets being 
spacious, and disposed with some attention to 
regularity; and there are several churches and 
convents. It has a good trade in wine and olives, 
the former grown in the neighbourhood, and much: 
renowned, 
CASTIGLIONE-DELLE-STIVIERE, a town 
of Northern Italy, prov, Brescia, on a hill 22 m. 
NW. Mantua, Pop. 5,287 in 1862, The town is 
surrounded by a low wall, and contains several 
cburches, the ‘ruins of a castle, and a conventual 
seminary ; but is chiefly noted for a decisive 
victory gained here by the French over the Aus- 
trians, 5th August, 1796; from which Marshal 
Augereau derived his title of Duc de Castiglione. 
CASTILE, the central and largest division of 
Spain, lying between. lat, 38° 25’ and 42° 50’ N,, 
and long. 1° 2’ and 6° 87’ W.; it has, N. and NE, 
the territory of Reinosa, Alava, and Navarre; U., 
Aragon and Valencia ; SE., Murcia ; S., Andalusia ; 
W., Estremadura and Leon: length about. 306 m. 
from N. to S.; mean breadth about 160m. Area 
about 48,600 sq. m. It is divided into two parts 
by a range of high mountains, called in. different 
parts Urbians, Carpetanos, Sierra de Guadarama, 
Gata, Somosierra, and de Estrella. The country 
to the N. of the ridge, having been the first re- 
covered from the Saracens, is called Old, whilst 
that to the S. is named New Castile. Old Castile 
coniprises the rfodern provinces of Burgos, Soria, 
Segovia, and Avila, so named after their chief towns, 
New Castile comprises the provinces of Madrid, 
Guadalajara, Cuenga, Toledo, and La Mancha, each 
also so called after the names of their chief towns, 
except La “Mancha, whose cap. is Ciudad Real. 
Principal towns, exclusive of the capitals, are Ostha, 
Calahorra, Logroffo, Caizada, Haro, Alfaro, Miran- 
da, Briviesca, Almazar, ‘holedo, Aranjuez, Alcala 
de Henares, Talavera de la Reina, Ileseas, Zurita, 
Tembleque, Villanueva, &c, ‘The Ebro, Douro, 
Tagus, and Guadiana have their sources in this 
province, The first flows SE., along the NE. 
boundary, to the Mediterranean ; the Douro and 
Tagus, to the Atlantic; and the*Guadiana, WSW. 
to the same. There are many other rivers, af- 
fluents of the above. The Xucar, flowing E. to 
the Mediterranean, also rises in this province, 
Besides the chain of mountains that separate Old 
and New Castile, there are three other important 
chains that traverse these provinces. First, the 
Sierra d€Toledo, which winds semicircularly past 
Daroca, from the Castilian chain, and then rans 
SW, nearly parallel t it, to the hills of Santa 
Cruz, near Merida, Next, the Sierra Morena, or 
Black Mountains, beginning above Alearez, near 
the source ofthe Gi juivir, and running like 
the two former, nearly S' ‘» to the narrow pass of 
YY 
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Montegil, Lastly, the Sierra Nevada, ongnowy | that of Old Castile is rather cold and moist, In 
Mountains, that ‘commence between Sources | new Castile it is excensively dry; but rendered 


of the Xucar, Gaudiana, and Guadalquivir, and 
extend into Andalusia. These last are here ex- 
tremely steep and bare, mostly schistose, and often 
coated with limestone. They have white quartz 
in considerable veins; and valuable dark green, 
and a profusion of other marbles. The NE. part 
of the Sierra Morena is of considerable height, and 
rather resembles table-land than a ridge of hills, 
‘The seasons are very different on the two sides of 
this range. In Andalusia, the vines are all in leaf, 
and the frait‘is set, when, on the N. side, hardly a 
leaf is to be seen, or a bud to be found in the vine- 
yards, There are here a few remains of former 
forests, which might have existed when Cervantes 
made these parts the scene of the exploits of his 
hero; and a.yariety of flowering shrubs, particu- 
larly the rock-rose, or gum cistus, from which 
taanna is procured, and sumach. In this chain are 
vertical beds of argillaceous schist, and beds of 
grained quartz, with entire hills of pudding stone, 
and some porphyry, and the finest jasper. It is the 
richest in minerals of any in the kingdom; and 
has veins of gold and silver, ‘The quicksilver 
mines at Almaden have been worked for nearly 
8,000 years, and furnished the vermillion sept to 
ancient Rome, They produce annually 2,000,000 
Ibs. of quicksilver. (Bowles, Historia Natural de 
Espatia, Ps 12; A Year in Spain by a Young Ame- 
rican, i. 199.) The Castilian mountains are com- 
poséd of gneiss granite, which often terminates in 
peaks of great height; sckist, limestone, sandstone, 
breccia, quartz, marble, gypsum, &c. The Gua- 
darama mountains, about 20 m, NW. Madrid, are 
bleak, dreary and barren near their summits, which, 
in many places, are covered with nearly perpetual 
snow, indicating that they must be 8,000 or 9,000 
ft, above the level of the sca; the limit of per- 
petual snow in these latitudes being about 9,900 ft. 
he height of Moncayo, the highest mountain in 
Castile, is estimated at 9,600 ft. The rock, being 
partly decomposed, forms a light soil that produces 
the juniper europeus, Daphne mezereon, matricaria 
suauis, genista, thyme, and a great many other 
aromatic herbs. The cistus tribes abound at every 
level on the granite mountains, not covered with 
snow: pines appear on the summits; the noble 
oak and the elin near their bases. (Townsend, ii. 
106.) ‘The scenery is often of the-wildest descrip! 
tion; the mountains full of deep cuts and ravines, 
mostly the beds of winter torrents; aged and 
stunted pines hang upon their edges, and are strewn 
upon the brown acclivities around; and bare rocks 
frequently project over the passes, an@ force them 
to the very edge of undefended precipices, (Inglis, 
1.853.) ‘The duality of the soil is various: in some 
parts a blackish or bri hitrous clay, which is 
extremely fertile; in others, light and stony, and 
little productive, New Castile is in great part 
clayey, and covered with ratchil. Besides the 
minerals mentioned above, the Castiles produce 
calamine, ochre, bole armeniac, fine emery, rock 
erystal, salt, many curious stones and fossil shells, 
hot and cold saline springs; and in the mountains 
are many remarkable caverns, that contain beau- 
tiful stalactites, in a variety of fantastic forms. 
Near Molina is the hill of La Platilla, which has 
a remarkable mine of copper, in masses of white 
quartz, ‘Though the ore is near the surface, the 
hill is covered with plants. ‘Townsené had no 
. doubt that there is tin near Daroca. (i. 218, 219, 
303; ii, 106; Mifiano, Diccionario Geografico, ii, 
467, et seq.; Dillon's Travels through Spain,’ p. 
110, 112, 115, 196, 202, 205-207, 237, 239; An- 
tillon, Geographic @’Espacne, p. 8-14.) 








healthy by the purity of the prevailing winds, 
and the great elevation of the countgy ; but this 
altitude sometimes expoges it to strong dry winds, 
which, not meeting with the thick woods by which 
they were formerly tempered, are found very un- 

it, and at times even dangerous, at Madrid, 
™ winter, by producing pulmonary complaints. 
The height of the plateau of Castile reduces the 
mean temperature to 59 Fahr., while on the coasts 
of Spain it is from 65° to 75°, The ordinary 
extremes of temperature, in Madrid, are 90° Fahr. 
in summer, and 32° in winter; but the ther- 
mometer often rises to above 100°, and falls be- 
lew 149, 

Products,—The principal product of the Castiles 
is corn, some of which they export to Valencia, 
Andalusia, and Estremadura, No other province 
of Spain has wines so strong, and yet so sweet, 
though but little exported, or known abroad. The 
most celebrated is that of the Val de Peffas, or 
‘Valley of Stones, in La Mancha. It is a dry, 
strong, red wine of the Burgundy species, and is 
said to be so plentiful and cheap that a bottle 
may be had in the country for Id. It is drank 
by the better classes all over the Castiles; but in 
the greatest perfection in its native district, on 
account of the teint given it by the skins in which 
it is carried to a distance. The Castiles produce 
also pulse, and some fruit and oil,. Hemp, flax, 
madder and saffron are partiafly cultivated, 
Garden stuffs are not abundant. On the moun- 
tains and in the pastures considerable numbers 
of black cattle, sheep, and mules are raised; but 
the increase of the latter has almost annihilated 
the race of good horses in the Castiles. There 
are fallow deer, wild boars, wolves, hares, pea-- 
cocks, and all kinds of poultry and small game in 
abundance, The larger game has decreased 
through the breaking up of the land near the 
royal seats during the absence of Ferdinand VII. 
Bears are seen in some parts, and lynxes are not 
uncommon in the high mountains, Not only the 
fallow land, but the cultivated fields in New 
Castile, are full of two species of broom (genista 
spharocarpa and monosperma), and the Daphne 
gnidium. They grow tonearly six feet in height, 
and have a great effect. on the prospect. These 
plants, with the asphodelus ramosus, and several 
other bulbous plants that abound in the pasture 
fields, give a peculiar character to the landscape 
of Spain. There is a want of trees, which is 
partly attributable to the flat and unsheltered 
nature of the plains, and the dryness ofthe 
climate, but chiefly to a prejudice against them, 
entertained from time immemorial; the peasantry 
thinking that they are good for nothing, unless 
it be to attract and shelter vermin. They dislike 
them so much that they destroy those planted by 
government along the high roads, It is believed 
that the want of trees to attract humidity has 
promoted that drought which, next to bad govern- 
ment, is the curse of the Castiles, From the 
Douro to the Tagus there is not a stream ankle 
deep, except when swollen by floods, Agriculture 
is in the most backward state: the consequence 
of a comparatively thin population, having little 
interest in the soil, which is monopolised by the 
clergy and nobility. Irrigation, which in such a 
country is indispensable, is but very little practised, 
and even mahuring is all but neglected: and 
thus, while three-fourths of the country remain 
fallow, the rest produces only poor crops of grain 


or potatoes. The great distance between the 
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‘ . 
the farmer from. living insulated on Wis farm. 
additional checks to agrigulture,, Eight or ten 
miles frequently intervese ‘without a single habi- 
tation, and the country leoks poor and miserable 
in the extreme. Nothing ‘can be more gloomy 
than the appearance of the towns, with old- 
fashioned towers projecting out of a dismal group 
of houses plastered over with clay, At the en- 
trance of each is a gate for receiving the duties’ 
on all articles that pass; and in, the centre a 
Square, round which are the buildings occupied by 
the ayuntamiento, or municipality, the posada, 
or inn, and the butcher, baker, tailor, cobbler, and 
village surgeon, or barber, Most of the towns 
exhibit every symptom of decline. (Slidell, i. 136; 
Inglis, i. 56.) Before the construction of railways, 
there was nearly a total want of 
cation, all but the main road to France being neg 
lected, The old road between Madrid and Toledo 
was mostly carried over ploughed tields; sometimes 
with hardly a visible track. The new iron roads, 
established chiefly by, English capital, and built 
by English ‘nawvies” have greatly improved this 
state of things, and bid fair to raise even Castile 
from its state of poverty and misery. (See SPAw.) 
Manufactures, though formerly considerable, 
are now at a very low ebb. The cloths of Se. 
govia were once the best in Europe; and there 
are still some woollen fabrics, among which is 
the famous vigogna cloth and coarse camlets, 
serges, and flannels, and some of wrought silks, 
silk stockings and gloves, galloons, blond lace, 
coarse linens, hats, caps, soap, saltpetre, gun- 
powder, the celebrated plate-glass of St, Tidefonso, 
white earthenware, tanned leather, and Paper, 
but they are all  inconsiderable, Castile has 
little: commerce: wool is the staple commodity, 
‘The exportation of sheep was always aetly for- 
hidden, till by the treaty of Basle the French 
were allowed to purchase 5,000 Merino rams and 
‘is many ewes ; and from this stock, and subse- 
quent exportations from Spaing the quality of the 
wools of France, England, Germany, and other 
parts of the world, has been Greatly improved, 
The following gable shows the area and popu- 
lation of the two, Castiles according to the census 
of 1857, Valladolid and Valencia are sometimes 
included in the Castiles; but they did not formerly 
belong to them, and are exclyded in this table. 
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Province Sede: | Pau | 
New Castile—Madria . , 1,915 | . 
Guadalaxara| 1946 | 589,088. i 
a. Toledo . . 8,77. | 828, i 
Cuenca. .| 11/304 229,959 
Ciudad Real} 7,543 244,528 
“Total . 30,882 
Old Castile—Burgos } 
Logrone . 7,674 
Santander f 
Oviedo . .} 3,686 
Soria. . 76 
Segovia. 
Avila. . 
Leon 
Palencia. . 
Valladolid. 
Salamanca . 263,516 
Zamora . 249,162 
Total . 











* ‘Tho Castilians havé the character of probity, 
sobriety, and moderation : they are serious and 
contemplative, which makes them, at first, seem 
gloomy and haughty ; but, after a time, they are 


found note deficieny in the agapeable quatities, 
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have to boast of many illustrious men; at 
stand Cervantes, the inimitable 
author of Don Quixote, and Lopez de Vega. They 
arenot what would be called hospitable, but the 
are, notwithstanding, generous. ‘The middle and 
upperclasses are fond of display and ostentation 
to an extraordinary degree, while inconsiderateness 
and carelessness are conspicuous in the characters 
both of the lower and middle classes, Almost 
every one lives up to his income; even the employées, 
whose tenure of office is so uncertain, seldom lay 
by anything, and generally die penniless, But 
the love of ease and pleasure, and proneness to 
indolence, is less marked, perhaps, in Castile, than 
in the southern provinces. Their want of industry 
is the result of the circumstances under which 
they have been Maced, and of their vicious in- 
stitutions. No man will be industrious, where 
industry does not bring along with it a come, 
sponding reward ; and this it very rarely does in 
Spain, Had the Castilians the means of improving 
their condition by labour, their apathy and list- 
lessness would speedily give place to activity and 
enterprise. In Madrid, and generally in Castile, 
there is something more of luxury at the table 
than in the N. provinces, though the Spaniards in 
general are abstemious, and little addicted to its 
pleasures, ‘Ihe dining-roem is generally the 
meanest apartment ; but the houses of respectable 
‘sons are scrupulously clean, particularly the 
itchens.and bed-rooms, Female education begins - 
to improve ; besides embroidery and music, a little 
history and geography is taught in the schools, 
though not in the convents, where the higher 
orders are educated. In the time of the constitu 
tion of the Cortes, there were two Lancastrian 
schools for boys and one for girls at Madrid; but 
those for the boys were suppressed on the king's 
return. ‘The influence of the regular clergy ig 
diminished much more than that of the monks, 
who are still, through the austerities they practise, 
and the alms they distribute at the convent doors, 
held in considerable veneration, except in Madrid, 
where less attention is paid to religious ceremonies 
processions than in any other city of Spain, 
‘The larg’ towns have a sombre aspect, the women 
being nearly all in black, without a bonnet ora 
riband. Every one has a mautilla or scarf thrown, 
over the shoulders, which varies in quality with 
the station of he wearer, Besides a waistcoat 
and jacket of cloth, covered with abundance of 
ilver buttons, the men usually wear a, sheepskin 
jacket with the wool ly side outwards; or, instead of 
this,an ample brown cloak, the right fold of which is 
thrown’ over the left. shoulder with a Roman air, 
The head is covered with a pointed, cap of black 
velvet, the ends of which being drawn down over 
the ears, leave exposed a high forehead and manly 
features. They have tight breeches, sustained 
above the hips by a red sash, and fastened the 
whole way down the outside of the thigh by beli 
buttons, woollen Stockings, stout shoes, and léather 
gaiters, curiously embroidered, and fastened at top 
with a gay-coloured atring. The Tove of dancing is 
universal among them: the ladies usually dance 
well, but in astyle quite different from the French; 
{they laugh and talk while they dance, and are 
| Slkangers to that burlesque silenes and gravity that 
prevail among the quadrillers of France and Eng- 
land. Musicismuch cultivated ; and it is raretafind 
a female fven in the middle ranks who isnota good 
pianist, Among their amusements, the bull-fights, 
to which all classes are passionately addicted, must. 
not be forgotten, These have been prohibited 
several times ; and the cruelties practised at them 
may seem sufficient to stamp them with the cha- 
racter of brutality and barbarism, Yet there is 
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nothing of deliberate cruelty in the character of 
the Spaniards, and they have as little, perhaps, of 
haré-heartedness as other people. The use of the 
toledo, or bravo, to revenge private wrongs, is now 
unknown, Horse-racing was attempted to be intro- 
dueed by the Duke of San Carlos, at Madrid, in 
1830, with an English horse against a Spanish one; 
but the English’ horse was beaten by foul play, 
and the duke insulted as he left the ground. 

‘The Castilian is the standard dialect of the 
Spanish language. During the struggles with the 
Moors, many dialects of the Romanzo, or mixture 
of the Latin with the Germanic tongues, grew up 
in Spain, which finally melted into three—the 
Galician, Castilian, and Catalonian. On the mar- 
riage of Isabella, queen of CastiJe, with Ferdinand 
of Aragon, the Castilian Konfanzo became the 
language of the court, and has maintained its 
pre-eminence ever since. 

History,—The Castiles anciently formed parts of 
Cantabria, and the country of the Celtiberi, Ore- 
tani, and Carpentani ; and, like the reat of Spain, 
were successively overrun by Romans, Goths, and 
Saracens, After the expulsion of the Saracens, 
and various vicissitudes, the sovereignty of Castile 
came by marriage to Sancho III., king of Navarre, 
whose son Ferdinand was made king of Casfile in 

* 1034, He married the sister of Veremond III, 
king of Leon, but afterwards killed his father-in-law 
in battle, and was himself crowned king of Leon, 
in 1037. The crowns of Castile and Leon were 
afterwards separated and again united several 
times, till, by the marriage of Isabella, who held 
both crowns, with Ferdinand, king of Aragon, in 
1479, the three kingdoms were, as at present, con- 
solidated into one. Castile, as well as the rest. of 
Spain, has for a lengthened period been exposed 
to the scourge of a civil war carried on without 
zeal on either side, but with the most detestable 
perfidy and cruelty, 

CASTILLON, a town of France, dép. Gironde, 
cap, cant., on the Dordogne, 11 m. ESE. Libourn. 
Pop. 3,516 in 1861, In 1451, an obstinate engage- 
ment was fought under the walls of this town 
between the English and French, when the lat- 
ter were victorious. In the commune of Cas- 
lillon are the remains of the Chateau de Montaigne, 
to which the illustrious’ essayist of that name re- 
tired in 1572, and where he breathed his last on 
the 13th of September, 1562. * 

CASTLEBAR, an inl, town of Ireland, prov, 
Connaught, co, Mayo, at th® N. extremity of the 
lake of the same name, 126 m. W. by N. Dublin, 
on the Midland-Great-Western railway. Top, 
6,873 in 1831, and 3,022 in 1861. ‘Lhe town was 
taken by a French force under General Humbert, 
which landed at Killala in 1798, but was shortly 
after evacuated on the approach of the main army 
of the British under Lord Cornwallis, It is the 
assize town of the co,, and consists ofa square, 
and a long street with some branches. The par. 
eburch and a R. Cath, chapel are new, large and 
elegant buildings ; there are also a meeting-house 

* for. Methodists, alarge parochial school, a national 
school, an infirmary, and two dispensaries. There 
are barracks for artillery and infantry, fit to ac- 
commodate 630 men. The constabulary and the 
revenue police have stations here. By a charter 
of James I,-in 1613, the corporation consists of a 
portreeve, 15 burgesses, and a commonalty, which 


returned 2 mem, to the Irish H. of U, till the’ 


Union, when it was distranchised, The assizes for 
the co, are held here ; also general sessions in Jan. 
and Oct., and petty sessions every Saturday. The 
court-house is a well-arranged building, The 
county prison. erected on the radiating nrincinie | 
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and linen yarn are manufactured to some extent, 
and sold in the linen-kall; there are also tobacco 
and soap manufactories, £ tannery, and a brewery, 
There is an extensive trade in ‘grain, and other 
agricultural produce. Markets on Saturdays; fairs, 
lith of May, 9th of July, 16th of Sept,, and 18th 
of November. 

CASTLECOMER, an inland town of Ireland, 
prov. Leinster, co. Kilkenny, on the Deen, an 
affluent of tha Nore, 52 m. SE. Dublin. Pop, 
2,436 in 1831, and 1,435 in 1861. The town, 
which suffered much in an unsuccessful attack by 
the insurgents in 1798, consists of a main street 
planted on each side, and of some others branching 
from it, and is remarkable for neatness and good 
order, The par. church on a neighbouring hill, 
alarge R, Cath. chapel, a convent, a Methodist 
meeting-honse, 2 court-house, a dispensary, and a 
barrack, are the principal buildings. Little trade 
is carried on, the place deriving its support chiefly 
from the neighbouring collieries, which furnish a 
copious supply of fuel to the adjoining counties, 
The mineral is of the carbonaceous or stone coal 
species, which burns without fame, being the 
slaty, glantz coal of Werner, Fairs are held on 
Mar. 27, May 8, June 21, Aug. 10, Sept, 14, Oct. 
28, and Dec. 14, General sessions in June, and. 
petty sessions every Friday ; also a manorial court 
for small debts.© 

CASTLEDOUGLAS (formerly Carlinwerk, from 
the name of a lake in its immediate vicinity), an’ 
inland burgh or barony of Scotland, co. or stewart- 
ry of Kirkeudbright, par. Kelton, on the railway 
from Dumfries to Portpatrick, 18 m, from the for- 
mer, and 68 from the latter. Pop. 2,261 in 1861, 
The town is neat and well built, and consists of a 
main street along the road, with several lesser 
streets running at right angles or parallel to its. 
It is quite a modern town, and is wholly indebted 
for its existence and prosperity to the advancing 
wealth of the thriving agricultural district by 
which it is surrounded. Its consequence has been 
of late years materially increased by the transfer 
to it of the weekly corn and cattle markets, the 
most important in the co,, originally held at Rhone 
House, 2 small village, distant 14m. The famous 
horse-fair of Kelton Hill is stifl held at Rhone 
House; but it has lost much of its original im- 
portance, as horses fgom Ireland, which formed its 
staple, are now generally sent: direct to the fairs 
in England by steam, instead of taking a cir- 
cuitous land route by Kelton Hill, It has an ex- 
tensive retail trade, but no manufactures, 

CASTLETON, a par. of England, co. Derby, 
hand. High Peak. Area, 10,100 acres. Pop?1,157 
in 1861. The village is 143 m, N, by W. London. 
The vale of Castleton is in the heart of the Peak 
district, about 1,000 ft. below the level of the sur- 
rounding hill ranges, -and is 6m. in length, and 
from 1 to 2 m, in width, with several smaller dales 
opening to it on the N.and S. It is a fertile tract 
watered by several rivulets, and approached from 
the Chapel-le-Frith side, through a long and deep 
chasm, crossing the mountain range, and called 
the ‘Winnets,’ or windgates, from the strong gusts 
and currents of air that usually prevail: the road 
winds down a considerable declivity, between pre- 
cipices rising upwards of 1,000 ft. on each aide, 
and opens, by a sudden turn, on the vale, in which 
there are three villages, Hope, Brough’ (both in 
the parish of Hope), and Castleton.” The latter 
is at the base of a steep rock, whose summit is. 
crowned by the ruins of the Castle of the Peak, 
considered a genuine specimen of the Saxon pe- 
riod; though the traditions of the neighbourhood 
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tire, and some portions of the outer walls, in many 
places 20 ft. high and 9 ftgthick. The church is 
small, but considered a very ‘interesting relic of the 
early pointed style: here are also.a Wesleyan 
chapel, and an endowed charity school, in which 
23 scholars are educated. The inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in the mines of the surrounding 
district, which produce lead, ealamine, and the 
coloured fluor spar called ‘blue John,’ much in re- 
quest for vases and other ornaments, The whole 
of the calcareous strata in the vicinity are remark- 
ably deranged, and are also characterised by nu- 
merous Cavernous fissures and the frequent disap- 
pearance of streams (through what are termed 
swallow-holes), which, after subterranean courses 
of various lengths, again emerge to the light. 
‘The outer chamber of the Great Peak, or Devil's 
Cavern, has a natural arch of about 120 ft. Span ; 
several small cottages have been built in it. The 
Test of the chambers are only to be explored by 
torches ; they extend about 2,300 ft, from the en- 
trance to the innermost end, where, though there 
are probably others beyond, the rocks close down 
80 near a subterranean stream as to prevent fur- 
ther access: this stream has to be crossed two ot 
three times in proceeding, and at one part a small 
boat is kept for the purpose, The average depth 
from the tloors to the upper surface of the moun- 
tain is about 650 ft. The strata alaound in marine 
fossil remains, ‘ifs Eldon hole, 3 m. W, of Castle- 
ton, is of a similar character, and also that ap- 
Ppreacheil by the level of the Sheedwell mine, near 
the Winnets, This mine has been given up; but 
the Odin mine, in the vicinity, which was worked 
in the Saxon period, is still productive. Mam 
‘Torr, or the Shivering Mountain, rises 1,300 ft. 
above the yale, and is composed of alternating 
strata of shale and micaccous grit. ‘There is an 
ancient encampment on its summit, and British 
and other ancient remains are frequent in the dis- 
trict, which is one of the most remarkable in the 
Kingdom for its picturesque character, and the 
abundance of natural objects and phenomena in- 
teresting to science. On the attainder of the 
grandson of William Peverell of the Peak (for 
poisoning the Karl of Chester), the castle was 
sranted by Henry‘II, to his son, afterwards King 
John: subsequently Edward IIT. gave it to John 
of Gaunt; since which it has formed part of the 
duchy of Lancaster, and is at present leased by 
the Duke of Devonshire, 

CASTRES, a town of France, dép. Tarn, cap. 
arrond,, in an agreeable and fertile valley, on the 
Agout, 23 m. SSE. Alby, on the railway from 
Alby to Narbonne, Pop, 21,538 in 1861, This, 
though not the capital, is the principal town of 
the dép,, and is thriving and industrious. It is 
divided into two parta by the river, over which it 
has two bridges, It is but indifferently built, and 
the streets are narrow and winding. The princi- 
pal building is the old episcopal palace, now the 
sous. préfecture, it has also barracks, workhouses, 
an exchange, a theatre, and a fine promenade, It 
is the seat of a court of primary jurisdiction ; and 
has a model school, a diocesan seminary, with 113 
pupils, a Protestant consistorial church, a class 
of linear design, and a public library with 6,500 
volumes, There are here extensive manufactures 
of cloth and woollen stuffs, with establishments 
for the spinning of cotton, linen fabrics, paper 
fabrics, dye-works, bleach-fields, and tanneries, It 
as also copper forges and foundries, 

Castres espoused, in’ the 16th century, the Pro- 
festant party, and Henry IV. resided in it for a 
lengthened period. Its ramparts were demolished 
by Louis XIIL, and the bishopric was suppressed 
at the Rev@lution. & is the birtgplace of Dacier 
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the critic, of Rapin the historian of E1 land, and 
of the Abbé Sabatier. . eet 

CASTRO, a seaport town of Southern Italy, 
prov. Lecce, on the Adriatic, 28 m. SSE. Lecce, 
with which it is connected by railway. Pop, 5,300 
in 1862, The town has an old castle and a cathe- 
dral, and is the seat of a bishopric. It was sacked 
by the Turks in the 16th century; and since then 
has suffered much from the inroads of Barbary 
cruizers. Its harbour admits only small vessels, 
The envirous are productive of corn, wine, cotton, 
and fruits. 

CASTRO DEL RIO EL LEAL (an. Casira 
Julia), a town of Spain, prov. Cordova, on the 
Guadajos, 16 m, SE. Cordova, Pop. 8,945 in 1857, 
The town has two churches, two hospitals, a found- 
ling hospital, two seminaries for the education of 
boys and girls, and a castle; with manufactures 
of wool and hemp, 

CASTROGIOVANNI (an. Enna), a town or 
Sicily, prov, Catania, cap. cant., almost in the 
centre of the island, 65 m. ESE. Palermo, in a 
plain about 5 m. in circ, being the summit of a 
lofty and almost inaccessible mountain, more than 
4,000 ft. above the level of the sea, Pop. 18,747 
in 1862. This city, celebrated in antiquity as 
the bixthplace of Ceres, and the site of her most 
sacred‘temple, is now one of the poorest towns in 
the island, It still, however, commands an ex- 
tensive and delightful prospect, is well suj plied 
with excellent water, and has a clear salubrioua, 
atmosphere. The surrounding country, which is 
very fertile, was, in antiquity, ornamented with 
innumerable groves and temples, appropriated to 
the worship of Ceres and Proserpine, Livy has 
correctly described the city as built in excelso loco 
ae prarupto; and Cicero has given an eloquent 
description of the town, temple, and statue of 
Ceres, carried off by the wholesale plunderer, 
Verres : ‘ Simulacrum Cereris Enna ex sud sede 
ac domo it, quod erat tule, ut homines, quuan 
viderent, aut ipsam videre se Cererem, aut ‘figicm 
Cereris, rton humand manu factam, sed colo delap- 
sam, arbitrarentur.’ But all traces of the temple, 
as well as of the worship of the goddess, have di 
appeared, The castle in the modern town, which 
is going fast to ruin, is evidently of Saracen or 
Norman origin, 

About 5 m. from the town, at the foot of the 
mounraly, is theafamous lake, on the borders of 
whicl 

< Prosempine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flow’r, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered.” 

The orator’ and poets of antiquity have ex- 
hausted their powers in describing the beauty and 
sublimity of this famous lake. (See, anong others, 
Cicero in Verrem, iv, § 48; Ovid, Met. lib. y,, lin, 
385.) But it no longer wears the livery of per- 
petual spring; its groves have been cut down, and 
its temples levelled with the dust! All is desolate 
and deserted :— 

‘Pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcisso, 
Carduus, et spinis surgit palifirus acutis.’ 
Its naked borders are foctid and loathsome, and in 
the summer months exhale a pestilential air. 


* Tantum evi longinqua valet mutare vetustas.’ 


Enna was the head-quarters of the revolted 
slaves under Eunus, during the first servile war in 
j Sicily. Here they defied for several years-the 
power of Rome, and defeated three Pryetorian 
armies. At last they were entirely defeated un- 
der the walls of Messina, by the consul Piso; and. 
Enna was subsequently taken by the consul Ru- 
pilius, and the glaves put to the sword or crucified. 

CATALONIA (Span. Cataluna), an old prov. of 
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Spain, occupying the NE. portion of the kingdora, 
between lat, 40° 30’ and 42° 51’ N., and long. 0° 
15’and 8° 21’ E, It is of a triangular shape, and 
has the E, Pyrenees, which separate it from France 
on the N.; the Mediterranean on the E.; and 
Aragon, and a smail part of Valencia on the W. 
Greatest length and breadth, 190 and 130 m.; area 
about 12,150 sq. m., including Andorre. Offsets 
from the Pyrenees spread themselves through the 
whole prov. from N. to S., forming valleys of 
larger or smaller extent, like those of Ampuridan, 
Urgel, Aran, and Lerida. Towards the middle of 
the prov., 29m. NW. from Barcelona, is the cele- 
brated Montserrat, 4,500 ft. in height ; and farther 
8&., on the Ebro, is the Sierra de la Llena. The 
Pyrenees are not so rugged on this as on the 
French side, and descend’ gradually towards the 
Mediterranean, They are mostly granitic, The 
other mountains of Catalonia are in many respects 
similar, The mountain of Cardona, 17m. NW. 
Montserrat, almost in the centre of the prov., is a 
solid mass of pure rock-salt, without the least ere- 
vice or fissure, between 400 and 500 ft. high, and 3 
m. in cire, ‘This prodigious mass of salt is unpa- 
ralleled in Europe, and perhaps in the world. In 
almost aiy other country it would be turned to 
great account, and be made the means of ay ex- 
tensive trade; but here, owing to the badness of 
the roads and the difficulty of access, this inex- 
haustible source of wealth is but little known, and 
comparatively negleeted. (Dillon’s Travels in 
Spain, p. 390.) Near Olot, in this prov., about 55 
m. N. ‘Barcelona, isa remarkable district of extinct 
volcanos, that has been visited and described by 
Mr, Lyell. It contains about 14 distinct cones, 
with ‘craters, The greatest number of perfect 

. cones are close to Olot; and the level plain on 
which the town stands has clearly, according to 
Mr, Lyell, been produced by the flowing down of 
lava from the adjoining hills. Most of tyese vol- 
canos are as entire as those near Naples, or on the 
flanks of Etna, Some of them contain caverns 
called bufadors, from which a current of cold air 
blows during sammer, ‘There is no record of any 
eruption here; but the town of Olot was nearly 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1421. (Principles 
of Geology, ii. 38, 3d. ed.) The mountains in the 
58. of the prov., near the coast, are limestone, On 
the E. of Cervera gypsum only is met with; but 
more to the W. it gives place to chalk, The coast 
is mostly bold and rugged. In the N. is Cape 
Creus, the most E, point &® Spain, being the ex- 
tremity of a rocky peninsula stretching out. into 
the sea, and separating the Gulf of Lyons from 
that of Rosas, lat, 42° 19’ 58” N., lofig. 8° Qu’ 16” 
E. The proy, is well watered. One of the affiu- 
ents of the Ebro, the Naguera, forms for nearly 60 
m, the line of demarcation between it and Aragon, 
The Ebro itself enters the prov. at Mequinenza, 
and flowing through its most 8.portion ty Tortosa 
and Amporta, falls into the Mediterranean 15 m. 
2. from the latter. The Segre, with its affluents, 
unites with the bro at Mequinenza. ‘The prin- 
cipal rivers, unconnected with the Ebro, are the 
Licbegrat and Ter, the one flowing SE., and the 
other E,, to the Mediterranean. 

The Pyrenees furnish iron, copper, zinc, and 
manganese. There are lead mines in various dis- 
tricts, . Coal is abundant, but much difficulty has 
always been encountered in working it, from the 
want of capital and of improved meafis of com- 
mounication, Townsend says, that copper and 
silver abound in the valley of Aran, and that 
cou, silver, and gold, have all been found in the 
vicinity of Lerida. There is abundance of alum 
in the valley of Aran; nitre is produced spon 
taneously in the plains of Urgel, anc cathartic 
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salts at Cervera. The mountain of rock-salt at 
Cardona has been afready noticed. There are 
marbles, jasper, and otlier stones useful in archi- 
tecture and sculpture; alabaster, amethysts, to- 
pazes, and coloured reek crystal; quartz, barytic 
spa, fluor spa, limestone, chalk, and gypsum, in all 
varieties ; amianthus, talc, serpentine, and chal- 
eedony. Thereare many mineral waters and hot 
springs. 

The air is dry and unusually bright and clear 
in the interior; but on the coast it is variable and 
moist; and in summer pestilential diseases not 
unfrequently prevail, The mountains are every- 
where covered with snow during the winter, and 
in the Pyrenees frequently even in June. 

Soil and Produce—About half the surface is 
susceptible of cultivation, the rest consisting of 
rocks, naked barren bills, and woodland, The 
mountain land is stony, and full of fragments of 
| granite; but the valleys are mostly fertile. Al) 
sorts of grain are grown, viz, wheat, rye, maize, 
barley, oats, and millet. The plains of Ampuri- 
dan are suitable for rice; but its cultivation is 
prohibited, as prejudicial to health. (Mifiano.) 
Pulse is produced in all parts. Hemp, flax, aaf- 
fron, madder, woad, anise, liquorice, and barilla 
are also produced. The E. districts yield good 
strong wines, which are frequently employed to 
give body to the wines of other provs., aud are 
sometimes exported for that purpose to Cette, and 
thence to Bordeaux. Oranges, lemons, and citrous, 
are found on the coast ; figs and almonds are grown 
in the plain of Tarragona; and apples, pears, 
cherries, quinces, medlars, apricots, peaches, wal- 
nuts, chestnuts, and filberts, in att the plains, 
Oil, though not of the best quality, is produced 
in all the warmer parts of the coast district, Sill, 
honey, and wax are also produced in considerable 
quantities, Timber is plentiful, especially the 
roble-oak, beech, fir, elm, evergreen poplar, cork- 
tree, &c, Nuts and cork constitute important arti- 
cles of export from the prov., being in this respect 
second only to linen and cotton goods and brandy. 
| Bears and wolves are sometimes seen in the 

Pyrenees. Laborde estimated the produce of wool 
at 30,000 quintals, 

Catalonia is the best cultivated, an@the people 
the most industrious, of any of the Spanish provs. 
: This is owing to a variety of causes, but princi- 
pally, perhers, to its exemption from the alcavala 
and other oppressive imposts (See Spar), and to 
the mode in which lands are occupied. Generally, 
; throughout Spain, the land is divided into vast 
estates, held under a system of strict entail, and 
administered by stewards on account of the pro- 
tprietors. The disastrous influence of this system 
1s apparent in the low state of agriculture, and 
the wretchedness of the peasantry, in most parts 
of the monarchy. But in Catalonia its influence 
is materially modified by the landlords having 
power, by what is called. the emphyteutic contract, 
to lease a portion of their estates, This they may 
do for a term of years, either absolute or condi- 
tional, for lives or in perpetuity ; always reserving 
a quit-rent, as in the English copyhold, with a re~ 
lief on every succession, a fine on the alienation 
of the land, and other seignioral rights dependent 
on the custom of the district. The reserved rent. 
is commonty paid in money; but the agreement 
jis often for wine, oil, corn, or poultry. If the 
} tenant quits before the end of his term (which he 

may <lo), he loses all claim for improvements, for, 
which he must otherwise be paid. Persons agca- 
pying land under this tenure have an obvious in- 
terest in its profitable cultivation; and wherever 
it prevails the country is in a comparatively flour- 
ishing state.” _ @ 
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Inrigation is the leading feature in the hus- 
bandry of the prov., and is barried to a great ex- 
tent by means of canals “and trenches cat from 
every available source ; the maintenance of which, 
together with the distribation of the water, is 
committed to the care of a particular junta, Great 


numbers of farms are also watered by means of 


. the noria, a machine introduced by the Saracens 
for raising water from wells, The soil is in parts 


so very light that it is ploughed with a couple of 


oxen, and sometimes with one horse, or even mule ; 
but with the help of the water it is rendered fer. 
tile, and produces on the same Spot corn, wine, 
oranges, and olives, 5 

The silk and woollen manufactures of Catalonia 
were formerly carried on to a great extent, and 


are still of considerable value and importance, In} 


the latter part of last century the cotton manu- 
facture was introduced ; but it’ has not succeeded, 
Exclusive of silks, cottons, 
deal oflinen is made, with paper, hats, and cord- 
age. All kinds of weaving are carried on upon 
the slopes of the Pyrenees, where wages are low- 
est, the webs being brought to Barcelona to be 
bleached and printed, Leather is largely manu- 
factured, and shoe-making used to be one of the 
principal employments, 
shoes from Barcelona only ww: 
700,000 pairs, mostly for the colonies, 
emancipation of the latter, this trade has greatly 
declined. Distillation is extensively carried on; 
the exports of brandy amounting, on’ the average, 
to 35,000 pipes u year. Cannon and small arms, 
soap, glass, sheet-iron, and copper utensils, are also 
produced. Women, in the agricultural districts, 
are employed: in the making of blond and other 
laces, “The shipbuilding, formerly carried on at 
Barcelona, Mataro, and other places on the coast, 
where timber was cheap, has nearly ceased. Tarra- 
gona is the chief place in the prov. for the export 
of nuts, almonds, wines, brandy, cork wood, and 
cork bark, (See Tarragona.) 

‘The pop. of Catalonia was estimated in 1788 at 
814,412, According to the census of 1887, it con- 
tained 1,652,291 inhabitants. Catalonia is now 
divided into the, four provinces of Barcelona, 
‘Tarragona, “Lerida, and Gerona. ‘The principal 
towns are Barcelona, Tarragona, Gerona, Lerida, 
Reus, Manresa, and Tortosa, 

‘The language of the Catalans is a dialect of the 
Romance or *rovencal, at one time the common 
language in the $, of France, and in some other 
parts. But it is now a good deal intermixed with 
Castilian and othee words, Letters were suecess- 
fally cultivated at the court of Barcelona ; and 
some of the counts attained to distinction as 
troubadours, 


estimated at 
Since the 


Catalonia had_for a lengthened period its states, } 


composed of the clergy, nobility, and commons, 
who shared the legislative power with the sov. 
reign. It had, also, particular and very extensive 
privileges, and a peculiar form of jurisdiction in 
the hands of magistrates, called viguieros, whose 

ies, The highest court 





districts are named viguieries, 
of appeal was the royal council established in 
Catalonia, Their contributions to the king were 
Not considered as imposts, but as voluntary gifts ; 
the Catalans were to be tried by the laws of 
Catalonia only, and by native judges; and their 
estates were never to be confiscated, unless for 
treason, [ut these privileges were suppressed by 

bilip V. when he subdued the province ; and 


the igws of Catalonia were then assimilated to | 


those of Castile, ‘They have always been ex- 
empted from the alczvala, eientos, and millones, in 
liew of which they paid 10 per cent. on all rents, 


whether belenging to adividuals @ communities, 
x ; 4 


and woollens, a goud | 


in 1786, the export of 
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and on the supposed gains of merchants and me- 
chanics, » 

The Catalans are hardy, active, and industrions; 
and used to be distinguished by their attachment 
to their privileges, and their opposition to arbi- 
trary power. But in this Tespect they seem to 
have undergone a material change, being now 
distinguished by their veneration for the aposto- 
lieal party in church and state—a consequence 
probably of their jgnorance and subservience to the 
priesthood. There seems, indeed, to be little or 
no provision made for education.” Philip V. sap- 
pressed the universities gf Barcelona, Lerida, and 
Gerona, and established in their stead only that of 
Cervera. There are academies in the principal 
towns ; but the great bulk of the people appear to 
be without the means of instruction, Their im- 
proved condition is not therefore in any degree 
owing to their superior intelligence, but to the com. 
paratively favourable cireumstances under which 
they have, in other respects, been placed, 

‘The difference between the cottages of Cata- 
lonia and those of the other provinces of Spain iy 
very visible, The house and cottages here have 
an air of convenience and comfort; there is glass 
in the. windows, and the insides display the 
articléof furniture in common use, No beggars, 
and few ragyed people, are seen; industry is every 
where active; stones are removed from the ground 
and collected in heaps; fences are more general 
and more neatly constructed ; nobody is seen bask- 
ing in the sun; even the women and girls who 
attend the cattle do not sit idle, Wrapped up in 
thete Dai but every one has her spindle in her 

LIN 

Catalonia anciently made a 
Taraconensis of the Romans, 
next masters, who spread themselves from it over 
the rest of Spain. On the fall of the Gothic em- 
pire, the Catalans submitted to the Moors, but the 
dominion of the latter was not of long duration. 
In the 8th and 9th centuries, Catalonia, with the 
adjoining country of Roussillon, became an inde- 
pendent state, subject to the counts or earls of. 

Barcelona, Under their government, liberal insti- 
tutions were established in the Prov. ; it was dis- 
tinguished by its naval power, commerce, and 
proficiency in the arts; and its fleets and armies 
frequently interfered with decisive effect in the 
contests ‘of the tfne. In 1137, Catalonia was 
united with Aragon by the marriage of one of its 
counts with the heiress of the latter 3 but the Ca- 
talonians retained their separate legislature, and 
distinct privilgzes. In 1640 the prov. revolted 
against Philip TV, and was not recovered till 1659. 
In the war of the succession, the Catalenians were 
the most zealous adherents of the Archduke 
Charles ; and even - after England and Austria 
had withdrawn from the contest, they refused to 
submit, and defended Barcelona with an obstinacy 
of which there are but few examples. On its eap- 
ture, their ancient cortes, and most of their peculiar 
privileges, were suppressed, 

YATANTA, an ancient and celebrated city and 
sea-port of Sicily, cap. prov. same name, on the E, 
coast of the island, at the foot of Mount tna, at 
the extremity of a vast plain, 31 m. NNW. Syra- 
cuse, on the railway from Messina to Syracuse, 
Pop. 64,396 in 1862. The city, though it has suf 
fered much from carthquakes, by one of which, in 
1693, it was all but totally destroyed, has always 
risen from its ruins finer and more magnificent 
than ever. Catania has a noble appearance from 
the sea ; and what is rare in an Italian town, the 
effect is not diminished on landing ; for the streets 
are regular, spacious, and handsome ; and the nu- 
merous churches, convents, palaces, and public 

ry 





part of the Hispania 
‘Yhe Goths were its 
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establishments, principally constructed of lava, 
faced with magnesian limestone from Malta and 
Syracuse, and enriched with marbles from the 
ruins, are magnificent, The city is nobly situated, 
on the roots of tna, its despoiler and its bene- 
factor. Overwhelmed, as it has often been, by 
torrents of liquid fire, it has risen, like the phoenix, 
more splendid from its ashes, The very substance 
which once ravaged its plains has, by its own de- 
composition, covered them with, soil fertile as the 
fabled garden of the Hesperides; and on all sides 
the material of destruction is turned to the pur- 
poses of ornament and utility. The streets are 
paved: with lava; houses, palaces, and churches, 
are built of lava ; of laya they form ornamental 
chimney-picces, tables, and a variety of toys; 
whilst a natural mole of lava defends the shipping 
from the fury of the tempest. The cathedral, 
founded in 1094, was rebuilt on a simple and 
grand scale, after the carthquake of 1693; the 
genate-house, monte di pieti, theatre, and most of 
the municipal establishments, are also fine, appro- 
priate buildings. Neag the cathedral is a fine 
square, ornamented with an autique statue of an 
elephant bearing on its back an obelisk. It has 
49 churches, of which that of St. Maria dell’ 
Ajuto, and several others, are magnificent. struc- 
tures; it has also 19 convents for men, and 1! for 
women, The Benedictine convent of San Nicold 
d’Arena has long been justly celebrated for its vast 
extent, superb church, excellent organ, large mu- 
seum, ancient mosaics, and great riches, Among 
the charitable establishments, exclusive of the 
monte di pietd, are several hospitals, a workhouse, 
a foundling hospital, a lying-in hospital, and a 
Magdalen asylum, The university, founded in 
1445 by Alphonso of Aragon, is an extensive 
foundation with an annual revenue of above 2,0002, 
Ik has able professors, and is well attended : its 
Jibrary and museums are open en holydays to the 
public, The heirs of Prince Biscari and others 
have also fine museums, Catania is the seat of a 
bishopric, of a court of appeal, a criminal court, a 
civil court, and of the provincial authorities ; and 
enjoys extensive privileges, The humanity, hos- 
yitality, and good-breeding of the inhabitants have 
heen eulogised by all travellers. On many ocea- 
sions they have shown a singular unanimity in 
public affatrs; they had the courage to practise 
inoculation so early as 1742, aud to introduce the 
potato while an ignorant prejudice existed against 
it among their neighbours, The principal manu- 
facture is that of silk, which is largely carried on. 
The working of the yellow amber found on the S. 
coast of the island affords employment to some 
thousands of the population, ‘The snow of Mount 
tna is also a great source of wealth, ‘Ihe har- 
hour is not equal to the importance of the city ; 
but it is generally full of smali craft that resort 
thither for corn, macaroni, potatoes, olives, figs, 
silk, wine, almonds, cheese, oil, soda, manna, ean- 
tharides, amber, snow, and ‘lava, The environs 
are frnitful, and well cultivated. 

Catania is very ancient. It is believed to have 
been founded by the Chalcidians, and had Cha- 
rondas for its early legislator. Under the Romans, 
it was the residence of a pretor, and was adorned 
with many noble buildings. Owing, however, to 
the repeated occurrence of earthquakes, and the 
irruption of lava from “tna, its ancient monu- 
ments have been mostiy destroyed ; but the re- 
mains ‘of its amphitheatre, the circumference of 
which exceeds even that of the colosseum, as well 
ag of its theatre, odeum, hippodrome, temples, 
aqueducts, baths, dic, attest its former extent and 
magnificence. im 

CATANZARO, a town of Southern Italy, prov. 
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Cosenza, in a healthy and agreeable situation, on 
a mountain near the ‘iulf of Squilace, 29 m. SSE. 
Cosenza, Pop. 11,464°in 1862, The town suf- 
fered very severely from the dreadful earthquake 
of 1783, which overthrew several of its principal 
buildings; it still, however, has a cathedral, several 
churches and convents, a seminary, a royal aca- 
demy of science, a lyceum, a foundling hospital, a 
monte di pieté, and two hospitals ; and is defended ~ 
by a castle. It is the seat of a bishopric, of one of 
the four great civil courts of the kingdom, of a 
criminal court, and of an ordinary civil tribunal. 
There are considerable manufactures of silk, velvet, 
and cloth, and a good deal of trade is carried onin 
silk, corn, cattle, wine, and oil. ‘Ihe inhabitants 
are affable and industrious, and the women are 
reckoned the handsomest in the three Calabrias. 

CATEAU-CAMBRESIS, a town of France, dep. 
du Nord, cap, cant., on the Salle, 15 m. ESE, 
Cambray, on the Northern railway. Pop. 9,212 
in 1861, The town was formerly fortified; and 
has manufactures of starch, soap, and tobacco, 
with tanneries,-and some trade in lace. It is 
celebrated in diplomatic history for_the treaty 
concluded in it, in 1559, between France and 
Spain. 

CATHERINA (SANTA), or NOSSA SEN- 
HORA DO DESTERRO, a marit, city of Brazil, 
cap. prov. St’ Catherine, on the W. side of the 
island of same name, on the narrow strait se- 
parating it from the mainland, 520 m. SW. Rio 
Janeiro; lat, 27° 36’ S., long. 48° 40° W. Pop. 
probably from 5,000 to 6,000. From the landing 
place in the harbour, which is at the bottom of a 
verdant slope of about 500 yards, the town has 
a most beautiful appearance, and the perspective 
is nobly crowned by its fine cathedra]. The green 
is interspersed with orange trees, and forms an 
agrecable parade. ‘The houses are well built, have 
two or three stories with boarded floors, and are 
provided with neat gardens well stocked with ex- 
cellent vegetables and flowers, Besides the church 
of Nossa Senhora do Desterro, which gives name 
to the place, there were some years ago two 
chapels, a conrent, an hospicio, and good barracks. 
Notwithstanding its excellent port and convenient. 
situation, the trade of the town is not very con- 
siderable; but it is frequently visited by ships 
passing to and from the Pacific, and by those in 
the $, Sea whale-fishery, Sperm-whales used to 
be frequent on this coast, and even in the bay of 
St. Catherine, but they are now comparatively 
rare, There are some manufactures of coarse. 
cotton and linen stuffs, and earthenware. 

‘The island of St. Catherine may be entirely - 
circumnavigated, and many good anchorages are 
found between-its W. coast and the continent ; 
but the N. part of the channel is the only one 
suitable for large vessels, Here they anchor in 
5 fathoms on a mud bottom which holds well, and 
are protected from all winds, except from the NE., 
which are rarely dangerous, Opposite to the 
town the channel narrows, and the depth of water 
decreases to 2 fathoms, The roadstead is defended 
hy two forts, This is one of the very best places 
at which to tefit: excellent water may be had in 
any quantity for nothing, and provisions of all 
kinds are cheap and abundant. 

The island of St. Catherine is about 35 m. in 
length, N. to S., and frdm 4 to 8 m, in width. “Its 
shores rise abruptly from the sea to such a height, 
that in fair weather it is visible 45 m. off. Its 
most N. extremity, Point Rupa, is in lat, 2=° 22’ 
31” N., long. 48°°32'7” W. The surface of the 
island is singularly varied, presenting granite. 
mountains, fertile plains, swamps fit for the 
growth of rice, Takes stocket with fish; and several 
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small streams. Mandioc agd flax are the chief 
articles of culture; but Dheat, maize, pulse, 
onions, rice, sugar, cotton,® indigo, and an abund- 
ance of fruit are also grown. The climate is rather 
humid, but temperate and salubrious. 

CATMANDOO, or KHATMANDU, an inland 
city of N. Hindostan, cap. of the Nepaul dom., 
built in a mountainous region, 154 m, NNW. 
Patna, and 4,784 ft. above the level of the plains 
of Bengal. Estimated pop. 20,000. It extends 
for about 1m, along the bank of'a river; and con. 
tains many wooden and brick temples, with the 
palace of “the Nepaul rajah. The houses are 
mostly mean brick or tile buildings, often three or 
four stories high ; streets narrow and dirty, 

CATRINE, a manufacturing town of Scotland, 
co. Ayr, parish Sor, on the N, bank of the Ayr, 
32 m. 8. Glasgow. Pop. 2,484 in 1861, Cotton- 
Works were erected here by’ a company as early as 
1786, and a bleaching-work in 1824, "Both works 
are carried on by means of water-power, but in 
case of a deficient supply of water, steam-engines 
make good the deficiency. ‘The bleaching estab. 
lishment, in addition to what is manufactured at 
Catrine, bleaches all the cotton produced at the 
other mills belonging to the same company, the 
quantity varying from 15,000 to 25,000 yards per 
day. Every part of the process is carried on 
within doors, and without interr@ption, at all 
seasons of the year, There are seven schoo)s, 
six of which are supported by the school fees, and 
one maintained by a fixed salary paid by the 
company ; four libraries, one of which is attached 
to a Sunday-school; and several places of worship 
connected with the established church, or belong- 
ing to Presbyterian dissenters, 

CATTARO, a town of the Austrian states, cap. 
cire, of ‘same name, at the SE, extremity of the 
Gulf or Bocca di Catarro, 210 m. SE. Zara; lat, 
42° 25' 26” N,, long, 18° 46” 16” B, Pop. 3,970 in 
1857, The town is walled, and is farther defended 
by a fort built on an adjoining eminence, Streets 
narrow, dark, and gloomy, Notwithstanding its 
small size, it has a cathedral, a collegiate church, 
seventeen other Roman Catholic churches and 
chapels, a Greek church, six convents, atid a 
hospital, It is the seat of the administration of 
the circle and of a bishop, and has a government 
high-school, 
the Adriatic. At its mouth there are two rocks 
dividing the entrance into three separate chan- 
nels, twe.of which admit the largest ships, In- 
ternally the gulf is Spacious and secure, though 
yitle frequented by shipping, The trade of Cat- 

is chiefly with the Turkish district of Monte- 

‘gro, The vicinity is very picturesque; but 
rom being surrounded on three sides by moun- 
tains, Cattaro has this disadvantage, that the 
sun rises an hour later and is lost an hour earlier 


than in other places under the same latitude. The | 


district of Cattaro was the seat of a Roman colouy; 
but the town itself only dates from the 6th cen’ 
tury. Tt has suffered much fcom earthquakes, 
especially in 1563 and 1667. It was, long the 
cap, of a small reppblic, which, falling ‘into debt, 
placed itself under the fovernment of Venice on 
the single condition o} having its debts paid. 
Previously to the treaty of Tilsit this town was 
for-some time in the occu ation of the Russians, 

CATTEGAT, or KA’ ‘EGAT, a portion of the 
N, Sea, or of the Baltic, between Jutland and 
Syeden. (See Batic. 

AW BUL, or CABUL {an. Aria and Arachosia), 
an extensive region of Central Asia, formerly 
the centre of a powerful kingdom reaching from 
Keshed to Cashmere, and from the Oxus to the 


ocean, but ney compriging only the country be} 


The harbour is one of the best in | 
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tween lat, 28° and 87° N., and long. 59° 80’ and 
72° E.; and divided into four chiefships, inde- 
pendent of each other, viz. those of its principal 
cities, Caubul, Peshawur, Candahar, and Herat, 
Canbul, in its extended sense, includes the 
greater portion of Affghanistan, Seistan (an. 

jana), and Sewestan, with parts of Kho- 
Tassan, Caufiristan (the Kohistan), and Lahore : 
length and breadth each about 600 m The 
Pop. was estimated by Mr, Elphinstone, in 1809, 


at about 14,060,000, but this estimate is believed’ 


to have been too high when it was framed; and 
since that period civil wars and foreign conquests 
have deprived Caubul of the provs. of Beloo- 
chistan, Sinde, Moultan, Damaun, Cashmere, 
Balkh, &c., and have diminished the pop. to little 
More than 5,000,000. At present, besides the 
cities already named, the chief towns are, Ghiznee, 
Dooshak, and Furrah. 

The N. and E. portion of Caubul is a lofty 
table-land, its mountains belonging to the Hindoo 
Koosh (or Indian Caucasus), and two of its offsets, 
viz. the Solimaun and Paropamisan ranges. The 
Koosh mountain, about long. 69° E., wives its 
name to the range which extends from it both 
W. and E., and beyond the Indus is continuous 
with the Himalaya, running generally SW. to 
NE., and in the Kohistan forming the N. boundary 
of Caubul. Between long. 70° and 72° it makes 
a remarkable curve to the S., opposite to which 
the Bolor-Tagh (or cloudy mountains) unites with 
gt approaches it, from “Budukhshan on the N. 
The highest, as well as the most S. point of this 
curve, is apparently a mountain, called Coond, 
or Kooncr, near long, 71°, where the Affzhans 
believe the ark to have rested after the del luge ; 
4 tradition current, however, Tespecting the 
Tukhte Solimaun also. The Koosh is covered 
with Perpetual snow; its peaks are visible from 
Bactria, India, and even Tartary, aud one of them, 
measured by Sir A. Burnes, was found to be 
20,493 ft, high. Mr, Elphinstone observed at 
Peshawur three inferior mountain ranges, pro~ 
gressively decreasing in height beneath the 
former; the description of which will serve, he 
says, to give an idea of the rest of the Koosh 
chain; the lowest range was destitute of snow, 
and its sides were clothed with forests of pine, 
oak, and wild olive, European fruits and to: era, 
fern, and elegant sirubs. The tops of the second 
Tange are covered with snow, and the third are so 
to half their height. On the high central range 
Mr. Elphinstone observed that ‘no diminution in 
the snow could, be perceived in any part in the 
month of June, wher the thermometer in the plain 
of Peshawur was at 113° Fabr, The Koh-i-Baba 
range, between Caubul and Baumian, is the con- 
tinuation W, of the Koosh 3 but its peaks are not 
so lofty, probably not more than 18,000 ft, 
(Burnes, ii1.°203), although ‘covered with’ etemal 
snow for a considerable distance beneath their 
summits.’ The passes of Hajeeguk and Kaloo 
on this range are Tespectively 12,490 and 13,000 
ft. above the sea; the other are none more 
than 9,000 ft. in height, and all, without ex- 
ception, ase free from snow by the end of June. 
In the defiles the road often winds at the base of 
a mural precipice, rising to 2,000 or 3,000 ft. per- 
pendicularly, and in one called’ Dura-i- 
zundan, or dhe ‘Valley of the Dungeon,’. the 
height is suth as to exclude the sun at noon- 
day: at the height of 10,000 ft, however, the 
ground in some parts is ploughed when the snow 
disappears, the grain sown in May bein, 
in October. The ranges N. of the Kobi 
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precipitous line, 2,500 ft. high. The valley of the 
wybul river separates the Koosh from the Teera 
mountains, which run in a parallel direction, de- 
creasing in size to the E,; but in their higher 
parts are covered with perpetual snow, and are 
certainly as much as 15,000 ft. high. ’ (Burnes, 
ii, 105.) The Solimaun range commences with 
the Sufued-Koh, 8. of the Caubul valley; across 
which itymay be considered as connecting itself 
with the Koosh, by méans of cross ranges, causing 
Many cascades and acclivities in the bed of the 
tiver. This range stretches from nearly 34° to 
29° N, lat., where it becomes connected with the 
high table-land of Kelat (Beloochistan). It is 
not 80 high as the Koosh : its principal points are 
the Sufued-Koh, or ‘White Mountain,’ and the 
Tukbte Solimaun, or ‘Throne of Solomon,’ the 
last near lat. 31° 30° N.: the former is always 
covered with snow, and the latter so for three 
months in the year. Between these two points 
this range decreases considerably in height, 
especially where it is intersected by the Gomul 
river, The Solimaun chain has several parallel 
ridges, and gives off many lateral and other 
ranges, especially a remarkable one to the SW., 
including the Khojeh Amram hills; a broad range, 
though of no great altitude, which appears to join 
the table-land of Kelat. On the E. a high and 
broad range, abounding in salt, passes off near the 
‘Teera mountains, across the Indus, into the Pan- 
jab, with a SE, direction, The Paropamisan 
mountains (for which as a whole there is no 
modern name) occupy a large space of country, 
extending 360 m, E, to W., and 200 m. N, to S.; 
W. of the Koosh, and between the Hehnund river 
and Toorkistan. ‘They are a maze of mountains, 
difficult of access, and little frequented; their E, 
portion is cold, ragged, and barren, although no- 
where covered with perpetual snow: in the W. 
they contain rather wider valleys, and are some- 
what better cultivated, Their, greatest declivity 
ison the N. side, from which they send off several 
ranges towards Balkh; the slope of the whole 
tract is towards the W. 

The Koosh, collectively called the Caubul Ko- 
histan, or ‘Land of Mountains,’ contains, in its 
higher ranges, a number of narrow valleys ; in its 
Jower portions the valleys are of some size; Mr. 
ElpRinstone calling them ‘plains.’ Many open 
laterally into the valley of Caubul, which oecupies 
the space between the Indian Caucasus and the 
Soliman and Teera mountains, and which in 
some places is 25 m. wide, The narrow plain, or 
valley of the Swaut river, is well watered; yields 
two harvests of most sorts of grain; and abounds 
in orchards, mulberry-gardens, and plane-trees : 
others are by no means so wide or productive, and 
are often bounded .by a number of narrow glens, 
There are many fertile and well-watgred valleys 
on both sides the Solimaun range. 

Besides those of the desert, which extend over 
the S, and W. parts of Caubul, there are many 
extensive and productive plains : that of Peshawur, 
about 85 m, in diam,, is well watered ; its streams 
fringed with willows and tamarisks ; and has nume- 
Tous gardens and orchards scattered over it: the 
latter contain a profusion of apple, plum, peach, 
pear, quince, and pomegranate trees. The greater 
part of this plain is highly cultivated and irri- 
gated by canals, and the uncultivated parts co- 
vered with a thick elastic sod, scarcely equalled, 
except in England: its villages are gencraily | 
large, very clean and neat, and surrounded with 
groves of date, peepul, and tamarisk. ‘The valley 
of Caubu] encloses some small plains, of which 
that of Jellalabad is the princigal, Most of the 
cities and large towns are in fertile plains; one of 
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great luxuriance funds Herat; and the site of 
Furrah, and other s in the W., as well as the 
banks of the Helmund, seem ‘rich oases in the 
midst of a waste.’ ‘The desert in Seistan, Gurm- 
seer, and Shorawuk, Nas an ill-defined boundary, 
and often encroaches on the habitable country. 

The Indus forms, for a short distance, the E. 
boundary, and excepting it, there is no river which 
is not fordable throughout its course for the greater 
part of the year. The principal of the minor rivers 
are the Caubul, Helmund, Furrah-Rood and Lora. 
The only lake of any importance is that of Seistan, 
or Zurrah (Aria Palus), which receives the waters 
of the Helmund (Etymander). 

The Climate varies with the elevation ; the tem- 
perature is much higher at Peshawur and Canda- 
har than at Caubul and Ghiznee; but, generally 
speaking,’ the average heat of the year does not 
equal that of India, nor the cold that of England. 
At Caubul the snow lies on the ground for five 
months, and Burnes found the thermometer stood 
no higher than 64° Fahr. during the hottest period 
of the day in the month of May. The prevailing 
winds throughout Caubul are westerly. ‘The rains 
brought by the SW. monsoons are much dimin- 
ished in power by the time they reach the NE. 
part of the country, where the rainy season is . 
limited to a month of cloudy weather, and occa- 
sional showers, At Candabar the influence of 
this monsoon is not felt in the least degree: at 
Caubul there is no regular wet season; but showers 
are frequent at all times of the year, as in Eng- 
land. At Peshawur, by the first week in March, 
peach and plum trees begin to blossom, and by the 
end of that month are in full foliage: from July 
to Septr, the weather is cloudy; the winter lasts 
from the latter month till Feb. Caubul generally 
is healthy ; the most prevalent diseases are fevers, 
small-pox, and ophthalmia. Sir A, Burnes found 
the inhabitants of the Koosh, at 10,000 ft, above 
the sea, quite free from goitre, so common in the 
lower rangés of the Himalaya, 

Geology and Minerals.—A core of granite, and 
resting on it a deep bed of slate, are the prominent 
geological features of the Koosh: the slate forma~ 
tion ineludes gneiss, mica, and clay-slate, chlorite, 
carbonate of lime, and quartz; gneiss generally 
occupying the lower portion. ‘The Solimaun chain 
is composed of a hard black stone; its accompany- 
ing ranges on the E. of an equally hard red stone, 
and a friable grey sandstone: the hills between. 
Herat and Dooshak consist partly of~a mixed 
reddish and black rock, streaked with ore, and 
partly of greywacke slate. Iron, lead, copper, an- 
timony, tin, and zine are found in various parts 
of the mountain region, and 40 or 12 lead mines 
near Baumian, and elsewhere, are worked ; gold is 
washed down by the rivers that come from the 
Hindoo Koosh ; there are extensive deposits of 
sulpbur in Seistan, at Cohut, &c.; coal, naphtha, 
and petroleum are met with in the latter district ; 
salt in the E. part of the country, both in springs 
and beds; and saltpetre is procured from the soil 
in many places, 

Many of the forest trees, arel most of the finer 
fruits of Europe grow wild. The timber in the 
mountain region consists chiefly of pine, oak, 
cedar, gigantic cypress, and wild olive: the Hindoo 
Koosh is destitute of wood, and in many places of 
yerdure. Some of the hills produce the birch, 
holly, hazel, and mastic, the wild vine, berberry, 
blackberry, and many other bushes bearing edible 
berries; the valleys abound with extens#ve or- 
chards, particularly of apricot-trees; the other 
trees most common on the plains are the mulberry, 
tamarisk, plane, willow, and poplar. The assa- 
feetida plant {tows luxuri-ntly at afi elevation of 
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7,000. fi.; hemlock, fennel, peppermint, nettles, 
and other such plants cdmmon in Europe, are 
equally common in the*higher parts of Caubul, 
with a profusion of roses, poppies, hyacinths, and 
jessamines, The vegetatien of the lowlands ap- 
proximates more to that of India; and, on descend- 
ing into them, the contrast with the country just 
passed is so striking that itis thus adverted to by 
the Emperor Baber in his commentaries: —‘I saw 
another world. The grass, the birds, the trees, 
the animals, and the tribes of men: all was new ! 
I was astonished,’ 

Lions of a small species are said to have been 
found in the hilly country about Caubul; tigers 
are met with in most of the wooded tracts; 
wolves, hyenas, jackals, wild dogs, the elk, and 
various other kinds of deer, wild sheep, and goats, 
on the E, hills; the wild ass in the desert ; foxes, 
hares, porcupines, ichneumons, and ferrets are 
also found. Birds are very numerous, and include 
several kinds of eagles, hawks, and other birds of 
Prey; herons, eranes, wild fowl, and game, in 
plenty ; doves, magpies, thrushes, and nightin- 
gales: parrots and birds of rich plumage are found 
only in the E, Turtles and tortoises are nume- 
Tous; there are no crocodiles in the rivers; the 
snakes are mostly harmless. Large scorpious in- 
fest Peshawur ; mosquitoes, except in Seistan, are 
less troublesome ‘than in India; large flights of 
locusts are rare, but occasionally cause a famine 
in Khorassan, 

Races of Men.—The Affghans, who call them- 
selves Pooshtoon, bear a considerable resemblance 
to the Jews; and, though they consider it a re- 
proach to be called Jews, they claim, desvent from 
ason of Saul. Sir W. Jones and Sir A. Burnes 
contend for their Jewish origin; Mr. Elphinstone 
diseredits it, They are divided into a number of 
tribes, often at war with each other, especially 
those in the E, of Caubul, and each under the au- 
thority of a chief, who, however, is usually as- 
sisted by a council (jeerga), consisting of the 
heads of the tribe, Mr, Elphinstone conceives 
their political condition to bear a strong analogy 
to that of the Scottish clans, in former times; but 
the genius of the Affghans is more decidedly re- 
publican ; they resist every encroachment of their 
Tulers, and have a boldness and clevation of cha- 
racter unknown to most other Asiatic nations, 
They are Mohammedans of the Soonite sect, but 
use the Persian alphabet: their literature bears a 
similarity to that of the Persians; but it has a 
superior dignity and refinement, and in many re~ 
spects is not unlike that of Europe. The Affghans 
are hospitable, and tolerant in religion; but ex- 
tremely superstitious and addicted to astrology, 
divination and alchemy. They are plunderers by 
profession ; in the W. they live in tents, in the E. 
in fixed habitations ; only a few of them reside in 
the large towns. Their chief amusements are the 
chase, feasting, songs and recitations: they have 
slaves, but traffic very little in them, (See 
AFFGHANISTAN,) 

The Eimauks and Hazaurehs, two races of Tartar 
origin, although using dialects of the Persian 
tongue, inhabit the Paropamisan mountains. The 
Eimauks, who are divided into four principal tribes, 
subdivided into numerous clans, each governed by 
its ‘chief, occupy the lower parts of the country, 
between Caubul city and Herat; Mr. Elphinstone 
estimated their number at about 450,000. In war 
yey are ferocious and cruel: they retain many 

Hogyl customs, mixed’ with others of Persian 
origin; they live almost entirely in camps, and use 
the same kind of food as the Affghans, with the 
Addition of herse-flesh and bread of an oily kind 
ofnut, They cultivate wheat, barley, and millet; 
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keep many sheep, and rear a small but active breed 
of horses: they are Mohammedans of the Soonite 
sect. The Hazaurehs have been estimated at 
about 350,000 ; they inhabit 2 higher region than 
the Eimanks, a cold and sterile country, where 
little corn can be grown: their sheep, oxen, horses, 
and the produce of the chase, furnish them with 





their principal articles of food; sugar ang salt are 
the foreign commodities most in dem: amongst 
them, ey live in villages of thate! houses, 


and are divided into different clans, constantly at 
war with each other, and each governed by an 
absolute chief. The Hazaurehs have stréng Tartar 
features, and many similarities in customs and 
dress with the Uzbeks ; the women, who are fre- 
quently good-looking, possess an untxampled li- 
cense and ascendancy over their husbands, These 
People are passionate, fickle, and capricious; but 
conversable, hospitable, and very fond of music, 
recitation, visiting, and other sociable kinds of 
amusement, Many of them are performers on a 
guitar, poets, and improvisatori, ‘They belong to 
the sect of Ali, The Tadjiks, or TYaujiks (see 
Bokuara), are probably descendants of the ori. 
ginal Persian inhab,.of the country, and uf the 
Arabs who conquered it in the first century after 
the Hegira, They live mostly in and round the 
larger towns, and everywhere reside in fixed habi- 
tations, having settled employments. They are 
zealous Soonees, mild, sober, peaceable, and indus- 
trious ; and assimilate much more with the Affghans 
than their brethrén of Bokhara do with the Uzbeks. 
The Tadjiks are most numerous towards the W. of 
Caubul ; as the Hindkees ( Hindoos, Juts, Sindians) 
are towards the E. The Hindoos are, however, to 
be met with all over the country, chiefly as money~ 
changers and tradesmen ; they are mostly of the 
Kshastriya or military caste, ‘The Kuzzilbashes, 
or Persian Toorks, inhabit the towns; the Belo, 
ches are generally almost confined to the 8,: there 
are about 2,000 Arab families, besides Armenians, 
Abyssinians, European Turks, Jews, and Cautirs 
amongst the population, 

Agriculture,—-There are five classes of cultiva- 
tors—Ist, proprietors, who cultivate their own land 3 
2nd, tenants, who pay a fixed rent in money, or a 
proportion of the produce ; 8rd, buzgurs, or me- 
tayers; 4th, hired labourers; 5th, villeins, who 
cultivate their lords’ lands without wages. The 
lands are more eqhally divided in Caubul than in 
most countries, and the first class, or that of smali 
proprictors, is very large, as by the Mohammedan 
law every man's estate is at his death divided. 
equally amongst his sons. The class of tenants is 
not numerous. are generally from 1 to 5 
years, and the rent varies from 1-10thepart to half 
the produce; the landlord generally providing the 
seed, cattle, and farm implements. Labourers are 
principally employed by the buzgurs; they are fed 
and clothe’! by their employers, and’ paid for 9 
months’ work about 30 rupees. The villeing are 
many of them of foreign deseent, and always at 
tached to the service of some “master; they are 
subject to taxation, and even death-punishment 
from their lord, but have the privilege of removing 
from the service of one master to another : the 
are most numerous amongst the Eusofzyes and 
other Affghan tribes in the NE. There are two 
harvests in the year; one top, consisting of rice, 
millet, jowaree, and maize, is sown in the spring, 
and reaped $n autumn; the other, which conétets 
of wheat, barley, and legumes, is sown at the end 
of autumn, and reaped in summer, Rice is 
in most parts of the country, but wheat is the 
common food of the people: barley is usually given 
tohorses, The yegetables and pot-herbs of Kurope 
and India are cultivated largely, especially turnips 
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and carrots; melonsand cucumbers are abundantly 
grown in the neighbourhood of the towns; and 
ginger, turmeric, and the sugar-cane in the E.; but 
the latter plant is confined to rich plains, and most 
of the sugar, as well as the cotton, used in Caubul 
is brought from India, The palma Christi, sesa- 
roum, and mustard, are grewn for the sake of their 
oil; tobacco is cultivated in most parta; madder 
abounds in,the W.; and Caubul furnishes to India 
its chief supply of that article: Jucerne and other 
artificial grasses are sown for the cattle. Much of 
the land fit for culture has been brought into that 
state by ixrigations undertaken by individuals 
singly, or associated for the purpose. Cultivable 
land in Caubul is generally valued at from nine to 
twelve years’ purchase, frrigation is effected by 
means of canals and subterranean conduits, be- 
neath the slopes of hills, termed ecauraiz, which 
ate common in Persia, The plough is heavier and 
makes deeper furrows than that of India, but still 
only employs one pair of oxen, All grain is sown 
broadcast ; and drill husbandry is unknown. The} 
place of a harrow is supplied by a plank dragged 
over the field, on which a man stands. The sickle 
is the only instrument used for reaping, The flail 
is unknown; and the corn is trodden out by oxen, 
or forced out by a frame of wood filled with 
branches, on which a man sits, and is dra, over 
the straw by cattle. It is winnowed by being 
thrown against the wind, and, when cleaned, is 
kept in hampers plastered with mad, unbaked 
earthen pots, and coarse hair-cloth bags, 

For grinding the corn, windmills are used in the 
'W., but these are very different from ours, for the 
sails are inside, and there is an opening in the 
erection to admit the wind. Water-mills are not 
unknown, but handmills are most generally used, 
‘The manure employed is composed of dung, straw, 
and ashes, but the dung of eamels is carefully 
avoided, Horses are employed in ploughing only 
by the Eimauks; in Seistan camels perform this 
work. There are no carts, The horses of Herat 
are very fine, and somewhat similar to the Arabian 
breed; and there is a strong and useful breed of 
ponies, especially about Baumeean. Mules pre- 
ferable to those of India; but asses, camels, and 
dromedaries mostly are used for carriage. ‘The ox 
resembles that of India; sheep chiefly of the broad- 
tailed kind; and the goats, which are numerous, 
have often long and tortuous “aorns, ‘Ihe grey- 
hounds and pointers are excellent. A great number 
of horses are annually sold in the N, and W. of 
India, under the name of Caubul and Candahar 
breeds; but no horses are bred in lgrge numbers in 
Caubul, nor are those of Candahar exported in any 
quantity. « 

Trade.—E. ~—The principal foreign trade 
is with India, Persia, and Toorkistan: the exports 
to the first-named country are principally horses 
and ponies; furs, shawls, chintz; madder, assa- 
feetida, tobacco, and fruits: those to Toorkistan 
are shawls, turbans, chintz, white cloth, indigo, 

_ and other Indian produce: to Persia the same 
articles, with the carpcts of Herat. The latter- 
named article, with woollens, furs, madder, cheese, 
and some piece-goods, are sent from the W. to the 
E. provs.; and Bhawupoor and Mooltan cloths, 
silk, cotton, and indigo, are sent back in return. 
Tron, salt, alum, sulphur, and the other natural 
produce, are also exported, S 

Amports—From India are coarse cutton cloths, 
worn-by the mass of the people; musling, silks, 
and brocade; indigo, in’ great quantities; ivory, 
chalk, bamboos, wax, tin, sandal-wood, sugar, and 
spiges: from Toorkistan, horses, gold, and silver; 
cochineal, broad cloth, and tinge: cast-iron pots, 
cutlery, hardware, and other European articles, 
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from Russia, vié Bq Silk’, cottons, em- 
broidery, and Indian‘ chintz come from, Persia ; 
slaves from Arabia and jinia ; silks, satina, 
tea, porcelain, dyes, and the precious metals, from 
the Chinese dominions; and dates and cocoa-nuts 
from Beloochistan. The merchants are chiefly 
Tadjiks, Persians, or Affghans, and Hindkees in 
the E.; but no Affghan ever keeps a shép, or ex- 
ercises any handicraft trade. Caubul is the great 
mart for the trade with Toorkistan ; Peshawur for 
that with the Punjab; and Candahar and Herat 
for that with Persia. The demand for British 
manufactures has increased so much latterly, that 
Russia, which before 1816 supplied a great many 
articles, now only sends nankeen and broad chintz, 
of a description not manufactared in Britain, into 
the market. The greater part of the trade between 
India, Caubul, and Bokhara is conducted. by the 
Lohanees, a pastoral tribe of Affghans, often of 
considerable wealth. About 1,000 camel-loads of 
Indian goods are annually consamed in Caubul. 
The Caubul merchants have latterly begun to fre- 
quent the annual faire on the borders of the Rus- 
sian dominions, and most of the Russian trade with 
Bokhara has fallen into their hands, Sir A. Burnes 
remarks, that were such fairs to be established on 
our NW. frontier, and encouragemené given to the 
Lohanee merchants, who are every way deserving 
of it, a large export of British manufactures would 
take place. 

Roads —In an inland country, without navi- 
gable rivers, and not suited to wheeled carriages, 
traffic must be carried on by means of beasts of 
burden ; camels are the principal of these in Cau- 
bul, and constitute great part of the wealth of 
many individuals, as are let ont to merchants 
by ose who cannot afford to trade themselves, 

‘he merchants commonly travel in bodies, called 
caravans, and place themselves generally under 
the conduct of some chief whom they elect as 
canfila baushee, or an officer with absolute command 
over all the arrangements of the journey. ‘There 
are but fro great routes through the country ; 
one from across the mountains at Baumeean, 
prone Caubul to Peshawur, and thence into the 
Punjab; and the other from Herat to Candahar: 
on this line there are few obstacles to op a 
European army, and the latter city could farnish 
abundant supplies, From Candahar there are two 
routes; the former tl th Ghiznee to Caubul, 
not difficult for nine months in the year, but next 
to impassable in the winter, from the snow and 
intense cold; the second through the valley of 
Pisheen and Quetta to Shikarpore in Sinde; a 
country furnishing supplies of food, but deficient 
in wood and water, There is another road across 
the Solimaun range from Candahar to Dera Ghazee 
Khan, in Damaun; but it is said to be hardly 
practicable for a European army, and is not tra- 
velled by merchants, The Khyber Pase from 
Peshawur to Caubul has, in consequence of enor- 
mous exactions on merchandise at the former 
place, been deserted by traders, and is unsafe, 
Camels, horses, mules, &c., are cheap enough 
throughout Caubul; but fuel is very scarce and 
dear, and water is not generally to be had. im 
abundance: two great drawbacks in travelling. 
(Conolly, ii. 323.) 

The Public Revenue, in settled times, amounts, 
according to Mr. Elphinstone, to nearly 3,000,0002 ; - 
but, before the revolution which dethroned Shah 
Shoojah, 1-3rd part was remitted to different tri- 
butary princes, who consented to hold their do- 
minions as grants from the khan of Caubul: of 
the rest, half was assigned for military services to 
the chiefs, and the remainder for the maintenaneé" 
[of moollahs ad dervises.q The ch'>f sources of 
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the revenué under the 4. khan are, the land, 
the tribute of, certain tripes, the town duties and 
customs, certain fines and forfeitures, and the 
profits of the mint. The land revenne is collected 
by the head man of each Millage, and paid either 
through the head of the tribe, or the hakim or 
governor of the province: great peculation is 
often practised by the hakim, as the current ex- 
penses are paid before the balance is sent to the 
treasury. 

Government.—Under the monarchy, the crown 
was hereditary in the family of the Suddozyes, 
who belonged to the tribe of the Dooraunees, said 
by Mr, Elphinstone to be the greatest, bravest, 
and most civilised of all the Affghan tribes. The 
Tight of succession was not always vested in the 
eldest son; but the future heir was determined 
cither by the reigning sovereign or a council of 
the great officers of state. 7 

Justice is administered in the cities by the 
cauzy (or cadi), assisted by muftis and other 
officers; but where the khan happens to reside, 
criminal complaints are made to him. The cauzies 
have deputies over the whole country. The police 
of towns is managed under one head, in three 
departments, viz. watchmen, inspectors of public 
morals, and superintendents of weights and mea- 


sures. In the country the people to whom the 
land belongs are answerable for the police, In 
eases of robbery and theft, if the chief of the 


village or of the division of a tribe in whose lands 
a crime was committed, fail to produce the thief, 
he pays the value of the property stolen, and 
levies it on the people under him, The police is 
very bad, and does not interfere in murders for 
retaliation, except in towns and their vicinity, 

Religious Establishment.— Moollahs or priests 
always fill the duties of inspectors of public morals : 
under the police established in the country, they 
have grants of land from the head-man of the 
tribe, and a tax similar to tithes, but by no means 
equivalent to them in amount: in the towns they 
are maintained by fees on marri: and burials, 
and the gifts of their congregations. A super- 
intendent priest and a registrar are established in 
each city; several are connected with the royal 
household; and at the visit of Mr. Elphinstone, 
there was a professor and a body of students in 
theology at the king’s palace, each of whom re- 
ceived a daily allowance for his support, 

Armed force is chietly cavalry, 3-4ths of whom 
are Kuzzilbashes, They are collected in bodies, 
varying in number from 6 to 800, under their 
several chiefs, and tolerably mounted, Their dress 
is a loongee or turban, one end of which is tied 
under the throat in the field; a hummerbund or 
garment, which serves for a coverlid at night; a 
Aoorla or shirt, udkalig (low trowsers), and boots to 
the knees, and over all a caffan or cloak: their 
arms are a sabre, a gun, with a good flint lock, 
and long bayonet; a powder and ball pouch round 
the waist, and always a shield: their saddles are 
high both behind and betore, and they all carry a 
Tope with a twisted chain attached, by which they 
ean secure their horsea at any place or "time. 
There are about 12,000 infantry, all Affghans, 
armed with a sword, shield, and match-lock, which 
carries ‘twice as far as a musket; but being too 
heavy to be brought up to the shoulder, is fur- 
nished with a prong or reat, which is fixed in the 
ground. These al are but skirmishers, and 
fight generally in ambush: there are besides two 
Teginfents raiged seven years ago in Bombay, one 
of 800, and the other of 800 men, dressed in Euro- 
pean uniform, but ill paid and disciplined; and 
wretched artillery of about fifty field-pieces of dif- 
ferent sizes, Sniy half @f which araMsed. fi 
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History —Caubul waa ‘amongat the countries 
invaded by Alexander, and several spota may be 
almost confidently identified with those mentioned. 
by the historians of that conqueror, A remark- 
able rock near Bajour is probably the celebrated 
Aornus; Jellalabad is supposed to bein the neigh- 
bourhood of the spot where Alexander revelled in 
imitation of Bacchus; many topes or artificial 
mounds are situated along the skirt of the moun- 
tain ridges, and on the banks of the Caubul river, 
some of which having been opened, have been 
found to contain Grecian coins, gems, bones, cups, 
lamps, &c. A.D. 997 Caubul was conquered v 
the Tartars under Sebuctaghi, whose successor. 
extended their empire over great part of India, 
Khorassan, Balkh, and Budukshan. In 1737 
Nadir Shah possessed himself of the country; and 
in 1747 Ahmed Shah Abdalli, the founder of the 
Dooraunee dynasty, was crowned at Candahar, 
His successor Timour Shah died in 1793 without 
naming an heir, and, in consequence of the un- 
certainty of the succession, a protracted civil war 
broke out among his three sons, One of them, 
Shah Shoojah-ul-Moolk, having succeeded in 
placing himself on thg throne, was defeated and 
deposed, in 1809, by Putten Khan, chief of the 
Bauricksye family, who d the cause of 
Mahmoud, brother of Shah Shoojah. But not- 
withstanding his great services, Fatteh Khan was 
treacherously murdered, in 1818, by Mahmoud. 
On this event taking place, the brothers of Futteh 
Khan, who had been made governors of provinces, 
revolted; and one of them, Dost Mohamed Khan, 
established himself on the throne of Caubul. Run- 
jeet Singh seized about the same time on Cash- 
mere and Peshawur; and Herat and its depen= 
dencies were the only: part of the old monarchy 
that continued in the possession of the Doorannee 
dynasty, Dost Mohamed having assisted the 
Persians in their attempts on Herat; and having, 
it is alleged, on various occasions evinced his 
hostility to British interests, the Indian govern- 
ment determined upon dethroning him, and on 
placing Shah Shoojah onthe musnud, For this 
purpose a powerful army crossed the Indus, and 
advanced as far as Ghiznee without meeting any 
opposition, other than that arising from the nature 
of the country, and the deficiency of supplies, 
‘The latter having, been taken by storm, after a 
short but sharp contest, on the 23rd June 1839, a 
panic seized the troops of Dost Mohamed, who 
immediately disbanded themselves; and Shah 
Shoojah was shortly after enthroned at Caubul, 
whence he hag been driven thirty years before, 
But he was unable to maintain himself on his 
slippery elevation even with the assistance of the 
strong British force left in Caubul, We have 
elsewhere noticed the singularly disastrous retreat 
of that forge from that city early in 1842; with 
the subsequent invasion of the country by the 
British, aud their final withdrawal from it. (See 
AFFGHANISTAN in this Dict. ; Elphinstone’s Cau- 
bul, passim; Conolly’s Journey to India; Burnes? 
Trav. into Bokhara, 1885.) 

CauBot, the ancient cap. of the above country, 
under the Douraunee dynasty, situated in the 
plain, and on both banks the river of same 
name, 6,600 ft. above the level of the sea; 56 m. 
NNE, Ghiznee, 140 m, WNW. Peshawar: lat, 
34° 22’ N., dong. 69° 15’ E. Pop. about 60,000. 
The city is compactly built: on three sides tt-is 
enclosed by a semicircle of low hills, along the top 
of which runs a weak wall, with an opening sur- 
rounded by a rampart towards the E., by which 
the principal road enters through a gate, after 
passing a bridge ver the river. The His- 
saur, or ‘ palace of the kings,’ which stands on the 
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citadel, and contains several halls, disti hed. 
with the royal omament of a gilded cupola: there 
is an upper citadel, formerly used as a state prison 
for princes of the blood ; but as fortresses both are 
‘contemptible. In the centre of the city is an 
open square, whence issue four bazaars, with shops 
about two stories high ; the houses are constructed 
of sun-dried bricks and wood, but few of them 
have any pretensions to elegance. Caubul is, how- 
ever, a bustling place; the chief mart of trade in 
the country ; and its bazaars are superior to most 
in the E.: the great bazaar is a handsome roofed 
arcade 600 ft, long by 30 ft, broad. Each different. 
trade has ils separate quarter, Provisions in sum- 
mer are moderate, but both wood and grain are 
dear in winter, Its climate, and the scenery 
around it, are both very fine; the banks of its 
river are beautifully adorned with poplar, willow, 
and mulberry ; but the most pleasing spot in its 
vicinity is the tomb of the Emperor Baber, who 
made Caubul his capital, His grave is marked 
by two erect slabs of white marble, situated in a 
small garden at the summit of a hill overlooking 
the city: outside Caubul also stands the tomb of 
Timour Shah, an unfinishéd octagonal brick build- 
ing 50 ft. high, 

In the 7th century of our zra, the Arabian 
writers mention Caubul as the residence of a 
Hindoo prince; it was, as already stated, the 
eapital of the empire of Baber, and taken by 
Nadir Shah in 1739, At his death it was taken 
by Ahmed Shah Abdalli, and remained the capital 


of Affghanistan till the destruction of the 
monarchy: 
The chiefship of Caubul extends N. to the 


Hindoo Koosh and Baumegan; E. to Neemla half 
way to Peshawur; 8, to Ghiznee, which city it 
includes ; and W. to the country of the Hazaureha. 
Much of the country is mountainous, and of great 
natural strength but small resources; there is 
plenty of fruit, and forage for cattle, but grain 
grows scantily. The revenues of Caubul amount. 
to 18 lacs rupees a year: those derived from the 
city customs are 2 lacs annually, which amount 
they have reached in consequence of the en- 
couragement given to trade by the lately deposed 


han, 

CAUCASUS, a great mountain-range, extend- 
ing in a NW. and SE. direttion, between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. Its extreme points are 
those of the main ridge or back bone of the 
system, which, commencing at Anape, on the 
Black Sea, in lat. 44° 50' N,, runs first SE. as far 
as the parallel of 42° 50', and meridian of 40° 45'; 
then almos* due E. to the long. of 46°, and finally, 
again SE. to Baku, on the Caspian Sea, in lat, 
40° 20', where it terminates. The direct distance 
between Anape and Baku is 690 m., but, following 
its windings, the ridge of the Caucasis measures 
800 m, The extent of the mountains towards the 
N. is very well marked by the courses of the 
rivers Kuban and Terek; the one flowing W., 
along the basis to the Black Sea, the other E. to 
the Caspian. The natural S. limit is the Araxes ; 
so that the breadth of this range, in its widest 
part, is about 5°, or nearly 350 m.; and in its 
narrowest, along the shores of the Caspian, not 
much short of 250 m. The area enclosed by 
these two seas and three rivers, taken as the 
houndaries of the Caucasian system, is not less 
than -100,000 sq. m., but it must be remarked, 
that within these limits there is, though not 
much, some level land; and that the least ele- 
vation is found, not in the bed of the Araxes, but 
in that of the Kur. (Klaproth’s ‘Trav. in Caue. 
and Georg., p. 158, ef seq.; Mignan’s Winter 
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part of the hill N. of this entrance, is a kind of dowrey tag Rai, 








i, 27, ef seg. ; Col. Mon- 
teith’s Geog. Journ., fi. 21-57.) 

The hij of the Caucasus attains an 
altitude of 17,785 ft., which is more than 2,000 ft. 
higher than Monte Blanc, (Bontzkoffskoi’s 
Lettres sur le Caucasse, p. 23.) This peak, or 
rather mountaifi-knot, is found nearly at the 
intersection of the 43rd parallel with the 42nd 
meridian. Among European geographers it has 
been called, improperly enough, Ersouns, Ex- 
BuRZ, or E.BRouz; a name which, in the spread 
of information concerning E. countries, is likely 
to be productive of no little confusion, It is 
already applied to a peak of the Caucasus, and a 
range on the S, of the Caspian Sea, and may, 
unless care be taken, be multiplied indefinitely, 
since it is not a proper name, but a common de- 
signation for any mountain which reaches the snow 
line. (Klaproth, p. 170.) From this point, as 
from a centre, the mountains descend in all direc- 
tions, but much more rapidly towards the N, and 
W. than towards the E.andS. (Klaproth, p. 276.) 
‘The Mquinvari peak, to which the Russians have 
improperly given the name of Kasbek, is said by 
Klaproth to attain an elevation of 4,419 metres, . 
or of 14,500 ft. (Lettres sur la Caucasse, p. 40.) 
Farther F., the ridge declines towards the Cas- 
pian ; and where it approaches that ea, as in the 
Cape of Abshéron, or at the town of Derbend, the 
eminences do not probably exceed 1,500 or 2,000 ft. 
The ridge W. from Etbours is very considerably 
lower, and presents fewer peaks; it appears to 
descend gradually, till at Anape, on the Black 
Sea, its levation is only about 180 feet above the 
water ; but this height rises perpendicularly, and 
the face of the rock is continued downwards for 
several hundred fathoms; such being the depth 
of the sea at this point. The N. ranges ron 
nearly parallel to the main ridge, and extend 
about 100 m., when they suddenly and abruptly 
terminate in the low steppe of the Don and 
Wolga. This frontier, as it may be termed, of 
the Caucasus, is called the Black Mountains 
(Schernye Gory). The Bechtag, the highest 
point, is probably not less than 6,000 ft. in height, 
and there are several summits which appear to 
have a nearly equal elevation; extreme rugged- 
ness is, however, a stronger characteristic of these 
hills than altitude. The Elbours (Osha Makhua) 
appeared to Pallas to rise in the horizon to more 
than double the height of the Bechtag, when 
viewed from a station very near the base of the 
latter, S, of the main chain, the country spreads 
into table-lands, terraces, and slopes, broken and 
intersected by transverse ranges and peaks, of 
which last the highest is Ali Guz, in 40}° N., 
444° E., its elevation being about 15,000 ft. 
About 50 m. S. of this, but on the other side of 
the Araxes, is Mont Ararat; but it caunot with 
any propriety be reckoned as part of the Caucasus, 
‘Towards the SE., between the Kur and Araxes, 
the mountains spread into a level but considerably 
elevated plain, 24 m. in width, and terminated by 
a strong defile towards Erivan, The various 
plains, valleys, and defiles of this part of the 
mountaius seem to vary between 4,000 and 6,000 
ft, in height, On the N. the Caucasus is abso- 
Tutely unconnected with any other mountain- 
range, unless the chain of the Crimea may be 
tegarded as an exception ; but on the S. it mingles 
with the high land of Azerbijan; on the SW. it 
combines with the mountains of Armenia, and 
through them with the Taurus; and on the SK. 
its offshoots appear to be continued by the moun- 
tains of Ghilan and Mazunderan, to the Elbours 
(Persian), Paropamisan, Hindoo Koosh, and 
Himalayas. QGuldenstadte Reise duh Russland, 
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1 483, et seq,, ii, 28, et seg. { Gmelin, Reise durch 
Russland, ili, 84, et seq.; Annales des Voy., xii. 5, 
et seq. 167, ef seg.; Pallas, i, 339, et seg. ; 
Klaproth, 158, et seg. ; Monteith’s Geog. Journ., 
iii, 31, e€ 8eg.). - e 
The above results as to the extent and cleva- 
tion of the Caucasus are deduced from a yery full 
comparison of the authorities cited, and of others 
not named. It is right, however, to state that 
they cannot be wholly depended upon. ‘There is 
the most extraordinary discrepancy among au- 
thorities as to the extent of the mountain-system, 
its elevation, &c.; but the above results seem to. 
be those on which most reliance may be placed, 
The ancients mention two principal passes of 
the Caucasus, the Caucasian Gates and the Al- 
banian Gates; of which the former is.at present 
the great, indeed almost the only frequented pass. 
It runs close by the base of the Kasbek moun- 
tain, in lat, 423° N., long. 444 E,, and is, in 
fact, a deep ravine, through which the Terek 
seems to have cut its way in a channel, some- 
times scarcely wide enough to allow of its passage, 
The commencement of this cleft on the S. is 
4,000 ft., and it continues to rise, till, at the neck 
of the pags, it is full 8,000 ft. above the sea, Pre- 
cipitous walls of porphyry and schist, 3,000 ft, in 
height, press upon its sides; and awful abysses 
open beneath it, sometimes, it is saad, to the depth 
of 10,000 ft. Avalanches are frequent in this 
pass, carrying with them not only any unfortunate 
travellers who may be in the defile, but very 
often the road itself, and even when the snow 
does not descend in masses, its meltings in the 
spring and summer cause occasional floods, which 
carry every thing before them. The direct length 
of this defile may be about 120 m., from Mosdok 
to Gory; and some idea may be formed of its 
dificulty from the fact that Strabo (xi. 500) 
describes it as occupying four days in the 
This must be understood also of summer travel- 
ling, since in winter the pass was wholly unap- 
proachable. The Russians have, however, made it 
passable even for carriages; and in January, 1830, 
it was crossed by the Persian embassy, but this 
winter transit employed six days. (Mignan, i. 46,) 
About midway stands the old castle of Dariel, in 
the narrowest and highest part of the gorge, where 
the statement of Pliny (vi. 2), that an jron gate 
would be sufficient to close the opening, seems to 
be any thing but an exaggeration. This castle 
is therefore, in all probability, the fortress which, 
according to the Roman naturalist, was called, 
though improperly, the Pyle Caspie. (Klaproth, 
p, 311; Monteith, G. J., iii. 39.) The Albanian 
Gates appear to answer to a pass between Georgia 
and Daghestan, in lat. 42° N,, long. 47° 5, 
(Ptolemy, v. 9; Lapie’s Map; An. Voy., xii, 1.) 
This is, however, very little known; if is almost 
wholly in the possession of the native tribes, and 
probably is not passable except for hunters, and 
in the summer. Ptolemy’s E, Sarmatian Gates 
(Geog. v. 9) appear to the pass of Derbend, 
on the Caspian Sea: this is always available; its 
narrowness makes it a strong military position, 
and the swampy nature of the shore renders 
travelling long it often difficult. A similar 
remark applies still more forcibly to the pass be- 
tween the W. termination of the Caucasus and 
the Black Sea, Along this road Prince Gortscha- 
koff, in the Iast war, succeeded in marching an 
army, with incredible difficulty, from Anape to 
wmkulla (about 150 m.) ; bat here he found 
it equally impossible to advance or retreat, and 
wascompelled to return by sea, (Monteith, G. J., 
iii, 37.) The impediments to the coast roads 
appear, hagever, to consist onlygin the number 
a a 
. 
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and power of the mountain torrents, which, with- 
out bridge or boat, are quite impassable; and as a 
very wide bank of- hard sand stretches along the 
whole shore, it may be practicable to throw 
bridges over all the streams; but very consider- 
able height and strength will be necessary to 
secure them from the effects of sudden floods. 
These are all the passes over the main ridge, and 
the transverse ranges do not seem to be better 
provided; one only appears to exist between 
Imeritia and Georgia, and that has beew rendered 
available only within modern times, and is still 
encumbered with great difficulties, 

Geology.—The bases of the Caucasus on the N. 
seem to be covered with sand or a sandy marl, 
from which the first eminences rise in low but 
abrupt hills of sandstone, tufa, and iron-stone, 
‘These are rapidly succeeded by higher and more 
mountainous elevations of white calcareous lime- 
stone, many of which exhibit unquestionable evi- 
dence of decay, the rivers that flow through and 
round them depositing thick layers of a yellow 
and grey sandy consistence. Occasionally the 
limestone rises into great rocky peaks and nidges, 
between which marshy plains of sandy mud are 
not unfrequent, apparently formed by the débris 
of the mountains themselves. This li estone, of 
which the Bechtag, the Metshuka, and nearly all 
the frontier line of the Caucasus is formed, is very 
ancient, and exhibits scarcely any petrifactions ; 
behind this rises a ridge of slate, from the appear- 
ance of which the term Black Mountain is given 
to the range, The higher ranges, which rise to 
the snow line, consist of basalt, achistus, porphyry, 
granite, and other old formations, so that whether 
its actual material, or the absence of organic re- 
mains, be considered, it is probable that the Cau- 
casus is one of the oldest mountain systems in the 
world. The 8. slope exhibits the same succession. 
of formations, as far as regarda the three principal 
strata, but much less rapidly. Sandstone is far 
Jess abundant in the 8, than in the N., but, on the 
other hand, calcareous spar, milk-quartz, and other 
fossils, are frequently met with, indicating a much 
greater degree of wealth in mineral ores, Lava 
and other volcanic matter is common enough 
among the formations; but, though mud vol- 
canos exist in various parts of the Caucasus, igne- 
ous eruptions are unknown ; and neither Klaproth 
nor Pallas could come to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to their former existence. Monteith is of 
opinion that the volcanic rocks are rather to be 
ascribed to the sudden rise of a great extent of 
country, than to emissions from particular moun- 
tains, (Guld&nstadt, 7, 484-441, ii. 28-29 ; Pallas,. 
i, 887, 347, 358, 365, &c,; Klaproth, pp. 386-390 ; 
Monteith, G, J., iii, 49.) 

Hydrography,—The Caucasus, like the Alpe, 
does not form the dividing line between rivers 
flowing i opposite directions ; other ranges rise 
immediately on its S., which shut it out. from 
communication with the Persian Gulf and the 
Mediterranean ; while, on the N,, the great plain 
of the Wolga and Don, after risittg from the beds 
of those rivers for some distance S., subsides again, 
leaving a positive, though scarcely perceptible, 
ridge between the sources of Mantyeh and Sarpa 
and the bases of the Caucasns, with a positive 
though very gentle slope towards the latter, In 
consequence of this formation, every drop of water 
from the @aucasus falls into the Black or 
Sea, The principal streams, besides the Kuban, 
Terek, and Araxes, already mentioned, are the 
Kur (an, Cyrus), and the Phasis, rising on opposite 
sides of the transverse range which divides Ime- 
Titia from Geoggia, and running, the first SE. to 
the Araxes, the other W. to the Black Sea, The 
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Shorak or Jorak (an. Apsarue) is another tolerably 
large river, ranning to the Black Sea, and the 
Koisu (an. Cassius), a still larger, falling into the 
Caspian, The torrents that run short courses to 
these seas from the flanks of the mountains in 
their neighbourhood are quite innumerable, as are 
the affluents of the principal streams which pour 
from the mountain sides in every direction, some- 
times with respectable length of course, and always 
in immense volume. It may, indeed, be reason- 
ably concluded that the store of moisture in the 
Caucasus cannot possibly be exceeded by that of 
any other country of like extent ; and since, from 
the causes before named, itis prevented from spread- 
ing beyond the bounds of the mountains, it follows 
necessarily that no land can be more abundantly 
watered. Most of the streams are flooded by the 
melting of the winter snows; and their action on 
the substance of the mountains is at all times very 
violent, especially on the slate and limestone. The 
former is brought down in the form of a black 
glistening sand, the latter, in that of a soft white 
substance, so fine and so abundant, that it is used 
by the natives, in its natural state, for whitening 
their houses, (Klaproth, p. 886; Pallas, i. 865,) 
There is, perhaps, no other mountain region in 
the world so destitute of lakes as Caucasus, The 
lake of Sevan or Goukcha, between the Kur and 
Araxes, is the only one of any size in the whole 
region, and it can hardly be regarded as belonging 
to the Caucasus, It is a salt lake, of the kind so 
common in Central Asia, without any outlet, and 
occupying nearly the whole extent of a small ele- 
vated plain about 48 m, long, by 12 m, in width, 
(Pallas, i, 337, &e. ee 
. 43, 





5,800 ft, above the sea, 
roth, p16, bearer Monteith, G. J., 
et seq. ; Spencer, pass. 

Chmate—This! of course, varies with the eleva- 
tion ; but perhaps still more with the degree of 
shelter afforded ty the neighbouring ranges from 
the different winds. Some of the N, valleys, not- 
withstanding their exposure to the bleak gusts 
from the Snowy Mountains, are s0 perfectly pro- 
tected from the N, wind, that their winter is as 
mild as in the §. parts of the Crimea. (Pallas, i. 
339.) They are subject, however, to sudden and 
fierce, though brief, vicissitudes; and the very 
shelter which they A eae by confining the air, 
makes them unhealthy. With the sharp ascent of 
the land, the temperature rapidly decreases, and a 
few howts serves to convey the traveller from the 
‘climate of the temperate zone to that of ever- 
lasting winter. The cold in the upper ranges is 
intense; but observations are wanting on which 
to found any conclusion as to its ave ; Mignan, 
at a comparatively low part of the range, found it, 
in Jan. 1830, a very cold winter, at 4° Fabr., or 
28° below the freezing point. (i. 5.) A better 
idea may, perhaps, be formed on this point, from 
the quantity of snow deposited in the defiles : 
1,400 men were employed a fortnight in cutting a 
road for the Persian embassy, which, after all, was 
scarcely passable. (Mignan, i. 40.) Notwith- 
standing this intensity of cold, the plague is very 
common on the mountains, 

On the §., the countries on the Black Sea and 
Caspian may be described as warm ; those of Ime- 
ritia and Georgia as rather cold; but this, again, 
must be taken with considerable limitation, the N. 
parts of the two seas being subject to winter frosts, 
The melting of the ice in them frequertly causes 
chilly summers on their shores, while, on the other 
hand, some of the higher valleys are among the 

ottest spots in the Caucasus. The abundance of 
running water, and the neighbourhood of the 
two bounding seas, cause a great accumulation of 
vapour; indeed, so extensive is ‘the exhalation 
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constantly going shat it may be said every 
wind, if fing contin brings with it a mist, 
which nothing can disperse excepta storm. These 


last. are, consequently, frequent and terrible, 
Luckily, however, the ,cause that produces them 
gives waming of their approach ; the vapours, 
when grown too heavy for the atmosphere, collect 
themselves in dense masses round the sides and 
tops of the mountains ; and the Caucasians, warned 
by this clothing of their Alps, prepare for the ex- 
plosion, which they know, by long experience, 
will speedily follow. They wrap themselves in 
their tehaoukas cloaks made of wool and 
goat’s hair, and perfectly waterproof ), and undera 
low tent made of felt, expressly for such emer- 
gencies, or under the lee of a rock or tree, await, 
generally in safety, the passing of the tempest. 
(Spencer's W. Cauc., p. 129.) Sometimes, how- 
ever, the falling of the cliff or tree destroys those 
who have sought its shelter; but these accidents 
are of rare occurrence, as it is not often that the 
natives are compelled, for want of their felt tents, 
to run such risks; but to strangers unprovided’ 
with the means of combating these storms, the 
effect is sure to be ultimately fatal, One or, at 
most, two years’ exposure to the varying influence 
of a Caucasian climate, sends the Russidn soldier 
either to his grave or to the hospital, with a con- 
stitution irreceverably broken, The uncertain 
temperature and the humidity of the atmosphere 
appear indeed to make it very unhealthy to stran- 
gers, especially on the slopes and flats towards the 
sea. Intermittent and bilious fevers of a very grave 
kind are endemic, and exceedingly obstinate ; and 
the plague, as before observed, is also very com- 
mon. (For a singular statement connected with 
the climate of the Caucasua, see Herodotus, Clio, 
p- 105; Klaproth, p. 160.) The varying humidity, 
or some other cause, seems likewise to impress the 
air with very peculiar qualities; observations of 
altitude by the barometer, or the boiling point of 
wuter, give very inconsistent results at different 
times (sce Casr1an Sx), and the extent of hori- 
zontal vision is frequently quite startling. The 
Caspian Sea is sometimes seen from the summit 
of the Bechtag, 164 m. distant; and the Sno 
Mountains from Sarepta, on the Wolga, a Jengt 
of 822 m, ' (Pallas, i, 370; Klaproth, p. 168.) The 
distance of the visible horizon, exclusive of refrac- 
tion, would be in the first case about 944 m., in 
the second about 163} m.; the amount of refrac- 
tion is, therefore, sat tomore than 1°, and nearly 
24° respectively ; but, in ordinary states of the 
atmosphere, the maximum being only 33’, the 
excess of 27’ and 1° 57’ indicates a variable den- 
sity in the medium which is truly surprising, 
Some of the larger clefts are said, in- the tradi- 
tions of the natives, to have been caused by earth- 
quakes ; but there are no authenticated records of. 
these phenomena, (Guldenstadt, i. 217-482 ; Pal- 
las, i, 340, 358, 447, et pass. ; Gmelin, iii pass. ; 
Klaproth, pp. 163, 165, 309, 333, &e.; Chardin, 
p» 165; Spencer, W. Cauc., p. 125, et seg., 820, 
ris Circass., i, 286, &c. ; Monteith, G. J., ii. 31, 

C. 

Productions,—1, Minerals,Except in its de- 
ficiency of lakes, the Caucasus has m&ny points of 
resemblance to the Alps; among others, an appa- 
rent poverty of mineral treasures, It is true that 
this, in the case of the Caucasus, may be apparent 
only. The‘ancients unquestionably believed these 
mountains to be rich in the precious metals, but 
this they also believed of most other districts that 
were but slightly known to them; and the linfited 
observations of scientific men in modern times 
tend to the opposite conclusion. A yellow mine 
ral, called cat gold, is indeed found, yhich may, 
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perhaps, have occasioned thip stories as to the 

mines of the Caucasus; bu¥ it is perfectly wenn 

lesa, Iron, popper, saltpetre, sulphur, and lead, 

are found, the last in tolerably large quantities. 
Salt is almost wholly wanting, and of gems there 
does not spear to be any vestige. Indications of 
coal have iately been discovered; and, from the 
enormous quantity of lime deposits, it is likely 
that marbles may be found. (Pallas, 3, 429; Gul- 
denstadt, i. 441, 456; Klaproth, p, 391; Spencer, 
W. Cauc,, i. 881.) 

2. Vegetables.—In amount and variety of vege- 
tation, the Caucasian regions seem to be unrivalled. 
Chardin, writing in 1692, says, ‘Mount Caucasus, 
till ye come to the very top of it, is extremely fruit- 
ful;’ and Spencer, in 1838, saya, ‘ However high 
the ascent, we see luxurious vegetation, mingling 
even with the sno of centuries’ Nearly every 
tree, shrub, fruit, grain, and flower, found from 
the limit of the temperate zone to the pole, is 
native to or may be raised in the Caucasus, The 
N. bases consist of arable Jand of an excellent 
quality, meadows of the finest grass, and dwarf 
wood in great abundance. At a very little dis- 
tance the increase of wood indicates a higher and 
colder country, but the plants which delight in a 
warm situation still continue to be very numerous, 
From the more rapid rise of the ground, bare rocks 
are more numerous on the N, thay on the S., but 
every shelf, however limited, is marked by a rich 
vegetation to a height almost inconceivable, The 
§, slopes and tablelands are still more abundant 
and varied in their productions than those on the 
N.; to say nothing of the swampy shores of the 
Euxine and Caspian, which are, in most cases, 
nearly impenetrable jungles of the rankeat and 
most varied vegetation, “The rising country con~ 
sists of a succession of small flats, each covered 
with a most productive earth. The mountain 
sides and higher plains are clothed with dense 
forests, and the rivers are frequently anapproach- 
able for a great distance, The forest. trees consist 
of oaks of every species, cedars, cypresses, beeches, 
savins, junipers, hazels, firs, boxes, pines, alders, 
and a host of others. Among the standard fruits 
are found the date palm, the jujube, quince, cherry, 
olive, wild apricot, and willow leaved pear, Pome- 

ranates, figs, and mulberries grow wild in all 
ie warmer valleys; and vines twine round the 
standard trees to a very great elevation up the 
mountains, A hard-wood tree, called by the 
natives outchelia, is apparently peculiar; it is of a 
deep rose colour, very closely gtained, and suscep- 
tible of an extremely high polish. In addition to 
the vine, the other climbing plants are innu- 
merable, which mixing with the standards, the 
bramble fruits, such as raspberries and biack- 
berries, and other dwarf woods, form a density of 
vegetation which it is impossible to penetrate, 
unless & passage be hewn with the hatchet, Rye, 
barley, oata, wheat, and millet are abundantly 
raised, even as high as 7,500 ft. above the sea; 
and besides these grains, thé warmer plains and 
valleys produce flowers of every scent and dye, 
cotton, rice, flax, hemp, tobacco, and indigo, with 
every variety of cucumber and melon, This list 
is of necessity yer. imperfect, as will be evident 
“when it is stated that Guldenstadt has filled 
eighteen quarto pages with the mere names of the 
various plauts seen by him on the. banks of the 
Terek and in Georgia. (i. 188-197, 418-430.) It 
may serve, however, to exhibit the vegetable 
tiches of a region which seems to produce every- 
thin necessary for the existence, and, with the 
exception of salt, even for the luxurious aecom- 
modation of man, (Guldenstadt, as above, et 438.5 
imelin, ii, 29-58. ot ‘ L * 
Gmelin, iij, 22-58, et pass.; Pallps, iL 340, 357, 
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368, 379, &c.; Klaproth, pp. 167, 303, 391+ 
rae Spencer, Circassia, i, 317, 380, ii, 233, 318» 
357, &c.; W. Cauc., i, 29, 188-195, 216, &c.5 
Monteith, G. J., iii, 31-35. ‘ 

3, Animals—Animal life in the Caucasus ls on 
@ seale of magnitude and variety equal to ita vege- 
tation. Wolves, bears, lynxes, jackals, foxes, wild 
cats, 8 peculiar beast of prey called chawa, toge- 
ther -with many varieties of deer, wander in the 
forests and on the sides of the mountains, The 
smaller fur-bearing tribes are also common, ag 
weasels, polecats, ermines, and moles of many 
varieties, Hares and every other species of gama 
abound, with chamois and goats, of which the 
Caucasian ‘goat (Capra Caucassica) seems peculiar, 
Sheep with peculiarly wool are numerous; 
and it is even doubtful if, among the mountains, 
this creature be not yet living in astate of nature, 
This also jg one of the homes of wild cattle; the 
largest species (the aurochs) being found in its 
forests; while of the domesticated kinds the va~ 
Tieties are numerous and serviceable. The horses 
of the Caucasus have been famous from @ very 
high antiquity, the Bechtag Mountain having 
formerly been called Hippicon (‘Innixwv), from the 
number of these animals which were grazed upon 
its sides, (Ptolemy, v. 9.) They are not less. 
numerous in the present day, and are among 
the very finest varieties of the species, Of 
birds there are pheasants, partridges, grouse, and 
the whole tribe of mountain game, a great va- 
riety of the crow kind, nearly every species of 
birds of prey and passage, some of the best 
specimens of the domestic varieties, Among in- 
sects, the bee and silkworih claim pre-eminence: 
they are both numerous, and their productions, 

articularly the honey, formed a considerable 
Pranch of trade with Turkey, till the power of 
Russia sealed the ports of the Black Sea. Other 
insects are equally numerous, as are also the rep- 
tile tribes, among which are some fine species of 
tortoises and snakes, both harmless and venomous, 
(Guldenstadt, i, 418, e¢ passim; Gmelin, fii. 58, et 
passim; Pallas, i, 341, 410, .&c.; Klaproth, p. 344, 
&c.; Spencer, passini,) 

Inhabit _—There is probably no other part of 
the world, except Africa, S, of the Sahara, where 
so many nations and are collected within 
so small a space as in the Caucasus, Guldenstadt 
gives a sat of pave aiferent “a natant besides 

‘artars, who languages radically different, 
and who are egain eubaivided into almost innu- 
merable tribes, among whom the varieties of dia- 
lects are nearly infinite. The principal nations 
he thus enumerates .. Georgians ; 2, Basians; 
3, Abchasians; 4. Tcherkessians; 5, Okesians; 
6, Kistiens ; 7. Lesghians; 8, Tartars. (Reise, i. 
458-495.) Of these the most numerous and im- 

tant are the Georgians and Circassians or 
Teherkeseians but the Abchasians and Okesians, 
called by Pallas and Klaproth Abassians and 
Osetians, are also powerful tribes, In habits and 
manners a strong resemblance is observed among 
them all; they are usually wandering hunters 
and warriors, for which occupations their country 
is peculiarly fitted, and only in an inferior degree 
shepherds or agriculturista. A partial exception 
taust, however, be made to this general character 
in favour of the Georgians, who reside in towns, 
and have long possessed a fixed form of government 
and internal polity ; but, for the rest, they appear 
to possess the erratic disposition, reckless 
boundless hospitality, and much of the predatory 
habits which mark the Arab and other half bar~ 
barous people. (See Circassia, Guonata, &c,) 
It is well known that Blumenbach looked here 
for the origin®of his first and most intellectual 
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race of men (the Caucasian); but for ‘this, as 
has been proved, there is nut a particle of evi- 
denee, historical or philological. The Caucasians, 
though surrounded by the means of improvement, 
and occupying a country more favourably situated 
than that of Switzerland, have made no progress 
either in arts or arms; and continue to this day 
the same unlettered barbarians as in the days of 
Herodotus. (Clio, 203,). They have fine physical 
forms, but their mental endowments are of the 
most inferior description, 

Name.—This has in all ages been the same 
among neighbouring nations, though, according to 
Strabo (xi, 500), the range was called by the 
natives Kaomeov dpos (Caspian Mountains). The 
names Caspian and Caucasus have, in the opinion 
of Klaproth (p. 169), a similar etymology, namely, 
Koh-Chaf ot Chasp, the mountain of Chasp, 30 
called from the Caspii, a powerlul pgople on its 
sides, (See Casrian Sra.) Pliny (vi. 2) de- 
tives the name, but. with no great appearance of 
probability, from Graucasus, which, he says, in 
the Scythian tongue, means nive candidus, At 
present the term Caucasus is but little used by the 
Asiaties, the name for the mountains among the 
‘Tartars being Jal-bus; among the Turks, Ckaf- 
daghi (Mount Ckaf); and among the Armenians, 
Jalbusi-ssar, a modification of the Tartar term; 
but Caucasus is still in use among them, 

CAUDEBEC, a sea-port town of France, dep. 
Seine Inférieure, cap, cant., on the Seine, at the 
mouth of the Caudebec, 6 m. 8, Yvetot. Pop, 
2,164 in 1861, The parish church, built in the 
16th century, is remarkable for the bolduess and 
delicacy of its architecture. It has some manu- 
factures of cotton goods. Previously to the revoca~ 
tion of the edict of Nantes, it was comparatively 
flourishing ; but that disastrous measure gave 2 
blow to its manufactures and commerce, from 
which it has not recovered, Its port, though safe, 
commodious, and advantageously situated between 
Havre and Rouen, is but little frequented, 

CAUDETE (an. Biggera), a town of Spain, 
rov. Mureia, 8 m. NNW. Villena, 12 m. NE. 
Yecla, Pop. 6,572 in 1857, The town was for- 
merly fortified; and has a church, 2 convents, a 
hospital, several distilleries, and a palace of the 
bishop of Orihuela, On the heights in the vicinity 
a battle was fought in 1706, the day after the great 
victory gained by the Duke of ‘Berwick at Al- 
manza, betweerl a detachment of the combined 
French and Spanish forces and those of the Arch- 
duke Charles, which ended in the defeat of the 
latter, 

CAUFIRISTAN, or CAFFRISTAN, a region of 
Central Asia, occupying a great part of the Hindoo 
Koosh and 2 portion of the Bolor Tagh mountains, 
chiefly between lat, 85° and 36° N,, and long. 708 
E. and the W. limits of Cashmere; having N. 
Budukshan, EK. Little Thibet, S, the dem. of the 
Punjab and Caubul, and W. those of Caubul and 
Koondooz, ‘The hills N, of Bajour and Kooner 
form it limit; its other boundaries have been 
very imperfectiy-defined, ‘The whole of this coun- 
try is a lofty Alpine tract of snow-capped moun- 
tains, decp pine forests, interspersed with small 
but fertile and often populous valleys, and table- 
lands sometimes 10 or 15 m. across. Torrents and 
yivers are numerous, and are crossed by stationary 
wooden bridges or hanging bridges of rope and 
osiers, The cold of the winter is severe, but the 

* valleys afford an abundance of grapes and other 
fruits, and the hills good pasture for sheep and 
goats. The Caufirs (infidels) who inhabit this 
region are_an independent nation, said by Baber 
and Abul Fazel, and believed by themselves, to be 
descended from the troops of Alexailder the Great, 
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They are supposed bgisome to have been driven 
thither from the of the Oxus, on its being 
overrun by the Mohamrfedans; but Sir A. Burnes 
and Mr, Elphinstone suppose they had emigrated, 
through a similar cauge, from the neighbourhood. 
of Candahar, They are remarkable for the fair- 
ness and beauty of their complexions; are liberal, 
social, and extremely hospitable : they never com- 
bine in war against their neighbours, but retaliate 
invasions fiercely, and fight with great. bravery 
and determination. They indulge an unceasing 
hatred inst Mohammedans, and a Caufir adds 
an additional ornament to his dress, or another 
trophy te a high pole before his door, for each 
Mussulman he has slain, All wear tight clothes ; 
those of some tribes made of black goat skins, and 
of others of white cotton: all snffer their hair to 
hang over their shoulders, and each looks upon 
every onc else as a brother who wears rirglets and 
drinks wine : to the latter they are much addicted, 
and grape juice is given to children at the breast, 
They cat the flesh of all kinds of animals, except 
the dog and jackal, and use both tables and chairs 
of a rude construction: the women perform the 
business of tillage, as well as all laborious domestic 
occupations, Fine rice, wheat, and barley are the 
principal grains cultivated ; honey, vinegar, cheese, 
‘butter, milk, bread and fruit, constitute the rest. 
of their food. eBoth sexes drink wine to excess, 
Their dwelling-houses are usually built of wood 
upon hill-slopes, the roof of one row of houses 
forming the street to those above it: the only 
roads in the country are footpaths. Their weapons 
are Spears, scimitars, and bows and arrows. After 
battle the victors are crowned with chaplets of 
maul -leaves. Both sexes wear ornaments of 
gold, silver, and other metals; and drinking-cups 
of the precious metals are often used, and much 
prized by them. Their language is unintelligible 
to Hindoos, Usbecks, or Affghans; it contains a 
mixture of words from the Hindoo, Affghan, and 
Persian tongues; but the major part of its roots 
are different from either: they have no books, and 
neither understand reading : noe writing. They 
adore a supreme being, whom they call Dogan, 
and to whom they sacrifice both cows and goats ; 
but address themselves to surbordinate deities, ro- 
presented by idols of wood or stone, who, the: 
say, intercede with the chief deity in their behalf: 
fire is a requisite in every religious ceremony, al- 
though no veneration is paid to that element 
itself, They neither burn nor bury their dead, but 
expose the corpse in an open coffin, in a forest. 
jungle or on a mountain, and after a certain time 
collect as many of the bones as possible, and 
deposit them in a cave: these ceremonies are 
solemnized with triumph, dances, and sacrifices, 
Music, dancing, which ts eagerly praétised by all 
classes, conversation, and carousals, form their 
chief amusements, They have priests, but they 
do not possess an extensive influence: they live 
under different chiefs, but little farther is known 
respecting their government, The slavery of such 
as have lost their relations is universal: some of 
the Caufirs possess many slaves and cattle, and 
much land, By old writers this region is often 
named Kuttore: it was invaded by Timour, 
and in 1780, unsuccessfully, by a confederacy of 
the surrounding Mohammedan nations. (Elphin- 
stone’s Caubul, ii, 373-377; Burnes’s Trav., iii, 
183-185.) * 2 

CAUNES (LES), a town of France, dép. Aude, 
on the Argent-Double, 11 m. NE. Carcasspne. 
Pop. 2,347 m 1861, The town has a fine parish 
church, formerly belonging to the Benedictine 
abbey suppressed at the revolution; with dis- 





tilleries, tannerjes, dye-works, marble-works for 
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working the marble foundjin the neighbouring 
mountaina, 
CAUSSADE, a town éf France, dép. Tarn-et- 
Garonne, cap. cant., in a fertile country, near the 
Caude, 12 m, NE, Montaubgn, on the railway from 
Montauban to Viviers, Pop. 4,033 in 1861. The 
town is handsome, well-built, and has broad and 
straight streets; haa numerous flour-mills, with 
manufactures of woollen and linen stuffs, and 
carries on some trade in corn; saffron, and truffles, 
CAVA, a town of Southern Italy, prov, Salerno, 





* cap, cant., in the middie of the agreeable valley of 


Fenestra, 26 m. ESE. Naples. Pop. 24,378 in 
1862, The town has a cathedral, three other 
churches, a convent for noble ladies, a charity 
workhouse, a hospital, and a seminary, Silk, 
cotton, and woollen stuffs are manufactured in the 
town and the adjacent villages. The territory is 
not very fruitful, but the inhabitants have become 
rich by their industry and commerce. About a 
mile from the town is the uragniticent, Benedictine 
convent of La Trinita, with a tine library, 
CAVAILLON (ane, Cabellio), a town of France, 
dép, Vaucluse, cap. cant., on the Durance, near 
where it is joined _by the Coulon, at the foot of a 
mountain, 13 m: SE. Avignon. Pop. 7,797 in 1861. 
‘The town is mostly ill-built, with narrow and dirty 
streets, The fortifications by which. it was for- 
merly surrounded were destroyed qduring the re- 
volution ; the bishopric of which it was the seat 
has been also abolished. It has a considerable 
trade in dried fruits and preserves, shoes, and nuts, 
Cavaillon is a very ancient town, The Romans 
are believed to have planted a colony in it, and, at 
all events, they embellished it with several magni- 
ficent edifices, But having been since repeatedly 
overrun and pillaged by barbarians, and having 
suffered much from an earthquake in 1731, com- 
paratively few remains of antiquity are to be found 
either in the town or its vicinity. The best. pre- 
served, though even that is much dilapidated, is 
a fragment of a triumphal arch supposed to belong 


to the nee of Augustus, 

CAVAN, an inl. co. of Ireland, prov. Ulster, 
having N. Fermanagh, E. Monaghan, S. Longford, 
Meath, and Westmeath, and W. Leitrim and 
Longford. Area, 473,749 imperial acres, of which 
380,000 are unimproved mountain and bog, and 
21,987 water, consisting princi ally of loughs 
Shillin, Ramor, and Oughter. The Shannon has 


its principal source in the NW. part of this co., 


and it is traversed by the Erne, Annalee, &c. 
Surface hilly, and soil generally poor, There are 
some large estates, but the greater number are of 
moderate size, About 4-5ths of the land under 
tillage. Agriculture in the most depressed state ; 
holdings generally small, and the competition for 


them excessive, Spade cultivation is very general, }« 


s0 much so that in some parishes there is hardly a 
plough, Oats and potatoes principal crops, but 
some wheat is raised, and flax. Cottiers have 
generally pigs and goats ; the former being sold to 
pay the rent, and the latter kept for their milk. 
Linen manufacture widely diffused, having not a 
little contributed to the subdivision of the co. It 
is affirmed that the condition of the peasantry has 
been materially deteriorated during the last 20 
years. Minerals little known. Cavan is divided 
lnto 7 baronies and 30 parishes, and sends 2 mems, 
to the H. of C, for the co, Registered electors 
5,989 in 1865, Principal town Cavan. The co. 
had a population of 243,262 in 1841; of 174,260 
in 1851; and of 158,966 in 1861. These statistics 
of pépulation tell, more than words can do, a sad 

history of decline, 
Cavan, an inland town of Ireland, co, Cavan, 
prov. Uleteg, 60 m. XW. Dublin,gn the railway 
a a 
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from Dublin to Enniskillen. ‘Pop. 3,209 in 1861. 
Cavan, though the assize town, is with few ex- 
ceptions meanly built, long lines of suburbs being 
formed of thatched mud cabins, The public 
buildings are a large parish church and Rom. 
Cath. chapel; an endowed school of royal foun- 
dation, having accommodation for 100 resident. 
students; a fine court-house, a co, prison on the 
radiating plan, and an infirmary. A garden of 
Lord Farnham’s, near the town, has been thrown. 
open as a promenade for the inhabitants, The 
corporation, under a charter of James L, in 1610, 
consisted of a sovereign, 2 portreeves, 2 bi 5 
and an unlimited commonalty ; but having been. 
deprived at the Union of the right of sending 
mem, to the H. of C., it has fallen into desuetude, 
The assizes for the co., general sessions at Hilary 
and Midsummer, and "petty sessions every week, 
are held here. Trade inconsiderable, and chiefly 
in oats and butter. Markets are held on Tuesdays; 
fairs on Feb. 1, Apri} 4, May 14, June 30, Aug. 14, 
Sept. 25, and Nov. 12, 

CAVERY, a river of S. Hindostan, the most 
considerable and useful S. of the Krishna; both 
Mysore and the Camatic owing much of their 
agricultural wealth to the water it distributes, It 
rises in Coorg, bounds Coimbatoor N! E., and after 
a winding course of 450 m., chiefly in a E, direc 
tion, falls into the sea by various mouths in the 
district of Tanjore, where it is industriously made 
use of for irrigation. It is filled by both monsoons, 
but is not navigable for large vessels, 

CAVERYPAUK, a town of Hindostan, Ve 
Carnatic, 57 m. WSW. Madras, in the nei; ‘abou - 
hood of which is an immense tank 8 m, long by 
3 m, broad, faced with large stones, and supported 
by a mound of earth 30 ft. high.” This is one of 
the finest works constructed for the purpose of 
irrigation throughout the S, of India. 

‘AVITE’, a town of Luzon, one of the Philip- 
pine Islands, in the Bay of Manilla, 3m, SW. that 
city, of which it is the port ; lat, 14%34’ N., long. 
120° 48’E. Estimated p- 5,000, Itis the naval 
depot of all the Spanish possessions in the East, 
and is built on the E, extremity of alow bifurcated 
Peninsula, stretching into the sea for about 3 m., 

javing between its two extremities the outer har- 
bour, while the inner harbour is situated to the 8, 
of the town: neither has more than four fathoms 
water, though very large ehips moor in the inner 
harbour. The houses of Cavité, which are two 
stories high, are built chiefly of wood, their win- 
dows being furnished with a semi-transparent shell 
instead of glass. It-has an arsenal, a marine hos- 
pital, some wetl-built churches, and several con- 
vents; but has of late years greatly decreased in 
size and importance, 

CAWNPORE, or CAUNPOOR (Khanpura), a 
district. or collectorate of Hindostan, prov. Alla- 
habad, presid, Bengal, composed of cessions from 
the nabob of Oude, between lat. 26° and 27° N,, 
and long. 79° 30’ and 80° 30’ E., having NW. the 
distrs. of Etawah, Belah, and Furruckabad, NE. 
the Oude reserved territories, SE: the Fultehpoor 
and Kalpec distrs., and SW. Bundlecund, nee 
2,650 sq. m. Pop. probably nearly a millich. 
This distr. is bounded NE, by the Ganges, and 
intersected in its entire Jength by the Jumna: it 
is therefore almost wholly comprised within the 
Doab.. Surface fat; soil highly productive, and 
upon the whole tolerably well cultivated, 
in some parts there are extensive wastes, Maize, 
barley, and wheat, turnips, cabbages, and: other 
European vegetables; grapes, peaches, &c., ate 
grown, and the sugar-cane flourishes in great Inx- 
uriance. Agriculture Prospers in the neighbour- 
hood of the cap’, owing to the presence of a Euro- 
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pean market, and consequent high prices, The 
assesament on the ind aa high, ast ‘prov. was 


on its first coming into British possession very 
much over-assessed, and suffered greatly in con- 
sequence, There are about 2,000 villages in this 
distr, which possess lands; but the perpetual 
settlement is also established. Nearly all the 
pop. are Hindoos, the heads of the villages being 
mostly of the Rajpoot caste, Offences are frequent, 
but yearly diminishing as the efficiency of the 
police increases; dacoity, or gang-robbery, was 
formerly frequent, but was committed only by 
gangs out of the Qude reserved territory.* Thuggee, 
or murder by professional murderers, also prevailed 
greatly in this distr.; and from 1830 to 1840 the 
average was about 10 zhuggees yearly. The prin- 
cipal towns are Cawnpore,.the cap,, Resoulabad, 
Jaugemow, and Acberpoor, » 

Cawsrort, the cap, town of the above distr, 
and chief British military station in the ceded 
provinces, on the W. bank of the Ganges, 38 m, 
SW. Lucknow, and 100 m. NW, Allahabad; lat, 
26° 30’ N., long. 80° 13’ E. The town extends 
irregularly for 6 m. along the bank of the river, 
which is here a mile broad, and lined by the bun- 
galows of Euro, officers, It is built in a very 
straggling manner, with the exception of a tole- 
rable main street nearly parallel with the military 
linea, composed of well-built brick houses two or 
three stories high, with wooden balconies in front. 
Excepting its size, few circumstances about Cawn- 
pore attract much notice; the European public 

uildings are of simple architecture, and confined 
to works of absolute necessity ; the chicf are the 
military hospital, gaol, assembly-room, and cus- 
tom-house. A Protestant church has been erected 
by public subscription within the last few years: 
most of the other religious edifices are mosques, 
some of which are handsome. Shops large and 
tolerably well supplied, provisions being about half 
the price they bring in Calcutta, The European 
private housgs are roomy, one story high, with 
sloping roofs," first thatched and then tiled. The 
officers’ bungalows along the banks of the Ganges 
are encircled by gardens surrounded by mud walls, 
at the NW. extremity of the town are the public 
magazines protected by a slight entrenchment; 
and farther on, in the same direction, is the old 
town of Cawnpore, a place of no consequence, and 
containing no interesting relics of antiquity. * A 
free-school was established here in 1823, which is 
attended by Europeans, Mohammedans, and Hin- 
doos, who receive instruction together, and the 
progress of which is most satisfactory. It is sup- 
ported partly by a government grant of 4,800 
Tupees a year, Cawnpore is not a pleasant place 
of residence" for Europeans, Its great heat and 
the clouds of dust to which it is subject are repre- 
sented as most distressing. 

“Cawnpore derived a sad notoriety during the 
Indian mutiny of 1857, ‘The small British force 
stationed in this town having surrendered, by 
capitulation, to Nana Sahib, they were allowed to 
leave ; but had no sooner embarked in their boats, 
on the 17th of June, when they were fired upon, 
amd nearly all cruelly murdered. A number of 
women and children escaped the slaughter only to 
be killed, soon after, with unexampled brutality. 
The tale of these horrors is perpetuated by a 
monument erected at Cawnpore, + 

CAXAMARCA, a city of Peru, cap. prov. of 
same name, in a fertile and well-cultivated valley 
in the Andes, 370 m, NNW, Lima; lat. 7° 8’ 38” 
8., long, 78° 36’ 15” W, Pop, about 7,000, chiefly 
Indians and Mestizoes, Its name is equivalent to 
‘place of frost,’ and has been prebably derived from 
its being’ sometimes visited by fresty winds from 
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the E.; but, in the climate is excellent. 
Most of the houses tiled and whitewashed. 
The churches, which are;numerous and handsome, 
are built of stone richly eut, and are ornamented 
with spires and domes, They were formerly cele- 
brated for the quantity of gold and silver decora- 
tions they contained. are also some convents 
and nunneries, The inhab. are industrious, and 
coeidered poe Boot silver and iron workers in Peru. 
ve,’ says Mr. Stephenson, ‘seen many very 
handsome sword-bladea and daggers made. here ; 
pocket-steels and bridle-bits most curiously 
wrought, besides several well-finished pistol and 
gun locks, Literature would prosper here, were it 
properly cultivated; the natives are fond of in- 
struction, and scholars are not rare; many of the 
ticher inhab, send their children to Truxillo and 
Lima to be educated, (Stevenson's Peru, ii, 132.) 
The inhab. of the interior resort thither to sell 
their own produce aud manufactures, and to pur- 
chase such other as they may require. Hence a 
considerable trade is carried on with Lambayeque, 
and other places on the coast, to which Caxamarca 
furnishes manufactured such as baizes, 
coarse cloth, blankets, and flannels; and receives 
in return European manofactures, soap, sugar, 
cocoa, brandy, wine, indigo, Paraguay tea, salt- 
fish, iron, and steel. Some of the shops are well 
stored with Eyropean goods, The markets are- 
well supplied with fresh meat, poultry, bread, 
vegetables, fruit, butter, and cheese, at very low 
prices. About a league E, from the city are some 
ot and cold springs, which were used by the 
incas for baths, and are still employed for the aame 
purpose, 7 ; 

Caxamarca is a place of considerable celebrity 
in the History of Peru, and of Spanish atrocity. 
‘The incas had a palace here; and it was here that 
Friar Vincente Valverde delivered his famous ha- 
rangue to the Inca Atahualpa, which was imme- 
diately followed by the butchery of the Peruvians, 
and by the imprisonment, accusation, and murder 
of the inca, 

CAYENNE, a sea-port town of French Guyana, 
cap. of that colony, at the NW. extremity of the 
isl, of same name, at the mouth of the Oy ue ; 
Jat, 4° 50’ 15” N., long. 52° 14° 45” W. Pop, 
6,230 in 1861. The town covers a surface of about 
70 Decteres and contains about 600 houses, mostly 
of wood. It is divided into the old and new towns : 
the former, which is ill-built, contains the go- 
yernment house and the ancient Jesuits’ college: 
it Ace lgeon the eo nlaneod by the Place 
@ es, & open space ited with orange- 
trees, The new town is than the old, and 
was laid out at the end of the last century; its 
streets are wide, straight, mostly paved, and clean ; 
it has a handsome church, with some large ware- 
houses and good private residences. The old town 
is commanded by a fort, which, with som8 low 
batteries, protects the entrance of the harbour. 
The latter is shallow, but otherwise good, and well 
adapted for merchant-vessels of moderate size, 
There are two quays for loading and unloading. 
The roadstead at the mouth of the Oyaque, though 
small, is the best on the coast. Its holding-ground 
is good, and it has everywhere from 12 to 13 ft. 
water; trading vessels lie in it within 1 m. of the 
land, and 2 m, of the town, Ships drawing more 
than 15 ft. water anchor about 6 m. from Cayenne, 
near a rocky islet called ‘L’Enfant.Perdu, Cay- 
enne is the centre of the whole trade of the colony, 
(See Guayana, Fruncn.) It is the seat of a 
royal court, a court of assizes and of tribunfls of 
the peace and original jurisdiction. The town was 
founded about 1635, Emperor Napoleon IIL., 
on establishing himself on the throng of France, 
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sent a number-of political paisoners here, many of 
whom perished on account of the unhealthinesa of 
the climate, - ‘ 


Carenxg, See Guyana (FRENCH). 

CAYLUS, a town of Fragee, dép, Tam-et-Ga- 
Tonne, near the right bank of the Bonnette Tiver, 
and the high road. between Montauban and Rho- 
dez, 24 m. NE. the former city, Pop. 4,973 in 
1861. It has a considerable trade in corm, and 
eleven fairs annually. 

CAZALLA, a town of Spain, prov. Seville, on 
the crest of the Sierra Morena, 13 m. SE, Guadal- 
canal. Pop, 6,852 in 1857. The town has a 
church, five monasteries, and two hospitals, Its 
environs have many Roman and Arabic antiqui- 
ties, and rains of country residences of more mo- 
dern date; with mines of silver, iron, sulphur, 
amianthus, and copper; and quarries of beauti_ 
fully variegated marbles. The mountains are the 
resort of wild boars and wolves, which make much 
havoc among the cattle, 

CAZERES, a town of France, dép. Haute Ga- 
ronne, cap, cant, on the Garonne, 31 m. SW. 
Toulouse, Pop. 2,633 in 1861. A handsome pro. 
menade separates the town from the suburbs, 
‘here are fabrics of hata, with dye-worka and 
tanneries, 

‘CEFALU, a sea- town of Sicily, prov. Pa- 
lermo, on the Tyrrhenean Sea, atythe foot of a 
tock, 40 m, ESE. Palermo; lat, 38° N,, long. 
14° 18’ 57” E, Pop, 11,183 in 1861. The town 
iy surrounded by a bastioned line wall, but the 
works are old and weak, The streets are tolerably 

lar, and there is.a good cathedral and some 
other churches, with a school of navigation. The 
port is small, and the trade of the place but incon- 
siderable, Qn the summit of the hill above the 
town are the ruins of a Saracenic castle, 


CEHEJIN (Segisa), a town of Spain, proy. 
Murcia, on the river Caravaca, 3m. E. Caravaca 
town, and 40m. WNW, Murcia, Pop, 8,710 in 


1857, The town is situated inh well cultivated 
and fertile district, The principal streets are well 
paved, and the honses foes fone of them mag- 
nificent, marble being abundant in the neighbour- 
hood. It has a church, a convent, and an ancient 
castle, with several distilleries, and manufactures 
of coarse paper,dinen, and sandals, 

CELANO, a town of Southern Italy, prov. 
Aquila, cap, cant., near the lake Fucino or lano, 
20 m, SSE, Aquila, Pop. 6,525 in 1861. The 
town has one collegiate and some other churches, 
and 4 manufactory of pa For an account of 
the Lake of Celano see Fuctno (LAKE oF). 

CELEBES, a large island of the E. Archipelago, 
forming the centre of its 2nd division ; stretching 
from lat, 2° N, to nearly 6° S., and from long, 
119° to 125° E.; having N. the Sea of Celebes, 
W. the Straits of-Macassar, E. the Molucca and 
Pitt's Passages, and 8. the Flores Sea, Area esti~ 
mated at. "76,000 8q. m. Pop. supposed to be 

. between 1,500,000 and gate Ita shape is 
singularly irregular ; it is deeply indented by 
three at beg separated by four peninsulas, 
diverging N., E., and 8, 

Cetebea, unlike most of the other great islands 
of this prchipelago; abounds in extensive grassy 
Plains, free from forests, which, are looked upon as 
the common property of the tribes who live upon 
them, by whom they are carefully guarded from 
the intrusion of aliens, There are only three 
rivers of any consequence; the Chiurana, which 
rises near the centre of the island, and running S. 
through the state of Boni, falls by several mouths 
into the bay of the same name; a second stream, 
having a N. dircction; and a third, which dis- 
charges itse]f on the w. coast, S, of Macassar. 
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CELEBES _ 
The Chiurana is navigable for ships to some dis~ 
tance; and native boats -up it considerably 
farther into a fresh-water lake. ‘oleanos are said 
to exist in the N. division of the island. Gold is 
found in Celebes; but in a leas quantity than in 
Borneo, and chiefly in the sands of the streams, 
Timber is not very plentiful; teak-trees are gene- 
tally few; but a large forest of them existe in one 
pet of the island, which the natives report to 

‘ave been raised from imported seed. - The-vast 
plains afford abundant pasture and cover for a va- 
tiety of the best game, deer, wild hogg, &e. The 
tiger and leopard, though common in the W. parta 
of the archipelago, are here unknown. The horses 
of Celebes, though seldom exceeding 18 hands 
high, are larger built, and unite a greater share of 
blood and strength than any other d of the E, 
islands; they are regularly trained for hunting, 
and are noted for fleetness and perseverance. Rice, 
maize, and cassava, with cotton and tobacco, are 
the chief articles grown, The S. peninsula being 
the most healthy, is by far the moat extensively. 
peopled, and contains the two principal states of 
the island, those of Boni and Macassar. The 
centre of the island is said to be inhabited by Ho- 
raforas (see E, ARCHIPELAGO), supposed to: be 
aborigines: the brown race consists of a number 
of tribes, agreeing remarkably in person, but di-~ 
vided into four or five different, nations, of which 
that of the Bugis is by far the most considerable. 
They are usually squat, robust, and somewhat 
heavily formed, though not ill built; their medium 
height is a little above 5 ft.; faces round; cheek- 
bones high; nose small, and neither very promi- 
nent nor flattened; mouth wide, and tee fine, 
when not discoloured by art, They are more dist 
tinguished for a revengeful disposition than any 
of the other natives of this archipelago, Not- 
withstanding most of the tribes have long passed 
that of society in which the chase is pursued 
for subsistence, they follow it with great ardour; 
and no sooner is the rice seed cast intg the ground, 
thas. the chiefs and tat en turn with pn 

usiasm to the sports of the in parties of 
frequently not less than 200 horsemen. 

ie Wadju, or Tuw: ibe, i 
body of the island, are 
mercial and enterprising peo] The natives of 
Celebes and Bali are the most celebrated in the 
archipelago for their manufactures of cloth, their 
fabrics ranking before all others for fineness and 
durability : they are, however, ignorant of the art 
of printing cloths, or of giving them the brilliant 
colours of the fabrics of the Asiatic continent, 
The inhabitants import cotton, birds’ nests, tri- 
pang, sharks’ §ns,* tortoise shell, agar-wood, de. ; 
and, together with gold in small quantities, and 
hides, re-export these articles to Ghina, by the 
junks which annually trade to Celebes, ’ The se- 
veral chiefs,have often a monopoly of some article 
of produce, as brass, betel-nut, opium, and salt. 

The various independent nations of Celebes 
have each their peculiar form of government ; 
but these are for the most part limited monar- 
chies, the sovereign being controlled by the subor- 
dinate chieftains, and these ‘again frequently by 
the mass of the people. The federal state of Boni 
consists of eight petty states, each governed by 
its own hereditary despot ; while the general go- 
yernment is vested in one of the number elected 
from among the rest, but who can do nothing 
without the assent of the others. 

In the state of the Goa Macassars, the king is 
chosen by ten electors, who also choose an cer 
invested with powers similar to those of the‘mayors 
of the palace of France, or the ancient justiza 
of Aragon, and*who can, of his own au jority, 
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remove the king himself or any one of the coun- 
eil, and direct the electors to proceed to a new 
election, 

In the Bugis state of Wadju, forty chiefs con- 
stitute the great council of the nation, which is 
divided into three chambers, from each of which 
two members are nominated, who, in their turn, 
elect the chief of the confederacy. The ‘Council 
of Forty’ decide on all questions of peace and war. 
Women or infants of the privileged families in 
Celebes are commonly eligible to the throne; and 
women very frequently actually exercise the 
powers of sovereignty ; they are throughout the 
island associated on terms of equality with the 
men, taking active concern in all the business of 
life. They appear in public without scandal, and 
are often consulted on public affairs, Though the 
husband invariably pays a price for his wife, she is 
never treated with contempt or disdain. 

Notwithstanding the symptomsof a considerable 
advance in civilisation now enumerated, a great 
deal of rudeness and barbarity exhibit themselves 
among the inhabitants. Crimes are frequent; 
thefts and robberies extremely so: a total disregard 
of human life seems to prevail, and murder and 
assassination for hire are by no means rare, Mo- 
hammedanism is the predominant religion, espe- 
cially in the S. part of the island ; it was introduced 
by the Malays ; but the inhab, generally are by no 
means strict as to its injunctions, The languages 
spoken belong to the great Polynesian family, but 
differ from those common in the W, of the archi- 
pelsge, in being more soft-and vocalic, and having 

less intermixture of Sanserit: the two dialects of the 
Bugis and Macassars are the principal, and amongst 
the most improved tongues of the archipelago: 
the Bugis have a literature by no means con- 
temptible. In their costume, the people of Celebes 
avoid showing the knee; they wear a long coloured 
cloth, the end of which they throw over the 
shoulder. They blacken the teeth, and use unc- 
tuous cosmetics: their ornaments are flowers, gold 

trinkets, and diamonds, krisses, betel-boxes, &e. 

They appear to have no scientific treatises ; but are 

not wholly ignorant of some of the constellations, 

by the observation of which they navigate their 
rows, _ 

y Celebes was first visited by the Po ese in 

1512, who were expelled by the Dutch in 1660. 
* In 1811 the territories belonging to that nation 

fell under the British dominion; but in 1816 were 

restored. The principal Dutch settlement is Ma- 
cassar, Which contains Fort Rotterdam, the resi- 
dence of the governor. The Dutch have other 
settlements on the bays of Tolg arti Tominie; and 
most of the native states are etbomiinate to them, 
(Crawfurd, Hist, of the Indian Archipelago, 8 vols.) 
CEPHALONTA (an, Cephallenia), an isl. in the 

Mediterranean, and the largest of those composing 

the former Ionian republic, now forming part of 

the kingdom of Greece, near the W. coast of 

Greece, opposite the Gulf of Patras: between lat, 

88° 3’ and 38° 29’ N,, and long. 20° 21’ and 20° 49’ 

E.; 8 m. N. Zante, 5 m. §. Santa Maura, and 64 

m, SSE. Corfu. Length, NNW. to SSE., 32 m.; 

breadth, very unequal. Area 348 sq.m. Pop, 

70,120 in 1860, Its aspect is generally mown- 

tainous and bargen, and though some spots are 

rich and fertile, the soil is, for the most part, only 
scantily spread over the limestone rock, of which 
the country consists. The shores are ¢ndented by 
numerous bays, of which that of Argostoli in the 

SW. is the principal. It. extends for 7 or 8 m. 

inland, and has, in most parts, deep water and 

good anchorage, In the interior of the island an 
elevated range, called the Black Mountain, runs 

NW, to SE., the highest point éf which (an. Jf, 
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Enos), is 5,000 ft, hbove the level of the sea: 
Surface generally unéven; the only plain is in the 
SW. near Argostoli, wh{ch is also the most densely 
inhabited part of the island, Climate mild; but 
storms and heavy rajns, sudden changes of tem- 
perature, and earthquakes are frequent. The island 
contains about 40,000 acres of cultivated, and 
180,000 acres of uncultivated land. Wheat, In- 
dian and other comm, pulse, currants, olive oil, wine, 
cotton, flax, and salt, constitute the chief products, 
The principal article of export is currants; and 
next to it, wine and oil. The annual produce of 
currants is estimated at from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
Ibs. The Valonea oak abounds. Tenures of Jand 
are mostly annual, on the metayer system. Pro- 
perty is much divided, few proprietors having a 
revenue of 1,000/ a year. Cephalonia is repre- 
sented by ten deputies in the parliament of the 
kingdom of Greece, Argostoli and Lixuri are the 
chief towns; they are situated on either side the 
Bay of Argostoli. At the mouth of this inlet there 
is a lighthouse; and at Lixuri, a mole for the 
security of trading vessela has been constructed, 
Near Argostoli, a curious undershot water-mill was 
built by an English merchant in 1835. The roads 
were formerly very bad, buf have been greatly im- 
proved during the time that the island was under 
Kritish protection, Most of the pop. belong to the 
Greek church; the remainder are chiefly Roman. 
Cath, Lixuri is the seat of a Roman Cath. bishop. 
The inhabitants of this island are active, enter- 
prising, and noted for their industry and com- 
mercial spirit, A great number of them are phy- 
sicians ; and, like many other of their countrymen, 
emigrate and settle elsewhere, The island was 
anciently known by several names: Thucydides 
calls it Tetrapolis, from its four principal ‘cities, 
Samos, Pali, Krani, and Pronos, remains of which 
still exist, The site of Samos exhibits very ex- 
tensive ruins, amongst which many medals, vases, 
statues, &c. have been found, and Dr. Holland 
traced the Cyclopean walls of Krani, at the head 
of the Gulf of Argostoli, in almost their entire 
extent. Cephalonia belonged successively to the 
Byzantine empire, Normans, Venetians, Turks, and 
Venetians again; from whom it was taken by the 
French in 1799, In 1816 it was, with the rest of 
the Ionian Islands, placed under the protectorate 
of Great Britain, but ceded to the kingdom of 
Greeee in 1864, 

CERAM, a considerable island of the E. Archi- 
pelago (third division), chiefly between lat. 3° and 
4° S., and long. 128° and 131° E.; length, E. and 
W., about 185 m. by 30 m. average breadth; area 
5,500 sq.m, A mountain chain runs E, and W. 
through the centre of the island, the highest peak 
of which is apparently about 7,000 ft. above the 
level of the sea, Ceram is chiefly distinguished 
for its large forests of sago-palm and its fine woods 
for cabinet-work ; in one portion of it great quan- 
tities of nutmegs and cloves were formerly pro- 
duced; but the trees were extirpated by the Dutch 
about 1657. The shores of Ceram abound with 
rare and beautiful shells; its interior is peopled 
by tribes of Horaforas. (See ARCHIPELAGO, EasT= 
ERN.) A cluster of small islands, called Ceram 
Lant, lies off the E. end of Ceram. 

CERET, 2 town of France, dép. Pyrendes Ori- 
entales, cap, arrond,, near the Tech, 15 m. SSW. 
Perpignan, and 5 m. from the frontier of Spain. 
Pop. 3,585 in 1861. The town is the seat of a de- 
partmental college and of a court of primary juris- 
diction. It was here that the plenipotentiaries 
met to fix the limits between France and Spain, 


in 1660. 

CERIGNOLA, a town of Southern Italy, prov. 
Foggia, cap. cant., 23 m. Sf. Foggia, Pop. 18,517 
© © 
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in 1861. Tt ig a well-built town, with a coll rey 
several convents, and a hpspital.. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this town, in 1508, Gonsalvo de Cor- 
dova gained a decisive victory over the French 
forces commanded by the Bue de Nemours, who 
was killed in the action. 

CERIGO (an. Cythera), the most southerly of 
the seven principal Ionian Islands, which formerly 
constituted the Ionian republic, situated at a con- 
siderable distance from the others, near the 8, ex- 
tremity of the Morca, between lat, 36° 7’ and 
869 23’ N., and long, 22° 52’ 30” and 93° 7 30” E, 
Length, N, to 8. 20 m.; greatest breadth, 12 m. 
Area 116 sq.m. Pop. 14,100 in 1860, The surface 
is mountainous, rocky, and moatly uncultivated ; 
but some parts of it produce wheat, maize, pulse, 
cotton, flax, wine, and olive oil; the latter of which 
is highly esteemed. The honey of Cerigo is also 
of very good quality. It has a greater number of 
horned cattle than any of the other islands. ‘fhe 
shores are abrupt; the sea round Cerigo is much 
disturbed by currenta; and gales dangerous to 
shipping are frequent. The best anchorage is at 
St. Nicolo, on the E, coast. The principal town is 
Kapsali, at the S, ex emity, with a pop. of about 
5,000 ; houses mostly of wood andill-built, Though 
how comparatively insignificant, Cythera was for- 
merly a place of considerable importance, and pro~ 
bably of wealth, if we may judge from the rains 
still extant in various parts of the island. It was 
the birthplace of Helen, and sacred to Venus, in 
honour of whom a temple, said to have been 
founded by Alneas, was erected, (Larcher, Mé&- 
moire sur Venus, 144.) Cythera was o1 nally 
called Porphyris, from the natare of its rocks, t 
was long a naval station of the Lacedemonians ; 
and belonged’ successively to Macedon, Egypt, 
Rome, and Venice, The little island of Cerigotto, 
(en. Ogilia), 4 m, long, and inhabited b: about 
thirty families, lies midway between Cerigo and 
Crete, about 20 m. from eit! er, 

CERRETO, a town of Southern Italy, prov. 
Benevento, cap, cant., on the declivity of Mont 
Matera, near the Cusano, 10 m. ESE. Piedimonte, 
Pop. 6,981 in 1862. It is well built, and is one of | 

+ the most agreeable towns in the province: it has 
a fine cathedral ornamented with superb pictures, 
a collegiate church, three convents, a seminary, 
and considerable manufactures of coarse cloth, 4 
1656 it was wasted by the Plague, and in 1688 an 
earthquake destroyed great part of the town, 

CERVERA, a city of Spain, prov, Catalonia, on 
an eminence, 57 m. NW, Barcelona, 102 m, E, 
Saragossa, Pop, 4,499 in 1857, ‘The town stands 
on a considerable erdinence, is surrounded by walls, 
and has an ancient decayed castle, It has achurch, 
five convents, a hospital, and five colleges, Some 
ef its streets are well paved. The church is a 
Gothic building, with three naves; and the uni- 
versity, established in this city by Philip V,, is a 
large, magnificent structure. The vicinity pro- 
duces wine, oil, almonds, grain, pulse, cattle, and 
plenty of game, 

CERVIA, a town of Central Italy, prov, Ra- 
venna, near the Adriatic, with which it communi- 
cates by a canal, 114 m, SE. Ravenna, Pop. 5,733 
in 1862, ‘The town is a seat of a bishopric; is 
regularly: built; has a cathedral and several 
churches ‘and convents, To the W. of the town 
is a vast marsh, called the Valle di Cervia, 

CESENA, a town of Central Italy, prov. Ferrara, 
‘on the Sario, at the foot of a mountain, 10 m. SE. 
Forl, Pop. 33,752 in 1862, The town is the seat 
of a bishopric; is well built; has a cathedral, a 
handsome town-house, fourteen convents for men, 
and seven for women, a seminary, a society of ‘agri- 
culture andeof arts, Yjith silk filateres, and a con- 
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Siderable trade in wine and hemp, produced in its 
CETTE, a fortified Sea-port town of France, dép 
Herault, cap, cant., on the narrow tongue of land 
separating the lagoon of Thau from the sea, and 
on the declivity and at the foot of a calcareous 
ed which advances into the Mediterran ean in the 
form of a peninsula, 15 m, SW. ‘ontpellier, on 
the railway from Montpellier to Narbonne, Pop, 
22,438 in 1861. The town is well built, but it de- 
rives its chief importance from its harbour, and 
from its being the port, on the Mediterranean side, 
of the Canal du Midi. The harbour is formed by 
two lateral moles, with a breakwater across the 
entrance. There are forts on both these moles, 
and on the principal is a lighthouse, the lantern 
being elevated 84 ft. above the level of the sea, 
The harbour is perfectly safe in all weathers; has 
from 16 to 19 ft. water; and can accommodate 
about 400 sail of large and small ships. A broad 
and deep canal, bordered with quays, establishes a 
communication between the port and the lagoon 
of Thau; and, consequently, with the Canal du 
Midi on the one hand, and with the canals leadi 
to the Rhone on the other. Cette is the centre of 
4 great deal of traffic, particularly of the coasting 
description; and from about the middle of No- 
vember to the end of March freights are generally 
to be met with, There is regular steamboat com~ 
Munication with Algiers and the chief ports on 
the eastern coast of Spain; but the principal ar- 
ticles of export and import are those conveyed by 
the canal, About 86,000 tons of wine, and 4,000 
tons of brandy, are annually exported, A good 
deal of Benicarlo wine from Spain, for mixing with 
claret, is imported, It has a court of summary ju- 
risdiction, a school of navigation, an exchange, 
barracks, and a theatre. Ships are built here, and 
there are glass, soap, and tobacco-works, with dis~ 
tilleries, and a manufactory of highly esteemed 
liqueurs. The fishery of sardines is successfully 
carried on along the coast; and the salt-works on 


the adjoining lagoon 
employment to many individuals, Cette is of 
been founded in 1666, to 
canal, 


modern date, having 
serve as a port for the great 

CEUTA (an. Septum or Septa), a sea-port town 
of N, Africa, in the possession off Spain, coast of 
Morocco, direct} opposite Gibraltar, and at the 
SE, extremity of the straits, on a narrow peninsula 
stretching about 3 m. ENF. into the Mediter- 
ranean, and having a capacious bay on its 8, and 
a smaller one on its N, side. Pop, 7,144 in 1857, 
The E, part of the peninsula is occupied by the 
mountain of ina, on the highest point of 
which is the castle of Ceuta, 14 m. S.by E, from 
Europa Point; lat. 35° 54’ 4” N,, long. 6° 17" W, 
This mountain, which, towards the sea, is fenced 
round by inaccessible rocks, is the Abyla Proper 
of the ancients, and is famous as one of the pillars 
of Hercules; the rock of Gibraltar (Mons Calpe) 
being the other, The citadel, a very strong fort, 
is built across the narrowest and lowest part of 
the peninsula, at its junction with the mainland, 
‘The town, immediately to the E. of the citadel, is ~ 
situated at the foot and on the declivity of the 
mountain. Ceuta has many points of resemblance 
with Gibraltar, and, like it, if properly garrisoned, 
would be all but impregnable. Itis we supplied. 
with water; is-the seat of a_ bishopric; 8 
cathedral, two convents, a hospital, and a bogne 
or prison for criminals employed on the. public 
works, It is also used as a place for the confine- 
ment of state prisoners. It is the 
of all the Spanish presidios or 
Africa, and is the seat of a military 
royal tribunal, and a financial inten 
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of the provisions and other tecessaries required 
for the supply of the town and garrizon are brought 
from Spain. Ceuta was taken from the Moors by 
John, king of Portugal, in 1415. Since 1640 it 
has belonged to Spain. It has been several times 
besieged by the Africans, especially in 1697. 

CEVA (an, Ceba), an igh town of Northern Italy, 

prov, Cuneo, cap, mand., at the confluence of the 

- Cevetta with the Tanaro, 10 m. E. by N. Mondovi. 
Pop, 4,520 in 1862, Itis built, at the foot of a rock, 
formerly surmourited by a castle, which was used as 
a state prison previously to its destruction by the 
French revolutionary forces, The town was formerly 
surrounded with walls; but these were in great 
part destroyed by an inundation of the Tanaro, 
in 1584, It contains a church, and several con- 
vents; some forges, and silk factories; and, in 
both ancient and modern times, has been cele- 
brated for its cheeses, 

CEYLON (an. Taprobana), a large island be- 
longing to Great Britain, near the S. extremity 
of Hindostan, bearing the like relation to the 
Indian that Sicily does to the Italian peninsula, 
It lies between lat. 5° 56’ and 9° 50’ N., and 
almost entirely between long, 80° and 82° E.; 
having NW, the Gulf of Manaar and Palk’s 
Straits, which separate it from Hindostan; S, and 
SW. the Indian Ocean, and E. the Bay of Bengal. 
It tapers to a point towards the N,, and is shaped 
like the section of a pear cut lengthwise through 
the middle. Length N. to S., 270 m.; average 
breadth nearly 100 m.; area 24,500 sq.m. Pop, 
2,075,284 in 1862, of whom only 7.102 whites, 

The Coasts, on the N. and NW., are low and 
flat ; those on the §. and E, bold and rocky, and 
in some places fenced with reefs: in many parts 
they are deeply indented by the sea, and present 
some large and many small harbours. ‘I'rin- 
comalee harbour, on the NE. coast, is one of the 
finest anywhere met with. Point de Galle, in the 
S., is the next in importance; the inferior har- 
bours are Batticaloa, Matura, and Caltura, on 
the 8, and E., and Negumbo, Chilaw, Calpenteen, 
Manaar, and Point Pedro, on the W. coasts. 
The deep water along the E. shores admits the 

safe approach of large vessels, but the harbours on 
the x and NW, are full of sands and shallows, 
whose position varies with the monsoons, Co- 
lumbo, the marit. cap., has merely a roadstead, 
which is practicable for large ships only from the 
beginning of Dec. to the latter end of March. So 
large a number of inlets causes a corresponding 
proportion of small islands, promontories,. and 
peninsulas; of the latter the pripcipal are the 
peninsulas of Jaffnapatam, on the NW. and that 
of Calpenteen, on the W. coast, At its N. ex- 
tremity especially, the shores of Ceylon are 
studded with numerous small rocky and verdant 
islets. The ridge of sandbanks called Adam's 
Bridge, which crosses the Gulf of Manaar from 


Ceylon to the island of Ramisseram, near the 


opposite: coast of India, is connected by. the 
natives with a, variety of curious traditions, and 
forms a great. obstacle to the more speedy com- 
munication with the continent, by its hinderance 
to navigation. It consists of loose sand, resting 
on firm foundations, but constantly varying in 
form from the action of the monsoons, There 
are three principal openings or channels through: 
this ridge; one near the island of Mgnear, an- 
other & m, farther to the W., and a third about 
11 m,rfrom the island of Ramisseram ; but all of 
them are impracticable except for small native 
boats in fine weather, and even then the navigation 
is attended with some danger. Near these open- 
ings the bank rises above the eater for some 
miles, broken occasionally by smaller channels, 
© 
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but towards the cetitre it is mostly covered by 
water, the depth of which does not in any part 
excreta few feet. By the late accounts (see 
Asiat. Journ., April, 1839), attempts at enlarging 
the passage betweert Ravsisserans and the con- 
tinent are now in progress. . 

Interior — Mountains,—The belt of country ~ 
along the shore surrounding the interior, or old 
kingdom of Candy, is, for the most » flat, 
varying in width from 8 to 80 m., and, in the N., 
to nearly 80 m,; its extensive green plains giving 
to the shores of Ceylon an advantageous appear- 
ance when contrasted with the barren and sandy 
shores of the ite continent. The interior 
consists of three distinct natural divisions—the 
Jow country, the hills, and the mountains, The 
centre of the island S. of lat, 80° N. is occupied 
by an extensive tableland, 67 m. in length, by 
about 50 m, in width, and estimated at from 2,000 
to 3,000 ft, above the sea. The interior of the N. 
and central divisions consists of ranges of moun- 
tains running mostly NE. and SW., and varying 
from 1,000 to 4000 ft. above the sea, clothed to the 
summits with magnificent forests, and intersected 
by numerous ravines, cataracts, and cascades, 
From these regions various conical-shi hills 
rise up at intervals toan additional height of from 
2,000 to 3,000 ft, The most conspicuous summit 
is that which"is known by the name of Adam's 
Peak (the Samenella of the Singalese), in lat, 70° 
N,, and long. 80° 40’ E., 46 m, ESE. Columbo, 
Tising to 6,152 ft. above the sea. Namany-Cooli- 
Kandy, the next in elevation, is about 5,548 ft. 
above the sea. : 

The mountains are generally in continuous 
ranges, and are seldom or never found isolated. 
‘This region is skirted by a hilly country, from 
10 to 20 m. wide, and varying in elevation from 
100 to 500 ft., with occasional summits of more 
than twice that height. ‘This tract is destitute 
of the ravines and other bold features of the 
mountainous country. 

Rivers and Lakes—Ceylon has numerous small 
rivers and perennial streams; but few of them 
are navigable, even bya canoe, to many miles 
fromtheirmouths. The principal is the Mahavilly 
Ganga: it rises near the hi part of the cen- 
tral table-land, about 30 m, S, Candy; and, hav~ 
ing received many tributaries, fails into the sea, 
a little S, of Trincomalee, after a course of about. 
200 m. It is the only river navigable for any 
considerable distance. The next most important 
river is the Kalani-Ganga, which has its source 
in the country at the foot of Adam’s Peak, and 
empties itself into the ocean by several mouths 
in the neighbourhood of Columbo : it is made con- 
siderable use of for internal trafic, 

‘There are no lakes of any consequence in the 
interior, the 1 being no more than 4 m, 
across; but along the E. coast, from Batticaloa 
northward, there are several extensive lagoons, 
which, by means of artificial channels, are made 
serviceable to traffic: other ns exist in the 
neighbourhood of Negumbo and Columbo, (Davy’s 
Account of the Interior of Ceylon, pp. 1-5; Per- 
cival’s Account, pp. 55-60.) 

Geok-gy and Minerals—The rocks met with in 
Ceylon are mostly primitive, and consist, with 
little exception, of granite or gneiss, with large 
veins of quartz, hornblende, and a snow-white 
dolomite: limestone occurs only in Jaffnapatam, 
and the N. districts, A belt of grey or black 
sandstone, together with coral formations, pearly 
encompass the whole island. The upper soil is 
in general sandy, with but a small mixture of 
clay, and chietly derived from the disintegration 
of primitive r€jks: the.civnamom stil near Co- 
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lumbo is perfect! white, and consists of pure 
quartz. ylon 3 Yich-ingvaluable minerals; its 
metallic products are, however, comparatively un- 
known: ores of iron, lead, tin, and manganese 
are found in the interior, bi& are made little use 
of: plumbago is the only article amongst these 
which has become of any commercial importance, 
Mines of quicksilver were formerly worked by the 
Dutch, It has numerous gems; and common 
salt-beds are found in various places. No volcanos 
exist in Ceylon, nor are mineral waters very 
abundant; but they are met with near Trin- 
comalee, - 

Ctimate—The mountain ranges which separate 
Ceylon almost completely into two parts, by arrest- 
ing the course of the monsoons, occasion a radical 
difference at the same moment in the climate of 
the E. and W, parts, whole floods of rain deluging 
the island on one side, while on the other the 
natives are carefully hoarding all the water left 
from previous inundations. In the 8, and SW. 
the climate is moist, temperate, and similar to 
that of Malabar; in the K. and SE, it is hot and 
dry, and more like that prevalent on the Coro- 
mandel coast, The SW. monsoon lasts from April 
to Sept.; the NE. from Noy, to Feb. : in the inter- 
vening months the winds are variable, The SW. 
monsoons are usually accompanied by violent 
storms of thunder and lightning, ahd torrents of 
rain, which sometimes extend themselves to the 
ceutral table-land, especially in March and April; 
but this high region is generally out of the influ- 
ence of either monsoon, and both its winds and 


temperature are greatly moditied by its own phy- | seeds 


sical character, and the directions of its principal 
yidges, The quantity of rain which falls during 
the year is about three times as great as in Eng- 
land; the rains being, though not more frequent, 
far heavier, 60 much so that a fall of two or even 
three inches in twenty-four hours is not uncom- 
mon: 84 inches is the annual estimate in the 
alpine region, and 100 inches at Columbo. The 
seasons depend more on the monsoons than on the 
course of the sun; and the coolest season is during 
the summer solstice, while the SW. monsoon pre- 
vails. The heat is, however, nearly the same 
throughout the year, and much less oppressive 
than on the continent of India, Along the coast, 
the annual mean temperature is about 80° Fahr. ; 
at Candy, 1,467 ft. above the sea, it is 78°; at 
Columbo the annual variation is from 76° to 869°; 
at Galle, 70° to 90°; at Trincomalee, 74° to 91°. 
Fora tropical country, Ceylon has a comparatively 
salubrious climate; but some of the less inhabited 
parts, and the low wooded hilly country between 
the mountains and the sea, are highly insalubrious. 
Near Columbo and Trincomalec, where the jungle 
has been cleared, away, and the land drained, the 
country has been rendered perfectly healthy. “The 
prevalent diseases are those affecting the liver and 
Intestines, often accompanied by fever: diseases 
of the lungs, urinary orgaus, and nervous system, 
are very rare: gout is unknown. Elephantiasis, 
Lichen tropicus, and other cutaneous com laints, 
are common, The small-pox was formerly very 
destructive, but is now guarded against by vacci- 
nation, to which the natives raise no objection ; 
measles and hooping-cough both occur in a mild 
form, ‘The beri-beri (Hydrops asthmaticus) is a 
disease nearly peculiar to Ceylon, 

Vegetable products are numerous and valuable, 
The most important, next to rice and other grain, 
is thevcinnamon (Laurus Cinnamomum), called by 
the Singalese corundoo, which here arrives at its 
greatest perfection, and has always been a chief 
article of export. It delights in a poor sandy soil, 
with a moistitmosphese, and is alxgSst exclusively. 
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confined to the SE. part. of the island, between 
Negombo and Matura. In the N., where the cli- 
mate is dry and sultry, it is totally mknown, and 
the endeavours to propagate it at Batavia, in the 
W. Indies, and on the opposite coast of Tinnevelly, 
have not been so successful as was anticipated. 
in its wild state it grows to the height of 20 or 30 
ft., and bears a white blossom in January: while 
in bloom, the cinnamon forests have a very beau- 
tiful appearance ; but the aroma of the it Te- 
sides wholly in the bark, and the fragrance of the 
groves is not nearly so great as strangers have 
been led to believe, The soil is peculiarly suitable 
for the growth of coffee; and its culture has of 
late years been so much extended that it is now 
the principal article of export, The cocoa-nut 
tree flourishes with singular vigour, and is of 
great importance to the native population, almost 
every part of the tree being converted into articles 
of food or domeatic use: the best trees produce 
from 50 to 100 nuts annually, and grow so close 
to the sea, that the roots are even washeé by its 
surge. The Palmyra palm grows principally in 
the N. part of the island, and is scarcely of less 
importance than the cocoa-nut tree. The talipot 
palm, the leaves of which are large enough to 
shelter many individuals, grows luxuriantly here, 
though rare on the continent of India, The 
bread-fruit-tree attains an immense size; catton 
is not equal to that of India; indigo is, found 
wild, but its culture is neglected; the areca and 
betel-nut, as well as tobacco, all of which are of 
excellent quality, grow abundantly ; the cardamom 
are inferior to those of Malabar. Gum-lac 
and gama are ‘also produced in this island. 
The Flora of Ceylon is not so extensive as beau- 
tiful and various: the rose, pink, mignonette, dsc, 
are as fragrant as in England, and the jessamine 
much more so; the gloriosa superba and amaryllis 
grow in profusion, and the jamba, or rose-apple, 
atrews the ground with its scarlet blossoms, 
(Heber’s Narrative, iii, 143-145, &o,; Percival, 
pp. 819-337.) 

Animals.—Ceylon has been from an early period 
celebrated for its breed of elephants, which, tl ough 
inferior in size to those of other countries, are more 
valued for their ter strength and docility. 
The chase of these animals has always been wit! 
the Singalese an object of great importance ; but 
the avidity with which they have been pursued. 
has greatly diminished their numbers, and they 
are now chiefly confined to the N, and NE. dis- 
tricts, The royal tiger is not met with, but bears, 
leopards, the cheta (a small species of leopard), 
hyznas, jackals, and tiger-cata are numerous: 
besides elks, deer, gazelles, buffaloes,~wild hogs, 
and monkeys, Near Jaffna a large baboon is very 
abundant, and fearless: a large variety of the 
monkey tribe, porcupines, racoons, armadilloea, 
squirrels, and mungooses, are anet with. There 
are no foxes ; but the flying fox and rats are yery 
common and troublesome. neocons snipes, red- 
legged partridges, pigeons, peacocks, and a great 
variety of birds; with, serpents, alligators, and 
reptiles of all sorts, are abundantly plentiful. The 
fishing of the pearl oyster is an important branch 
of industry. 

People.—The pop. of Ceylon, exclusive of the 
various colonists who have at different times pos- 
sessed themselves of the coasts, may be divided 
into four :—Ist, the native Singalese or 
Ceytonese, whe may be again subdivided into 
those vccupying the Candian territories, and 
those of the coasts; 2nd, the Moors, who are 
found in all parts of the island, and form the 
chief populatior of the district of Pultam; 3rd, 


the Veddahs, a savage race, who are supposed to 
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‘be the aborigines, and inhabit the mountainous 
regions and: unexplored fastnesses, almost in a 
state of nature; 4th, the Malabar and other 
Hindoos, who are chiefly confined to the N. and 
E. coasts, The Singalese of the coasts, whose 
complexion, features, language, and manners 
closely resemble those of the Maldivians, are 
about 5 ft. 8 in. in height, of a slim figure and 
fair complexion, especially the women; they are 
represented as remarkably mild, bashful, and 
timid, and rather deficient in intellect, The 
Candian Ceylonese are in all respects superior to 
those of the coasts, and differ from Europeans less 
in feature than in colour; they are taller, better 
made, and more robust, than the Singalese; and 
for Indians are stout, with large chests and broad 
shoulders, They have small bones, rather short 
but muscular legs and thighs, and small hands and 
feet ; heads well formed, and, like those of other 
Asiatics, longer than those of Europeans ; features 
often handsome, The colour of their skin, eyes, 
and hair varies from brown to black; they have a 
profusion of hair, which is allowed to grow to a 
considerable length, The Candian character differs 
essentially from that of the Singalese, having 
none of the effeminacy and timidity which dis- 
tinguish the latter, and there is a certain haughti- 
ness and independence in their whole bearing and 
demeanour, They will not generally, however, 
attack an enemy in the open field; but resort to 
ambush, in the same manner as the Singalese. 
Indolence, hypocrisy, and revenge may be re- 
garded as national vices. Some traits may be 
recognised as common to the natives of Ceylon 
with the Bengalese, but they are still more closely 
allied, both in physical and moral characteristics, 
as well as language, religion, and traditions, with 
the Indo-Chinese nations, and especially the Bir- 
mese, The Malabars of Ceylon differ but little in 
any respect from those of the continent, though 
varying somewhat in their manners and customs. 
‘They retain, in great measure, the retigion and 
manners of their congeners of S, India, and are 
mouch less numerous than formerly. The Moors 
have a tradition that they are the descendants of 
a tribe of the posterity of Hashem, expelled by 
Mohammed from Arabia. They retain many eus- 
toms similar to those of the ancient Jews, 

Of the Veddahs little more is known than that 
they chiefly inhabit the great forests which extend 
from the 8, to the E, and N., and also the most 
inaccessible parts of the central table-land, having 
neither clothing nor habitations, subsisting upon 
wild fruits and animals, and having the branches 
of Jarge trees for their resting-places. They are 
conjectured by some to be a portion of the original 
inhabitants, who, upon the invasion of the island, 
retreated to the inaccessible haunts in which they 
are now found, They are divided inty two tribes, 
—the Village and the Forest Veddahs; the former, 
who are the more civilised, occasionally go down 
into the lower districts to exchange their game 
and cattle for yice, cloth, and iron. ‘They live in 
huts and cultivate the ground ; though, in common 
with their more savage brethren, they seek their 
chief subsistence in the forests, They are peaceable 
and inoffensive, never commencing, although 
easily persuaded to join in any insurrection; and 
in times ‘of disturbance they have occasionally 
been employed as mercenaries, 7 

The other inhabitants of the coast consist of 
Dutch, Portuguese, and English colonists: some 
Caffres and Javanese ; a few Chinese and Parsee 
traders; and a various pop., sprung from the in- 
termixture of these with cach other and with the 
native races. The burghers, many of whom fill 
public offices and subordinate situations under 
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government, are the descendants of Europeans 
and half-castes. The distinctions of caste are 
recognised, and in some instances scrupulously 
preserved, by the Ceylonese; but they respect 
them only in their evil, rejecting their religious, 
influences, 7 

‘Till latterly, the pop. had been diminishing for 
four or five centuries, But a considerable increase 
has taken place in the pop. of the maritime pro- 
vinces during the last thirty or forty years. 
Several parts of the interior are, however, very 
thinly peopled, there being, in some districts, not 
more than four, five, or six persons to a square 
mile. In the central prov. the pop. is dense in 
certain parts; but with the exception of the 
country round Candy, and the distrjcts of Ouva 
and Mattele, seven-eighths of the ground is covered 
with wood and jungle, and nearly unpeopled. 

Ceylon is now divided into six provinces, the 
area and population of which, according to a cen- 
sus taken in the year 1862, is shown in the follow- 
ing table:— 








Provinces sate it Population 
iat 
Westen . iy 3,820 725,812 
North-Western « 3,362 204,924 
Southern . . 2,147 834,759 
Rastem¢ > 1} 4,753 83,738 
Northern. . 5,427 419,062" 
Central =. «| 5,191 306,939 
Total . .| 24,700 | 2,075,934 





Not included in these population returns are 
4,647 military persons, which added make the 
total population 2,079,881, 

It will be seen, from the preceding table, that. 
the pop. of Ceylon is very unequally distributed, 
the western province being the densest, populated 
part—190 inhabitants per square mile—and the 
eastern province the least dense—only seventeen 
inhabitants on the square mile. This inequality is 
only partly explained by differences of soil and 
climate. 

Agriculture-The tract of country near the 
Coromandel coast is only in some parts fit for til- 
lage, the ground for many miles exposing only a 
barren and naked surface. The soil of the central 

ts is capable of producing luxuriant crops were. 
it properly cultivated. All products requiring a 
moist. soil and climate flourish most in the SW., 
and rice is grown chiefly in the level lands there, 
or in the valleys of the hill region, but often also 
on the slopes, on account of the facilities they 
present for irrigation, Around the fields, on thio 
Jevel lands intended for its reception, small em- 
bankments, about three feet in height, are raised, 
and water let in upon them; they are afterwards 
trodden over by buffaloes or turned up with a sort 
of light plough, On the hill slopes the rice-fields 
are dammed up, and form a succession of terraces, 
for irrigating wltich the water is conveyed some- 
times for a mile or two along the mountain sides, 
and let off from one terrace to another, as the 
state of the grain requires it, There are two rice 
harvests during the year; the first crop is sown 
from July to October, and reaped from January to 
March; the second is sown from March to May, 
and reaped from August to October. What is 
called a plough consists of a piece of crooked 
timber shod with iron, which tears rather than 
pleughs up the ground, After the first ploughing, 
the fields are flooded; then ploughed again, and 
carefully weeded. Rice is industrivusly cultivated 
by the Malabars of the N, and NE. districts; 
but the produce is insufficient for the consumption 
of the island? and large quantities wre annually 
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imported from both the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts, Hemp is raised in abundance, the sandy 
soil of the maritime distficts heing well adapted 
for it. Cotton of different sorts gtows with the 
greatest facility, the budg ripening within four 
months after being sown,” Each village or hut 
has its sugar and tobacco plantation: coffee is 
taistd of a very superior quality 
. As cinnamon forms a chief article of export and 
revenue in Ceylon, its cultivation is one of great 
interest, and is conducted with much care. The 
neighbourheod of Colombo is particularly favour- 
cable for its growth, being well sheltered, and 
having a high and equable temperature. About 
2,000 acres of land, chiefly near that town, are 
laid out in cinnamon plantations, furnishing em- 
ployment to'30,000 individuals, and yielding an- 
nually about 560,000 Ibs, of bark, worth 138,0002, 
sterling, In its wild state the plant grows to the 
size of a large apple-tree; but when cultivated, is 
not allowed to attain to more than 10 or £2 ft. in 

- eight, after seven or eight years’ growth. May 
and June are the moutlis for stripping the bark 
from the plant, which is done by two methods, 
In the first, the rough bark is’ removed with 
knives, and the inner rindy stripped off by a pect- 
larly shaped instrument; by the other method, 
the outer bark is not. artific ally removed, but the 
process of fermentation which thesstrips undergo 
when tied together in lange quantities sponta- 
neously removes it, ‘The hark, in drying, gradually 
contracts, and rolls itself into a quill-like form; 
and, after being subsequently dried in.the sun, the 
smaller are inserted in the larger pieces, and the 
whole are made up into bundies of about 30 Ibs, 
weight, Layers, shoots, and transplanted stumps 
are the best means of extending the growth of the 
cinnamon plant, 

Wages are considerably higher, and provisions 
proportionally dearer, in Ceylon than in Bengal. 
Those of the poorer classes, who possess small por- 
tions of land, rarely derive their support from it 
exclusively, but employ themselves in fisheries, 
trades, manufactures, and the petty traffic of the 
country; the wages of mechanics and artisans 
are proportionally higher than those of the la~ 
bourmg population, but still very moderate. A 
very minute subdivision of property often exists, 
and the inheritance oftone person will sometimes 
consist of 9-10ths of a scer of rice Jani, 2ths 
of the produce of a cocoa-nut-tree, or 2-5rds of 
that of a jack-tree, Notwithstanding this, the 
peasantry of Ceylon are generally in better cir- 
cumstances than those of the adjoining continent, 
They are not under either a zemindary or ryot- 
warry settlement, and the demands of tlie govern- 
ment on the Jand rarely exceed 1-10th part of the 
produce, and are sometimes less, Under the Can_ 
dyan government, the tenures of land were of 
three kinds. Some lands belonged wholly to the 
sovereign ; others were cultivated by individuals 
at a government rent, of some fixed proportion of 
the produce; and others, again, were granted as 
payment for the performance of specitie services 
to the headmen of different districts, chiefs, and 
reverted again to the crown on the death of such 
individuals, The latter could neither be mort- 
gaged nor alienated; the second class of lands 
might be transferred in any way as long as the 
permanent rent continued to be paid. ‘The lands 
belonging to the sovereign himself were cultivated 
on his account, or let out to the highest bidder, 
and sometimes brought a rent of 1-3rd or half 
the Produces The plan of redeeming the whole 
rent, above 1-10th part of the produce, has been 
adopted by the British government with much 
success, and.in those districts wheye the practice 
© Vou. TL Sg “ « 
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has prevailed the revenme has increased rather 
than diminished: for more lands having been 
brought into cultivation, 1-10th part of the 
crops now yields as much as 1-3rd or 1-4th part 
formerly did. Domestie animals are not nume- 
tous, The horse is a degenerate breed, and not 
aboriginal; oxen, though small, ate well tasted, 
and the chief food of the British troops, though, 


eaten by none else: poultry of all kinds are 
abundant. 
Peart Fishery.—The pearl fishery in the Bay of 


Condatchy, which was formerly “a government 
monopoly, is now free; but, whether from the 
banks having been over-fished, or otherwise, the 
produce is now of comparatively little importance. 
The pearl banks are formed by coral ridges from 6 
to 10 m. off shore, and of a’ yariable depth, but 
commonly from five to seven fathoms below the 
surface. The oysterS are attached by fibrous bands 
to these ridges, from within a short time of their 
bursting from the egg, to about 63 years old, when 
they loose their hold, and drop to ‘the sandy hot- 
tom, where they lic in heaps. Soon after attain. 
ing the age of ‘seven years, the animals are said 

As many ‘as sixty pearls have been 
found in one oyster; but such instances are rare, 
as is, indeed, the presence of pearls generally, 
‘The season commences in Feb, and finishes in. 
Ap x weeks or two months, at the utmost, 
is the time allowed for its continuance, Eaclr of 
the boats carries a tindal, or master, and twenty- 
three men, ten of whom are divers, and relieve 
each other, five divers being constantly at work 
during the hours of fishing. After they are taken 
out of the boats, the oysters are left to open spon- 
taneously, die, and rot, the stench of their’ putre- 
faction filling the air for many miles round Con- 
Gatchy, till it is swept off by the SW. monsoons, 
The Ceylon pearls are whiter than those of 
Ormuz, or the Arabian coast; 
extremely expert in cutting 
The usual Ceylonese boats are 
of Madras and other parts of 
great number of chank shells are found, and ex- 
ported to India from the N. shores of Ceylon. 
Raschenberger, Dr., in Martin’s Statistics, p.400; 
ea pp. 86-100; Sturt, in Phil, ‘Transac., 
iti, ° 

Salt is a government monopoly, and its manu- 
facture, in Jeeways and pits on the sea-shore, is 
carried on to a great extent in the N. and 1, 
where it is of fine quality, and may be procured, 
in greater abundance than the government re- 
quires, or has been able to collect, Before the 
Dutch monopoly existed, this coast supplied Ben- 
gal. with salt ; and, indeed, the Ceylon salt may 
be imported at Caleutta for two-thirds the price of 
the salt produced in India. There are no other 
manufactures of any extent or importance, except 
that of arsack, which is distilled from the blos- 
soms of the cocoa-nut-tree, as toddy and jaghery 
are from the juice; while ropes, brushes, baskets, 
brooms, matting, rafters, and thatch for cottages 
are obtained from the’ various parts of the tree, in 
addition to the valuable oil now in-extensive use 
in England. Saltpetre is made from the chipping 
of rocks, in which nitrate ef lime is prevalent, 
mixed with ‘wood ashes ; the mixture washed, and. 
the liquor evaporated to a concentrated solution, 
and suffered to crystallise. Lime of excellent 
quality, and>possessing a power of adhesion much 
sreater than that procured from shells, ig made by 
burning the eoral found upon the shores,” Gun- 
powder is made by a rnde Process; the native pot- 
tery is coarse and unglazed. Little progress has 
been made in weaving; the loom is somewhat 
similar to the primitive loom of Ireland by all the 
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cloths usetl are of domestic manufacture; no mus- 
ing are Woven, nor indeed anything but coarse 
eottons, and some silks. Rude images and im- 
plements of husbandry are made of the native 
metals, and the Singalese can work with dex- 
terity and taste in gold and silver, They are 
generally more capable of setting gems than cut- 
ting them; and excel in the manufacture of lac- 
quered ware, 

Trade.—Since the Datch monopoly system has 
been abandoned, both the internal traffic and 
foreign trade have greatly increased, Subjoined is 
a table of the imports and exports of Ceylon, in 
the two years 1862 and 1863 :— 












































Ceylon—Imports 1862 1865 

PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 

Coalsand Coke .{ Tong, 35,228 
Pieces 
Cotton Manu- 
factures , .| Packers; 
Packgs.| 
Cotton Twist «4 Cwts, 
& 
Packgs, 
Cutlery and Cwts, | 
Hardware .| Pieces ! 
£ | 
Packgs. 7 | 
Owts 87,607 
Curry Stuffs. 6) parent OP Ad. { 
£} 37,924 59,617 «| 
Fish, Satted and{ Cwts.| 61,042 60,505 
Dried ss te] ola 60,905 
: ushels| 602,522 | 798,280 
Grain: Paddy «{ £) 9o378 | - 119°742 
oH Bushels| 4,216,601 | 4415/20 

n» Rion. | 1,265,581 | Ls2d'r46 
Haberdashery '{ Packes| 1,30) | 

and Millinery £| 40,303 66.263 
Specie and Bullion . £/ 1,510,418 1,842,974 

ri 9 5.49 
otal Velne of Fs Pt H4,248,140 £5,433,807 
i 
[- CeylonExporta 1862 1865 
PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. ts 7 

Cwts.| 55,872 68,406 
Arcoa Nuts . . me) gle 51304 
a} 87,475 | 784,038 
Cinnamon . . #| 43°76 36,702 
Coffes, Planta: { Cwta} 478,634 | 670,068 
tion. | 12020012 | 1,809,186 
Cwta| "127}075 | °158)517 
Coffee, Native « { £| 954,149 | 317'094 
Paekes| 4,008 5,861 

Cotton Manu- ’ i ; 
Picces} 272, 61% 341,084 
PREUEOE ate £| 140,621 340/263 
‘ Packgs.| 74 906 
Cotton Twist 7} 59,105 

Bugs By 
x Wook Cwts,| 1,682 

Fs 36,100 * $9, 

" Cwts. 115,084 182,07 
Oi, Cocoanut %| jusais | ies 
Specie and Bullion. . €| 288153 | 408, 

irl z{ Gallons) -164682 | 100,250 
Spirits, Arrack ¢ £ BROt 7499 

Cwts.: 19,170 22,113 
Tobacco, Un- , , 
: £| 19,189 22314 

manufsctured | pak} 1% 22, 
Total Value of principal Pe 

‘mid other ArGles >} /£2,494,190 | 5,587,234 








Both the imports and exports of Ceylon have 
cnormdusly inereased since the year 1850. In 
this year, the imports were 1,488,678, and the 
exports 1,246,9562 The rise took place very gra- 
dually, but. in imports was ebiefly visible in grain, 
and in exports in coffee, , 
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‘ There is a canal between Calpenteen and oo 
lumbo, by which cargoes are conveyed during the 
sw. eh Aly A fine foad has been constructed 
from Columbo to Candy, on which a mail-coach 
Tuns; carriage-roads also extend from Columbo 
N. to Chilaw, and S. &} Matura, Many rapidand 
unfordable streams have had iron and wooden 
bridges thrown across them, amongst which is 

that of Paradeinia, across the Mahavyilly Ganga, 

which consists of a single arch, with a span of 

205 ft., principally composed of satin-wood. 

English weights, measures, and moneys are be- 
coming universal in Ceylon, 

The public revenue of Ceylon consists chiefly of 
import duties on merchandise and indiroct taxes. 
Tt amounted to 767,1012 in 1860; to 751,9972, in 
1861; and 759,1362 in 1862, The public expen- 
diture is principally for costs of administration, 
and was 705,4402, in 1860; 635,2302. in 1861; and 
626,654, in 1862, ‘The cost of governor and prin- 
cipat officers amounted to 57,8652, in 1862; while 
there were expended in the same year for works 
and buildings 23,8962, and for roads, streets, and. 
bridges 94,1672. 

The administration of the colony is vested in 
the hands of a British governor, assisted by a 
council of European civil servants, selected either 
by the governor himself or the secretary of state 
for the colonigs; but the power of the council is 
limited, and subservient to the authority of the 
governor, The governor has complete control 
over the financial department in the interior, © 
while in the maritime provinces he is restricted to 
acertain sum for contingent expenditure, unless 
authorised in exceeding it by his council, to whom, 
except on this point, he refers, or not, at pleasure, 
being empowered to carry into effect any law 
without their concurrence. All Jaws, before being 
acted upon, are published in the official gazette, 
for the purpose of their general diffusion, with 
translations into the Singalese and Malabar lan- 
guages, 

The active business of the government is con- 
ducted by individuals of three different classes, 
Offices of the first and second classes are usually 
filled by Europeans; the subordinate situations by 
natives; but, by recent regulations, any person 
judged to possess sufficient qualifications may fill 
the most important offices without reference to 
nation or faith; a knowledge of the English lan- 
ge e being, however, considered indispensable, 

Each village and caste has its elected headman, 
who is recognised by the government, which com- 
monly selects native servants from amongst this 
class of people; the modeliars of corles, or lien- 
tenants of districts, are appointed from this body. 

Armed Forece.—F¥-xclusive of native troops there 
are in Cevlon, on the average, some 3,000 British 
troops, ‘The cost of these is chiefly borne by the 
j home government, and amounted to 110,268% in 
1862. The contribution of the colouy towards 
this military expenditure was only 24,0002, in - 
this year 1862. 

Justice—A supreme court of justice is esta- 
blished at Columbo, with powers equivalent to 
those of the Court of Queen’s Bench and Court of 
Chancery. It is presided over by three English 
judges, aided by two other functionaries, all of 
whom are appointed from England, ‘Trial by jury 
was introduced into Ceylon by Sir A. Johnston, 
and is now established in every district. Exelu- 
sive of Colombo, the whole island is divided into 
three circuits, viz. the N., S., and E.; the last of 
which comprises the old kingdom of andy,°with 
all the country to the E, of it. The circuits are 
subdivided into many districts, each of which has 
its own courtywith a judge and three assessors, 
a) . 




















and with jurisdiction in all cases not punishable 
with more than a fine of Jp/, one year's imprison- 
ment, or 100 lashes. he supreme court in 
Columbo is the sole court of appeal. Excepting 
in the maritime province, where arrack drinking 
is prevalent, atrocious crimes are in general rare ; 
80 that the courts are more occupied with petty 
litigations than serious offences, 

The Religion of the Singalese is Buddhism; but 
the upper classes profess Christianity, and many of 
the others have been converted to Mohammedan- 
ism, There are 16 Protestant churches in the 
island, subordinate to the archdeacon of Colombo, 
and 82 dissenting places of worship. Roman. 
Catholic ehapels are very numerous, and 10 years 
ago it was believed that half the Ceylonese popu- 
lation were Christians, following the ritual mostly 
of the Romish and Dutch ehurches, There is a 
traiition amongst the natives that Buddh himself 
visited this island, which, before his advent, had 
been inhabited by demons. ‘There are numerous 
temples to that deity in the island, especially in 
the central parts, where the Buddhic sect is most 
prevalent; and the’ British government, having 
succeeded to the temple patronage and other pri- 
vileges belonging to the old kingdom of Candy, 
has the appointment of the Buddhic priests, When 
the palace of Candy was taken by the British, a 
celebrated relic, believed by the ttives to be a 
genuine tooth of Buddh, was captured ; the posses- 
sion of which is considered to insure its possessors 
the sovereignty of the whole island. This relic is 
annually exposed with great state and ceremony, 
and is worshipped by multitudes flocking from all 
parts of the country, and bringing offerings of 
various kinds to the priests, who thereby realise 
goustderable sums, (Journal of the Asiat. Soc., 
iii 


Public Education—Education is making great 
progress in Ceylon, There were, in 1862, above 
100 schools in the colony, attended by 25,408 
pupils, Of these, 5,518 were in ‘public;’ 49 in 
‘orphan ;’ 822 in ‘regimental;’ 13,511 in ‘ free ;’ 
and 5,508 in ‘private’ schools. Unfortunately, 
the benefit of this education did not include the 
female sex. In 1862 there were but 876 females 
in the ‘public;’ ‘24 in the ‘orphan;’ 35 in the 
‘regimental;’ and 148 in the ‘private’ schools. 
The free schools, which had 13,511 male pupils, 
were not attended by a single female. ‘The public 
- schools are supported by government. ‘The others 
have been established by the Church Missionary 
and Dissenters’ Missionury societies. Free ele- 
mentary education in the English language, arith- 
metic, and geography is given in these schools, 
The government schools are chiefly in the Singa- 
lese maritime districts, At Columbo there is a 
superior academy, where the usual branches of a 
classical and mathematical education are taught. 
Civilisation and Arte.—In civilisation the Sin- 
galese appear to be nearly, if not quite, on a par 
with the Hindoos; in courtesy and polish of man- 
ners they are inferior to none, but in intellectual 
acquirements, and proficiency in the arts and 
sciences, they have made little advancement. 
any of the male Singalese read and write in 
their own tongue, but this is no part of female 
education. They write with a sharp iron style, on 
talipot leaves, and colour the traces afterwards 
with lamp-black, ‘They excel more in lacquered 
painting than in any other art. ‘Their statuary is 
tter than their pictures, though the figures of 
Buddh have been subject to no innovation of style, 
and are always in the same posture, of whatever 
material ‘they may be formed. The Singalese 
colour the statues of their gods, and give a pupil 
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confer all the holiness belonging to the figure, and 
is done with much mystery and solemnity, ‘There 
seems to be no peculiar national style of architec- 
tare; the Buddhic temples are like. Tartar struc- 
tures, The Ceylonese rise at dawn, and retire at 
nine or ten o'clock at night; they sleep either on 
mats on the floor, or on couches, Their meals are 
short and unsocial, the men and women not often 
eating together; there are two principal meals, one 
taken at noon, and the other at seven or eight 
o’clock in the evening, The standing dish con- 
sists of rice with curry; some eat eggs and 
poultry; but beef is never eaten excepting by a 
very low class, who are in consequence held in 
great abhorrence: milk, ghee, oil, and fruits are 
the other important articles of diet. The best of 
their houses are commonly of mud, with tiled roofs, 
and a single story in height; built on a low ter 
Tace, presenting outwardly dead walls, and having 
in the interior an open space, into which the rooms 
open by doors, which, as well as the windows, are 
very narrow. ‘Ihe floors are composed of clay, 
plastered with manure, to keep off the insects, and 
the walls are covered with the same material, or a 
coat of white clay: lime is used for the walls of 
temples only. The furniture of the houses consist 
of two or three stools, a few mats, and porcelain 
dishes, a stone hand-mill, a pestle and mortar for 
rice, a rattan bag for compressing seeds to procure 
their oil, and a few other indispensable articles. 
‘The dress of the men is a handkerchief wrapped. 
like a turban round the head, leaving the top ex- 
posed, and a long cloth, called topetty, reaching 
from the loins to the ankles, That of the women 
is very similar; they leave the head uncovered, 
but the end of their dress is thrown across the left 
shoulder. On occasions of ceremony, both sexes 
wear a small jacket, Rings, and silver and crystal 
bugles, and other ornaments, are commonly worn, 
and certain privileged persons are permitted to 
wear gold and silver chains and trinkets; but the 
Ceylonese look with extreme jealousy on every 
assumption of dress which is net strictly in con~ 
formity with the caste of its wearer. Like the 
Hindoos, they admit of the four chief subdivisions 
of castes, viz. the religious and mili orders ; 
Toiessea, cultivators, merchants, &c, ; and Rshood- 
ras, artisans: the first two ranks have, however, 
scarcely any actual existence in Ceylon, and all 
the honours and hereditary rank in the island are 
monopolised by the cultivators, at the head of the 
third class, with whom all Europeans are ranked, 
while the Moors are classed with the fishermen at 
the head of the fourth order. The male Singalese 
marry general} at the age of eighteen or twenty, 
the females earlier. Matches are determined on 
and concluded by the parents of the parties to be 
affianced: the dowry of the women generally con- 
sists of houschold goods, or cattle ; seldom of land: 
the husbatid always pays a price for his wife, The 
women seldom have more than four or five chil- 
dren; but sometimes suckle them for as many 
years: the latter are in consequence very back- 
‘ward, and often neither speak nor walk till upwards 
of two years old. Infidelity ig little regarded, pro- 
vided it be not an intrigue with a person of inferior 
caste: concubinage and polygamy are indulged in 
by the men, but plurality of husbands is more 
common than that of wives, one woman belonging 
equally to fever brothers of the same family. 


This, as well as other usages, is, however, fast dia- 
appearing before new habits, acquired b ex- 
tending intercourse with Europeans. ie Cey- 


Jonese appear to be sincere and warm in their 
attachments. Dr. Davy disbelieves the report of 
the ice of exposing female infanta, ‘ except- 


to the eye» which last cétemony*is supposed tq] ing in the wildest parts of the eountry, and then 
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never from choice, but necessity, and when the 
parents are on the brink of starving. The sick 
and dying, though not openly exposed, ate cer- 
tainly removed to temporary buildings, Every 
respectable family bums its dead; low castes are 
not allowed to do so, but bury them with the head 
towards the west. Immediately after a decease, 
the relations, with their hair dishevelled, and beat- 
ing their breasts, cry and embrace each other, 
giving utterance to lamentations of a highly poeti- 
cal nature, (See Journal of Asiatic Society, ii, 63, 
64.) A common exhortation is, ‘ When I die, pay 
me due honours,’ The common language of the 
Singalese is a dialect of the Sanscrit; the sacred 
language, like that of the Birmans, is the Pali. 
g ‘or further details of Ceylon, see the works of Sir 
. Emerson Tennent:—‘ Christianity in Ceylon, 
1850; ‘Sketches of the Natural History of Cey- 
Jon,’ 1861; and the admirable and most exhaustive 
“Ceylon, an Account of the Island, Physical, His- 
torical, and Topographical, 6th edit. 1864.) 
Antiquities and History—The proper name of 
this island is Singhalg; but there is considerable 
uncertainty whence the people originated who 
gave it. that name, and who are called Singalese, 
‘They have a tradition that their ancestors came 
hither from the eastward nearly 2,400 years ago; 
some modern authors think, on the other hand, 
that they were a colony of Singhs, or Rajpoots, 
who arrived here about 500 years B.c. doifeva 
(perhaps of the royal house ‘of Sakya Singh, of 
Magadha, the native country of Buddh, but evi- 
dently the same as the Sanscrit: Vijaya) is the first 
king of Coylon mentioned in history, The nume- 
rous ruins of cities, tanks, aqueducts, extensive 
canals, bridges, temples, &c., show that Ceylon had 
been, at a remote period, a rich, populous, and com- 
paratively civilised country, In 1505 the Portu- 
guese formed settlements on the W. and S. coasts, 
and received a tribute of cinnamon from the king 
of Candy, on condition of defending Ceylon against 
the Arabian pirates, They, as well as thé Dutch 
who expelled them, after ‘a long and sanguivary 
struggle in the next century, and the English, 
who superseded the latter, became, soon after the 
conquest of their first enemies, involved in hostili- 
ties with their native allies. In 1815 the Candyans 


entreated the interference of the British, to drive’ 


a tyrannical sovereign from the throne, This was 
. soon effected, and Candy has since become a part 
of the British dominions, 

CHABLIS, a town of France, dép, Yonne, cap, 
cant., on the Seray, 10m, E, Auxerre. Pop. 2,835 
in 1861, The town is principally distinguished 
by its excellent white wines, whith the French 
epicures take with oysters, 

CHAIBAR, or KHEIBAR, a town of Arabia, 
in El-Hedjaz, Lat, 25° N,, long, 39° 3u’ K., 150m. 
NE. Medina, Pop. said to be 50,000, It is the 
cap, of, and gives name to, an indeperslent. sove- 
reignty of Jews, the descendants, according to their 
own assertion, of the Trans-Jordanic tribes, Reu- 
ben, Gad, and Manasseh, ‘They have a character 
for bravery and tearning; but the term Beni-Chai- 
bar_is so odious among Mohammedans that its 
application is regarded as an insult. In manners 
and appearance the Jews of Chaibar do not differ 
from other Arabs: their state has existed upwards 
of 1,100 years; and though the town was captured 
by Mohammed in the 7th Hejira, s.p. 628, it is 
still said to be flourishing and powerful. t was 
here that Mohammed received from a Jewess a 
poisoned egg, professedly to test his prophetic 
powers, which laid the seeds of the disorder under 
which he finally sank, about four years afterwards. 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE, or CHALONS, a 








CHALONS.}UR-SOANE- . 
the middle of extensive meadows, 27 m. SE. 
Rheims, on the railway Paris to Strasbourg. 
Pop. 16,575 in 1861, The Marne formerly traversed. 
the town, but since 1788 it has skirted it in a new 
channel dug for the purpose, and crossed by a 
magnificent stone bridge. Two small affluents of 
the Marne run through the town. It is surrounded. 
by old walls in pretty good preservation. With 
the exception of that which leads from the bridge 
to the Hotel de Ville the streets are narrow and 
crooked; houses generally mean, not a few being 
of wood, The cathedral, consecrated in 1147, and. 
rebuilt in 1672, is a large fabric, partly of Greek 
and partly of Gothic architecture. The Hétel de 
Ville and the Hétel de Prefecture are both fine 
buildings: the Porte St. Croix has a good effect, 
and there is a splendid promenade, called the Jard. 
It is the seat of a bishopric, and has a court of 
primary jurisdiction, a commercial tribunal, a do- 
partmental college, a primary normal school, a 
diocesan seminary, a school of practical geometry, 
a botanical garden, a society of agriculture, com- 
merce, and a public library, witli 20,000 yols. But 
the most important establishment belonging to the 
town is the public school of arts and trades, at 
which 450 pupils are maintained, at the expense 
of government, exclusive of those who pay. It 
has also a theatre, Different branches of the 
woollen, tinen,nd cotton manufactures are carried 
on in the town ; there are also extensive tauneries, 
and a good deal of trade is carried on with Paris 
in wine, corn, wool, hemp, and rape-oil, La Caille, 
the astronomer, and D’Ablancourt, the translator, 
were natives of Chalons. 

This is a very ancient town: it has been re- 
peatedly taken and pillaged, and was once much 
more considerable than’ at present. Attila was 
defeated under its walls in 451, In 1591 and 
1592 it burned the bulls of Pope Gregory XIV. 
and Clement VIII. against Henry IV, In 1814 
it was for a while the central point of the opera- 
tions of Napoleon, 

CHALONS-SUR-SAONE, or CITALLON, a 
town of France, dép. Saéne-et-Loire, cap. arrond., 
in a fertile plain, on the right bank of the Saéne, 
which here forms an island, in which is situated 
the suburb St, Laurent, 34m, N. Macon on the 
railway from Pans to Lyon. Pop. 19,709 in 1861. 
‘The town is pretty well built, but the streets are 
narrow and ill paved: it has a fine quay on the 
Saéne, and is connected with its suburb by a stone 
bridge of five arches, There is a cathedral, and a 
hotel de ville; but the objects most worthy’ of at- 
tention are the Hospice St. Laurent, in the suburb 
of that name, and the Hdpital St, Louis, both lange 
establishments, and exceedingly well managed, 
‘The latter is an asylum for indigent old persons 
and orphans, There are some fine promenades, 
one of which, at the head of the Canal du Centre, 
is ornamented with an obelisk in honour of Napo- 
Jeon, The bishopric has been suppressed; but it 
has a court of primary jurisdiction, a tribupal of 
commerce, a dep, college, a school of design, a 
public library with 10,000 volumes, and a theatre. 

Chalons is very favourably situated for a com- 
mercial entrepot, communicating with the Medi- 
terranean by the great line of railway from Paris 
to Marseilles, which has a station here, as well as 
by the Rhone and Sadne, and the canals con- 
nected with them, and with the North Sea by the 
canal of the centre, constructed in 1792. 

The town is very ancient, and was for some 
time the capital of the kingdom of Burgundy. I 
suffered severely during the civil wars of the 16th 
century, and not a little from the invasion of the 
allies in 1814, It was formerly very unhealthy ; 
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proved, by the bétter drainage of the surrounding 
country, and the greater &ttention paid to cleanti- 
ness in the town, though in both these respects it 
might still be very considerably improved. ‘The 
famous Abelard died here #1 1142, 

CHAMAS (ST), a town of France, dép, Bouches- 
‘du-Rhéne, on the N. bank of the Jagoon de Berre, 
23 m. NW, Marseilles, Pop. 2,692 in 1861. The 
town is well built, has a handsome church, and is 
celebrated for its oils and olivés, which it ships 
from its port on the lagoon, It is divided into 
two portions by a hill, through which a large 
tunnel has been cut for a chanel of communi- 
cation, It has an important powder magazine, 
which supplies ‘Toulon and the fortresses dependent 
upon it, In the vicinity is a Roman bridge, of a 
single arch, having a triumphal arch at each ex- 
tremity. 

CHAMBERTIN, a famous vineyard of France, 
dép, Céte W’Or, a few miles NE, Beaune. It oc- 
cupies about twenty-five hectares, and produces at 
an average from 130 to 150 pipes of burgundy. 
Chambertin was the favourite wine of Louis XIV. 
and of Napoleon. 

CHAMBERY, a city of France, dép. Savoie, 
cap. of dép., on the eft bank of the Aysse, in an 
elevated and fertile valley, 110 m. WNW, Turin, 
and 43 m, SSW. Geneva, on thg railway from 
Paris to Mont Cenis, which is to be prolonged, 
by means of a gigantic tunnel under the Alps, to 
‘Turin, Pop. 19,950 in 1861. The city presents 
little worthy of notice; it has one good street, 
but most of the. others are crooked, dark, and 
sombre, There are several squares adorned with 
fountains; and most of the houses are three stories 
in height. Chief public buildings, the cathedral, 

* the Hotel Dieu or principal hospital, the barracks 
constructed by the Frevch, and the manufactory 
of sillk-gauzes, for which Chambery has long been 
celebrated, The palace is an old castle, in no way 
remarkable, The churches exhibit gaudy deco- 
yations; in one, however, there is some good 
painted glass, The city was formerly fortified ; 

ut the walls have been removed, and the space 
they occupied is laid out as publie walks, 

Chambery is the seat of the superior judicial 
tribunal, and of an archbishop. It has societies 
of agriculture and commerce, a public library, 
theatre, public baths, and many charitable insti- 
tutions. Besides gauze, other ‘silk fabrics, lace, 

* hata, leather, and soap are manufactured; and 
there is some trade in liqueurs, wines, lead, copper, 
and various other articles, ‘Ihe environs abound 





in vineyards, woods, and picturesque scenery. 
Near Chambery is the country house of Les Char- 
mettes, once the residence of Mad. de Warens and 
Kousseat, The city is supposed to stand near, 
though not upon, the site of the ancient Lemin- 
cum, It was taken by the French in 1792, who 
made it the cap. of the dép, of Mont Blanc, and 
retained it till the second treaty of Paris, in No- 
vember, 1815, when it was made overto the king of 
Sardinia, who, however, gave it up, together with 
the whole province of Savoy, to France, in 1861, 
CHAMBORD, 2 village and famous castle of 
France, dép. Loire-et-Cher, on the Cosson, 10m. E. 
lois, The village—pop. 327 in 1861—is incon- 
siderable, and the place derives its entire im- 
‘portance from its castle, one of the most magni- 
ficent and best preserved in France. ‘Vhis noble 
edifice was commenced by Francis L., after his 
Teturn from Spain, He is said to have employed 
1,80@ workmen for ‘twelve years upon it; and 
here, in 1540, he entertained his illustrions rival 
Charles V._ ‘The building was still further en- 
larged by Henry IL, and tinished by Louis XIV., 
who frequefttly inhatated it durin the early parfa| 
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of his reign. The is Gentilhomme of Mo- 
litre was acted, for the first time, at a féte given 
here by Louis, in October, 1670. Stanislaus 
Leczinsky, king of Poland, occupied this. castle 
for nine years previously to his being put in pos- 
session of the duchy of Lorraine, In 1748 it was 
assigned by Louis XV. to Marshal Saxe, who 
spent in it the evening of bis days in almost 
regal splendour. After many vicissitudes, it was 
given by Napoleon to Marshal Berthier; and 
having been sold by his widow, in 1820, it was 
bought by subscription for the Due de Bordeaux, 
to whom its possession has since been confirmed 
by a decision of the courts. Since the expulsion 
of the elder line of the Bourbons from France, 
the head of the family has taken his name from 
this property. 

The castle is buried in deep woods, and its 
situation is rather low and damp. It is of vast 
extent, in the Gothic style, and has a profusion 
of towers, turrets, and minarets, Being built. of 
black stone, it has a heavy appearance. The in- 
terior is very magnificent. The grand staircase is 
so contrived that persons ascending ang descend- 
ing do not see each other; it has two fine chapels, 
and many spacious apartments and splendid ceil- 
ings. Its gorgeous furniture was sold by auction 
during the Revolution ; and the beautifil tapestry 
that adorned the apartments of Francis I., Louis 
XIV., and Marsbal ‘Saxe, wus burned, as the 
surest way of getting at the gold and silver with 
which it was embroidered; but the castle itself 
was not‘ injured, The park is of great extent, 
comprising above 12,000 arpents, 

CHAMOND (ST)), a town of France, dép. Loire, 
cap. cant., in a fine valley at the confluence of 
the Gicr and the Ban, 8 m. NE, St. Etienne, 
Pop. 11,620 in 1861, It is a thriving, industrious 
town, is well built, has a handsome promenade, a 
departmental college, a fine parish church, and 
public baths, On a hill above the town are the 
tuins of the ancient castle, destroyed during the 
revolation, The manufacture of ribbons and 
lacets (laces) is very extensively carried on. It 
has, also, considerable cast-iron and nail-works, 

CHAMOUNY, or CHAMOUNIKX, a celebrated 
valley of the Alps, dép. Haute-Savoie, France, 
immediately NW. of Mont Blane, by which, 
and others of the Pennine Alps, it is’ bounded 
on its S, and E, sides, and on the W. and N, 
by Mont Breven and the Aiguilles Rouges, Its 
length, NE. to SW., from the base of the moun= 
tains, is about 12 m,, aud its breadth at the 
bottom in mogf parts exceeds a mile; but in- 
cluding the mountain slopes and sides, it is as 
much as 9 m. in breadth, and may be reckoned 
22 m. in length from its head at the Col-de- 
Balme to its outlet at the torrent of the Dioza, 
near Servgz. ‘The average height of this val-~ 
ley above the sea is about 3,400 ft.; the Arve 
rises at its upper end, and intersects it in its 
entire length, escaping into the valley of Servoz | 
through a ridge of granitic rock. , The pines and 
larches which clothe the lower parts of the moun- 
tains give a sombre appearance to the W. end of 
the valley; and this effect is increased by the un- 
varied snows of Mont Blanc, which hang over it, 
But after passing the priory of Chamounix, the 
scene changes, and to this dreary magnificence 
succeeds agseries of majestic pyramids, called 
Aiguilles, or needles, of astonishing height, and 
too steep to admit of the snows resting on them 
atany season. The valley, which becomes nar- 
rower, is richly ornamented with trees; amd the 
Arve, tushing between finely-clothed rocks ‘and 
precipices, adds 4ife and beauty to the scene, The 
little village of Argentitre, with its church and 
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glittering spire, and the two Aiguilles above it, 
together with the cheerful appearance of culti- 
vation, form a landscape sublimely picturesques| 
The average height of the mountain-range on the 
8. side of Chamounix is about 5,000 ft.; but the 
principal Aiguilles on this side, viz. those of Char- 
mos; the A. Verte, de Dru, d’Argentiere, and de 
Ja Tour, rise from 11,000 to 13,000 ft, above the 
level of the sea. Between these Aiguilles are 
situated the numerous glaciers which constitute 
the chief interest of the valley, to the very bottom 
of which they descend. Nowhere else in the Alps 
are the glaciers of equal magnitude. 

These mountains of ice are formed by the con- 
solidation of the snow lodged in the high Alpine 
valleys. As the surface of the snow thaws and 
percolates through the mass, it is again frozen, 
and acts as a cement ; and by a repetition of this 
process ; the whole mass is converted into sotid 
ice; not socompact, however, as that of rivers or 
Jakes ; for it is full of air-bubbles, owing to the 
mode of its formation. Entering the valley from 
the SW,, the first glaciers met with are those of 
Taconay and de Boissons, succeeding which are 
the more considerable ones of Montanvert, de Bois, 
d’Azgentiere, and dela Tour. The glacier de Bois, at 
the foot of the Aiguille de Dru, and about a league 
E. of the village of Chamounix, is the largest of 
all: it is upwards of 7m. in length, and in some 
places more than a mile broad ; it is, in fact, the 
terminus of the Mer deGlace. (See Mont Bianco.) 
Near its foot, the Arveiron, a tributary of the Arve 
has its source in an ice cavern, which varies in 
size at different periods of the year; but is some- 
times as much as 100 ft. in height. On the W. 
side of the valley, Mont Breven, and the Aiguilles 
Rouges (so called from their reddish colour) form 
an unbroken ridge, but of a much less elevation 

_ than that on the opposite side of Chamouny, The 
Col-de-Balme, at the NE. end of the valley, and 
8,000 ft, above it, affords a full and magnificent 
view of the gigantic group. Across this mountain 
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New York to the St. Laurence, a distance of about 
390 m._The glen is ofcupied from New York to 
Glen’s Falis, 190 m., by the Hudsog ; thence for 
21 or 22 m. to Lake Champlain, b¥e table-land 
which, in its highest furt, is only 140 ft, above the 
level of the tides in the Hudson. The lake ex- 
tends N. and S. 110 m., with a breadth varying 
from } to 14 m.; but it is, in general, very narrow: 
the distance, 67 or 70 m. from the lake to the St. 
Laurence, is traversed by the river Richelieu, or 
Chambly, the outlet of the lake, which is partly 
navigable by vessels of 150 toys, and throughout 
by river barges. A canal has been constructed 
uniting Lake Champlain and the navigable por- 
tion of the Hudson; so that there is now a direct - 
inland navigation, which, by a little outlay on the 
Richelieu, might be made suitable for steamers, 
from New York to the St. Laurence, between 
Montreal and Quebec, (Darby; Gordon’s Gaz, 
of New York.) 

CHAMPON, or CHOOMPHOON, an iv]. town 
of Lower Siam, on the road between’Ligor and 
Bankok, on the E. bank of ariver about 7m. W. 
the Gulf of Siam ; lat. 10° 51’ N., long, 99° 28’ E, 
Estimated pop. 8,000, In 1826 it was stockaded, 
and considered by the Siamese an important mili- 
tary post, Tin, good timber for ship-building, and 
excellent rattgns, are found in its vicinity. 

CHANDA, an inl, town of Hindostan, prov. 
Gundwanah, cap. distr. of same name, between 
two small rivers, 62 m. 8. Nagpoor ; lat. 20° 4’ 
N., long. 79° 22" E, Its walls are 6 m, in circuit, 
and from 15 to 20 ft. in height, built of freestone 
well cemented and flanked by round towers. Its 
interior consists of straggling streets, detached 
houses, gardens, and plantations, In 1803 it 
contained 5,000 houses ; in 1822 only 2,800. In 
its centre there is a fort called Bala Killa. Chanda 
was taken by the British in 1818, when it was 
found to contain a good deal of treasure and valu- 
able paper y, brought thither for security. 

C SDERNAGORE, a marit. town of Hin- 





one of the roads from Chamouny into the Valais{dostan, prov. Bengal, belonging to the French, 


passes. The climate is rigorous: the winter in 
the valley of Chamounix Jasts from October to 
May, during which scason the snow usually lies to 
the depth of 8 ft., while at the village of Tour, the 
highest in the valley, it often attains the depth of 
12 or 13.ft, In summer, the thermometer at noon 
commonly stands no higher than from 57° to 63° ; 
‘it. rarely reaches 68° Fahr. Barley and other kinds 
of corn, pulse, hemp, and some fruits, are grown, 
and a good many cattle are reared. The honey of 
Chamounix is of a very fine quatity. The total 
pop. of the valley was about 4,000 in 1861. There 
are several” small villages: that of Prieur’, or 
Chamounix, par excellence, on the right bank of 
the Arve, towards the centre of the valley, has a 
pop. of about 1,700, and several good inns. It 
orjginated in a Benedictine convent, founded here 
at the end of the 11th century by Count Aymon 
of Geneva, The other chief villages are Onches, 
Argentiere, Le Boissons, and Tour, 
CHAMPAGNE, the name of an old prov. of 
France, in the E, part of the k. adjacent to Franche 
Comté and Lorraine, now distributed among the 
depts. of the Ardennes, Mame, Haute Maine, Aube, 
Gonne, and Seine-et Marne, Champagne is also 
the name of several small towns in different parts 
of France, s 
CHAMPLAIN (LAKE OF), a long and narrow 
lake, principally in the U., States of N. America, 
between New York and Vermont, and having its 
N. extremity in Lower Canada. This lake occu- 
pies a considerable part of what has been called 
the Great Glen of N. America that is, the re- 


built on the W. bank of th 
NNW. Calcutta, and in Rent of situation, in 
every respect superior to that city ; lat. 22° 49’ 
N,, long. 88° 26’ E.-In 1814 it had a pop, of 
41,000, but which has been reduced now to less 
than half that number.~ The streets are straight 
and well-paved, but present a scene of solitude 
and desertion ; and the trade, formerly so flourish- 
ing, is almbst annihilated. There are some manu- 
factures of cotton cloths ; the commerce is chiefly 
in opium, The territory originally attached to this 
town extended to 2 m, along the river, and 1 m, 
inland : about 2m, below Chandernagore are the 
ruins of a superb house, the country residence of 
its former governors, The French, in 1676, ob- 
tained permission to establish this settlement, 
which they subsequeutly appropriated and for- 
tified. In 1757 it was taken by the British, who 
destroyed the fortifications. 

CHANDORE, a considerable inl, town of Hin- 
dostan, prov. Candeish, presid. Bombay, 68 m. 
WNW. Aurungabad, lat. 20° 19’ N., long. 74° 19° 
E. It has a most formidable position on a rock, 
commanding one of the best passes on the range 
of hills on which it is situated, and is quite inac- 
cessible everywhere but at the gateway, where it 
is strongly fortified. It however surrendered with- 
out much resistance to the British arms, both in 
1804 and 1818, “ 

CHANTIBUN, a large inl. town.of Sians, cap. 
of the rich distr, of the same name, at the foot of 
the mountain chain separating it from Camboja, * 


e Hooghly river, 16 m. 





on the S. of a river 18m. E, the Gulf of Stam, 


markable hollow or chasm, stretching N. from fand 150 m. SE. Bankek ;lat. 12° 95’ N., long. 
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102° 18’ E. It is ‘a place of considerable trade ; 

its chief export is pepper, 40 the amount of 30,000 

or 40,000. piculs yearly. Cardamoms, rosewood, 

dye-wi ship timber, hides, horns, ivory, lac, 
and benzoin, are products of the Chantibun distr, 

Near the town are mines of precious stones. 

CHANTILLY, a neat town of France, 
Oise, on the Nouette, and on the road from Paris 
to Amiens. 24 m, N. of the former, on the Northern 
railway, Pop. 2,930 in 1861, It has a fine hos- 
pital, endowed by the last prince of Condé. This 
town is distinguished by its indastry and manu- 
factures of cotton and porcelain; but it owes its 
celebrity toits having been, since 1632, the seat of 
‘the family of Condé, and to the vast sums they 
expended on the formation and embellishment of 
its castle, park, and gardens, ‘The castle was one 
of the largest and finest structures of the kind in 
France; the ‘grand Condé’ lived here in regal 
magnificence; and the entertainments given by 
him to Louis XIV. were so splendid as to excite 
the jealousy of the monarch, But the glories of 
Chantilly have disappeared, and cotton-mills oc- 
cupy the sites where Racine, Moliére, and Boileau 
used to recite their chefs d’auvres amid the ap- 
plauses of all that was beautiful and chivalrous in 
France, 

The Grand Chéteau, rebuilt in fii. was de- 
stroyed during the revolution, and all that now 
remains is the Petit Chdteau, the Chateau d@’ Pn- 
ghien, and the stables; the latter, construeted be- 
tween 1719 and 1735, are unequalled in Europe, 
The remains of the Admiral de Coligni, butchered 
at the massacre of St. Bartholomew, are interred 
in the parish church of Chantilly. ‘Phe forest of 
Chantilly occupies a space of about 3,806 hectares, 

GHAPEL-EN-LE-PRITE, a market town and 
per, England, co. Derby, hund. High Peak, on 
the declivity of a hill rising from an extensive and 
fertile vale, surrounded by lofty eminences, 11 m. 
NW. by W. Derby, 167 m. NW. by N. London, 

Pop. of par, 4,264'in 1861, The town is only par- 
tially paved, There is one cotton mill, employing 
about 120 hands, and many of the lower classes 
are employed in weaving for the Manchester houses. 
At White Hall Mill is a considerable manufactory 
of paper, There is a brewery in the town, and 
nails are also made. Here is an establishment for 
warehousing goods, the place being a medium of 
communication between Manchester and Sheflicld, 
and having in consequence a large carrying trade, 
‘The town is one of the polling places for the elec 
tion of mems, for the N, div. of the co, Besides 
the par. church, a neat edifice with a square tower, 
there is a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, There 
is also an endowed school, at Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
and another at Bowden's Edge. Lead and coal 
mines and quarries are worked in the vicinity. 
The Peak Forest lime-works lie 3 m. E. of this 
town, and communicate by railway with the Peak 
Forest canal. ‘The par. includes the townships of 
Bowden’s Edge, Bradshaw’s Edge, and Combe’s 
Edge. 

CHARD, ‘a town and bor, of England, co. So- 
merset, hund, Kingsbury East, in an elevated 
situation, near the S. border of the co., 11 m. N. 
Lyme Kegis, and 170 m. WSW. Lordou, by London 
and South-Western railway. Pop. of bor. 2.276, 
and of par. 5,316 in 1861. The old municipal bor., 
which is a parish of itself, comprised an area of 
fifty-two acres; but the area of the new municipal 
bor, has been increased. It, has an old town-hall, 
an extensive market-place, a charch with a tower 
and bells, a well-endowed hospital for the main- 
tenance of old ahd infirm persons belonging to the 
parish, and is well supplied with,water. Fairs, 
dst Wednesfay in M@y, August, dnd November: 
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Market-day, Monday, Chard wes made a bor. b 
Edward I, and elected mems, to nine pazliamenta, 
when it lost the privilege. : 

CHARENTE, an inland dép. of France, distr. of 
the W., formed principally out of the ancient prov. 
of Angoumois: it takes its name from the Charente, 
by which it is traversed; and has N. the Deux 
Sevres and Vienne, E. Haute Vienne, S. Dordogne, 
and W, the Charente Inférieure, ‘Area 594,288 
hectares, or 3,270 Eng. sq. m.; pop. 379,081 in 
1861. Surface diversified by a great number bf 
little hills, Soil various, being mostly thin or 
clayey, and encumbered with moisture; the latter 
prevails in the atrond. of Confolens, where there 
are no fewer than sixty-two shallow lakes, or 
étangs, some of them of considerable extent; there 
is also in the latter arrond., and in that of Bar- 
bezieux, a large extent of heath and waste land, 
Principal corn crops, wheat; maslin {a mixture of 
wheat and rye), maize and millet, rye, barley, and 
eats; but, owing to the inferiority of the soil, the 
returns are among the poorest in France, and the 
produce is insufficient for the consumption, The 
principal wealth of the dép. consists in its vine- 
yards, which cover about 100,000 hectares, ‘Their 
preduce is mostly converted into eau-de-vie, the 
superiority of that made at Cognac being univer- 
sally acknowledged, Hemp, flax, and potatoes 
are extensively cultivated, ‘the woods cover about 
74,000 hectares; and the produce of chestnuts ave- 
rages 200,000 hectolitres. ‘Truffles are abundant, 
the value of those sold being estimated at about 
300,000 fr, a year. There are, comparatively, few 
horses ; but cattle, sheep, and hogs are abundant: 
wolves, foxes, and otters are pretty common, 
but wild boars have become rare. @ minerals, 
are antimony, lead, iron, and Sypeum 5 the last 
two being wrouglit to a considerable extent, Be- 
sides the iron-works, there are very extensive dis- 
tilleries, with paper-works (see ANGOULEME), 
tanneries, and manufactures of linen, canvaa, 
cordage, cloth, hats, and earthenware. The dép. 
js divided into five arrondissements. The prin- 
cipal towns are Angouléme, Cognac, Ruffec,' and 
Confolens, * 

CHARENTE INFE/RIEURE, a maritime dép, 
of France, on the W. coast, deriving, like the fore- 
going, its name from the Charente, i which it is 
intersected; having N. Vendée, Ni. Deux Sévres, 
E. Charente,.S. the Gironde, and W. the Atlantic 
Ocean, Area, including that of the islands of 
Oleron, Ré, and Aix, 682,569 hectares, or 3,763 sq. 
m.; pop. 481,060 in 1861, Surface fat, and in 
part marshy; #oil partly light, calcareous, and 
gravelly, and partly heavy and: clayey. Principal 
crops, wheat, maslin, rye, barley, maize, millet, 
and oats, The rotation is, Ist year, wheat; 2nd 
rye, or some other grain; during the 8rd year the 
ground remains untilled, serving as a kind of pas- Y 
ture for sheep; in the 4th year the old routine 
recommences. Rent of arable and pasture land 
varies from 8s, to 36s, an acre. About half the 
dep. is cultivated by proprietors, who possess from 
40 to 100 and 150 acres; the other half is oceupied 
by farmers, whose farms may vary from 300 to 
700 acres, and who are Said to be prosperous. About 
112,000 hectares are occupied by vineyards, whose 
product, like those of the Charente, is mostly con- 
verted into eaw-de-vie or brandy. ‘Ihe foresta cover 


above 70,000 hectares, Pastures extensive and 
excellent, furnishing food for a reat numberof 







cattle, excellent horses, and shi 
of much importance; but th 
very extensive salt marshes, parti 
neighbourhood of Marennes, which furriiah’ large 
quantities of sat, In summer, the marshes are 
unhealthy, but otherwise the climate is mild and 
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salubrious. This dép. has great facilities for com- 
merce. It has several deep bays and excellent 
rts, and, exclusive of the Charente, which has 
Rochefort near its mouth, it is watered by the na- 
vigable rivers Seudre and Sévre, from the latter 
of which there is a canal to La Rochelle, and is 
skirted on the S, by the Gironde. The fishery of 
sardines and oysters is extensively carried on, and 
vessels are also fitted out for the cod fishery. La 
Rochelle, Rochefort, and the other ports have also 
a considerable share of the colonial and coasting 
trade of France. With the exception of the salt 
manufacture and distillation, manufacturing in- 
dustry is not prosecuted on a large scale; but 
coarse woollen stuffs, soap, fine earthenware, and 
glass are produced; and there are also tanneries 
and sugar refineries. ‘I'he dep, is divided into six 
artond. Principal towns, La Rochelle, Rochefort, 
Saintes, and St. Jean d’Angely. 
CHARENTON-LE-PONT, a town of France, 
dép. Seine, cap, cant., agreeably situated on the 
‘Marne, near its confluence with the Seine, 4 m. 
SE. Paris, on the railway from Paris to Troyes. 
Pop. 5,531 in 1861, ‘The town has several country 
houses, among which is the one occupied by the 
famous Gabrielle d’Estrées, The Marne is here 
crossed by a bridge, the possession of which has 
always been regarded as of material importance to 
the defence or attack of Paris; and it has fre- 
quently been the scene of obstinate contlicts, the 
last of which took place in 1814, when it was 
forced by the allies, The bridge unites the town 
with the village of Charenton St. Maurice. There 
is here an excellent lunatic asylum, founded in 
1741, and capable of accommodating 400 patients, 
The Protestants had formerly a large church in 
‘this village, in which synods were held in 1623, 
1631, and 1644; but it was demolished in 1655, 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
CHARITE’ (LA), a town of France, dep. Nievre, 
cap. cant., at the foot of a hill planted with vines, 
‘The Southern railway has a station here. Pop. 
5,297 in 1861. The town is situated on the right 
bank of the Loire, over which there are two bridges, 
It was formerly fortified, and much more consider- 
able than at present. It is celebrated for its 
manufactures of coarse jewellery, buttons, glass, 
earthenware and woollen stuffs, 
CHARKOFF. See KHarkorr, * 
CHARLEROY, or CHARLEROI, a fortified 
and important manufacturing town of the prov. of 
Hainault, in Belgium, on the navigable river 
Sambre, 33 m. S, of Brussels, on the railway from 
Brussels to Paris. Pop. 10,800 Jin 1856, The 
town is built on the side of a steep hill, and the 
inhab. are occupied chiefly in working the exten- 
sive coal mines of the district, and in numerous 
iron foundries and glass works. ‘The town is in 
the. centre of the great coal-basin_of, Charleroy. 
Adjacent quarries of slate and marble are also im- 
portant sources of industry and wealth; and the 
neighbourhood contains numerous mills for saw- 
ing marbles. The manufactures of glass comprise 
all kinds of vessels and sheet glass, of various 
qualities; and the iron works include the manu- 
facture of fire-arms, cutlery, tools, and utensils, 
There are, besides these principal establishments, 
‘several faetories for spinning wool and weaving 
woollen cloths; dyc-heuses, tanneries, snuff mills, 
rope walks, soap-houses, salt and sugar refineries, 
breweries, distilleries, and brickyards. -‘The com- 
munication with Brussels by means of the rail- 
way, as well as the Charletoy canal, affords great 
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merchandise is held during 10 days, commencing . 
on the Sthof Aug. & $ 
‘The fortress of Charleroy was built in 1646, by 
Rodrigo, Spanish gov. of the Netherlands, and 
named after Charles HI, king of Spain. The lower 
and middle town were added by Louis XIV. in 
1676. Charleroy has sustained several memorable 
sieges; and by various treaties has been transferred 
from Spain to France, from France to Spain, from 
Spain to Austria, and from Austria to France. 
The fortifications were materially improved under 
the direction of the Dake of Wellington, after the 
campaign of 1815. Near Charleroy are the ruins 
of the magnificent abbey of Alne, in a beautifully 
romantic solitude, about 9 m, from the town, The 
cloisters of this superb establishment were sup- 
p@¢ted by 300 columns of coloured marble, and 
its revenuc amounted to 250,0001, 2 
_ CHARLESTON, a city ‘and sea-port of the 
U. States, one of the principal in the 8. part of 
the Union, and the largest town of 8. Carolina, 
on a low point of land at the confluence of the 
Cooper and Ashley rivers, 6 m. W. by N. the 
nearest point of the Atlantic, 118 m, NE, Savan- 
nah, and 590 m, SSW. Baltimore; lat. 32° 46’ N., 
long. 79° 49’ W. Pop. 51,200 in 1860. Charles- 
ton was, till 1787, the seat of the state govern- 
ment, This city was visited, in 1838, by a most 
destructive fire, which raged with great fury in its 
most populous part, destroying several streets and 
an immense amount of property. Previously to 
this disaster, the streets, which were rather nar- 
row, crossed each other at right angles, and were 
often planted with pride-of-India trees (Melia aze- 
deracha) : the houses were mostly of brick, and 
generally furnished with verandahs, Charleston 
was partly destroyed a second time in 1864, when. 
it was taken possession of by the troops of the 
United States, after having been for four years in 
the hands of the Confederate government, serving 
as the chief port of entry for foreign vesscls into 
the Southern States, and the principal refuge of 
‘blockade runners,’ The town has a college, town- 
hall, exchange, custom-house, guard-house, the- 
atre, circus, orphan asylum, hospital, two markets, 
two arsenals, and numerous churches, The col- 
lege, established in 1785, was reorganised in 1824: 
it possesses a commodious edifice, with a library 
and philosophical apparatus. There are two me- 
dical schools, and various learned and charitable 
societies, The harbour is large and convenient, 
but rather difficult of access, in consequence of its 
entrance being obstructed by a range of sand- 
banks, Through these there are but two channels 
suituble for ships of large burden, In the prinei- 
pal or 8. channel the depth of water in the shal- 
lowest part, 8 m. SE. from the town, at ebb tide, 
is only about 12 ft., and at floed tide from 17 to 
18 ft. A lighthouse, 80 ft, high, with a revolving 
light, has been erected on a small island bearing 
24m. NW, from the bar, at the entrance to the 
S. channel. After crossing the bar, there is deep 
water up to the city, where vessels lie moored 
alongside wharfs or quays. Charleston is d place | 
of very extensive trade, it being the port whence 
more than three-fourths of the whole foreign trade 
of §. Carolina is carried on. Its exports, consist 
chiefly of cotton and rice, Most of the imports are 
from the N. and middle states, and consist of wheat 
and flour, fish, shoes, and all kinds of manufactured 
The foreign imports are mostly bought 
at second hand from New York, and censist of 
cottons, woollens, linens, hardware; iron andsteel, 


facilities for commerce, Between 200 and 300| coffec, sugar, tea, wine, and. spieds, Like most 
capacious barges are constantly employed im ex-} other cities in the S. part of tXe United States, 
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to those who lived in countries.free from this mo- 
ral gontamination, Hapyfly all this has agased by 
the emancipation of the slaves in 1865, in conse- 
quence of the great civil war in the United States, 
The yellow fever occasionally commits great ra- 
vages here; but it is more fatal to forcigners than 
to the native pop. The fever is |pupposed to be 
owing, in avconsiderable degree," to thy marshy 
nature of the soil on which a part of thé town 
has been built; but the swampy ravines by which 
it was formerly intersected have been- gradually 
filed up and drained, and the city has, in conse- 
quence, become much more healthy. ‘The town 
is badly supplied with water, having mostly to 
depend on the rain water collected in cisterns. 
Charleston was founded in 1680, and was the seat 
of government till the building of Columbia, in 
1787. 

CIIARLEVILLE, an inland town of Ireland, 
prov. Munster, N. extremity co, Cork, 22m. S. 
Limerick, on the railway from Limerick to Cork, 
Pop, 4,766 in 1831, and 2,468 in 1861, The town 
consists of four main streets crossing each other 
at right angles, In it are the par, chureh, a large 
R. Cath, chapel, a building for public meetings, 
a national school, and an endowed grammar 
school, The corporation, under a charter of Charles 
IL, in 1671, consists of a sovereign, two bailiffs, 
twelve burgesses, and an indefinif’ commonalty. 
Jt returned two members to the Irish H. of (, till 
the Union, when it was disfranchised, A manor 
court has jurisdiction in pleas to the amount. of 
2004, and as a civil bill court. Petty sessious are 
held on alternate Mondays. The caurt and mar- 
ket house are in the same building, Tanning and 
blanket making are carried on to some extent, 
and there are two larye flour mills, Markets on 
Saturday fairs on 10th Jan, 16th March, 12th 
May, Ldth Aug., 10th Oct., and 12th Noy, The 
town is a constabulary station, 

CuarLevILLE, a town of France, dép, Ar- 
dennes, on the Meuse, at a short distance from 
Moziers, on the railway from Chalons to Namur. 
Pop, 9,907 in 1861, ‘The town is extremely well 
built; streets straight and broad, intersecting each 
other at right angles; houses nearly all of the 
same height, arid slated, having a comfortable, 
gay appearance, In the centre of the town is a 
tine square, surrounded by arcades, and ornamented 
with a superb fountain. The river is crossed b; 
suspension bridge, It is the seat of a court of pri 
mary jurisdiction, and of a commercial tribunal ; 
and hus a departmental college, a primary norm: 
school, a secondary ecclesiastical school, a cou 
of geometry and mechanies applied to the arts, a 
public library, with 24,000 vols. a cabinet of 
natural history and antiquities, and a theatre, 
The royal maiufactory of arms, formerly estab- 
lished here, fas been transferred to ‘Tulle and 
Chatellerault; but arms are still largely manu- 
factured on account of individuals. The nail- 
works produce about 3,500,000 kilog. of nails a 
year; and there are, besides, copper foundries, 
Where large quantities of copper-wire, and plates, 
are produced, with seap-works and tannerics, It 
has a commotious port on the Mense, and a con- 
siderable trade in wine, spirits, coal, iron, slates, 
marble, and manufactured goods, ‘Through the 
canal of Ardennes, as well as the railway, it has 
also an easy communication with Paris. 

Tite foundations of Charleville were laid in 
1605, by Charles of Gonzaga, duke of Mantua 
Nevers, who gave it his name. Having passed 
from his heirs to the house of Bourbon, the fortiti- 
cations were razed, in 1686, by order of Louis XIV. 

CHARLO@TENBURG, a town of Prussia, 
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5 m. W. Berlin, with which it is connected by 
railway. Pop. 12,431 in 1861. The town con- 
sists chiefly of villas and taverns, the summer 
residence of the rich, and the resort of the humbler 
elasses from Lerlin; is well built, and has hand- 
some straight streets, ornamented with rews of 
trees. There is a magnificent. palace, built by 
Frederick the Great, and furnished with a col- 
lection of antiguitics, The gardens, which are 
finely laid ont, are always open to the public, 
and ‘are much visited by Sunday parties and 
strollers from the capital. Within the gardens 
is the mausoleum, erected by King Frederick 
William IIL, over the remains of his beautiful 
and unfortunate queen, Louisa of Mecklenburg, 
It contains the celebrated recumbent marble statue 
of Louisa, by Rauch, admitted to be not only the 
masterpicce of that eminent sculptor, but one of 
the finest modern works of art, 

CHAROLLES, a town of France, dép, Sadne- 
et-Loire, cap. arrond., at the confluence of the 
Semence and the Reconce, 28 m. WNW. Macon, 
Pop, 3,284 in 1861, The town is agreeably 
ituated, neat, and well built; has a communal 
college, tribunals of primary jurisdiction and com- 
merce, an agricultural society, iron forges, and 
fabrics of earthenware, and crucibles, A hill 
above the town is crowned with the picturesque 
ruins of the old castle of the counts of Charolais, 
One of these, a prince of the blood royal, who lived 
during the reign of Louis XV., achieved an in- 
famous notoriety. 

CHARTRES, a city of France, dép, Eure-et- 
Loire, of which it isthe capital, on the Tiare, 48m, 
SW. Paris, on the railway from Paris to Nantes. Pop, 
19,531 in 1861, ‘The town is surrounded by walls 
and ditches, and is situated partly on a hill, and 
partly on lowground. The Eure, which here divides 
into two branches, runs through and encircles the 
lower town. Streets narrow and crooked; those 
forming the communication between the upper and 
lower towns being so very steep as to be inaccessible 
to carriages, The cathedral is reckoned one of the 
finest Gothic edifices in France, Here are, also, 
two fine steeples, a monument to Gencral Marceau, 
barracks, a theatre, and some fine promenades. It 
is the seat of a bishopric; has a court of assizes, 
tribunals of primary jurisdiction and commerce, a 
departmental college, a public library, with 80,000 

a school of design, and a botanical garden, 
he manufactures consist principally of hosiery 
and hats, and there are also taineries and dye- 
works. Chartres is the centre of the corn trade of 
the dep., its corn-markets being among the most. 
important in ¥rance, ‘and_providing in a great 
measure for the supply of Paris, It is the native 
country of Regnier ‘the poet, of Brissot, and 
Petion, members of the convention, and of General 
Marceau, 

This is'® very ancient city, being reckoned be- 
fore the Roman conquest, as the capital of Celtic 
Gaul, It was for a considerable time in the pos- 
session of the English. Henry IV. was crowned 
here in 1594. * 

CHARTREUSE (LA GRANDE), 9 famous 
monastery of Vrance, dép. Isére, 14 m. N. Grenoble, 
among rugged mountains, at an elevation of 3,281 
ft, (1,000 metres) above the level of the sea. The 
access to it is very difficult, This monastery was 
founded in,1034; but having been several times 
pillaged and byrnt down, the present building has 
been erected since 1676, It is of vast extent, and 
has cost animmense sum. During the revohition, 
the monks were driven out, and their property, in- 
cluding their valuable library, confiscated and sold. 
But, in 1826, the building, which had escaped the 
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destination, Some of the old monks, accompanied 
by several neophytes, returned to the building; 
and the Chartreuse existed once more, but shorn 
of its old lustre, importance, and wealth. 

CHARYBDIS. See Seyia and Cuaryspis. 

CHATEAUBRIANT, a town of France, dep, 
Loire DMérieure, cap. cant., on the Chere, near the 
pond or lake of Grand Lieu, 26 m. WNW. Ancenis, 
Pop. 4,636 in 1861, The town is old and meanly 
built, round the ruins of the old castle, founded itt 
10t5, whence it derives its name. Francoise -de 
Foix, eclebrated for her beauty and gallantries 
with Frands I., died here in 1537, and was buried 
in the church of the ‘Trinity, with an epitaph on 
her tomb written by Clement Marot. ‘The town 
has a court of primary jurisdiction, an agrienltural 
society, and manufactures of coarse woollen stufls 
and its pastry and confitures are held in high esti- 
mation, It has some trade in iron, coal, and wood, 
and a considerable corn-market, 

CHATEAU-CHINON, or CHINONVILLE, a 
town of France, dép, Niévre, cap. arrond., near the 
Yonne, in the middle of mountains, at an elevation 
of 1,968 ft. (600 métres) above the level of the sea, 
20m, WNW, Autun. “Pop. 2.960 in 1861. The 
town was formerly surrounded by fortifications, 
and was defended by a vast castle, of which there 
ist considerable rains, It has a court of primary 
jurisdiction, an agricultural society, and some fa- 
bries of caarse woollens and linens, Haying been 
taken by the royalists in 1501, after an obstinate 
resistance, the garrison and the greater part of the 
inhabitants were put to the sword, 

CHATEAUDUN, a town of France, dép. Eure- 
et-Loire, cap, arrond,, near the left bank of the 
Loire, 25 m. SSW. Chartres, Pop, 6,719 in 1861, 
Tlaving been almost wholly burnt down in 17: 
it has been rebuilt on a regular plan, with broad 
straight streets, and uniform houses, ‘The principal 
square, the Hotel de Ville, and the buildings of 
the communal college, are worthy of notice. 
Lesides the college, it has a court of primary juris- 
diction, a public library, with 6,000 vols. and'some 
manufactures of woollens, and tanneries. On a 
rock, commanding the town, are the remains of the 
old castle of the Counts of Dunois, the chapel at- 
tached to which has the tomb of the fam 
general of Charles VII, and some other tombs of 
Jess distinguished members of the family. 

CHATEAU-GONTIER, a town of France, dép. 
Mayenne, cap, atrond., on the Mayenne, 18 m, S$. 
Laval, Pop. 7,214 in 1861, The town is badly 
laid out, but well built; has a stone bridge over 
the river, by which it is pnited t its principal 
suburb, a fine Gothie church, a communal college, 
8 hospitals, spublic baths, an agricultural society, 
&c.; and is the seat of a court of original ju 
tion, It has considerable manufactures of fiue 
Jinen and Jinen thread, with extensive blpachtields ; 
is the entrepdt of a great proportion of the wines, 
slate, coal, and tufa of the dep.; and the centre of 
the trade in tine thread, The town was formerly 
surrounded by walls, and had a castle, whence it 
took its name. It suffered a good deal during the 
wars of Vendée, 

CHATEAULIN, a town of France, dép. Finis 
tere, cap, arrond., in an agreeable valley, on the 
Aulne, which there takes the name of Chateaulin, 
22 m,. SE, Brest, on the railway from Brest to 
Quimper. Pop, 2,892 in 1861. “Theetown is iil 
built ; has a court of primary jurisdiction, and an 
agricultural society, Vessels of from 60 to 80 
tons come up to the town, which has a good deal 
of trade in slates, procured from quarries in the 
neighhou ttle, and butter, 

CILAT UC RANDPON, an inconsi- 
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@ mountain, 12 m. NE. Mende. Pop. 1,465 in 
1861. ‘The town was Yormerly fortified ; and an 
English garrison was besieged in it, in 1380, by a 
French foree under the famous constable Dugues- 
clin ; the constable having died during the course 
of the siege, the English governor laid on his coffin 
the keys of the town, which he had engaged to 
deliver up to him if not relieved within fifteen 
days, A monument was erceted here in 1820 to 
the memory of Daguesclin, 

CHATEAUNEUF-SUR-CHAREN’ TE, a town 
of France, dép. Charente, cap. cant., on the Cl 
rente, 12 m. WSW, Angouléme. Pop. 3,565 in 
1861. The town has a considerable trade in wine, 
brandy, and salt. It was anciently called Berde- 
ville, and was defended by a castle burnt down in 
1081. A new castle having been built to replace 
the former, the town took from it the namo of 
Chatcaunenf, 

CHATEAUROUX, a town of France, dep. 
Indre, of which it is the eap, in an extensive 
plain on the left bank of the Indre and on the 
railway from Paris to Bordeaux. Pop. 16,176 in 
1861," Though materially improved Chateauroux 
continues to be one of the worst built towns in 
France, Streets narrow, crooked, and ill-paved ; 
houses small, irregularly built, and gloomy, It 
has, however, some finely shaded agreeable pro- 
menades, and some good buildings, It is the seat 
of a court of assizes, of tribunals of primary jjuris- 
diction and commerce ; and has a theatre, a public 
ibrary, a public garden, a society of agriculture, 
science and arts, and an annual exhibition of the 
products of the industry of the dep. The cloth 
manufacture is very extensively carrted on; cotton 
hosiery and hats are also produced, and there are 
establishments for the spinning of wool, with tan- 
works, and tile-works, 4 

Chateauroux was founded in 950; was burned 
down in 1088, and rebuilt shortly after. Louis 
XU. erected it into a duchy ; and it was given by 
Louis XV. to one of his mistresses, Madame de 
Mailly, better known by the name of the Duchess 
de Chateauroux, 

CHATEAU-THIERRY, a town of France, dép, 
Aisne, cap. arrond., on the Marne, 25 m. 8, Sois- 
sons, on the railway from Paris to Soissons, Pop, 
5,925 in 1861. The town is built on the declivity 
of a hill, the summit of which is surmounted by 
its ancient castle, a vast mass of thick walls, 
towers, and turrets. It has a considerable suburb 
on the left bank of the Marne, the communication. 
between them being kept up by a handsome stone 
bridge of three arches, It has. a court of primary 
jurisdiction. a communal college, an establishment 
for the spinning of cotton, and tanneries, The 
famous poct La Fontaine, not less original by his 
character and conduct than by his talent’ and 
genius, was bom here on the Sth of July, 1661, 
‘The house which he inhabited is still preserved ; 
and a marble statue was erected to his memory 
ou the end of the bridge in 1824, Chateau- 
‘Thierry suffered considerably during the cam- 
paign of 1814. 

CUATELLERAULT, a town of France, dép. 
‘Vienne, cap, arroud., on the Vienne, 20 m. NNE. 
Poitiers on the railway from Paris to Poitiers and 
Borde@ix., Pop. 14,210 in 1861. The town is 
situated in a fertile, agreeable country, but is ill 
built. It is joined to its suburb on the opposite 
side of the river by a stone bridge, built by the 
Duc de Sully. Besides several churches, it has a 
communal college, a theatre, an exchange, a’ lios- 
pital, “ind a royal manufacture of arms, the build- 
imgs of which are among the finest in the town; 


and some fine promenades, This town has Been 
rok me whe a 
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clocks and watches, and Jace. It serves as a kind 
of entrepot for the townsof the S. and the N. of 
France; particularly for wines, spirits, salt, slates, 
iron, corn, hemp, and timber. The Scotch Earl of 
Arran, ancestor of the Dukes of Hamilton, was 
ereated Duc de Chatellerault in 1548. 

CHATHAM, a par., town, parl. bor, naval 
arsenal, and sea-port of England, co, Kent, lathe 
Aylesford, on the Medway, 28 m, E. by S, London, 
by road, and 34} m. by London, Chatham and 
Dover railway: Pop. of parl. bor. 36,177 in 1861, 
Chatham is separated from the city of Rochester 
by a merely artificial line ; and the latter being 
connected with Stroud by a bridge, the three towns 
form a continuous street of upwards of 3 m. along 
the old Dover road from London, For about 4m. 
below Rochester, the town extends along the bank 
of the river, which there bends NNE. and FE. by 
X, till it falls into the estuary of the Thames 
at Sheerness. Notwithstanding the shortness of 
its course, the Medway has very deep water. At 
Chatham the tide rises 18 ft. at springs, and 12 ft, 
at neaps ; and from Sheerness to Chatham there is 
water to float the largest ships ; and the ground 
being soft, and the reaches short, it forms an ad- 
mirable harbour for men-of-war ; and it is to its 
facilities in this respect that Chatham and the 
contiguous towns are mainly indebted for their 
rise, 

The principal church, a plain brick structure, 
was rebuilt in 1788; and a more modern one was 
erected in 1821, by the parliamentary commis- 
sioners, Several more churches have since been 
Quilt, as also a number of dissenting chapels, a 
national school, a proprictary classical school, a 
philosophical and literary institution, to which a 
museum is attached, and two public subscription 
libraries. Tlerc is also a chapel, on the site of one 
attached to a monastery, founded in 1078, the en- 
dowment of which supports four brothers, two of 
them in orders. Sir J, Hawkins’ hospital for de- 
cayed seamen and shipwrights, chartered in 1594, 
supports 10 individuals. ‘There are three or four 
minor charities. ‘Chatham chest,’ which origi- 
nated with Sir I’. Drake and Sir J, Ilawkins, after 
the Spanish Armada, and at first consisted of 
voluntary contributions from seamen, soon became 
compulsory, and was ultimately removed, in 1803, 
to Greenwich, Down to the 4th Wm, IV, it was 
supported by deductions from the monthly wages 

* of seamen, but an act of that session made it 
chargeable on the consolidated fund, The town 
‘was considerably improved under an act passed in 
1772, but many parts of it still remain narrow and 
irregular. It is in the jurisdiction of the co. magis- 
trates, with the exception of a small part, com- 
prised within the municipal limits of Rochester, 
The Reform Agt, which made it a borough, con- 
ferred on it the privilege of returning onc member 
to the H. of C. ‘I'he limits of the parliamentary 
borough include a considerable area S. and E, of 
the town, Registered electors 1,741 in 1864 
Market-day, Saturday; annual fairs, May 16, 
September 19, each lasting three days: annual 
races in August, 

‘The town is almost wholly dependent on the 
great naval and military establishments at Bromp- 
ton, in its immediate neighbourhuod, but separated 
from it by a line of fortifications. ‘The dockyard, 
which lies along the HK, side of the river, is, in- 
cluding the arsenal, above 1 m. in length; and is 
defended by Gillingham Fort, Upnor Castle, and 
several bastions. Fert Pitt, on the S. or land side 
of the town, was erected in 1803, The dockyard 
contains between 500 and 600 houses for the arti- 
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commodation required for the building and fitting 
out of the largest ships. It has five large tide 
docks, capable of receiving first rate men-of-war, 
and six building-slips for vessels of the largest di- 
mensions; @ mast-house, attached to which are 
saw-mills worked by steam, and two large floating 
basins, for the reception of the timber for the masts; 
asmithery, where anchors of the largest size are 
forged; a rope-house, where cables above 100 
fathoms in length, and 25 inches diameter, are 
twisted by powerful machinery ; a sail-house, and 
numerous warehouses, containing every article re- 
quired for the building and equipment of ships of 
war, Here also is a spare set of Brunel's block 
machinery, in the event of that at Portsmouth 
getting out of order; dwellings for the civil officers 
of the establishment, and a handsome chapel. 
Near the entrance (which is a spacious gateway 
flanked by two towers) is a general marine hos- 
pital, built in 1828, and capable of receiving 340 
patients. Four hulks moored off the dockyard, one 
for juvenile, two for adult offenders, and one as a 
hospital, furm the convict establishment, usually 
containing from 900 to 1,000 individuals, employed 
in the common drudgery of the arsenal. The 
ordnance wharf, to the W. of the dockyard (on the 
slip of land between the church and river, quarter 
of am. from the high street of Chatham), contains 
the guns belonging to each vessel respectively, 
in separate tiers, piles of shot. and shells, a well- 
arranged armoury, and a large building in which 
lead is rolled and paint ground by steam ma~ 
chinery. The military establishments, comprised 
within the lines, consist of large infantry, marine, 
engineer, and artillery barracks, with a park of 
artillery, ‘There is also a school, established in 
1812, where young engincering officers und re- 
cruits are trained to a practical acquaintance with 
their duties, The naval arsenal was first formed 
ashort time previously to the Spanish Armada, 
on the site of the present ordnance wharf: Upnor 
Castle was also built about the same time, The 
dockyard was removed to its present site by 
James I., and was subsequently enlarged and im- 
proved, by the formation of floating docks, by 
Charles L, at which period Gillingham Fort was 
built; but the present establishments were princi- 
pally formed subsequently to 1758, when an act 
was passed for their construction, Previously to 
this, the security of the arsenal depended mainly 
on the river forts, especially that of Sheerness; 
and on the guard ships stationed in the river, 
These, however, were not adequate for its pretec- 
tion. A memorable instance of their insufficiency 
oceurred in 1667, when a powerful Dutch fleet, 
under De Ruyter, having suddenly eppeared in 
the Thames, took Sheerness, broke a strong chain 
that had been drawn across the Medway, and, 
sailing up the river as far as Chatham, destroyed 
seyeral sail of the line and a great quantity of 
stores. The Dutch accomplished this brilliant and 
daring achievement without incurring any material 
loss; but the fortifications were soon after very 
materially strengthened, and are’ now such as to 
render any coup de main of this sort quite out of 
the question 

To shorten the distance by water, and facilitate 
the communication between London and Chat- 
ham, an open canal and tunnel was made, at the 
beginning ,of the present century, from the 
Thames, opposite Tilbury Fort, to Chatham, a 
distance of about 9 m., of which about 2m. are 
tunnelled. But notwithstanding the obvious im- 
portance of this channel of communication as a 
means of saving distance, the too great height of 
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- company, who used the tunnel for the railroad. 
Cetcham, or the Village of Cottages, is the name 
of Chatham in Domesday, and many British and 
Roman remains have been found in its vicinity; 
but the greater part of the modern town has been 
built since the reign.of Elizabeth, Chatham has 
given the title of earl to the Pitt family. 

CHATILLON-SUR-LOING, a town of France, 
dp. Loiret, cap, cant. on the Loingz, 14 m, SSE. 
Montargis. Pop. 2,594 in 1861, This town be- 
longed to the family of Coligny; and in its old 
castle, on the 16th of February, 1517, was born 
the famous Admiral de Coligmi, the most illus- 
trious victim of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
‘The mangled remains of the admiral having been 
deposited, by the care of some of his servants, in 
the chapel of the castle of Chatillon, were trans- 
ferred, in 1786, to Maupertuis, where a monument. 
was erected to his memory, 

CHATILLON-SUR-SEINE, a town of France, 
dep, Cote d'Or, cap, arrond.,.on the Seine, 28 m, 
NNE. Semur-en-Auxois, on the railway from 
Paris to Mulhouse, Pop, 4,886 in 1861, The town 
is neat, well built, and well laid out; it has a fine 
castle, a communal college, a small public library, 
a hospital, and a school of design, a society of 
agriculture. It has also fabrics of coarse cloth, 
hats, jewellery, iron-plates, glass, beet-root sugar, 
and casks, ‘There was formerly, within the park 
belonging to Marshal Marmont, a very perfect 
agricultural establishment, and an establishment 
for the preparation of iron and hardware articles! 
but since the death of the marshal, the establish- 
ments in question have been dismantled and the 
articles olde Chatillon was, in 1814, the seat of 
the unsuccessful negociations between Napoleon 
and the Allies, 

CHATRE (LA), a town of France, dép, Indre, 
cap, arrond., on the left bank of the Indre, 22 m. 
SE. Chateauronx, Pop. 5,038 in 1861. Phe town 
is agreeably situated on the side of ahill, and was 
formerly defended by an immense castle, now in 
ruins, and of which one of the towers serves for a 
prison, Jt has a handsome church, and a fine 
promenade; with a court of primary jurisdiction, 
a communal college, very extensive tanneries and 
leather manufactures, and fabrics of serge and 
other coarse woollen stuffs, Chestnuts are very 
plentiful in its vicinity ; and it has a considerable 
trade in them, arid in cattle, wool, and hides, 

CHATSK, a town of Russia in Europe, gov. 
Tambof, cap. distr, on the Chatcha, 95 m, N, 
‘Tambof. stint, pop. 8,000. The town was 
founded in 1558, and peopled with Strelitz, Pouch- 
gars, and Cossacks, and was fofmerly fortified ; 
and has a good deal of trade in corn, cattle, tallow, 
honey, hemp, and iron. | 

CHATSWORTH, a famous seat belonging to 
the Duke of Devonshire. Sce Bake weu. 

CHATTERPOOR, a town of Hincéostan, pro- 
vinee Allahabad, about 140 miles WSW. that 
city, formerly a flourishing place, and still pos- 
sessing extensive manufactures of coarse cotton 
wrapper, . 

CHAUDES-AIGUES, a town of France, dep. 
Cantal, cap. cant., in a narrow, deep gorge, on one 
of the aftluents of the Truyere, 14 m. SSW. St. 
Flour, Pop. 1,950 in 1861, ‘This town is indebted 
for whatever importance it may possess to its hot 
springs, which were known to the Romans, by 
whom they were called Aqua Culenfs, of which 
its mqdern name is a translation. Their tem- 
perature varics from 30° to 40° Reaumur, In 
winter, the houses are warmed with the hot water 
conveyed through the streets and into the houses 
in wooden pipes. Itis also sucepssfully employed 
in the incubation of various species of eggs,” It 
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has some trade in isinglass, and carries on some 
branches of the woollef manufacture. 

CHAUMONT (formerly Chaumont-en-Bassit igny), 

a town of France, dép. Haute Marne, of which it 
is the cap., on a height between the Marne and 
the Suize, about 14 m. from the confluence of these 
rivers, 18 m, NNW. Langres. Pop. 7,140 in 1861. 
The town is indifferently built; strects straight 
and clean, but some of them steep and of difficult 
access. It formerly laboured under a deficiency 
of water; but now it possesses several fine foun- 
tains, supplied by means of a hydraulic machine. 
It has several good public buildings; and in the 
upper part of the town are some fine promenades, 
Louis XIL., Francis I, and Henry IT, surrounded 
it with walls and ditches; but these are in a state 
of disrepair, and in most places, indeed, are thrown 
down and filled up. Tt has tribunals of primary 
jurisdiction and of commerce ; a departmental coi- 
lege, a society of agriculture, commerce, and arts; 
a public library, with 35,000 volumes; a theatre, 
a hospital, and a house of correction’; manufac- 
tures of coarse woollens and druggets, with im- 
portant fabrics of hosiery and gloves ; and a con- 
siderable trade in iron and cutlery. The emperors 
of Austria and Russia, and the king of Prussia, 
signed here, in 1814, a treaty against Napoleon, 

CHAUNY, a town of France, dép. Aisne, cap. 
cant., at the foint where the Oise is joined by the 
canal of St. Quentin, half the town being built on 
an island in the river, 18m, W. Laon, on the rail- 
way from Paris to Mons. Pop. 8,163 in 1861. A. 
good deal of cider is made in the town, which has 
also a considerable amount of trade, being favour- 
ably situated for commerce. 

CHAVES, a fortified frontier town of Portugal, 
roy, ‘Tras os Montes, on the right bank of the 
Tamega, over which it has a Roman bridge of 
eighteen arches, 40 m, W, Braganza, Pop. 6,720 
in 1858, The town has mineral baths, which were 
formerly much frequented. It was taken by the 
French, under Marshal Soult, on his entry into 
Portugal in 1808, but was recaptured by the 
Spaniards in the following year, 

CHAYENPOOR, a town and distr, of Nepaul, 
N. Hindostan ; the former is fortified, and is 130 
m. E. by 8, Catmandoo. The distr. is altogether 
mountainous; it exports to Thibet rice, wheat, 
oil, butter, iron, copper, cotton and woollen cloth, 
planks, spices, indigo, tobacco, sugar, furs, and 
pearls; and imports thence, salt, gold, silver, musk, 
musk deer skins, chowries, blankets, Chinese silks, 
borax, and medicinal herbs, 

CHEADLE, a market town and par, of Eng- 
land, co, Stafford, 8. div., lumd. Totmonsiow, 180} 
m, NW, London, by London ‘and North-Western 
railway. Top. of town 3,191, and of par. 4,803 in 
1861. "The town is pleasantly seated in the most 
fertile part of the Moorland, in a vale surrounded 
by hills, planted with forest trees, and in a district 
abounding with coal. It consists of one principal 
and four small streets, and is intersected by the 
roads from Newcastle to Ashbourn, and from ‘Leck 
to Uttoxeter. The church is an ancient structure, 
in the decorated style of English church architec- 
ture. ‘he chapel of ease, a neat building, was 
erected by subscription in 1832. The town is 
governed by a constable and headborough, nomi- 
nated annually at the court-leet, held'by the lord 
of the manor, It is also a station for receiving 
votes at the election of mems. of the H. of C. for. 
the N, div. of the co, The living is a rectory, in’ 
the archdeaconry of Stafford, and diocese of Lich- 
field and Coventry. Patron, master and fellows 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. There are various 
chapels for dissenters and R. Catholics. It has a 
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and sundry bequests:for the poor of the par. In 
the vicinage are very extensive copper, tin, and 
brass works, and a considerable tape manufactory. 
There are also in the tuwn numerous blacksmiths, 
braziers, and tin-plate workers; iron merchants, 
nail-makers, curriers, and tanners; rope-makers, 
flax-dressers, saddlers, and maltstera. Copper ore 
has been found in the neighbourhood, but not in 
sufficient abundance to make its working advan- 
tageous. The Caldon branch of the Trent and 
Mersey canal passes within 4 m. of Cheadle. 
Market-day, Friday ; and fairs are held in January, 
March, Holy Thursday, 16th August, and 4ih 
October, for cattle and horses. 

CHEDDER, a par. and village of England, co. 
Somerset, hund, Winterstoke. Area 6,690 acres, 
Pop, 2,082 in 1864. ‘The village, 15 m. 8. by W. 
Bristol, at the base of the Chedder cliff, a part of 
the Mendip hills, has three irregular streets branch- 
ing froma centre, The charch is a spacious struc- 
ture, with a lofty pinnacled tower; there is a 
charity school for 85 boys and 13 girls, supported 
by a portion of a bequest left in 1751, the remain- 
der being appropriated to the apprenticing of poor 
children, and the relief of the poor generally. 
There are fairs for sheep and cattle, May 4 and 
Oct. 29, The inhabitauts are chiefly employed in 
agriculture; but a paper-mill in the immediate 
vieinity employs several hands, and many females 
are engaged in knitting stockings, ‘The Chedder 
rocks, close to the town, form a huge chasin or 
gorge, apparently torn apart by some convulsion 
of nature, presenting irregular precipices and ex- 
tensive caverns, characteristic of calcareous strata. 
The extensive downs comprised within the par. 
are clothed with fine pasture; and the dairies of 
the district have long been famous for the produc- 
tion of an excellent species of cheese, known by. 
the name of Cheilder, 

CHEDUBA, an island in the Bay of Bengal, 
about 10 m, SW. Ramrec, Aracan, to which proy. 
it belongs, constituting one of its four chief divi- 
sions, It lies between lat. 18° 36’ and 18° 46’ N,, 
and long. 93° 28’ and 93° 44’ E.: shape, nearly 
round; length and breadth, about 20 m. each; 
area, 400 sq.m. Pop. between 5,000 and 6,000, 
Nearly the whole of its surface consists of a rich 
productive soil; the interior is much more free 
from jungle than that of any other island upon 
this coast, The sugar cane, tobacco, hemp, cotton, 
and rice grow most: luxuriantly, and the cattle 
are'the finest in the whole prov. : 

CHELMSFORD, a town and par. of England, 
co, Essex, hund, Chelmsford, at the confluence of 
the Widd, or Cann, and Chelmer, 28 m. NE. by E. 
London by road, and 293 m. by Great Eastern 
Tailway, Pop, of town 5,513, and of parish 8,407 
in 1861, The town, which is almost in the centre 
of the co, consists of one principal street and 
three others branching from it: houses mostly 
well built, many of them having gardens extend- 
ing to the rivers, It is lighted, and well supplied 
vith water from a spring distant 4 m., conveyed 
to a handsome reservoir in the town. The church, 
a stately fabric of the early part of the 15th cen- 
tury, has been repaired within the last few years, 
but the original pointed style has been carefully 
preserved, It has a chapel of case, several dissent- 
ing chapels, four sets of almshouses (the oldest 
founded in 1625) ; a public dispensary, and many 
minor charities and benevolent societies ; a gram- 
mar school, founded by Edward VL. which partici- 
pates alternately with those of Malton and Brent- 
wood in an exhibition to Caius College, Cambridge; 
2 charity schools (one founded in 1713, one in 1714), 
which respectively clothe and educate 50 boys and 
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school; a neat theatre; public baths, with a read- 
ing-room attached; and a handsome hall, in which 
the courts of assize and of quarter sessions for the 
county are held, and which also contains a spacious 
assembly-room, ‘The present co. gaol, on a hill 
about 1m. from Chelmsford, in the par, of Spring- 
field, where it occupies an area of 8-or 9 acres, 
was built in 1828 on the radiating plan. The 
former gaol, in the same par., is now only used for 
prisoners previously to-conviction, and debtors: 
attached to it is a house of correction for females, 
During the last war, two sets of barracks, capable 
of containing 4,000 men, were erected near the 
town; but they have since been taken down. A 
line of embankments defended by star batteries 
may still be traced, erected during the threatened 
invasion in 1805, to protect the approaches to the 
metropolis from the E. coast, ‘lhe Chelmer is 
crossed by a handsome iron bridge. Below the 
town, the river has been formed into a navigable 
canal, 12 m. in length, for barges, by meand of 
locks and artificial cuts, to Maldon, at the head of 
the estuary of the Blackwater. A handsome stone 
bridge of one arch has been thrown over the Cann, 
to replace an older bridge of three arches built. in 
the reign of Henry I, Chelmsford is on the line 
of the Great Eastern railway, and has Jong been 
the main thoroughfare to the E. parts of Essex, 
and to those of Norfolk and Suffolk. ‘This and the 
general co. business of assizes are the chief support 
of the place, for there is no manufacture, and the 
principal part of the labouring pop. are employed 
in agriculture, or as carriers and drovers to the 
metropolis. ‘There are well-feequented . annual 
races in July, held on Galley Common, 2 m, from 
the town. Chelmsford is near the Cesaromagus 
of the Roman period. 

CHELSEA, a town and par., forming part of 
the W. suburbs of the metropolis of England, 
co. Middlesex, hund. Ossulston, Kensington di 
Pop. of par. 32,371 in 1831; 40,179 in 1841; and 
63,439 in 1861, Chelsea is situated on the N. bank 
of the Thames, along the widest of its reaches above 
London Bridge, and is connected with Battersea 
by amodern suspension, and an old wooden bridge. 

‘he lower, or old town, is irregularly built, and on 
the whole of mean appearance: its best houses are 
those of Cheyne Walk, along the site of the rivor 
above the hospital, ancientty a fashionable resort, 
where many distinguished individualy reside. 
‘The upper and more modern town, which extends 
towards Hyde Park, and comprises Sloane Street 
and Square, Cadogan Place, and part of Knights- 
bridge, consists of handsome and regularly built 
houses. The original parish church near the river 
{the oldest part of which is of the 14th century) 
contains many interesting monuments; amongst 
others, one to Sir Thomas More, and in its church- 
yard is one to Sir Hans Sloane, who resided here, 
aud was lord of the manor, This original church 
has now become a chapel of ease to a splendid 
church, built in 1824, in the decorated and later 
Gothic style, of which it is a very fine specimen: 
it has 927 free sittings, in consequence of the 
parliamentary commissioners having contributed 
several thousand pounds towards its erection, 
Theré are numerous other religious edifices, among. 
them an episcopal chapel in Park Street, built in 
1718; another in Sloane Street, in the later 
pointed style, in which there are 630 free sittings; 
several disserting chapels, a charity school founded 
in 1694, in which 40 scholars are educated, aTTt-30 . 
of the number clothed; a national school behind 
the church, and others connected with the Park 
and Sloane Street chapels; besides several minor 
charities, The most important public estab.. how- 
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1690, on a plan of Sir C. Wren, at an expense of 
150,0002 : it is of brick, with stone quoins, columns, 
and cornices, and forms three quadrangles in the 
centre of extensive grounds; those at the back of 
the structure being planted with avenues, those in 
front, occupied by gardens which extend to the 
river, tv which the central quadrangle opens, form- 
ing’ the 8. front, with wings on either side, orna- 
mented with porticos and piazzas, The estab, has 
a governor and lieutenant-governor, and usually 
about 550 in-pensioners, consisting of veteran 
soldiers, who, besides food and clothing, receive 
weekly pay, varying according to rank and service. 
‘The affairs of the hospital are managed by a board 
of commissioners, Sir Stephen Fox, the chief 
promoter of this noble institution, contributed 
18,0002. towards its formation, York Hospital is 
connected with the Royal Hospital, having been 
built for the reception of wounded soldiers from 
foreign stations, who are taken into the other as 
vacanciea occur. A military asylum was esta- 
blished by the Duke of York in 1801, for soldiers’ 
orphans, ad the children of those on foreign 
stations. 1t is a handsome building, not far from 
the Royal Hospital: 700 boys and 300 girls being 
maintained, clothed, and educated in it on Dell's 
plan: the boys, on leaving, enter the army; the 
girls are apprenticed, Between Chelsea Hospital 
and Cheyne’s Walk are the botanical gardens of 
the Apothecaries’ Company, occupying four acres 
on the bank of the river, granted by Sir H, Sloane, 
whose statue hy Rysbrach is placed there: a hot- 
house _green-houses, and library are connected with 
them, and annual lectures are given. There are 
similar gardens near Sloane Street, estab, in 1807, 
comprising six acres, in which lectures are also 
given in May and June: the plants are arranged 
in compartments on the Linnwan system, 
Chelsea continued, through the 17th and 18th 
centuries, a favourite and fashionable resort, and 
was noted for its taverns and public gardens: the 
Ranelagh Gardens, adjoining those of the Royal 
Hospital, were closed in 1805, 
CHELTENHAM, a town, parl. bor. and fashion- 
able watering-place of England, co, Gloucester, 
hund, Cheltenham, ina fertile vale opening to the 
8. and W., at the baso of the Cotswold Hulls, on 
the Chelt, a small stream, whence it derives its 
name; 9 m, NE, Gloucester, 97 m, WNW. Lon- 
don by road, and 1214 m, by Great Western rail- 
way, Pop. of parl, bor., which is identical with 
the parish, 39,693 in 1861. The increase of the 
town since the commencement of the present cen~ 
tury, occasioned by the great influx of wealthy 
invalids and others, attracted bythe celebrity of 
its spas, the mild and equable temperature of the 
site, and the beauty of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, has been quite extraordinary. In 1801 
the pop. amounted to only 3,076; in 1811 it had 
increased to 8,325; in 182i, to 13,396yin 1831, to 
22,492 ; and in 1841, to 81,411, ‘The High Street, 
running NW, and SE., is upwards of 14 m. in 
length; several others branch from it at right 
angles, on each side, leading to the various squares, 
terraces, detached villas, and spas; each of the 
latter being surrounded by extensive pleasure- 
grounds, On the N. side of the town, amongst 
other fine ranges, are Columbia Place, St. Mar- 
garet’s Terrace, and Pitville Lawn; on the S, the 
Upper and Lower Promenades (on the plan of the 
Louvre), and the Crescent; and up the ascent in 
that direction, Lansdown Place, Crescent, and 
Terrace, commanding fine, views of the Malvern 
Hilts, The spas, to which the town is indebted 
for its rapid growth and celebrity in the fashion- 
able world, originate in a considerable number of 
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and having their source in the new red sandstone 
formation, which appegrs at the surface at the base 
of Coombe Hill, NW. of the town, whence it dips 
gradually, and is about 700 ft. beneath the surface 
of the chief streets and squares, In all the springs, 
chloride of sodium is the predominating ingre- 
dient, and prevails the most where the red sand~ 
stone is approached the nearest, ‘The other mine- 
ral components consist. chiefly of the sulphates of 
soda, magnesia, and lime, oxide of iron, and chlo- 
ride of manganese—the three last in smaller pro- 
portions, Iodine and bromine have also been de- 
tected in several of the springs, Though the 
ground has been bored to the depth of 260 ft., none 
of the present wells exceed 130 ft, in depth. The 
waters, not only of different springs, but those of 
the same spring, at different times, probably vary 
much in their analysis, as several eminent che- 
mists have arrived at different results, The various 
ingredients, except. chloride of sodium, are sup- 
posed to be derived from the lias incumbent on 
the red: sand, the waters becoming impregnated-in 
their ascent through the different marls and clays 
of that formation. They are ehiefly efficacious in 
bilious and dyspeptic cases ; and are taken as ape- 
rients, usually to the extent of 2 or 8 half-pint 
glasses before breakfast, at intervals of a quarter 
of an hour between each, The alkaline form the 
most numeroas class; the magnesian occurs in 2 
or 3 wells of recent origin; and at the old wells 
and Montpellier are sulphurous springs used in 
cases of scrofula, The earliest of these saline 
springs first attracted attention in 1716, and was 
subsequently enclosed and resorted to by a few in- 
valids. It was not, however, till the visit of George 
IIL in 1778, that the waters obtained any exten- 
sive repute; since which period, or a little later, 
Cheltenham has increased, with singular rapidity, 
and with every prospect of its still continuing a 
favourite resort of the fashionable world, and of 
wealthy invalids from the E, Indies, and other hot 
climates. The Original Establishment, or Old 
Well, has been greatly extended and improved; it 
is approached by a fine avenue, and has the crest 
of a pigeon on various parts of the structure, in 
allusion to the discovery of the first spring, from 
its being resorted to by flocks of those birds. ‘The 
Montpellier Spa (about } m. 8, of the town) was 
first opened in 1809; this has also been greatly 
augmented, and is at present the most fashionable 
resort during the season, which, at all the spas, 
begins May 1 and ends Oct. 31. During this pe- 
riod they are opened at 6 in the morning; and at 
Montpellier there is a numerous band in attend- 
auce from 8 to 10 o'clock, the usual time for 
drinking the waters and promenading, The eve- 
ning musical promenades at the same spa are also 
amongst the principal attractions of Cheltenham ; 
and, during the season, the weekly asserhblies take 
place in the rotunda of this spa, Jn winter the: 
are held at a splendid suite of rooms in the Higl 
Street, The Montpellier baths comprise every 
variety of warm, cold, vapour, air, and shampooing, 
and adjoining them is an extensive laboratory for 
manufacturing the various kinds of ‘ Cheltenham 
Salts.’ They form altogether an extensive range 
of buildings, and are supplied with the mineral 
water of 80 different wells, conducted by one main 
pipe to the establishment. ‘The monthly exhibi- 
tions of the Horticultural ‘and Floral Society are 
held at the Montpellier and Pittville Spas. The 
latter is in the Grecian style, and is a splendid 
structure, on an eminence N, of the town, com- 
manding fine prospects, with extensive walks and. 
drives round it. A few public breakfasts are given 
at this spa during the season, but hitherto the 
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the most frequented and fashionable. The Pitt- 
ville establishment was opgued in 1830, having 
cost in all about 60,0002 The Cambray Spa is a 
small Gothic structure, built over a chalybeate 
spring. The whole of these spas are more or less 
frequented throughout the year: there are also 
good public baths in the High Street. The parish 
church is an ancient Gothic building, with a lofty 
spire, in the midst of an extensive churchyard, 
planted with noble avenues, There are also 6 
modern churches ; built partly by private subscrip- 
tion, and partly by grant from the commissioners ; 
a Catholic, and various dissenting chapels. A free 
grammar school was founded in 1486, for at least 
50 boys; but grammar being held to mean Latin, 
though the scholars are instructed gratuitously in 
that language, they have to pay for instruction in 
English. Various efforts have been made to ob- 
viate this anomaly and get the school placed on 
an improved footing. It has 2 exhibitions at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, worth 602. each; and 4 
church livings are exclusively open to thescholars 
of this school who have obtained exhibitions. A 
charity school was founded in 1682, for hoys of 
this and several other pars., who, on leaving, have 
an apprentice fee allowed them ; a national school, 
established in 1817, has between 500 and 600 chil- 
dren daity, and 200 on Sundays; a female orphan 
asylum, founded. in 1806 by Quean Charlotte, 
maintains and educates about 27 children. 

But the principal educational establishment con- 
nected with the town is the Proprietary College, 
It was set on foot by a large body of subscribers, 
with the view of furnishing a complete course of 
classical instruction to the sons of the upper classes, 
The building, a magnificent fabric in the ‘Tudor 
style, opened in 1843, has a front 240 ft. in length, 
with a tower rising to the height of about 80 ft. 
Inside it has a school-room 90 ft. by 45 do., a gym- 
nasium of the same dimensions, and lecture-rvoms, 

The principal charitable institutions are, the 
general rospital, accommodating 100 patients from 
all parts; the dispensary and casualty hospital, 
established 1818; the benevolent and anti-men- 
dicity society, established in 1827, and affording 
relich in kind, by means of tickets; the Cobourg 
(for women in child-birth), Dorcas, and numerous 
others; alms-houses, founded 1574, for six old 
people; and several minor charities, ‘There are 











" public libraries and reading-rooms at each of the 


spas, and five or six others in the town ; a literary 
and philosophical institution, established 1833, at 
which lectures are frequently given, with a good 
library and museum; and zoological gardens. ‘The 
General Association for Scientific and Literary In- 
struction has weekly meetings and courses of lec- 
tures—it is on the plan of a Mechanics’ Institute. 
‘There is a neat theatre, usually open in summer, 
but enjoying no-great share of patronage. The 
assembly rooms in Regent Strect, opened in 1816, 
cost 60,0002 The ball-room is 87 ft. by 40, and 
40 ft. high.. The market-place is an extensive 
structure, built in 1823, with an entrance, through 
an arcade, from the High Street, Market, Thurs, 
and Sat.; there is usually an abundant supply, at 
moderate prices. Annual fairs for cattle and cheese 
are held the 2nd ‘Thursday in April, August 5, 2nd 


“Tuesday in Sept., and 3rd ‘Thursday in Dee.; there 


are also two statute fairs, on Thursday before and 
after Old Michaelmas Day. Malting is carried on 
to some extent, but the chief trade of the place is 
caused by the great influx of visitors to the spas, 
and by its being a considerable thoroughfare, 
Cheltenham is connected by railways with all parts 
of the country, and has profited much by the con- 
sequent facility of communication. Coals and 
other articles of general consumption, are brought, 
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by a railway, from the Gloucester and Berkeley 
Ship Canal to the W, side of the town @ m,), 
where there are convenient wharfy and warehouses. 
Water, for domestic use, is conducted from sources 
in the Cotswold Hills to a large reservoir, and 
thence, by pipes, to the upper ‘stories of most of 
the houses: this and the gas (with which the 
whole of the towa and subuths are wall lighted) 
are supplied by private companies, The Reform 
Act conferred on Cheltenham, for the first time, 
the privilege of returning 1 mem. to the H. of C, 
The limits of the parl. bor. coincide, as already 
mentioned, with those of the par. . Registered 
electors, 2,664 in 1862. Gross annual value of real 
property, 201,098/, in 1857, and 216,1692 in 1862, 
‘The government of the town is vested in commis- 
sioners. ‘The scenery in every direction is very - 
beautiful, and nightingales abound in the vicinity, 
Bennat’s Wood, about 1 m. from the town, has 
been named, from the numbers that frequent it, 
Nightingale Grove, From some of the neighbour- 
ing summits extensive prospects are commanded, 
especially froom Cleeve Cloud, Birdlip, Charlton 
Deer Park, and ‘the Castles,’ so named from the 
remains of some ancient encampments. Sudeley 
Castle, a splendid old rain; Southam, a curious 
specimen of domestic architecture of the Tudor 
period ; Witeombe, where the remains of a Roman 
villa were discovered in 1818 (Archwolog., vol. ii,), 
and Toddington, a splendid modern seat, are in 
the riciuity. 

CHELVA, a town of Spain, prov. Valencia, on. 
a river of the same name, 39 m. NW. Valencia, 
Pop. 4,499 in 1857, There are vestiges of an 
ancient Roman aqueduct, on the NE. of this town, 
that served to convey water to Litia, The neigh- 
bourhood is planted with mulberries and vines, and 
produces wheat, barley, rye, oats, maize, wine, 
and oil. : 
_, CHEMNITZ, a town of the k. of Saxony, circ, 
Zwickau, cap, distr, of same name, on the Chem- 
nitz river, 20 m. ENE, Zwickau, and 37 m. WSW, 
Dresden, on the railway from Dresden to Nurem_ 
berg. Pop. 45,432 in 1861. The town was for- 
merly walled, but its fortifications have been le- 
velled, and their site is now laid out in public 
walks, It has some good streets and squares, a 
castle, five churches, four hospitals, a town hall, 
cloth hall, lyceum, and school of design, and has 
handsome and thriving suburbs, Chemnitz is the 
principal manufacturing town of the kingdom, Tt 
has extensive cotton manufactures, and that of 
cotton hosiery, mitts, &e., to which it is mainly 
indebted for its rapid growth, is said to employ 
from 15,000 to 28,000 Iooms in Chemnitz and the 
neighbouring villages, The stockings and mitts 
manufactured here are now very widely diffused 
over the states comprised within the German 
Customs League; and considerable quantities are 
also shipped for the U. States. In 1862, there 
were in the town 51 factories of woollen stuffs; 18 
factories for stockings and mitts; and 16 for cotton, 
There were also, at the same date, 4 iron foundries, 
and 20 establishments for the manufacture of spin- 
ning machinery, with which it supplies a consider- 
able part of the Continent, The town has besides 
manufactures of linens, and dyeing and bleaching 
establishments, ‘The district of Chemnitz contains 
fourteen villages, and had, in 1861, a pop. of above 
80,000 inhab., most of whom are employed in the 
above brancises of industry, Chemnitz waa fox 
400 years a free imperial city, It was the birth: 


Ca 





place of Puffendorf. : 
CHENONCEAUX (CASTLE OF). See Brews: 
sea-port town and par. of Es 


CHEPSTOW, a 
land, co. Monmouth, hund. Caldecots othe Wye, 
Severn, 110m, 


24 m, from its entbouchure in the. 
le 
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W. Lond, by road, and 1414 m. by Great Western 
railway. Pop. 3,364 in 1861. The town stands 
on a gradual slope betwixt bold cliffs rising from 
the W. bank of the river, and is surrounded by 
some of the finest scenery in England. Streets 
broad, well paved, and lighted with gas, but badly 
supplied with water, There are many good houses, 
and the town looks neat and cheerful, The church 
has a fine Norman entrance, and many curious 
specimens of the early pointed style. It has also 
a Cath. and several diss, chapels; an endowed 
charity school for thirteen children; a national 
school, two ancient hospitals, in which twenty-five 
aged. persons are supported; and several minor 
charities. Market, Wed, and Sat, Fairs, Frid. 
and Sat. in Whitsun-week; Sat. before June 20, 
Aug. 1, and Frid, before Oct. 29, It has no manu- 
factures ; ‘but a considerable trade, being the chief 
port of most of the places on the Wye and Lug, 
including Herefordshire and the E. part of Mon- 
anouth, Ship-building is carricd on to some ex- 
tent; and about 70 vessels, of the aggregate ton- 
nage of 4,600 tons, belong to the port. The tide 
rans with great rapidity in the river, making its 
navigation a little dangerous; and it rises at or- 
dinary springs between 40 and 50 ft, and at high 
springs it sometimes reaches between 50 and 60 
ft.; hence very large ships may come up to the 
town, and barges of 30 tons burden ascend the 
Fiver to Hereford. A handsome iron bridge was 
thrown over the river in 1816 at, the joint expense 
of the two cos, separated by the Wye. ‘The castle, 
on a steep cliff overhanging the Wye, dates from 
the 11th century, though most of the existing 
remains, which occupy @ considerable space, appear 
to be of more recent origin: it was alternately in 
the hands of both parties during the last civil war; 
and after the restoration, Henry Martyn, the regi- 
cide, was imprisoned for life in one of its towers, 
where he died after thirty years’ continement. 
The co, magistrates hold petty sessions in the 
town, and a small theatre is occasionally opened, 

CHER, an ink, dep. of France, rey. Centre, 
formed of part of Berri and Bourbonnais, having 
N, the dép. Loiret, E. Nivére, 8. Allier and Creuse, 
and W. Indre and Loire-et-Cher, Area, 720,480 
hectares, or 2,853 Eng. sq. m. Pop. 823,393 in 
1861. It derives its name from the Cher, by 
which it is intersected, and is included in the 
basin of the Loire, which, with the Allier, forms 
its TK. boundary. Surface generally flat. Soil 
various : in.the E;, and along the Loire, it is very 
fertile ; S. it is of a medium quality, while in the 
N. it is sandy, and covered in great part with 
heath, Agriculture backward, «Principal crops, 
wheat, maslin, rye, barley, and oats, Hemp is 
largely cultivated, the crop being estimated at 
about’ 750,000 kilog. a year, The natural mea- 
dows, which are extensive and valuable, are prin- 
cipally depastured by sheep and cattle. ‘The stock 
of slivep is estimated at about 500,000 head, pro- 
ducing annually 570,000 kilog, of wool. ‘The stock 
of black cattle is estimated at 85,000 head. In the 
reign of Ienry IV,, the horses of Berri enjoyed a 
high reputation; but the breed is now greatly de- 
teriorated. Hogs and goats numerous. ‘The forests 
oecupy about 120,000 hectares ; and farnish timber 
for the navy. ‘I'he vineyards cover nearly 13,000 
hectares ; those in the arrond. of Sancerre furnish 
the best wines, Tron is abundant, and is pretty 
extensively wrought. The cloth ‘manufacture, 
once the staple of the dep., has greatly fallen off ; 
and the glass works that were formerly to be met 
with have ceased to exist. The cutlery of Bourges 
is much esteemed ; and there are fabrics of coarse 
cloth and linen, with earthenware manufactures, 
breweries, and tanneries. 




















CHERBOURG 

The dep. is divided into three arrondissements, 
Principal towns, Boprges, St. Amand, Vierzon, 
and Sancerre. 

CHERASCO, an inl. town of N. Italy, prov. 
Cuneo, advantageously situated on a point of land 
between the Stura and Tanaro, near their con- 
fluence, 31m, SSE. ‘Turin. Pop, 8,852 in 1861, 
The town was formerly an important military 
post, and is still surrounded with walls ; but its 
citadel was dismantled in 1796, It is well built 


and laid out, and supplied with water by a canal’ 


cut from the Stura, which also tums several silk 
mills, Trade chiefly in wine and silk, 
CHERBOURG, a principal sea-port and forti- 
fied town of France, dép. Manche,.on its N. 
shore, nearly opposite the W. extremity of the Isle 
of Wight, at the bottem of a bay formed by Cape 
Levi on the E., and Cape La Hogue onits ex- 
treme W., at the mouth of the Divette, 41 m. 
NW. St. Lo, and 185 m. WNW. Paris, at the ter- 
minus of the Paris-Cherbourg railway. Pop. 41,812 


in 1861, ‘he streets are narrow and dirty, not-- 


Withstanding there are many public fountains. 
Tlouses mostly of stone and slated. Chief public 
buildings: the military and marine arsenals; a 
spacious marine and several otler hospitals; the 
parish chureh, a singular edifice; the town hall 
and prison, both new and handsome buildings ; 
a theatre; pyblic baths and barracks, From its 
advanced position in the English Channel, it haa 
long been a favourite object with the French go- 
vernment to render Cherbourg a great naval ar- 
senal, and a secure asylum for ships of war; and, 
to accomplish this, vast sams have been expended 
upon it. ‘The harbours for merchantmen and ships 
of war are quite distinct from each other, The 
last, which was constructed by the Emperor Na- 
poleon 1., isa magnificent work. Itis mostly exca- 
vated out of the solid rock, is 328 yards long by 
250 wide, and is capable of accommodating 50 
ships of the line, which may enter it at all times, 
there being 25 ft. water at low ebb, It has four 
fine covered granite docks, 85 ft. deep, for the 
building of ships, and a basin for those undergoing 
repair, Near the naval port is the dockyard of 
Chantereyne for the building of frigates, contain- 
ing a large timber yard, and a rope walk 546 yds. 
in length. The commercial port, formed by the 
mouth of the Divette, and easy of access, consists 
of an outer harbour and a basin, the former 262 
7, long, by 218 wide; the latter 446 yds, Jong, 

y 188 wide, Between the two divisions is a 
aluice: the outer. harbour communicates with the 
sea by a canal 656 yds. long, and 54 wide, bor- 
dered in its whole length by a granite jetty, within 
which a depth of 19 ft. water is always retained, 
‘The ruadstead of Cherbourg is one of the best in 


the Channel, and capable of containing 400 sail. It. 


is defended on all sides by batteries, and is pro- 
tected from the northerly winds, which would 
otherwise throsv in a heavy sea, and in a gréat 
Toeasure also from the Channel currents, by a vast 
artiticial digue, or breakwater, similar to that in 
Plymouth Sound, constructed in the centre of the 
bay, opposite to, and about 2} m. from, the mouth 
of the river. This great work, formed for the most 
part of granite and sandstone, was commenced 
under Louis XVI, in 1784, and continued till 
1791; it was re-commenced by Napoleon I, in 
1802, again discontinued in 1813, and finally 
completed by the Emperor Napoleon IIT. in 1864, 
Its foundation was laid by sinking many massive 
wooden frames, which were afterwards filled with 
blocks of stone. Thelength of the digue is 3,768 
metres (4,120 yards); breadth at its base, 262 ft,, 
at its summit, 101 ft. On its central part, which 
is 9) ft. abgye the water at the highest spring 


CHERIBON 
tides, 's battery has been erected. The E. channel 
between if and the shore i$ 1,060 yards in width, 
that on the W. side 2,550 yards, 

Cherbonrg is the seat of a tribunal of original 
jurisdiction, of a marit. tribunal and prefecture, 
and is the cap. of the 1st naval arrundissemént, 
It has a departmental college, a royal academical 
society, a public library with 3,500 vols, a naval 
Hibrary, and several museums. Cherbourg, which 
is very ancient, was in the 10th century called 


Caruebur, It was long in the possession of the | 


English, and was the last place they retained in 
Normandy. 

CHERIBON, a sea-port town of Java, cap, div. 
and prov., at the head of a wide bay on the N. 
coast of the isl., 128 m, SE. by E. Batavia; lat. 
6° 48’ S., long, 108° 37’ E, In the early part of 
the present century it suffered from a pestilence, 
which destroyed more than a third of its inhab,: 

. and, from this and other causes, it is said to have 

declined of late; but it still continues to be the 
residence of a Dutch governor, and enjoys con- 
siderable trade, The town and harbour are pro- 
tected by afort. The district of Cheribon is re- 
markable for its fertility, and the excellence of 
its coffee, indigo, teak and timber. 

CHERSO and OSERO (an. Crepsa and Absorus, 

“together called Absyrtides), two contiguous, long 


and narrow isls, of the Adriatic, "belonging to} 


Illyria, gov, ‘Trieste; between lat. 44° 30’ and 
45° 20° X., and long. 14° 18’ and 14° 30’ E., 
separated from Istria by the Gulf of Quarnero; 
united length nearly 50 'm,, breadth varying from 
1to8m, Arca 95 sq.m. Pop, of Cherso, 17,200; 
of Osero, 3,535 in 1857, Surface generally moun- 
tainous, stony, and barren; but in some parts the 
olive, vine, fig, and various other fruits, and a 
little corn, are grown, and in several parts there 
are good pasture Jands for sheep. Oil ts the most 
valuable product of Cherso, wine of Osero, In 
the N. part of the former island there are some 
fine woods; and shrubs and plants for dyeing are 

abundant. The breed of sheep is very in- 
different, and the wool bad, Other domestic 
animals are few. Many of the pop, subsist by the 
tunny and anchovy fisheries, There are a few 
manufactures, chiefly of coarse woollen cloth and 
liqueurs ; and vessels are built at the principal 
towns :—these are Cherso, Oscro, Lossin Grande, 
and Lossin Piccolo, Cherso, the cap., on the W. 
side of the island of same name, has a good 
though small harbour, and 3,000 inhab, It con- 
tains a cathedral and numerous other churches; 
its streets are narrow and dirty; but its inhab, 
clean and industrious. Osero, also on the W. side 
of the island of Cherso, in an wrhealthy situation, 
has only 1,500 inbab.; but it has a cathedral with 
a fine steeple, and was formerly the seat of a 
bishopric. It was sacked by the Saracens in 
$40, Its inhab. -have some trade in timber. 
Lossin Grande and Piccolo are two insignificant 
towns -on the island of Osero. ‘he two islands 
are connected by a bridge, 

CHERSON. See KHERSON. 

CHERTSEY, a town and par. of England, co. 
Surrey, hund. Godley, 223 m. SW. London, by 
the London and South Western railway. Pop. of 
town 2,910, and of par. 6,589 in 1861. ‘The town, 

~ situated on the S, bank of the Thames, is neatly 
built of brick, partially paved, and well supplied 
with spring water, but not lighted. It is con- 
nected with the Middlesex side of the river by a 
pBsstone bridg® of 7 arches, built in 1785, at the joint 
expense of the two counties. The church, a 
handsome structure, erected in 1808, in the later 
pointed style, contains a tablet to the memory of 
the colebrated statesman C, J. Fox, who resided 

Vou Il, 
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for a lengthened period at St, Ann’s Hill; near the 
town. There are also several dissenting chapels, 
and a school, founded in 1725, for 50 children of 
this and three adjoining parishes; ita present 
revenue is above 400/. a year, and it has been ar- 
ranged on Beli’s plan, and now educates 230 boya 
and 130 girls, of whom 30 of either sex belonging 
to Chertsey areclothed. Market day, Wednesday, 
Fairs, First Monday and Tuesday ‘in Lent, for 
cattle; May 14, for sheep ; Aug. 6 and Sept. 25, 
for pleasure and pedlery. Tle chief business of 
Chertsey consists in the manufacture of malt, 
flour, iron hoops, and brooms: great quantities of 
bricks are also made in the neighbourhood; and 
vegetables are largely cultivated for the London 
markets. Casar is supposed to have crossed the 
Thames near this place to attack Cassibelaunus ; 
the stakes then driven into the bed of the river by 
the’ Britons to obstruct the passage of the Romans 
are noticed by Bede as remaining in the 8th 
century; and vestiges of them are still traceable 
4m. below the bridge, During the Heptarchy, 
Chertsey was the residence of the S. Saxon kings : 
at Hardwick Court, in the par. (now a farm), 
Henry VI. resided when a child; and in an an- 

ient monastery (founded by Edgar, an@existi 
till Henry VIIL) he was privately 
though his remains were subsequently temoved 
to Windsor, Cowley the poet died in'this town, 
where his study is still presorved. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY, a noble bay on the 
Atlantic side of the U.S. of N. America, having 
its embouchure on the coast of Virginia, between 
Cape Charlés, lat. 87° 7’ N., long, 76° 2’ W., and 
Cape Henry, lat. 36° 56’ N., long 76° 4’ W., 
about 13 m, apart. It stretches nearly due N. 
from Cape Henry to the mouth of the Susque- 
hannah river, in 89° 35’ N., a distance in a direct 
line of above 180 m. Its average breadth N. of 
the Potomac river, in lat. 38°, is about 10 m.; 
but S. of that point it is about 25m. Its coast 
line is very irregular, inasmuch as it branches out 
on both sides into an immense number of bays ; 
but including these, and its numerous islands, its 
area is estimated at 3,600 sq.m. (Darby.) It is 
wholly within the states of Virginia and Mary- 
land. Chesapeake Bay differs from the other 
sounds on the Atlantic slope of the U, States in 
having only one outlet, as well as in its greater 
depth of water, which is generally about nine 
fathoms, affording many commodious harbours, 
and a safe and casy navigation for ships of the 
largest burden. At its h it reecives the Susque- 
hannah ; and on Ww. the Potomac, Rappa- 
hannock, York, ahd James rivers. On the same 
side are Baltimore, Annapolis, Norfolk, Hampton, 
&c.; and on its E. shere, Chester and Cambridge. 
Dismal Swamp canal connects Chesapeake Bay 
with Albemarle Sound; the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, from the tide water of the Potomac to Pitts- 
butg, was commenced in 1828. 

CHESHAM, a town and par. of England, co. 
Bucks, hund. Bumhatn, in a fertile vale, through 
which a smail brook flows to join the Coln, Area 
of par., 11,880 aeres, Pop, of town 2,208, and of 
par. 5,985 in 1861. ‘The town, 26 m. NW. London, 
consists of three streets. The chureh, an ancient 
cruciform structure, has an embattled tower and 
spire; there are also four dissenting chapels, an 
almshouse fog four old people, and a national 
school. Market on Wednesday for cor, Saturday 
for general provisions, Fairs, April 21 and July 22, 
for cattle; a statute fair Sept. 28, Chesham was 
formerly noted for the manufacture of wooden tur- 
neryware, which, though still carried on, hag 
greatly declined, The lace manvfacture is wholly 
@iscontinued, Shoemaking, for the supply, of the 
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metropolis, is the chief business; but the making 
of straw plait employs many females: there are 
algo several paper-mills, and ‘a small silk-mill in 
the vicinity, 

CHESHIRE, a marit. co. of England, having 
N. the Irish Sea, the satu: of the Mersey, 
Lancashire, and a small part of Yorkshire ; E. the 
cos, Derby and Stafford; S. Salop, and a portion 
of Flint; and W. Denbigh, Flint, and the estuary 
of the Dee, Area, 673,280 acres, of which about 
600,000 are supposed to be arable, meadow, and 
pasture, Pop. 470,174 in 1861, The surface is 
generally low and flat, with some considerable 
hills along its E. border, and a broken ridge on its 
W. side extending from Malpas to Frodsham; in 
this ridge, near Tarporley, is the insulated rock of 
Buston, It is watered by the Dee, Weaver, and 
other streams, and the Mersey forms the line of 
demarcation between it and Lancashire: it is also 
intersected by several canals, It has mines of 
coal, copper, lead, and cobalt; but its most 
valuable mineral consists of an inexhaustible 
supply of rock-salt, vast quantities of which are 
annually dug up, and used partly for home con- 
sumption and partly for exportation; a great 
quantity of salt is also procured from the brine 
springs contiguous to Northwich, Middlewich, &c. 

1 soil consists, for the most part, of a red, rich, 
sandy or clayey loam;much improved by marling, 
and generally very fertile. The climate is mild 
and humid; and the country being low and well 
sheltered, and divided by hedges and hedge-row 
trees, is remarkable for its verdure and the 
luxuriance of its pastures, Hence Cheshire is 
one of the finest grazing districts in England, and 
ras been long celebrated for its dairies, Cheese is 
the principal product; and is not only highly 
eateemed throughout England, where it is con- 
sumed in immense quantities, but also in many 

arts of the Continent and of America. Arable 

usbandry is a secondary object, and is less suited 
to the climate; but potatoes are grown in large 
quantities, Estates for the most part large ; this 
iq one of the cos, in which the least change has 
taken place, for a lengthened period, in the owner- 
ship of land: farms mostly small, a great many 
under 10 acres; but, excluding these, the average 
is probably about 70 acres. Though there are 
but few extensive woods, Cheshire has, owing to 
the prevalence of hedge-row trees, a very woody 
ay ance, and a large supply of available timber. 

anufactures of cotton and silk are carried on 
with great spirit and success at Macclesfield, 
Congleton, Stockport, and other places. Cheshire 
shas 7 hund, and 90 par., exclusfve of the city of 
Chester, - It sends ten members to the H. of C., 
viz, four for the co,, and two each for the city of 
Cheater, and the bors. of Macclesfield and Stock- 
port, Regist. electors for the co, 13,184 in 1865, 
of whom 6,303 for the northern and%,88L for the 
southern, sion, Gross annual value of mal 
property—in the northern division, 838,4162 in 
1857, and 92,7774. in 1862; in the southern divi- 
sion 4,144,029, in 1857; and 1,067,5232 in 1862, 

Cheshire is called a co. palatine, from the sove- 
reign power in it being formerly exercised by the 
Earl of Chester as fully as by the king. But it 
has been long held by the crown, It had, how- 
ever,-aeparate courts and law officers till the pass- 
ing of the Welsh Jurisdiction Act, of Geo. IV., 
when they were abolished, and its Courts assimi- 
lated to those of the rest of the kingdom. 

CHESTER, a city, co., parl. bor., and seaport of 
England, locally in the co, of Chester, bund. 
Broxton, on a rocky elevatiori on the N. bank of 
the Dee, by which it is half encircled, on the S. 
border of the co., about 6 m, above the confluencg 
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of the Dee with its ary, 27 m, S. by E. Liver- 
pool, 164 m. NW. by road, and 178} m. 
by London and North Western railway. Pop. 
31,110 in 1861. The city is enclosed within an 
oblong quadrangle by walls of great antiquity, 
and which are most probably built on the site 
of those constructed by ‘the Romans, They 
make in all a circuit of 2,670 yards, and are of 
great thickness, and kept in a complete state of 
repair, The ancient gateways having been re- 
moved and replaced by modern arches, a con- 
tinuous walk on the top of the walls, 6 ft, wide, 
defended on one side by a parapet, and on the 
other by a railing, extends all round the city, and 
affords a great variety of fine prospects, ‘The 
form of the city,’ says Mr. Pennant, ‘evinces its 
Roman origin, being in the of their camps; 
with four gates, four principal streets, and. a 
variety of lesser, crossing the other at right 
angles, so as to divide the whole into lesser 
squares. The structure of the four principal 
streets is without parallel; they run direct from 
E, to W. and N. to 8.; and have been excavated 
out of the earth, and sunk several feet below the 
surface. The carriages drive far below the level 
of the kitchens, on a line with ranges of shops; ~ 
over which, on each side of the streets, passengers 
walk from end to end, secure from wet or heat, in 
galleries (or Yows, as they are called) purloined 
from the floor of each house, open in front, and 
balustraded. ‘The back courts of all these houses 
are level with the rows; but to go into any one 
of these four streets it is necessary to descend a 
flight of several steps.’ (Tour in Wales, i, 147, 
8vo. ed.) The city has of Jate years been much 
modernised and improved, and a handsome new 
street has been formed from near the centre of the 
town to Grosvenor Bridges noble stone struc- 
ture of a single arch, 200 ft, in span, with a 
roadway 33 ft. in width, Previously to the erec- 
tion of this bridge, the communication across the 
river was by an old, narrow, and inconvenient. 
bridge of seven arches, The suburbs have also 
been considerably extended. The whole is paved, 
lighted by gas, and supplied with water, raised 


by a steam-engine, from the Dee, and conducted 
by pipes to a ings reservoir. The cathedral is 
a large Gothic pile, with a low massive tower; 


the interior is fine with several lateral chapels 
in the earlier, and a cleristory in the later 
pointed style: the bishop's throne, and several 
ancient monuments, are highly interesting. Con- 
iguous to the cathedral are the remains of St. 
erburgh’s Abbey, which for nearly seven cen- 
turies was one of the wealthiest in the kingdom, 
The bishop's palace (rebuilt 1752), the prebendal, 
and other good modern houses (forming the Abbey 
Square), oceupy the rest of the precinct, There 
are nine parish churches, and two others not 
parochial, St, John’s church is a magnificent 
specimen of Saxon architecture ; in Trinity Church 
are monuments to Parnell, the poet, and Matthew 
Henry, the celebrated commentator, interred 
within its walls. It has also a Catholic and 
several dissenting chapels; a grammar-school, 
founded in 36 Hen, VIL. for 24 boys, from whom 
the cathedral choristers are selected: its annual 
revenue is 1082, and it has one exhibition to 
either university; two charity schools founded 
in 1717, on the site of the ancient hospital of St. 
John, one for 38 boys, of whom 28 are also main- 
tained; the other for a like number of girls; 
the Marquis of Westminster’s school,"established 
in 1811, and wholly. supported by him, educating 
between 400 and 500 children ; a diocesan school, 
on Bell’s plan, for 150 boys; three infant schools 
and several darge dissenting and Suuday schools. 


~ 


"44 Geo, IIL; the governing charter (previously 
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The ‘co, infirmary, and the co. Innatic asylum, 
each have accommodation for 100 patients; and 
it has a lying-in hospital, a house of industry, 
‘several sets of alms-houses, and various cha- 
Titable bequests,—the chief of which (called 
Jones’) produces about 4001. a year, which is 
shared by the members of the ancient city guilds, 
The old Norman castle (with the exception of 
one tower) was removed in 1790, and a magnifi- 
eent co. hall and gaol, together with government 
barracks, and an armoury, subsequently built on 
the site. These structures are in the Grecian 
style, and have great architectural merit; they 
form three sides of a large quadrangle, the en- 
trance to the area being: by a splendid Doric 
portico. The city courts of justice are held, and 
corporation business transacted in the Exchange, 
a plain brick edifice on pillars. There are three 
commercial halls; one built by the Irish Linen 
Company, in 1780, for their trade, but at present, 
sed for the cheese fains,—that of linen, once so 
considerable, having wholly ceased; a second 
hall, built in 1809 by the Manchester manufac- 
turers ier their business; and a thie, in 115, et 
general purposes, as a private speculation: they 
are all on the same plan, forming a quadrangle, 
yound which are pillared arcades and shops, 
‘There are also commercial rooms, comprising a 
good public library, news-room, a “small theatre, 
and a good modern market-place. Market, Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. Fairs, last Thursday in 
Feb, for horses and cattle; July 10 and Oct. 10 
for general merchandise: these last are of 
antiquity, and continue several days: there are 
also eight annual cheese fairs of recent origin ; 
and the city being situated in the principal 
cheese-making district of the empire, these fairs 
have become of considerable importance. Annual 
races are held in the first clear week of May on 
‘the Réod-Dee,’ a level pasture tract of about 80 
acres at the base of the city walls, Manufactures 
inconsiderable: skina and gloves once formed the 
staples; but these have greatly diminished : there 
are a few small fabrics of tebasen-plpes, large 
floar-mills by the old bridge, and a shot-tower 
beside the canal, on the N. side of the city, 
where also are’ several wharfs and warehouses, 
chiefly for the convenience of the traffic between 
the city and Liverpool i 
sunptiin being now 
latter. 

At the wra of the Conquest, and for long after, 
Chester was @ place of very considerable impor- 
tance as a commercial and shipping port ; but the 
gradual filling up of the channel of the river, and 

tterly the superior facilities enjoyed by Liverpool, 
have proved destructive to its trade. “In 1787, in 
order to obviate the difficulties of the river navi- 
gation, an arfificial channel was excavated, on a 
plan suggested long previously by the celebrated 
‘andrew Yarranton, from Chester to the sea, It 
has since been improved, and vessels of 300 tons 
may now ascend‘ to the city; but it has not re- 
covered any portion of its former importance as a 
maritime town. 

Chester is a bor, by prescription ; its three ear- 
liest charters are without date, but were probably 

ited in the early part of the 13th century. 
Pere are many others, the latest of which dates in 





to the Municipal Reform Act), in 21 Hen, VIL, 


. considerably extended the former privileges, and 


made Chester a distinct co, : under it were a mayor, 
deputy mayor, 24 aldermen, and 40 common coun- 
cillors The governing body were self-elective, 
despite the provisions of the charter, and of much 
litigation, which in the twenty y: preceding 
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1832, cost upwards of 20,0002. Chester has re~ 
turned two mem. to the H. of €. since 1541. Pre- 
viously to the Reform Act, the elective franchise 
vested in the governing body and in the resident 
freemen, The limits of the parl. bor. include the 
greater part of the township of Broughton and 
some other patches, the registered constituency 
m 
en. The limits of the municipal have since 
been made to coincide with those of the parl. bor. : 
and it is now divided into five wards, and governed 
by a mayor, 10 aldermen, and 30 councillors, The 
gross annual value of real property asgessed to 
income tax, in the city, amounted to 253,156/, in 
1857, and to 174,664, in 1862, There are 24 
ancient guilds or trades still subsisting, though at 
Present possessing scarcely any property or impor- 
tance, except that of the goldsmiths, who have an 
assay master and office, and claim the examination 
of all plate manufactured for sale in Cheshire, 
Chester, Lancashire, and N. Wales. The crown 
mote is the criminal court, with jurisdiction over 
the highest offences; the port-mote is the chief 
civil court where actions to any amount are tried ; 
the pentice and passage courts are subordinate to 
the latter, the sheriff presiding in them. ‘There 
are three general sessions a year, held in the eupe- 
Tior courts, attended by barristers, and presided 
over by the recorder and mayor ; petty seasions 
for the city are held twice a week. 

The city is most probably of Roman ‘origin, 
Originally it had the name of Deva, from its situ- 
ation on the Dee, and sifbsequently of Cestria, 


from its being a castrum, or camp. It was the . 


head-quarters of the 20th 
Britain previously to A.p. 
the figure and construction of 
Roman origin, but fragments of Roman arches and 
other buildings existed down to a recent period, 
and probably some still remain; and pavements, 
many coins, and an altar dedicated to Jupiter 
Tanarus by the primipilus (Principal centurion) of 
the 20th le ion, have been dug up. .William the 
Conqueror wed the title of Earl of Chester, 
with sovercign power over the whole of Cheshire, on 
his nephew Hugh d’Avranches, or Lupus; and his 
successors to the reign of Henry III. continued in 
the exercise of like authority, In the last civil 
war Chester sustained a memorable siege under 
Lord Byron, by whom it was ultimately surren- 
dered on honourable terms, In 1745 it waa gar- 
risoned against the Pretender, which is the last 
event of any importance in its history, 

Eaton Hall, the magnificent seat of the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, is about 3 m, S. of Chester ; 
its chief approach being by a triple avente of limes 
extending from the end of the new Grosvenor 
Bridge (where there is a Gothic lodge) to the 
principal frgnt, through a park abounding in fine 
forest trees. The structure is an adaptation of the 
pointed ecclesiastical style to modern domestic pur- 
poses; that of Edward III, as seen in York Min- 
ster, is chiefly followed, and emblazgned shields are 
profusely dispersed ; in the compartments of some 
of the windows are several fine portraits executed 
from cartoons by Singleton : among others those 
of the six first earls of Chester, who held soverei, 

wer previously to the title being bestowed oy 
ren. TH. on his eldest son ; since which period it 


legion, which came into 
61; and not only does 
the town attest its 





has uniformly been conferred oa the eldest sons of - 


his successors, 
CHESTER-LE-STREE’ 
land, co. Durham, near the 
Pop. of tn, 3,013, and of par, 23,076 in 1861. It 
stands in a valley, off the line of the Roman way 
called Ermine Street, leading to Newcastle, The 
called it » OF Cuncagester, and 
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a township of “Eng- 
ear, 5m. N, Darn 


2,395 in 1862, of whom 1,086 old® 
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61 
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under that name it was the seat of the episcopal 
see of Durham for 413 years, till its removal to 
+ Durham in 995. The town is nearly 2 m. in 
Jength, and has a bridge over the Wear, opened in 
1821. The church, formerly collegiate, and ded 
eated to St. Mary and St, Cuthbert. has a tower 
surmounted by a very fine spite 160 ft. high, and 
contains monuments with effigies of mem! of 
the Lumley family from the Conquest. to the time 
of Elizabeth, The Independents and Primitive 
and Wesleyan Methodists have places of worship. 
An endowed school educates twelve children, A 
mechanics’ institute is held in a handzome build- 
ing erected for the purpose. Copyhold courts are 
held in April and Nov., in which debts under 40s. 
are recoverable; and petty sessions are held on 
alternate Thursdays, The place is a station for 
receiving votes at clections for the S, diy. of the'co. 
The manufacture of n: Topes, and tiles is carried 
on here ; but the inhab, are mostly employed in 
the surrounding collicries and other works. 
CHESTERFIELD, a bor, and market town of 
England, co. Derby, hund, Scarsdale, 20 m. N. 
Derby, 130m, NW. by W. London by road, and 
1514'm. by the Midland railway. Pop. of bor. 
9,886, and of par. 18,970 in 1861. The town, 
which is irregularly built, covers a considerable 
extent of ground, and is pleasantly situated be- 
tween the rivers Rother and Hyper, in the vale of 
Scarsdale, The church, a beautiful and spacious 
edifice of the 13th century, is remarkable for its 
crooked spire, 250 ft. high, There is also an ele- 
gant assembly-room, and near the town is 2 race- 
course, on which races are annually mm in the 
autumn, There are two or three manufactories of 
silk and cotton, but they are not considerable, Just 
out of the bor, there are some large iron-works, 





The chief source of support for the town is the | 3 


weekly market for agricultural produce, which is 
well attended. It is governed by four aldermen 
and twelve councillors, but is not divided into 
wards. ‘Ihe lord of the manor holds a court lect 
in Oct., when a constable is chosen ; and a court 
of record for the recovery of debts not exceeding 
204, The petty sessions for the division are held 
here in the town-hall, on the ground-floor of which 
there is a prison for debtors, Chesterfield is one of 
the polling places at the election of M.P. for the 
N, division of the co. The town is lighted under 
an’ act passed in 1825, There are various places 
of worship for dissenters, a free grammar-school, 
founded 2 Eliz., and formerly well attended, was 
closed in 1832, It has still, however, infant, Sun- 
day, and national schools; several well-endowed 
alms-houses, a dispensary, a savings’ bank, a me- 
chani tute, and w literary and philosophical 
institution. The N. Midland railway between 
Derby and Leeds passes by Chesterfield, It gives 
the title of earl to a branch of the Stanbope family. 
Market-day, Saturday, Fairs, dan, 27, Feb, 28, 
first Sat, in April, May 4, July 4, Sept. 28, Nov. 
28. The par. of Chestertield includes an area of 
13,160 acres,” + 

CHEVIOT HILES, a ridge of hills in Great 
Britain, on the contincs of England and Scotland, 
partly in Northumberland and partly in Rox- 
burghshire, They extend from Kirknewton N. to 
Carter Fell on the S., where they unite with the 
hills that stretch across Dumfriesshire and Gallo- 
way. ‘The hill to which the name Cheviot is espe- 
cially given, is in Northumberland, on the borders 
of Réxburghshire, Gam. SSW. Wooler, and is 
2,654 ft. in height. The Cheviot hills are mostly 
pointed, the sides smooth and rapidly sloping, and 
their bases separated by deepMHarrow glens, They 
are mostly covered with a close“green swatd; but 














| there are considerable 





in a few instances, as in that of the Cheviot itseliy 
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taacts of heath, These hills 
are depastured by the valuable and peculiar breed 
of sheep called the Cheviots, now widely diffused 
over maean and Scotland. x 

CHIAPA DOS INDIOS, a considerable inl. 
town of Mexico, state of Chi: advantageously 
placed in a valley near the Tabasco, 30m. WNW. 
Ciudad de Las Casas. It is chiefly inhabited by 
Indians, whence its name, of whom there are said 
to be as many as 4,000 families. It is the largest 
town in the state, the chief trade of which it 
engrosses, Its principal export is logwood, which 
is sent down the river to Tabasco, on the Gulf of 
Mexico; but a good deal of sugar is also grown 
in its neighbourhood. Its inhab, are said to be 
rich, Chiapa enjoys many privileges: it was 
founded in-1827, 

CHIARAMONTE, a town of Sicily, prov. Sy- 
racuse, cap. cant., on a hill, 114m. NNW. Modica, 
Pop. 8,995 in 1861, The town is regularly built, 
with broad and straight streets, From the Capu- 
chin convent there is one of the finest and most 
extensive views in Sicily. The environs produce 

i wine, and the town is thriving, 

CHIARI, a town of Northern Italy, prov. 
Brescia, cap. distr, near the left bank of the 
Oglio, 15 m. W. by 8. Brescia. Pop. 9,430 in 
1861, ‘The iphabitants are chiefly occupied in 
spinning silk and tanning. leather. The town 
preserves some remains of its ancient fortifications, 
and has a handsome collegiate and many other 
churches, a hospital, and a public library. 

CHIAROMONTE, a town of Southern Italy, 

roy, Potenza, cap. cant., on a high mountain. 
op. 2,921 in 1861, It has two parish churches, a 
convent, and a seminary. Its environs produce 
wine and silk, and there isa fine chartreuse about: 


m. off, : 
CHTAVARI, a marit. town of N, Italy, prov. 
Genoa, cap, prov., at the head of the Bay of 
Rapallo, 22m. ESE. Genoa. Pop, 10,501 in 1861, 
It is a handsome and flourishing place, surrounded 
by hills, the rich produce of which supplies a 
profitable commerce. The Genoese, from the 
earliest times, appreciating its natural advantages, 
surrounded it with a strong wall, and gave it mahy 
privileges to encourage the resort of merchants, 
t has a hospital and many fine edifices, and 
several lace and silk twist factories. Marble and 
slate are quarried in its neighbourhood, and it has 
a productive anchovy fishery. 

CHICAGO, a town of the U, States, [Mlinois, at 
the embouchure of the Chicago river, in the SW. 
corner of Lake Michigan ; lat. 42° N., long, 87°37’ 
W. Pop. 4,853 in 1840; 29,963 in 1850; and 
109,260 in 1860, The river, which is formed of 
tavo branches that unite about 3 m. from the lake, 
divides the town into three portions, the principal 
scat of business being on the S. side of the main 
stream, ‘The growth of Chicago has been quite 
extraordinary, as will be seen from the preceding 
statistics of population, and there is every proba- 
bility that it will continue rapidly to increase for 
many years to come, It is indebted for this 
wonderful development to its situation and the 
enterprise of its inhabitants. It is the natural 
entrepot for the trade between the flourishing state 
of Hlinois and the vast regions watered by the 
great lakes; its importance in this respect having 
been very greatly increased by its having been 
united by a canal, of the largest class, with the 
navigable waters of the Illinois river, an affluent 
of the Mississippi; so that it communicates, on 
the one hand, with New Orleans and the Mexicair 
Gulf, and, on the other, with Quebec and the St- 
Lawrence. Hence the value of its exports and 
imports, whidh, in. 1840, were respectively: 228,636 
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and 562,106 dollars, had Figen, in 1860, to 3,576,450 
and 4,139,761 dollars. The harbour, which is partly 
artificial, is formed by means of piers, at the ex- 
tremity of one of which is a lighthouse, projecting 
from the river into the lake. ‘he trade of the 
port employs a great number of steamers and sail- 
ing vessels, many of which belong to the town. 
The situation, though low, is above the level of 
the inundations, and is said to be healthy. ¢ The 
streets cross each other at right angles, and the 
wooden ‘buildings of the first settlers have given 
way to substantial brick edifices, It has some 
handsome churches, a medical college, various 
elementary and superior schools, a merchants’ 
academy, banks and insurance offices. Five dif- 
ferent Ines of railway céntre at Chicago. The 
most important of them are the Chieago and Alton 
line, 220 m. long; the Chicago and Rock. 
line, connecting Lake Michigan with the Missis. 
sippi river; and the Chicago and North-Western, 
213 m. long, extending from Chicago to Appleton, 
Wisconsin, Fort Dearborn, which acquired some 
celebrity in the last war between this cow try and 
the United States, is in the immediate vicinity of 
Chicago, 

CHICHESTER,,a city, co., and parl. bor, of 
England, co. Sussex, 55 m, SW. by S. London by 
road, and 79 m, by London, Brighton, and South 
Coast railway.” Pop, 8,059 in 186f The city is 
about 14 mE, from the extreme NE. angle of the 
bay or arm of the sea called Chichester Harbour, 
It is situated on a gentle eminence, sloping in 
every direction, amidst the widest part of the plain 
named from it, The Lavant (a small rivulet usa- 
ally dry in summer) bounds it on the J5. and §. 
Its walls, forming a circuit of about 14m, are still 
in tolerable preservation, within which a mound 
extends all round in the Roman fashion, planted 
in parts with fine elms, Chichester is well built, 
lighted, watered, and drained, It consists chiefly 
of four principal streets, diverging at right angles 
from a common centre, occupied by an octagonal 
cross, erected towards the close of tlie 15th century, 
and said to be the most beautiful of this class of 
structures in the kingdom, ‘he present cathedral 
was built in the 13th century, on the site of an 
older one founded in 1108, Ié is an inferior build- 
ing of its class, partly in the Norman, and partly 
in the earlier pointed style; the old tower ani 
spire of the 14th century fell in Feb, 1861, and a 
new spire was completed in 1865, The cathedral 
contains many ancicnt and several well-cxecuted 
modern monuments; umong the latter is one to 
the memory of the poet Collins, a native of the 
town, Thé collegiate establishment was, from the 
first, for secular canons, and so lefi unaltered at 
the Reformation ; it consists of a dean, thirty pre- 
bendaries, and other ecclesiastical officers, The 
see comprises “the entire co, of Sussex, with the 
exception of twenty-two parishes, which are pecu- 
liars: the episcopal palace is within the city walls, 
and has fine gardens attached to it, except that 
of St, Paul, which is a bandsome modern struc- 
ture in the pointed style, the other churches are 
small, mean buildings. There is a grammar schoot, 
founded in 1497, and.a blue-coat school, founded 
in 1702, There are several charitable institutions, 
the. most ancient of which is that of St, Mary’s 
Hospital, with a chapel attached to it, The other 
public buildings are the guildball, town-hall, 
market-house, and corn exchange; the buildings 
of the mechanics’ institute, of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, and a small theatre, 

‘There are no martufactures, the town principally 
depending on the surrounding agricultural district. 
Market-days, Wednesday and Saturday; the former 
for corn, the latter for general provRions: an im- 
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portant cattlé-market is held every second Wed 
nesday ; and four large cattle and horse fairs, May 
4, Whit-Monday, Oct. 10 and 20. The transit of 
com through the town to the metropolis and to 
the W. of England is also considerable, The har- 
bour is rather difficult of access; but at spring- 
tides vessels of 170 or 180 tong reach the quay, 
about 13 m. below the town; but its communica- 
tion with the sea is kept up| by the Arundel apd 
Portsmouth Canal, a branch from which is carried 
to the city. It is divided into two wards, and 
governed by a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen 
councillors, Chichester has retumed two mem, to 
the H. of C. from the 23rd of Edw. I. Previously’ 
to the Reform Act the franchise was vested in the 
corporation and freemen and scot-and-lot: payers 
within the bor, The Boundary Act extended the 
limits of the parl. bor., which is identical with the 








is- | municipal bor., so as to embrace the suburbs, 


Registered electors, 585 in 1865, Annual value of 
real property, 42,7342, in 1857, and 37,4092, in 1862, 
Chichester is supposed to oceupy the site of the 
Regtum of the Roman period. It was destroyed 
by Ella in the 5th century, and restored by his son 
Cissa, whence the name. Some additional im- 
portanee was given to it by the removal of the see 
from Selsca thither, after ‘the Conquest. It gives 
the title of earl to the Pelham family. 

CHICACOLE, or CICACOLE, an inl, town of 
Hindostan, formerly the cap. of the N. Circar of 
same name, on the high N, bank of the river Chi- 
cacole, 4m, NW. the bay of Bengal, and 50 m. 
NE. Vizagapatam, It is of considerable size, but 
irregularly built, being a collection of all sorts of 
houses and huts. It contains some neat Euro- 
pean barracks, several large bazars, and numerous 
mosques and other Mohammedan. buildings, 

CHICLANA, a town of Spain, Andalusia, prov, 
Cadiz, 12 m, SE. Cadiz, Pop. 9,097 in 1857, The 
town is situated between two hills, on one of which 
are the ruins of an ancient Moorish castle; bas 
two churches, two convents, a hospital, a work- 
house belonging to Cadiz, a theatre, and some 
good private houses. It is much resorted to by the 
wealthy classes of Cadiz, who have here: country 
residences and pleasure grounds. The adjoining 
heights command a fine view of Cadiz and its 
bay, the isle of Leon, &e. on one side; and, on 
the other, the ancient city of Medina Sidonia, and 
plains of Andalusia, towards Algesiras and Gib- 
raltar, The battle of Barossa," which, after an 
obstinate engagement, the Anglo-Spanish army 
under Sir Thomas Graham (Lord Lynedoch) de- 
feated a French force under Marshal Victor, was 
fought, a few mi, S. from Chiclana, on the 5th of 
March, 1811. 

CHIERI (an. Carrera Potentia), an inl, town of 
N. Italy, prov. Turin, cap. mand, on the declivity 
of a vine-clad hill, 8m. SE, Turin, on the railway 
from Turin*to Alessandria, Pop. 15,083 in 1861. 
The town is well built, has four handsome squares, 
and a collegiate church, said to have been origi- 
nally a temple of Minerva. Its fortress, La Ro- 
chetta, was destroyed in the 16th dentury. It has 
some cotton and linen thread and woollen-eloth 
factories. 

CHIETT, a city of Southern Italy, prov. Chieti, 
of which it is the cap., on the narrow crest of a range 
of bills, on the right bank of the Pescara, about 10 
mn. from the Adriatic, on the railway from Ancona to 
Naples. Pop. 20,192 in 1861. The streets of the 
town are generally narrow and crooked, and in 
many parts dark and dirty; but the houses and 
shops are goad, and approach nearer to the standard. 
of the metropolis than those of most provincial 
towns. It has aelarge cathedral, and four other 
churches ; a lyceum, or college; a large seminary ; 
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numerous conventa; a society of agriculture, arts, 
and commerce; a hospital; a workhouse; and a 
handsome theatre. It is the seat of an archbishopric, 
of the civil and criminal tribunals of the prov. ; 
and has manufactures of woollens and silks. The 
surrounding country is well cultivated and fertile, 
and the population have an appearance of ease, 
cheerfulness, and activity. The Abbé Galiani was 
a ative of Chieti, having been born here in 1728. 
Chieti is very ancient, being built on the site of 
Teate, the capital of the small but not unim- 
portant tribe of the Maruccini, Silius Italicus 
calls it Magnum et Clarum. The remains of a 
“theatre of considerable dimensions, a large public 
edifice, two temples, a gateway and Mosaic pave- 
ment, with numerous coins and inscriptions, evince 
ita ancient magnitude and importance. 
CHIHUAHUA, a city of Mexico, state of Chi- 
huahua, of which it ia the cap.; 740 m, NNW. 
Mexico, 490 m, FE, Guaymas, and 500 m. from the 
mouth of the Rio Grande del Norte: lat. 28° 47’ 
N,, long. 107° 80’ W. It is situated in an arid 
plain, on a rivulet which falls into an affluent of 
the Kio Grande, Pop, at one period said to have 
been 70,000 ; in 1803, 11,600; at present estimated 
at 10,000, Streets regular; houses well built and 
well supplied with water, conveyed to it by an 
aqueduct 83m, long. The cathedral, a very large 
and highly ornamented structure, was erected at 
an expense of 1,500,000 doll, raised by a duty on 
the produce of the adjoining mines. The town is 
chiefly maintained by supplying necessaries to the 
surrounding mining districts; and from being a 
depdt for goods to and from Guaymas. Charcoal 
is conveyed thither for the mines and domestic 
-purposes from a distance of 30 Icagues, There are 
several large monasteries in the town; but they 
are much diminished in their income and in the 
splendour of their buildings and establishments 
since the revolution, ‘I'he country surrounding 
the city is occupied by extensive haciendas, or 
farma, in which large herds of mutes, horned cattle, 
and sheep, are pastured. But, notwithstanding 
the great capabilities of the soil, agriculture is in 
a very depressed state, the mines being the great 
objects of attention. Of these the most celebrated 
for the quantity of the precious metals drawn 
from it is E1 Parral, in the SE, part of the state; 
but it is now in so dilapidated a condition, that 
the amount of capital required to re-establish it 
is too great to justify a well-grounded expectation 
of its returns being sufficient to repay the outlay. 
Batopilas, 80 leagues W. of Parras, once one of 
the most productive of the Mexican mines—a 
single mass of pure silver weighing: 425 lbs, having 
been found in it—is but feebly worked. One of 
its veing was discovered by an Indian, who, on 
swimming across a branch of the Rio del Fuerte 
* after a flood, perceivéd the crest of a rich lode laid 
bare by the force of the current, the greatest part 
pure silver, sparkling in the sun. Santa Eulalia 
in the E. has long been abandoned, ‘The pop. of 
the plain country is almost wholly of European 
descent, the natives having retired before them 
into the mountainous recesses of the Bolson de 
. Mapimi, Their principal tribes are the Apaches, 
Comanches, and Chichimeques, 
CHILI, or CHILE, a republic of S, America, in 
the SW. part of that continent, consisting of a 
long and narrow strip of country between the 
Andes and the ocean, extending from lat. 25° 20’ 
to 42° §., and between long. 70° and 74° W.; 
having N. the southern extremity of Bolivia, E. 
the territ, of La Plata, SE, and 8. Patagonia 
and the Gulf of Ancud, and Strait of Chacao 








(which separate it from the A*chipelago of Chi- 
lod), and W. the Pacific. Length, N. to S., 1,1504 
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m,; average breadth HO and 120 m. 
Estimated area 249; sq. m. Pop. 1,439,120, 
according to the census of April 19, 1854; and 
1,648,894 according to official returns of the year 
1861. The country is divided into fifteen a 
yinces, the pop. of which, by the census of 1854, 
was as follows : 








Besides these territories, the iglands of Juan-Fer- 
nandez, Mocha, and some others in the Pacific 
belong to Chilg. 

Topography.— The country rises successively 
from the coast to the Great Cordillera of the 
Andes ; but not by a number of successive terraces 
running parallel to each other and to the sea, 
except in the N, ‘ Elsewhere, the surface,’ as 
Mr. Miers says, ‘is not formed by a series of table 
heights, reaching from the sea to the foot of the 
Cordillera; but it is a broad expansion of the 
mountainous Andes, which spreads forth its ra- 
mifications from the central longitudinal ridge 
towards the sea, diminishing continually, but irre- 
gularly, till they feach the ocean... .. These 
mountain branches are of considerable height, being 
seldom less than 3,000 ft., and more generally 2,000 
ft. above the bottom of the valleys which intersect, 
them : it may, therefore, be readily conceived that 
there is but little level country between the smaller 
branches of these chains ; the more valuable portions 
were formed by the beds of the rivers now compa- 
ratively small, although there is evidence of their 
having been once the courses of greater streams. 
Some of those valleys present broad expansions 
of surface, such, by way of illustration, as that 
portion of the country called the Valley of Acon- 
cagua. These are the patches which constitute the 
finest and boasted portions of the middle portion 
of Chile,” (Miers’ Trav. in Chile, i. 878, 879.) 

The Great Cordillera of the Andes has in S, 
Chile a mean elevation of 13,000 or 14,000 ft, above 
the level of the ocean; but it presents many peaks 
which rise to a considerably greater height, These 
peaks, most of which are volcanic, begin to be 
numerous beyond lat, 30°, and increase in number 
as we proceed farther S. The principal one is that 
of Aconcagua, about lat, 32° 10’, which has been 
proved to be at least 23,200 ft. in height (Capt. 
Fitzroy’s Paper in Geog. Journ., vii. 148), and 
therefore ranks first among the mountains of S. 
America, At intervals it is an active volcano. 
N, of 33° 30’ the Cordillera is divided into two 
separate ranges, enclosing the immense valley of 
Uspallata, so celebrated for its mineral riches, and 
other valleys, The principal road across the Andes 
—from Santiago and the Vale of Aconcagua to 
Mendoza—crosses eal several other passes 
from Chili into. the La Plata territories exist far- 
ther S, (See Anpws.) Between the ramifications 
of the mountain chains and the sea some small 
plains line th€ coast. The shores are mostly high, 
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steep, and rocky, as is general along the whole of 
the W. coast of S,Americh. They have almost 
everywhere, however, deep water near them, and 
there are many tolerable ‘harbours, the beat being 
those of Valdivia, Concepcion, Valparaiso, and Co- 
quimbe, though some are safe only during certain 
seasons of the year, The rivers of the middle and 
8. provs, are sufficiently numerous, but they are 
all small, The N, part of the country is scarcely 
watered by any; and ‘from Maypo to Atacama, a 
distance of 1,000 geog.m., all the rivers and streams 
together would not form so considerable a body of 
water as that with which the Rhone enters the 
Lake of Geneva, or as that of the Thames at 
Staines.’ (Schmidtmeyer’s Trav., p. 28.) The 
rivers retain pretty much the same quantity of 
water throughout the year: they are not augmented 
touch at any particular season by the melting of 
the snows, since, while in the summer the snow 
on the upper mountain ranges melts, that on the 
Jower heights liquefies even in the winter. They 
are generally unfit for the purposes of trade. In 
the N. there is no stream navigable for laden boats 
for more than 6 m. inland: in the middle provs. 
the Maule is the only one which brigs of 150 tons 





burden can enter at high tide, and these cannot 
ascend far; and in the ‘. the Callacalla, or river 
of Valdivia, is the only one capable of being en- 
tererl with safety by ships carrying 6 guns, Some 
Jakes, or rather lagunes, are scattered over the 
country; they are most. numerous in the S., and 
in the prov. of Valdivia and in Arancania are of 
some size, A few are 60 or 70 m, in circumference. 
Climate is equable and healthy: epidemi¢ dis- 
eases are rare, ‘he interior is hotter than the 
coast: in the former, during Jan, and Feb., the 
thermometer often rises to 90° and 95° Fahr. in 
the shade; on the latter, at the same season, it 
rises to about 85° in the day, and sinks to 70° or 
75° in the night, At Santiago the mean summer 
heat from December to March at midday is about 
844°, and at night 68°, A cool and pleasant breeze 
arises at sunset, Winter begins in June, No snow 
falls on the coast, and frost is rare; on the Andes 
the snows remain from June to November, About 
April the raing get in, and fall at intervals till Aug. ; 
but this is only-in the S. provs. N. of Santiago 
the rainy season is limited to a few occasional 
showers, and in the arid prov. of Coquimbo no rain 
whatever falls, the want of it being occasionally 
supplied by heavy night dews, The N. provs. 
being at a distance from the volcanoes of the Cor- 
dillera, which apparently act as safety-valves, are 
ially subject to eagthquakes, Shocks are felt 
in some parts almost daily, and the country is 
continually desolated by them, In 1819 the town 
of Copiapo was totally destroyed; and in 1835 
Concepcion, and other towns on the coast in the 
middle provs, were nearly ruined by an earth- 
quake. (Miers, i, 378-399; Schmidtmeyer, p. 25, 
c.; Campbell's Geog. Journ, vol. vi.; Molina; 
‘Voyage of the Adventure and Beagle, &c.) 
Geology.—-According to Schmidtmeyer, the high 
chain of the Andes is chiefly composed of argil- 
laceous schist, while the lower chains and moun- 
tain groups are principally granite. Sienjtic, ba- 
saltic, and felspar porphyries, serpentines of various 
colours, quartz, hornblende and other slates, pud- 
. ding-stone, gypsum, abound in the Cordillera, and 
fine statuary marble is said to abound in the de- 
partment of Copiapo. Chili is extremely rich in 
metals: silver is found there at a greater elevation 
than any other metal; it is also met with in the 
valleys or bowls in the lower ranges, but, gene~ 
rally speaking, its quantity decreases in proportion 
to ib distance from the Andes, Gold is most fre- 
quently situated at a much less elevation than 
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silver; it is found chiefly in the‘ bowls, and perhaps 
few of the lower mountain ranges throughout Chili 
are without it. Most, or perhaps all the rivers, 
wash down gold. The copper mines are one of the 
chief sources of national wealth. Lead and iron 
are found in abundance, but neither is much sought 
after. Zinc, antimony, manganese, frente, | tin, 
sulphur so pure as not to require refining, alum, 
salt, and nitre, are plentiful Coal mines have 
been opened near Concepcion: the coal improves 
with the depth of the mine, and has already be- 
come a considerable article of trade and consump-* 
tion at Valparaiso. The soil of the N. provs, is 
sandy and saline; and in the opinion of Mr. Miers, 
not 1-50th part of the N. half of Chili can ever be 
cultivated. Some of the valleys in the central 
provs., as that of Aconcagua, present broad and fer- 
tile expansions of surface, and others, being con- 
siderably inclined, admit of irrigation wherever 
water can be procured; but the hilly parts being 
dried and parched during the greater part of the 
ear, are incapable of culture. 8S, of the river 
‘aule, however, the proportion of cultivable land 
is larger, the soil becoming progressively more 
stiff and loamy. (Miers; Schmidtmeyer.) 
Vegetuble Products.—¥ertility increases in pro- 
portion as we proceed §, Capt. Basil Hall ob 
serves: ‘At Concepcion, in the 8, of Chili, the eye 
is delighted with the richest and most luxuriant 
foliage: at Valparaiso, which lies between 100 and 
200 m, farther N., the hills are poorly clad with a 
stunted brushwood, and a faint attempt at grass, 
the ground looking everywhere starved and naked: 
at Coquimbo even this brushwood is gone, and 
nothing is left to supply ita place but a wretched 
sort of prickly pear bush, and a scanty sprinkling 
of wiry grasses, At Guasco, there .is not a trace’ 
of vegetation to be seen, all the hills and plains 
being covered with bare sand, excepting where 
the little solitary stream of water, caused by the 
melting of the snow amongst the Andes, gives 
ahimation to the channel which conducts it to the 
sea, The respective latitudes of these places are 
37°, 38°, 30°, and 28}°.’ (Hall’s Extracts from a 
Joumal, in Constable’s Misc., iii, 9,10.) Exten- 
sive forests cover Araucania and the S. provs, The 
flanks of the Andes also exhibit a profuse vegeta~ 
tion. The Mimosa farnesiana flourishes over most 
of the country, and the algarob is nearly as common, 
The quillai, the bark of which produces a natural 
soap, is brought to the towns as an article of trade; 
laurels, myrtles, cypresses, and other evergreens, 
grow to such a size as to be highly useful for their 
timber. Most European fruits flourish, but tro~ 
pical plants are few. Schmidtmeyer observes, that 
the numerous groves of palm and cinnamon trees, 
ken of by Molina, have disappeared since his 
tame, Chili produces many hard woods, which, in 
@ great, measure, supersede the use of iron in the 
country; and Mr, Miers says that ‘the herbaceous 
plants and flowers are so rich, various, beautiful, 
and novel, that to a botanist no treat can be 
greater than a journey through the Cordillera’ 
Animals.— coguar or punta, the eae, 
llama, guanaco, numerous monkeys, and other 
wild animals common to this continent, inhabit 
Chili, A kind of beaver (Castor huidibrius) fre- 
quents the rivers, and the chinchilla abounds in the 
desert country of the N.; both are hunted for their 
fur, which is much prized. The great condor, 
several vultures, pelicans, and many other water 
fowl, flocks of parrots, parroquets, &c., are among 
the birds; whales, dolphins, cod, pilcharda, &¢., 
are caught around the coasts, The skunk, which, 
when pursued, emits an intolerable odour, is 4 
native of Chili; but in other respects this country 
enjoys a singular freedom from annoying or yé- 
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nomous quadrupeds, noxious insects, and reptiles. 
Miers, vol. i.; Schmidtmeyer.) 





Agriculture and Catile Breeding.—The climate 
and soil of the S. and central parts of Chili are 
highly suitable for the culture of European grains. 
8. of lat. 30°, the limit at which they cease to 
attain perfection varies from 3,700 to 5,200 ft. 
above the ocean; but at the height of 3,000 ft, the 
harvests are extremely good. Only the middle 
provs.,, however, produce sufficient ‘corn for ex- 
portation, after supplying the wants of their inhab. 
Aconcagua is by far the best cultivated prov., and 
that which exports most corn. Its produce goes 
chiefly to the market of Valparaiso. Wheat is the 
staple, and in the N. almost the only grain culti- 
vated. Barley is grown in the §.; maize, buck- 
wheat, and oats are but little raised, and rye is 
unknown, Kidney beans are exported to Peru, 
and occasionally to Brazil; all kinds of pulse are 
common; and potatoes are extenstvely cultivated, 
though they fail in flavour, Culinary vegetables 
are raised, especially near the towns, Water melons 
are very fine, and gourds of a good flavour are pro- 
duced in great abundance; the latter are appen- 
dages to every Chilian dish of boiled meat. Hemp 
of good quality is grown chiefly in Aconcagua, 
‘The sugar-cane has been tried, but does not suc- 
ceed, Rice and cacao are imported. At Quillota 
there are sume good gardens: in Aconcagua prov. 
the vineyards and olive grounds yicld an abnn- 
dance of good fruit;and in that of Coneepcion, 
which was once celebrated for its wine, the vine- 
yards are still extensive, and the grapes fine-fla- 
voured, Elsewhere, according to Poeppig (Reise 
in Chili, i, 126-127), both orchard and garden cul- 
tivation is iu the back-ground, The olive crops 
‘are good, but the oil is ruined by a bad mode of 
treatment, and rendered unfit for European mar- 
kets, Little care is taken in the culture of corn, 
The art of agriculture is greatly in arrcar. The 
plough, which is everywhere alike throughout the 
country, consists of onty a part of the truuk of a 
tree, with a crooked branch which serves as a 
handle, the forepart of the trunk being wedge- 
shaped, and having nailed to it ‘a somewhat 
pointed flat plate of iron, which performs the ne- 
eessary operation of coulter and share, neither of 
which were ever heard of by the natives.’ (Miers.) 
The yoke is fastened not to the shoulders, but to 
the horns, of the oxen, according to the approved 
ancient Spanish method. ‘The substitute for a 
harrow is a heap of bushes weighed down with 
stones; the turning up of the soil by spade dig- 
ging and the use of the English hoe are unknown; 
and what little weeding is practised is performed 
by the hand or the bladebone of a sheep. Lands 
are cultivated until worn out, with the interval of 
a fallow every four or five years: no manure is 
used, The productiveness of the soil in Chili 
appears to have been formerly much overrated, 
Mr. Miers observes, that a piece of ground recently 
cleared ‘ may produce to the extent of 100 or even 
200 fold during the first year; but such lands are 
now scarce in the cultivated parts of Chili;’ and 
the average of the wheat ticlds may be fram 8 to 
12, or of the best crops, from 12 to 20 fold. (Miers, 
i,871.) Reaping is performed by means of a rough 
sickle; and the corn, in quantities cf about 100 or 
150 quarters'at a time, thrashed out in a hard dry 
spot of ground, by being galloped over by horses. 
It is then generally left in the open fir for some 
months, not being housed till the rainy season 
begins, : 

Few firms are wholly arable, and such as are so 
are smal] and situated in narrow valleys. Cattle 
breeding is the most important branch of rural in- 
dustry, In the middle prove. the Aaciendas, or 
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farms, feed often from 10,000 to 15,000 head of 
cattle, in some cases af many as 20,000; and on 
the smallest grazing farms from 4,000 to 5,000 head 
are reared. The black ‘cattle in some parts are 
strong and bony, but in the N. small: they are 
dull, and neither the beef nor milk they yield is 
very good, The horses of Santiago are said to be 
excellent, well broken, and more docile than those 
of Buenos Ayres, Those of the country generally 
are well made, and gallop, though they do not 
trot, well, Schmidtmeyer says (‘T'rav., p. 93) that 
they are ‘so strong and hardy as to be able to 
carry their riders above 80 m. a day at a gallop, 
with very little rest, and no other fogd than lu- 
cerne grass,’ The mules and asses are of a good 
size, hardy and strong: the former are the general 
beasts of burden, and are especially ‘used in tra~ 
velling across the Cordillera, Goats'are plentiful, 
being more fitted than sheep for the pastures of 
Chili. The sheep are said to be very inferior, and 
both the mutton and wool bad. “Hogs are not 
very good, and very little of their fiesh is con- 
sumed, In the dry season the cattle are often 
reduced to great, atraits for want of food. (Poeppig, 
i, 121-129.) 

After its conquest by the Spaniards, Chili was 
divided into 360 portions, which were given to as 
many individuals; and though by the Spanish 
law of suecession these portions have been, and 
contine to be, subdivided frequently, most estates 
still remain very large. The proprictors of these 
large grazing estates usually reside with their 
families in the towns, and keep on their farms a 
major-domo or steward, under whom are a head 
and a few subordinate herdsmen, and these are 
assisted sometimes by a few tenants who hold 
their dwellings under the proprietor by a kind of 
feudal tenure, being obliged to give their services 
in any kind of labour. that is required of them, 
without pay, or for avery small remuneration, 
Land is never leased out to the agricultural 
tenants, but from year to year: the latter have 
neither oxen for ploughing, mares for thrashing, 
nor capital to get in their crops; and all these, and 
all other kinds of assistance, come from the pro- 
prictor, who is repaid out of the produce of the 
land, which he besides generally buys up at two- 
thirds or half what the former might sell it for, 
could he command the necessary funds to harvest. 
it, The cultivator, in short, is rather worse off 
than the day-labourer, and is even in the habit of 
hiring himself out as such at times to recruit his 
means. He is destitute of most comforts, can 
seldom read or write, nor has any means within 
his reach of edutating his children, The moment 
his harvest or the produce of his garden is reaped, 
the laudlord enforces his right to the stubble and 
pasture for the benefit of his cattle, and large 
droves are even frequently turned in before the 
produce is cut, either utterly destroying the crops, 
or obliging them to be gathered half ripe. The 
tenant is scarcely ever allowed to build his hut on 
cultivated grounds, to enclose his rented land with 
fences, or to possess any cattle; and a multitude 
of other arbitrary practices tend to keep the peon 
in that state of servitude in which it is the object, 
of the proprietor to retain him. (See especially 
Miers, 1, 341-376.) 

Fisheries~-The coasts present good fishing 
ground, and with good boats, good nets, and good 
government regulations, the Chilians might be 
made tolerable.tishermen; but, owing in part to 
some ill-advised measures adopted by the govern- 
ment, Mr. Miers affirms that in his time the fishers 
were the most abandoned, lazy, and worthless 
class in the country, They seldom fish more than 
jf mile from shore, using only canoes of the rudest 
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possible construction, or rafts supported on large 
seal-skin, air-bags, both urged onward by means 
of-a double-bladed paddle, used first on one side 
and then on the other. i 

The country has abundance of minerals, of the 
richest quality, from which, however, little profit 
is drawn, owing to the constant civil strife and 
political disturbances under which the republic is 
suffering. Nevertheless, several mines of silver, 
gold, and copper are being worked in the province 
of Coquimbo, and, since the year 1859, some valu- 
able coal mines are worked at Lota and Coronel, 
in the prov. of Talca, At Lota the whole of the 
mines are the property of Messrs. Cousino and 
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and native coal miners on the English system, 
with the assistance of railways, steam engines, 
and wharves, and are now formed into avery com- 
plete establishment, at an expense to the ownérs 
of upwards of 1,000,000 doilars. The establish- 
ment was commenced in 1852, but only got into 
proper working order during the year 1859, The 
produce of the mines is at present from 4,000 to 
5,000 tons of clean coal per month, and can be 
greatly increased when more labourers can be ob- 
tained. The coal of these mines is being mined, 
sereened, and embarked by contract, and at cur- 
rent prices leaves a clear profit to the owners of 
more than three dollars and a-half per English 
ton. Messrs, Cousino and Son have also furnaces 
for the purpose of smelting copper ore with the 
refuse or small coal, The mines of Coronel are 
being wrought by several individuals to a much 
ater extent than-even the mines of Lota, and 
the produce is greater. Samples of very rich silver 
ore, gold quartz, and copper ore have been found 
in the Arancanian territory ; but nothing can be 
done with either, until the Indians come under 
the dominion of some civilised government, (Re- 
jort hy Mr. Cunningham, British Vice-Consul at 
Talcahuano, Chili, in ‘Consular Reports,’ 1863.) 

It is a common saying in Chili, that ‘a diligent 
man who works a copper mine is sure to gain; that 
he who opens one of silver may either gain, or 
lose; but that if the mine be of gold, he will eer- 
tainly be ruined. This is owing in great part to 
the circumstance of many mines having been 
opened or wrought by persons without capital, 
who are very soon obliged to suspend their opera- 
tions; land carriage being difficult and laborious, 
and fuel, water, and fodder very scarce in those 
districts which are the richest in ore, The mines 
are mostly wrought by two parties, one the pro- 
prietor of the mine, who. supplics the labour, the 
other the habilitudor, who advances the capital. 
The proprietor, who usually resides on the spot 
and superintends the works, is seldom wealthy 
enough to conduct them on his own resources, and 
it is generally the habilitador, oc moneyed indi- 
vidual, who resides at the port where the metal is 
shipped, who alone derives any ultimate benefit 
from the mine, (Meyen; Hall; Schmidtmeyer.) 

Manufactures and Trade—The Chilinos are 
good potters, and make light and strong earthen- 
ware jars, which ring like metal. Hempen cloths, 
indifferent hemp, cordage, soap, copper wares made 
in a very rough manner, leather, brandy, tallow, 
and charcoal, are amongst the chief articles manu- 
factured. The rest are mostly domestic, and con- 
ducted by women. 

Chili is supposed to be the only American state, 
formerly subject. to Spain, whose commerce has in- 
creased since the separation from the mother 
country. Most of the foreign trade is with Great 
Britain, the imports from which, consisting chiefly 
of cotton and woollen goods, hardware, iron, &c., 
amounted, in 1835, to.606,1762; in 1838to 413,64725 
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in 1859, to 1,510,1762; and, in 1863, to 1,474,0407, 
A portion of the merchandise imported from 
Great Britain is subsequently sent to other parts 
of America, Linens, &c., are imported from Ger- 
many ; silks, paper, perfumery, leather, wines, and 
brandy, from France silks, nankeens, tea and 
sugar from China and the E, Indies; tobacco, 
spermaceti, candles, oil, sugar, and manufactured 
goods, from the U. States; dyes, coffee, pearls, 
sugar, cacao, tobacco, cotton, rice, salt, and spirits, 
from Peru and Central America; and_ cotton, 
Paraguay tea, and European goods, from La Plata 
and Brazil, The exports are chiefly bullion, 
copper, hides, tallow, pulse, wheat, fruits, drags, 
and European goods re-exported to Peru, Bolivia, 
and Central America, The exports to the United 
Kingdom have rapidly increased of late years, 
They were of the value of 1,969,5472, in 1859; of 
2,416,8952 in 1861; and of 2,288,8622, in 1863. 
Copper was the principal article of these exports, 
furnishing about three-fourths of the value. Val- 
paraiso is the chief port, and centre of the foreign 
trade. 

But little accommodation exists for internal com- 
merce, The only towns of any importance, except. 
the cap. Santiago, viz. Valparaiso, Coquimbo, Con- 
cepcion, and Valdivia, are near the sea, and at a 
great distance from each other; and, except be- 
tween Valparaiso and Santiago, the latter city and 
‘Lalca, there are no good roads, Latterly, however, 
the want of ordinary roads has to some extent 
been mitigated by the construction of railways. 
In the year 1863 there existed nearly 400 mailes 
of railway, among them lines from Valparaiso to 
Santiago, from Santiago to San Fernando, from 
Caldera to Pabellon, and from Coquimbo to Las , 
Cardas. 

Government—The public revenue, which, in 
1831, amounted to 1,517,537 dollars, has since been. 
progressively increasing in amount, and in 1860 

ad risen to 7,494,750 dollars, or 1,498,9501, The” 
expenditure, in the latter year, amounted to 
7,507,025 dollars, or 1,501,4052. There was a pub- 
lic debt, at the end of the year 1861, of 15,251,600 
dollars, or 3,050,320/. 

Chili is a republic under a president, elected for 
a term of years. It has a congress of 56 members 
clected by the different provs, The executive 
power is in the hands of the president and a 
council of ministers, 

The national religion is the Roman Catholic, 
The clergy are not numerous; they are subordinate 
to the bishop of Santiago, Other religions are 
tolerated ; but the exercise of their public worship 
is not allowed. 

People—are mostly of Spanish and Indian de- 
scent, but there are some negroes and mulattoes, 
‘The Chilians,’ says Mr, Miers, ‘though they may 
be said to possess in no degree a single virtue, 
have the credit of possessing fewer vices than 
other creoles; there is a passiveness, an evenness 
about them approaching to the Chinese, whom 
they strongly resemble in many respects: even in 
their physiognomy, they have the broad low fore- 
head and contracted eyes; they have the same 
cunning, the same egotism, and the same disposi- 
tion to petty theft.’ (Travels, ii, 228, 224.) They 
are moderate in their food, but frequently very 
dissipated and profligate in their habits, ‘and in 
the towns very fond of dress and display.” High- 
way robbery ‘is rare, and so are murders in the 
country, but not in the towns, Education, on any 
tote for the fine arts, have hitherto made but 

ttle progress. 

“ History.—Previously to the Spanish conquest, 
Chili belonged to,the incas of Peru, In 1535 
Rizarro sent Almagro to invade the country, and 
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in 1540, Valdivia; the latter of whom conquered 
most of the country excepting Araucania. The 
revolution, which separated the colony from Spain, 
broke out in 1810; from 1814 te 1817 it was kept 
under by the royalist forces; but in the latter 
year the victory of Maypd gained by San Martin, 
permanently secured the independence of Chili, 
and opened for it a career, which promises a high 
state of national prosperity, unless prevented by 
internal diseensions, which, unfortunately, have 
been very frequent of late years. 

CHILKEAH, an inl. town of Hindostan, prov. 
Delhi, on the borders of the Kumaon distr., 110 
m, NE, Delhi; lat, 29° 24’ N., long. 79° 5° E. It 
is a chief mart of trade for the W. provinces, with 
Kumaon, Thibet, and ‘Tartary, but is abandoned on 
the approach of the unhealthy season, when dan- 

erous malaria prevails, 

CHILLAMBARAM, a marit, town of S. Hin- 
dostan, prov. Carnatic, 34 m. 8. Pondicherry, and 
a short distance N. the mouth of the Coleroon 
river; lat. 119 28’ N., long. 79° 47’ E. In its vi- 
cinity there are some celebrated Hindoo temples, 
of considerable antiquity, 

CHILMARRY ( ,a town of Hindos- 
tan, prov. Bengal, distr. Rungpore, on the Brahma- 
putra, 85 m, SE. Rungpore. A festival is annually 

held here, which is usually attended by 60,000, and 

sometimes by 100,000: Hindoo pilgrims and others. 
CHILOE (ISLAND AND ARCHIPELAGO), 

a province of Chili, consisting of a large island in 

the 8. Pacific, near the S. coast of Chili and the 

NW. coast of Patagonia, between lat. 40° 48’ and 

43° 50' 8, and having on its E. side 63 small 

islands, 86 of which are inhabited, The group, 
. including the town of Maulin on the main land of 
the continent, forms the most S. prov. of Chi 

Shape of the island of Chiloe, oblong ; length, N. 

to 8.120 m.; average breadth, 40 m. Area, 4,800 

ag, m, Pop. 61,586 in 1854, The island is moun- 

tainous, and covered with wood, chiefly a bastard 
cedar, very durable, and exported in great quan- 
tities to Peru and Chili. There are several good 
harbours, in all of which vessels of any size may 
anchor with the greatest safety; and im those of 

St, Carlos (the cap. in the NE. part of the island), 

and Castro, ships ride ‘quite land-locked close to 

the shore in good holding ground. Climate 
healthy, but damp; at an average, ten months of 
the year may be called rainy. Cold, however, is 
not severe; water seldom freezes, and a fall of 
snow is unknown. Little ground is cleared; the 
soil ia rich, though never manured; it consists of 
dark mould and fine loam upon chalk, and produces 
good crops of wheat, potatoes, fruit trees, especially 
apples, which yield a large quantity of cider. 

‘ine is prohibited, and epirits are rately seen. 

Tobacco, being a government monopoly, is very 

dear, Domestic animals are largely reared. The 

sheep are bred solely for their wool, and are never 
eaten. The island swarms with hogs, and ‘the 
hams of Chilee are celebrated in 5, America, 

Poultry and fish are very abundant. Principal 

exports—plarks about 260,900, and hams 7,800 

annually ; brooms, hides and woollen cloths, to the 

value of about 25,000 dollars a year. The archi- 
pelago possesses about 1,500 coasting vessels, 

‘oney is here nearly unknown, and traffic is con- 
ducted by: barter, or payment in indigo, tea, salt, 
or Cayenne pepper. All these artigles are much 
valued, especially the first for dyeing woollens, 
for the weaving of which there is a loom in every 
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The archipelago sends one mem. to the Chilian 
congress, ‘The public revenue is chiefly derived 
from a tithe on all produce, pajd in kind. There 
are numerous churches and chapels, but few priestg. 
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The chief towns are San Carlos, which is fortified, 
and has 2,000 ‘mnhab., Castro, and Maulin. 
A good road, 54 m, long, runs between the iwo 
former towns. According to Captain Blanckley, 
the golden age would seem to be revived in this 
part of the world, ‘Murders, says he, ‘robbery, 
or persons being in debt, are never heard of: 
drunkenness is only known or seen when European 
vessels are in port: not a private dwelling in the 
towns or country has a lock on the doors,’ and the 
prison is in disuse, (Blanckley, in Geog. Jour> 
nal, iv. 344-361.) The inhab, are passionately 
fond of music and dancing, Chiloe was the last. 
possession held by Spain in the Pacific. 

CHILTERN HILLS, a ridge of chalk hills in 
England, traversing the co. of Bucks, and reach- 
ing from Tring, in the co. of Hereford, to Goring 
on the Thames in Oxford. Wendover Hill, in 
Bucks, the highest part of the range, is 906 ft. 
above the level of the sea, Camden says that 
these hills were once thickly covered with trees, 
which were a receptacle for thieves till they were 
cleared by the abbot of St, Alban’s, (Gibson’s 
Camden, i. 327.) An office, called the steward- 
ship of the Chiltern-hundreds, was established at. 
a remote period, .Whatever were formerly its 
duties, they have long since ceased; and it is now 
nominal only, being kept up to afford mems, of 
the H, of Q; an opportunity, by accepting it, of 
vacating their seats, 

CHIMBORAZO, one of the highest summits of 
the Andes, which see, 

CHINA, a vast country of SE. Asia, be- 
tween lat. 20° and 56° N., and long, 70° and 
144° E,; in form nearly square, being bounded 
on the E. and SE. by those arms of the Pacific 
Ocean known as the Gulf of T: , the Sea of 
Japan, the Yellow Sea, the Strait of Formosa, the 
Chinese Sea, and the Gulf of Tonquin; on the 
land sides by Tonquin, Laos, and Birmah; SW. 
and W. by Independent Tartary ; and N, for the 
immense extent of 3,300,m, by Asiatic Russia. 
Its extent from the borders of Kokhan and Bu- 
dukshan to the Sea of Okhotsk is 3,350 m,, and 
its t width from the frontiers of Daouria 
N, to Tonquin §., is 2,100 m, ; inclosing altogether 
a space of about 5,300,000 sq.m. Thus the 
Chinese empixe includes all the table land of 
Eastern Asia—about a third part of the whole 
continent—or a little less than a tenth part of the 
habitable globe ; and contains, within its enormous 
area, the st amount of population and of 
wealth united under one government in the world. 
The coast line has an extent of above 3,850 m., and 
the total circumference of the empire is about 12,550 
m. (More detailed particulars of the surrounding 
possessions of China must be sought in the ar- 
ticles Asia, THiset, Moncotia, MaxcHooriA, 
Islands of Ilarnan, Formosa, and TcHusay,) 

The area of China Proper does not exceed a 
fourth part of the whole empire, It is true that 
its dimensions have not been satisfactorily deter-. 
mined, and the following estimate’of the extent 
of the empire, as well as of China Proper, differs 
from the calculations of many geographers, which, 
inf their turn, widely disagree with each other, ex- 
cept where the mistakes of one writer have been 
copied by another, To determine the extent of 
the empire, seventeen linear measurements have 
been made; two upon native maps, which have 
been carefully compared with European maps, 
and the result in reference to China Proper stands 
thus :—for ita length, from N. to 8, 1,474 m.; 
breadth, from W. to E., 1,355 m. But these are 
not the longest straight lines that may be made 
to intersect its surface; since, from the NE. corner - 
to the frontiers of Birmah the distance is 1,669 m., 
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and from the NW, extremity to the Isle of Amoy 
it is 1,557 m. The entire area contains 1,348,870 

.m, The coast is upwards of 2,500 m. in length, 
while the land frontier occupies a space of 4,400 
m. Thus China Proper is about eight times the 
size of France, and eleven times that of Great 
Britain, (Staunton; Tab. Geog. Chin, Native; 
Ogilby, i. 7, and Map; Du Hulde’s General and 
Particular Maps; Lord Macartney’s do.; Arrow- 
smith’s Atlas, pl. 27, 29, 82, 83; Gutzlaif’s China 
Opened, i, 21-57.) 

General Aspect.—The first object. that invites 
attention in the general aspect of China is its 
Great Plain, which, occupying the NE. part of 
the country, is above 700 m, in length, and varies 
in width from 150 to near 500 m. The entire 
area incloses no less than six provinces, and a 
space of 210,000 sq. m., being seven times greater 
than the plain of Lombardy. It is extremely 
populous; and if we might depend upon the cen- 
sus of 1818, no fewer than 170,000,000 *‘mouths’— 
the Chinese ex jion for souls—are fed upon its 
surface, .The N. portion, bounded by the great 
wall, is dry and sandy, and its E, portion, border- 
ing’on the sea, and between the two great rivers 
the Hoang-ho and the Yang-tse-Kiang, by which 
it is intersected, is low, swampy, and studded with 
lakes, But, notwithstanding these deductions, it 
may, be said to be, on the whole, extrtmely fertile. 
It has few trees, but is everywhere well watered ; 
is cultivated with the utmost care, and produces 
‘vast quantities of rice, with cotton, wheat, &c, 

Mountains and Hills-—The mountainous and 
hilly districta of China comprise about half its 
area, A portion of the great mountain system of 
E. Asia entering this country at its NW. and SW. 
frontiers, subsides previously to its termination 
near the eea-coast into low hills; so that, tracing 
their course backwards from E. to W., they gradu- 
ally ascend in terraces or slopes, and give to the 
S, and W. districts a mountainous, and to the E, 
divisions a hilly character. NW., at about 34° N. 
lat, and 102° KE. long., the great Pe-lin; nge, 
which has already traversed a portion of Thibet 
from W; to E., is joined by the Yun-ling chain, 
which, entering China at about 31° N. lat. and 
101° E. long., descends southward nearly to the 
prov. of Yun-nan. These mountains form the 
easternmost edge of the high table-lands of E. 
Asia, are snow-capped, and inaccessible to the 
natives, being actually left blank in the Chinese 
maps. (Davis, i, 181.) Another ridge, joining the 
Pe-ling at the same point, takes an opposite or 
NNE, direction, and entering the empire in the 
prov. of Shen-se, reaches nearly to 110° of E. long. 
Another arm of the Pe-ling—the Ta-pa-ling chain 
intersects the country from W. to E. to about 
115° E, long.; the Pe-ling itself continuing in its 
former course, gives out various branches, which 
traverse the central provinces. The other moun- 
tain chains join the stupendous Himalaya ridges, 
and enter the country at its SW. extremity in the 
province of Yun-nan, from whose high table-lands 
the most extensive Chinesé ranges rise. The Yun- 
Ting, the most southerly of these chains, runs 
nearly E, into the prov. of Quang-tung. But by 
far the most important mountain range is the Nan- 
Ting, which, branching off from the northern 


- of the Yun-nan highlands, runs eastward to within | 


150 m, of Canton; it then inclines to the NE. to 
its termination near the harbour of Ningpo; 
having given out many branches, some of the 
mountains belonging to which rise above the 
mow-line, (Macartnty’s Embassy, pp. 207, 246, 
259; Barrow, ii. 241, iii, 29, 122; Malte Brun, ii. 
554, 655 ; Davis, pp. 180, 131.) Most of the moun- 
tains here enumerated end in lowhills in the 
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eastetn provinces, which consequently comptise 
the hilly districts. These are the most picturesque 
portions of China; and being covered with noble 
foresta, crowned with pagodas, and with cities 
along their sides, give to the country ’a magnifi- 
cent aspect, without interrupting its culture. 
Rivers and Lakes—It is to her mighty rivers 
that China is chiefly indebted for that. fertility 
which is at once the source of her riches, and of 
her vast population, The Hoang-ho, or yellow 
river, and the Vang-tse-Kiang, or ‘son of the 
ocean,’ rank in the first class of rivers, ‘These 
two great streams, similar both in rise and desti- 
nation, descend with rapidity from the great table 
lands of central Asia, and each of them meets a 
branch of mountains which forces it to describe 
an immense circuit, the Hoang-ho to the N., and 
the Yang-tee-Kiang to the S. Separated by an 
interval of 1,100 m.,-the one seems inclined to 
direct itself to the tropical seas, while the other 
wanders off among the icy deserts of Mongolia, 
Suddenly recalled, as if by a recollection of their 
early brotherhood, they approach one another like 
the Euphrates and Tigris in ancient Mesopotamia; 
where, being almost conjoined by lakes and canals, 
they terminate, within a mutual distance of 116 
m,, their majestic and immense course.’ (Malte- 
Brun, ii, 556.) The waters of the Hoang-ho bring 
down from its sources large quantities of yellow 
clay, which not only tinge them with that colour, 
but supply the banks with alluvial soil. Lai 
deposits of this clay are constantly being’ mi 
at the mouth of the Hoang-ho; so that the depth. 
of the Yellow Sea has sensibly diminished. The 
Yang-tse-Kiang is, however, the pride of China, 
itis the chief artery of the country, and undoubt- 
edly one of the largest rivers of Asia. «This stream 
is also heavily charged with alluvium, for. at its 
exit into the sea—near which it ia from 15 to 20 
m. broad—continued deposits have ‘formed the I, 
of Tsung-ming, besides numerpns banks, The tri- 
butaries received into this river during its course, 
which is about 2,300 m., are innumerable; and, 
with the canals, connect it with the whole i 
Both the rivers, especially the Hoang-ho,, which 
has a very rapid course, occasionally overflow their 
banks, and, in spite of many strong artificial 
mounds, cause the most destractive inundations, 
The river next in importance is the .Eu-ho or 
Yun-liang river, which flows NE, till it joins the 
Pei-ho or Pekin river: the latter rises in the 
mountains NW, of Pekin, near which city it be- 
comes navigable for boats; and is, during the rest 
of its course, the most populous stream of a country 
where a large proportion of natives live. upon the’ 
water in junks; their united waters flow into the 
sca in the most W. angle of the Pe-che-lee Gulf, 
The Ta-si-Kiang, Choo Kiang, or Canton river, 
rising in the prov, of Yun-nan, takes an E, course 
to the plaing’of Canton, and having received the 
Pe-ki-ang, the Ta-ho, and other smaller streams, 
forms an estuary known as the Bocca Tigris, by 
which it is finally discharged into the China Sea, 
after a course of 600 m, There are ‘a vast’ number 
of other rivers, some of which fall into the sea, 
and others into the great lakes. The Brahma- 
putra, Irawaddy, Thaluen, Menam, &c., have their 
sources in the SW, parts of China. (Journal 
Royal Geog. Soc., iii. 805; Lindsay's Voyage in 
the Lord Awherst, passim’; Gutvlaff’s Voyage, 
passim; China Opened, i. 29 and 61-168; Malte- 
‘Brun, ii. 555-557.) “as 
The principal lake in China is the Tunting-boo, 
220 m. in circ. It receives the waters of mminy - 
considerable rivers, ‘and furnishes an impertant . 
affluent to the Yang-tse-Kiang, which passes near 
dis N. extremity. After a further course of be- 
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tween 200 and 300 m., this great river’ receives 
the syrplus waters of the Po-Yang-hoo lake, which 
also is of great dimensions, and is the recipient 
of many considerable streams, This lake is sur- 
rounded by picturesque and finely-wooded bills. 
Indeed, its scenery is so much admired, that its 
shores are the favourite spot where Chinese pocts 
muse and write their versified prose. It is, how- 
ever, subject to sudden tempests, which render its 
navigation dangerous, The environs of the Tai- 
hoo lake, near the E, coast, lat, 31° N., long. 120° 
E, are even more picturesque than those of the 
Po-yang, having gained the name of the * Chinese 
Arcadia” ‘The Hong-tse-hoo, being situated near 
the junction of the Grand Canal with the Yellaw 
River, is much frequented on account of its ad- 
‘yantageous position, All the lakes, in fact, furnish 
intermedia of communication, and are abundantly 
stocked with fish, China contains several smaller 
Jakes, but the whole do not ovenpy any great pro- 
portion of her vast surface. (China Opened, i: 81; 
Barrow, it, 887, 391, iii, 12.) 

Coast,—The coast of China has yet to be de- 
scribed, If our statement be correct, that the sea- 
coast extends for 2,500 m., there is only one mile 
of coast to every 539 m, of territory ; but internal 
navigation is curried on so extensively that this 
deficiency has no ill effect upon Chinese commerce, 
Commencing at the NE., the coast opposite Corea 
is bold and rocky, but, on approaching the Gulf 
of Pe-che-lee, presents a low and sandy shore, 
searccly perceptible from the sea. The bar formed 
in this bay, at the mouth of the Pei-ho, makes 
bed inconveniently narrow, and, when the 
winds blow, the whole adjacent country is ove 
flowed to a great extent. "The coast of the Shai 
tung peninsula is bold and rocky, so indented as 
to afford excellent. harbours; but, once rounded, 
the low swampy character of coast is again pre- 
sented as far as the Tchusan islands, Meantime, 
the two great rivers have brought down their im- 
mense dlenodits from the interior, which give its 
name to the Yellow Sea. ‘The mud i 

















is so thick as 
to retard the headway, and affect the steering of 
ships; and this great gulf will, in process of time, 
become a vast alluvial district, like Bengal and 
Egypt. ‘The present inclination of the bottom is 
about a foot in a geographical mile, or somewhat 
Jess than 1 in 5,000; and it is probable that the 
bottom of the Yellow Sea, as it rises, will likewise 
gradually approximate to a horizontal plain,’ 
(Hall's Voyages, i. 27.) This sea is nearly sur- 
rounded with islands, "The coast down to the 
strait of Formosa continues low, and, except where 
it faces the Tchusan islands, and in the prov. of 
Fokien, is but little indented. The strait itself 
abounds with headlands, and is also so thickly 
studded with islands, which are but impertcec! 
notified even in the best charts, that navigation is, 
by Captain Hall's account, ‘es i 8 
‘the nerves.” The Quang-tong shore is bold and 

* high, except in the recesses of the numerous bays 
and harbours, | A narrow peninsula is thrust out 











far into the sea at the W. extremity of Quang-| 


tong, and forms, with the island of Hainan, a 
narrow channel, which is shoal, full of sand banks 
and rocks, so that even the native flat-bottomed 
junks are exposed to great dangers. ‘The rest of 
‘the shore is washed by the Tonquin Gulf, which is 
studded with small islands. (Hal's Voyages, 
{2mo. edit, i, 29-46; Gutzlaf’s Voyage, passin; 
Linieay’s Voyage; Journal Geog. Soc., tii, 297- 
B10, * 

Prd Works—Aspect of Cities and Towns.— 
An amount of human labour, probably unmatched 
by any other nation in the world, except ancient 
Egypt, has been expended on the public works of 
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China, by which the aatural aspect of the country 
has been materially varied. The first and most 
stupendous of these is the great wall, built several 
hundred years before the Christian wxra, to protect 
China from Tartar incursions. It extends along 
the whole N. frontier, from the Gulf of Leatong, in 
120°, to the NW. extremity of the empire, in 
about 99° E, iong., and 40° N- being, including 
its windings, about 1,250 m, in length: itis carried 
over the tops of the highest mountains, through 
the decpest: valleys, and continued by bridges over 
rivers, Its height. varies from 15 to 30 ft. It is 
15 ft. across at the top; and, at short intervals, 
square towers are erected, some of them 37 ft, 
high. The wall is composed of earth faced with 
masonry, the top or platform being paved with 
square tiles. It is now in a state of decay, being 
no longer required, since the union of the Tartat 
with the Chinese territory, for its original purpose, 
(Davis, i, 136 ; Bell’s Travels, ii, 88.) 

The Great Canal commences at Hang-tchou, 
near the mouth of the Tching-tang-chiang river, 
in about 30° 22’ N.lat., and’119° 45’ E. long., and, 
extending N., unites first with the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, aud then with the Hoang-ho, terminating 
at Lin-teing, on the Eu-ho river, in about 37° N, 
lat., and 116° E. long. The direct distance between 
the extreme limits of the canal is about 512 m., 
but, includifig its bends, it is above 650 m. in 
length; and as the Eu-ho, which is a navigable 
river, unites with the Pei-ho, also navigable, an 
internal water communication is thus established 
between Hang-tchou and Pekin, across 10° of lat. 
And by the junction of smailer canals and nume- 
rous rivers, the Great Canal not orily assists in the 
irrigation of immense tracts of Jand, but affords a 
ready means for conveying its produce to all parts 
of the empire, But, apart from its utility, the 
Great Canal does not rank high as a work of art. 
A vast amount of labour has, however, been ex- 
pended upon it: for though it mostly passes 
through a flat country, and winds about to pre- 
serve its level, its bed*is in parts ent down to a 
considerable depth, while in other parts it is carried 
over extensive hollows, lakes, &c., on vast mounds 
of earth and stone, (Barrow, 511.) The sluices, 
which keep its waters at the necessary level, are 
all of very simple construction. In the public 
roads, and where rugged steeps are only accessiblo 
by means of laboriously formed passes, Chinese 
industry is fully apparent, Three mountain paths 
traverse the Nan-ling; one, N, of Canton, is esti- 
mated by Sir G. Staunton to rise 8,000 ft. above 
the sea; yet vast quantities of goods are conveyed 
over this pass from Canton to the interior by 
coolies or porters, The obstacles to communication 
esented by the Pe-ling and Ta-pa-ling ranges 
greatly diminished by an artificial road some- 
timex conducted over yawning clefts by arches, in 
other places deeply cut through high mountains, 
and extending altogether for 150m, In short, 
wherever intercourse is expedient between any 
two parts of China, no natural impediments are 
too gigantic, no labouk or expense too great, to 
overcome them, 

The following summary of the general appear- 
ance of the citics and towns of China is supplied 
by Gutzlaff:— The districts on the sea-coast are 
generally the best inhabited and the richest ; the 
tracts along the Yang-tse-Kiang the most fertile, 
Large and flourishing cities are found only where 
eready water communication with other parts of 
the empire can be carried on. The greatest'same- 
ness exists in all the cities, In the larger ones 
are a few well paved streets, lined with shops; but 
the greater part of the streets are very narrow, 
extremely fifthy, and planted with mere hovels, 
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The suburbs of many cities ge much larger than 
the'cities themselves; and it"is by no means ex- 
traordi to see an immense walled space with- 
out any houses, where formerly a city. stood. 
Villages and hamlets have a beautiful appearance 
at a distance; but on entering them one sees 
nothing but a heap of houses irregularly thrown 
together, the outside fair to behold, but the inside 
without furniture or comforts, and more filthy even 
than a stable, This does not apply to one district 
only, but it is common to most. Although the 
fields and gardens are beautifully laid out, there 
yet appears in them little attention either to ele- 
gance or pleasure, The gardens are very few; 
and a.Chinese grandee delights more in artificial 
landscapes laid out in a smali compass, than in an 
extensive park or a flower-garden. Utility is 
studied in preference to pleasure, The grandeur 
of natural scenery is in many parts of China as 
striking as in many parts of the world. Mountains, 
crags, tivulets, and valleys, both picturesque and 
romantic, are found in most provinces, Com- 
manding situations are chosen for temples, the 
haunts of superstition and idolatry. ‘These serve 
likewise for taverns, stages, public halls, and 
gambling-houses, The bujlding of houses is regu- 
Tated by law ; none are allowed to excced a certain 
dimension, Public halls have little to recommend 
them; the Chinese were never greas architects ; 
they understood the building of dwelling houses, 
but not of palaces.’ (China Opened, i. 57, 58.) 
Climate—Connceted with this subject there are 
some singular circumstances. Situated between 
the 20th and 42nd degrees of N. lat., and the most 
E, long, of any part of the Old World, the tem- 
perature of China is very low for its geographical 
- position, Its climate may also be said to be one 
of eatremes; and while at Pekin, which is nearly 
1° farther §. than Naples, the mean temperature 
ja that of Brittany, the scorching heats of summer 
are greater than at Cairo, and the winters as rigo- 
yous as in the northern provinces of Sweden. But 
in go extensive a territory there are necessarily 
many variations, ‘The W’, districts are much in- 
fluenced by the colds diffused by the mountains, 
while the climate of the maritime provinces is 
modified by the sea, At Canton, which is under 
the tropic, the heat during July, August, and 
September, is excessive : then occur those fright- 
ful tornadoes, called typhoons, spreading devasta~ 
tion in their course, which, however, do not extend 
far beyond Canton. At the breaking up of these 
hurricanes, the transitions from the heat of day to 
cold and foggy nights are more violent and sudden 
than in any other part of the globe. The N. winds 
set in about November, and bring with them cold 
as intense as the preceding heats. The mean 
temperature of Canton is 76° Fahr. The climate 
of the interior is not however, with few exceptions, 
80 extreme, particularly towards the N. frontier, 
where the summers are genial; and though the 
winter be cold, it is dry, and does not check the 
growth of fruit; but the N. winds bring clouds of 
white sand, which afflict the natives with oph- 
thalmia, The W. frontier districts of Yun-nan 
and Sze-chuen are said to be unhealthy, and are 
selected as places of banishment for Chinese con- 
viets. The central provinces present a striking 
contrast to those already named. ‘There the 
climate exhibits a happy medium between the 
rigour of the N. regions and the enervating heats 
and sudden colds of the S. The Kiang-tse is the 
most favoured in this respect. The fall of rain in 
China varies considerably in different years. Hum-, 
doldt states—without naming on what authority— 
that the average quantity per an. is 70 in, ; though 
it haa been known to exceed 90. Many violent 
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earthquakes have been felt in China. alte- 
Brun, art.‘China’; China Opened, i, 31,60, 90, 162, 
163, 185; The Fan-qui in ina, by C. T. Down- 
ing, Esq., i. 191, 192; Lyell’s Geology, ii, 50.) 

Population.—China has long been very gene- 
rally believed to be the most densely peopled 
country of any considerable extent in the world, 
The Jesuit Semedo, writing in 1645, remarks* 
that, after living in the country twenty-two years, 
he was no less surprised on leaving than on his 
first arrival, at the Immense number of persons he 
met with, not only in the towns and cities, but on 
the highways, ‘where,’ says he, ‘there is at all 
times as large a crowd as is usually to be met 
with on some great festival or public occasion,’ 
The Jesuit Amiot, founding on official docu- 
ments, estimated the pop. in 1743 at about 
143,000,000, which, adding for some classes that 
he had omitted, may be carried to about 
150,000,000; and in 1792, Lord Macartney was 
informed, by a mandarin, ‘a plain, unaffected, 
honest man,’ whose statement is said to have been. 
made on the authority of official documents, that 
the pop. was 333,000,000, and later accounts carry 
it up to above 360,000,000. * 

It must be confessed, however, that, with the 
exception of that of Amiot, these statements ap-‘ 
pear altogether incredible, and that, in point of 
fact, there is no certain information as to the pop. 
of China, According to the statements in Chinese 
official works, the pop. of the empire amounted, in 
1393, to 60,545,000; and in 1578 to 60,692,000. 
It is supposed to have continued at or about this 
amount till the Tartar conquest in 1644, a year 
before the publication of Semedo’s work, But it: 
appears from an imperial proclamation quoted in 
the ‘Chinese Repository,’ issued in 1792, and said 
to be founded on official data, that the pop. had been ' 
reduced in 1711 to 28,605,716! (vol. i. p. 356, 
Canton, 1888) This extraordinary diminution is 
attempted to be explained in the work referred to, 
by the mortality occasioned by the long and 
bloody wars that accompanied the establishment 
of the Manchoo dynasty, by the fact of some of 
the provs. in the S. not having been fully subdued. 
when this census was taken; and by the circum- 
stance of a poll-tax being then imposed, which 
made it for the interest of individuals to escape 
being enrolled in the census, But even admitting 
the force of some of these statements, and allow- 
i that but for the wars occasioned by the Tartar 
conquest, and the imperfectly subdued state of 
parts of the country, a correct. census taken in 
1711 would have given a pop. of sixty or seventy 
millions, still it can scarcely be credited that the 
pop. should have increase from even that amount, 
in 1711, to above 300,000,000 in 1792. Had 
China been a new country, or had the Tartars, by 
whom she was overrun in the 17th century, been 
inguishe& by their superior intelligence and 
industry, an increase of this sort might have been 
possible, But the reverse of all this is the fact. 
China has been settled and civilised for many cen- 
turies; the great works undertaken and com- 
pleted by her inhabit. at a very remote period, 
show that she had then been pretty thickly peo- 
pled; and it is admitted, on all hands, that in 
China the arts have been for ages in a nearly sta- 
tionary state. The Tartars imparted to her little 
that wasnew. They were, in truth, mere roving 
herdsmen; aS though they might have given 
the Chinese some instruction in predatory. war- 
fare, they could communicate to them no useful 
Under these circum- 
stances it must be admitted either that the former 
official. accounts of the pop. were grossly under- 
tated, or that thd later ones were grossly ex- 
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Seperated, ‘or_a further discussion of this| sively of Chinese gpography. Nothing can be 
subject, see De Guignes, Voyages & Peking, iii. | more systematic than the manner in which ‘the 
55-86.) whole empire is divided. Each Prov, is portioned 
- Subjoined is an account of the area of the dif- | off into provincial districts ; while the towns and 
ferent provs. as given by Lord Macartney, and j cities are divided into the Ist class (foo), 2nd class 
their pop. as given by Amiot in 1743, by Lord 


tchoo), and 3rd class (heén). Formerly China 
Macartney in 1792, and by the official returns in consisted of fifteen prova.; but in Ketn- 
1813, 


Lung’s time the largest were bisected, and there 
are now eighteen, 
5 
mronew | Arle | Rate | oem, | rage 
Northern i 


OW 
Northern Provinces—1, Pe-che-lee (the inde- 
[Pe-che-lee 58,949} 16,702,765} 88,000,000] 27,990,871 



























pendent) is subdivided into sixteen districts, the 
most W, of which are very flat; the central ones 
somewhat hiy; while those on the sea-coast, 





Shan-se along the Pe-che-lee Gulf are low and marshy, 
we <t} 55,268] 9,768,189] 27,000,000) 14,004,210 Pekin, the metropolis of Northern China aad re- 
mits.) sidence of the court, is situated in this prov,, about 

roe 60 m. from the great wall, and 100 m. from the 
Pasa.) [| 154,008) 14,804,035] { 18,000,000) 10,207,256 | sea, ‘The Pei-ho flows through Pe-che-lee, disem- 

IKan-auh 12,000,000] 15,193,125 ‘ing at the small sea-port of Takoo, The 


Central 
fHo-nan..| 65,1041 19,637,280] 25,000,000] 29,037,171 
angiso«| | 72176) 6,681,350) 1900/00 38,046,999 
Hoo }aa4,720 4,204,850) {TPO 000 18,652/507 
lKwi-chou | 64,554) ,402,729| ° 9;000,000! 5'288/219 
SStardae” 
ine 
shan-tang| 65,104! 12,159,680] 24,000,000! 28,958,764 
an eee |} 92,961] 26,766,868) 22,000,000] 72,011,560 
|Ohe-Kiang| 39,160] 16,623,990] 21,000,000, 26,256,784 
Fo-Kien .| 58,480| 7'648/035| 15°000'000| 14°777°410 
Quan-tong| 79,456] 6,006,600| 91'000,000| 19/174°030 
HKwang-ve| 78,250] 1/143,450| 10°000,000| -7'313°895 
F¥un-nan. 107,969] 1;189/825|  8'000,000| 5'561'390 
Western 
82e-ehuen | 166,800] 15,181,710] 27,000,000! 21,435,678 
HLeaotong | — 235,620, =~ 


(Total . | 1,297,999 160,265,475, 383,000,000 360,279,897 


The census for 1818 adds an additional 1,413,982 
souls as the pop. of Shing-king, Keih-lin, Turfan, 
Lobnor, end 'OTTOOSA ; le 188,326 eanilles as 
engaged © service of the emperor. Supposii 
the latter to consist of four members each, the 
total pop. according to the census of that year, 
will be $62,447,183, 

A glance at the above table will show that the 
account of the pop. furnished to Lord Macartney, 
in 1792, and the census of 1813, cannot both be 
accurate, The last shows an excess over the 
former of 294 millions in the aggregate; but it 
would appear that in. the majority of the pro- 
vinces there. has been no increase; but, on the 
contrary, a diminution, In the evidence adduced 
before the British Peramentary committees, in 
1880, 1831, and 1832, the area of China was com- 
puted at, 1,872,452 English statute square miles, 
and the humber of inhabitants at 141,470,000, or 
103 to the square mile; to which was added 
1,182,000 for the standing army, and 12,000,000 
for Tartary. But the information vas very ob- 
scure with regard to the population. Thibet, 
Korea, the Manchoo, and other Tartar and Mon_ 
golian states, were computed to have a population 
of more than 80,000,000, which would increase the 
whole population of China and its assumed de- 
pendencies to nearly 400,000,000 inhabitants. 

Local Divisions,—Though the Geography of the 
world be not much studied in the ‘Celestial Em- 
‘pire,’ the more minute details of local ‘topography 
are mo where better understood, The survey of 
the Jesuits, made by order of the emperor Kang-he, 
is said to be yey correct ; and every district of 
any “importance has since found a geographer, 


chief ports are Tong-choo and Tein-sing. It is a 
curious fact, and one which does not square well 
with the popular notions of absenteeism, that, de- 
spite the residence of the court, the bulk of the 
population are probably more depressed in this 
than in any other prov, (Barrow, 495.) 2, Shan-se, 
or Chan-se (west of the mountains,) is divided 
from Mongolia by the great wall, a branch of 
which (the inner great wall) separates its E, limit 
from Pe-che-lee, It is said to have been the most. 
early occupied part of China, Its mountainous 
portions are not, however, habitable, and many 
other localities afford but a scanty subsistence. 
Hence it has no large or remarkable cities, & 
Shen-se, or Chen-se (west of the pass), ia also 
separated from the Mongolian borders by the great 
wall, which in this place is kept in good repair, 
The mountains in this proy., which are more 
rugged than high, contain gold mines, but these 
are not allowed to be worked, lest the attention 
of the people should be withdrawn: from agricul- 
ture, ‘The valleys through which the Hei-hoand 
the Han-Kiang run are fertile in millet, wheat, 
and pulse, but are too dry to produce much rice. 
Swarms of locusts frequently appear in Shen-se, 
destroying the harvest, and converting smiling 
valleys into wastes. The chief town is Se-gan- 
fou, one of the largest in the empire. 4, Kan-suh 
(voluntary awe) and Shen-se, formerly united, 
made one large prre extending over a space of 
164,008 aq. m._ ‘Kan-sth consists principally of a 
narrow neck of land thrust. out upon the edge of 
the great Gobi desert; hence the soil is cold and 
barren. Kan-suh forms the NW, limit of China, 
the great wall ending at Shwang-lan, 

Central Provinces.—5, Ho-nan (south of the 
river) is one of the most fertile provinces of the 
great plain, and is called the garden of China, 
Shen-se, Pe-che-lee, and a part, Shan-tung join 
its N. boundary, while branches of the Pe-li 1s 
enclose it to the W. The Hoang-ho, or Yellow 
River, runs nearly parallel with the N. boundary, 
and intersects the finest parts of the prov. 6. 
Kiang-se (west of the river) has its boundaries 
well defined by the Nan-ling. range and ite 
branches, which surround it on three sides, the 
W., 8S, and E. Its N. part contains the great 
Poo-Yang lake, and ita contiguous marshes, said 
by Mr. Barrow to be the sink of China, It has, 
however, many well cultivated valleys, in which 
Tice, cotton, indigo, and sugar, are produced, It 
has also extensive manufactures, amongst which 
must not be forgotten the China-ware, sv highly 
a e u ,,| “steemed all over the world, till European imita- 
who describes it, if not 30 scientifically as the'| tors exceeded the original manufacture in uty 
Catholic missionaries, with the utmost minute and cheapness. Still, however, no fewer than a 
ness, so that, with little difficulty, a library of | million ns are said to be exclusively em- 
8,000 vols, might be: collectéd treating excly: | ployed in ¢his manufacture, which is chiefly 
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earried on at the capital King-le-chin. Here 
600 furnaces are constantly burning. 7. Hoo-pih 
{north of the river), and, 8, Hoo-nan (south of 
the siver), form the ancient prov. of Hoo-Kwang, 
divided into two parts by the Yang-tse-Kiang. 
‘The former is divided into eleven and the latter 
into thirteen districts; the whole covering an area 
of 144,770 sq.m. Both provs, are extremely fer- 
tile, and the capital of Hoo-pih yields to few 
cities of the empire in extent and prosperity. 
The tea grown in its neighbourhood is of superior 
quality, and the bamboo-paper manufactured 
‘within ite walls is extensively egported. This 
city ig called Woo-chang-foo, Hoo-nan bears a 
great. resemblance to the Ho-nan prov., but is 
richer in minerals, A very active trade is carried 
of, on both banks of the Yang-tse-Kiang. Hoo- 
pih and Hoo-nan are both within the great plain. 
9, Kwi-chow has been designated the Switzer- 
land of China, being traversed by the highest 
portion of the Nan-ling range. To the S. it is 
peopled by wild and intractable highlanders 
(Meaou-tze), who, though in the centre of the 
empire, preserve their independence, and _ fre- 
quently make predatory descents on the adjoin- 
ing provinces. Kwi-chow has no large towns, 
but several fortresses, 

Maritime and Southern Provinces—10. Shan- 
tang (east of the mountains) is partly in the 
great plain and partly consists of a promontory 
jutting into the Yellow Sea, S. of Pe-che-lee, 
‘and NE. of Ho-nan, Its W. part is traversed 
by the Great Canal, but the country is poor, 
and the climate, though bracing, bleak, There 
are, however, some valuable coal mines, which 
supply the whole empire with that article, The 
coast, is bold, and affords good shelter. ‘Ihe prin- 
cipal port is Tong-cheou-foo, 11 & 12, The Kiang- 
800 (river Soo) and Gan-hway (fixed excellence) 
prov, were once united under the name of Kiang- 

, hang, The two great; rivers, the Hoang-ho and 
Yang-tse-Kiang, cross both districts, and fall into 
the sea 2° apart, forming the Chinese delta, Gan- 
hway has 18 districts, and the Kiang-soo 11; 
their,united extent being 92,961 sq.m. ‘If we 
consider, remarks Gutzlaff, ‘ their agricultural re- 
sources, their tt manufactures, their various 
productions, their excellent situation on the banks 
of the two largest rivers in China, their many 
canals, and amongst them the Great Canal and 
tributary rivers, they are doubtless the best terri- 
tory of China.’ Enjoying these blessings, chiefly 
conferred by their two great rivers, these provinces 
are also the most liable to the evils they produce, 
namely, frequent and destructive inundations. 
The staple products are grain, cotton, green teas, 
and silk, Rice suits admirably with the black 
marshy loam of which most of the soil consists. 
Nanking (capital of the S,) is situated on the S, 
bank of the Yang-tse-Kiang, but at the distance 
of a league from the stream (Nankin). The 
Kiang-soo prov. only faces the ocean, The scene 
which appeared at the junction of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang and Great Cunal is thug described by 
Barrow:—'The multitude of ships of war, of 
burden, and of pleasure; some gliding down the 
stream, othera sailing against it; some moving 
by oars, and others tying at anchor; the banks 

. on either side covered with towns and houses as 
far as the eye could reach; presented a prospect 
more varied and cheerful than any that had 
hitherto occurred. Nor was the canal on the 
oppagite side less lively. For two whole days we 
wer continually passing among fleets of ships 
of different construction and dimensions, Cities, 
towns, and villages were continued along the 
banks without intermission, The Jace of the 
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country. was beautifully diversified with hill and 
dale, and every part in a high state of cultiva- 
tion.’ (p. 516.) 13, The Che-Kiang (river Che), or 
Tche-Kiang, is the smallest Chinese: proy. It « 
occupies the SE, corner of the great plain. The 
Yun-ling chain ends here in innumerable low 
hills, the most barren of which produce abun- 
dance of tea, In fact the whole district is most 
assiduously laid under contribution by the in- 
habitants, every inch of ground being tenanted. 
‘At the port of Cha-poo, a large trade is carried 
on with Jay 14. Fo-Kien (happy establish- 
ment), which forms the W. shore of the Formosa 
channel, is mountainous, Barren hills and sandy 
plains are, in truth, the natural characteristics of 
Fo-Kien, but Chinese industry has made the land 
fruitful. The tea-plant thrives in perfection, and 
the ‘China o1 e’ is chiefly derived from this 
prov. The maritime commerce of Fo-Kien is 
extensive, its merchants monopolising most of 
the Chinese shipping trade, Emigration though 
discouraged by the government, is here very pre- 
valent. 15. Quan-tong (eastern breadth) joins 
Fo-Kien to the E,; its shofes stretch along the 
whole 8, coast of China, to the borders of Cochin 
China, the N. boundary being formed by the 
Nan-ling mountains. Quan-tong has 13 districta, 
and an equal number of trading emporiums, and 
to this prov, alone are Europeans allowed to 
trade. It has many wide valleys, particularly 
the plain around Canton, which is of great ex- 
tent, and many valuable products; but, though it 
be the great entrepot for tea, that article is not of 
the number. ‘The capital, Kwang-choo-foo (Can- 
ton), is the greatest emporium of the E. 16, 
Kwang-se (western breadth) joins the W. limits 
of Quang-tong, the Nan-ling range divides it 
from Hoo-nan on the N., while its 8. border 
unites it with the Cochin Chinese prov. of Tonkin, 
The mountainous partons of the prov.—by far 
greatest part of it—are said to contain gold 
and other metals: the lowlands and valleys pro- 
duce rice, silk, and timber, Both the languagé 
and manners of the inhabitants differ from those 
of their countrymen, 17, Yun-nan (south of the 
clouds), the most W, of the 8, provs.; is conter- 
minous on the S, with Cochin China and the 
Birman empire; and towards the W. with Thibet, 
Its mountains, which are remarkably high end 
bold, furnish the copper that supplies the currency 
of China, It is in Yun-nan that the Yang-tse- 
Kiang enters China; and by the aid of a high 
road, which has been made parallel to its banks 
for a great distance, communication between it 
and the rest of the empire is rendered constant 
and easy. The same road branching off to the S., 
extends into the heart of the Birman empire, 

The western province, Sze-chuen (five rivers), is 
the largest in China, Plains, mountains (the 
Yun-ling), asd extensive deserts are its principal 
components, The Yang-tse-Kiang having taken 
a N. bend at the Yun-nan frontier, traverses its 
whole extent; and, during this part of its course, 
receives several tributaries, The capital, Ching- 
too, was once the metropolis of an independent 
state, which then surrounded it; and its inhab, 
still boast of greater independence of character 
than their neighbours ; which they evince by fre- 
quent rebellions, (China Opened, i, 155~168,) 

Natural Productions of China.—The climate of 
China, exhibiting occasionally such severe cold, 
forbids the presence of some members-of. the 
animal kingdom met with in the similar latifndes 
of India. The universal cultivation of China 
Proper, and the thickness of its population, have 
long expelled most of the wild animals which 
gtill abound in tie surrounding regions, There 
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are_also fewer domestic ones than inhabit: most 
European countries. Beasts of burden ate in a 
great degree superseded by the means of transit 
80 copiously afforded by canals and water-courses, 
and by that fine race of men the cooles or porters; 
while the canal beats are dragged along by track- 
ers, Add to this, that animal food is con- 
siderably less in_use among the Chinese than 
vegetable diet. There are no meadows for feed- | 
ing cattle; and even if, there were, the natives 
have a singular aversion to butter and milk, 
Tigers, though they have been scen in the forests 
of Yun-nan, are scarcely known; and the lion 
is almost deemed fabulous in China. There are 
wild cats, which are caught, confined, and fed 
in cages, and considered a dainty for the table. 
Monkeys are found in the southern distri 
The Chinese horse and ass arc small and spirit- 
less, and so is the buffalo, which is sometimes 
employed in ploughing, Dromedaries are much 
used between Pekin and ‘fartary. Pigs are 
reared with great care; sheep are’ smaller than 
those of England, and goats, of various colours, 
have uniformly straight horns. ‘The dog of Ghina 
is about the size of a spaniel, and is uniformly 
met.with of the same variety. Rats emigrate 
occasionally from one place to another in large 
troops, when they devour crops and harvests: 
they are very large, and are used by the common 
people as an article of food. There is a genus 
of rat peculiar to China, which bears some résem- 
blance to the bamboo rat of Sumatra, ‘The 
ornithology of China presents, in the first place, 
the eagle, which frequents the mountainous dis- 
tricts; the Aaetsin, a kind of falcon, abounding in 
the province of Che-keang, is considered impcrial 
property, while the magpie, which is so numerous 
ag to be the farmer’s worst nuisance, is considered 
sacred by the reigning family. Crows and sparrows 
are also abundant in China. Among others of 
their manifold stratagems for catching fish, the! 
Chinese have trained the fishing cormorant ; but 
that the bird may not help itself too bountifully, 
the owner puts an iron. ring round its neck, 
which obliges it to deliver up a portion of its 
prey. Curlews and quails are found in great 
quantities in the N.: the latter are esteemed 
chietly for their tighting qualities, as cocks used 
to be in England; and, when tamed, good fighting 
quails sell at enormous prices. Larks are nume- 
yous, and sing admirably, But the greatest boast 
of Chinese ornithology is its splendid varieties 
of pheasants, One, the medallion pheasant, takes 
its name from a membrane of brilliantly coloured 
feathers, which are displayed or contracted at the 
will of the bird. The gold and silver pheasants 
have also a most brilliant appearance, and are so 
plentiful as, in some districts, to furnish the 
tables of the poer with an excellent dish, 
Pigeons of different sorts are not rare, but the 
natives seldom domesticate them, Aquatic birds 
are naturally invited to a country which has so 
many lakes and rivers. ‘The most celebrated of 
these is the mandarin duck, a species of teal, so 
celebrated for the strong mutual affection be- 
tween the male and female that it is used by 
the Chinese as an emblem of conjugal fidelity: 
their plumage is beautiful, The snow-white ric 
bird of Siam is of great use in China in extir- 
pating vermin from the marshy rice-fields ; which 
it is enabled to accomplish by mea‘s of its long 
legs and long beak. 

From the fishes peculiar. to China we derive the 
gold and silver fish, which are kept there, as in} 
Europe, for omament in glass globes. ‘The edible 
fish peculiar to China are, first_one of a yellowish 
colour, caught in the Yang-tse-Kiang, which, 
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while fresh, is insipjl; but is considered a rt 
delicacy after avira! bapa kept for a time in ioe, 
The shang-tung, sea-eel, and a sort of rock cod, 
called tsang-yu, ate. also much esteemed, and 20 
are sturgeon, mullet, carp, perch, sea-bream, &c. 
Crab fish of various kinds are plentiful. On parts 
of the rocky coast, oysters are successfully pre- 
served and fattened in oyster-beds, 

Though the larger species of reptiles are un- 
known im China, the smaller lizard tribes are 
numerous in the hot months; several fresh water 
tortoises have been discovered, and also two uew 
species of frogs. Venomous serpents are but little 
known, The insect tribes of China furnish its 
greatest plague and its greatest blessing, The 
plague of locust-swarms is terribly inflicted upon 
the N. and W, prov. Nothing can exceed their 
voracity ; and it is not uncommon for them to 
occasion 80 much destruction, a3 to reduce thou- 
sands of human beings to starvation; while an- 
other insect, the sitk-worm, furnishes employment 
and riches to an immense part of the pop. In 
rearing these profitable worms, the Chinese excel 
all other nations, Scorpions and centipedes are 
plentiful. A spider, peculiar to China, which 
inhabits trees, devours small birds, after en- 
tangling them in its enormous web. Butterflies 
of gigantic size, and brilliant colours, abound E. 
of Canton, ¢ Multitudes of white ants are very 
destructive in the S,; and the mosquito is found 
in most parts of the country during the summer 
months, There is a singular sort of bee, called 
the white-wax insect, which furnishes the whole 
nation with that article, which it deposits upon a 
particular sort of tree, furnished by the natives 
with nests to attract the insects, 

The vegetable kingdom of China is remarkable 
for not containing any very large trees, and 
timber is consequently scarce, The vak is seldom 
seen, fir trees chiefly supplying its place, every 
ridge of mountain where it is likely to grow bein| 
planted with the fir. Palms, laurel, cassia, ard 
caper trees are often met with, especially in the 
S. provinces, and the cultivator grows together 
the banana, guava, orange, papaw, cocoa, itchi, 
Reach, apricot, vine, pomegranate, and chestnut, 

here is also a singular production called the 
tallow-tree, which resembles the birch, but the 
bark is white, and the branches slender: the 
fruit, growing in bunches, is enclosed in a brown 
capsule, which encloses three kernels, all coated 
with tallow, themselves containing an oil much 
used for the lamp, while the tallow is converted 
into candles, There is also the tse, or varnish 
tree, resembling the ash, which exudes a valuable 
essential oil, but produces a cutaneous disease 
if dropped upon the skin. It is the white blossoms 
of the /epih which attract the wax-tly, The 
camphor-laurel is extremely productive of that 
drag in China, The Awan-lan contains a pith 
which, when ground to powder, answers all the 
purposes of flour. A species of sycamore, the 
‘oo-shvo, supplies paper to the Chinese from the 
tind; thin, rihgnd-like strips are peeled and made 
into paper. Mulberry trees, as food for silk-worms, 
have much pains bestowed on their culture, 

We come now to the sbrub which has brought 
China into nearer contact with foreigners than 
her sages ever desired, or her government. seem 
willing to render closer. The tea-plant, called 
by the natives cha, rises from four to five feet in 
height, and bears a strong resemblance to the 
myrtle, but the flower is not unlike small yhite 
hedge roses, Although European botanists @ave 
only discovered two varieties, black tea and green 
tea, native writers enumerate as many hundreds; 
an.obvious exaggeration, Though this pJant will 
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grow in the most sterile round, the quality of | common, as are arsenic, 


the leaves depends upor the soil which nourishes 
them, and the age of the tree. ‘The best are taken 
from three year old shrubs, There are three in- 
gatherings of the leaves; the first in early spring, 
the second at the commencement, and the third 
at the end of the summer, They are carefully 


manipulated, dried in various ways, and then | 


packed, The coarsest leaves are beaten into 
cakes and exported, principally into Tartary, 


under the name of kaiel-cha, or brick tea, But! 


the finer descriptions of tea require a vast deal of 
labour in their preparation, and could only be 
produced in a country where the inhabitants are 
universally industrious, and wages low, That 
giant of the grass tribe, the bambvuo, is most ex- 
tensively used; besides being an important in- 


strument for enforeing the Jaws, the Chinese! 


bnild cottages and fashion all sorts of furniture 
with it, The tender shoots make an excellent 
food, and supply the material for a coarse sort of 
paper. Tobacco, the cotton plant, and sugar- 
canes, are also profitably cultivated.’ ‘The growth 
of garden flowers is not much encouraged, every 
available inch of ground being used for the pro- 
duction of edible plants, Even the more opulent 
natives are content with a few flower-pots, with 
some pretty flower for the sake of ornament. The 
water-lily not- only produces a bealtiful flower, 
but its fruit provides an excellent meal, not un- 
like gruel, in much request among the Chinese, 
They have almost unlimited varieties of the 
camellia, A plant, the name of which has not 
yet reached this country, furnishes that delicate 
material for drawing upon, and making into 
artificial flowers, falsely called rice-paper. 

The great pop. of China, and the fondness of 
the people for vegetables, cause a great number of 
table-plants to be reared. ‘furnips, carrots, sweet 
potatoes, and pot-herbs of every kind, are pro- 
duced in abundance, A white cabbage, cadled 
pih-tsae, and not unlike the Roman lettuce, con- 
stitutes the principal food of every class, and is 
really delicious, Of yrain, the plenitude of water 
in China causes rice to be so successfully culti- 
vated, that it is brought to greater perfection there 
than in any other part of the globe. 
there is scarcely any sort of grain but may be 
found in some part of the country or other. No 
medical root is in such high favour as the gir- 
seng, which is administered as a sort of universal 
panacea, and is a good tonic. It was formerly 
found only in Shan-tung, Leao-tung, and Tar- 
tary; and’brought a very high price. Bat it has 
been discovered in different parts of America, 
and is now extensively imported into Canton by 
the American traders, The ti-wang, a plant very 
similar to liquorice, is also much used as a re- 
storative. The other roots are Kadir China (a 
sort of truffic), galangal, rhubarb, ginger (often 
exported as a swectmeat), and poppy, whose juice 
is made a substitute for opium, and is extensively 
cultivated in spite of the strictest government 
regulations to the contrary. 

But scanty information is to be obtained of the 
mineral kingdom of China ; but the portion of the 
mountain districts that has been explored is found 
to possess great mineral riches. The gold mines 
are worked exclusively by government, but their 
situation is kept a secret, though that metal is 
supposed to be derived from the Kwei-choo and 
Yun-nan mountains. Gold-dust is found ia the 
Yang-tse-Kiang during its course through Sze- 
chuen, Iron is produced throughout the empire. 
Several sorts of copper are found in abundance, 
the most famous of which is the pe-hing, or white 
copper, aug up in Yun-nun, Mercur¥ is also very 
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cobalt, and orpiment, 
There are coal mines in various parts of China. 
The beautiful lapis lazuli is met. with in the W. 
provinces, Salt, produced from the earth, and by 
the evaporation of sea-water, is an article of grent 
| traffic: it is collected in immense mounds, chiefly 
on the banks of the Pei-ho. China also furnishes 
the crystal, ruby, amethyst, sapphire, topaz; 
but diamonds are little valued. There are stones 
resembling basalt, which, when strack, give out 
asound, Marble, porphyry, and jasper are pro- 
duced from the quarries of 8. China, beside exeel- 
lent granite and quartz. (Dr. Abel’s Narrative 
of a Journcy into the Interior of China, pussim ; 
Downing’s Fan-Qui in China, ii, 140-152; China 
Opened, i. 33-54; Malte Brun, art. ‘China.’) 

Trude and Commerce—The Chinese are famous 
for their industry. Of the immense territory they 
inhabit, there is scarcely a rood of arable ground 
that is not assiduously cultivated; and such im- 
portance do they attach to agriculture, that once 
a year the sovereign of the Celestial Empive—so 
seldom seen in public—exhibits himself holding 
aplough. But it is the misfortune of the Chinese 
that their patient enduring industry is allowed 
to usurp the place of ingenuity and science, 
‘Their farming instruments are of the most. primi- 
tive kind, their ploughs being inferior to the very 
Worst of ours. Owing to the smallness of the 
farms, there is no room for the subdivision of 
employments; and agriculture, as a science, is 
but little advanced in China, But they accom- 
plish all that can be effected by the mast perse- 
vering industry. They spare no pains in the 
collection and ‘preparation of manure; and they 
are superior to every other people in the irrigating 
of land, By the aid of chain-pumps, they draw 
water from the numerous canals and rivers, while 
the highest. mountains are cut into terraces so 
constructed as to retain the requisite quantity of 
water, and to allow what is superfluous to pass 
off: by these means, and a good system of manur- 
ing, they are able, in many parts, to produce two 
crops a year, without intermission, 

But notwithstanding their remarkable industry 
and economy, the bulk of the population have 
usually so little to spare, and are so completely 
without the ability to retrench in periods of dis- 
tress, or to resort to a less expensive species of 
food, that the failure of a crop never fails to in- 
volve them in the extremity of want; and, despite 
the supplies brought from other parts of the 
country, it frequently occasions the death of vast 
numbers, aud the committal of all sorts of out- 
rages. ‘There can, in fact, be no real security for 
a country at all approaching to the “condition 
of China, unless the food of the people in ordi- 
nary circumstances be such as to permit of their 
retrenching jin adverse seasons, and thus counter= 
vailing the “deficiency of the crops by increased 
economy. 

As a manufacturing people, the Chinese are 
highly distinguished: ‘the fabric of porcelain origi- 
nated entirely with them; and though the forms 
of their articles will not bear a comparison with 
those of the classic ages of antiquity again brought 
into use in modern Europe, the fabric 1s excellent, 
and the colours inimitable. ‘The art of spinning 
silk was also given to the W. world by the Chinese; 
and that ligt cotton stuff we call nankeen derives 
its name from the ancient capital of China. The 
lacquered ware, though eclipsed by that of Japan, 
is very beautiful; but it is in the minute arts of 
carving and inlaying that the Chinese excel, The 
articles brought here in mother-of-pearl and ivory 
are too well known to need description. Gun- 
wowder, though a Chinese invention, is manufac: 
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tured only on a small scale, and is exceedingly 
bad; which, indeed, could hardly be otherwise, as 
it is a part of the soldiers employment to make 
his own gunpowder. (Barrow, p. 300.) Paper is 
also a Chinese invention, and seems to have been 
first manufactured a.v. 95, The materials used in 
making it are very various. It is thin, silky, and 
very absorbent of ink, Chinese books are printed 
only on one side the leaf. The government is 
jealous of everything new; but the people dis- 
cover no lack of genius to conceive, or of dexterity 
to execute. Their talent for imitation is well 
known, During the course of the present century, 
a Chinese sailor, who came tu England in an India- 
man, frequented a manufactory in Southwark 
where Prussian blue was prepared; and having 
made himself master of the process, without ex— 
citing the suspicion, or attracting the notice of 
anyone, he established, on his return home, @ 
similar work; and so well has it succeeded, that 
the whole empire is now supplied with native 
Prussian biue, whereas it was formerly wholly 
imported, 

Money in China consists of the cash, about the 
size of an English farthing, made of capper; from 
720 to 1,100 of them being, according to their 
quality, equal to a-dollar, Silver is employed 
rather as an article of traftic than as a circulating 
medium; that used as money is cast into the 
shape of a horse’s hoof, and called éae/, being equal 
to a little over 6s, of English money, Gold is also 
seldom used as currency ; but when it is, comes 
into the market beaten into thin leaves, Credit 
is little known, except at Canton; consequently 

aper moncy has not a very extensive circulation, 
There are, however, banks in the large commercial 
towns, which issue paper. The Chinese trade has 
the peculiarity of being for the most part. internal, 
the country supplying most articles necessary for 
the subsistence or luxury of its inhabitants, and is 
carried on by means of canal and river boats. The 
primitive expedient of barter is still resorted to on 
account, perhaps, of the inconvenience of the cir- 
ewlating medium, Salt may be almost designated 
the standard commodity, as being an article of the 
most extensive commerce, 

The foreign trade of China is chiefly in the 
hands of the English and Americans, The first 
attempt on the part of Great Britain to open a 
trade with China was made in 1637, when four 
merchant, vessels arrived at Macao; but through 
the intrigues of the Portuguese there established, 
the cuterprise failed. Afterwards the East India 
Company carried on a small traffic at the different 
maritime, ports, and chiefly at Canton. In 1792, 
Lord Mafartney’s embassy attempted to put the 





- trade on a more liberal basis, but with little suc- 


cess, In 1816, Lord Amherst’s mission for a simi- 
lar purpose also failéd, though the English trade 
coutineed for the next twenty years. In 1834 the 
exclusive trade of the Last India Company with 
China terminated, and the country was thrown 
open to genexal traders, However, the govern- 
ment placed many obstacles in the way of trade, 
and, in 1839, went as far as to confiscate 20,000 
chests of opium belonging to English merchants 
at Canton. This led to war with Great Britain, 
ending in the Treaty of Nankin—concluded 
August 29, 1842—which virtually unlocked, for 
the first time, the gates of the CucestraL Em- 
PIRK, 

THe following is the official return of the de- 
clared annual value of British produce and manu- 
factures exported to China and Hongkong, from 
1834—the year when the distinction was first 
made in the Custom-house retords between the 
exports to China and to India—to 1863 :— 2@ 
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There is no separate record of the exports to Hong- 
kong prior to 1843, 


By the terms of the commercial treaty signed 
on August 29, 1842, by the plenipotentiaries of 
the Queen of Great Britain and the Emperor of 
China, five ports of the empire were opened ‘to 
European trade. The five ports are those of Canton, 
Amoy, Foochowfoo, Ningpo, and Shanghai. Some 
minor ports were added to these by the treaty of 
peace of June 26, 1856, The exports from China-— 
including Hongkong—to the United Kingdom are 
of great value, and consist of two principal articles, 
namely, tea and silk, to which Jately there has 
been added a third in cotton, The total value of 
the exports amounted to 9,014,310, in 1859; 
9,323,7642. in 1860; 9,070,445/, in 1861; 12,137,0952. 
in 1862; and 14,186,310/ in 1863. The sole article 
tea figures to the amount of two-thirds in the sum 
total of these exports. The computed rea) value 
of tea exported from China to the United King- 
dom amounted to 5,528,6604 in 1859; to 6,601,894/, 
in 1860; to 6,449,5402. in 1361; to 8,759,7632, in 
1862; and to 10,051,8032 in 1863, Compared with 
this article, the other exports of China to Great 
Britain seem insignificant. Of raw silk, the ex- 
ports amounted to 3,031,280/. in 1862, but only to 
1,626,5392. in 1863. On the other hand, the ex- 
port of raw cotton was but of the value of 108,9952, 
in 1862, and rose to 2,164,9957, in 1863, In return 
for the vast quantities of tea, silk, and cotton 
which China sends to the United Kingdom, she 
accepts little else but a few manufactured cotton 
goods of about one-third the value. This, the 
Principal article of British imports into China, was 
of but the value of 1,162,505/. in 1863, while the 
tea exports amounted to 10,051,8031. 

History, Government, and Laws—It may be 
almost said that China has no history, for she has 
80 few revolutions or political changes to record, 
that her annals rise but in a small degree above 
the limits of chronology. The antiquity which 
the Chinese have claimed for their origin, is now, 
even by the enlightened among themselves, con- 
sidered fabylous. Almost the first names men- 
tioned in théir annals are Shing-noong, ‘ the divine 
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“busbdndiign, who tanght§ their ancestors the arts | for even the emperor to depart. The Chinese is 


of agriculture; ‘and Hoang-ty, who partitioned 
their Ignds, and contrived a cycle of 60 years, to 
enable them to register events, and to mark the 
progress of the seasons. Then comes the period of 
the ‘five kings,’ the last two of whom, Yaou and 
Shun, are held up as patterns for future sovereigns, 
being the exemplars of royalty down to the pre- 
sent reign. Yu, the successor of Shun, made him- 
self conspicuous by his transcendent merit in 
draining the country that had suffered from a 
great deluge. The Chinese have no existing re- 
cords older than the compilations of Confucius 
(born 550 B.c.), which must have been made from 
tradition, From that period the annals of the 
empire have been carefully noted and preserved, 
and descend in an unbroken line down to the 
present day. These, ‘the successive labours of 
twenty-one historians,’ consist of 500 vols. Formed 
into a prosperous and comparatively civilised com- 
munity, under the T'sin dynasty, the Chinese be- 
came objects of envy to their neighbours, of whom 





‘ the Tartars were the most troublesome; and, to 


guard against their incursions, the great wall was 
built. A.D. 184 was the era of the ‘three states,’ 
into which the empire was divided; but in 585 it 
was again united under one ruler, The 9th and 
10th centuries were much occupied, in civil wars, 
caused by the contending claims of several aspi- 
tants to the throne; but these were finally ad- 
justed a.p, 950, by the consolidation of the Soong 
dynasty, under Tae-tsoo. This was the first. great 
literary age of Chinese history ; and printing hay- 
ing been invented 500 years before it was known 
to Europeans, authors and books were much multi- 
plied. Under this dynasty the Chinese, unable to 
resist the Tartars, catled in the aid of the Mon- 
gus; and they, by a policy of which history affords 
numerous examples, soon exchanged the character 
of allies for that of conquerors; and, under the 
famous Kublai-Khan, founded the Mongul dy- 
nasty. This able sovereign established the seat 
of his government at Pekin, or Kambalu, as it is 
called by Marco Polo, and constructed the great 
canal; But his successors rapidly degenerated ; 
and the ninth Mongul monarch surrendered the 
throne to a Chinese, A.n. 1366, Twelve emperors 
of this native dynasty of Ming reigned in com- 
ative peace till, in 1618, during the sway of 
‘an-lie, the 13th in succession, the Manchoos, a 
tace sprung from the expelled Monguls and the 
Kin or E, Tartars, after a war of twenty-seven 
years, established themselves firmly in the empire. 
e seventh in descent from Shunchy, the first of 
the Ta-thsing dynasty of Lartars, occupies the 
throne of China at this day. (Davis, i. 157, 188.) 
The most conflicting statements have been made 
with respect to the government of China: while 
some writers have represented the whole empire 
as trembling under the yoke of a capricious despot, 
others have represented the government as ad- 
ministered according to the inflexible rules of 
justice, and with the greatest moderation and 
umanity, Both these representations seem to 
be alike incénsistent with the facts, According 
to the theory of the constitution, the emperor is 
absolute; his will is law ; and he is not responsible 
to,any earthly tribunal for any of his actions, In 
China! as in ancient Rome, fathers have full power 
over their families, and, on the same principle, the 
emperor is held to be the father of the entire 
Chinese people; and to have the same unlimited 
power over them that each individual has over his 
own children, Practically, however, his power is 
comparatively circumscribed. In China every- 
thing is determined by custom, or by immemorial 
Practice, from which it would be higifly dangerous 





emphatically a government of precédent; and his 

ial majesty is, in reality, the creature of cus— 
tom and etiquette, All employments are bestowed, 
according to fixed rules, on those who have ob- 
tained certificates of proficiency after passing their 
examinations. The penal laws of the empire are 
printed in a cheap form, and widely diffused; and 
one of the sixteen discourses annually read to 
the public, inculcates the propriety of every man 
making himself acquainted with them, and with 
the penalties consequent on their infraction, Al- 
though, therefore, the government of China be 
despotical in its form, and every device be em- 
ployed to give to the emperor not merely a 
paternal, but a sacred character, he in fact governs 
according to long-established rules; and with pro- 
bably as little admixture of despotism as is to be 
found in most governments. 

The great defect of the Chinese, as of all simi- 
larly constituted governments, is the want of any 
effectual control over the inferior agents, The 
emperor is not omniscient ; and notwithstanding 
the various devices put in motion to learn the real. 
conduct of the subordinate authorities, and their 
liability to punishment if they abuse their power, 
it would seem that these checks are, in many in- 
stances, of comparatively little avail; and that 
much injustice and oppression on the part of per- 
sons in power, escape detection and punishment. 

The emperor is called ‘ the son of heaven’ (Teén- 
tsye), and the mandarins and other natives not 
only “prostrate themselves when in his presence, 
but also before a tablet with the inscription ‘ the 
lord of a myriad years’ (Wansuy-yay). In his 
character of patriarch, his imperial majesty is not 
only looked upon as the father of that multi- 
tudinous family, the pop. of his empire, but is also 
considered the sole dispenser of the blessings of 
heaven ; for the prime canon of belief is, that ‘ the 
duty of affording to the people sustenance and 
instruction is imposed on The One Man ;’ while, 
on occasions of national calamity, he publicly con- 
fesses hsis errors, and acknowledges his misconduct 
to be the cause of the divine displeasyre, (Quar- 
terly Review, xxv. 416.) The parallel between 
the relations in which every person stands to his 
own parents and to the emperor is carried out from. 
the most important functions of the legislature, 
down to the minutest observances of ceremony, all 
of which are regularly prescribed by law. (Davis, 
i, 201.) Theunion of the avenger with the father, 
in the emperor, is well illustrated by Davis. A 
man and his wife had severely ill used the mother 
of the former, which circumstance wus reported to 
the emperor, The very place where the crime 
was committed was made accursed. The prin- 
cipal offenders were put to death ; the mother of 
the wife wqs bambooed, branded, and exiled, for 
the daughter’s crime ; the scholars of the district. 
were not permitted to attend the public examma- 
tions for three years; and their promotion was 
thereby stopped, The magistrates were deprived 
of their office, and banished, ‘ For,’ says the edict 
published on the occasion, ‘ J intend to render the 
empire filial’ Every device is employed to create 
the impression of awe. Dressed in a robe of yellow, 
the colour worn, say the Chinese, by the sun, the 
emperor is surrounded by all the pageantry of the 
highest dignity in the world. All ranks must bow 
the head to a yellow screen of silk ; in the great 
man’s presence no one dares speak but in a wiiisper, 
though his person is too sacred to be often exhi- 
bited’ in public, and an imperial dispatch’ is: re~ 
ceived by the burning of incense and prostration. 
But with all thiste is not allowed to lean back.in 
public ; to smoke, to change bis dress, or, in fact, 
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to indulge: in the least relaxation from the fa- 
tiguing support of his dignity. (Chinese Hist. ; 
Davis; Quarterly Review, lvi. 499; Ellis’s Account 
of Lord Amherst’s Embassy, p. 307.) 

Next, after the emperor, the court is composed 
of four principal ministers, two Tartars and two 
Chinese, who form the great council of state, 
assisted by certain assessors from the Han-lin or 
Great College, who have studied the sacred books 
of Confucius, which form the basis of Chinese law. 
‘These may be considered as the cabinet ; but the 
teal business of the empire is executed by the 
Le-poo, or Six Boards. No, 1, Le-poo is the board 
of official appointments, which has cognisance of 
the conduct of all civil officers ; 2. Hoo-poo, the 
board of revenue, which regulates all fiscal mat~ 
ters; 8. Le-poo, board of rites and ceremonies, 
which enforces the customs to be observed by the 
people; 4, Ping-poo, military board ; 5, Hing-poo, 
or supreme court of criminal jurisdiction ; 6. Kung- 
poo, board of public works. ‘There is also a colo- 
nial-office, composed of Manchoos and Monguls, 
so that the respective tributary princes may have 
confidence in referring whatever concerns their 
interests to their own countrymen. ‘To each of 
the provs, a viceroy is appointed by the chief, or 
Le-poo board ; and every town is presided over by 
a magistrate, who takes rank according as he Is 
at, the head of a foo, tehoo, or heén. Subordinate 
officers superintend the lesser divisions, All these 
functionaries are removed every three years ; and 
that no tics of kindred may interfere with the strict 
discharge of their duties, the viceroys and magis- 
trates are forbidden to form any matrimonial con- 
nection with a family within the limits of their 
rule, It is honourable to the Chinese that, for 
these and other state offices, merit alone is the 
qualification ; the son of the poorest peasant or | 
artificer may offer himself as a candidate, and, by | 
talent and application, rise to the highest employ- ; 
ments, A singular expedient is adopted to ascer- | 
tain with what fidelity the viceroys and magistrates 
perform their duties, There is a board, headed by 
a Tartar and a Chinese, on whom it formerly de- | 
volved to watch over the words and actions of the 
emperor, and freely censure him for any misde- 
meanour! The dutiés for which this office was 
originally established have, for reasons easily un- 
derstood, long fallen into disuse ; and the members 
are now employed as censors yor the emperor, 
being sent as inspectors into the provs. to see how 
the viceroys and magistrates do their duty, and 
to report their delinquencies, But these function- 
aries are less formidable than might be supposed, 
If they did their duty honestly, they would, no 
doubt, be 6f singular advantage ; but in China, as 
elsewhere, it is usually found that inspectors look 
with an indwgent eye ‘on the faults of those in 
authority ; and it has been doubted.-whether their 
visits be not as often the means of stifling the com- 
plaints of the public, and of preventing and delay- 
ing justice, as of facilitating its course. Nothing 
ean be more lugid and methodical than the code of 
Jaws premulgated for the guidance of the boards 
and their subordinate officers. Each district hasa 
separate code, adapted to the habits and disposi- 
tion of those for whom it is framed ; and offences, 
with their punishments, are classed: under six. dif- 
ferent heads, corresponding with the six boards, 
so that each case is referred to the trigunal against 
whose authority the offence may have becn com- 
mitted, unless it be one admitting of summery 
punishment, : . 

The Thsing Leu Lee, being the fundamental 
laws, and a selection from the supplemental sta- 
tutes of the penal code of China, has been ably 
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remarkable thing in this code is its great reason- 
ableness, clearness, and consistency; the business- 
like brevity and directness of the various provisions, 
and the plainness and moderation of the language 
in which they are expressed. There is nothing here 
of the monstrous verbiage of most other Aslatic 
productions ; none of the superstitious deliration, 
the miserable incoherence, the tremendous non- 
sequiturs, and eternal repetitions of those oracular 

rformances : nothing even of the turgid adu- 
Jation, the accumulated epithets, and fatiguing 
self-praise of other eastern despotisms ; but a clear, 
concise, and distinct series of enactments, savouring 
throughout of practical judgment and’ European 
good sense ; and if not always conformable to our 
improved notions of expediency in this country, 
in general approaching to them more nearly than 
the oes of most other nations, (Edin. Rev., 
xvi. 

This is high, but not undeserved praise. At the 
same time, however, the Chinese code is not with- 
out yery scrious defects, There is an elaborate 
attention to trifles; and a perpetual interference 
on the part of the legislator to enforce duties and. 
observances of no importance, or that had better 
be left to the discretion of individuals. But its 
greatest defect is the vaguencss of some of its 
clauses : so that a person may be punished if his 
conduct be * fontrary to the Seinit of the law!? 
The frequency of corporal punishment seems ex- 
traordinary to Europeans, It is, in fact, the uni- 
versal penalty : offences the most trivial and the 

vest, whether committed by persons in the 
highest or the lowest walks of life, being visited 
by so many strokes of the bamboo! These, how- 
ever, are not always inflicted. Persons under 
fifteen or above seventy, or maimed, may redeem 
themselves from all but capital punishments, by a 
small fine; in other instances the punishment may 
be commuted by paying a sum of money propor- 
tioned to the number of blows, But there are 
crimes for which even those who are rich enough 
to escape whipping for ordinary offences are not 
suffered to make a pecuniary compromise, Indeed 
the bamboo seems in universal requisition, from 
the emperor down to the meanest of his subjects ; 
and not only the number of blows, but the length 
and thickness of the instrument to be used for each 
offence, are minutely prescribed. ‘The prerogative 
of mercy is riot unfrequently extended, with, how- 
ever, one exception. In a country which has 
preserved its institutions unchanged, and its laws 
unaltered, for 2,000 years, it is not surprising that 
seditious offences should be severely dealt with, 
The crime of treason is visited with remorseless 
severity. In 1803, Mr, Davis states, a single 
assassin attempted the life of the emperor, He 
was condemied to a lingering death ; and the 
criminal’s sons, being of tender age, were ‘ mer- 
cifully’ strangled ; for it seems to be the peculiar 
barbarity of the Chinese criminal code, that it 
involves the innocent family of an offender in the 
retribution for his crime, ‘There is much in use a 
sort of pillory, called the cangue; and torture 
is employed to extort confession, The police of 
China is said to be vigilant and efficient ; but, as 
a safeguard against oppression, the name of every 

son in any way connected with the government 
1s published in a sort of Red Book, of which a cor- 
rected edition appears four times a year, 

Another type of the patriarchal form of the 
Chinese government is to be found in the mode in 
which the state revenue is produced; it consists 
principally of tithes: not paid in the nature of 
taxation, but as rent, the emperor uniting the cha- 
racter of universal landlord with that of king and 
father: but though the whole pop, be tenants-at- 
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will, jectment is seldom resorted to; and it is his 
own fault if .a Chinese be ever deprived of his 
lands, There are here no great estates; but if any 
one happen to hold more land than he can con- 
veniently cultivate, he lets it to another, on the 
méteyer principle, or on condition of his receiving 
half the produce, out of which he pays the whole 
taxes, A great part of the poorer peasantry hold 
landsin this way. (Barrow, p. 398; De Guignes, 
iii. 841.) ‘The revenue is paid partly in money 
and partly in kind. The greatest possible disere- 
pancy exists amongst the estimates that have been 
given ofits amount. It is believed, however, that 
the entire revenue remitted to the imperial trea- 
sury may amount to about 12,000,002. sterling, 
that is 10,000,0002 in money, and 2,000,002, in 
produce, But it is essential to bear in mind that 
this is not the whole amount of Chinese taxation, 
inasmuch as the expenses of a collection, and 
many local and provincial charges, are deducted 
before any remittance be made to the imperial 
treasury. 

The Military service of China is nominally com- 
posed of 1,000,000 soldiers, besides the militia and 
numerous standards of Mongul cavalry ; but from 
this vast number many names must be deducted 
which are merely entered in the books, and per- 
haps the whole force does not exaeed 700,000, 
‘The soldiers are enrolled in the corps quartered in 
the provinces in which they are born, and which 
are never quartered any where else; the Chinese 
government being impressed with the opinion, 

their families, and being, 

in fact, more than half citizens, will exhibit greater 
bravery in the defence of their country, should 
any occasion arise for their services, than if they 
‘were cooped up in barracks or fortresses, and sub- 
fected at ail times to strict discipline and martial 
law. The troops are only embodied at certain sea- 
sons, being at other periods their own masters, 
‘The Tartar troops, inasmuch as they belong to a 
standing army at a distance from home, receive 
higher pay, and are more efficient soldiers than 
the native Chinese ; though they also seem to be 
enervated by their long residence in this tranquil 
region, The whole army is divided into stand- 
ards, distinguished by their different borders and 
colours, ‘These eorps—not unlike our brigades— 
are subdivided into camps and wings; the right, 
left, and middle, The officers are all raised from 
the ranks, and are looked upon by the civilians as 
Vittle better than police agents; but, like the latter, 
are obliged to take their regular degrees to obtain 
promotion, which is rapid. ‘Their grades are pre- 
cisely similar to ours, from the Le-tuh, com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces, down to the Wae- 
wei, or serjeant, The principal weapons are bows 
and arrows ; but they also use clumsy match-locks 
and iron guns, without carriages, and, more re- 
cently, have imported tolerably good rifies and 
superior ordnance from Europe, The theory of 
tactica is well understood; but the practice is very 
deficient, In so peaceful a country there is but 
little occasion for military skill; and without in- 
telligent officers; or improved weapons, it is not 
to be supposed that they should make any effec- 
tugl opposition to European troops. A standing 
army, in the European sense of the word, is uot in 
existence. The soldiers do not live in barracks, 
but in their own houses, pursuing as chiefbusiness 
some civil occupation, frequently that of day- 
labourers, and meeting only on certain occasions, 
pursuant to orders from the military chieftains. 
‘Moger, Marquis de, Recollections of Baron Gros’s 

imbasay to China, Lond. 1860.) 

The Chinese Wavy is extensive, bud inefficient ; 

it includes, perhaps, 1,000 sail; but the men-of- 
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‘war are mere junks, which mount a few guns; and 
there are few large vessels, This imperial navy is 
commanded by three high admirals and their in~ 
ferior officers, all of whom are so profoundly igno- 
rant of their business, that the merchant junks are 
better managed than the imperikil cruisers, Gutz- 
laff draws a deplorable picture of the condition and 
discipline of the mercantile navy. Few sailors 
are regularly bred to the service, but are chiefly 
wretches who have been obliged to flee from their 
homes. Though there be a nominal commander 
in every junk, his authority is uniformly diare- 
garded. Every one having the liberty of putting 
a certain quantity of goods on board, is a sort of 
shareholder, and does nearly what he pleases. 
‘The Chinese make use of a compass, invented by 
themselves, divided into 24 parts, beginuing at the 
S., the needle moving freely in a box placed upon 
a bed of sand, Their pilots having been accus- 
tomed to the sea from their youth, and always 
pevorming, the same voyage, have a perfect know- 

of the various localities. In the construction 
of river craft, the Chinese are more skilful; Tnany 
of these vessels are indeed floating habitations, and 
thousands of families live in them during their 
whole lives. (Sketch of Chinese Hist. by Gutzlaff, 
i. Introd. 140; Sir G. Staunton’s Trans. of the 
Leu-lee, or Criminal Code; Davis's Chinese, i, 204 
et seq.; Quarterly Review, No. vi.) 

Character and Social Condition,—The Chinese 
are said by Mr. Davis to be a nation of ‘ incurable 
conservatives.’ Their rule is to adhere to all that 
is established, and to reject all that is new. They 
are the very transcript of the ancient world living 
in the present day ; they wear the same costume, 
are subject to the same laws, which are adminis- 
tered precisely in the same way, and they exist to 
all intents and purposes in the same social and in- 
tellectual condition as their forefathers did 2,000 
yearsago. This uniformity may be almost said 
to have been ordained by nature, for it is a remark- 
able fact that the Chinese are so,much like each 
other in personal appearance, that it is difficult for 
a European to distinguish between them. We 
find no diversity in the colour of their hair, no 
variety of eye, no prominent and striking feature 
which indicates the place of their birth. (China 
Opened, i, 290.) They have black, stiff and stron; 
hair, shaved so as to leave a much cherished tat! 
depending from the crown; a depressed face, 
wherein the distinguishing features are not strongly 
marked, a flat nose, small angular eyes, round and 
prominent cheeks, a pointed chin, thin eyclids, 
small beards, middle stature, and strong bones, 
Long ears and plumpness form their beay ideal of 
beauty; consequently, to attain the latter, they 
exercise but little agility. (Id. p. 293.) The aris- 
tocracy of rank and wealth are unknown in China, 
Distinction ie solely to be obtained by learning ; and 
dignity is only conferred by office, Even the 
sons of the emperor and their families merge into 
the common mass, should they not study,@o as to 
become qualified for some official -employment, 
The mandarins, or literary aristocrats, do not ob- 
tain theirrank except by passing repeated examin- 
ations, as to the fairness of which no doubt has 
ever been surmised, and establishing their supe. 
riority over their competitors to the satisfaction of 
the Board of Examination. There are nine de- 
grees of mandhrins, the highest being viceroys or 
governors, and the lowest, collectors of the reve- 
nue, &¢.; promotion can only be obtained by 
sopenor proficiency in the study of the law. The 

lifferent functionaries are distinguished by the 
number of buttong in their caps, and other varia- 
Sens of costume. “As the pay of all persons in 
is unreasonably small, they often resort to 
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extortion to make up this deficiency, and there is 
scarcely a number of the ‘ Pekin Gazette, that does 
not record some instance of a public officer being 
degraded for that crime. The natural character- 
istics of the Chinese are summed up by Davis in 
these words :— The advantageous features of their 
characters, as mildness, docility, industry, peace- 
ablencss, subordination, ‘and respect for the aged, 
are accompanied by the vices of specious insin- 
cerity, falsehood, mutual distrust, and jealousy.’ 
The lower orders are passionately addicted ‘to 
gambling, for which they have their peculiar cards 
and dice.” That honesty is more valued than prac- 
tised has been inferred from the notification to be 
frequently scen in shop windows, that ‘there is no 
cheating here,’ and from a caution placarded in 
most public conveyances for travellers, to ‘take 
care of their purses’ but we doubt whether such 
notices really go for much. The insincerity and 
falsehood laid to their charge, in so far as they 
really exist, are the natural consequences of the 
restraints, under which they are laid from infancy, 
of thé interference of the law with all their actions, 
and of their being obliged to suppress and conceal 
those feelings and emotions to which, in other 
countries, full vent would be given. Their atten- 
tion to etiquette is a consequence of the same 
principle, ven when peasants visit each other, 
complimentary cards—the size of which deter- 
miues the rank of the sender—and polite answers 
ave exchanged. ‘On the arrival of the guest, con- 
siderable difficulty is found in arranging who shall 
make the lowest bow, or first cuter the door, or 
take the highest seat, or assume precedency at 
table, though the host contrives to place his guest 
in the most elevated position. When conversa- 
tion commences, ‘the mutual assent to every pro- 
position, the scrupulous aveidance of all contra- 
diction, and the entire absence of every offensive 
expression or melancholy allusion, show what a 
sense these people entertain of politeness.’ (Med- 
hurst’s China: its State, Prospects, d&e., 1838.) 
The condition of the poor is wretched in the ex- 
treme: they ure frequently destitute of food, and 
many are said to perish in the winter season from 
cold, for want of fuel. (Gutzlaff's Voyages, p. 
67.) Begging is common in the large citics, but 
not more so than in Europe, It is a curious fact, 
that though the Chinese be remarkable for assist- 
ing each other, particularly their own relations, 
with money or food, they will on no account step 
out of their way, in case of accident, to save a 
fellow-creature’s life; but this arises from their 
laws making the person last seen near a corpse 
answerabje forthe death. Robbery is not uncom- 
mon, but is very seldom accompanied with murder. 
‘The’ people, generally so quiet and submissive, 
when once roused by the oppression of an intoler- 
ant magistrate, will rise ex masse aguinst him, 
and subject him to lynch Jaw: in such cases the 
government of Pekin generally corteludes that the 
magist@te has been in fault; and the outrage is 
allowed quietly to fall into oblivion. The drown- 
ing of infants, particularly of females, has been 
said to be customary in China; but this is a most 
unfounded statement, That an enormity of this 
sort is sometimes committed is certainly true; but 
we believe that it is of exceedifgly rare oceur- 
rence. Mr. Davis says, that ‘the Chinese in 
general are exceedingly fond of theichildren, and 
the attachment seems to be mutual.’ (i, 246.) 
The whole of the Chinese nation is divided into 
families, each of which bear the same surname, 
and. consider each other cousins. These clans are 
bound to assist each other in any way that may 
be required ; and the most pow€rful of them act as 
asalutary check upon local despotism, The 
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of China oceupy 2 lowér scale insthe estimation of 
their countrymen than those of other nations, A 
broad face, diminutive waist, pale features, and 
feet small to deformity, constitute female beauty 
in the eyes of aChinese. To insure this last, their 
feet are confined from tender age in shoes caleu- 
lated to stop their growth, so that the feet of some 
Jadies only measure 3 in. from toe to heel, Females 
are universally objects of traffic. When young 
they are purchased by dealers for the harems of 
the great, where they remain in splendid seclusion. 
Marriages depend entirely upon the will of the 
its, who sell their daughters at from 5,000 to 
6,000 dollars a piece, according to the beauty or 
rank of the female. Early marriages are univer- 
sal; no man who can afford the expenses of the 
ceremony deferring it after the age of 20, and 
parents get rid of their daughters as soon as they 
can, even at the early age of 14. The Chinese 
may be said to be an omnivorous people, The 
principal part of their food consists of rice, which 
ig generally eaten dry ; but in the S, provinces it 
is mixed with the sweet potatoe in a sort of soup. 
Vegetables are the chief provision of all ranks, 
who do not consume a fifth part of the animal 
food that Europeans do. Pork is the favourite dish, 
and the head of the ass is esteemed a great deli- 
cacy, To ea¢ every thing which can possibly give 
nourishment is the comprehensive principle upon 
which Chinese diet is regulated ; so that dogs, cats, 
and even rats and mice, are not rejected by them. 
They are the most expert fishermen in the world ; 
no aquatic creature escapes their vigilance, whether 
it inhabit the sea, lake, canal, or river; even pools 
and the ridges of fields are searched for fish. 
Every kind of meat is minced into small pieces, 
and ts eaten with chop-sticks, The Chinese epi- 
cure delights in soups made of edible birds’ nests 
of the swallow species (Hirundo esculenta), and 
imported in great quantities from the F, islands. 
It appears that the birds make use of great quan- 
tities of a peculiar sea-weed (Sphero-coccus car- 
tilagineus), and when it is sufficiently softened in 
their stomachs, it is returned and used as a plaister 
to cement the dirt and feathers of the nest. These 
nests, after having been purified in immense 
manufactories, are eaten with great goét by the 
Chinese. The favourite beverage is tea, drunk out 
of small cups, which are seldom washed, for that 
process is thought to diminish the flavour. In 
this article the Chinese are as great connoisseurs 
as Europeans are in wines. Distilled liquors are 
chiefly made from rice: rum is much used, but 
grape wine has not been met with. Dronkenness 
prevails, especially in the N. provinces; but the 
worst species of debauchery is opium stacking, 
which, when carried to excess, deprives the victim 
of strength; he becomes a walking shadow; his 
eyes are vacant and staring; his whole frame is 
deranged, and he soon sinks into a premature 
grave, But it should be observed that these are 
the consequences of the abuse of the practice: 
when used in moderation, it is said to be com- 
paratively innoxious, The fumes of the drug 
are inhaled through a peculiar pipe, in arecumbent 
position, and the smoker soon sleeps. When he 
awakes, he drinks a cup of ter, and smokes again, 
‘The Chinese delight in the drama: they will at- 
tend aplay fora whole night without being wearied, 
and recount with ecstacy what they have seen, 
In their pastimes the women are never associated, 
‘The accounts of Chinese architecture are not 
very satisfactory, a consequence of its being neces- 
sary to employ terms in its description that convey 
to foreigners impressions very different from the 
reality. Aggording to Mr. Barrow, it is ‘as un- 








sightly as unsolid; without elegance or convenience 
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of design, and yithout any settled proportion ; 
mean in its appearance, and clumsy in the work- 
mansbip.’ (p. 880.) Perhaps, however, this opinion 


is founded too much on preconceived notions of 


the absolute superiority of the European standard. 
But without entering on this, it is sufficient to ob- 
serve that the walls of the houses are of brick, 
stone, or wood, but principally of the first, The 
roofs are always supported on columns, that. is, on 
upright pieces of timber, without either capital or 
base. In the country they are rarely more than 
(me story in height, but in the great. towns they 
are frequently two. Their roofs, which are curved, 
are usually covered with tiles. ‘Their pagodas are 
polygonal buildings, of 5, 7, or 9 stories or roofs. 

Ir, Barrow says, that the pagoda erected by 
George JIL in Kew Gardens is ‘ not inferior to the 
very best’ he met with in China—a statement. 
which certainly does not tend to exalt our opinions 
of this species of buildings. 

Religion.—There is no religion in China actually 
supported by the state, and Yu, the doctrine of 
Confucius, i# the only one countenanced by it. 
But there are two other sects; Fo, or Buddhism, and 
Taunt, or that of the ‘rationalists.’ ‘The first ac- 
knowledges a Supreme Being, and believes the 
emperor his sole vicegerent on earth. Heaven, 
eartli, the elements, Confucius, gods of various 
attributes, saints, the emperor, &c,,"are objects of 
‘worship; the rites in performing which are watched 
over with the most jealous care by the Le-poo, or 
Board of Rites, The doctrine of Confucins fil 
the world with genii, demons, and the spirits of 
deceased werthies, who are supposed to have cach 
their separate duties and iuiluences assigned to 
them. No worship is so strictly observed as that 
of ancestry, so that filial piety is cartied to an 
excess, even. beyond the grave. The religious 
cilifices of the Fu sect are said to be very splendid, 
‘They chiefly consist of one large hall approached 
by steps, with the idol placed upon an altar, or 

, table; the walls are adorned with pictures, and 
the ceiling with gilded griffins and dragons, An 
apparatus for sacrificing various animals is also 
provided. There is no congregational worship. 
Bauddhism is a despised creed in China, and is en- 
tirely supported by the mendicancy of its priests. 
The’ latter practise cclibacy, dress in a similar 
manner to monks, and the devotees use holy 
water, and a rosary to keep account of their pray- 
ers. Mr, Malcolm, the missionary, has given a 
very favourable view of Buddhi ‘Tt has no 

“ mythology of obscene and ferocious deities : no 
sanguinary or impure observances ; no self-inflicted 
tortures ; no tyrannising priesthood ; no confound- 
ing of right and wrong, by muking certain inig 
ties laudable in worship. In its moral code, its 
descriptions of the purity and peace of the first 
ayes, of the shortness of man’s life because of his 
sins, &c,, it seems to have followed genuine tradi- 
tions, In almost every respect it seems to be the 
Dest religion man ever invented.’ (Travels, i, 322. 
The professors of Tuouism pretend to magic, al- 
chemy, and to be possessed of the elixir of long 
life; practise glaring impositions, and inculcate 
the most puerile superstitions, ‘They encourage a 
belief in ghosts and evil spirits; make use of spells 
wand talismans, lucky and unlucky Ddirds, and a 
system of tricks called fung-shuey, by whi 
pretend to choose lucky situations for building 
houses and tombs, and a hundred other fallacies, 
by which these impostors contrive to fill their 
purses. Religion, of whatever kind, has always, 
we believe, been reckoned a matter of secondary 
importance in China, But this is a subject as to 
which our information is comparatively little to be 
relied on, The ancient and modern missionaries, 
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how much soever they may have admired many 
parts of the Chinese character and institutions, have 
generally represented their morals and religion in 
the most unfavourable point of view. That there 
is much about them that is objectionable is cer- 
tainly true; but it is so obviously the interest of 
the missionaries, by depreciating the moral and 
religious character of those they are labouring 
amongst, to exalt their own utility and importance, 
and to justify their claims to the patronage and 
support of the Christian public. that their state~ 
ments can hardly be supposed to be free from 
bias. Many endeavours have been made to in- 
troduce Christianity into China, but with less 
suceess than has attended similar efforts in other 
nations, It was first introduced by the Nestorians 
in the [7th century, These were followed by the 
Jesuits, whose missionaries were more successful 
than those of any other sect; for at the Tartar 
invasion there were no fewer than thirty Catholic 
churches in the province of Keang-nan alone; the 
first of the ‘Tartar princes openly espoused the 
cause of the missionaries, by taking a German 
Jesuit, Adam Schaal, for bis instructor. The abo- 
lition of that order, and the continual wars in 
Europe, reducing their funds, the Catholic missions 
declined, and but few native converts at present 
remain, The late Dr. Morrison was the first Pro- 
testant missionary who landed in China; he com- 
piled a dictionary (having been preceded in that 
arduous task by De Guignes) and grammar ; trans- 
lated the Senptures into the Chinese language, 
and established printing-presses at Canton, from 
which a judicious selection of tracts has issued. 
‘These pious efforts have been ably seconded by 
Mr. Milne and the Rey. Charles Gutziaff, the 
latter of whom has published several valuable 
works on China, of which we have made consider- 
able use. The Mohammedan, Jewish, and many 
other religions are to be found in China, but in a 
very languishing condition. A semi-political, semi- 
religious movement, which broke out in China 
about the year 1850, and, according to some re~ 
ports, threatened for a time the destruction of the 
actual government, was long believed to be owing 
to the teaching of Christian missionaries, But 
this belief was scarcely founded on fact, The in- 
surgents, commonly called Taepings, whatever 
their religious faith, were certainly not Christians, 
for the many atrocious acts committed by them— 
j acts completely inexcusable even hy the direst. 

essities of warfare, and warfare in its bitterest. 
| form, civil strife—showed them entirely unac- 
quainted with the fundamental precepts of the 
divine Gospel of Christ. ‘This, too, was the con- 
viction of the leading statesmen of Engope, with 
whose help, and the aid of British and American. 
officers, the ‘Saepings were finally crashed in 1865, 
The valuable help thus afforded went far to recon- 
cile the Chinese government to European progress, 
and to enter upon a liberal fulfilment of the treaty 
of peace concluded with Great Britain, June 26, 
1846, by the terms of which Christianity will be 
tolerated throughout the whole of the Chinese 
empire, 

Language, Education, und Literature-—Distinet 
as the Chinese are from the rest of mankind in 
{ habits, mamners, and religion, their total dissimi- 
larity is rendered complete by their language ; 
which, arrested between the hieroglyphic and al- 
phabetic systems, presets a singular phenomenon, 
‘The most obvious expedient for expressing sub- 
stantive ideas otherwise than by speech, would be 
to figure a representation of the object intended to 
be expressed; and this was unquestionably the 
plan first adopted by man to communicate and 

rd what he thought through the medium of 
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the eye instead of the car. As civilisation and 
Knowledge advanced, and the necessity for com- 
-Maunicating it increased, more concise forms or 
conventional letters were substituted ; but in the 
case of the Chinese, the primitive mode is still the 
principle upon which their characters are con- 
structed; so that their system may be called the 
perfection of the hieroglyphic method of written 
language. Having pictorial representations of na- 
tural objccts for their basis, the elementary signs 
of the Chinese language are few and simple. A 
horizontal, a perpendicular, two oblique lines drawn 
in different directions, and an acute angle and dot, | 
are the elements of which the Chinese characters 
consist. These marks are so combined in the first 
instance as to form 214 keys or generic characters, 
‘Thus, the symbol for ‘man’ is always present in 
a word which has direct or indirect reference to 
him; this character, for example, combined with 
the symbol for field, signifies a farmer. The Chi- 
nese notion of government is well expressed in 
another example: the verb ‘to govern’ is repre- 
sented by the two characters that stand for ‘bam- 
boo’ and ‘stroke.’ The keys are divided into 17 
classes, and the number of words thus formed, upon 
a system more complete than that of any of the 
W. languages, to be found in the most copious 
Chinese dictionaries, amounts to 40,000, each of 
which stands as arbitrarily for the thing or idea 
intended to be conveyed as a figure does in a paint- 
ing for the object it is meant to represent. Thus 
the character presents an object to the eye which 
enters the mind with a striking and vivid cer- 
tainty; it forms a feature which really is, or by 
early associations is considered, beautiful and im- 
pressive. Chinese writing is also more permanent 
than the alphabetic system, which is ever varying 
its spelling with the continually changing ‘pro- 
nunciation of the living voice. Perhaps the Chi- 
nese written language has contributed in some 
degree to the unity of the Chinese nation, (Dr. 
Marsham’s Clavis Sinica; Elements of Chinese 
Grammar, Introduction, p. xi.; De Guignes, Dic- 
tionnaire Chinois, Introduction ; Quarterly Review, 
lvi, 506 ; China Opened, i. 391.) The causes, how- 
ever, which operate to make the written language 
in Chiua the most complete and beautiful in the 
world, render oral communication the most difficult 
and confined. That systematic regularity which 
so continually requires the presence of the keys, 
as parts of words bearing different meanings, and 
thus precludes a necessary variety of sounds, leaves 
the spoken language as meagre and defective as, 
when written, it is rich and complete. The sound 
corresponding with our ¢ has at least 2,000 signifi- 
cations, and ‘one might write a perfectly intelli- 
gible treatise in which only the sound of e was 
employed.’ (China Opened, 1.383.) Thus, in con- 
versation between even two of the best educated 
Chinese, constant misapprekensions octur. ‘They 
understand each other,’ says Mr, Davis, ‘perfectly 
on paper, but are mutually unintelligible in speech.’ 
And in the most commou-place colloquy it is not ! 
unfrequent for ‘the speakers to resort to pen, or; 
rather brush, ink, and paper, to make themselves 
understood ; in the absence of these materials, they 
draw the figure of the root or key-in the air with 
their fingers. So that oratory is entirely unknown 
in China; and all affairs of importance, such as 
lawsuits, civil or criminal, are carried gn in writing. 
The deficiencies of the oral language are in a smail 
degree supplied by the different tones in which | 
the same words and their various significations are | 
uttered. But these inflections are so nice as to be 
only distinguishable by a native ear. The diffi- 
culty of free intellectual intercougse must have had | 
avery considerable effect in preventing the Chinesce 
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from advancing a step further in civilisation than 
they had attained so many hundred years ago. 

‘Feucation in China is more encouraged and fa- 
voured even than in Prussia; and such is the esti- 
mation in which, it is held, that all state employ- 
ments are given by competition, as school and 
college prizes to the best scholars, Schools for 
youth are abundant in every part of the empire; 
and education is so general, and its cost so reason- 
able, that reading and writing may be almost said 
to be universal. Language is taught to very young 
pupils by means of rude pictures which represent 
the names of the chief objects in nature and art, 
Then follows the San-tse-king, or summary of 
infant erudition, conveyéd in chiming lines of three 
words or feet, They soon after proceed to the 
‘Four Books,’ which contain the doctrines of Con- 
fucius, and which, with the ‘ Five Classics,’ subse- 
quently added, are, in fact, the Chinese Scriptures. 
Writing is taught by tracing the characters with 
a hair-pencil, on transparent paper placed over the 
copy. This is a most. important article in Chinese 
education, for no man who does not write a good 
hand can lay claim to literary distinction. ‘The 
emperor himself, when bestowing a great reward, 
writes a few characters on a piece of paper, and 
sends it to his favourite, and this is more valuable 
than conferring an order. (Davis, i. 290; China 
Opened, i. 396.) Females of the higher class are 
allowed to acquire a little reading and writing, and 
have been known to write poetry; but the great 
object of their education is to inculcate obedience, 
The schools established all over the empire are 
superintended by various officers appointed by 
government. In every district there is a sort of 
literary chancellor; but early aspirants are ex- 
amined by superintendents, who make the circuit 
of their district twice a year for that purpose. The 
pupils they approve of repair to the chief, and 
should they pass that ordeal, and thus obtain the 
approbation of the officers of their native district, 
they are eligible for the lowest literary honour of 
thestate, Thisis called Tew-tsae (flowery talent), 
For this degree the examinations take place twice 
in every three years in foos of every province; the 
scholars having each a theme given them from the 
‘Five Classics, in a large hall, are confined in 
separate boxes to prevent their receiving assist- 
ance from others; and every avenue is strictly 
guarded by soldiers. The Tew-tsae degree having 
been obtained, the aspirant has to acquire two 
other honours in the metropolis of his province, 
and he is placed on the books as eligible fur em- 
ployment corresponding with his advancement. 
‘Lo procure the highest state offices, an examina- 
tion before the national college, or Han-lin, is ne- 
cessary; but the very pinnacle of fame is only 
arrived at by being examined by the emperor him- 
self, Every literary honour confers the title of 
mandarin, and each’ degree is distinguished by a 
difference of the dress, which is, in some instances, 
very splendid. Genius and originality amongst a 
people so blindly enthusiastic in their admiration 
of the ancients, are considered rather a blot upon, 
than as an ornament to, the character of a student, 
Memory is the chief object of admiration—memory 
to repeat the greatest number of the wise sayings 
of the ancient sages. 

From what has been already stated, it will be 
readily conceived that the literature of the Chinese 
is most extensive. ‘Books,’ says Mr. Medhurst, 
‘are multiplied at a cheap rate, and to almost an 
indefinite extent, and every peasant and pediar 
has the common depositories of knowledge within 
his reach. It would not be hazarding too much 
to say, that in China there are more books and 
more people *to read them than in any other 
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country in the world, Amongst the 360,000,000 
of Chinamen, at least 2,000,000 are literati.” (China 
Opened, i, 417.) Yet it may appear strange that 
there is hardly one original writer among them : 
it is generally believed in China, that whatever is 
to be known has already been discovered and com- 
municated by the ancient sages; and should an 
author be bold enough to start any thing new, if 
that should happen to vary in the smallest par- 
ticular from the orthodox writers, he wonld be 
severely punished. It is this which keeps the 
knowledge and civilisation of China at a stand- 
still, ‘The historical writings are nothing more 
than elaborate chronologies; and, where real dates 
have been wanting, the writers are suspected of 
having supplied them from their own imaginations. 
‘The scientific and philosophical works of the Chi- 
nese are by the ‘ten philosophers,’ or Confucius 
and his disciples and commentators. Chinese lite- 
tature has, however, been in several respects un- 
justly depreciated. ‘It has been said, for example, 
that they are so ignorant and ostentatious as to 
suppose that China occupies the centre of the 
world, and that it is surrounded with a few insig- 
nificant and petty territories, all its tributaries, 
But the accounts that have been translated from 
Chinese writers of several forcign countries, how 
defective socver in many respects, are,sullicient to 
show that this is a most unfounded statement, It 
seems highly probable that the vast empire of 
China will, notwithstanding the extreme conscrva- 
tive character of its inhabitants, be gradually led 
within the pale of Western civilisation and Euro- 
pean modes of thought. Recent events, among 
them a war with the two greatest nations of Europe, 
have powerfully contributed to this effect. The 
boarding, by Chinese soldiers, of a smail vessel, 
the ‘Arrow,’ Oct. 8, 1856, and other trifling mat- 
ters, having led to a_war between Great Britain 
and China, in which France was made to join, the 
government of Pekin was in a short time reduced 
to such straits as to sue for peace on the most 
humiliating terms. According to the stipulations 
of the treaty of peace concluded between Great 
Britain and China, June 26, 1856, the empire is 
open to Nuropean travellers, especially British sub- 
jects, while British men-of-war may visit any 
Chinese port. More than this, it is stipulated that 
missionaries shall be allowed freely to preach the 
Gospel of Christ, and that Christianity shall be 
tolerated throughout the Chinese empire. 

CHINACHIN, large town of Nepaul, N. Hin- 
dostan, 250 m. WNW, Catamandoo, Its houses 
are of brick and stone, with flat roofs: it has two 
Hindoo temples, and an export trade in horses, 
cow tails, sheep, salt, musk, drugs, and woollen 
cloth; and imports metals, spices, cloth, &c., from 
other parts of, Hindostan. 

CHINAUB (an, Acesines), the largost river of 
the Punjab, rising in the Himalaya, in lat. about 
82° 10’ N., long, 37° 50’ E.; running at first with 
a NW. but afterwards with a SW. course between 
the Ravee (Hydraotes), and Ihylum (Hydaspes). 
It unites with the latter river below Ihung with 
considerable noise and violence, as remarked by 
the historians both of Alexander and Timour, and 
with the Sutlege (Hyphasis) near Ooch ; after 
which it joins the Indus, in lat. 29°, long. 70° 30’, 
About 50m, N, Lahore, it has been found to 
measure 14 m. across in the month of July; but, 
in the dry season, is there only 300 yards wide. 
It is no where fordable S. of the hills, though in 
many places easily crossed. Kishtawar, Viziera- 
bad, and Ihung are on its banks, 

CHINCHILLA, a city of Spain, prov. Albacete, 
cap, dist., in an elevated situation, on the high 
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72m, NNW. Murcia. Pop. 6,044 in 1857, The 
city has a church, convent, a hospital, barracks, 
and an ancient ruined castle, which was partly 
restored during the war of independence, There 
are mines of silver in the neighbourhood ; and it 
produces earthenware and some coarse linen and 
woollen cloths, 

CHINCHOOR,’ an inl. town of Hindostan; 
prev. Aurungabad, pres. Bombay, on the road be- 
tween that city and Pgouah, 10m, NNW. the* 
latter. Estimated pop. 5,000, including 300 Brah- 
min families. It is chiefly remarkable as the resi- 
dence of the Chintamun or Narrain Deo, an 
individual whose honours are hereditary, and who 
is believed by a large proportion of the Mahratta 
nation to be an incarnation of their favourite deity 
Goonputty, 

CHINGLEPUT, or ‘the Jaghire, a distr. of 
Hindostan; prov. Carnatic; pres. Madras; be- 
tween 12° and 14° N., and intersected by long, 
80° E.; having N. the distr, Nellore; WS, Arcot; 
and FE. the Bay of Bengal. Area, 2,253 sq.m, 
Pop, estim, at about 350,000. Surface generally 
low, but with hills interspersed; there are several 
tivers, the principal of which is the Palaur, which 
rises among the Nundydroog hills in Mysore, and 
after a winding course of 210 m., chiefly E., past 
Vellore, Arcot, Conjeveram, and Chingleput, falls 
into the sea, near Sadras. There are some lakes 
and lagoons, or inlets of the sea, the chief of which 
is that of Pulicat, Granite is the most abundant. 
of the primitive formations, and often projects in 
detached masses from the surface. Soil sandy 
and indifferent, and the country often barren, or 
overrun with low prickly bushes. Owing partly 
to the scarcity of water, but quite as much to the 
oppressivcness of the assessment, a large portion of. 
the land does not repay the cost of cultivation ; 
but the rest supplies the Madras market with 
grain, betel, fruit, oil, vegetables, &c.; the pal- 
myta (borassus flabelliformis) thrives without 
trouble, and is both cheap and abundant, There 
are no manufactures, excepting some of cloth, 
The great mass of the people are Hindoos, Chief 
towns, Chingleput and Conjeveram, This distr, 
was obtained by the E, I, Comp. in 1763, from 
the nabob of the Carnatic, whé rented it till 1780, 
when the Madras pres, assumed the entire control 
over it. It was twice invaded by Hyder Ali, and 
was afterwards nearly depopulated by famine and 
emigration, During the present century it has 
been gradually recovering. 

CIUNGLEYUT (Singhalapetta), an inl. town of 
Hindostan; presid. Madras, cap, of the above 
distr.; in a smail valley, in great part covered by 
a beautiful artificial Jake; 20 m. W. the Bay. of 
Bengal, and 38 m. SSW. Madras; lat. 24° 46’ N., 
long. 80° E, Though much reduced in extent, it 
has a fort of great strength, and in a good state of 
defence: the latter incloses an inner fort, in which 
the public functionaries hold their several courts 
and offices, 

CHINON, a town of France, dép. Indre-et- 
Loire, cap. arrond,, on the Vienne, 26 m, SW. 
‘Yours. Pop. 6,905 in 1861, The town was for- 
merly fortified; and the ruins of its walls and 
those of its castle are its most important and. 
interesting objects. It has a court of primary 
jurisdiction, a commercial college, and some manu- 
factures of and woollen stuffs. The cele- 
brated Rabelais was born within a short-distance 
of Chinon, in 1483, . 

CHINSURAH, an inl. town of Hindostan, prov. 
Bengal, formerly a Dutch settlement, but latterly 
transferred to the British government, on the W. 
side of the Hoogh]? river, 18 m. N, Caleutta, and 








toad from Valencia to Madrid, 146 m. SE. Madrid, i aout 2m. NNE. Chandernagore; lat. 22° 52' N., 
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long. 88° 28’ EF. In appearance it has quite a 
Duteh character. There are many small reat 
houses, with green doors and windows, A pretty 
little square, with grass-plot and promenades, 
shaded by trees ; a fortified factory ; and a gloomy 
old-fashioned government-house, are the more re- 
markable features, 

CHIO, See Scto. ‘ 

CHIOGGIA, or CHIOZZA (perhaps the Portus 
#dro of the ancients), a gea-port town of Austrian 
Italy, prov. Venice, cap. distr,, on an islarid of the 
same name, at the §, extremity of the lagoon of 
Venice, 14 m. 8, that city. Pop. 26,800 in 1858, 
The town is about 2 m, in circuit; well built; 
contains a wide and handsome street lined with 
porticos, a cathedral, hospital, orphan asylum, and 
theatre; and is connected with the mainland by a. 


stone bridge of forty-three arches. It has a har-7 


bour with 17 ft. water, protected by two forts: 
there are other batteries, and Chioggia is deemed 
one of the most strongly defended points of the 
Venetian lagoon. It is a bishopric, and has an 
episcopal palace, a gymnasium, a high seminary, 
conventual female school, and an evening rudi- 
mental school attended by nearly 300 poor chil- 
dren, In its vicinity are some important salt- 
works, which, together with the manufacture of 
cordage, the building of vessels, for which there 
are thirty-six slips, navigation, and fishing, occupy 
many of the inhab. Trade active in Italian and 
German produce, and facilitated by canals com- 
municating with the Brenta, Adige, and Po, 

CHIPPENHAM, a parl, bor,, town, and par. of 
England, co. Wilts, hund, Chippenham, 87 m. W. 
London, 20 m, E. Bristol, on the Great Western 
railway. Pop. of municipal bor. 1,603, and of 
parl, bor, 7,075 in 1861, The town is situated on 
the Avon, which is here crossed by a bridge of 
twenty-two arches, It is well built, paved, lighted 
with gas, and amply supplied with water. From 
its situation at the intersection of two great roads, 
the Malmesbury and the London and Bath lines, 
many daily coaches formerly used to pass it, and 
it had a bustling appearance. It is now on the 
line of the Great Western railway, and a branch 
of the Berks and Wilts canal terminates in the 
town, ‘The church is a spattous structure of 
various dates, some portion being as old as the 
12th century: there are also several dissentin; 
chapels, a free school for twelve children, ani 
other charitable and benevolent institutions. The 
market, which was formerly very extensive, is 
held on Friday, There are large cattie-fairs, 
May 17, June 22, Oct. 29, and Deo, 11. 

Though one of the oldest towns in the kingdom, 
Chippentfam received no charter till 1554, Under 
the Municipal Reform Act, it is governed by four 
aldermen and. twelve counsellors, and the limits 
of the bor. have beer extended for municipal pur- 
poses, so as to include the whole town and a pop. 
of about 4,000. The corporation revenue amounts 
to about 8502, a year, derived principally from an 
estate left for the maintenance of the bridge and 
of a road to Derryhill in the vicinity, A court of 
requests for debts under 4()s, sits successively here 
and at Calne’ and Corsham, 

Chippenham has sent two members to the H. 
of C. from the reign of Edward I, Previously to 
the Reform Act, the right of voting was restricted 
to the occupiers of 129 burgage tenements within 
the ancient bor, The extension of the limits of 
the ‘parl. bor, by the Boundary Act has been no- 
ticed above. Registered elector’, 375 in 1865, 

CHIPPING NORTON, a town and par. of Eng- 
land, co, Oxford, hund. Chadlington, 85 m. NW. 
London by London and North Western railway. 
Pop. 3,137 in 1861, The town is built partly oa 
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low and partly on high ground. It has a-large, 
Gothic church, with 2 low tower; a free school, 
founded by Edward VI.; a subscription school, 
for educating and clothing forty girls; and alms- 
houses feunded in 1640. It returned two members 
to the H. of C. in the 80th of Edward L, and the 
32nd and 33rd of Edward III. Its bailiffs were 
empowered by a charter of James I. to decide 
actions under 40s, 

About 3 m, from Chipping Norton is the Row]- 
drich monument, formed of upright stones, ar- 
ranged in a neatly circular form. "hia Monument 
is ascribed by Dr, Stukeley, though probably with- 
out any good foundation, to the Druids. (See 
AVEBURY.) 

CHISWICK, a par. and vi of England, co. 
Middlesex, Kensington div. of Ossulston hund., 
on the N, bank of the Thames, 44 m, from Hyde 
Park corner by road, and 84 m. from Waterloo 
Bridge by London and South Western railway. 
Pop. of par. 6,505 in 1861. ‘The church, which 
has been frequently repaired and altered, has se- 
veral interesting monuments; and in the church- 
yard is the tomb of Hogarth. There are many 
fine villas; but the great ornament of the place 
is Chiswick House, belonging to the Duke of 
Devonshire, It was built after the model of a 
villa by Palladio, by the famous Earl of Burling- 
ton, and has a choice collection of paintings. The 
illustrious statesmen, C. J. Fox and George Can- 
ning, breathed their last in this villa, ss 

CHITORE, a city and strong fortress of Hindo- 
stan, prov. Rajpootana, and formerly the cap. of 
the rajahship of Odeypoor, 64 m. ENE. that city. 
The fortress, situated upon a rock scarped by na- 
ture and art to the height of from 80 to 120 ft., is 
surrounded by a rude wall with semicircular bas- 
tions, the circuit of which is said to be 12 m., but 
which incloses only a narrow, irregular, and dis~ 
proportionately small area, Its outworks are mas- 
sive and striking, and its appearance picturesque : 
its interior contains numerous temples, several 
palaces, some minarets, one of which is a square 
tower of white marble, nine stories high, and sur- 
mounted by a cupola; and many wells, fountains, 
and cisterns, All the public buildings are of Hin- 
doo origin, excepting one erected by a son of Au- 
run, The town, seated below the fortress, 
is d iefly inhabited by weavers and dealers in 


grain, 

+ CHITTAGONG (Chatur, , a dist. of India 
beyond the Ganges and Brakmmaputra, but included 
in the prov, of Bengal, of which it forms the SE. 
extremity, lying chiefly between Jat. 21° and 23° 
N., and_long. 91° 80’ and 98° E,, having N. Ti 
perah, E. the country of the indep. Khyens, g 
Arracan, and W, the Bay of Bengal. Length, N. 
to §,, about 165 m.; breadth uncertain, Pop. esti- 
mated at 790,000. The islands of Hattia, Sun- 
deep, and Bameeny, with Mascal and others con- 
tiguous to its shores, are under its jurisdiction. 
Its coast, S. of the mouth of the Karnaphuli or 
Chittagong river, abounds with openings and har- 
bours ; but unfortunately none of them are avail- 
able for ships of any size, their mouths being 
choked up with sandbanks and shoals. Surface 
along the coast low and flat; the interior is hilly; 
and the E, frontier is formed by the same exten- 
sive mountain chain which bounds Sylhet, Ti 
perah, and Arracan, to the E., and which in this 
portion of its extent varies from 2,000 to 5,600 ft, 
in height. In this region many streams arise ~ 
which disembogue on the Chittagong coast, Cli- . 
mate in many similar to that of Bengal; 
but the rains set in earlier, and last longer: in the 
hill region the crops often suffer from the inunda- 
tions of thé mountain torrents, as they do on the 
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=~ goaat from invasions of the sea. Chittagong ‘is in | its principal street is remarkably spacious. The 


; among numerous proprietors. 


many parts particularly healthy, and is, therefore, 
often frequented by Europeans from Bengal. Man: 
of the valleys and plains possess so fertile a soil 
that ve 
Much of the country is overgrown with jungle, 
and the whole of the mountain chain is covered 
with lofty forests. ‘The hilly region, when cleared, 
is believed to be well adapted for the culture of 
eoffée, pepper, and spices. ‘The low hills are inter- 
spersed with many hamlets inhabited by Mughs, 
who emigrated thither after the conquest of Arra- 
can by the Birmese in 1783, in the neighbourhood 
of which, on small plots of cleared land, they 
raise plantains, ginger, betel-leaf, the sugar-cane, 
cotton, indigo, tobacco. and capsicum. ‘The hills 
in the N. are inhabited by Tripurah, Joomea, and 
other tribes, apparently without any dependence 
on particular chiefs; who cultivate cotton and 
rice, and rear hogs, goats, and poultry, which they 
exchange with the Bengalese for salt, iron, earth- 
enware, and fish, . 
Notwithstanding the fertility of its soil, Chitta- 
gong is, upon the whole, but thinly inhabited : 
towards the end of last century it was estimated 
that there was twice as much unproductive hilly 
country as cultivated arable land. Landed pro- 
perty is mostly divided into very small portions, 
The waste lands, 


, When cleared, become liable to assessment under 


the decennial land settlement. Except on the 
sea-coast, towns and villages are very scarce, The 
Mughs or Arracanese inhabit cither temporary 
hamlets, which they change together with the 
apots they cultivate, or else permanent dwellings 
about 40 ft. long by 20 broad, elevated on posts 
several feet from the ground, after the fashion of 
some Ultra-Gangetic nations, ascended by a ladder 
or notched stick, and much more comfortable in 
their interior than the huts of the Bengalese pea- 


fort, enclosed by the town, is probably-the. most 
elaborate specimen of a defended rock to be found 
in S. India; an endless labyrinth of walls of solid 


little labour insures redundant crops. masonry winds irregularly up to the summit, 


guarding every accessible point, and forming en- 
closure within enclosure; the more exposed points 
are crowned with batteries, and the ascent is part- 
ly by steps, and partly by superficial notches cut 
in the rock, and scaled with great difficulty, Such 
is the intricacy of the works, that an enemy might 
be master of the outer walls and yet not materially 
advanced towards the reduction of the fort. The 
lower enclosure contains the former poligar’s pa- 
lace, now occupied by the British commandant, 

other ancient structures, the officers’ bungalows, 
lana a reservoir of good water which supplies all 
the town: in the other enclosures there are two 
other tanks, vatious Hindoo temples, a deep ma- 
gazine sunk in the rock, and a depét for ghee. 
At a short distance W, of Chitteldroog is a curious 
suite of subterranean chambers, apparently the 
former habitations of devotee worshippers of Siva. 
This station is noted above all others in India for 
the great variety and excellence of its fruits. 

CHIUSA, an inl. town of N. Italy, prov. Coni, 
cap. mand., on the Pesio, 7 m. SE. Coni. Pop, 
6,314 in 1861, The inhabitants are chiefly occu- 
pied in the manufacture of silk goods and mirrors, 
and vine cultivation. The town is well built. A 
continuation of the ancient Emilian way passes 
through its vicinity. 

CHIVASSO, an inl. town of N, Italy, prov. 
Turin, cap, Mand., on the Po, in a fertile plain, 13 
m.NE. Turin. Pop. 8,734 in 1861, The town was 
formerly one of the strongest places in Piedmont, 
but is now surrounded by only a simple wall with 
two gates leading te two suburbs, It has a square, 
a church, and several convents, and some trade in 
corn and cattle. 





santry, The male Mugh pop. have adopted the] CHOLET, or CHOLLET, a town of France, 
dress and habits of Bengal, while the females re- | dép. Maine-et-Loire, cap. cant., on the Maine, 
tain those of Arracan and Ava: all are Buddhists. | 12 m. SSE, Beaupreau, on the railway from Paris 
The Mohammedans in this dist. are to the Hindoos | to Nantes. Pop, 12,753 in 1861, e town is 
as 8 (62; but are extremely tolerant, and have | finely situated, and had formerly several religions 
adopted many Hindoo habits and customs, The | houses and a superb castle, destroyed during the © 
chief exports of Chittagong are timber, planks, | revolution. Extensive manufactures of cottons 
canvass, coarse cloths, stockings, umbrellas, &c.;} were established here and in the neighbouring 
on the sea coast salt, which is a government mo- | communes during the last century ; but the town 
nopoly, is extensively manufactured. Coal is be- | having been the theatre of a battle, in 1798, be- 
lieved to exist, but no mines have yet been worked. | tween the Vendéans and the republicans, the 
The elephants of Chittagong have been celebrated | manufactures were all but destroyed, and the 
both for size and excellence. They are admirably | workmen either put to death or dispersed, In 
adapted for the camp and the chase, and hunting | 1795, however, after the first pacification of Vendde, 
them still forms a chief occupation of some of the | the expatriated manufacturers returned to Cholet; 
forest inhabitants. Many were formerly caught | and, instead of being dispirited by their disasters, 
and exported, yielding a considerable profit to the | entered with fresh vigour on a new career of in- 
sovereign; the trade in them is now farmed by | dustry, and have succeeded in carrying the manu- 
the government to a contractor. factures of the town and its vicinity to a higher 
Chittagong probably once formed part of the | pitch of prosperity than ever. At present there 
extensive kingdom of ‘fripurah, In the sixteenth | are establishments for the spinning of cotton and 
century it was successively possessed by the Aff- | wool, with extensive bleach-fields and dye-works, 
ghan kings of Bengal and the Arracan rajah; in} A great variety of cotton, linen, and other goods 
1760 it was finally ceded by its nabob to the | are produced in the town. 
British. CHOLULA, an inl. town of Mexico, state of 
, CHITTELDROOG (Sitala durga, the spotted | La Puebla, in a fertile plain S, of the Cordillera of 
Castle), an inland town and fortress of Hindostan, | the Malinche, 8 m. WNW. Puebla, and 64 m. SE, 
ov. and dom. of Mysore, but occupied by a} Mexico; lat. 19° 2" 6” N., long. 98° 13° 16” W. 
Baitish garrison; cap. of a dist., on a cluster of | Pop., when visited by Humboktt, 16,000; but it 
rocks at the extremity of a ridge of hills, 110 m. } has fallen off*in the interval. It was compared by 
NNE, Seringapatam, 280 m, WNW. Madras; lat. | Cortez, in the early part of the 16th century, with 
14° 4°'N., long. 76° 30’ E, The town, which | the most populous cities of Spain ; but it declined 
stretches along the base of the droog or fortress at | with the rise of Puebla. It still, however, covers 
the NE., is surrounded by dilapidated ramparts of | a large space of ground, and the size of its gteat 
granite with round towers at intervals, a spacious | square indicates its past importance. It congains 
ditch excavated from the rock, and a wide-spread | many churches, arti regular and broad streets; the 
glacis: it is neither very large nor populous, but | Zouses are mostly of one. story, and flat roofed, 
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There are some manufactures of cotton cloth, 
The principal extant relic of its ancient grandeur 
is'a hage pyramid, or teocalfi, to the E. of the 
town, now covered with prickly-pear, cypress, and 
other evergreen shrubs, and looking ‘at a distance 
like a natural conical-shaped hill. As it is ap- 
proached, however, it is seen to consist of four dis- 
tinct. pyramidical stories, the whole built with 
alternate layers of clay and sun-dried bricks, and 
crowned with a small church, According to 
Humboldt, each side of its base measures 439 
metres (1,440 ft.), being almost double the base of 
the great pyramid of Cheops (which stands on an 
area equa! to that of Lincoln’s Inn Fields) ; its 
height, however, is only 50 metres (164 ft.). It 
appears to have been constructed exactly in the 
rection of the four cardinal points. The ascent 
tothe platform on the summit is by a flight of 120 
steps. This elevated area comprises 4,200 sq. 
metres (5,023 sq. yds,), The chapel erected on it 
is in the shape of a cross, about 90 ft, in length, 
with two towers and a dome. It was dedicated to 
the Virgin by the Spaniards, and has succeeded to 
a temple of Quetzalcoatl, the god of the air, This 
pyramidal pile is, however, conjectured to have 
served for a cemetery, as well as for the purposes 
of religion; and Ilumboldt and other authorities 
regard it as bearing a remarkable analogy to the 
temple of Belus, and ‘other ancient structures of 
the Oriental world, The Indians believe it to be 
hollow, and have a tradition that during the abode 
of Cortez at Cholula a number of armed warriors 
‘were concealed within it, who were to have fallen 
suddenly upon the Spanish army. At all events, 
it is certain that Cortez, having ‘sume suspicion or 
information of such a plot, unexpectedly assaulted 
the citizens of Cholula, 6,000 of whom were killed. 
In making the present road from Puebla to Mexico, 
the first story of this pyramid was cut through, 
and a square stone chamber discovered, destitute 
of an outlet, supported by beams of cypress, and 
built in a remarkable way, every succeeding course 


of bricks passing beyond the Iower, in a manner} 


similar to some rude substitutes for the arch met 
with in certain Egyptian edifices, In this chamber, 
two skeletons, some idols in basalt, and some 
curiously varnished and painted vases, were found. 
There are some other detached masses of clay and 
unburnt brick in the immediate vicinity, in one of 
which, apparently an ancient fortress, many 
human bones, earthenware, and weapons of the 
ancient Mexicans, have been found. The view 
from the great pyramid, embracing the Cordillera, 
the voleanoes of La Puebla, and the cultivated 
plain beneath, is both extensive and magnificent, 
Cholula is surrounded by corn fields, aloe planta- 
tions, and neatly cultivated gardens. (Humboldt, 
Researches, i. 88, Eng. Trans.; Bullock; Six 
Months in Mexico, pp. 114-116 ; Ward, Antiq. of 
Mexico.) 

CHOOROO, an inl. town of Hindostan, prov. 
Rajpootana, in a naked tract of sand hills, 100 m, 
ENE, Bicanere; lat, 28° 12’ N,, long. 74° 35’ E, 
Itis 14 m. in circ, exclusive of its suburbs, and 
has a very handsome external appearance. The 
houses are all terraced, and, as well as the walls of 
the town, are built of a kind of limestone found in 
vast quantities in this part of the prov., of a very 
pure white, but soft, and apt to crumble. In 1817 
Chooroo waa plundered by one of Mfeer Khan’s 
sirdars; in 1818 it was visited by a British de- 
tachment, and afterwards transferred to the rajah 
of Bicanere: its chief, however, is rather a de- 
pendent than a subject of that prince. 

CMORLEY, a par. and market to. of England, 
“eo. Lancashire, hund. Leyland, $n the Chor, 20 my 
NW. Manchester, 8 m. N. Wigan, and 175 m- 
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NWN. London, by London and North Western 
railway. Pop. 15,013 in 1861, This thriving town, 
which takes its name from the stream near the 
source of which it is situated, stands on a rising 
‘ground about a mile above the confluence of the 
Chor and Yarrow. It is well built; streets broad, 
lighted with gas, and abundantly supplied with 
water from a reservoir, into which the stream is 
thrown up by steam machinery. ‘The par. church 
of St. Laurence is an ancient structure in the 
Norman style; that of St. George, a handsome 
edifice, was built by the parl. commissioners in 
1835, at an expense of 13,7002, The Independents, 
Unitarians, Methodists, and R, Catholics have 
places of worship, to some of which Sunday-schools 
areattached. A free grammar school was founded. 
in 1634, and a national school in 1824. The town 
is governed by a constable chosen annually at a 
court leet. The increase of population—from 
4,516 in 1801—is a consequence of the still more 
rapid increase of the cotton trade, As early as 
1790, spinning-mills began to be erected in’ the 
town, Exclusive of yarn, the fabrics principally 
produced are mustins, jackonets, and fancy goods, 
Bleach-greens and print-works are established on 
the banks of the neighbouring streams, The coal 
mines in the neighbourhood have contributed 
greatly to the improvement of the town; there are 
also valuable quarries of slate, and gritstone for 
mills, with lead and iron mines, The Liverpool , 
and Leeds canal, which passes within half a mile 
of the town, and is joined by that from Lancaster 
and Preston at a short distance from it, affords 
great facilities for conveying the produce of the 
factories and mines throughout all the N, counties, 
Markets are held on Tuesday ; fairs on 26th March 
and 5th May for horned cattle; 21st October for 
horses; and 4th, 5th, and 6th Sept. for woollens 
and general purposes, 

CHOWBENT, or ATHERTON, a township of 
England, co, Lancashire, hund. W. Derby, par. 
‘h, 10m. WNW. Manchester, and 6 m, ESE. 
igan, Pop. 5,907 in 1861. This is a thriving 
place, Previously to the American war, the 
making of nails was extensively carried on here; 
and, though the manufacture has declined, con- 
siderable quantities are still made for exportation. 
It is also remarkable for several inventions and 
improvements in.cotton machinery ; and it is said 
that the value of the application of heat in the 
production of some kinds of cottoh fabries was dis- 
covered here, The Bolton and Leigh railway 

isses within a short distance of the town. 

‘airs, at which premiums for the best cattle are 
given, take place on the first Saturday in May, and 
the last Saturday in October. 

CHRISTCHURCH, a parl, bor. and par. of 
England, co. Hants, New Forest, W. div., hund. 
Christchurch, 99 m. SW. London by Londen and 
South Western railway. Pop. of parl. bor. 9,368, 
and of par. 7,042, in 1861. It is situated at the 
confluence of the Avon and Stour, about 1m, from 
where their united streams fall into Christchurch 
Bay, 90 m. SW. London, The town presents no 
symptoms of activity or industry. No trade nor 
manufacture is carried on. The church was the 
collegiate one of the ancient priory, and is a large, 
fine structure; the older part in the Norman, the 
rest in the earlier and later pointed styles: the 
fine tower is of the fifteenth century. It has a 
very ancient and curiously carved altar, and many 
beautiful chapels, ‘There are also two episcopal 
chapels (one of them built by parliamentary grant 
in 1823, with 462 free sittings), a Roman Catholic 
chapel, a dissenting ditto, a free school of uncer- 
tain foundation, educating ten boys, a national 








and a Lancastrian school, and several small cha- 
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yities, Market on Mondays: fairs, Trinity Thurs- 
day, and Oct. 17, for horses and cattle, It returned 
two members to the H. of C, in 35th Edw. I. and 
in the Ind Edw. IJ. No other return appears till 
the 18th of Eliz.; since which period it regularly 
returned two members, till the Reform Act de- 
prived it of one of them. ‘The franchise, pre- 
viously to this act, was vested in the corporation, 
which consisted of a mayor and an unlimited 


number of burgesses, The Boundary Act very’ 


materially extended the limits of the parl. bor. 
Registered electors, 351 in 1861. ‘The harbour 
has a shifting bar, with not more than 5 or 6 ft. 
‘water over it, so that it is accessible only Xt spring 
tides for the smaller class of coasters. *'There are 
several breweries in the town; and the manufac- 
ture of watch springs empfoys a few hands, The 
name is derived from its ancient priory, of very 
remote origin. ‘There are traces of many ancient 
camps and barrows in its vicinity. 
CHRISTIANIA, a sea-port town.of Norway, of 
which it is the cap., on the Agger, at the bottom 
of a very deep gulf or fiord, to which it gives 
name; 162 m, ESE. Bergen, 242 m, S, by E, 
Drontheim, and 255 m. W. by N. Stockholm, 
Pop. 44,212 in 1860. The town is surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of hills, and its situation is ex- 
tremely picturesque. It is well laid out; streets 
spacious and regular, and some of*them even 
handsome, Houses in the town all brick or stone; 
those of wood having been prohibited, on account 
of the former frequency of fires, They are airy 
and well built, though seldom more than two 
stories high, In the best quarters they are built 
round an open square court, and are generally oc- 
eupied by several families, It is the residence of 
the viceroy, and the scat of the diet ; has a cathe- 
dral, and three other charches; a military and a 
lunatic hospital, two orphan asylums, a house of 
correction, a new town hall and exchange, and 
two theatres; but none of the public buildings 
in any wise remarkable. Four suburbs part from 
the town as a centre, one of which is the old town 
of Opslo, from which Christiania originated, In 
these, wooden houses are not prohibited; and, as 
the suburbs are mostly inhabited by the lower 
classea, the dwellings are chiefly of wood, A short 
distance beyond the walls is the royal palace, a 
plain brick building of modern construction. The 
whole vicinity of the town is sprinkled with the 
country houses of citizens. ‘The gulf of Christi- 
ania unites with the farthest N. point of the Ska- 
getac: though in parts narrow, and difficult of 
navigation, it has deep water throughout, there 
being 6 or 7 fathoms close to the quay. Christi- 
ania is the seat of the higher courts of law, and a 
university. The latter is attended by about 600 
students, and has attached to it a public library, 
with 115,000 volumes, collections of natural his- 
and mineralogy, a museum of northern anti- 
uities, an observatory, and a botanic garden. 
ere is a military school, with schools of com- 
merce and design, elementary schools, and several 
learned and philanthropic societies. Manufactures 
not very extensive; the chief are those of wool- 
Tens, tobacco, glass, hardware, soap, leather, and 
cordage. Principal exports, timber, deals, glass, 
iron and nails, smaltz, bones, oak-bark, and salted 
and pickled fish, a staple mostly sent to Bergen. 
The deals of Christiania have always been held 
in the highest estimation, in consequence of the 
sap being carefully cut away. Christiania was 
built by Christian IV., king of Denmark, in 1624, 
CHRISTIANSAND, a sea-port and fortified 
town of Norway, near its S, extremity, cap. dio- 
cese of same name, dist. Mandahl, on the Ska- 
gerac, at the head of a deep fiord, 160 m. SW. 


} 
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Christiania, Pop. 10,536 in 1860, The town is 
regularly laid out; streets long and wide, houses 
generally built of wood, and separated by gardens, 
Chief public building the cathedral, a Gothic 
structure, and, next to that of Drontheim, the 
finest ecclesiastical edifice in Norway. Here is an 
asylum for the poor, a sail-cloth manufactory, and 
docks for the construction of vessels, ship build- 
ing being the principal branch of industry. The 
harbour is very secure, and sheltered on nearly 
every side by lofty and rocky heights. It is weil 
supplied with fish ; and lobsters are taken in great 
numbers, and exported to the London markets. 
Timber is another principal article of export. 
Christiansand ranks as the fourth town in Nor- 
way ; it is a bishopric, and ,the residence of a go- 
vernor, It was founded in 1641 by Christian IV., 
king of Denmark, who intended to make it the 
principal naval port of his dominions, 

CHRISTOPHER'S (ST.), or ST, KITT’S, one 
of the W, India islands belonging to Great Britain, - 
lying about lat. 17° 20’ N., and Jong. 62° 40° W., 
and about 50 m. W. by N, Antigua, of the govern- 
ment of which island it constitutes a part. Length, 
NW. to SE, about 15 m.; breadth in general 
about 4 m., but no more than 3 m. towards its 
SE. extremity, where it is divided by only a nar- 
row channel from the island of Nevis, Total area 
103 sq. m.; pop. 23,177 in 1851, and 24,440 in 
1861, The island contains many rugged preci- 
pices and barren mountains, the principal of which, 
Mount Misery, an extinct volcano, rises to 3,711 
ft, above the sea. The climate is healthy, but 
violent hurricanes sometimes oceur. Of 43,720 
acres of land, the extent of the surface of the 
island, it is estimated that nearly half is unfit for 
culture, The soil of the plains, however, which 
is of a volcanic origin, imtermixed with a fine 
loam, makes amends by its fertility for the barren- 
ness of the mountains. Sugar is the great article 
of cultivation, the only articles raised in addition 
to it being a little cotton, coffee, and arrow-root, 
The value of the prihcipal articles of luce im- 
ported into the U. Kingdom from St. Christopher's 
amounted to 68,3282 in 1850; to 184,3287. in 1855; 
to 166,6392, in 1860; and to 148,929 in 1868. The 
exports from the U. Kingdom to St. Christopher's 
were of the value of 92,4192 in 1850; of 96,0982, 
in 1855; of 168,034 in 1860; and of 151,885/, in 
1863. The island is divided into nine parishes, 
and contains four towns, Basseterre, Sandy Point, 
Old Koad, and Deep Bay. The first two are ports 
of entry established by law. Basseterre, in the 
SW., is the cap. It*contains about 800 houses, 
and, as weJl as Sandy Point and some other parts 
of the island, is defended by several batteries, St. 
Christopher's was discovered, in 1493, by Colum- 
bus, who gave it the name it bears; but it was not 
settled till 1623, when @ party of English took 
possession of it, After many disputes for its occu- 
pation with the French and Spaniards, it was 
finally ceded to Great Britain at the peace of 
Utrecht in 1713, 

CHUDLEIGH, a town and par. of England, 
co, Devon, hund. Exminster, Area of par., 6,230 
acres. Pop. of ditto, 2,108 in 1861. The town, on 
an acclivity near the Teign, 8m. S. by W. Exeter, 
consists chiefly of one wide street of well-built 
houses, being part of the main line of road from 
Exeter to Pigmouth, The church is an old struc- 
ture amidst fine trees; the vicarage in the pa- 
tronage of such of the parishioners as have free- 
holds to the amount of 5%, a year and upwards. 
There are two dissenting chapels, a grammar 
school, founded 1668, with a residence for the 
master, and three exhibitions to the ‘university of 





! @mbridge, a national school, and several charities, 
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Market on Saturdays, Fairs, Easter Tuesday, 
third Tuesday and Wednesday in June, and Oct. 
_ 2, for cattle and sheep, The serge manufacture 
* was formerly carried on to some extent, but at 
present there is no manufacture of any kind, and 
the labouring part of the pop. are chieily engaged 
in agriculture. Ugbrook Park, in the immediate 
neighbourhood (the ‘seat of Lord de Clifford), is 
considered one of the finest in the kingdom. * 
CHUMBUL (supposed to be the Sambus of 
Arrian), a river of Hindostan, which rises in Mal- 
wah prov., and falls inte the Jumna river, about 
25 m. below Etaweh, after a course of about 500 
m., generally in a NK, direction. 
CHUMPANEER, a town and large district of 
Hindostan, prov. Gujerat: the former, called also 
Powanghur, stands on a scarped rock 25 m. NE. 


Baroda, and is supposed to have been the cap. of | 


a Hindoo principality, before the Mohammedan 
rule in India, ‘The remains of an ancient city 
stretch for several miles on either side of it. This 
town was taken by Humayoon in 1534, and by 
the British in 1803, 

CHUPRAH, a town of Hindostan, prov. Bahar, 
distr. Saran, of which it is the cap., on the N. side 
of the Ganges, along which it extends for nearly 
a mile; 833 m, W. by N. Patna. Pop about 
80,000, It has some trade in cotton and sugar. 

CHUQUISACA (formerly La Plataor Charcas), 
an inland city of 8. America, cap. Bolivia, in a 
small plain surrounded by heights, on the N. bank 
of the Cachimayo, and on the high road between 
Potosi and Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 55m. ENE. 
the former, and 220 m, SW. the latter; lat. 19° 
29'S, long, 66° 40’ W. Estimated pop. 10,000, 
pretty equally divided amongst Spaniards, In- 
dians, and. mixed races. The city contains a 
large and handsome cathedral, with some good 
paintings and decorations, several monastic es- 
tablishments with splendid churches, a conventual 
hospital, three nunneries, and a university. The 
best houses are but one story in height, but 
roomy, and have pleasant gardens: it is supplied 
with water from several public fountains, The 
climate is mild; but the rains are of long con- 
tinuance, and during the winter violent tempests 
are not.unfrequent, Chuquisaca was founded in 
1539, made a bishopric in 1551, the seat of a 
royal audiencia in 1559, and an archbishopric 
in 1608. 

CIBZA, or ZIEZA (an. Catina, or Cartela), a 
town of Spain, prov. Murcia, on the Segura, in a 
rich well-cultivated plain, 24m, NW. cap. Pop. 
9,516 in 1857, The town convents for both 
sexes, a workhouse, public granary, ec. ; 
manufactures of coarse linens. On the opposite 
side of the river are ruins supposed by some to 
be those of the ancient Carteja, 

NCINNATI, a’city of the U. S, of Amenca, 
Ohio, cap. co. Hamilton, and, next to New Orleans, 
the largest and most flourishing commercial town 
in the W, part of the Union, on the N, bank of 
the Ohio, about 410 W. by N. Washington, 
Pop. 24,831 in 1830; 46,388 in 1840; 115,436 in 
1850; and 161,044 in 1860, ‘The town is built 
on two inclined plateaux rising from the river, 
one about 50 ft, higher than the other, and both 
running parallel to the Ohio, It is regularly laid 
out; streets wide and clean, and intersecting each 
other mostly at right angles. They are generally 
lined with trees on either side, and most of the 
houses have a smal) enclosure in front filled with 
flowering shrubs. Houses mostly of red and 
particoloured brick; but many are stuccoed, 
and a few are of stone, 

- the city is appropriated to public buildings. 
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churches: the city has also the Cincinnati col- 
lege, 2 theatres, 4 market-houses, one 500 ft. in 
Jength, a court-house, medical college, mechanics’ 
institute, Catholic atheneum, 2 museums, a 
lunatic asylum, with hospitals, and numerous 
schools, Manufactures extensive and increasing: 
the principal are those of iron; next in impor- 
tance are cabinet work, steam-bvat building, and 
hat-making; the manufacture of cotton and 
woollen stuffs, and extensive distilleries and flour- 
mills. Cincinnati is the largest pork-market in 
the Union, Two-thirds of all the hogs fed in the 
foresta of Ohio, Kentucky, and W. Virginia, -are 
driven here for slaughter and exportation, The 
buildings for this branch of trade are very exten- 
sive, and occupy many acres. 

The Ohio is 600 yards wide at Cincinnati, and 
navigable for small steam-vessels as far as Pitts- 
burgh, 464 m. higher. Lane Seminary, founded 
in 1829, chiefly for theology, and situated about 
2 m. from the city, has 2 commodious edifices, 
and contains 100 rooms for students, It possesses 
a library of 10,000 volumes, One of the museums 
contains a number of enormous organic remains 
and antique vases, excavated from some of the 
ancient mounds in Ohio. ‘There are a great many 
religious and benevolent associations, several 
academies, 2 public library, and some excellent 
hotels. ‘The pop. is composed of emigrants from 
all the states of America and most of the countries 
in Europe. There are said to be no less than 
80,000 German settlers, 

The advance made by Cincinnati has been won- 
derfully rapid. It was founded in 1789, and in 
1800 the population was only 500; in 1810, it was 
2,500; in 1815, about 6,500; in 1820, 9,600; and 
in 1860 it amounted, as already seen, to 161,044, 
Its picturesque situation, and the beauty of its 
environs and of the surrounding scenery, have 
gained for it the title of ‘Queen of the West;’ 
while its central position, the abundance of its 
railway communication, and its rapid increase in 

opulation and commerce, make it probable that 
it will speedily rival in wealth and importance 
the principal cities of the United States. 

CINTRA (Mons Cynthia), a town of Portugal, 
12 m. WNW. Lisbon. Pop, 4,460 in 1858. ‘This 
Richmond of the Portuguese capital is situated at 
the head of the rich and beautiful valley of the 
Collaris, and at the foot of a rugged rock or moun- 
tain, The latter ‘is in part covered with scanty 
herbage; in parts it rises into conical hill, formed 
of immense stones, and piled so strangely that. alk 
the machinery of deluges and volcanos must fail 
to satisfy the inquirer for their origin. On one of 
the mountain eminences stands the Penha con- 
vent, visible from the hills near Lisbon; on an- , 
other are the ruins of a Moorish castle, From 
this elevation the eye stretches over a bate and 
melancholy country, to Lisbon on the one side, 
and on the other to the distant convent of Mafra, 
the Atlantic bounding the greater part of the 
prospect.’ (Southey’s Letters, ii, 202.) In sum- 
mer, the citizens of Lisbou resort on the Saturday 
nights to Cintra, where they spend the Sundays, 
returning home on Monday. Many of the nobility 
and the wealthier merchants, especially the En- 
glish, have villas in the vicinity of the town, 
which is as much celebrated for its fine air as for 
the beauty of its situation. It has also a palace, 
occasionally occupied by the court: in one of its 
apartments are painted the armorial bearings of 
all the noble families of Portugal. 

The convention agreed to in 1808, after the 
battle of Vimiera, a memorable incident in the 
war with Napoleon, by which the French forcea 


aud in other parts of the town, are numeroés | under Junot, with their arms and artillery, were 
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“tonvéyed to France, is usually gescribed as the 
Convention of Cintra. 

CIOTAT (LA), asea-port town of France, dép. 
Bouches du Rhéne, cap. cant., on the W. side of 
the Bay of Leques, 15 m. SE. Marseilles, on ‘the 
railway from Marseilles to Toulon. Pop. 8,444 
jn 1861. The town is surrounded by an ancient 
zampart of considerable extent, and in a tolerabiy 
perfect condition. Streets regular, and well 
paved; houses well built, “Tt possesses some good 
quays, a Jarge par. church built in the 16th cen- 
tury, and a fine public promenade, but is ill-sup- 
plied with water. Its port, sheltered by a mole 
and defended by a fort, is commodious, secure, 
and accessible to vessels of 300 tons burden. A 
lighthouse, in the fort, has the lantern elevated 
82 ft, above the level of the sea. Ships are built, 
and oil is manufactured here; and it has a con- 
siderable trade in wines and dried fruits, the 
vicinity being interspersed with vineyards, olive 

nds, and plantations of oranges and figs. La 
Giotat is said to occupy the site of the ancient 
Citharista; the modern town was, however, 
founded in the 13th century, and did not acquire 

» municipal rights till 1429. 
.CIRCARS (NORTHERN), a large marit, prov. 
of Hindostan, extending along its E, coast for 
470 m., between lat. 16° and 20° N,, and long. 
79° and 85° E:; having N. and W. Orissa, Gund. 
wanah, and Hyderabad, and S. and E, the Car- 
natic and the Bay of Bengal, It comprises 
Portions of the ancient territories of Orissa and 

‘elingana, and, previously to the British rule, 
consisted of tive divisions or ‘ cirears,’ viz, Gun- 
toor, Condapilly, Eilore, Rajamundry, and Civa- 
cole, At present it is wholly included within 
the territories of the Madras presidency. Area 
28,760 aq. m.; pop. estimated at 8,000,000. The 
territory is bounded W. by a chain of mountains 

* continuous with the E. Ghauts, but no where of 
any great height. Vizagapatam, between lat. 
17° and 19° N., is the most mountainous district, 
and contains a considerable range of bills, running 

to the former and to the coast, often 
closely approaching the latter, and enclosing an 
extensive and fertile valley, together with the 
principal range. From Ganjam to Coringa, the 
coast generally appears mountainous, but thence 
is low, flat, and sandy, with numerous small coast 
streams, Chief rivers, the Godavery and Krishna; 
the first has an extensive and fertile delta at its 
mouth below Rajamundry. The Chilka lake 
constitutes the N. limit of the prov.; the only 
other lake of note is that of Colair in the Masulipa- 
tam distr.; but several lagunes of some size are 
met with on the shores. A black soil prevails in 
>the 8. parts of the prov. highly suitable to the 
cultivation of cotton. S. of the Godavery the 
climate is extremely hot, and for a month pre- 
ceding the rains, the thermometer in the country 
round the mouth of the Krishna sometimes stands 
for a whole week at 110° Fabr.; in other parts 
it has been known to stand at 112° at 8 o'clock 
in the evening, and at midnight as high as 108°, 
At soch times, wood of all kinds readily warps, 
and glass cracks and flies in pieces; in all the 
hilly regions and round Masulipatam, a very 
noxious state of the air prevails throughout the 
different seasons of vegetation. 

The circars are extremely productive of grain, 
and have long been the granary of Madras during 
the NE. monsoon, though at present the distr, of 
Masalipatam annually imports large quantities of 
Tice from Calcutta and Aracan for home consump- 
tion. Large crops of paddy and dry grains, cotton, 
and tobacco of excellent quality, the sugar-cane, 
and esculent vegetables, are produced in the S,; 
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the same articles, with gi » yams, turmeric, 
chilies, &c., in the central 3 @ great deal of 
sugar in the delta of the Godavery; and wheat, 
maize, the sugar-cane, and an abundance of rice 
and other grains in the N. 

Agriculture is least advanced in Vizagapatam, 
owing chiefly to an oppressive revenue assess- 
ment: many of its hills are wild, and destitute of 
vegetation. In Masulipatam distr. there are ex- 
tensive tracts of grass, The total number of black 
cattle in the circars is about 1,380,000, of sheep 
609,000, The Ganjam distr, is interspersed with 
numerous bamboo jungles. The forests of Ra- 
jamundry abound with teak, which tree is found 
no where else on the E, side of Hindostan. The 
ehief manufactures are chintzes, carpets, and cotton 
stuffs, in the central; and indigo, punjum cloths, 
muslins, and silks, in the N. distr. : the piece goods 
of the circars, which were formerly their staple, 
are now rather objects of curiosity than made in 
any considerable quantity. Rum was formerly 
distilled in the N.; the sugar of Ganjam is in 
much request, and exported in large quantities : 
the other exports are wax, salt, pepper, horns, 
ivory, indigo, tobacco, and other agricultaral pro 
duce. The external trade is chiefly with Madras, 
Calcutta, Hyderabad, and the central Deccan. 
The exports to Europe are chiefly fine cotton 
goods: all the raw silk used is imported. The 
natives are mostly Hindoos; Molhammedans are 
few, The Orissa and Telinga races have become 
much intermixed, though they still retain dis- 
tinct dialects, and have distinct traits and customs, 
The villages consist of mud huts and houses ; but 
the peasantry are not on the whole incommo- 
diously lodged. The roads are amongst the worst 
in India, and unfit for wheeled carriages; ‘there 
are but few tanks, bridges, or ferry-boats, The 
lands appear for a long period past to have be- 
longed either to the government or to zemindars ; 
for no instance has occurred since the British have 
come into possession of the pray. of any ryot claim- 
ing those cultivated by him. The chief towns of 
the circars are,—-Chicacole, Ellore, Coringa, &¢., 
besides those which bear the names of the several 
districts, Religious temples are not numerous; 
but in Ganjam, where Juggernaut is the favourite 
object of worship, their architecture is peculiar; 
they consist of groups of low buildings, each with 
a graduated pyramidical roof, terminating in an 
ornamented conical cupola, In 1671, the,rajah of 
Hyderabad conquered this prov., which, together 
with Hyderabad, fell under the dom, of Aurutg~ 
zebe, in 1687: it hwever became again inde 
pendent of the Mogul empire in 1724. The Eng- 
lish obtained the four most N, cirears in 1765 ; the 
French had become possessed of Guntoor in 1752 ; 
but it also came into British possession in 1788, 

CIRCASSIA, more properly TCHERKESSIA, 
or TCHERKESKAIA, the largest and most im- 
portant country in the Caucasus, of which moun- 
tain-range it occupies nearly the whole N. slope; 
extending from 42°30’ to 45° 40’ N. Jat., and from 
37° to 45° 48’ E, long. At its NW. corner it 
reaches the Black Sea, but, with this exception, 
it is bounded on the S. and W. by the main ridge 
of the mountains which divide it from Georgia, 
Mingrelia, Imeritia, and Great Abchasia. The N. 
Kimi is formed by the rivers Kuban and Terek, 
which separate it from the lowlands of the Cos- . 
sacks, Turkmans, Nogay Tartara, and the Russian 
colonies in the Caucasian steppe; towards the 
it terminates at the junction of the little river 
Sunsha with the Terek, at which point a host of 
small streams divide it from the country.of- the” 
Tchetchentzes, it extreme length, from NW. to 
SE., Circassia is about 470 m.; in its greatest 
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width, about 100 m.; in its least, about 40 m., and, 
at an average, about 70 m. Its area may there- 
fore be caleulated at about 33,000 sq.m. Estimated 
pop. between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000. (Gulden- 
stadt, Reise durch Russland, i. 466-469; Pallas’s 
Trav, in S, Russia, i, 298, 390-392, 395, 422, &c.; 
Klaproth’s Tray. in Caucasus and Georgia, pp. 252, 
811, &c.; Lapicé, Annales des Voy., xii. 36.) 

Political Divisions.—The Circassians are divided 
into a great uumber of tribes, who lead a partially 
wandering life, so that no very precise arrange- 
Meut can be made with regard to the districts of 
their country. The E, portion, or that enclosed 
by the Terk, is divided by Russian geographers 
into two provinces— Great ‘Kabardah, to the SW., 
and Little Kabardah, to the NE, These divisions 
are not, however, recognised by the Circassians, 
who know but of one Kabardah, and that in the 
SW. portion, called by the Russians Great. (Klap- 
roth, p.854.) Between the sources of the Kuban and 
Terek, and along the courses of those rivers, as far 
as they run N., the land is wholly occupied by a 
tribe called the Abbasines or Absne; and forms 
the Little Abasa of Pallas, the Altikesek Abchasia 
of Guldenstadt, The Great Abusa of Pallas, Ba- 
siana of Guldenstadt, ocenpies likewise a very con- 
siderable part of the Kubanian Circassia; among 
the rest, the Nottakhaitzi district, mentioned by 
Spencer. It appears, indeed, that the Absne are 
the lawful proprietors of all Kubanian Circassia, 
and that the Circassians have only the right of 
conquest to the W. portion of their country; that 
right is, however, very fully established, not only 
on the N, slopes of the mountains, but even to a 
very great degree on the W. side, along the shores 
of the Black Sea (the Great Abchasia of Guklen- 
stadt), Spencer makes but little distinction be- 
tween the Absne and Circassians, and frequently 
speaks of them as one people: this must, however, 
be an error, since the former display a very pecu- 
liar physical conformation, and their language, 
“with the exception of a few Circassian words, is 
totally unlike that of their conquerors, and of every 
other known, people, Enropean or Asiatic, The 
Circassian prinees are cruel and oppressive tyrants 
to their Abassian subjects, so much so, that the 
latter have in many instances sought the protec- 
tion of the Russian government; but it does not 
appear that they are in any moral attribute supe- 
rior to their taskmasters, since in every age they 
igve -been infamous for their robberies by land, 

eir ftracies by sea, and their reckless cruelties 
evgrywhere. (Guldenstaat, i. 460, 463, 466, 469 ; 

4 Pallus, i, 383-391; Klaproth, pp. 247-263, 283; 
+ "BJ1; Spencer's Circassia, ti, 412, &c.; W. Cau- 
casus, 1.20, 200, 212, 247, &e.) 

Physical Features.—These have been generally 
described in the article Caucasus (which see), 
and what is peculiar.to Circassia is only the con- 
sequence of that country’s occupying: the N. slope 
of the mountains, With the exception of the low- 
Jands on the banks of the Kuban and Terek, the 
whole territory is broken into precipitous moun- 
tains, amall table-lands, and valleys of the most 
picturesque and romantic description. Its hydro- 
graphy belongs to two systems, the waters of 
Kabardah being all conveyed by the Terek to the 
Caspian, and those of W. Circassia by the Kuban 
to the Black Sea, The former river rises near the 
Kazibeck, and, forcing its way throygh the pass of 
Dariel (an, Cancasian Gate), receives, directly or 
indirectly, thirty-five streams before it quits the 
Circassian country. Of these, the Malk, which 

. joins it at its E. bend, is scarcely inferior in size 
to the principal river. It rises near the F. bases. 
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The Kuban rises on the N. base of the Elboura, 
not far from the sources of the Malk, and receives 
the water of more than fifty rivers, thirty of which 
fall directly into its bed. Tt has every reason to 
be considered, exclusively, a Circassian river; for 
though no part of its N. bank be inhabited by 
Circassians, it does not receive a single drop of 
water, in its whole course, that does not rise within 
their territory, A similar remark will apply, in 
a moditied sense, to the Terek, which, like the 
Kuban, does not receive a single stream from the , 
N., and only one of consequence after éntering 
the Tartar country E, of Little Kabardah, ‘The 
country between the sources of the Malk and Ku- 
ban is’ watered by various streams; and when it 
is recollected that, in addition to these, innume- 
rable torrents pour from the upper ranges of the 
mountains, it will be evident that no land can be 
better irrigated. The water is in general clear and 
good, but occasionally impregnated with mineral , 
and other extraneous matters. The tributary 
streams become flooded in winter, and extremely 
shallow during the heats of summer ; the currents 
of all are extremely rapid, as are those also of the 
Terek and Kuban, except where the latter forms 
morasses, which it does in some parts of the flat 
country, when its course becomes sluggish, and its 
water thick and muddy, (Guldenstadt, i, 469, and. 
map; Klayfroth, pp. 242—247, 255, 259, 261, 851, 
&e.; Pallas, i, 385-389, 418-417; Spencer's W, 
Caucasus, i, 106; Circassia, ii, 412, e¢ passim.) 
Climate, Soil, and Natural Productions,—These. 
are also the same with those of the Caucasus gene- 
rally (see Caucasus), but the temperature is 
rather lower than on the S, slopes, except on the 
banks of the Kuban, where the greater depression 
more than compensates for the difference of aspect, 
and where the extensive marshes and the exuber- 
ant vegetation create miasma, which rendor it 
more pestilential than any other district in the 
whole region, Gpencer's W. Caue., i. 106; Cir- 
cassia, ti, 304.) There is a greater proportion of * 
bare rock in Circassia than in Georgia and the 
other countries § of the main ridge, but on every 
shelf and in every rift, trees, grain, vegetables, 
and fruit of almost every kind, are produced from 
most fertile soil, The animals, also, are on the 
same scale of abundance and variety, whether the 
wild or domesticated tribes be considered; the 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, insects, or reptiles, (See 
Cavcasus,) The Circassian horses are nearly ag 
famous and quite as good as those of Arabian 
Cattle of all kinds are abundant in the extreme, 
and in addition to the herds forming the numerous 
stocks of the pastoral population, the aurochs and 
argali (wild ox and sheep) still wander among the; 
mountains, with the ibex, and another beautiful’ 
variety of the goat, Game ofagll kinds, winged, 
hoofed, or clawed, are found in’ equal abundance, 
but differing in kind, in the mountains and plains 
nor are beasts of prey, as jackals, wolves, bears, 
lynxes, and tiger cats, &c., much less numerous, 
though they do not seem to be much regarded by 
the natives. Wild boars are found, especially’ 
among the swamps of the Kuban, and itis affirmed 
; that the tiger is not wholly unknown. The rep- 
tile and insect tribes are equally numerous. In 
one of the late campaigns of the Russians, besides . 
the thousands who fell victims to the bad: air, 
numbers died from mortified bites of mosquitoes, 
{Spencer's Circassia, ii, 317.) Both natives and 
Russians believe that the mountains abound int 
gold and silver, but apparently on no good grounds, 
(See Caucasus.) Iron, however, lead, and copper 
‘aati. ne Eo tere hea gg Me Lo ge eget eee we 
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the brine pits in the Caucasian steppe, and sealed 


* their ports against the trade of Turkey and Persia, 


they have ‘been almost totally deprived of that 
necessary. (Guidenstade, i. 188, 441, &c.; Pallas, 
i, 339-380, &e.; Klaproth, pp. 308. 324, 356, ef 

passim ; Spencer's Circassia, ii. }, 233, 242, 250, 
805, 317; W. Canc,, i, 330-341, &e.) 

Inhabitants —The Circassians have: long been 
proverbial for their beauty of form and figure, espe- 
cially the women, and though it seems they ha 
in thiszespegt been confounded with the Georgians, 
who ate a Yotally distinct nation, yet all the 
statements of the modern, and mast accurate tra- 
vellers, concur in describing them as an extremely 
handsome people, tall, finely formed, slender in the 
loins, small in the foot and hand, ele: zuutly fea- 
tured, with fresh complexions, and extremely in- 
telligent countenances. (Pallas, i. 898; Spenee 
passim, Tt would be well did their moral 
and intellectual attainments correspond with their 
physical appearance; but it is obvious, even from 
the statements of thei eulogists, that they are 
mere semi-barbarians, whose darling occupation is 
robbery and plunder, and who seem to be tadi- 
cally deficient in most. of the requis 
to form a civilised and flourishing communi 
They have many points in common with tl 
Arabs; and, like the sons of Ishmael, are q 
barbarous at the present day as in antiquity 

‘The Circassians are divided into five cla 
Pscki, or pschech (princes); 2. Uork 
nobles); 3, the freedmen of these princes and an- 
cient nobles, who, by their mamumission, become 
themselves noble, and are called work of uork; 4, 
the freedmen of these new nables, called beguatin 
and 4, the vassals or teh’kotl, Between the ancien 
and recent nobility there is no real distinctiou, 
cept that, in military service, the latter are still 
under the command of their former masters; nor 
is there any great practical difference between the 
begualia and the teho’kolt, or vassals, The latter 

‘are, of course, the labourers; and are subdivided 
into such as are engaged in agriculture, and such 
as serve the superior classes ig the capacity of 
menial servants. Of the former, many are w: 
hor is the state of any, one of great degradati 
since there are very few, if any, offices of 
which prince or noble would consider as dero; 
to himself, To every princely house belon; 
tain number of uork, or usden, as they are called 
by the Russians; and the Jatter are the dire 
prietors of the vassals. Of these last, th 
are unquestionably slaves, those engaged in ag 
culture camot be sold singly ; and the sale of any 
ia go rare as almost to be prohibited by custow: 

in the other hand, it appears the vassal may trans 
ve his duty to auother usden ; which is, of course, 

4 great protection from illusage. ‘The vassals pay 
no money tax, and though they are compelled ta 
supply their lord with all he wants, yet this, from 
the check upon the noble’s power ju8t alluded to, 
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extends no farther, usually, than fo lage necessa- | 


ries; since, should the latter carry his defends too 
Yar, he runs the risk of losing his'v together, 
‘The relation hetween prince and usien is precisely 
the same as that between usden and va 
noble must supply the necessities of his sove- 
reign; but should the exactions of the latter be- 
come excessive, the former may transfer his alle- 
giance to another prince, ‘The usden must pay 
the debts of their prince, and the vassals those of 
their usden; and, in each case _ inferior must 
make good all lostes sustained by his superior, 
whether from robbery or accident; by which ar- 
Tangement it is evident that all losses or expenses 
are defrayed, ultimately, by the vassal. The head 
of the princely house is the leader in war; and his 
Vou. TL? 
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usden are bound to attend him with all their re- 
tainers, or as many as may be required. There 
is no people, not even the Arabs, among whom: 


»pride of birth is carried to a greater height than 


among the Circassians, especially those of Kabar- 
Tn this district, if an usden were to mai 
or seduce a princess, he would forfeit his life with- 
| one merey; and the same result would attend the 
atteinpt of a begualia or vassal to ally himself to 
anoble house; an Abassian prince is, in this re- 
spect, considtered eqnal ouly to a Circassian usden, 
and can obtain a Circassian wife only from that 
class, The rigorous enforcement of this custom 
has preserved the different. ranks very distinct, 
though Pallas has observed, even in the Kabar- 
dahs, some traces which indicate a descent from 
(i. 398) It must be observed, 
however, that' there docs not. appear to be any re- 
} striction upon a man’s taking a wife or concubine 
j from an inferior class; and the e of such con- 
| nexions take rank from the father, but are not ac- 
counted equal to the descendants of a pure stock 
from both parents, ‘Thus there_are princes of the 
ist, 2d, and 3d class, &e,, according to the greater 
or less degree of inferior blood which they inherit 
from their maternal ancestors, This state of so- 
ciety, closely resembling the feudal institutions of 
hie ages, seems to imply the division of the 
to two distinct people, a conquering 
and a conquered race; but when or hoy the pre- 
t relations were established is involved in ob- 
seurity, (Klaproth, p. 314, et seq.3 Pallas, i, 395, 
402; Spencer, pas 
Customs, Habits, and Manners of the Circassians, 
—The whole of the Circassian and Abchasian 
{tribes live in small villages seattered here and 
there, without the slightest approach to anything 
resembling a city or walled town; indeed, the 
prince or noble has an unconquerable aversion to 
any castle or place of artificial strength, which he 
regards as only fitted to restrain his state of wild 
freedom. He lives, therefore, in the centre of his 
village, which usually consists of 40. or 50 houses, 
or rather huts, formed of plaited osiers, plastered 
within and without, covered with straw or grass, 
and arranged in a circle, within the area of which 
the eattle are secured at night. These primitive 
dwellings, which strongly resemble, in form and 
appearance, the humbler residences -in Arabian 
towns, have, however,the peculiar recommendation 
 unexceptionably clean, which is giao the 
ithe persons, dress, and cookery éf, the 
From the slender nature of the build- 
, they are evidently not formed for long endif. > 
ance, and a Circassian village is, iu fact, by no 
means & fixture, The accumulation of dir? in their 
neighbourhood, the insecurity of the position, and 
frequently even the caprice of the inhabitants, 
cause them to he from ti:ne to time abandoned. 
















































{On such ocedsions the dwellings are destroyed, 


the household utensils packed up, and the 
whole colony migrate in search of a new abode. 
While stationary, however, there is much comfort 
in_a Circassian’s hovel, for those who can dispense 
with supertluities; bat, as may be supposed, their 
domestic arrangements are of the most. simple 
kind. The usual occupations of the higher classes 
are the chase and war, on which expeditions, or 
on those of a predatory kind, they depart with no 
other provisiongthan a little millet, or wheat, and 
that without the slightest fear of suffering from 
want, since every man who possesses and can use 
a nifle is sure of finding provisions on every hedge, 
In these expeditions the Circassians catry with 
them tent covers of felt, but chiefly for the purpose 
of protecting themselves from sudden storms (see 
Caucasus), as, in fine weather, the hardy moun- 
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taineer throws himself on the ground, and sleeps | they 


with no other covering than the heavens.- While 


in his hat, the Circassian of whatever rank is his‘ 


own carpenter, weaver, carver, and shepherd. It 
does not appear, however, that the higher classes 
often take part in agricultural pursuits, not so 
much because it is considered derogatory, as from 
that species of indolence (quite consistent with 
great occasional exertion) which recoils from re- 
gular and continuous labour, The occupations of 
the women consist in spinning and needle-work. 
They make the clothes of their household down 
to the very shoes, and also saddle-cushions, hous. 
ings, and horse trappings, and sheaths for the 
warriors’ swords and poniards. "Chey frequently 
excel in embroidery, are skilful dairy-women, and 
sometimes even noblewomen may be seen taking 
a partin field labour, As in other half-barbarous 
societies, the greater portion of labonr falls upon 
the females; but their condition is far supt i 
Circassia to what it is in most other Eastern 
countries. As Mohammedanism is little more 
than a profession among these people, their habits, 
with the exception of some formal observances 
with regard to food, have undergone but Tittle 
change by its introduction. The sexes mix freely 
together while unmarried, and, under the restri 
tion of caste, love matches are probably as numne- 
yous here as in other parts of the workl. “The hb 
Dand has, however, fo purchase his bride of ber 
father, and neither husband nor wife, from the 
moment of their union, is permitted to- appear in 
the presence of the parents for a year, or till the 
birth of the first child, “It is a still more remark- 
able custom, that the husband must never be seen | 
in company with his wife; and thongh the la 
ix permitted to receive without restraint the vi 
of strangers, yet the former is never present on 
such occasions, and the matrimonial correspond- 
ence is always carried on by stealth, and in the 
utmost secresy. 

The greatest insult that ean be offered to a 
prince, or usden, is to inquire after the health of 
his wife or family, ‘The son of a prince is com- 
mitted, at the age of three days, to the care of an 
usden, by whom he is brought up, and never 
again'seen by his father till he is ied; the 
son of an usden Temains in the paternal household 
till he is three or four years old, when he, in like 
manner, is cousigned to the care of a stranger. 
‘The foster father stands in every respect in the 
place of the natural parent. He reeeives no pay- 
ment for bis trouble, but claims all the duty and 
service of his ward, ‘I'he cause of this very re- 
markable custom is said to be the wish to prevent 
the effect of indulgence consequent on a home 
education, in enervating the character ; but though 
jt destroys the usual atfection subsisting between 
father and ‘son, it establishes angther not less 
strong between the guardian and Iris ward, which 
is usually as intense as any exhibited in the 
social connections of other countrics, The daugh- 
tors are brought up at home, and at the age 
ton or twelve years have their waists enclosed. by 
tight-fitting stays, or a broad band of untamed 
leather, which is never removed nor loosened fill 
they are married, On the wedding night the 
bridegroom cuts this boddice open with his dag- 
tef, an operation which is frequently attended 
with danger. As 2 fine waist isteonsidered the 
ureat beauty of a Circassian, men are also sub- 
jected to a very heavy compression on that part, 
intt nothing to that which the females endure. + 
The oirdle remains on the latter for a period vary- 
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are, still farther to improve the forpd, s6° 
; ed fanaa 
ie finest 


sparingly fed, that the young unm: 
have generally a look of ill health, 
‘ing women are the young wives | 
‘The dress of both sexes is ratherglong, that of: 
the men consisting of shirt, puni¢, and cloakt 
much resembling those of the Kalmuck Tartars 
but formted of better materials, and in generat” 
richer ; the female costume is not. very different, 
except int being longer. According to the plate 
(18, p. 398) in Pallas’s first vol., the outer robé 
reaches to the instep, and is furnished with hang- 
ing sleeves. The men shave or crop the head, 
Jeaving only a single lock of hair hanging from 
the crown; they wear thick mustachios, and the 
learned classes (priests and physicians) suffer the 
whole beard to grow, The women’s heads have 
uxnriant tresses, but both sexes eradicate every 
appearance of hair on all other parts of their 
bodies, by means of a caustic ointment of un- 
slaked lime and orpiment. ‘I'he princes and usden 
rarely go out unarmed, and in his coat of mail, 
helmet, musket, pistols, bow, quiver, and shield, 
the Circassian chief forms a most imposing and 
turesque object, In this dress they pay their , 
visits of state, and in this also they ride out on ” 
their warlike or predatory expeditions, The Cir- 
cassian, Jike the Arab, is a strange mixture of 
ferocity and hospitality; the unfortunate travel- 
ler who approaches bis country without securing 
the protection of some chief, is seized as a slave | 
by the first native who mects him; but, on the 
other hand, should thig protection be extended, 
the whole power of the host, or onak, as he is 
called, is strained to procure not only the safety, 
but accommodation, of the guest. The form of 
granting protection is remarkable. ‘The Wife of 
the kouak gives the stranger her breast to suck, 
after which ceremony he ix regarded as her song | 
and the whole tribe as his adopted brethren, 
Robbery and plunder are honourable oceupations ; 
but the charge of thieving is accounted an insult, * 
hecause it implies detection, ‘The custom of blood 
revenge is precisely similar, in all its details, to 
the same custom in Arabia (see ARABIA), and is 
known by a name thlil-wasa, which is said to be, 
similar in etymology to the thar of that country. 
‘The ransom by fine is, according to Pallas (i. 405), 
never taken; but Spencer (Circass,, ii, 882), on 
the contrary, affirms, that it is almost always pre- 
ferred, ‘The exclusive nature of Circassian mar- 
tiages has been already noticed It is, however, @ 
littie inconsistent, that while a Circassian prince 
would unhesitatingly slaughter an usden of his 
own tribe, or Abchasian, who should presume to 
wed his daughter, he will unhesitatingly sell her to’ 
‘Turk, Persian, Turcoman, Nogay Tartar, or Kaleg 
muck! Spencer, who professes to admire every 
institution of these people, has ingeniously dis- 
covered (Cireass., ii, 373) that this practice has 
tended to refixe and cévilise the inhabitants of the 
sucasus! He admits, indeed, that it has occa- 
sioned wars and feuds innumerable among 
petty tribes, from the rapacity with which ad 
have overrmm each other's territory in search of 
beauty for the foreign market, The greater por- 
tion of the females thus sold have, however, 
always been Imeritians, Georgians, and Mingre- 
Tians; the Circassian slave trade having been 
chiefly confined to the male sex, from which they: 
supphed the Mamelukes and other slave troops of 
Egypt and Turkey. The fact is, that the sup- 
pression of this infamous traffic by the Russians 
has been one of the main causes of the resistance 
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, &e,; Sponecr’s Circass,, ii. 223, 233, 242, 246, 
32), 375, 384, de.) : , 

Laws.—These might have been included in the 
last. article, since they rest only on long-estab- 
lished custom, ‘They are administered in a coun- 
cil of elders, but not always by the reigning prince 
of the tribe, if any other of his rank possess the 
requisite qualities in ahigher degree. The counei) 
eousists not of princes aud usden only, but also of 
the wealthier and more aged vassals, who, in the 

















judgment-seat, are regarded as on an equality | 


with the higher clas ‘The laws themselves are 
based upon’ the principle of retaliation, and the 
business of the court seems to consist of little 
clse than the assessment of damages. Robbery of 
a pritiee is punished by the restitution of nine 
times the property stolen : of an usden by simple 
restitution, and a fine of thirty oxen. The prince 
or usien can scarcely commit a robbery on a vas- 
sil, since his abstract right to ali the property of 
the latter is tacitly acknowledged, aud the punish- 
ment of robbery by onc vassal of another appears 
to vary with the cireumstances of the case. Fine, 
as among the Arabs, seems almost the universal 
punishment, except in cases of murder and adul- 
tery; in both which cases the punishment is left 
in the hands of the injared party, ‘The offending 
wilt has her head shaved, her ears slit, the sleeves 
of her garment cut off, and in this*trim is sent 
back, on horseback, to her father, who, if he can- 
not sell, generally kills her, The paramour is 
certain of death, being a marked man by all the 
Jushaud’s tribe, Polygamy is allowed, but very 
rarely practised, The Circassians are very atton- 
tive to theit breeds of horses, and have ‘distinct 
marks to show the noble races from whieh they 
have descended. The stamping a false mark upon 
a filly is a forgery, for which nothing but life can 
atone, (Klgproth, p. 319; Pallas, i, 411; Spencer's 
Circassia, ii, 382, de.) 

Jarning is « complete blank, The people, from 
whom Blumenbaeh took it into his head to sup- 
ose that the Europeans arc mostly all descended, 
kive not even an alphabet, and consequently 
neither book nor manuscript in their own lan- 
guage, The few who read, and they are very 
few, use the ‘Lartar or Arabic tongues, both of 
which, the former expecially, are very generally 
uulerstood, The Circassian language is itself 
totally different from any other at present known, 
and what is singular, considering the total ab- 
sence of letters, there is a secret dialect, apparently 
au old barbarous gibberish, peculiar to the princes 
and usden, and used by them chiefly ‘on their 
predatory excursions, (Klaproth, p, 321; Pallas, 
i, 408,) c 

Arts, Manufactures, Commerce.—These also are 
at the lowest ebb; the doctors are simply con- 
Jurors or saints, who profess to cure diseases by 
charms and the roughest applications of actual 
cautery. Their success may be surmised from the 
fact, that notwithstanding the length and in- 
veteracy of the war with the Russians, scarcely a 
single instance of a maimed Circassian warrior is 
to be met with: to be wounded among these peo- 
ple is to die, Of artificers and skilled mechanics 
there are only cutlers, armourers, and goldsmiths, 
who, however, exhibit great ingenuity in the con- 
strnetion and decoration of the warriors’ arms, 
‘The art of preparing gunpowder bas been known 
for ages in the Caucasus, and the abundance of 
saltpetre renders the inhabitants independent of 
other conntries for this important element of war- 
fare: their mode of manufacture is, however, very 
primitive. It has already been stated that the 
women are the great manufacturers of clothes, 
which may be said to be the only manufacture 
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which these peopie possess, They formerly traded 
with Persia and Turkey for their chain and other 
armour, and with Tartar tribes northward for salt, 
the equivalents on their parts being their children 
and cattle, The Russians have annihilated both 
trades; and this, as already stated, is one great 
cause of the hatred entertained asainst them by 
the Cireassians. (Klaproth, p. 323; Pallas, 1, 406, 
&e.; Spencer, ii, 246, &c.) 

Name, History—Vhe word Teherkessiais Tartar, 
and literally means ext the road ; that is, hich- 
wayman or robber, oue who makes communication 
sale. ‘The general name for these people, in the 
Caucasus, is Kasack, whence it has been inferred 
that they are of the same race with the Cossacks 
of the Don and the Wolga; but etymology has 
indeed run mad upon this point; for this term, 
like the former, has a general, not a national, si 
nification, and means a man who leads a wauder- 
ing and martial life. The Circassians themselves 
Tevognise neither term; they style themselves 
Adige, which has been derived by some authoritics 
from the Turco-Tartar adah (island), whence it 
has been inferred that these people came originally 
from the Crimea, ‘This may be the case, but it 
acquires no strength from the etymological proof, 
since the Circassians have no word for island (how 
should they, being necessarily ignorant of the 
thing?) and their language, as before observed, 
has no connection with either Turkish or Tartar. 
From a resemblance in sound between the Tartat 
name (Tchetkess), they have been pretty generally 
supposed to be identical with the Zyzes (Zvyoi) of 
Strabo (ii, 129, xi, 492). (Stephen of Byzantium, 
art. Zvyoi, and Procopius, De Bel, Got., iv. 4.) 
This, again, is not improbable, bat the premises. 
are far too weak and uucertain to found a conclu- 
sion upon, The Kabardines have a tradition that 
they are Arab (Pallas, i, 392); but in the W. 
mountains they say that before their ancestors 
arrived here, the Jand was inhabited by men so 
small, that they rode hares instead of horses 
(Spencer's Circass., ii.) ; and, as to the time when 
this settlement took place, they are profoundly 
ignorant, Among all this confusion, naturally to 
be expected in speaking of a barbarous and ‘but 
little known people, all that can be inferred with 
certainty is, that the Circassians have inhabited. 
their mountains for many centuries, and that they 
have always been the same hardy, reckless, dariny 
robber warriors, that we find them at this hour, 
Christianity is supposed to have found its way 
among them in the very early part of the Christian 
tra; but, in the palmy days of Turkish power, 
they nominally embraced Mohammedanism, pre 
serving, however, many Christian ccremonies, and. 
acknowledged a kind ‘of doubtful dependence on 
the Porte. Their first connection with Russia took 
place in 1555, when the princes of tRe Besch Tag 
submitted to the Czar Iwan Vassilievitch, From 
that time the Russian power has been constantly 
increasing in the Caucasus; and, by the treaty of 
Adrianople (1830), Turkey’ made over to it the 
whole Circassian country. By the end of 1864, 
Russia had become master of the whole of Circassia, 
and introduced her own form of government, 

CIRENCESTER (usually called Ci ter), aparl, 
bor, and par, of England, co, Gloucester, hind, 
Crowthorne, on the Churn, 89 m. W, by N, Lon- 
don by road, and 95 m. by Great Western railway. 
Pop, 6,836 in 1861. ‘The limits of the patl, bor. 
are identical with those of the par. The town is 
on the line of road from Oxford to Bath, and con- 
sists of four principal, and several smaller sirects, 
paved and lighted : houses mostly of stone, and 
well built ; many € the mere Tespectable are de- 
téehed, and have shrubberies rvand them. Portions 
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of its ancient. walls (2 m. in circuit) are still trace- 
able, showing thatthe moder town occupies only 
a portion of the ancient site, a large part of the 
enclosed area, on the SE., being occupied by gar- 
dens and meadows, The church is in the decorated 
style of the 15th century, with a lofty tower, and 
several lateral chapels and ancient monuments of 
great interest ; both within and without, it is ela- 
borately ornamented, and is one of the finest par. 
churches in England, ‘There are four dissenting 
chapels ; a free grammar-schogl, founded in the 
reign of Hen. VIL, which had Dr. Jenner fora 
‘pupil; blue-coat and yellow-coat schools with 
small endowments, clothing and educating about 
forty children; three ancient hospitals, or alms- 
houses, and several other charitable institutions. 
In the vicinity is an agricultural college of con- 
siderable repute, The building, about 1} m. from 
the town, is in the Elizabethan style, the principal 
front being 190 ft, in length, and commanding an 
extensive view. It includes a private chapel, 
dining hall, library, museum, and lecture tooms. 
An experimental farm of about 450 acres is at- 
tached to the college, and it has extensive kitchen 
and botanical gardens, The course of instruction 
comprises the science and practice of agriculiure, 
chemistry, natural history, veterinary practice, 
surveying and practical engineeriug. The busi- 
ness of education is-carried on by a principal and 
professors, under the superintendence of a council 
of noblemen and gentlemen, Cirencester is a poll- 
ing place for the E, div. of the co. ; and has itself 
returned two mem, to the H.-of C. from the 13th 
of Eliz., the franchise previously to the Reform 
Act having been vested in the inhab. householders 
being parishioners. Registered clectors, 439 in 
6d, 

Cirencester was the Coriniwm of the Romans ; 
and was a place of considerable importance fi 
its being situated at the intersection of three mil 
tary roads, Numerous Roman remains have been 
discovered ; and near it is an amphitheatre (1ow 
called the Bull-ring), being an ellipse of 63 by 43 
yards, enclosed by a mound 20 ft, high, on the 
inner slope of which were turf seats, which are still 
partially traceable, A magnificent abbey of Black 
Canons was founded here by fen. L., whose abbot 
was mitred, and had a seat in parl, Its revenne 
at the general dissolution was 1,05/.; some slight 
remaius of it still exist, Oakley Park, the seat of 
Kayl Bathurst, is in the immediate vicinity. The 
ancient annalist, Richard of Cirencester, was a 
native of the town, 

CILDAD DE LAS CASAS (formerly Ciudad 
Reul), an inl. city of Mexico, cap. of the state of 
Chiapas/ in a fertile plain near the border of Gua- 
temala, 450m, SK. Mexico. Pop, about 4,000, one- 
eighth of whom are Indians, It has a cathedral, 
another church, aud several chapels. It was the 
sec of the celebrated bishop Las Casas, the protector 
of the Indians, to whose memory @ monument is 
here erected, 

GIUDAD REAL, a city of Spain, prov. Ciudad 
Real, of which it is the cap., in a plain about 5 m. 
§. and 2. from the Guadiana, 102 m, 8, Madrid, 
162 m, NE. Seville, on a branch of the railway 
from Madrid to Seville, Pop, 10,159 in 1857, 
‘The city, was built after the expulsiou of the 
Moors from La Mancha, to serve as a check upon 
those who still maintained themselxesin the Sierra 
Morena, Extensive remains of its ancient wails 
and towers still exist, Streets long and straight, 
but narrow. ‘The grand square is surrounded by 
two rows of boxes for viewing the bull-fights and 
public festivals, It has five churches, eight con- 
vents, three hospitals, barracks for traops, a mag- 
nificent workhouse, including a school for she 
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instruction of poor children in useful occupations, 


It was the head-quarters of the famous Santa Her- 
mandad, or Holy Brotherhood, an order founded in 
1249, for the extirpation of highway robbers. 
CIUDAD RODRIGO, a city of Spain, prov. 
Salamanca, on an eminence on the right bank of 
the Aqueda, which is here crossed by a bridge of 
seven arches; 55 m. SW. Salamanca, 146 m. W. 
Madrid, and 16 from the frontiers of Portugal. 
Pop. 5,730 in 1857. The city has a castle, and is 
strongly fortified. It is tolerably well built, and 
has some good public buildings. including a cathe- 
j dral, founded iu 1170, with numerous clrurches and 
convents, an episcopal seminary, and a hospital, 
In the great square are three Roman columns, 
with inscriptions, The city has two suburbs, and 
its environs are fertile. Ciudad Rodrigo was taken 
iby the French under Marshal Massena, in 1810, 
| The Duke of (then Lord) Wellington, having come 
npon it by surprise, with the allied English and 
Portuguese forces, on Jan. 8, 1812, after a vigorous 
siege, took it by assault on the 20th of the same 
month, A large battering train and: immense 
quantities of ammunition were found in the 
town, The allies lost about 1,200 men, and 90 
officers, in the siege and assault. This important 
achievement procured for the general the title of 
Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo from the Spanish gov., and 
of Marquis orres Vedras from the Portuguese. 
CIUDADELA, a city of the Spanish island of 
| Minorca, of which it was formerly the cap., at the 
| head of a deep and narrow bay un the W. cvast of 
the island; lat, 39° 59'N,, long. 3° 54’ E, Pop. 
6 in 1857, The city has walls, partly of Moor- 
ish construction, and partly modern, with stone 
bastions. In the centre of the town is a large fine 
Gothic church, 'The streets are narrow, but it has 
a considerable number of good houses, inhabited 
| by many of the nobles of the adjacent country. 
CIVETA VECCHIA (an, Centum Cella), a for- 
tified sea-port town of Central Italy, cap, deleg. of 
same name, on the Mediterrancan, 36 m, WNW. 
Rome, of which it is the port, and with which it 
is connected by railway. Pop, 24,985 in 1858, 
Though the streets are narrow, the town is tole- 
rably well-built and laid out; it contains several 
convents, a lazaretto, a theatre, an arsenal, build 
ing-docks, and warehouses, and has a very con- 
siderable import and export trade, Tts harbour, 
which was constructed by the Emperor Trajan, is 
formed of three large moles—two projecting from 
the mainland, and inclined the one a little to the 
N,, and fhe other to the 8.; and a third constructed. 
opposite to the gap between the others, and serving 
to proteet the shipping from the heavy sea that 
would otherwise be thrown in during W. gales. 
‘The latter mole clearly appears from a passage in 
Pliny’s letters (lib. 6, epist. 31) to have been formed 
in a precisely similar manner to the breakwater at 
Plymouth, by sinking immense blocks of stone, 
h became fixed and consolidated by their own 
weight, till the structure was raised above the 
waves, Its extremities are about 90 fathoms 
distant from those of the lateral moles, and at its 
S. end there is a lighthouse, with a lantern ele- 
vated 74 ft. above the level of the sea. The 8, 
entrance to the harbour is the decpest, having 
from 8 to 4 fathoms water. Ships may anchor 
within the port, in from 16 to 18 ft. water, or 
between it and the outer mole, where the depth is 
greater, Civita Vecchia is a free port,—that is, a 
port into which produce may be imported, and 
either made use of or re-exported free of duty; but 
quarantine regulations are very strictly-enforced, 
Its imports consist chiefly of cotton, woollen, silk, 
and linen -stuffs; coffee, sugar, cucoa, and other 
colonial products ; salt and salted fish, wines, jewel- 





























CLACKMANNAN 


lery, glass, and earthenware. The exports are 

, Principally staves-and timber, corn, wood, cheese, 
potash, pumice-stone, alum, and other Italian pro- 
duce. The shipping, in 1862, consisted of 1,908 
vessels, of 300,059 tons, which entered, and 1,885 
vessels, of 802,751 tons, which cleared the port. 
Among them were 65 British vessels of 10,542 tons 
entering, and 65 vessela of 12,701 clearing, Far 
more important than the British commerce with 
Civita Vecchia is the French, which includes about 
one-half of the whole shipping. 

‘This city was originally called Trajanus Portus, 
and it is to be regretted that it did not continue to 
bear the name of its illustrious founder. 

CLACKMANNAN, the smallest co, of Scotland, 
on the N. side of the Forth, being, except for a 
short distance on the E., where it adjoins Fife, 
every where surrounded by the cos, of Perth and 
Stirling. Area 29,744 acres, or 46 sq.m, The co, 
is traversed by the Devon, an affluent of the Forth. 
‘Lhe range of the Ocbill hills crosses and mostly 
occupies the part of the co. to the N. of the Devon; 


but the other and far largest portion consists, for | 


the most part, of clay and carse land, aud is re- 
markably fertile and well cultivated, producing 
excellent, crops of wheat and beans, Estates 
middle-sized ; farms large; farm buildings excel- 
lent. There are valuable mines of coal, large quan- 
tities of which are shipped at Alloa; ‘ironstone is 
also abundant. There are some large distilleries 
and breweries. but little other manufacture is 
carried on. Alloa is the largest, but Clackmannan 
is the co, town, Clackmannan is divided into tive 
parishes, and had 2,096 inhab, houses, with a pop. 
of 24,450 in 1861, It is united with Kinross in 
returning 1 mem, to the H.of U, Registered elee- 
tors 680 in 1865. The old valued rent'was 2,271 ; 
the new valuation for 1864-5 amounted to 74,0002, 
CLACKMANNAN, a town of Scotland, cap. of the 
Above co., on an eminence 190 ft. high, on the left 
bank of the Frith of Forth. Pop, 1,159 in 1861, 
‘The town consists principally of one long unpaved 
street, and is a very unimportant place. On the 
W. of the town is Clackmannan Tower, the palace 
of King Robert Bruce, long the residence of a 
branch of the Bruce family, and now the property 
ofthe Earlof Zetland. The par. chureh is a modern, 
Gothic building. Debtors and criminals are sent 
to Stirling, the jail of which is partly maintained 

by the co, of Clackmannan, 
CLAGENFURTH (Germ, Klagenfurt), a town 
of Illyria, gov. Laybach, cap, duchy of Carinthia 
on the Glan, an affluent of the Drave, in an 
sive plain, 21 m. E, Villach, and 40 m. NNW. Lay- 
bach, on a branch of the railway from Vie 
‘Trieste, Pop, 13,478 in 1857. The town was for- 
merly fortitied, but its works were destroyed by 
the French in 1869, It has four suburbs, is well- 
built, witti broad and regular streets, ‘There are 
five squares, one of which has a leaden statue of 
the Empress Maria Theresa, and a group (indiffer- 
ently executed) representing: Hercules destroying 
the hydra. Another square contains the residence 
of the Prince-Bishop of Gurk, with its galleries of 
paintings, statuary, a rich cabinet of mincrals, and 
an obelisk erected iu honowr of Franeis I, There 
are seven churches, two hospitals, several infirm- 
. aries, a Lying-in hospital, workhouse, house of cor- 
rection, lyceum with a public library, college, 
normal high school, Ursuline school for girls, an 
agricultural society, and a theatre. ‘This town is 
the geat of the court of appeal for the gov. of 
Laybach, and of municipal, provincial, and other 
courta of justice. It has a few manufactures of 
fine woollen and silk fabrics, and white lead. Cla- 
ear is supposed by some to derive its name 
the Emperor Claudius, and in its vieinity 
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there are some ruins believed to be those of the 
ancient Tiburnia, It has several times been pat- 
tially destroyed by fire. ee 

CLAMECY, a town of France, dép. Niévre, in 
which it holds the second rank, at the foot and on 
the declivity of a hill on the left bank of the Yonne, 
where it is joined by the Beanvron, by both of 
which it is intersected; 36 m. NE. Nevers. Pop. 
5,622 in 1861, Little remains of its ancient-castle, 
and the massive wails by which it was formerly 
surrounded. It, however, contains several old 
Gothic churches, and a handsome modern castle 
surrounded by fine gardens, which stands in the 
Place de Vanvert. Clamecy has manufactures 
of common woollen cloths, fwling mills, dyeing 
houses, tanneries, and a considerable trade in wood. 
and charcoal, most of which are sent down the 
Yonne to Paris, ‘There are good coal mines in the 
neighbourhood, * 

CLARE, a marit, co. of Ireland, prov. Munster. 
It is in a great measure insulated, having Gulway 
Bay on the N.; the Atlantic on the W.; the 
Shannon, by which it is separated from Kerry, 
Limerick, and Tipperary, on the $, and SE.; aud 
Galway on the NE. Area, 802,352 acres, of which 
259,584 are unimproved mountain and bog, and 
18,665 water, Surface in parts almost mountain- 
ous; bat it has a large extent of low level Jand. 
The low grounds, known by the name of the Cor- 
casses, on the banks of the Shannon and Fergus, 
are almost equal to the very best grazing lands in 
Lincolnshire, ‘The arable lands are mostly light, 
but fertile. Estates large; tillage farms very 
small, many being below 5, and very few above 
60 or 70 acres, Agriculture bad, but improving; 
it is still common in many parts to take a succes- 
sion of corn crops till the land be completely ex- 
hausted, Principal crops, oats and potatues; but 
wheat and barley are now rather extensively cul- 
tivated. Sea-weed and sea-sand are a good deal 
used as manure; and in the hilly parts the Joy, or 
spade, is much employed in cultivation. Cottages 
mostly of stone, but without lime or other cement, 
Condition of the occupiers of small tillage farms 
and cottiers quite as bad as in most other parts of 
Ireland, Lime is the most important mineral. 
Manufactures have hardly any footing, Exclusive 
of the Shannon, the Fergus is the principal river. 
Clare has 9 baronies and 79 parishes, and sends 3 
mem. to the H. of C., viz. 2 for the co, and 1 for 
the bor. of Ennis, the principal town in the co, 
Registered electors for the co. 09 in 1865, The 
pop. was 286,523 in 1841; 212,734 in 1851; and 
166,305 in 1861. Consequently, the decrease of 
population, in the year 1841-61, amounted to 42 
percent, Jn 1841 Clare had 44,870 inhab. houses, 
and 286,394 individuals, of whom 144,109 were 
males, and 142,285 females. 

CLAUSTHAL, or KLAUSTHAL, a town of the 
k, of Hanover, cap. of the mining captaincy (Ber- 
ghauptmannschaft) of the same name, and the prin- 
cipal mining town of the Harty; in a bare and 
bleak region on the top and slopes of a hill 1,740 
ft, above the sea, 26 m, NE, Gittingen, and 56m, 
SW. by S. Hanover, Pop, 8,918 in 1861, The 
inhab. are mostly miners or persons connected 
with the mines and smelting-houses. The town 
has a desolate appearance; its houses are chietly 
of wood, and even its principal church is-of the 
xame materiak It contains a mining-school, sup- 
ported by the king, and possessing an extensive 
coliection of models of mines, mining buildin, 
machinery, and a cabinet. of the Hartz minerals, 
The chief lead and silver mines in the Hartz ara 
in the neighbourhood, next to which are the Sil- 
bersegen, ‘The shaft of one of these mines reaches 
t3 2,000 ft, below the level of. the Baltic, The 
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mines are drained by a tunnel, cut through the 
mountain to the small town of Grund, a distance 
of 6m, ‘The total length of this tunnel, however, 
with its branches, is nearly double this distance: 
it was commenced in 1777, and finished in 1799, 
Nearly all the machinery used in the mines being 
set in motion by water-power, every little stream 
around Clausthal is carefully made use of to form 
a reservoir; and the canals conducting the water 
thence to the different mills, machines, &c., are 
said to have an aggregate length of 125m. ‘There 
are numerous forges; besides which, camlets, and 
a few other articles are manufactured. 
“CLERMONT-DE-LODEVE (see Loprve). 
There are many other small towns in France 
named Clermont; but none of any importance. 
CLERMONT-FERRAND (an, Augustoneme- 
tum), a city of France, dép, Puy-de-Déme, of 
which it isthe cap,, on an affluent of the Allier; 
$2 m. W, Lyons, and 208 m. $. by E. Paris, on the 
railway from Bourges to Le Puy. Pop. 32,275 in 
1861, The city is finely situated on an eminence, 
surrounded on the §. and W. by an amphitheatre 
of mountains, of which the Puy-de-Déme is the 
culminating point, and overlooking on the N. and 
E, the picturesque and rich plain of the Limagne, 
The city itself is about 14 m, in circuit, being 
separated by a boulevard, partially planted with 
trees, from several considerable suburbs. Though 
it has some fine structures, it is in general badly 
Jaid out ; streets crooked, narrow, and dirty ; houses 
lofty, mostly old, and gloomy looking from being 
built of the Java found in’ the neighbourhood, 
with which also the strects are paved. The more 
modem buildings, however, which are rapidly in- 
creasing in Clermont and its suburbs, have a more 
cheerful and agrecable aspect. It hus several 
squares ornamented with handsome fountains, and 
is exceedingly well supplied with good water, 
conveyed to it by subterranean conduits from 
Royat, a league distant. The pristeipal edifice is 
the cathedral, a work of the 13th century, and the 
third, aceording to Hugo, which has been con- 
structed in this city, Ixternally it has nothing 
to recommend. it, being untinished, and crowded 
amongst a number of mean buildings; but its in- 
terior is considered one of the finest existing 
specimens of Gothic architecture. It-is built of 
Volvic lava, a material well in keeping with its 
style, and hias a choir, and chapels of great beauty, 
a number of handsome columns supporting a lofty 
nave and aisles, and much elegant carving and 
stained glass, Of the five towers it possessed be- 
fore the revolution, only one remains. Of the 
, other churches, that of Notre Dame du Port, built 
in 843, istthe most ancient, and is elehora 
namented externally with mosaic work, bas-reliefs, 
&e, The corn and Tinen halls, the ancient cul- 
lege, town-hall, cavalry barracks, Héfef Diew, and 
another hospital, the prefect ure,a public library with 
16,000 vols, founded by Massillon, aud the theatre, 
are the other principal public buildings. It has 
also a botanic garden, muscums of natural history 
aud antiquities, and a cabinct of mineralogy, par- 
ticularly rich in specimens of the voleanie products 
of the neighbourhood. It is the seat of a bishopric 
which has to boast of Massillon for one i 
cumbents, and of tribunals of original juris 
and commerce; and has a royal college of the 
third class with about 350 pupils, a peimary school, 
and an academy of sciences and belles Icttres. 
Trade considerable, it being the entrepét for the 
produce of the surrounding deps., consisting of 
hemp, flax, corn, wines, cheese, leather, and linen 


























fabries, and for a part of the merchandise of Pro-! 


vence and Languedoc intended for Paris, besides 
being on the great line of communication betwe&a 
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Bordeaux and Lyons. Four large fairs are held att- 
nually, Manufactures not very important; the 
chief are those of silk stockings, druggets, tinted 
paper, coarse woollens, linen, cutlery, porcelain, 
cotton yarn, twine, sweetmeats, preserved fruits, 
and chemical products. There is also a saltpetre 
refinery. In and round Clermont there are nt- 
merous warm chalybeate springs, holding in solu- 
tion carbonates of lime, and which, on cooling, 
deposit very extensive sediments. The most re- 
markable of these is in the suburb of St. Allyre, 
where a streamlet having raised its bed to a con- 
siderable height by means of successive deposits, 
and subsequently formed a cascade over another 
streamlet into which it had previously run, has 
effected the formation of a natural bridge over the 
latter, 21 ft, in length by 16 ft. high. The little 
town ‘of Mont-ferrand, formerly containing the 
stronghold of the Counts of Auvergne, is now one 
of the suburbs of Clermont, with which it is con- 
nected by a fine avenue of willow and walnut 
trees, 

Anterior to the Roman conquest, this city was 
named Nemosus, and was the cap. of the Arverini: 
Augustus embellished it, and gave it his name. 
In the 3rd century it was erected into a bishopric, 
It was several times demolished in the succeeding 
ages. and especially by Pepin-le-Bref. The counts 
of Clermont and Auvergne afterwards possessed 
it. It was here that the celebrated council, which 
bears its name, was held in 1095, when the first 
crusade was resolved on, Philip Augustus united 
this city to his dominions in 1212. Clermont has 
been the birth-place of many illustrious men, 
among whom may be specified Gregory of Tours; 
Pascal, born here on the 19th June, 1623; Thomas, 
Chamtort, Delille the poet, and General Dessaix, 
in honour of whom an obelisk has been erected in 
one of the squares, 

CLEVELAND, a town of the U, States, Ohio, 
on the S, shore of Lake Erie, at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga river. Pop, 36,125 in 1860, ‘The town 
—which had only a pop. of 6,071 in 1840—has 
grown-up very rapidly, owing to its advantageous 
commercial position, and at the point where the 
Grand Canal, connecting the Ohio river (and con- 
sequently the Mississippi) with Lake Erie unites 
with the latter, The opening of this canal has 
made Cleveland, which was previously quite un- 
known, # place of much importance, heightened 
by the subsequent construction of several lines of 
railway, among them the Cleveland, Columbus 
and Cincinnati, 141 m, long, and the Cleveland 
and Toledo, 87 m. long, which place the town in 
direct. communication with the whole railway 
system of the United States, 

CLEY an ancient town of the Prussian 
states, Rhine prov., formerly the cap, duchy of 
Cleves, and now of a circ, on the railway from 

ene to Utrecht and Amsterdam. Pop. 9,095 
1861, The town stands on the dectivity of some 
hills, nearly at the NW. extremity of the prov., 
about 24 m. from the Rhine, with which it is 
united by a canal. It is neatly built in the Dutch 
style, and surrounded by walls, but is not a place, 
of any strength, It has a gymnasium or college, 
a handsome town-louse, with iron foundries, and 
manefactures of flannel and cotton, 

CLITHEROE, a town and pari. bor. of England, 
co. Lancaster, hund. Blackburn, on the Ribble, 188 
m. NW, by N. London, and 20 m. SE, by E. Lan- 
caster, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire railway; 
Pop. of town 6,990, and of parl. bor. 10,864 in 
1861. The town stands at the foot of Pendil-hill, 
which rises 1,800 ft. above the level of the sea. 
The houses are of stone; the streets paved, well 
kept, and plentifully supplied with water from 
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aptings. The parish church, rebuilt in 1828, is 
a plain building; there is another church, and 
chapels belonging tothe Mcthodists, Independents, 
and R. Catholics. In the churchyard is the free 
grammar-school endowed by Queen Mary in 1554, 
Clitheroe is a bor. by prescription, and has returned 
2 mem, to the H, of Com, since 1 Elizabeth. 
Under an order of the H. of Com., in 1694, the 
right of election was vested in the burgesses and 
freemen, who held in right of freehold in houses or 
land within the bor.; out-burgesses, holding free 
Dargage tenures in the bor., had also the right of 
voting, Previously to the Reform Act, the nurn- 
ber of burgage tenures was 192, of which not 
more than a half were ocenpied by burgesses, and 





in fact it was a mere nomination bor, The Reform 
‘Act deprived it of one of its members; and the 
electoral limits wore at the same time extended so 
as to comprise various adjoining chapelries and 


townships, Registered electors 496 in 1865, Under 
the new municipal corporation act, the bor, con- 
sists of one ward, and is governed by 4 aldermen 
and 12 counsellors, Several branches of the cot- 
ton manufacture are extensively carried on; they 
consist: principally of the weaving of calicoes by 
hand and power looms, cotton” spinning, and 
calico printing. In the neighbourhood are exten, 
sive beds of limestone, of which large quantities 
are burnt for manure and building. mineral spa 
‘near the town is much resorted to. In 1669, the 
town and neighbourhood suffered severely from an 
extraordinary outbreak of water from the higher 
part of Pendil-hill. Markets are held on Tuesday : 
cattle shows on alternate ‘Tuesdays ; fairs ov 24th 
and 25th March; 1st and 2nd Aug; ursday 
and Friday before the fourth Saturday after 29th 
Sept.; and 7th and Sth Dee, 

CLONAKILTY, a marit. town of Treland, co. 
Cork, prov. Munster, at the bottom of the bay of 
the game name; 19m, SW. Cork. Pop, 3,087 in 
1831, and 3,108 in 1861. ‘The town is formed of 
four streets, that meet in the centre, and of a 
square, It has a par. church, & Rt. Catholic chapel, 
‘a Methodist meeting-house, an endowed grammar- 
school, a dispensary, a public Jibrary, three read- 
ing-rooms, a court-house, bridewed!, linen-hall, 
and market-house. The corporation, under the 
charter of James I. in 1613, consists of a sovereign, 
twenty-four burgesses, and a commonalty, It re- 
turned two mems. to the Irish IJ. of C. till the 
Union, when it was disfranchised. A manor court, 
held every third Wednesday, has cognise t 
pleas to the amount of 2. Markets, 
fairs on Sth April, Ist June, 1st Au 
and'12th Nov, A party of the constabulary is 
stationed here, ‘The trade is much limited by the 
badness of the harbour, which is nearly 
ticable for vessels of any size, in consequ 
ity shallow and shifting bar. Sea-sand is raised 
here in large quantities, and carried to the adjoin- 
ing country for manure, Corn is exported to 
Cork, and coal received in return, chiefly vid Kin- 
sale, from which there is a railway to Cork, 

CLONES, an inl. town of Ireland, co. Monaghan, 
prov, Ulster; 66 m. NW. by N. Dublin, Pop. 
2381 in 1831, and 2,990 in 1861. The town con- 
sists of a triangular market-place, in which is an. 
ancient stone cross, and a few streets with mean 
thatched houses. It has a par. church, a R. Cath. 
chapel, two Presbyterians and two Methodist 
meeting-houses, and two dispensaries; and isa 
constabulary station, A manorial court is held 
monthly, and petty sessions on alternate Fridays. 
Fairs are held on the last Thursday of every 
month, The Ulster canal passes near the town. 

CLONMEL, an inl. to. and pari. bor. of Ire- 
land, prov. Munster, partly in Tipperary and partly 
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jn Waterford on the-Suir, 90 m. SW. by W. Dub- 
lin, and 26 m. NW. by W, Waterford, on the rail- 
way from Waterford to Limerick, Pop, 13,012 in 
1891; 18,503, in 1841; and 11,774 in 1861. The 
town chiefly lies on the N. side of the river in 
‘Tipperary; the communication with the other 
portion in Waterford being maintained by three 
stone bridges. The streets, which consist of a 
main thoroughfare upwards of a mile in length, 
intersected by several smaller, are well paved and 
lighted with gas. The co. club house is at the E, 
end of the town, and near it are extensive barracks 
for cavalry, infantry, and artillery. It has @ 
parish church, a modern building, with some good 
monuments, two Kom, Catholic par. chapels, a 
Franciscan and a Presentation chapel, and mect- 
ing houses for Presbyterian Calvinists, Unitarians, 
Baptists, Primitive and Wesleyan Methodists, 
and Quakers. An endowed school has been re- 
built at an expense of 5,0002,; besides which there 
are parochial schools for boys and girls, and others 
ate maintained by voluntary contributions, The 
co. infirmary and dispensary, the fever hospital 
and the house of industry for the reception of 
well-conducted paupers and the confinement of 
vagrants, are in the town, as are two orphan estab- 
lishments, a mendicity association, and a savings’ 
bank, Here also is the district lunatic asylum 
for the co., built to accommodate 120 patients, 

‘The bor, was incorporated at a very early period, 
but its ruling charter was granted by James I. in 
1608, ‘The governing body consists of a mayor, 
two bailiffs, twenty other burgesses, and an un- 
limited number of freemen: the right of freedom 
is enjoyed by the eldest son, by apprenticeship or 
by marriage with a freeman’s daughter, Pre- 
viously to the Union, the bor, sent two mem, to 
the lrish HL. of C., and it now sends one mem, 
to the imperial H. of C, The elective franchise 
is vested in the burgesses and freemen resident 
within 7 m., and in the 102. householders, No. of 
registered electors 366 in 1862. The electoral , 
boundary comprises 331 acres, but the municipal 
jurisdiction for other purposes extends over 4, 300 
Trish acres, of which 1,000 are on the Tipperary 
side, and the remainder on the Waterford side of 
the river. : 

The woollen manufacture was introduced into 
the town in 1667, when a number of German 
manufacturers were induced to remove thither: it 
declined at the Revolution, and has never revived. 
‘The cotton manufacture has been introduced, and 
there are extensive flour mills in the town and its 
icinity, The town is well situated for inland 
being on the main lines of road from Dublin 
and a chief station on the railway from 












to Co 
Waterford to Limerick, and having the advantage 
of river navigation for barges of 50 tons burden 
to Waterford, a distance of 23m. There is an 
extensive <aimon fishery on the Suir, and the 
influence of the tide is perceptible beyond Clonmel. 








The principal trade is in grain, provisions, cattle, 
and butter, with all which it supplies the Liver- 
pool, London, and Bristol markets. A considerable 
portion of the produee goes to Waterford, and 
numerous carriers conduct the inland trade with 
all the surrounding country. ‘The butter market 
is a spacious building, with suitable offices for in- 
specting and marking the article before it is 
exposed for sale. Market-days, Tuesdays and 
Saturdays:“fairs are held on 5th May and bth 
Nov., and on the first Wednesday of every other 
month; they are chiefly for cattle. 
CLOSTER-SEVEN, a small village of Hanover, 
duchy of Bremen, on the Aue, 26 m. NE, Bremen, 
It deserves notice only from its being the place 





where the famous convention, which bear# its 
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name, was agreed to on Sept. 10, 1757, by which 
ah -army of 38,000 Hanoverians and lessians, 
commanded by William, Duke of Cumberland, 
was dispersed and sent into cantonments. This 
convention was alike unpopular in England and 
in France: in the first it was looked upon as the 
result of imbecility and misconduct; and in the 
latter it was believed, and probably on good 
grounds, that had Marshal Richelieu not assented 
to the convention, the Duke of Cumberland must 
have surrendered at discretion. (‘The convention 
is given in Smollett’s Hist, of Eng,, iii. 413.) 
CLOYNE, an inl. town, or rather city, of Ire- 
land, co. Cork, prov, Munster, in a fertile valley, 
8m. E, Cork harb., with which it is connected by 
railway. Pop. 1,227 in 1831, and 1,434 in 186i. 
The town, which is small, irtegularly built, and 
Sar from prosperous, has a large old craciform 
cathedral, in which are some good monuments; 
among others one to Dr. Woodward, bishop of 
Cloyne, who died in 1794, and was one of the 
earliest advocates for the introduction of poor laws 
into Ireland, A little distance from the cathedral | 
is one of those extraordinary round towers, the 
origin and object of which have given rise to 
much learned ‘conjecture, It is 102 ft. in height. 
‘The old episcopal palace at the E. end of the 
town is now a private residence; the bishopric of 
Cloyne baying, on the death of Dr. Brinkley, the | 
last bishop, in 1835, been merged in that of Cork. 
‘The famous Dr, Berkeley, one of the subtlest of me- 
taphysicians, and most amiable of men, was bishop 
of Cloyne from 1732 to 1753, The k. Cath. ca- 
thedral is a plain builting, without any preten- 
sions to architectural beauty, Crowe's chari 
school, founded in 1719, gives instruction to 35 
pupils in reading, writing, and arithmetic. ‘There 
48 here a constabulary station. Market-day 
‘Thursday, A court leet is held annually ; a 
manor court every weck; and petty sessions on 
alternate Wednesdays, At Carrigaeramp, near 
the town, is a quarry of dove-marble, of which 
from 2,000 to 6,000 tons are raised annually. 
CLYDE, a river of Scotland, and the only im- 
ortant one ou the W. coast of that part of the 
RP Kingdom, It has its source near the S. ex- 
tremity of Lanarkshire, on the borders of Dum- 
fries-shire and Peebles-shire, in the highest: part 
of the $. mountain-land of Scotland, contiguous to 
the sources of the Tweed and Annan, Its course 
is at first N., with a little inclination to the E., 
till near Bigyar it tans NW.; it then makes a 
* sweep round by the SE,, till, being joined at Har- 
pertield, by the Douglas-water, it re-assumes its 
NW. course, and, passing by Lanark, Hamilton, 
and Glaxgow, unites with the Frith of Clyde, a 
little below Dumbarton. The distance in a direct 
line, from its souree to Dumbarton, is only about 
52 m., but ineluding its windings, the course of 
the river is near 7m. Soon after tts junction 
with the Douglas, it is precipitated over a’ series of | 
falls celebrated for their picturesque beauty : of 
these the principal are the falls of Lonington, 
Corehouse, Dundaf, and Stonebyres. The dis. 
tance from the highest to the lowest fall is 
about 6 m.; during the whole of which the river 
dashes along with great impetuosity. Corehouse 
Fall is about 70 ft. in height, The Clyde has 
been rendered navigable at high water as far as 
Glasgow for vessels of 850 and 40%, tons. (See 
GLaAscow, 
COAST CASTLE (CAPE), or CABO CORSO, 
" the cap. of the British settlementa on the Gold 
Coast of Africa, empire of Ashantee ; lat. 5° 6” N,, 
Jong. 1° 51° W. The first colonial establishment 
formed here was by the Portugpese in 1610, but 
the Dutch dislodged them after a short period! 











called bush,’ 


| #unpowder, from Great Britain; sugar, 


COBLENTZ 


Finally the British obtained possession of the set= 
tlement, in whose hands it has remained since 1661. 
The castle is built upon a rock about 50 ft. high, 
Projecting into the sea, its walls being washed by 
the surf that roils impetuously along the coast. 
It is of a q: lar shape, with bastions at 
each angle; has barracks, with accommodations 
for 16 officers and 200 men; but is of little 
strength, the walls being out of repair, and com- 
manded in every direction by the adjacent heights 
{but on some of these forts have been erected). 
The water for the garrison is obtained from tanks, 
in which the rain from the buildings is collected, 
(Captain Tulloch’s Report on W. Africa.) 

The town is situated behind the castle, and pre- 
sents’a dirty and irregular appearance. The 
native houses have a few small rooms scantily 
furnished with mats and stools; the fires are made 
in a corner, with no other escape for smoke than a 
hole in the roof. There are, however, some su- 
perior residences belonging to Europeans, and the 
merchants have built themselves a neat club- 
house. The scenery of the neighbourhood has 
been described by “a late distinguished female 
poct, Mrs, Maclean, better known as L, E. L., 
whose melancholy death at this place, in 1837, 
has given an interest to it which it did not pre: 
viously possess, ‘The land view, with its cocoa 
and palm trees, is yery striking—it is like a scene 
in the Arabian Nights. The native huts I first 
took for ricks of lay, but those of the better sort 
are pretty white houses with green blinds. The 
English gentlemen resident here have’ very large 
houses, quite mansions, with galleries running 
round, Generally speaking, the vegetation is so 
thick that the growth of the shrubs rather ro- 
sembles a wall. The hills are covered to the tup 
with what we should call calf-weed, but here it is 


The climate of this settlement is characterised 
by excessive humidity. The heat is, however, not 
8o great as might be supposed, In the hottest 
weather, owing to the tempering influence of the 


sea breeze, the thermometer seldom rises above 
86° Fabr., and rarely, in the coldest, fails below 


76°, It has generally been described as exceed- 
ingly unhealthy, and the official statements show 
that such is the fact. During the four years 
ending with 1826, two-thirds of the white troops 
in garrison died annually; and in 1824 the mor- 
tality was in the enormous ratio of 9822 in 1,000, 
It is true that these were singularly unhealthy 
seasons, and that the vice and intemperance pre- 
valent among the troops added considerably to 
their sickness and mortality. But still, to use 
Captain Tulloch’s words, ‘there is unquestionable 
evi that in every year, and to all classes of 
Europeans, the climate proves extremely futal,’ 
‘The imperts consist of cottons, hardware, and 
rum, ard 
foreign produce, 
The exports are gold dust, 


tobacco from the colonies; and of 
beads, silks, and tobacco, 


ivory, palm-oil, pepper, cam or dyc-wood, tortoise- 


shell andmaize, But the valueof the trade is incon- 
siderable, The total exports trom the Gold Coast to 
the United Kingdom amounted to 42,7631, in 1859 H 
to 74,2662. in 1861; and to 89,2887. in 1863, The 
imports were of the value of 65,9052 in| 1859 $ 
144,1947, in 1861; and 80,849 in 1863, 
COBLENTY (the Confluentes of the Romans), 
a town and fortress of the Prussian states, prov. 
Rhine, cap. reg. and circ, on the railway from 
Cologne to Mayence. Pop, 28,525 in 1861, exclus, 
of 5,810 mili persons. The town stands in a 
beautiful situation on the point of land at the con- 
fluence of the Rhine and Moselle. It has a frce- 
stone bridge across the latter, and one of boats 








COBURG 


a 
Veena the Rhine, The streets are mostly regular, 
‘and many of the public buildings are handsome; 
. but, being a fortress, Coblentz has derived but 
little advantage from its fine situation for com- 
metce. The principal public building is the mag- 
nificent castle, erected in 1779 for the elector of 
‘ Treves, It was converted into barracks by the 
French ; but has since been repaired, and is now 
used for the holding of the civil and criminal 
courts, Coblentz has a court of appeal for the re- 
gency, a theatit, a gymnasium or college for 
Catholics, and some other literary establishments, 
Commerce pretty extensive. Prince Metternich, 
the late prime minister of Austria, was a native of 
 Coblentz. ‘ : 

Coblentz has been rendered one of the strongest 
Places in the Prussian monarchy, and is deemed 
one of the principal bulwarks of Germany on the 
side of France, ‘Ihe fortifications by which it is 
surrounded are constructed partly on the system 
of Vanban, and partly on that of Montalembert. 
They enclose a large extent of ground, and are 
capable of accommodating 100,000 men, Ehren- 
breitstein, ‘the Gibraltar of the Rhine,’ on. the 
tight bank of the river, the fortilicatious of which 
had been blown up by the French, has been ren- 
dered stronger than ever, and is one of the prin- 
cipal outworks of Coblentz, 

COBURG, or more properly SAXE-COBURG- 
GOTHA, a duchy of Central Germany, and the 
most 8. of the indep, Saxon principalities, consist- 
ing of several small detached portions of territory 5 
between lat. 509° 7 80” and 41° 22’ N., and long. 
10° 15’ and 12° 40’ Ii., surroundet mostly by the 
territories of Bavaria, Prussia, Saxony, Meiningen, 
Hildburghausen, and Weimar, The area and pop. 
of its two great divisions are, according to the 
census of Dec. 186. 
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Pop. 1861 | 
Saxo-Coburg . 47014 | 
Gothu >: 112,417 
Total . . 





Coburg Proper is on the 8. side of the Thit- 
ti Wald (Thuringian Forest), and is included 
within the basin of the Rhine, having a gencral 
slope to the S._ Gotha and Altenburg are situated 
wholly on the N, side of the Thilringer Wald, and 
belong to the basins of the Elbe and Weser, The 
most mountainous parts of the country are the 
N, of Cdburg and the 8, of Gotha; through these 
the Thittingian forest-range passes, the highest 
summits: of ‘which,—the Beerburg, 8,265 fe., and 
the Schneekopf (snow-cap), 3,243 ft. in elevation, 
—are in the latter principality, Both divisions 
are, however,"interspersed with fine valleys and 

“fertile fisins: Gotha is watered by the Unstrut, 
scl, and Saale; aud Coburg by the Itz, 

4 tributary of the Mayn, and other rivers. Climate 
healthy and mild, especially S. of the mountains. 
‘The principal oceupations of the people are tillage 
and cattle breeding; but the mountains, which 
are covered with pine forests, contain little culti- 
vable land, and the forest economy there forms 
the chief branch of industry. In the valley of the 
Itz, the vine is cultivated, and hops, flax, and 
hemp, are also grown in the S.: the otifer agri- 
eultural products are corn, pulse, culinary voxe- 
tables, fruits, aniseed, coriander, cummin, safflower, 
and other medicinal plants: potatoes are a prin- 
cipal article of nourishment. Many hogs are fat- 
tened in the woods and sent down the Mayn to 
Frankfurt and elsewhere : considerable quantities 
of timber, pitch, tar, charcoal, and potash are ob- 
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tained from the forests. Iron, coal, excellent 
millstones, marble, alabaster, gypsum, potter's 
clay, and salt are mined or quarried. Agriculture 
flourishes most in Coburg, manufacturing industry 
in Gotha. The principal manufactures are those 
of linen cloth, tick, linen, thread, woollen and 
cotton fabrics, leather, steel, iron, and copper 
wares, glass, earthenware, buttons, and paper, 
‘There are also numerous sawing-mills, linen- 
bleaching factories, breweries, and distilleries ; 
and great numbers of toys are made at Neustadt 
in Coburg. A good deal of advantage accrues 
from the transit’ trade, the duchy being on the 
road between Leipzig and Frankfurt. Gotha is 
the principal trading town, and has several con- 
siderable mercantile establishments. The govern- 
ment is a constitutional monarchy ; each of the 
principalities has its own elective assembly, and 
the two unite into one chamber, composed of 30 
members. Every man above the age of 25, who 
pays taxes, has a vote, and any citizen above 
30 may be elected a deputy. New elections take 
place every four years, for which period also the 
budget is voted. “Ihe annual public revenue for 
the period July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1865, amounted 
to 88,0252, and the antual expenditure to 57,8512, 
The greater part of the surplus thus produced went 
into the private purse of the reigning duke, 
Education is well attended to in the duchy, 
‘There are 3 gymnasiums and classical schools, 
1 academical gymnasium, 2 seminaries for school- 
masters, 35 town schools, and about 350 village 
schools in the duchy. The ducal house, and 
nearly all the pop., profess the Lutheran religion, 
there being only about 2,000 Roman Catholics 
and 1,000 Jews, Difference of religion, however, 
does not affect the equal enjoyment of political 
rights. The Duke of Saxe-Cobung-Gothh holds, 
together with the Duke of Saxe-Altenburg and 
the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, and the Grand Duke 
of Saxe- Weimar, the twelfth place in the German 
diet ; and the duchy is bound to furnish @ contin- 
gent of 1,860 men for the service of the confedera- 
tion, Coburg belonged successively to the counts 
of Heuneberg, the house of Saxony, and that of 
Saaltield. In 1816, its territories were enlarged 
by the cession of the principality of Lichtenberg, 
on the left bank of the Rhine; but the reigning 
duke disposed of that possession to Prussia. In 
consequence of the extinction of the line of Gotha 
in 1826,the Duke of Saxe-Coburg became possessed 
of the territories of Gotha and Altenburg, for 
which, by a family compact, Saalticld was ex- 
chauged. The house of Saxe-Coburg is famous 
as one of the most fortunate of all the existing 
great families of Europe in respect to Marriages, 
‘The late king Leopold married, first, the heiress to 
the British throne, next a daughter of the King of 
the French, qnd was then seated on the throne of 
Belgium, after having refused that of Greece. 
Prince. Ferdinand married one of the richest 
leiresses of the Austrian empire, and his son 
became king-consort of Portugal. One princess 
martied the Grand Duke Constantine, heir pre- 
sumptive to all the Russias; another became the 
Duchess of Kent; and, finally, the late Prince 
Albert, in wedding the sovereign of the British 
realms, became progenitor of a new race of kings— 
‘father of our kings to be,’ (fennyson), 
Corune, a town of Central Germany, cap. of the 
above duchy, on the left bank of the itz, 106 m. 
E. by N. Fraukfurt-on-the-Mayn, and 130 m. 
SW. Dresden, en a branch line of the railway 
from Frankfort to Dresden. Pop. 11,110 in 1861. 
The streets of the town are mostly narrow and 
uneven; but it is surrounded by some ble 
p@lic walks, which separate it. from its suburbs 
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and has several handsome public buildings. The | 


Ehrenberg palace, built in 1549, contains a coltec- 
tion of pictures, a library of 26,000 vols., and some 
apartmauts adorned with figures in alto-relievo, the 
finest of which is a state banqueting-room, called 
the Salle de Géans, from some colossal caryatides 
which surround it. On an eminence commanding 
the town stands an ancient castle of the dukes of 
Coburg, now in part converted into a prison and 
house of correction, but containing also a collec- 
tion of armour, and some rooms once occupied by 
Luther, with ‘the hedstead on which he slept. 
‘This castle was unsuccessfully besieged during the 
30 years’ war by Wallenstein, who had for some 
time his head-quarters here, Coburg contains ti 
churches, a government house, a gymnasiam, 
an observatory, and two libraries, a supetior lad 
school, a teachers’ seminary, a large workhog 
and other charitable institutions, and a riding- 
‘school, The principal places of amusement are 
the theatre, casino, redoute, and musical club, 
The town is the seat of gov., and of the high board 
of taxation for the duchy, and of the superior ju- 
dicial courts and church consistory for the princip. 
of Coburg, It has manufactures of woollen, linen, 
and cotton fabrics, porcelain, earthenware, and 
gold and silver articles; with blcaching and dye- 
works. The tine seat of the duke, Rosenay, is in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

COCENTAYNA, a town of.Spain, prov. Ali- 
cante, 80m. N, Alicante, Pop. 7,369 in 1857, The 
town has 2 churches, 2 convents, a hospital, aud 
a house of charity for poor travellers. Neither the 
streets nor the houses correspond with the number 
and wealth of the inhabicants, who are more intent 
upon increasing their substance by ayricultural 
and manufacturing industry, than on beautifying 
the town, They manufacture cloths, taffe 
handkerchiefs, and other articles. ‘Their (h 
which are well irrigated, produce wheat, maize, 
pulse, wine, oil, and silk, 

OCHIN, a small rajahship of Hindostan, near 
its S. extremity, extending along the Malabar 
coast, chiefly between lat, 99 30 and 10° 80’ N,, 
and long. 769 and 77° E.; having N, and E, the 
territory of the Mailras presidency, 5, Travancore, 
and W. the ocean: average length and breadth 
about 45 m, each; area, 1,988 sq. m. Its bE. 
boundary is formed by the W. Ghauts, which are 
here covered with forests of teak and viti (a black 
wood), of large dimensions, which obliges both to 
be cut into short logs, in order to reach the coast; 
with poon, jack, and iron woods, &c, Towards 
Cacadu the hills are covered with grass instead of 
trees; but though their soil appears good, they 
are but “little cultivated: in the N. there are 
narrow-and well-watered valleys, in which rice is 
raised, and sometimes two crops a year are reaped, 
‘The houses of the ciiltivators are oftgu embosomed 
in groves of palms, manyoes, jacks, and plurtains, 
‘A considerable portion of the rajah’s revenue is 
derived from the teak forests, the timber of 
Cochin being in great.demand in Bengal, and, 
since 1814, having been sent to the ‘dockyards 
of Bombay, from which, previously to that period, 
it was excluded, ‘There are many villages in- 
habited by Christians and Jews; the latter are 
settled mostly in the interior, but have a syna- 
gogue at- Cochin town, ‘This country was for a 
long period badly governed, and #s inhab. much 
oppressed, ‘The rajah for a time was tributary to 
‘Tippoo Sahib, and subsequently became subject 
to the British. : 

Cociuy (Cach’hi, @ morass), a marit, town of 
Tindostan, prov. Malabar, on a small island near 
the §. extremity of India; formerly cap. of the 
above rajaliship, but since 1796 it has belonged*to 
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the British. Next to Bombay, it is the most 
eligible port on the Malabar coast; it is 150 m.~ 
NW. Cape Comorin, 80 m, SSE. Calicut : lat. 9° 
51 N., long. 76° 17 E.; and is built on the N. 
extremity of the island, along the entrance from 
the sea to the ‘Backwater,’ an inl. harbour or 
lagoon, which extends nearly 120 m., being sepa- 
rated from the sea by a narrow peninsulated tract. 
Under the Portuguese and Dutch, by whom it was 
successively possessed, Cochin was a flourishing 
town; but since it has belonged to the English, 
who in 1806 demolished the fortifications and many 
of the buildings, it has progressively declined, and 
| the inhab. are now very much impoverished ; it 
ill, however, trades with the rest of the Malabar 
j coast, China, the E. Archipelago, and the Arabian 
and Persian Gulfs. Large supplics of teak floated 
| by the rivers from the forests into the Backwater, 
‘are shipped for the ports of the two last-named 
countries; the other exports are sandal wood, 
Pepper, cardamoms, cocog nuts, coir, cordage, 
cassia, and fish-maws. It is the only place on the 
coast S. of Bumbay where ships of amy size can be 
built. Under the walls of the old fort there is al- 
ways from 25 to 30 ft. water, and ships obtain 
supplies of fresh water without difficulty. Pro- 
visions are extremely cheap, and as a port, as well 
as a place of trade, it is said to be much superior 
to Calicut, “Jews of both the black and white 
eastes arc numerous, and have a synagogue in 
Cochin, almost the only one in India, Cochin is 
also the see of a Roman Catholic bishop, whose * 
diocese includes Ceylon, and comprises more than 
100 churches. Herein 1503 Albuquerque erected the 
tirst fortress possessed by the Portuguese in India, 
COCHIN-CHINA, a prov. of the empire of 
Anant, which see, ‘ 
COCKERMOUTH, a market-town and parl, bor, « 
of England, co, Cumberland, at the confluence ofr 
he Cocker and Derwent; 24 m, SW. Carlisle, 12 m, 
. Whitchayen, 306 m, NW, London by road, 
and 319m, by London and North Western railway, 
Pop. of town 5,388, and of par]. bor. 7,057 in 1861, 
Cockermouth has but few houses of a better sort, 
and little seems to have been done towards its 
improvement. The streets are narrow in many 
places, with a want of foot-pavement everywhere ;- 
and though the lower classes seem to be better off 
than in many other towns in the same co,, yet, 
there appears to be little about the place tending 
to improvement, There are bridges over both ° 
rivers, that over the Derwent being 270 ft. long. . 
Though unpaved, the streets are clean, and well 
supplied with water. A castle on a hill over the 
town, built shortly after the Conquest, was taken 
and razed by the parl. forees in the wae of 1641, 
The church of All Saints, erected in the time of | 
Cdward ILL., was rebuilt in 1711, and enlarged in? 
1825. St. Mary’s church, rebuilt in 1850, has a ° 
memorial window to the poet Wordsworth, who 
was a native of the town. The Independents, 
Methodists, and Society of Friends have places of 
worship. ‘There are also a free grammar school 
and some almshouses, The borough returned two 
mem, to the H. of C. in 23 Edward I., after which 
the privilege was not exercised till 16 Charles L,: 
since which it has been uninterruptedly enjoyed, 
Previously to the Reform Act, the franchise was. 
exclusively vested in the holders of burgage. 
tenures in the town of Cockermouth. The houn- 
daries of the parl, bor, were then extended, 
Registered electors 418 in 1865. The bor, is also: 
a polling-place at elections for mem. for the W. 
diy.of theco. There are collieries at Greysouthern: 
and Broughton, about 3 m, distant, . 
CODOGNO, a town of Northern Italy, prov.; 
Milan, cap. distr, in a fertile territory, between’ 
s 
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the Po and Adda, 15 m. SE, Loai. Pop. 9,620 in 
1861. The town has broad streets and.good prit 
vate buildings, some handsome churches,. several 
colleges and schools, with a hospital and’ theatre. 
It is @ place of considerable trade, especially in 
Parmesan checse, and has some silk manufac- 
tures. Near this town the Austrian troops were 
defeated, in 1746, by the Spaniards, and in 1796 
by the French, 

COGGESHALL, a town and par, of England, 
co, Essex, hund, Lexden, the town being on a 
hill on the NE. bank of the Blackwater, LU m. W. 
Colchester. Pop. 3,116 in 1861. ‘The town ig 
i-built; and the clothing trade, particularly the 
manufacture of baizc, formerly earried on; has 
almost wholly disappeared; but some branches of 
the silk manufacture have been introduced ; and 
a few of the inhab, are engaged in the inakiug of 
toys. The church, a spacious structure, in ‘the 
perpendicular style, has a lange square tower, 

he river is here’ crossed by an ancient bridee of 
three arches. It has an endowed school, three 
unendowed almshouses; and an annuity of 1502 a 
year, payable by Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, cues 
to the support and education of the poor. The 
Cisterciau monks had an abbey here, a portion of 
the nuns of which still remain 

COGNAG, a town and river 


poy of France, 
aep. Charente, cap, 


arrond., on the navigable 
river Charente, 22 m, W. by N. Angouléme. Pop, 
8,167 in 1861, The town Dl-built, and contains 
no edifice worthy of notice, except an ancient 
castle, now converted into warehouses. The 
brandy, for the shipment of which the town 
celebrated, and which is everywhere known by 
name, is made from white wine: that made from 
red wine is very inferior, In good years wine 
Fields abot {-5th part. of its volume of eau-de-vie, 
whereas in bad years it does not yield more th 
from 1-9th to T-11th part. All’ the brandy. ¢ 
Charente is sold under the name of Cognae ; bat 
the best qualities are produced in the eanton of 
that name, and in those of Blanzac, Jarnac, 
Rouillac, Aigro, and Ruffec. ‘The park belonging 
to the castle is an agreeable public promenade, 
and in it is a bronze statue of Franc 1. erected 
on the spot where he was born, in 1494. ‘Three 
councils have been held in Cognac, 
COIMBATOOR, a British prov. of S. Hindos 
tan, presi, Madras, between lat, 10° ¥’ and 120 
48°N,, and long. 76° 50’ and 78° 10’ E., having 
N. the Mysore dom., E. the provs, Salem and 
Carnatic, 8, the latter, and W. Cochin aud Mala- 
bar; area, 8,892 sq.m. Pop, estimated at 
near 1,090,000, Generally it is a tlat open country 
with a tedium height of 900 ft. above tl 
its surface gradually ascending trom the Cavery 
on the E. to the Ghauts and Neilgherry hills on 
its W. borders, The W. Ghauts rise from 1,500 to 
2,000 ft. above the Coimbatoor plain, and have in 
one place a remarkable opening, about 3l m. in 
length, called the Palighautcherry Pass, present- 
ing a clear level way from the ‘Malabar to the 
Coromandel cvast. Next to the ¢ very the prin- 
cipal rivers are the Bowany, Noyel,’ and Am- 
berawatty, all which mu more or less E., and join 
the Cavery before it leaves the distr, Climate on 
the whole healthy and pleasant; and except in 
that part facing the Palichautcherry Pass, this 
Prov. Is protected by the Ghauts from’the violence 
of the SW.'monsoon. There are some marshes in 
the S.and in the vicinity of the hills; but the 
soil in general is dry, and well adapted for the 
dry grain culture, to which nearly ten times as 
much land is appropriated as is occupied by well, 
and twenty times as much as is occupied by wet, 
cultivation, In the N, rice is the chief crop; cot- 
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ton of several kinds is grown in considerable quan- 
tities both above and below the Ghauts, and 
almost all the tobacco that supplies Malabar 
comes from this distr, There are altogether about 
579,700 acres of pasture land; cattle and sheep 
numerous. Chief mineral products, salt and nitre, 
which are occasionally obtained from certain 
earths impregnated with muriates and nitrates 
abundantly scattered thronhout the distr. In 
1818, an’ aquamarine mine was opened and 
worked. Weaving is the only art that has at- 
tained any perfection, Some of the towns are large 
and well built; but, excepting in these, mad vot 
tages with red tiled-or thatched roofs are almost 
the only houses, The peasantry, however, are 
contented, and enjoy comparative comfort, Pa- 
godas or temples are'not numerous; and except- 
ing that of Peowra, a little W. of the cap, which 
contains some well-carved granite figures, they 
have little notoriety. The areas in front of most, 
of them are ornamented with gigantic groups in 
pottery covered with chunam of caparisoned. 
horses, elephants, and grotesque figures. ‘Near the 
Ghants the ox is adored, and every village pos- 
Sesses one or two bulls, to which weekly or 
monthly worship is paid. The prov. became sub. 
ject to the Mysore rajahs nearly 200 years a; Oy 
and to the British in 1799, It was greatly 

populated by an epidemic fever, which prevailed 

1 






from 1809 to 1811, 

Com:atoor, an in), town of S. Hindostan, cap. 
of the above distr. and seat of a collector of re- 
Venue under the Madras presid., in an elevated 
situation on the N. bank of one of the affluents of 
Mysore, and 270 m. SW. 
Madras; lat, 109 52’ N., long. 77° 5 EB. Ut is 
tolerably well built, and has a mosque erected 
by Tippoo, who sometimes resided here, The 


| water is brackish, and 2 m. off both salt and nitre 
the soil, Five m. ta 


are pre nted by lixiviating 
| the N. iron is smelted from black sand, Peowra, 
not far distant, has a temple dedicated to Siva, 
| highly omamented with Hindoo figures, but desti- 
tute of elegance, which was spared by Tippoo 
when he demolished most other idolatrous build- 
ngs. In 1783 and 1790 Coimbatoor was taken 
by the British, to whom it has permanently be- 
| longed since 1599, 

COIMBRA, a city of 

















Portugal, prov. Beyra, 
/ cap. distr, and see of a bishop, partiy on a steep 
| Tocky precipice, and partly on a plain contiguous 
jto the Mondego, 115 m; NNE, Lisbon, on the 
{Tailway from Lisbon to Oporte. Pop, 13,710 in 
1858, The town was fortified at a very early 
period, and has undergoue many sieges, ‘The 
ut walls and towers still remain, and form its 
defence, It has an imposing appearance 
seen at a distance, the summits of the ad- 
Joining heights being crowned with convents and 
public buildings; but the interior of the town by 
uo tieans corresponds with the exterior view, the 
streets being narrow, steep, crooked, and dirt ve 
The principal publie building is the unive Ys 
the only one in Portugal, transferred thither from 
Lisbon ij 6. It consists of cightecn colleges, 
and is divided into six Saeulties, viz. those of 
theology, the canon law, civil law, medicine, na- 
tural philosophy, and mathematics, It has’ also 
attached to it grammar schvols, with schools of 
philosophy sud rhetoric, ecclesiastical and civil 
colleges or seutinaries, and a royal college of arts, 
at which those who intend entering at the uni- 
versity complete their preliminary studies, Dif. 
ferent degrees are taken in the respective faculties, 
the student applying himself principally to the 
ticular branch*most connected with his in- 
mded profession, which, as Lord Caernarvon sur- 
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mises, is probably an improvement upon the 
English system of college education, where the 
same degree is taken by all, without reference to 
the nature of their future occupations. (Caernar- 
von’s Portugal and Galicia, i. 42.) The collection 
of subjects of natural history is tolerably good, the 
observatory complete, and the instruments in per- 
fect order, the greater part having been made in 
London and Paris, The present system of edu- 
eation was introduced by the Marquis Pombal, in 
1778; it is, however, indebted, for various im- 
provements in the course of study, to Engtishmen, 
who have been instructors; but, with all this, it is 
still very far behind; ‘and many important 
branches of knowledge are either not taught at 
all, or are taught in the worst possible manner. 
The university is extremely well endowed; and 
the inferior class of nobles are sometimes com- 
petitors for the vacant. chairs, The annual ex- 
penses of the students do not exceed 502 each, 
any excess being defrayed from the revenues of 
the institution. The library consists of three 
large saloons, containing about 30,000 vols., but 
they are nearly all of ancient date, The College 
of Arts, which formerly belonged to the Jesuits, 
is a remarkably handsome buikling, ‘The mo- 
nastery of Santa Cruz, an immense Gothic build- 
ing in the worst taste, belongs to the order of 
Augustines, who, in addition to numerous im- 
portant privileges, enjoy the right of appointing 
their prior to the ottie of chancellor of the uni- 
versity. The monks are, for the most part, of 
noble descent and polished manners, and are often 
seen mounted on fine horses splendidly separ: 
soned, being forbidden by the regulations of the 
monastery to appear on foot beyond its walls, 
(Lord Caernarvon, i, 43.) On a hill opposite to 
the town is the superb convent and church of the 
nuns of St. Clara, Besides these public buildings, 
there are the cathedral and eight churches, five 
of which are collegiate, with several other con- 
vents, hospitals, dc, There is a tine stone bridge 
over the Mondego, whose bed, which is progres- 
sively rising, is nearly dry in the summer, while 
in the winter it becomes an impetuous torrent, 
and overflows the surrounding country. The town 
it well supplied with water, conveyed to it by an 
aqueduct. Near Coimbra, on the S. bank of the 
river, is the Quinta das Layrimas, or Villa of 
Tears, the residence of the beautiful Inez de Cas- 
tro, whose murder forms the subject of the fine 
episode in the third book of the ‘ Lusiad.’ Earthen- 
ware of good quality is produced here, with woollen 
and linen cloths, 

Coimbrg is said to occupy the site of Conimbrica, 
founded by the Romans 300 years B.c,_ It suffered 
severely by the earthquake of 1755, and was a 
scene of great distress in 18£0, when the Duke of 
Wellington retreated 6n the lints of Terres Vedras, 

COLABBA, an island on the Malabar or W. 
coast of Hindostan, immediately S. the Island of 
Bombay, with which it is connected by a cause- 
way, and on which a fine lighthouse and canton- 
ments for the British troops have been crected, 
(See BomBay,) 

« COLAPOOR, a small rajahship of Hindostan, 
in the presidency of Bombay, partly above and 
partly below the W. Ghauts, including the towns 
of Colapoor, Parnclizh, Mulcapoor, and Culgong. 
The rajah of Colapoor is descended fm the eldest 
branch of the family of Sevajee, the founder of the 
Mabratta empire. He formerly possessed Malwan, 
and some ‘other ports on the Malabar coast; but 
his subjects being notorious for piracy, the British, 
eompelled him to cede these places in 1812; and 

in 1829 assumed the governmeftt of the country, 

Covarvor, an inl town of Ilindostan, cap, of | 





‘ COLCHESTER 


the pi ing distr. in a valley surrounded on: 
three sides by hills; 125 m. SSE, Poonah ; Jat. 
16° 19’ N., long. 74° 25’ E, It hasa citadel; but 
its chicf protection is in two hill forts in the 
vicinity. The town is neatly built, and contains 
some lofty gardens, and good tanks. 

COLBERG, a fortified sea-port town of Prussia, 
reg. Coslin in Pomerania, on the Persante, near 
where it fails into the Baltic, and on the terminus 
of the railway from Berlin tothe Baltic Sea. Pop. 
11,760 in 1861, exclus, of a garrison of 1,678. The 
principal public buildings are the cathedral, town- 
house, and the aqueduct for supplying the town 
with water, There is in the ancient ducal castle 
a foundation for the daughters of nobles and 
burgesses, It has a gymnasium, a house of cor- 
rection, and some manufactures; but its salmon 
and lamprey fisheries, and its shipping, are the 
principal sources of wealth, There are salt springs 
in the vicinity; but, owing to the want of coal 
and timber, they are of comparatively little use. 

COLCHESTER, a parl. bor, and river port of 
England, co. Essex, div, Colchester; hund, Leyden ; 
50m. NE. London’ by road, and 513 m. by Great 
Eastern railway. Pop. 23,809 in 1861. The town 
stands on the declivity of a hill rising from the 
Colne, which cuts off ‘a small suburb. It is well 
built, has sqveral good streets, is paved, lighted 
with gas, and adequately supplied with water, 
Great improvements in “its interior have been 
effected, and are still going on, There are three 
bridges over the river. A part of the remains of 
the ancient castle, said to have been founded by 
Edward the Elder, is occasionally used as a prison. 
‘There are eight parish churches: St. Peter's, built 
previously to the Conquest, has been modernised 
and enlarged; St, James’s dates previously to 
Edward 11, and is a handsome structure; St. 
Leonard’s is also large and convenient: besides 
these, there are a French and a Duteh Protestant 
church, and nine dissenting chapels. The re- 
mains of the church of St. Botolph’s priory, founded 
in the early part of the 12th century, are said to 
afford some of the finest specimens of Norman 
architecture in the kingdom. 

Colchester has a free grammar school, founded 
in the 26th of Elizabeth, with one scholarship in 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, annexed to it; two 
others, in the same college, revert to this school 
on failure of applicants of the surname of Gilbert 
(that of founder) or Torbington; and four founded. 
in Pembroke college, Cambridge, on failure of an 
boys being sent from the Ipswich grammar school, 
It educates from thirty to forty scholars; two 
charity schools, founded in 1708, have joined 
to the national school, in which about boys 
are educated, of whom 148 are clothed by the 
charity ; a Lancastrian school, and an endowed 
school founded in 1816, for children of Quakers, 
with a library attached to it, ‘The principal 
charitable institutions are, a hospital, founded by 
dames I; several almshouses; and the Essex and 
Colchester Hospital, built in 1820, A commodious 
theatre was erected in 1812; and there are literary 
and philosophical, medical, botanical, and musical 
societies, all in a flourishing state. Market-days, . 
Wednesdays and Saturdays: the Jatter a large 
corm market; but general provisions are on sale 
daily in the large and commodious market-place, 
‘There are large arnuual cattle fairs on the 5th and 
Gth of July, 23rd and 24th of the same month, and 
20th Oct. and three following days. . 

Colchester is a bonding port, but the foreign 
imports are comparatively insignificant ; they con- 
sist chicfly of wine, oil-cake from Holland, and 
timber from the Baltic, The trade coastwise is 
more extensive, the imports being chiefly colonial 








COLDSTREAM 


produce, and home manufactures, from London; 
with coals, &c, from the northern counties: the 
exports, corn and malt, The river is navigable 
for vessels of 150 tons to ‘ The Ilythe,’ a little be- 
Tow the town, where there is a custom-house and 
commodious quay, warehouses, and, bonding, coal 
and timber yards; larger v jefly colliers) 
discharge at W 
lighters. On Jan, 1, 1864, there belonged to s4e 
port, or rather river, exactly 300 vessels’s but of 
these no fewer than 202 were under 50 tons Int- 
den; and their aggregate tonnage and that of the 
9% vessels of above 5U tons, amounted to only 
16,168 tous, The oyster fishery of the river } 





















been long celebrated, and was granted to the bur- | 


esses by Richard I.; it employs a considerable 
number of the inhab,, and a large proportion of 
the small craft belonging to the towu. There is 
a large distillery at Hythe, A silk manufaetory 
in the town employs between 300 and 400 hands, 
chiefly females, The weavings of baize (introduced 
by the Flemings in the reign of Klizabeth) used 











formerly to be carried on to some extent, but Jias 
at present, the prosperity of the 
which 
Dur- 


wholly ceased. * 
town mainly depends on its retail trade, by 
an extensive agricultural distri 
ing the last war a larze militar 
was stationed here, the withdrawal of which ca 
some deterioration to the boroughs Under + 
Municipal Act its houncaries are contracted to an 
area of about 2,000 acres immediately round the 
town; and it divided into two wards, and 
governed by a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen 
councillors, Borough revenue 3,670é, in 1862, of 
which about one-fourth from rates. 

Colchester has (with some interruption) returned 
two mem, to the IL, of C, from the 
ward I. Previously to the Reform Act the rig! 
of election was vested in the free burgesses not re. 
eeiving alms, ‘The parl. bor, (co-extensive with 
the ancient liberties) extends over a space of 
11,770 acres, divided by the Colne into two nearly 
equal parts. Number of registered clectors, 1,344 
in 1862, of which 413 are freemen, Arm, val, of 
real prop ssed to income-tax 66,3202, in L857, 
and 8: fin 1862, 

Colchestor has cle 
supposed by some to 





































ims to high antiquity, and 















of the Roman period, though this has been dis- 
puted. ‘There is, however, uo place in the king- 
dom where more numerous Ror is have * 





been discovered, ft had many mona: 
tions previously to the Reformation ; of these, 
John’s Abbey, of which the noble 
sole relic, was (he chief. 

Colefester was inade the seat of a suffragan 
dishop In the 26th Henry VI, There were tw 
consecrations only, the first in 1536, the other in 
1592; on the death of the last diocesan, in 107, 
No successor was nominated. In 1648 the town 
was held by insurrectionary royalists, and endured 
a siege, by Fairfax, of eleven weeks, when it wa 
starved into surrender, and the leaders hun; 
the fine subsequently levied appea 
paid by Dutch refugees, who had 
Duke of Alva's persecution 
baron to the Abbot fami 

COLDSTREAM, oue of the border towns of 
Scotland, co. Berwick, on the Tweed, 14m. SW. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, Pop, 1,834 in 1861, Formerh 
the communication between England and Scot- 
Jand was here effected by a ford, by which Edw. L 
entered the latter with a powerful army in 1296 ; 
and it continued to be the chief passage for the 
Scottish and English armies till the union of the 


ie institu- | 



































aped from tite | 












crowns in 1603, It was by this ford, also, that the | Warwiel 


Covenanters entered England i in 1610, 


[larly built, and quite Scotch in appearance. 
nhoe, still lower down, into | 















been the Camefodunun | 





t. | 
way is the | bourhood, 








half jin 
ve been | much impeded by ‘the bar at the mouth of the 








| of the ocean, 
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of five arches spans the river, which formed one of 
the greatest thoroughfares between the two king- 
doms previously to the construction of railways. 
‘At present, the iron roads have completely thrown 
the old highway into the shade, and Céldstream 
Dridge lies silent and deserted. The town is irregu= 

t 
has a weekly corn-market, and a monthly sheep 


| snd cattle market, both of considerable importance, 


There is a par. church and two Presbyterian dis- 
seuting chapels, three subscription Jibraries, and 
four friendly societies. The means of education. 
re good. General Monk resided at. Coldstream. 
1-60, previously to his going to England and 
ing the Restoration, During his stay here, 
he raised a horse regiment, to which he gave the 
name of the ‘Coldstream Guards, which name 
the regiment still retains. 
COLERAINE, a marit, town and pari. bor. of 
Ireland, prov. Ulster, co. Londonderry, on the 
Lower Bann, 4 m, from its mouth, and 47 m. 
. Belfast, on the railway from Belfast to 
AS54 in £521; Bin 1841; and 
The town was waite and fortified 
the Erish Society of London, to whom the dis- 
granted by James L., in 1613, The town 
ts of a square, called the Diamond, a main 
street, and several others, in which are many well- 
built houses, wooden bridge, constructed in 
1746, aud renovated in 1743, conneets it with the 
suburb of Killowen or Waterside, on te W. bank 
of the Bar The par, church is a large plain 
building. The Rom, Cath, chapel, an elegant 
tructure, na Killowen, The other places of 
worship are, two for Presbyterians, and one each 
for Methodists, Independents, and Seceders, The 
manufactures in the town and immediate neigh- 
bourhood are trifling; a few paper-mills and 
some small tanneries. It has an endowed school, 
built by the Irish Society; a town-hall, with a 
dispensary, loan fund, and ‘a mendicity association, 
‘The corporation, consisting of a mayor, 12 alder- 
men, 24 burgesses, and an unlimited number of 
freemen, is become extinct; and its property is 
now vested in commissioners, Its jurisdiction ex- 













































i tended over the town and liberties, the limits of 





h were tixed by the charter at 3 m, in every 
ion from the centre of the town, The town 
turned two members to the Irish IT. of G. until 
the Union, sinee which it has sent one member to 
the Imperial H. of C, Registered electors, 274 in 
L865, 

‘There are numerous bleach-greeits in the neigh- 
The salmon and eel fisheries on the 
ann, in the vicinity of the town, are valuable, 
he principal trade’ is in the export of corn aud 
jincal, provisions, including por and linens of a 
tine Kind, called ¢ Coleraines.’ The entri at the 
pert, in the year 1863, comprised 
Is, of 1,338 tons, and three fore 
709 tons, ‘The customs duties received amounted 
to 7,5614 in 1859; to7,9414 in 1861; and to 6,1682. 
863. Vormerly, the trade of the town was 



































.Tiver, which had but 9 ft, water over it at springs, 


It gives the title of | and 4 at neaps; but this defect has been in a great 


degree obviated by the formation of a harbour at 
Portrush, 4m, NE, from the mouth of the Bann, 
in which yessels drawing 17 ft. water may anchor, 
being sheltergd by a projecting rock from the swell 
‘The outlay on this harbour amounted 
to about 13,0002; and it affords great facilities to 
the trade of Coleraine, there being also a railway 
from the town to Portrush, 
COLESHILE, a town and par. of England, co, 
Birmingham div., hund, Hemlingham ; 




















A bridge | M6 m. NW, London by London and North West- 
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ern railway. Pop. of par. 2,053 in 1861. The 
town derives its name from its being situated on a 
hill, near the Cole. It has a handsome Gothic 
church with a lofty spire, several good houses, and 
a school supported out of lands purchased by the 
inhab, after the dissolution of the monasterica. 

COLLUMPTON, or CULLOMPTON, a town 
and par. of England, co. Devon, hund, Hayrtidge, 
12 m, NE. Exeter, and 1814 m. W. London by 
Great Western railway. Pop, of town 2,205, and 
of par. 3,185 in 1861, The town is situated in an 
extensive vale beside the Culm, a tributary of the 

. Exe, and consists of one large street, along the 
road from Exeter to Bath, and of several smaller 
streets diverging from it on either side; many of 
the houses are ancient, and some of them favour- 
able specimens of their day. ‘The church, origin- 
ally collegiate, is a spacions structure, in the later 
pointed style, with a lofty and highly ornamented 
tower, and a beautiful chapel attached. ‘There 
are seven dissenting chapels; a national school, 
in which above 200 boys and girls are educated; 
with other schools, and several extensive charitic 
Market, Saturdays ; fairs, first Wednesdays in 
May and Nov,, for cattle and cloth, There is a 
woollen mill; and the manufacture of narrow 
woollen cloths and serges employs a considerable 
portion of the pop, though the business has much 
declined. ‘There is also, in the immediate vicinity, 
a paper-mill, two large flour-mills, aud four tan 
yards, A monthly session for the district is held 
in the town, 

COLMAR (an. Columbaria, or Colmaria, a city 
of France, dép, Haute Rhin, of which it is the 
cap., in a fertile plain, on the banks of two tribu- 
taries of the Til; 86m. NNE. Strasbourg, and 2 
m. ESE, Paris, on the railway from Strasbourg to, 
Mulhouse and Basel, Pop. 22,629 in 1861. The 
city was fortified previously to 1673, when Louis 
XIV., having taken it from Germany, destroyed 
its defences, and united it to the dominions of ‘the 
French crown, ‘Phe city is now surrounded only 
by boulevards, planted with trees, aud serving for 
public walks, Ji. is tolerably well built, but con- 
tains few public edifices deserving: of notice. The 
principal are tlie cathedral, built in 1363, the the. 
atre, and prison, The other public buildings and 
establishments are the hall of justice, city hall, 
prefecture, college, with a public library contain- 
ing 60,000 vols, and several paintings ‘by Albert 

Durer and others; the deaf and dumb asylum, 

civil‘and military hospitals, church of the Do- 
minican convent, now a corn-hall, Protestant 
church, and museum, containing, amongst other 
curiosities, a remarkable aérolite, which descended 
near Ensisheim in 1492, and originally weighed 

260 pounds. 

Colmar is environed by pleasant walks, zardens, 
and country houses 3, and po an orangery 
and departmental nursery grounc ‘It is the seat 
of a royal court, and of tribunals of primary juris- 
diction and commeree. It has immerous” mann- 
factures of cotton stuffs and printed goods, a large 
cotton and silk ribbon factory, besides others of. 
eutlery, paper, brushes, combs, and leather; and 
tensive trade in iron, spices, drags, and wine, 

Which, with its manufactured yoods, it exports 

largely to Switzerland, The Colembaria of the 

Romans is believed to have replaced the more 

aucient Argentuaria, This town ‘wag several times 
destroyed by the barbarians, and in after times 
sulfered greatly during the wars between the 
houses of Hapsburg and Nassau, ‘The Swedes 

took it in 1632, 

COLMENAR DE OREJA, a town of Spain, 

prov. Madrid, 13 m. ENE. Argnjuez. Pop. 4,833 

an 1857, The town contaius a fine church, two 
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COLOGNE 


convents, and two hespitals; and is finely sitt- - 
ated ina plain productive of wine, oil, and fruit. 
It has manufactures of woollens, pottery, and 
Spanish rush; and mill-stones, and fine white 
stone for building, are found in the vicinity. 2 
COLNE, a market town and chapelry of Eng- 
jand, co, Lancaster, hund, Blackburn, par. Whal- 
Jey, on the Colne, an affluent of the Calder; 26 m. 
XN. Manchester, 15 m. NE. Blackburn, and 2383 
m. N. London, by London and North Western and 
Midland railway. Pop, 7,906 iu 1861. This is a 
place of great antiquity; but antiquaries are un- 
decided whether it be the Colunio of the Romans, 
or the Culme of the Saxons, Many Roman coins 
have been found here; and Castor Cliff, about 1 
m. distant, retains evident traces of a military 
station, having a regular quadrangular rampart, 
surrounded by a fosse. The town is situated on 
an eminence, on a tougue of land formed by the 
river and the Leeds and Liverpool canal, which 
passes through a tunnel about 1 m, from the place, 
and is surrounded by the fine grazing district of 
Craven, It is a brisk second-rate town, and has 
of late years been greatly imprdved. It is well 
supplied with water by pipes from Flass spring, 
2m, E. The parochial chapel of St. Bartholomew, 
supposed to be coeval with the reign of Henry L, 
but repaired in that of Henry VIIE., and more re- 
cently in 1848, is said to be a ‘spacious and decent 
building” The Methodists, Baptists, Independ- 
ents, and Inghamites, have places of worship, A 
gallery in the first named of these gave way in 
177, trom the pressure of the crowd assembled to 
hear John Wesley, the founder of the society, 
preach on its opening; but though many were m- 


























i 
4! jured by the accident, no lives were lost. A free 


grammar-school, rebuilt in 1812 by subscription, 
on the site of one more ancient, educates six boys: 
Archbishop ‘Tillotson was a pupil in it. The co. 
magistrates hold sessions here, and a constable for 
the gov. of the place is chosen annually by the 
rate-payers. The lord of the manor holds a court’ 
baron, and courts leet or halmote are held in May 
and Oct. This is one of the most ancient seats of 
the woollen manufacture : a fulling-mill existed 
n 1811, and about the same period a coal-mine 
was worked in‘the vicinity, In addition to the 
woollen fabrics, shalloons, calamancoes, and tam~ 
mies, were made in considerable quantities; and a 
piece-hall, on the principle of those at Bradford 
and Halifax, was erected in 1775. It is a sub- 
stantial stone buildingy containing two rooms, 
each 162 ft. by 42 ft, The upper room has been 
used for the sale of woollens during the fairs, and, 
owing to the decline of the worsted trade, the 
whole building is now thrown open for the sale of 
general merchandise n the same occasions. The 
cotton trade having been introduced towards the 
close of last century, has nearly superseded the 
woollen trade, and’ the pop. is now principally 
employed in manufacturing cotton goods for the 
Manchester market, The spinning power is chiefly 
water supplied in abundance from the streams, 
steam-engines being used to obviate their occa, 
sional failure, ‘The first power-loom was intro- 
duced into the district in 1832. The canal already 
noticed affords a ready mode of conveyance for 
the coal, slate, lime, and stone raised here. Mar- 
kets on Wednesday : fairs, March 7, May 13 and 
15, Oct, 11, Dec, 21; also a fair on the last Wed- 
nesday of the month for cattle and cloth, 
COLOGNE, or COLN (Germ, Kin), an ancient 
and celebrated city of Prussia, formerly the cap, 
of the electorate of the same name, and now of 
the Rhine prov., and of a reg. and ‘circ, of the 
same, on the left bank of the Rhine, and at the 
junction of the great lines of railway from Berlin 
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to Paris, and from Amsterdam to Frankfort-on- 
the-Mayn. Pop. 120,568 in 1861, exclusive of a 
garrison of 7,485, The city, one of the most 
flourishing in the Prussian dominions, is connected 
by a fine bridge built of stone, as well as by a 
bridge of boats, with the town of Deutz, on the 
opposite side of the river, “It is built in the form 
of a crescent, close to the water; and is strongly 
fortified, ‘The walls have a number of towers 
& la Montalembert, and form a circuit of nearly 
7 m,; but a part of the included space is laid out 
in promenades and gardens. Though finely 
situated on the banks of a noble river, on a 
slightly elevated ground, Cologne has many wood 
houses, and is ill-built, baving been Jaid out in 
the Middle Ages, when the object of architects 
was more directed towards defence against cx- 
ternal enemies than interior comfort and beauty. 
The city has a great many: interesting buildings, 
chief among them the cathedral or minster of S 
Peter, a vast and imposing but incomplete Gothic 
edifice, begun about the year 1248, It is about 
400 ft. in length, and the choir rises to the height 
of 180 ft, ‘To complete the vast structure and add 
to it a suitable tower, has been the object of all 
Germany for the last furty or fifty years, and 
large sums have been collected for the purpos 

The church of St. Mary is remarkable for 
antiquity, and that of St. Peter for*the famous 
altar-picce painted by Rubens. Several of the 
other churches are also interesting, particularly 
that of St. Gercon, ‘I'he town-house is a fine old 
building. The hall for the courts of justice w 
erected in 1824, In the arsenal are preserved 
many curious specimens of ancient armour, Co- | 
logne is the seat of an archbishopric, of the pro- 
vincial authoritics, and of the courts of appeal for 
the province. Its university, established in 1388, 
was suppressed during: the occupation of the coun- 
try by the French. ‘The city has two gymnasiums 
or colleges—-one for Catholics, to which is attached 
avery valuable library, and one for Protestants ; 
there is besides an archiepiscopal seminary for the 
education of clergymen, a normal school, a corh- 
mercial school, a public library, with numerous 
literary institutions, anda theatre. Manufactures 
important; they consist principally of cotton yarn | 
and stuffs, woollen stockings, bonnets, silks, vel- 
yets, tobacco, soap, hats, lace, thread, and clocks 
here are tan-works and several distilleries, the | 
most esteemed product of the latter being the | 
well known eau de Cologne, ‘The city has a very 
good port on the Khine, and is the principal entre- 
pot of the extensive and inercasing commerce 
between the Netherlands and the countries in- 
cluded within the German customs’ union. Ru- 

































hens was born in Cologne in 1577, and several of |] 


its churches are ornamented with his chef- 
Pauvres, 

Cologne was anciently called Oppidum Ubiorum, 
from its being the chief town of the Ubii, a German 
tribe. A Roman colony was planted in it by 
‘Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, who was 
horn in it; hence it obtained the name of . tgrippina 
Colonia, and latterly of Colonia and Cologne. 
(Tacit. Annal,, li . § 27; Cellarii Notit. Orbis 
Antiqui, j. p. 827.) In the middle ages, Cologne 
was much more populous and wealthy than at 
present. It was for a lengthened period one of 
the most important cities belonging to the Han- 
seatic League. It suffered tauch at different 
periods from the intolerance of its magistrates, by 
whom all Protestants ‘were expelled from the | 
city in 1618. ; 

COLOMBIA, a vast territory of S. America, 
formerly one country, but, since the year 1851, 
divided into the states of Ecuador, New Granada, 
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and Venezuela. The territory occupies the N. 
part of South America, between lat, 12° 25’ N. 
and 5° §., and long. 60° and 83° W.; having N. 
the Caribbean Sea, E. British Guiana and Brazil, 
S. Brazil.and Peru, and W. the Pacific Ocean and. 
the repub, of Central America; length E, to W., 
1,320 m.; breadth N, to S, 1,080 m.; area 
1,155,000 sq. m, 

Colombia is naturally divided into 8 distinct 
zones, or tracts of country. The first comprises. 
the country between the Pagitic Ocean and the 
Caribbean Sea and the Andes; the second, the 
mountainous region; the third, the immense 
savannahs, which stretch §. and E. from the Andes. 
to the neighbourhood of the river Amazon, and 
the mountains which border on the Orinoco, Co- 
Jombia has as mitch as 2,000 m, of coast on the 
Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic, and 1,200 m. on 
dhe Pacific. ‘The former is a great deal more in- 
dented with bays and inlets than the latter; the, 
principal are the Gulfs of Paria, Maracaybo, and 
Darien, on the Caribbean Sea; with Panama, 

oco, aud the Gulf of Guayaquil, on the Pacific. 
Several islands belonging to Colombia surround 
its coast; as those of Margarita, Tortuga, de. 
(Venezuela); I. Rey, Quito, &c. (N. Granada) ; 
and Puma (Ecuador), (Hall's Colombia, &e., pp. 
26-28; Mod, Tray., xxvii. 7, &c.) 

Mountains —The great Cordillera of the Andes 
enters the prov. of Loxa from the S., between 
lat. 49 and 5° in 2° 23’S., where it is nearly 
i) ft. in height, it divides into two parallel 
ies, in the elevated valley between which, . 
.000 ft. above the level of the sea, Quito and 
other towns are situated. E. of this valley rise 
the summits of Copaurcu, 16,380, Tunguragua, 
16,720, Cotopasi, 17,950, and Guyambu, 18,180 ft. 5 
and on its W. side, those of Chinyborazo, 20,100, 
Henisa, 16,302, and Petchincha, 15,580 ft. high; 
all covered with perpetual snows, from amidst 
which torrents of flame and lava have frequently 
burst, and desolated the surrounding country. 
‘These two ranges afterwards unite, but near 1° 
N. again separate, enclosing the lofty valley of 
Pastos, bounded by the still active volcanoes of 
‘Azutsal and Gambal, and the extinct one of 
Chiles. Beyond Pastos, the Cordilleras consist 
of three ranges, the most W., the elevation of 
which is generally less than 5,000 ft., follows the 
coast of the Pacitic, and terminates in the Isthmus 
of Punama; the central range is interposed be~ 
tween the valleys of the Cauca and Magdalena 
rivers, and terminates near Mompox, between lat. 
9° and 10° N.; and the third, being the most E, 
and highest range, extends to the extremity of 
the arian promontory, in long. 62°.E. This 

nge divides the waters which flow 

to the Orinees on its from the Magdalena, 
ia, ‘Tocuyo, &e,, and their affuents, on its W- 
side. Many*of its summits reach above the limit 
of perpetual snow; and it has numerous lower. 
summits, called paramos, which rise to 10,000 or 
12,000 ft. above the level of the sea, and are con~ 
stantly enveloped in damp and thick fogs. ‘The 
city of Bogota, 8,100 ft. above the sea, is built on 
a table-land formed by this mountain range; 98 
are the towns of Nirgua, San Felipe ¢] Fuerte, 
Barquesimeto, and ‘Toeuyo; but these are at a 
much lower elevation than Bogota, the mountains 
decreasing in height very: considerably N. of 
Merida. The mean elevation of the Andes in 
Colombia is about 11,100 ft.; their altitude is 
test nearthe equator. In Venezuela, between 

the parallels of 3° and 7° S. lat,, there is another 
mountain system, unconnected with the Andean, 
from which it is geparated by the Orinoco and 
the pluins of Caraccas, Varinas, and those in 
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the E. parts of New Granada, This system has 
been called the Cordillera, or Sierra of Parima, 
It is less a chain than a collection of granitic 
mountains, separated by small plains, and not 
uniformly disposed in Tinea; its mean height is not. 
above 3,600 ft. although some summits rise to 
upwards of 8,000 ft, above the lovel of the sea. 
(Humboldt’s Pers. Narr, and Researches; Hall’s 
Colombia, pp, 2-6; Mod, Trav., vol xxvii.) 

Plains.—Colombia includes the most northerly 
of the three great: basins of the S. American cou- 
tinent, the Llanos of Varinas and Caraccas; which, 
like the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, consists of sa_ 
vannahs or steppes devoid of large trees, ‘These, 
in the rainy season, appear from the high lands 
as a boundless extent of verdure, but in time of 
drought they area complete desert. Humbokit re- 
marks, that * there is something awful, but sad and 
gloomy, in the uniform aspect of these steppes.’ 
‘T know not,’ he says, ‘whether the first sight of 
the Llanos excites less astonishment than that of 
the Andes, ‘Phe plains of the W. and N, of Europe 
present but a feeble image of thes All arou 
us the plains seemed to ascend towards the sky 
and that vast. and profound solitude appeared hike 
an ocean covered with sea-weeds.’ The chief cha- 
racteristic of these steppes, like those of N. Asia, 
is the absolute want of }tills and inequalities. An 
uninterrupted flat of 180 leagues extends from the 
mouths of the Orinoco to Araure and Ospinos; and 
from San Carlos to the savannahs of the Caqueta 
for 200 leagues, Thi’ resemblance to the surface 
of the sea strikes the imagination most powerfully 
where the plains are altogether destitute of palm- 
trees, andl where the mountains of the shore and of 
the Orinoco are so distant that they cannot be seen. 
Occasionally, however, fractured strata of sand- 
stone, or compact limestone, stand 4 or 5 ft. 
higher than the plain, and extend for three or four 
Jeagues along it; and convex eminences, of a very 
trifling height, separate the streams which How tu 
the coast from those that join the Orinoco. The 
phenomena of the mirage, and the apparitions of 
large lakes, with an undulating surface, may fre- 
quently be observed. These sayannahs are watered 
by the numerous streams which form the Meta, 
the Apure, and finally the Orinoco ; and the pe- 
riodical overflowings of which convert the whole 
country, during four montis of the year, into 
an inland sea, The equally well-watered plains 
of Ecuador are intersected by numerous large 
branches of the Amazon, and form a part of the 
great central basin of the continent, (Humboldt’s 
Pers, Nart.; Hall, p. 8; Mod, Trav., pp. 19-21, 
226-230.) 

Rivers-The chief are the Amazon, which, in 
the earlier part of its course, runs almost entirely 
through Ecuador, near its $. border; and the 
Orinoco, which, together with all its branches, is 
wholly included within the torriteries of Vene- 
zuela and New Granada, Desides these, there are 
the Magdalena, Cauca, Atrato, Zulia, Toewyo, and 
Guarapiche, whose waters go to the Caribbean 
Sea; the Patia, Mira, Esmeralda, and Guayaquil 
rivers falling into the Pacitic: the Yapura, Pu- 
tumayo, Napo, Piguena, Pastaga, Marona, San- 
tiagn, Huallaga, ée., affluents of the Amazon; 
the Gruaviare, Meta, Arauca, Apure, with its nu- 
merous branches, Ventuari, Caura, and Carony, 
which discharge themselves into ghe Orinoco ; 
and the Cayuni, which passes into the territory of 
British Guiana, 

Lakes,-The most considerable is that of Mara- 
eaybo, which is rather a kind‘of inland fresh water 
sea, and communicates with the gulf of the same 
name by a channel about 2 Igagrucs broad and 8 
long. (See Manacaruo.) The lake of Valen&ia, 
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which is the next in importance, is larger then 
that of Neufchatel in Switzerland: there are others, 
both in the plains and in the Inountaingus regions; 
the most. celebrated of them is that of Guatavita, 
not far from Bogota, into which, it is affirmed, 
large sums were thrown by the natives during the 
period of the Spanish eonquests, Some exteusive 
salt marshes are to be met with in different parts 
of the NW, coast, (Mod. Tray., vol. xxvii. ; 
Account of Colombia, pp. 19-25.) 

Minerals—The Cordilleras teem with metallic 
weulth ; and, though imperfectly explored, have 
already produced large quantities of gold, silver, 
platina, mercury, copper, lead, and iron : the gold 
is mostly obtained by washing the auriferous soil, 
ana comes chiefly from the provs. of Choco, Anz 
tioquia, and Popayan ; silver is found in the prov. 
of Pamplona and the valley of the Cauca ; pla- 
tina, on the coast of the Pacific; mercury and 
cinnabar, in several parts, as well as lead 3 and iron 
aud pit-coal in abundance near Bogota : copper, in 
great plenty, is found, especially at Aroa, in New 
Granada. “There are mines of rock salt in the 
mountains NE, of Bogota, and caves producing 
nitre near the lake Guavita, Hot sulphureous 
springs abound in several parts ; those of Las Trin- 
cheras, about 10 m, from Valencia, are believed to 
be the hottest hitherto discovered, excepting those 
of Urijino in Japan. Colombia abounds in. stn- 
pendous natural wonders : amongst the rest are 
the natural bridges of Tcononzo, not far from Bo- 
gota; the fall of Tequendama, the loftiest cataract, 
and the Silla de Caraceas, the loftiest cliff yet dis 
covered, (Humboldet’s Pers. Narr. and Researches ; 
Delubeche’s Geolog. Manual, pp. 410,411; Present 
State of Colombia, pp. 297-314.) 

‘The climate of the country between the Cordil- 
lera and the Caribbean Sea ‘is extremely hot, and 
generally unhealthy. In the valley of the Orinoco 
the heat is also intense; bat this tract is not 80 
insalubrious as the sea coast, and is often refreshed 
by strong breezes. The middle Tegion possesses 
every gradation of temperature, according to ele- 
vation : when at the level of the sea, the ther- 
mometer has been found to stand at 115° Fah, ; 
at the height of 4,800 ft. it has descended to 779; 
at 8,000 ft. to 50°; at 9,000 fe. high, it becomes 
extremely cold; and at 15,700 ft. all vegetation 
ceases, At Caraccas, most rain falls in April, 
May, and June : Jan., Feb, are the months 
of greatest drought. Violent storms, accompanied 
with thunder and lightning, are frequent at Mara~ 
caybo. Earthquakes are very common ; many took 
place at the end of the last century, and one in 
i812 overthrew most of the principal towns on the 
N. coast, with great destruction of human life. 
Intermittent, putrid, and bilious fevers and dysen— 
teries are the most prevalent diseases on the coast; 
goitre is nearly universal in the mountainous re- 
gions. (Hall’s Colombia, pp. 6-10; Account of 
Colombia, pp, 18-18; Mod. Trav,, vol, xxvii.) 

Vegetable Products.—The vast forests that line 
the shores of the rivers, and cover the mountains, 
abound with fine timber, which would yield alarge 
Tevenue, if the means of transit to the coast were 
better. Mahogany, cedars, and an infinite num. 
ber of woods of great beauty and durability, a 
very hard species of vak (Quercus cerus, Litth.), 
iron-wood, ebony of various kinds ; Nicaragua; 
Brazil, and numerous other dye-woods ; the cocoa 
and other palins ; bananas, plantains, and gigantic 
minosas, are found in profusion, Humboldt ob- 
serves, ‘{t might be said that the earth, overloaded 
with plants, does not allow them space enough to 
uufold themselves. The trunks of the trees are 
every where concealed under a thick carpet of 
verdure ; and if we carefully transplanted the 
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Orthide, the pipers, and the pothos, which a 
single courbaril or American fig-tree nourishes, 
we should cover a vast extent of ground.’ Vene- 
auela is, generally speaking, more fertile and richly 
wooded than New Granada, Mangroves and Cacti 
grow thick upon the coast; the tamarind, date, 
and yarious other tropical fruits, are nearly every 
where plentiful, and the Ficus gigantee sometimes 
reaches the height of 100 feet. The cocoa-nut, 
indigo, cotton, tobacco, yam, and potato, are indi- 
genous to Colombia, as are vanilla, cassia-fistula, 
cochineal, &e. : the prov. of Loxa and Mariquito 
are famous for their cinchona bark : cusparia, sut~ 
saptrilla, sassafras, squills, storax, and a multi- 
tude of other medicinal plants, gums, resins, and 
palsams, are natives of this country, Arborescent 
ferns of an enormous size are met with ; and the 
earth in some parts is covered with gramineous 
plats occasionally 30 ft. high. (Humboldt’s Pers. 

Sarr, and Researches ; Mod, Trav. ; Hall’s Colom- 
bia, pp. 30, 81, &e. 3 Account of Colombia, pp. 
144-153.) 

‘Animals.—Nature has been equally prodigal of 
animal as of vegetable life, Jaguars, tapirs, wild 
horses, hogs, deer in immensenumbers, wild dogs, 
and monkeys of differeut kinds, are amongst the 
most common quadrupeds ; as vultures, parrots, 
and parroquets, in large flocks, macaws, searlet 
cardinals, flamingoes, pelicans, and af abundance 
of water-fowl, are plentiful among birds. Immense 
alligators inhabit the larger rivers and Llanos, 
where, together wih large serpents of vario 








kinds, they lic buried in the mud daring the dry j 


season, and revive at the first appearance of the 
rains, The rivers and Jakes are well stocked with 
fish; and the stagnant pools in the Manos abound 
with the gymnotus, or electrical eel, (For a de- 
scription of this remarkable animal, see Hum- 
poldt’s Pers, Narr., 345-377 ; or Mod, Trav., xxvii, 
238-237.) ~ Scorpions, millipedes, seolopendras, 
termites, mosguitoes, and myriads of other insects 
abound: the pearl oyster inhabits several parts of 
the coast. 

Agriculture —Cocoa, coffee, cotton, indigo, sugar, 
tobacco, hides, cattle, and Brazil-wood, are the 
principal articles of culture aud commerce: the 
grain, ‘and the nutritious roots known in the West 
indies by the name of ground provisions, are ! 
produced only in sufficient quantities for home 
consumption, Maize is grown every where, and, 
when ripe, is pounded in wooden mortars into a 
coarse meal, there being no more perfect ma- 
chinery for grinding it. “Wheat is grown on the 
higher lands, especially in New Granada, where it 
succeeds ag well as in England, and often yields 
40 bushels an acre: two crops may be produced in 
ayear, A substitute for bread is found in cassava, 
which is procured, by a process similar to that. for 
making starch, from the yuca root: the plantain 
is to the mass of the natives what the potato has be- | 
come to the poor of Ireland; the rice of Colombia 
is indifferent. Cocoa (properly the cacao nut) is 
principally grown in Venezuela, on the low rich | 
soil.of the coast, in Varinas, and near Guayaquil. | 
It does not come into full bearing till after eight j 
or nine years’ growth ; but, after that, continues in 
produce from 20 to 30 years, bearing two crops a 
year, with little trouble or expense. The cultiva- 
tion of cacao has however diminished, that of 
coffee having been in part substituted for it. 
Coffee has been introduced into almost all the 
temperate valleys of Venezuela, and the prov. of 
Santa Martha and Mariquita in New Granada; 
but its culture is conducted with jess care than in 
the W. Indian Islands. Its produce and the trade 
in it have, however, increased rapidly since the 
Tevalntionarye war, and rit now forms by far the 
- Vou, 11, 
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greatest article of export. Cotton is grown in all 
parts of the country ; but principally in the valleys 
of Aragua, and the provs, Cartagena and Mara- 
caybo. The produce is said to be inferior in quality 
to that from the uplands of N, America, which 1s 
in great measure owing to the defective mode 
generally followed of cleaning and depriving it of 
the seed. In the prov. Cartagena, the plant is 
grown upon newly cleared land, between succes- 
sive crops of maize. Indigo is cultivated prin- 
cipally in the valleys of Aragua and the prov. 
Varinas, and formerly was exported in large quan- 
tities; but the competition in this article, which 
British skill and capital has produced in Hindostan, 
materially affects this branch of agriculture. The 
tobacco of Caraccas is greatly superior to that. of 
Virginia, yielding only to that of Cuba and the 
Rio Negro; in some places, as at Cumanacoa, it is, 
even superior to the latter. Under the Spanish 
regime, the culture and sale of tobaceo were mo- 
nopolised by the government. All individuals 
authorised to raise it were registered, and the entire 
produce was brought to the government depots 
(estancos), and sold to its agents at a certain fixed 
price, who again sold it to the consumer at & 
large advance. The Colombian congress originally 
abolished this among other monopolies; but finding 
that they could not spare the revenue, of which it 
was produetive, it was again revived, The culti- 
vation of the plant had, however, from some cause 
or other, so much declined, that the revenue de- 
‘rived from the monopoly ceased to be of any 
material importance; and a law passed the con- 
gress for its abolition, on the Ist of June, 1834, 
; Previously to the arrival of Columbus, the horse 
and ox were unknown in the New World; but the 
llanos are now covered with herds of both. M. 
Depons, in the early part of the present century, 
estimated that there were, from the mouths of the 
Orinoco to the lake Maracaybo, 1,200,000 oxen, 
180,900 horses, and 90,000 mules; an estimate 
which Humboldt thought too low. Sheep and goats 
are plentiful in the table-lands of Bogota ; animal 
food is cheap and much consumed; and hides, 
wool, and cheese form a principal portion of rural 
| produce. Agriculture generally is in avery low 
| state, and the government have been lately de- 

‘irous to promote its improvement by encouraging 
foreign settlers, and disposing of the waste Jands 
to them at a low rate, and exempting them for a 
period from taxes, Few people possess estates 
of 56,0002, a year; 5,000 dollars are reckoned a 
good income. Near Pamplona the grounds are 
surrounded with stone wall hedges, which give an 
air of proprietorship not often seen; and in the 
valley of Serinze (New Granada), a sinflar plan 
is adopted, and cultivation is in a tolerably ad- 
vanced stage. Commonly, however, the natural 
indolence of the natives precludes this, and ‘the 
Colombian who can eat becf and plantains, and 
smoke cigars as he swings in his hammock, is 
possessed of almost every thing his habits qualify 
him to enjoy, or which his ambition prompts him 
to attain—-the poor have little less, the rich scarcely 
covet more.’ In the Janos the indotence of the 
inhabitants is such that, after having suffered for 
half the year from inundations, they patiently ex- 
pose themselves during the other half to the most 
distressing want of water, though they know that 
almost every where they may obiain a good supply 
at 10 ft, below the surface of the earth, The fer- 
tility of the soil and the warmth of the climate 
have, in fact, indisposed and unfitted the people 
for any vigorous exertion, (Humboldt; Mod. 
‘Trav.; Hall.) 

Pearl Fisheries—Along the coast many of the 
in®abitants subsist as fishermen, bartering the fish 
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they catch for maize and othet inland produce. 
There are three pearl fisheries ; two on the shores 
of the Atlantic, and one on those of the Pacific. 
‘The first are situated on the coast of the islatids 
Margarita, Cubagua, and Coche, and at the moath 
of the Rio Hacha; in the 16th century they were 
much celebrated, and yielded pearls to the value 
of half a million dollars annually. The pearls of 
this coast are remarkable for their beautiful play 
of light, in which they are mach superior to those 
of the Kast. The other fishery is at Panama: all 
of them are now much neglected, and do not yield 
more than 180,000 dollars a year, The Indians of 
Cariaco have a singular method of catching wild— 
fowl, which may here be noticed: they leave ca- 
labashes continually floating on the water, that the 
birds may be accustomed to the sight of them. 
* When they wish to catch any of these wild fowl, 
they go into the water with their heads covered 
each with a calabash, in which they make two 
holes for secing through, They thus swim towards 
the birds, throwing a handful of maize on the 
water from time to time, the grains of which 
scatter on the surface. ‘The birds approach to feed 
on the maize, und at that moment the swimmer 
seizes them by the feet, pulls them under water, 
and wrings their necks before they can make the 
least movement, or, by their noise, spread an alarm 
among the flock, .... Many have no other trade 
in the neighbourhood of large towns, and daily 
take multitudes of these birds, which they sell at 
a low rate.’ (Humboldt’s Pers. Narr., ii, 271, 276 ; 
Present State of Colombia, pp. 322, 323; Hall’s 
Colombia, pp. 28, 29; Mod, ‘Trav. xxvii, 30, 54, 
58, &e. . 

Manufactures.— Such of these as are not merely 
domestic are chiefly leather, hammocks, baizes, 
blankets, coarse cloths of various kinds, hats, and 
salt; but none of them is of any importance. The 
principal salt works are at Araya and Santa Mar- 
tha, ‘The whole process is left to nature, and 
consists simply in the washings of the muriatiferous 
soul by the rains, into, shallow basins, where the 
salt is found incrusted, after evaporation, ina state 
of great purity, ‘“he common pottery is rade, and 
made by indian women only, At Caripe, oil is 
manufactured by the Indians, from the fat of young 
guachery birds; and on the Magdalena, the negroes 
stuff their pillows with the wool obtained from the 
fruit of the mahagua (bombaz). Such expedients 
often supply the place of better manufactures, all 
of which must be procured from abroad, and are 
comparatively scarce and dear. (Mod. Trav. ; 
Hiumboldt; Hall's Colombia, &c,) 

Trade.—The ports of La Guayra, Rio del Hacha, 
Santa Martha, Cartagena, Chagres, Puerto-Ca- 
bello, Panama, and Guayaquil are those most fre- 
quented by foreign traders, The value of the im- 
ports and exports of. the three states of Colombia 
from and to the United Kingdom, in the years 
Istt and 1862, is shown in the subjoined state- 
ment — 











1862 





; 1861 
i a oe : j 
New { fmports from | $11,304 774,311 
Granada | Exports to $26,083 | 1,615,636 
i { Imports from 9.397 23,767 
| ‘Venenels } ixports to 229,991 4111940 
ke Imports from | 95,02 68,608 
Fouador {mee to 1,076 10,060 





The internal trade of the Colombian states is 
of no great importance. ‘The want of internal 
communication is a considerable disadvantage; 
throughout the whole countre there is searcely a 
ruad passable for wheel carriages; and every spefies 
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of commodity is conveyed on mules, The ways 
generally are mere tracks, formed by the tread of 
successive travellers, and even in what were for- 
merly termed royal roads, ali that has been done 
is to cut down the trees. Bridges are few, and 
except those of Valencia and Capitanejo, consist 
of only a few rough planks, with branches laid 
across; or of ropes, upon which a suspended basket 
is made to run from one end to the other, In 
the more precipitous and dangerous passes, where 
mules can scarcely be used, it is customary for 
travellers to be carried in chairs fastened to the 
backs of men, who obtain a miserable livelihood 
by continually exposing themselves to risks, such 
as those which beset the chamois-hunter. (See 
ANDES.) 

Government is vested, in each of the states, in a 
senate and a house of representatives, both con- 
sisting of members elected by the cantonal de- 
puties of the provinces, in a provisional assembly, 
held once in four years. In Colombia, previous to 
its partition, the Tight of suffrage in the election 
of deputies required the parochial voter to be a 
Colombian, above the age of 21, the owner of pro- 
perty worth 100 dollars, or exercising some trade 
or profession, and able to read and write (this last 
qualification to be peremptory after 1840). To be 
a cantonal elector, it was requisite to be a native 
of the cantoh, possessed of property worth 500 dols,, 
or an income of 300 dollars: to be a senator, it was 
necessary to have an income of 500 dollars, or to 
be of a learned profession, ‘The executive power 
was wsted in a president and vice-president, the 
former of whom could not. continue in office longer 
than eight years successively; and neither he, nor 
any of the ministers, could be members of the con- 
gress. With some variations, this government has 
heen adopted by the existing states. The poli- 
tical government of each department is, by law, 
vested in the hands of an intendente, appointed by 
the president, with the sanction of the congress, 
with authority over the administration of justice, 
police, finance, and defence; but without the com— 
mand of an armed military force, The provinces 
are under the administration of governors, with 
powers similar to those of the intendente; the 
cantons and parishes have each their own officers, 

The civil and criminal codes are an ill-digested 
collection of the laws of Castile and of the Indies, 
oral ordinances and other Spanish decrees, and. 
colonial regulations; and their administration is 
very unfavourably spoken of. The judges were 
elected by the congress, from lists given by the 
president, ‘Trial by jury, and the liberty of the 
press, were amongst the first enactments of the 
Colombian congress, 

Religion, the Roman Catholic, the ceremonies 
and festivals of which are celebrated with great 
splendour, The Inquisition was abolished in 1821 3 
but the clergy still possess considerable power, and 
though general toleration is afforded to persons of 
other creeds, they are not at liberty to perform 
their rites in public, The clergy are paid by the 
state: convents are still numerous, but diminish- 
Mug, and dissent from Catholicism is spreading, 
Many Indians have embraced Christianity. 

‘The ranks of the different armies are filled with 
Indians and mixed races, in a tolerable state of 
discipline. In addition to these, there is a militia, 
consisting of the whole male population between 
16 and 40 years of age, Considerable pains have 
been taken by the states of Colombia to raise a 
navy; but their maritime force is inconsiderable. 
A marine school has, however, been established at 
Carthagena. sl 

During the Spanish regime elementaryeducn- 
tion was sadly neglected, and all the more impor- 
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tant branches of useful knowledge professed at the 
universities of the Caraccas, Bogota, and Quito, 
were so taught as to be:really worse than useless; 
and instead of expanding and enlightening the 
mind, served rather to imbye it with the grossest 
prejudices. But considerable progress has since 
been made towards the establishment of a better 
order of things, Primary schools were ordered to 
be established in every parish, by the congress of 
1821; Lancastrian schools exist in the principal 
towns, and the universities have been remodelled, 
The Colombian congress applied certain property 
formerly belonging to the clergy to the aid of 
public education; and the legislatures of the pre- 
sent republics have been anxious to carry into 
effect the system adopted by it, Several public 
journals are established in different parts of the 
equniry. 

Architecture has made but little progress, and 
almost the only specimens worth notice are contined 


to Bogota. Painting is successfully cultivated in | 


that city and Quito, and music in Caracas; but, 
generally speaking, the fine arts are in a very 
backward state. The besetting vice of the Colom- 
bians is indolence, which retards ail their social 
ogress : they are courtcous, huspitable, and, when 
intimately known, friendly and cordial; temperate 
in their habits. and grave in their department ; but 
suspicious, reserved, slow, and imbued with much 
national pride. ‘he manners, dress, habits, and 
amusements of those of European descent resemble 
those of their Spanish ancestors. 
History. — Ecuador, and especially the valley of 
Quito, contains many monuments of the sway of 
the Incas, Venezucla was the first part of the 
new continent discovered by Columbus in 1498. 
‘The Spaniards found more difficulty in conquering 
this than any other part of their Americait terri- 
tories; but, before the middle of the 16th century, 
both Venezuela and New Granada bad heen erected 
into captaincies, governed by viceroys from Spain. 
In 1808, after the invasion of Spain by Napoleon, 
a spirit of insubordination broke out in these 
colonies; in 1811, their independence was de- 
clared; and, in (819, Venezuela and New Granada 
united into one republic, under the name of Co- 
Jombia. In 1822, the royalists in Ecuador were 
defeated by Gen, Sucre; Bolivar headed the re- 
volutionists elsewhere; and in 1823 the struggle 
ended with their complete independence, In 1829, 
Venezuela separated from the other states; re- 
joined them for a short period in 1830; but in 
fov. 1831 separated anew; since which period 
Colombia has remained divided into the above 
three republics, But such is the state of insecurity 
in which all these governments exist, that itis 
highly probable that, for the sake of gaining the 
necessary power to resist foreign aggression, they 
will, before long, be again consolidated inte one 
united state of Colombia. 
COLUMB (ST. MAJOR), a town and par. of 
England, co, Cornwall, hund. Pyder. Area of 
ar, 11,680 acres. Pop. of ditto, 2,879 in 1861. 
[he town is situated on an eminence, at the foot 
of which is a small river, 4 m. from the sea, and 
14m. NE, Traro, It had formerly a communi- 
cation with the sea by means of a canal, now 
fallen into disuse. It has a large old church, and 
two methodist chapels. Market-day, Thursday, 
COLUMBIA, a distr. of the U.S, of America, 
lying between the states of Virginia and Mary- 
land, on both sides the Potomac, about 120 m. 
from its mouth; length and breadth, 10 m. each; 
area, 100aq. m. Pop. 75,080 in 1860; and 39,834 
in 1830. Surface gently undulating; soil na- 
turally thin, sandy, and sterile. Climate healthy ; 
tuean temp, of the cap. about 55° Fahr. The I’o- 
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tomae traverses the distr. chiefly in a SE. direc- 
tion, receiving in its way through it a tributary 
from the E., by its junction with which a penin- 
sula is formed, on which the city of Washington 
is built, At the confluence of the two rivers there 
is an excellent harbour aud a navy-yard, to which 
ships of the largest tonnage may ascend. The 
yard covers a space of 37 acres, and in it are made 
| all the anchors, cables, and blocks required for the 

service of the U, S. navy. : 

Washington is the cap. of the U. States, the 
scat of the gencral goveroment, and the residence 
of the president and other principal officers of 
state, (See WasHineron.) The other chief 
towns are Georgetown and Alexandria; the former , 
is separated from Washington by Rock Creek, 
another afiluent of the Potomac. Alexandria is 
on the right bank of the river, 7m. below Wash- 
ington, 

Considerable quantities of flour and other do- 
mestie produce are brought down the Potomac, 
| but neither the commerce nor shipping of the 
idistr. are of great importance, Alexaudria and 

Georgetown have together about 19,000 tons ship- 

ping. ‘There are three colleges in the district, all 
m active operation :—the Columbia Institute at 
Washington; the Roman Catholic university at 
Georgetown; and the theological seminary at 
Alexandria; connected with which is a medical 
department, and a preparatory school, ‘Ihe dis- 
trict is under the immediate government of con- 
gress. It was ceded to the U. States by Maryland 
and Virginia in 1790; and in 1801 it was enacted 
that the laws of these states should continue in 
force in the portions ceded by each, Congress 
first met here in 1800. 

Cotuma1A, a town of the U.S. of America, cap. 
S. Carolina, and seat of the state government, 10 
an clevated plain near the centre of the state, near 
the Congaree river; 100 m. NNW, Charleston, and 
68 m, NE, Augusta. Pop, 7,052 in 1862, The 
streets, which are 100 ft: wide, intersect each 
other mostly at right angles, and it has many 
good houses, It has a state-house, court-house, 
gao}, and several places of worship. The 8, Caro- 
lina college, founded in this town in 1804, has two 
large brick edifices, and possesses a philosophical 
apparatus, cabinet of minerals, and library of 
10,000 vols. Here is also a theological seminary, 
established in 1829, Columbia was founded in 


1737. 

COLUMBIA RIVER, a large river of N, 
America, the principal in the Oregon territory, 
with an extremely tortuous course. It rises in 
the Rocky Mountains, in about the 5ist deg. of 
N, lat., and the 116th deg. 8f W. long. Its course 
is first NW. till about the 53rd deg, lat. ; and then 
neatly §, for about 245 m, till its-junetion with 
the Flathead,eor Clarke’s river. It then pursues 
a WSW. course, being precipitated over some 
very high falls, till it reaches Fort Okanegan, 
in about 48° N. lat. and 120° W, long., when it 
flows S. to Fort Neperces, a distance of 155 m., 
where it is joined by the Great Snake river frém 
the SE. After receiving the latter it turns to the 
W.,; and pursuing that direction during the re- 
mainder of its course, it falls into the Pacific 
Occan, between Cape Disappointment on the N. 
and Point Adams on the §., in 46° 18! N, lat. and 
124° W. long. “Its embouchure is 5 or 6 m, in 
width, It has not, where deepest, more than 
from 44 to 5 fathoms over its bar, on which the 
sea breaks with considerable. violence, making 
its ingress and egress, to sailing vessels, a work 
always of considerable difficulty, and practicable 
on}, it is said, at certain seasons, Vessels of 400 
tons may ascend the river to Fort Vancouver, 
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about 100 m, (dir. dist.) from its mouth; and 
sloops may ascend it for about 80 miles farther. 
At the Long Narrows, by which the navigation 
is first interrupted, the river is precipitated over 
an upper and a lower fall respectively 20 and 8 ft. 
in height. 

COLUMBO, a sea-port town of Ceylon, the 
modern cap. of the island, and seat of govern- 
ment, on the W. coast, towards its S. extremity; 
lat. 6° 53’ N., long, 79° 45’ E.: pop. estimated at 
60,000, The town has a fort, defended by walls 
flanked with several bastions, and is built upon a 
peninsula projecting into the sea, having on the 
Jand side a fresh water lake of some size. It con- 
tains the residences of the governor and most of 
the British inhabitants. The petteh, or inner 
town, a few hundred yards E, from the fort, has a 
mixed pop, of Dutch, Portuguese, and their de- 
scendants, The native Ceylonese reside chieth 
in the suburbs. The town within the walls is 
regularly laid out, and built in the European 
style; houses, chiefly of stone, clay, and lime, are 
seldom more than a story in height, but each has 
in front_a large wooden verandah. ‘The English 
have substituted Venetian blinds in their houses 
for the glass windows used by the Dutch. The 
fort contains the government house, a handsome 
building of two stories, the English charch, court- 
house, library, museum, several hotels, and a 
lighthouse 97 ft. high. There are also in Columbo, 
a Dutch and a Portuguese church, several Pro- 
testant dissenting chapels, with missionary and 
other schools, ‘To the N, of the fort is a small 
semicircular bay, on which a wooden quay has 
‘been built, but the depth of water is not sufficient 
to admit of vessels above 100 tons burden coming 
alongside. The bay is sheltered and defended by 
@ projecting rock on which two batteries are 
erected; but from this rock a bar of shifting sand 
stretches across the mouth of the bay, within 
which the larger class of ships can venture only 
during the fine weather of the safe season. Be- 
sides its small bay, Columbo has an open road- 
stead, which, however, is safe only during the 
NE. monsoon: were the town more favoured in 
this respect, it would be the most eligible port in 
the island, since it is placed in the centre of the 
cinnamon country, is the depot for nearly all the 
foreign trade of the island, and has a somewhat 
extensive traffic by means of internal navigation, 
Columbo is ill supplied with water, Its climate is 
healthy, though damp and destructive of books, 
clothing, &c, The Portuguese erected a fort here 
in the early part of the 16th century, of which the 
Datch dispossessed them in 1656; and the town 
was takén from the latter by the English in 1796, 
which change of masters was afterwards ratified 
by the peace of Amiens. 

COLUMBUS, a city of the U. States, cap. Ohio, 
+of which it is nearly in the centre, on the banks of 
the Scioto, immediately above the point where it 
ig joined by the Whetstone river, 100 m. NE. Cin- 
cinnati; lat, 39° 47’ N., long. 83° 8’ W. Pop. 
189550 in 1860, The town was founded so late as 
1812, the land on which it stands having pre- 
viously been a wilderness. It is well situated on 
Jand rising gradually from the river; the streets, 
which are.broad and straight, cross each other at 
right- angles, being for the most part lined with 
substantial houses, It has a sqifare which com- 
prises 10 acres; and a convenient wharf extends 
along the margin of the river. But the naviga- 
tion of the latter (an affluent of the Ohio) being 
liable to interruption, the city is united by a canal 
to the Ohio canal, which opens an casy communi- 
cation with the lakes on tH one hand, and the 
Mississippi on the other; and its trade is far 
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promoted by its being on the-line of railway from 
Indianopolis to Zanesville. A bridge across the 
river unites the city with the suburb of Frank- 
linton, The public buildings comprise a state 
house, commanding a fine view of .the sur- 
rounding country; an edifice for the accommo- 
dation of the officers of the state; a state 
penitenti: a lunatic asylum, and asylums 
for the blind, and for deaf and dumb _per- 
sons; a Lutheran theological seminary, and nu- 
merous churches, Here, as in the* other towns 
of the U. States, there is ample provision for the 
education of the young in elementary and superior 
schools, The town has factories of various sorts, 
with tanneries, breweries, distilleries, and printing— 
offices. 
COMBOOCONUM, an inl. town of Hindostan, 
prov. Carnatic, distr. Tanjore, 20m, NF, that city. 
Pop. estimated at 40,000. It was anciently the 
cap. of the Cholas, one of the most ancient Hindoo 
dynasties in the 8, of India of which any traces 
have been discovered, and who gave their name 
to the whole coast of Cholamundul or Coromandel. 
Its ancient splendour is evinced by its pagodas 
and tanks. It is chiefly inhabited by Brahmins, 
COMILLAK, an inl. town of Hindostan, prov. 
Bengal, distr, Tipperah, of which it is the cap., on 
the §, bank of an affluent of the Brahmapatra 
river, 50.m. SE, Dacca. The roads round it have 
been much improved by the labour of convicts. 
Six m. W. of Comillah are the remains of many 
brick buildings, and of a fort 200 ft. square, the 
residence of the former rajuhs of Tipperah, 
1 COMO (CITY OF) (an. Comum), a city of 
' Northern Italy, cap, of the province of same name, 
at the SW. extremity of the Lake of Como, 23 m. 
NNW. Milan, with which it is connected by rail- 
way. Pop. 20,614 ig 1861. The city is encircled 
by an amphitheatre of hills, one of which to the S. 
is surmounted by the old fort of Baradello. It is 
defended by double walls, flanked with massive 
towers, and has four gates. Its interior is crowded 
with dark streets, numerous old churches, and dis- 
mantled dwellings of the eittadini, The suburbs, 
however, in which more than half the pop. resides, 
contain many good streets and buildings; Borgo 
de Vico, the chief, stretches along the shore of the 
lake for a considerable distance, and is adorned 
with the Odescalchi and Iovian palaces, besides 
numerous other handsome edifices. Como has 12 
-charches, the principal of which, the cathedral, 
commenced in 1396 and finished in 1513, is an im- 
posing building, notwithstanding its incongruous 
character, It is of white marble, the front is of 
light and not inelegant Gothic, thé nave is sup- 
ported by Gothic arches, the choir and transepts 
are adorned with composite pillars, and a dome 
rises over the centre. In front of the cathedral is 
a statue of Pliny the younger, a native of Como, 
with a bas-relief*alluding to his writings, and an 
inscription to his honour on each side the grand 
entrance. In one of the squares a monument is 
erected in honour of Volta, also a native of this 
city. Como es a lyceum erected by the 
French, with some fine philosophical apparatus, 
and a library of 15,000 vols, an ecclesiastical col- 
lege, 3 gymnasia, 2 female seminaries, a hospital, 
workhouse, orphan asylum, and many other cha- 
ritable institutions, a cabinet of nat. history, and 
botanic garden, a new theatre, and an amphi- 
theatre. Como is a bishopric, and the seat of the 
provincial council, and of civil, criminal, and com- 
mercial tribunals. At one period it was the prin- 
cipal seat of the Inquisition, It has manufactures 
of woollen cloths, silks, cotton yarn, and soap, for 
which latter article it is celebrated. Its trade, 








er | which is facilitated by a port on the lake, is chiefly 
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With the Swiss canton of Ticino, and with Ger- 
many, to which it sends rice, and raw and manu- 
factured silks. The artisana of Como have, in all 
ages, been noted for their disposition to emigrate 
as hawkers of goods, or in search of employment, 
and they may be met with all over Europe, as 
vendors of telescopes, spectacles, and barometers. 
The fine climate and situation of Como attract 
many visitors. Como is said to have been founded 
by the Orobii, the earliest inhab. of this district. 
It was taken by the Romans 196 B.c.; and owed 
its principal importance under them to a colony of 
Greeks planted in it by Julius Cesar, when it took 
the name of Novumcomum. Near it is the Villa 
@Este, once the property and residence of Queen 
Caroline of England, In the middle ages it be- 
longed to thé Ghibelline party, and was the rival 
of Milan. Under the French it was the cap. of 
the dép. of the Lario, 

COMO (LAKE OF), (It. Lago di Como, an. 
Larius Lacus),a famous lake of N. Italy, which, 
in modem times, has derived its name from the 
above city, This fine shect of water is very irre- 
gularly shaped, being divided by the triangular 
district which has Bellagio at its apex, into three 
great ams, one of which stretches from Bellagio 

SW. to Como, another N. to Riva and Novate, 
near the mouth of the Maria river, and a third 
SE. to Lecco, and the outlet of the Adda. These 
divisions of the lake are sometimes called from the 
chief towns on their banks, the lakes of Como, 
Bellano, and Lecco. Hts greatest length, follow- 
‘ing its windings, may be about 45m.; but it is no 
where above 4m. in width. The depth is said to 
vary from 40 to 600 ft. . It receives the waters of 
the Upper Adda, and several other rivers, but its 
only outlet is by the Lower Adda. Owing to the 
great height of the surrounding mountains, which 
expose it to sudden squalls, and the influence of 
currents, its navigation is rather dangerous to 
sailing vessels ; but steamers traverse it in all direc- 
tions with ease and expedition. The climate round 
the lake is mild and delightful ; and, except in its 
more N, part, near the mouth of the Upper Adda, 
its banks are remarkably healthy. Throughout its 
whole extent its banks are formed of precipitous 
mountains, from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. high; in some 
places overhanging the water, and in others par- 
tially clothed with wood, and studded with ham- 
lets, cottages, villas, chapels, and convents. The 
most beautiful point of view is at Bellagio, The 
‘upper waters are there scen winding up to the 
very foot of the higher chain of thesAlps, and ter- 
minating within a short distance of the terrific 

of the Splugen; the loftier hills that border 

e of Lecco rise on one side, and on the other 

the wider expanse of the lower lake retires behind 

the beautiful foreground, rocks, and hanging woods 
that form the point of Bellagio. 

The younger Pliny had several seats on the 
border of this lake. “Phe principal of these stood, 
one upon a height commanding a view of the lake, 
and the other so close to its edge as to admit of 
fishing lines being thrown into the water from the 
bed-rooms, (Epist., lib. ix. §7.) Many attempts, 
but very unsuccessful ones, have been made to 
identify the site of these villas. The Villa Ph- 
niana, 5 m, NE. from Como, is, from its having 
near it an intermittent fountain, usually supposed 

* to occupy the site of one of these villas. But Pliny 
does not say that the intermitting fountain which 
he describes was on his estate, or near his seat (iv, 
4, 80); and there is no real ground for supposing 
that the Villa Pliniana, which was built near the 

; middle of the 16th century, has anything in com- 
mon with either of the villas described by Pliny. 

*, COMORIN (CAPE), a promontory forming the 
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S. extremity of Hindostan, in Travancore, 188 m. 
NW. Columbo, in Ceylon ; lat. 8° 4’ N., long. 77° 
44’ 30” E. Its aj 1e8 he beset with rocks. 
Notwithstanding its remarkable position, it never 
attracted the least attention from the Hindoo geo- 
Staphers; and, what is more singular, modern 
authorities differ considerably as to its lat. The 
above is that given by Heywood. 

COMORN (Hungar. Komarom), a fortifie®town 
of Hungary, in the NW, part of that king., cap. 
co, of the same name, on a point of land formed 
by the confluence of the Waag with the Danube; 
46 m. WNW. Buda, on the railway from Buda- 
Pesth to Vienna, Pop. 12,175 in 1858, excl. of 

ison. The citadel, built by Mathias Corvinus, 
in the 15th century, is held ‘to be impregnable, 
and its works have been so much strengthened 
during the present century, that it is now one of 
the strongest fortresses in Europe. The town is 
irregularly built, and the streets are narrow and 
dark. It contains 4 Catholic and 2 Protestant 
churches, a Greek church, and a synagogue, a 
county hall, town council house, many large maga- 
zines and barracks, a hospital, Cath. and Prot. 
high schools, and an assurance-office for vessels 
navigating the Danube, which riveris here crossed, 
by both a flying bridge and a bridge of boats. It 
has manufactures of woollen eloths, and consider- 
able trade in corn, wine, honey, fish, and timber, 
by the Danube. There are numerous vineyards 
in ita neighbourhood. 

COMPIEGNE, a town of France, dép. Oise, 
cap. arrond., on the Oise, which is here crossed by 
a handsome bridge of three arches; 83 m, E. by S. 
Beauvais, on the railway from Paris to St, Quen- 
tin, Pop, 12,137 in 1861, The town is ill laid 
out and ill built, but contains many public and 
private edifices worthy of notice; amongst them 
the town-hall, a curious Gothic building, and 
several churches. But the glory of Compiegne is 
its royal palace, one of the most remarkable in 
France for extent and magnificence, A palace 
was originally built here by the Merovingian 
kings; but the present edifice was commenced 
under Louis XV., finished by his successor, and re~ 
novated by Napoleon. It has a noble front to- 
wards the forest of Compiegne, 628 ft, in length ; 
all the apartments are on a single floor, communi- 
cating with each other, The peristyles, salles des 
gardes, ball-toom, theatre, and a superb gallery, 
are especially deserving of admiration, The gar- 
dens surrounding this palace are much more ex- 
tensive than those of the Tuileries, which they 
rival in beauty, Compiegne contains a public 
library with 28,000 vols, and a theatre. It was 
formerly fortified by walls flanked with towers, 
and entered by seven gates, Charles the Bald 
established an abbey here, and gave the town the 
name of Carlopolis, after which it rose considerably 
in importante, and became the seat of many na- 
tional councils and assemblies, as well as the 
burial-place of several ofthe French kings. But 
in proportion as the consequence of St. Denis in- 
ereased under the kings of the third race, that of 
Compiegne declined. “It was at the siege of this 
place, in 1430, that the famous heroine Joan of 
Are fell, through the mean jealousy of the 
governor, into the power of the English, ‘ 

COMPOSTELLA, an inl, town of Mexico, state 
Guadalaxara, 36 m. from the Pacific Ocean, and 
100 m. W. by S. Guadalaxara, In its vicinity 
there are some silver mines ; and to the NWyof it, 
tobacco of a superior quality was formerly grown, 

CONCAN, a narrow tract of country, Ve 
Bombay, comprising a portion of the ancient Hin- 
doo subdiv. of whence its name, It 
@xtends both N. and -S, of that city, along the 


tor 
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Malabar coast, between lat. 15° 50’ and 20° 15’ N., 
and long. 72° 40° and 73° 54’ E., having N. the 
collectorate of Surat, and a detached portion of 
the Guicowar’s dom. ; E. the distr, Abmednuggur 
and Poonah and the Sattarah dom, ; from which 
it is soparated by the-W. Ghauts; S. a portion of 
the Sattarah territory, and W. the qcean. Length 
N, to 8. 310 m.; breadth varying to nearly 60 m. 
‘The trritory is commonly divided into Southern 
and Northern Concan, the former with an area of 
6,770 and the latter of 5,500 sq.m. The general 
aspect, though there are many fertile tracts, is that 
of a congeries of steep and rocky mountains, in- 
termixed with a multitude of ravines and chasms, 
and interspersed with jungle. ft formerly abounded 
in fortified heights, dieu of access, most of. 
which have been dismantled by the British since 
their conquest of the country in 1819. The coast 
has a very straight general outline, but is broken 
by a great number of shallow harbours, which, 
previously to the British rule, were the resort of 
numerous pirates. @ The W. Ghauts, which bound 
the Concan to the M., rise to the elevation of from 
2,000 to 4,000 ft., with an abrupt face towards the 
W. The passes over them are impracticable for 
wheeled carriages, They are mostly composed of 
primitive trap-rocks; but their summits are covered 
with a thick erust of laterite or ferruginous clay- 
stone, of which material much of the surface of 
the Concan is composed, In the §, shelly sand- 
stone is met with, There are many mountain 
streams, but none deserving the name of a river, 
Conean produces all the grains of Malabar, but is 
chiefly celebrated for its hemp and cocoa-nuts, 
Oil grains, the sugar-cane, turmeric, ginger, ke, 
are grown in the S, The land in S. Concan is 
assessed on the ryotwar, and in the N. on the 
village system, In some instances ill-cultivated 





tracts of land are allotted for a term of years at a| lands, 


low rent to speculator for the purpose of im- 
provement fr large proportion of the inhab, are 
Tindoos, and Suttees duninge of widows) are said 
to have been more frequent here thah in any other 
part of India, Bengal excepted, Many Bheels 
and Coolies inhabit the Ghauts and N. Concan. 
A large portion of the Bombay native ariny was 
formerly, and to some extent is still, recruited from 
thesd districts. The Augria family once possessed 
nearly the whole of Concan ; it subsequently be- 
longed to the Peishwa, on whose fall it came into 
the possession of the British. 

CONCEPCION, a city of Chili, in the S, part of 
the Republic, cap, prov. of same name, on the 
right bank of the Biobio, 8 m, E. from its mouth, 
and about 270 m. SSW, Santiago; lat. 36° 43’ 25” 
8., long, 73° 5’ 33’ W. Estimated pop, 12,000, 
Jt stands upon a low neck of land between the 
Biobio and the SE, angle of the Bay of Concep- 
gion, and occupics a surface of about a sq. mile. 
Streets intersect cach other at right angles ; houses 
mostly only one story in height in consequence of 
the great frequency of earthquakes, and many are 
buité entirely of unbaked bricks, Concepgion was 
formerly a flourishing town, containing several 
good buildings, and 20,000 inhab.: and, previously 
to 1835, it possessed a massive cathedral, but this 
and the greater part of the city were in that year 
totally destroyed by an earthquake. It is the 
residence of a bishop and the military governor of 
the prov: Manufactures and trade gre said to be 
at present of little importance. 

The Bay of Concepgion is a large square inlet, 

“open on the N,, while the §. and W. sides are 
formed by a high promontory jutting out from the 
main land, and bending into the shape of an elbow, 
each side being 3 or 4 leagues lang. The diameter 
of the space thus enclosed is about 5 m. Thr 
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mouth is divided by the island Quirinquina, whick 
Jies across it, into 2 channels; the N. entrance 
has 30 fathoms water, diminishing gradually to 12 
fathoms in the middle of the bay ; the S. entrance 
has 30 fathoms at its commencement, and 11 
fathoms at its entrance into the Talcahuano an- 

There are 3 harbours; that of Talca- 
huano, close to the small fortified town of the 
same name, under the promontory in the SW. 
angle, is the most secure from winds, and that in 
which ships generally lie, Full 12 fathoms water 
are found in all parts of the bay within 4m. of the 
beach; the holding ground is excellent, and the 
bottom free from rocks, 

Concepgion was founded in 1768, after the de- 

struction of the old city of Penéo by inundation, 
during an earthquake. . 
CORCORD, a town of the U. S. of America, 
cap. New Hampshire, and seat of the state govern- 
ment, co, Rockingham, on the Merrimac, 63 m. 
NNW. Boston, Pop. 10,890 in 1860, The town 
consists chi fly of two streets, extending for above 
2m. along the W, side of the river, which is here 
crossed by two bridges. It contains the atate- 
house, a handsome stone building, and the state 
prison. The courts were removed to Concord from 
Portsmouth in 1823. It is a town of consider- 
able trade, and has a water communication with 
fioston by mreans of the Merrimac and Middle- 
sex canal, 

CONDE, a town of France, dép. du Nord, cap. 
cant., at the confluence of the Hague with the 
“seaut (Scheldt), 25 m, SE. Lille, on the railway 
rom Lille to Valenciennes, Pop, 5,804 in 186i. 
‘The town is strongly fortified by works constructed. 
by Vauban ; is well built, and containsa handsome 
town-hall and a fine arsenal. A canal, 15 m, in 
length, connects Condé é with Mons, in the Nether- 
Tt was taken ty Louis XI. in 1478, 
CONDE’ SUR NOIREAU, a town of France, 
dép. Calvados, cap, cant., on the road between 
Caen. and Domfront, 23 m. SSW. the former. 
Pop. 7,284 in 1861, The buildings are generally 
heavy; the town contains, however, two old 
churches worthy of notice. It formerly possessed 
a castle with a large tower, but little now remains 
of that edifice. It has some commercial activity, 
and fabrics of woollen, cotton, and linen articles, 
and cutlery. 

CONDOM, a town of France, dép. Gers, cap, 
arrond., on a height the foot of which is washed 
by the Baise, which is here crossed by two bridges, 
23 m. NW. by N. Auch. Pop, 8,070 in 1861. 
The town is ill-built, but improving ; is surrounded. 
by boulevards planted with trees, and has numerous 
Villas in its environs. In its centre is a large open 
space, in which is the parish church, formerly the 
cathedral, which, despite the mutilations it has 
undergone, is still a magnificent Gothic edifice. 
Pens, corks, earthenware, brandy, woollen yarn, 
and leather are produced here ; and there is a brisk 
trade in corn, flour, and wines, It has a tribunal 
of original jurisdiction and a communal college. 
It owes its origin to a monastery, which existed 
in the 9th century, but was of a much earlier date. 
Tt was formerly the seat of a bishopric, once filled. 

Bossuet. 

CONDRIEL, a town of France, dép. Rhone, at 
the S. extremity of which it is situated, cap. 
cant., on the Rhone, 21 m. S. Lyons, Pop, 2,566 
in 1861, The town has acquired some celebrity 
for excellent white wines, the original plants pro- 
ducing which were, it is said, brought thither from 
Dalmatia by order of the emperor Probus, 

CONGLETON, a market town and bor. of Eng- 
land, co. Chester, hund. Ne orthwich; 22 m. 8. 
Manchester, and 1614 m. NW. London by London 
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id North Western and North Staffordshire rail- 
‘way. Pop. 12,344 in 1861. The town stands in 
arematkably healthy situation, on the Dane, in a 
deep valley bordering on Staffordsh, The prin- 
cipal street is upwards of a mile in length, paved, 
and lighted with gas: it contains many ancient 
houses of timber framing @hd plaster; at the W. 
end are many detached mansions, surrounded by 
gardens and shrubberies, and chiefly occupied by 
the more opulent manufacturers, It has an epis- 
npal chapel, in the patronage of the corporation ; 
a Catholic and several large dissenting chapels; 
a grammar-school, nominally free for the sons of 
burgesses ; an infant school, established in 1835; 
several large Sunday-schools; and many chari- 
table institutions and bequests, the latter chiefly. 
held in trust by the corporation; a town-hall ; and 
. public assembly-rooms, built in 1822, cogtiguous 
to which is a modern market-place. Silk is the 
staple manufacture of the town; the silk-mills 
being mostly erected along the banks of the river. 
The trade consists chiefly in the throwing of raw 
ailk, the spinning of waste ditto, the manufacture 
of thrown silk into plain ribands by power looms, 
of which there are about 254 in the town, and the 
weaving of ribands and broad cloths by hand- 
looms, There are also cotton spinning factories, 
and a few tanneries and leather-manufactories, 
Certain lands reserved under an enctosure act are 
held in trust for the benefit of the poor, The bor. 
is divided into 8 wards, and governed by 6 alder- 
men and 18 counsellors, 

CONGO, otherwise LOWER or 8S. GUINEA, @ 
country in SW. Africa, to which various boundaries 
have assigned by the old and more recent 
travellers, The Portuguese, who discovered it in 
1487, included in Congo all the coast of W. Africa 
from Cape Lopez Gonsalvo (Loango), in lat. 0°37” 
8, long. 8° 35’ E., to Cape Negro, in lat, 15° 50° 
§., long. 11° 55’ E.; for they found the whole of 
that tract inhabited by negro tribes, resembling 
each other in. every respect, and subject to one 
Biramcant chief, called i-Congo (Sovereign of 

50) ; but in process of time this empire became 

embered ; inferior chiefs threw off their alle~ 
giance and erected separate kingdoms, which are 
at present known as Angola (a name now more 
frequently applied to the district over which all 
these kingdoms extend), Loango, Benguela, and 
Taatly Congo Proper, 

e boundaries of Congo Proper are at present 
marked N. by the river Congo or Zaire, which at 
about lat, 6° 6’ separates it from Loango; S. by 
the river Dando, in lat. 8° 20’ S., dividing it from 
Angola; W. the Congoese coast is washed by the 
8, Atlantic ocean,.while to the E, it has the un- 

known countries of Fugeno and Matamba, the 

Mountains of the Sun, dc, According to the. in- 

vestigations-of Ritter, Congo consists of two dis- 

tinet regions: that next to the sea, or the littoral, 
is low and flat, is traversed by many streams, and 
abounds in sandy deserts, but is elsewhere very 
fertile. The climate in this region is exceedingly 
unfavourable; and pestilential emanations, and 
swarms of noxious animals, expose the lives of 
the inhab, to perpetual danger. The other region 
consists ofthe terraces, or acclivities, ascending 
from the plain: to the high table-land in the in- 
terior, This is by far the finest part of the country, 
and the richest and most populous. ‘The river 

Zaire, which descends from the interior to the 

coast, has its great cataracts in passing through 

this region, : 
This river is a most conspicuous object in the 
* topography of Congo: it is a magnificent stream, 
* particularly towards its embouchure : it overflows 
during the rainy season, and fertilises the sur- 


fera, and Pandanus ca 
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rounding country; but these risings take place 
also in the dry season, ing the current 7 Tt, 
—increased to 12 ft. by the rains. It is exceed- 
ingly deep; Massey’s sounding-machine having 
indicated 113 fathoms, and yet the lead had not 
touched the bottom. In the upper parts, the cur- 
rent varies in strength from 2} to 5 m. an hour, 
but is sufficiently strong in the channel to prevent 
a transport entering the river without the aid of a 
powerful sea-breeze, At about 140 m. from its 
mouth, the Zaire narrows to from 300 to 500 y@s. 
for about 40 m.; its banks bristling with precipi- 
tous masses of slate, which sometimes intercept 
the stream, and form rapids and cataracts, called 
by the natives yellala. Beyond these craggy re- 
gions, the Zaire expands in breadth to 2, 3, and 
even to4m.; and near the place where Captain 
Tuckey was compelled to abandun his journey, thie 
width and majestic appearance of the river, the 
verdure of the land, which was here well peopled, 
combined to render the scene agreeable in the 
highest degree. (Tuckey’s Expedition, pp. 837- 
848; Journ. Royal Geog. Soc., iti, 220.) . 

‘The banks of the Zaire, from its mouth to Em- 
bomma (about 60 m.), are clothed with a most 
exuberant vegetation, presenting to the eye a. con- 
tinued forest of tall and majestic trees, clothed 
with foliage of never-fading verdure. 

The supposed identity of the Congo with the 
Niger was long a question agitated among geo- 
graphers; and its decision was one of the objects 
of Tuckey’s expedition. This question has been, 
as every one knows, set at rest by the Messrs, 
Lander, But it is sufficiently clear from the in- 
formation collected by Tuckey, that the Zaire, at 
no great distance from the point to which he had 
ascended, divides into two great arms, the most N, 
of which has its source in a lake or marsh. 

The natural ions of Congo have been ad- 
mirably arranged by Professor Smith, a member 
of Tuckey's expedition (who unhappily lost his life 
in the course of it), and Mr. Brown. Large trees 
are only found in the valleys, or thinly sprinkled 
over the sides and summits of the hills, and consist. 
for the most part of the Adansonia, Bombax pen- 
tandrum, A: ista, Musanga (native term, but 
allied to Cecropia), Eleis guiniensis, Raphia vini- 
‘brum, Intermixed 
with these, on the alluvial banks of the Quorra, 
large patches of the Egyptian papyrus form @ 
grand feature in the vegetation, The edible pro- 
ductions are maize, cassava, sweet and bitter, two. 
kinds of pulse, the Cytisus cajan, a species of Pha~ 
seolus, and ground nuts (Arachis hypogea). The 
common yam, besides another species of Dioscorea, 
80 bitter as to require four days’ boiling before it 
be eatable, with the sugar-cane, capsicum, and to~ 
bacco, are alimentary plants of secondary import- 
ance. The most valuable fruits are plantains, 
papaws, lithes, oranges, pine-apples, pumpkins, 
tamarinds, and a fruit about the size of a small 
plum, called safu. The plant, however, of most 
importance to the natives is the oil palm (Zieis 
guiniensis), from which is extracted the best palm 
wine; this and two other species of palm (. ia 
vinifera and a Hyphea) are to the Congoese what 
the cocoa-tree is to many of the Asiatic islanders. 
The indigenous fruits are the Anona senegalensis, 
Sarcocephalus, a species of cream-fruit, Chrysoba- 
lanus, Icaco, a species of Ximenia, and another of 
Antidesina, (Professor Smith’s Journal iu Tuckey’s 
work, with remarks thereon by Mr. Brown, passim ; 
Quarterly Review, xviii: 350, 361.) 

é The animals appear to'be those peor fetag tot 
found in every part of this great continent; lians,- 
leopards, elephantg, buffaloes, antelopes, wild hogs, 
Porcupines, hares,and monkeys, The riverabounds 
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with good fish, and also with those huge monsters 
the hippopotamus and crocodile. Domestic ani- 
mals are few and scarce; those mostly met with 
are hogs, goats, fowls, Muscovy ducks, and pigeons, 
and a few sheep, generally spotted with hair in- 
stead of wool. The natives eat these animals in a 
manner quite characteristic of their rooted laziness. 
They remove neither skin, feathers, nor hair; and 
scarcely warming them by the fire, tear the meat 
in pieces with their teeth, (Dr. Leach and Mr. 
Cypuch, in Appendix to Tuckey’s work; Quarterly 

view, xviil. 851.) 


Government und Population ~If we may depend | 


on the traditions of the people, who have neither 
annals nor history, Congo was formerly a powerful 
empire under a single sovereign, or rather absolute 
despot, But it is evident, from the accounts of the 
early travellers, little as they are, in many respects, 
to be depended on, that, when first visited by Eu- 
Fopeans, the government of Congo did not differ 
materially in its form from what we find it at the 
present day; and that it consisted of a sort of con- 
federacy of small states under a principal sove- 
reign. (Prevost, Histoire Générale des Voyages, 
v. 1-7.) It would appear, however, to be pretty 
certain that the power of the superior monarch has 
materially declined during the last 200 years. At 
all events, Congo is now split into an infinite 
number of petty states or chenouships,each governed 
by a chenou or chief. These chieftainships would, 
* in Europe, be said to be fiefs, held under a principal 
sovereign, called lindy or blindy N’ Congo, residing 
at Banza Congo. But it would seem that most of 
these chiefs affect a nearly total independence ; 
and being all despots in their own limited spheres, 
and frequently at war with each other, and with 
the principal sovereign, the country is uniformly 
almost in a state of the most frightful anarchy. 
At the death of a chenon, it is not his son, but his 
brother or maternal uncle that succeeds him, 

The inhab, arc said to be a mixed race; but the 
Portuguese never visited the country in such num- 
bers as to produce any impression on the physical 
charaeter of the people; and the Congoese are 
certainly one of the least favoured negro varieties, 
Speaking generally, they seem to be sunk in the 
lowest state of. degradation, ‘They are incortigibly 
indolent; have little or no clothin, 3 and though 
they raise Indian corn, agriculture is in the lowest 
state, and they frequently suffer the extremity of 
famine, Their religion is the grossest species of 
feticisra, ~The Portuguese having established mis- 
sions in different parts of the country, the natives 
sometimes exhibit in their religion an odious mix- 
ture of Christianity and idolatry. ‘They are prone 
to all sorts of excesses and debauchery, The 
Women are degraded to the condition of beasts of 
burden ; and prostitution to strangers is considered 
as a necessary part of hospitality. Still, however, 
they are not wholly destitute of godd qualities ; 
and are said to be sincere, hospitable, and com- 
Passionate, Having been long a principal seat of 
the slave trade, a considerable part of the disorders 
that prevail in the country are with much proba- 
dility ascribed to the enormities growing out of 
that detestable traffic. This is said to isolate one 
petty state from another, and to occasion perpetual 
wars; the slaves being mostly prisoners taken in 
battle, or kidnapped on the publie roads. But, 
admitting the influence of these cpuses, still we 
apprehend that the intellectual inferiority of the 
negro race is at bottom the real cause of the de- 
‘graded condition of Congo, and of all the other 
negro states. The Congoese are said frequently 
to deeapitate their prisoners, and burn their bodies; 
and if such barbarity be practised when the pri- 
sohers may be sold, the presumption would seerd 
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to be that 1t would become much more prevalent 
were the traffit put an end a See Tuckey, 
passim; and Ritter’s Geography of Africa, Fren¢l 
translation, i. 379-387.) 

The country has been represented as very popu- 
Jous, and as studded with towns and villages 
swarming with inhab. Carli, one of the early 
missionaries, gravely reports that a King of Congo 
marched against the Portuguese at the head of an 
army of 900,000 men. (Prevost, ubi supra.) But 
it is evident that a country in the state we have 
described cannot be thickly peopled; and, in point 
of fact, Tuckey states that the most considerable 
banza, or cap., of a petty state that he visited did 
not contain more than 100 huts and 600 persons. 
In Embomma he found 60 huts, with 500 inhab.; 
and at Inga 70 houses, in which not more than, 
300 persons resided. It is true that his observal 
tions in the interior were not very extended; and 
he admits that the upper banks of the Zaive (where 
his operations unhappily ended) were considerably 
more populous than those towards the coast; but 
still it is abundantly certain that the accounts of 
the extradrdinary pop. of the country have no 
better foundation than the imagination of the 
writers, According to the statements of the mis- 
sionaries, the cap. of the country, which they 
divided into six provinces, was built on a moun- 
tain about 150 m., from the sea, and was called by 
them St. Salvador, They speak in the most ex- 
travagant terms of the beauty and salubrity of the 
situation. 

CONGOON, a sea-port town of Persia, prov. 
Fars, on the Persian Gulf, 130 m. 8, by E. Schiraz, 
Pop. from 6,000 to 7,000, It*has'an excellent road- 
stead, where a frigate may ride in safety in the 
most tempestuous weather, and good water and 
firewood may be procured in abundance, (Kin- 
neir’s Persian Fumpice, p. 81.) 

CONI, or CUNEO, a town of N, Ital: cap. div. 
and prov., on a hill at the confluence of the Stura 
and Gesso, 45 m. S. by W. Turin, with which it is 
connected by railway, Pop. 22,510 in 1861, This 
was formerly a strong fortress, and sustained with- 
out capture various sieges, till being delivered up 
to the French they dismantled it in 1801. It is 
stil, however, surrounded by a. wail, with two 
gates; it has a cathedral, three other churches, a 
royal college, hospital, workhouse, and some pub- 
lic baths, Its principal street. is wide and hand- 
some, and is lined throughout with porticoes: the 
other streets are, in fact, mere lanes. Coni is the 
seat of a court of primary jurisdiction and a 
bishopric, and the residence of ‘the intendente and 
military commandant of the div. It has some silk 
fabrics, and carries on a considerable trade, being 
a sort of entrepét to Turin and Nice. 

“CONJEVERAM (Canchipura, the golden city), 
a considerable town of Hindostan, proy. Carnatic, 
distr. Chingleput, in whichi it is the chief military 
station under the Madras presidency, It stands in 
a valley 36 m, WSW. Madras, and 25 m. E. Arcot ; 
lat. 12° 49’ N,, long. 79° 41’ E. It is tolerably 
populous, and coversa large space of ground, which 
18 In great part occupied by extensive gardens and 
cocoa plantations. Jt has two remarkable pagodas; 
one, dedicated to Siva, contains many pillars hand— 
somely sculptured, and some well-carved figures of 
elephants, &c, ; the other, which is smaller, has a 
great deal of curious workmanship and sculpture, 
which, for truth of proportion and delicacy of exe- 
cution, is scarcely surpassed by any other Hindoo 
edifice. There are numerous weavers amongst the 
pop. ; who manufacture red handkerchiefs, turbans, 
and cloths for native dresses, Smail pagodas, and 
chouliries, or travellers’ houses, abound both in the 





town and its vicinity: the valley of Conjeveram 
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is fertile, contains many substantial tanks, and 
appears. in a prosperous state, 

CONNAUGHT, one of the four provs. into which 
Treland is divided, on its W. coast, containing the 
cos. of Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, and 
Sligo. (See IRELAND.) : 

CONNECTICUT, one of the smallest of 
U, States, in the N. part of the Union, between 
lat. 40° 58’ and 42° 2’ N., and long, 71° 53’ and 
78° 50’ W., having N. Massachusetts, E: Rhode 
Island, W. New York, and S. Long Island Sound; 
length, E. to W., 90 m.; average breadth, about 
52 m.; area, 4,674 sq.m. Pop. 460,147 in 1860, 
The state ranks third in the Union as to density 
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70 years of age, when they must retire. Connec- 
ticut sends four mems, to the national H. of Re- 
presentatives, and two senators, to the national 
senate, This portion of the Union was first colo- 
nised in 1635 and 1638, by two colonies united in 


|1665. Its subsequent progress has been one of 


almost unint prosperity. 

CONSTANCE (an, Constantia, Germ, Konstanz 
or Costnitz), a city of the grand duchy of Baden, 
cap. circ. same naine, or Seekreis (Lake Circle), 
finely situated on the Rhine, at the point whereit 
emerges from the Lake of Constance, 100 m. SSE. 
Carleruhe, 26 m. E. Schaffhausen, on the terminus 
of the Basel-Constance railway. Pop. 7,816 in 


of pop., having 98 individuals to the sq.m. Sur-!1861, Constance is a highly interesting city, from. 


face generally undulating. A chain of mountains 
of inconsiderable height runs N, and S, through 
The W. part of the state. ‘The principal river is 
the Connecticut: it rises in New Hampshire, 
and having passed through Massachusetts, inter- 
sects this state nearly in its centre; and then bend- 
ing to the E., falls into Long Island Sound, a little 
below Newhaven, after a course of 410 m., 250 of 
which have been made navigable by means of 
locks and canals. Along the coast are several. ex- 
cellent harbours; the best are those of New London 
and Newlfven, Climate very variable: an ex- 
treme degree of heat and cold are experienced at 
different ‘scasons ; but the sky is usually screne, 
and the country healthy. There are some sterile 
districts; but the soil is for the most, part fertile, 
and (for America) well cultivated. European 
grains, Indian corn, flax, hemp, and culinary vege- 
tables, are raised in abundance; orchards are 
nemerous, and apples so plentiful that cider is a 
considerable product, The pasture-lands are good; 
. large herds of cattle are reared, and butter and 
cheese are made in large quantities, Farms vary 
in size from 50 to 200 acres, There are mines of 
iron ore, lead, and copper; but, excey ing the first, 
none. of them are wrought, Marble, black-lead, 
porcelain clay, and freestone, are found in many 
arts. The chalybeate waters of Stafford are cele- 
Trated, Manutactures occupy more attention than 
rural industry, and ave more considerable, in pro- 
portion to the population, than in any other state 
of the Union, Rhode Island excepted. 
cipal are those of cotton and woollen stuffs, iron 
and tin ware, leather, fire-arms, carriages, powder, 
clocks, gin, and snuff. ‘Ihere were 49 savings 
banks on April 1, 1863, with an invested capital of 
28,446,936 dollars. A considerable coasting trade 
and traffic with the W. Indies are. maintained. 
The principal articles of export are cattle, horses, 
-mules, grain, fish, candles, soap, butter, and cheese. 
The state is divided into eight counties, Hartford 
is the chief city, and is, in conjunction with New- 
haven, the seat of governm.; the other principal 
towns dre Middletown, New London, and Norwi 
These contain several colleges, learned societies, 
* ‘and public schools. The state schvol-fund, founded 
in 1821, is the most considerable of any in the 
Union; the capital amounted, Feb. 28, 1863, to 
2,049,426 dollars, while the revenue was 132,589 
dollars, Yale College, founded at Saybrook in 
1700, and removed in 1716 to Newhaven, contains 
the finest cabinet of minerals in the Union, and 
an extensive library. _ The legislature of the state 
consisted, in 1863, of a senate of 21 mems., and a 
H.. of Representatives of 287 members. The sena- 
* tors, representatives, governor, and lieut.-governor 
are all elected every year, on the first Monday in 
April, by the vote of all male citizens who have 
resided one year in the state, and have attained 
ithe age of 21, The judges of the supreme courts 
are appointed by the assembly, and hold their 
vfficeg during good behaviour, or until theyare 
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its historical associations, In the 15th century it 
is said to have contained from 30,000 to 40,000 
inhab,; and its streets and many of its buildings 
remain unaltered since that period, though several 
of them are wholly, or almost wholly, deserted. It 
is fortified by a wall flanked with towers, and sur- 
rounded by a ditch; has three suburbs, one of 
which, Petershausen, is on the opposite bank of 
the Rhine, but communicates with the city by a 
long covered wooden bridge built upon stone piers. 
The cathedral or minster, begun in 1052, is a hand— 
some Gothic structure with a lofty steeple, com- 
manding an extensive view of the lake and country, 
as far as the mountains of Vorarlberg and the Gr- 
sons. The doors of the main portal are curious; 

carved; and the choir is supported by sixteén 
pillars, each of a simgle block. A fine high altar, 
and several interesting tombs and relics, attest the 
ancient wealth and grandeur of the see, which was 
formerly the most considerable in Germany, and 
had large ions im, and jurisdiction ove:, 
Switzerland. A plate of metal let into the floor 
of this cathedral, near the entrance, marks the 
spot where John Huss stood when he was con- 
demned in 1415. The Franciscan convent, the 
first prison of Huss, is now a ruin; and the Do- 
minican.convent, to which he was afterwards re- 
moved, has been converted into a cotton factory. 
The kaufhaus (market-hall), erected in 1888, is 
interesting, as being the place of meeting of the 
famous Council of Constance, held from 1414 to 
1418. The concourse of ecclesiastics and others, 
from all parts of Christendom, at this council was 
such that not only the houses in the town were 
crowded, bat booths were erected in. the streets, 
while thousands of pilgrims were encamped in the 
adjacent fields, Religious processions, dramatic 
representations, and entertainments of every de- 
scription, hourly succeeded each other; and thou- 
sands of individuals were employed solely in 
transporting thither the choicest deliacies of 
Euro) The great object of this council was to 
vindicate the authority of general councils, to 
which the Rqman pontiff was declared to be amen- 
able, And having done this, the council proceeded 
to depose three popes or antipopes, John XXIII, 
Gregory XII, and Benedict, Sar 3 they next 
elected Martin V., and thus put an end to a schism 
which had lasted forty years. But, notwithstand- 
ing its merit in these respects, the Council of Con- 
stance is justly infamous, for the treacherous seizure 
and execution of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
notwithstanding the safe-conduct granted to the 
former by the Emperor Sigismund, the president of 
the assembly,*who wanted power or inclination 
effectually to vindicate his pledge. Huss suffered. 
at the stake, on the 6th of July, 1415; and Jerome, 
who had attended him to the council, was burnt‘ 
on the 30th of May, 1416, The opinions of Wy- 
cliffe were also condemned; and an order was 
issued to commit hisworks and bones to the flames. 
Vatious relics of this period, and a collection of 
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Roman and German antiquities found in the neigh- 
bourhood, are preserved in the kaufhaus,  - 
Constance contains ap ancient palace, a lyceum, 
a hospital, a conventual school for females, 
several collections of art and science, and a theatre, 
The suburb of Peterhausen contains a grand ducal 
residence, formerly a Benedictine abbey ; that of 
Kreuzlingen is fortified, and possesses a convent, 
in the church of which there is some elaborate 
carving. The suburb of Bruhl is the scene of the 
martyrdom of Huss and Jerome. On the bridge 
across the Rhine there are mills for various pur- 


863, 
PeConstance is the seat of the circle and district 
government. It was a place of considerable com- 
metcial importance till the period of the Reforma- 
tion, since which it has, until very recently, pro- 
gressively declined. The chief resources of its 
inhab, are derived from the culture of fruit and 
vegetables, some trade, the navigation of the Jake, 
anda few manufactures, chiefly of cotton cloth and 
yarn, and silk fabrics, which have-latterly been a 
good deal extended, “This is one of the oldest 
towns in Germany. . It was founded or enlarged 
by the Romans in the 4th century. It was a free 
imperial city till 1548, when Charles V. placed it 
under the ban of the empire; next year it was 
attached to the Austrian dominions, and in 1805 
to Baden. . F 

CONSTANCE (LAKE OF), (an. Lacus Brigan- 
tinus or Suevicus, Germ. Bodensee), a lake of 
Central Europe, the largest belonging to Germany, 
between lat. 47° 29’ and 47° 49’ N., and long. 
9° 2’ 30" and 9° 45’ E., surrounded by the terri- 
tories of Baden, Wintemberg, Bavaria, Austria 
(Vorarlberg), and Switzerland. Length, NW. to 

E., about 34 m., greatest breadth about 84 m.; 

+ area, about 200 sq. m.; elevation above the level 
of the sea, 1,255 te greatest depth, 964 ft, Its 
most N, portion consists of a narrow prolongation, 
called the Neberling Lake. The Rhine enters the 
Lake of Constance on the SE., and issues from its 
NW. extremity at the city of Constance, connect- 
ing it with the lake called the Unter or Zeller-see, 
which containg the fertile isl. of Reichenau, and is 
sometimes considered part of the Lake of Con- 
stance, The banks of the latter are mostly flat or 
gently undulating and distinguished for their fer- 
tility. They abound with corn-fields and orchards, 
and some tolerable wine is grown on them. The 
8. shore especially is studded with a picturesque 
line of ruined castles and other remains of the 
middle ages; and both sidea are crowded with 
numerous towns and villages, the principal of 
which are Landau, in Bavaria; Friederichshausen, 
& summer resort of the king of Wirtemberg, 
Miersburg, and Neberling, in Baden; Arbon, in 
Switzerland; and Bregenz, in the Austrian do 
minions. ‘The waters of this lake are green, clear, 
and subject to sudden risings, the chuse of which 
hax not been satisfactorily explained. Numerous 
aquatic bisds and Crustacea inhabit this lake; and 
it is abundantly stocked with fish, Its navigation 
is somewhat dangerous, owing to sudden squalls : 
considerable traftic, however, takes place upon it, 
and a number of steamboats run aimost hourly 
from Constance to the different ports situated 
around it, 

CONSTANTINA (vulg, Kosantinah), an inland 
city of N. Africa, Algeria, cap. of its E. prov., be- 
yond the Lesser Atlas, on a peninsulated height, 
surrounded on three sides by the Rummel, or 
Wad-el-Kebir (Ampsaga of the ancients), which 
runs in part through a deep ravine, crossed ‘by an 
ancient bridge, 114 yards above the water, and 

.118 yards in length} 190 me ESE. Algiers; lat. 
6° 24’ N., long, 6° 8’ E. The hill, pn which the 
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city stands, appears to have been separated from 
the opposite heights of Setah-el- Maneurah by an 
earthquake, or some other natural convulsion. On 
the SW. side it gradually declines downwards to 
the plain, and on that side only the city is acces- 
sible. The it city is about 14 m. in circ, 
Pop. 34,500°in 1861, of whom 6,500 Europeans, 
about a half Kabyles, a fourth Moors, and the rest 
Turks and Jews. The ancient city was much 
larger, extending on the other side of the ravine, 
and down into the plain. 

Constantina is strong, as well by art as by nature : 
the walls on the land side are 5 ft. thick, and have, 
in many parts, casemates behind them. There 
are 4 gates, all of Arabic construction, built how- 
ever, in great part, of the materials ‘6f Roman 
edifices: the superb gates, with columns of red _ 
marble, mentioned by former travellers, no longer 
exist. On its N. side, on the most elevated part 
of the plateau, is the Kasba, or citadel, occupying 
the, site where was formerly the Numidian citadel, 
and more recently the Roman capital, parts of 
both which édifices still exist. The palace, built 
within these few years, is a large edifice, hand- 
somely fitted up. There are said to be 13 mosques, 
exclusive of chapels, but none of them deserve 
any especial notice, Streets narrow @and dirty ; 
houses generally two stories high, covered with 
tiled roofs, @ dos d’dne; they are constructed of 
brick, raised on a foundation of stones, the remains 
of the ancient buildings, Many of them are large 
and well furnished, and there are-no indications of 
extreme poverty in any class of the inhabitants, 
‘There are many remains of antiquity; but these 
have suffered much of late years, havin; 
taken down, and employed as materials for the 
fortifications, The bridge over the ravine, already’ 
alluded to, was originally constructed by the 
Romans, There are also several Roman cisterns, 
and 8 church, pronelly of the ara of Constantine, 
with arches, The inhabitants are industrious ; the 

rincipal manufactures are those of saddles, bridles, 

ts, slippers, and garters; a few coarse blankets 
are also made; and the late bey employed 25 men 
in the manufacture of gunpowder. A considerable 
trade is carried on with the 8., the inhab. receiving 
gold-dust, ostrich feathers, slaves, and the finer 
sort of haiks, both.silk and wool, in return for corn, 
saddlery, and articles of European manufacture, 
Krom 1,200 to 1,500 nrale-loads of corn used to be 
annually sent to Tunis. The land round the town 
is fertile, and mostly belongs to the community, 
‘The actual cultivators pay four-fifths of the produce 
as rent, + 

A French force of 8,000 were foiled in an at-, 
tempt to take this city in 1886, and suffered much 
on their retreat. In the following year another 
French army, proceeding from Bona, sat down 
before it on the 6th of October, and took it by 
storm, after a desperate resistarfce, on the 13th of 
the same month, 

CONSTANTINOPLE, ‘so called from its 
founder, or rather restorer, Constantine the Great. 
(Turk, Stamboal), a famous city of Turkey in 
Europe, cap. of the Turkish dominions, and the 
first city of the Mohammedan world ; a distinction 
which it has held since 1453, when it ceased to be 
the cap. of the Eastern empire, Its situation, 
whether considered in a commercial or political 
point of view, is the finest imaginable; and it 
seems naturally fitted to be the metropolis of an. 
extensive empire. It occupies a triangular pro- 
montory near the E. extremity of the prov. of 
Roumelia (an. Thrace); at the junction of the sea 
of Marmora with the Thracian Bosphorus, or 
Channel of Constantinople, being separated from 
its guts of Galata, Pera, and Cassim-Pacha by 


. 


the noble harbour-called the Golden Horm; lat. 


-419 0' 12” Ni, long. 28° 59° 2” E. Pop. uncertain, 


but supposed.to amount, including the suburbs, to 
above a million, 

Constantinople is shaped somewhat like a harp; 
the longest side of the triangle being towards the 
sea of Marmora, and the shortest towards the 
‘Golden Horn.’ Its length, E. to W., is about 3} 
m.; breadth varies from 1 to4m, Its circ, has 
been variously estimated at from 10 to 23 m.; but 
measured upon the maps of Kauffer‘and Le Che- 
valier, it appears to be about 124 m. in circuit, 
and contains, according to Dallaway and Gibbon, 
an area of about 2,000 acres. Like Rome, Con- 
stantinople has been built on seven hills, six of 
which m#y be observed, distinctly enough, from 
the port, to rise progressively above each other 
from the level of the sea to 200 ft. above it; the 


“ seventh hill, to the SW. of the others, occupies 


more than one-third of the entire area of the city. 
Each of these hills affords a site to some con- 
spicuous edifice, The first is occupied by the 
Seraglio; the second crowned with the Burnt 
Pillar, erected by Constantine, and the mosque 
of Othman; the mosques of the sultans Solyman, 
Mohammed, ‘and Selim stand on the summits of 
the third, fourth, and fifth; the W. walls of the 
city run along the top of the sixth; and the Pil- 
Jar of Arcadius was erected upon the seventh, 
This amphitheatre of peopled hills, with its in- 
numerable cupolas and minarets interspersed with 
tall dark cypresses, and its almost unrivalled port, 
crowded with the vessels of all nations, has, ex- 
temally, a most imposing aspect, to which its 
interior forms a lamentable contrast. The expec- 
tations of the stranger are, perhaps, nowhere more 
deceived. The streets are narrow, crooked, steep, 
datk, ill-paved or not paved at all, and dirty; 
though, reason of the slope of the ground on 
either side towards the sea and harbour, and the 
great number of public fountains, much of the 
ith is conveniently cleared away. Adrianople 
Street, running. from the gate of the same name 
to the Seraglio, is the only one deserving the name 
of street; the rest are mere lanes. The houses 
are mostly small and low, being built of wood, 
earth, or, at the best, of rough or unhewn stone, 
It is the palaces, niosques, bagnios, bazars, khaus, 
dc, that make 0 splendid a show at a distance. 
Dallaway (Constantinople, p. 70) and Sir J. Hob- 
house believe that its streets were anciently not 
more regular than at present; and that from the 
frequent and sudden devastations by fire, men- 
tioned by the Byzantine historians, its houses 
were formerly, as now, built mostly of wood or 
other fragile materials, About a century after its 
restoration, Constantinople is reported (Gibbon, 
ch. xvii.) to have contained ‘a capitol, or school 
of learning, a circus, 2 theatres, 8 public and 153 


private baths, 52 porticos, 6 granaries, 8 aqueducts, 
- or reservoirs of water, 4 spacious halls for the 


-Yaeetipgs of the senate or courts of justice, 14 


. Churches, fourteen squares, 344 streets, and 4,388 


houses, which for their size or beadty deserved to 
be distinguished from the multitude of plebeian 
habitations, : It contains, at present, 14 royal and 
882‘ other mosques, or houses of Mohammedan 
i worship, 40 colleges of Mohammedan priests, 183 
3 86 Christian churches. several syna- 
‘gegues, 180 public baths, nearly 200 khans, and 
‘@umerous coffee-houses, caravanserais, and public 
afountains; besides some extensive subterranean 
? @leterna, the aqueduct of Valens, several remark- 
‘sable pillars ‘and obelisks erected by the Greek em- 
. peers, ‘and other monuments which, together with 

walls, the castle of ‘Seven Towers,’ &c., are 
yAderesting remains of antiquity, and for the most 
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part in a. tolerable state of preiéfration. (André- 
osey, p. 124; Cours Mcthodigds de Géographie, 
p. 625; Hobhouse.) es 

Constantine surrounded the city’ with -walls, 
ehiefly of freestone, flanked at varialile distances 
by towers, These have been, ifi many. de- 
molished at different periods by the viokence of 
the sea, and by frequent earthquakes, and on the 
side facing the port are especially in a very rnin- 
ous state. The city was increased towards the W, 

Theodosius II., who built the walls on the land 
side which still bear his name, These consist of 
a triple range, rising one above another, about 18 
ft. apart, and defended on,the outside by a ditch 
25 to 30 ft. broad, and 12 to 16 ft. deep. The 
outer wall is now very much dilapidated, and in 
many places is only a little above the level of the 
edge of the ditch ; it seems never to have had any 
towers, The second wall is about 12 ft, in height, 
and furnished with towers of various shapes, from. 
50 to 100 yards apart, The third wall is.above 
20 ft. high, and its towers, which answer to those’ 
of the second, are well proportioned. These walls 
are constructed of alternate courses of brick and 
stone; and the inner ones, notwithstanding the 
ravages of time, earthquakes, and numerous sieges, 
are still tolerably perfect. On both the other sides 
of the city the walls are only double, and, gene- 
tally speaking, not so lofty. They are frequently 
adorned with crosses and other ornaments, which 
have not been removed by the Turks; and in 
many parts there are bas-reliefs, and inscriptions 
by the Greek emperors who have built or repaired 
the several portions, When Dr. Clarke visited 
the place, he says there were in all 478 mural 
towers, and probably about the same number still, 
exist, 

Constantinople original, sessed 43 gates, 18 
of which opened on the land ai 12 towards the 
Golden Horn, and 13 towards the Propontis, Only 
7 gates now exist, or are at present used, on the 
land side, the centre one of which, the Top-Ka- 
pouasi, or Cannon Gi is the Porta Sancti Ro- 
mani, through which Mohammed II. made his 
triumphal entry into the city. Near the SW. 
angle of the city is the Heptapyrgium, or castle of 
‘Seven Towers’ (though it has now but four 
towers), an irregular fortress, supposed. to have 
been built about the year 1000. It was enlarged 
in succeeding ages, and in great part rebuilt by 
Mohammed II, who made it a state prison, it 
being useless as a fortress. The Golden Gate, 
erected by Theodosius. to commemorate his victory 
over Maximus, was originally profusely ornamen- 
ted with beaten gold, and surmounted ‘by a gilded 
bronze statue of Victory. Mohammed T¥, walled 
it up. When Wheeler saw it, it was still adorned 
with bas-reliefs, in white marble, representing se- 
veral scenes of classic mythology ; but these must 
have disappeared, since more recent travellers 
speak of it as only an ordinary arch between two 
large marble pillars, and ornamented with Corin- 
thian pilasters, ‘d’un style assez mddidcre.’ 

‘The ancient Byzantium, founded by Byzas the 
Megarean, 8.c, 656, and ultimately destroyed by 
Severus, not long before the building of Constan—~ 
tinople, occupied the first hill or apex of the tri- 
angle, at present the site of the Seraglio. Its 
walls, according to Herodian, were Cyclopean, and 
so skilfully adjusted that they seemed like one 
entire mass. Most authors say that there are no - 
vestiges of Byzantium; but Dr. Walsh affirms 
that ‘part of the walls of this very ancient city - 
are actually standing, and cut off the gardens 
from the adjoining streets.’ The Seraglio, which 
is believed to be of cbout the same extent-as the 
ancient Byzantium, is nearly triangular, about 3 


‘roofed by domes covered with lead or spires 
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m, in circuit, and entirely surrounded by walls; 
those of the city forming its boundary towards 
the port and sea of Marmora, while on the W. it 
is shut in by a lofty wall with gates and towers, 
built by Mohammed IL, soon after the capture of 
Constantinople. Its whole surface is ‘irregularly 
covered with detached suites of apartments, baths, 
mosques, kiosks, gardens, and groves of cypress.’ 
The apartments are chiefly on the top of the hill, 
and the gardens below, stretching to the sea. 
Though externally picturesque, from the contrast 
of its light and elegant minarets with its dark, 
solemn, and stately trees, the Seraglio is unmarked 
by anything to characterise it as the habitation of 
royalty. ‘The greater part of its interior is not 
open to the public; but those acquainted with it 
say that it contains little worthy of admiration, 
and that that little has been imported from Eu- 
rope, The palace consists of various parts built 
at different times, and according to the taste. of 
successive sultans, without any regard to uni- 
formity or architectural rule; and it is, therefore, 
a heap of houses clustered together without any 
kind of order. Outside are two courts, the first of 
which is free to all persons, and is entered by the 
Bab-a-hoomajtin or Sublime Porte, the principal 
of the gates on the city side,—a ponderous, un- 
sightly structure, covered with Arabic inscriptions, 
guarded by fifty porters, and having a niche on 
either side in front, in which the heads of state 
offenders are publicly exposed. The irregular but 
spacious area into which this gate leads, formerly 
the Forum Augusti, contains the mint, the vizier's 
divan, and other state offices, the infirmaries for 
the sick belonging to the Seraglio, and the church 
of St. Irene, believed to have been built by Con- 
stantine, and.in which the second general council 
was held by Theodosius, (Andréossy, 16.) This 
church resembles St, Sophia on a small scale, and 
contains mach marble and mosaic work ; the Turks 
have converted it into an arsenal. The second 
quadrangle is smaller, being about 300 paces only 
in diameter; but is more regular and handsome 
than the former. It is laid out in turf, inter- 
sected by paved walks, and supplied with foun- 
tains, On the left hand are the treasury, the 
divan, or hall of justice, and the smaller stables 
(the larger stables, containing, according to ‘Tour- 
nefort, 1,000 horses, are in another place, facing 
the sea of Marmora). On the right are the offices 
of the attendants, nine kitchens, and the entrance 
to the private apartments. All round the court 
runs a low gallery, covered with lead, and sup- 
orted by columns of marble. At its farther end 
is the tall Corinthian column erected by Theodo- 
sius the’Great to commemorate his victory over 
the Goths; and near it are the Baba-Saadi, ‘Gates 
of health and happiness,’ which lead to the throne- 
hall, the royal Jibrary, the apartments of the 
sultan, the harem, and other suites of rooms, em- 
pellished with a costly but tasteless magnificence, 
The throfte-hall is isolated, lofty, built in great 
part of marble, and adorned with handsome mar- 
ble columns and stained glass windows. The 
throne itself is a canopy of velvet fringed with 
jewels, supported by four columns covered with 
‘gold, pearls, and precious stones; but its effect is 
destroyed by horse-tails, and other paltry orna- 
ments, suspended from the roof. The state apart- 
ments closely resemble each other; their chief 
furniture consists of sofas, carpets, and mirrors, 
The walls are wainscotted with jasper, mether- 
of-pearl, and veneered ivory inlaid with mosaic 
flowers, landscapes, and sentences in Arabic. The 
pavilions of the harem are built upon arches, and 
it] 
gilded crescents, They have many balconies, gal- 
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leries, cabinets, &c.. Baths of marble and porce+ 
lain, rich pavilions overlooking the sea, marble 

basins, and spouting fountains, are sprinkled over 

the rest of the surface within the Seraglio. The 

number of inmates, and others connected with the 

Seraglio, have been estimated at upwards of 10,000; 

but this is probably much beyond the mark, All 

are provided for by the sultan, And Tournefort 

(Lett. v. vol. ii. p. 104) states that, when he 

visited the place, besides 40,000 oxen yearly, the 

purveyors furnished for the use of the Seraglio 

daily 200 sheep, 100 lambs or goats, 10 calves, 200 . 
hens, 200 pairs of pullets, 100 pairs of pigeons, 

and 50 green geese, But, notwithstanding the 

general accuracy of Tournefort, we have no doubt. 

that in this instance he was misled, and that Mr. 

Elliott (i, 395) has done right in rejecting this 

statement. 

On the third hill is the Esti Serat, or Old 
Palace, said to have been the residence of the later 
Greek emperors ; a building surrounded by a lofty 
octangular wall about 1 m. in circuit, and to which, 
when a sultan dies, his: harem is removed. It pre~ 
sents nothing remarkable. 

The mosques of Constantinople have all an open 
space around them, generally planted with trees, 
and refreshed by fountains, The principal mosque, 
the celebrated St. Sophia, stands on the W, decli- 
vity of the first hill, near the Sublime Porte of the 
Seraglio. It was begun and finished under the 
Emperor Justinian, between the years 581 and 537. 
It is in the form of a Greck cross, 269 ft, in length, 
by 243 ft. wide, or about 3-5ths the length of St, 
Paul's, London, by nearly the same width ; and 
surmounted in its centre by a dome, the middle of 
which is 180 ft. above the floor. The dome is 
of an elliptical form, and much too flat to be ex- 
ternally beautiful, its height not exceeding 1-6th 
part of the diameter; whichis 115 ft, or 15 ft. 
more than that of the dome of St. Pawl’s, and J8 
ft, less than that of St. Peter’s at Rome. It is 
lighted by twenty-four windows ranged round its 
circumference, and rests upon four strong arches, 
the weight of which is firmly supported by four mas- 
sive piles, strengthened on the N. and 8. sides by 
four columns of Egyptian granite. The. present 
dome is not coeval with the building; the original 
ong, which was Jess lofty and more circular, having 
been thrown down by an earthquake twenty-one 
years after its erection. There are, besides, two 

and six smaller semi-domes, the whole of 
which blending internally with the principal one, 
form altogether a magnificent expanse of roof. 
Four minarets, but each of a different shape, have 
been added to this mosque by the Mohammedans, 
The building has been outwardly so much patched 
and propped up in different ages, that it has lost 
whatever beauty it may have originally possessed, 
and is now a heavy, uuwieldly, and confused- 
looking mass. It is entered on the W. side by 
a double vestibule, about 38 ft. in breadth, which 
communicates with the interior by nine bronze 
doors, ornamented with bas reliefs in marble. The 
interior is spacious and imposing, not being broken 


-by aisles or choirs; but the variegated marble floor 


is covered with mats and carpets : the mosaics of 
the dome, &c., have been whitewashed over by the 
‘Turks; the colossal seraphim and other sculptures 
have been in great part destroyed, and the general 

@ail is spoiled by ‘a thousand little cords 
depending from the summit te within 4 ft. of the 
pavement, and having at the end-of them lamps 
of coloured glass, large ostrich-eggs, artificial horse- 
tails, vases and globes of crystal, and other mean 
ornaments.’ (Hobhouse.) ‘The building is said to 
contain 170 columns of marble, granite, porphyry, 
verd-antique, &¢., many of which were brought from 
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the temple of Diana.at Ephesus, and other ancient 
structures, Thevcost of the building, owing to 
the ambiguity of the Byzantine historians, cannot 
be accurately determined ; but Gibbon observes 
(Decline and Fall, ch. x), that-‘ the sum of one 
million sterling is the result of the lowest com- 
putation,’ Yet with all this, Justinian seems to 
have failed in making St. Sophia a really fine 
edifice. Sir J, Hobhouse says of it,—* My impres- 
sion was, that the skill of the one hundred archi- 
tects, and the labour of the ten thousand workmen, 
the wealth of an empire, and the ingenuity of pre- 
siding angels, had raised, a stupendous monument 
of the heavy mediocrity which distinguished the 
productions of the sixth century from the perfect 
specimens of a happier age.’ 

Most travellers agree in preferring the mosques 
of Solyman the Magnificent and Achmet to St. 
Sophia. ‘he formier of these, called the Soly- 
mania, was built in 1556, of the ruins of the church 
of St. Euphemia at Chalcedon, It is 216 ft. in 
Tength by 210 ft. broad, and has a handsome 
dome, supported on four columns of Thebaic gra- 
nite, 60 ft, high, pavements, galleries, &c., of mar- 
ble, several minor cupolas, four fine minarets at 
the angles, a spacious court-yard leading to it, 
with galleries of green marble’ on either side, and ; 
twenty-eight leaded cupolas, and a very handsome | 
gate of entrance ascended to by a flight of at least 
twenty marble steps, ‘I'he whole of this mosque 
is in very good taste. Behind it, in an enclosed 
eourt shaded with trees, is the mausoleum of Soly- 
man, an octagonal building, and the handsomest 
of all the royal sepulchral monuments, which are 
very numerous in the city, The mosque of Ach- 
met L, between St. Sophia and the Propontis, 
was constructed in 1610, and has a very bedutiful 
marble pavement. It is the only ‘mosque which 

yossesses Six minarcts. These are of extraordinary 
eight and beauty, and each has three Saracenic 
galleries surrounding it. The Osmanié, or mosque 
of Othman, completed in 1755, has light and ele~ 
gant dome, and is tastefully ornamented. The 
other principal mosques are those of Mohammed 
IL, Bajazet, Selim 11., Mustaphd IIL, the Vali- 
dea, &c. The last named, founded by the mother 
of Mohammed IV., contains a double row of fine 
marble pillars, chiefly brought from the ruins of 
Troy. Another mosque has become an object of 
curiosity, from its containing ‘a sarcophagus, sup- 
to have been that of Constantine the Great. 
any of the mosques have, like.St. Sophia, been 
formerly Greek churches ; the remainder have been 
erected mostly by the ‘Turkish sovereigns, the vi- 
ziers, or wealthy individuals, ‘he royal founda- 
tions comprise a college, with a public library, a 
hospital, and an almshouse ;,and the mosques in 
eral have attached to them some. charitable 
institutions. They derive their revenues from 
villages and lands belonging to them, and held 
by a tenure not dissimilar to that of our church- 
ands. The incomes of some of the inosques are 
.very large; that of St. Sophia has been said to 
amount to 800,000 livres annually (Hobhouse) ; 
Dallaway says 8,007. (p. 58.) 

The largest space in Constantinople is the Al- 
Meidan, or Horse-course, the ancient Hippodrome. 
Jt is at present 300 yards long by 180 wide. 
(Elliott.) In it formerly stood the celebrated group 
of four horses, originally transported thither from 
Rome, and afterwards removed to the cathedral of 
St, Mark, at Venice. It still contains the granite 
obeliak from -Thebes, set up by Theodosius the 
Great ; the broken pyramid of Constantine Por- 
phyzogenitus, shorn of its bronze plates ; and be- 

<tween the two, the hollow spiral brass column, 
which ‘originally supported the golden tripod in 
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the temple of Delphi. The. Last consists of three 
serpents, twisted together. ‘Mr. Elliott describes. - 
it as being at present about 12 ft, -high, mutilated 
at the top, and much injured in the centte. Close 
to the Hippodrome formerly stood the imperial 

iace, the senate-house, and the forum.. No re- 
mains of these exist. The Hippodrome continues 
to be used by the Turks for feats of activity, both 
on horseback and on foot. ar 

In the Adrianople Street is the ‘ Burnt Pillar,’ 
so called from its-having been blackened by re- 
peated conflagrations. It was erected by Con- 
stantine the Great, and was originally 120 ft. in 
height, and composed of ten blocks of porphyry, 
each upwards of 9 ft. high, and 35 ft, in circum- 
ference, resting on a marble pedestal 20 ft. in 
height. The joints of the column were concealed 
by embossed brass or iron hoops, and the whole 
supported a colossal bronze statue of Apollo, said 
to have been the work of Phidias. (Gibbon, ch. 
xvii.) The statue and three of the blocks were 
thrown down by lightning in 1150, and the whole 
height is now only 90 ft. In the centre of the 
city the pillar of Marcian may be seen, enclosed 
in a private garden, It is of granite, with a Co- 
rinthian capital of white marble, surmounted by 
an urn of the same material, The finest of all, 
the Arcadian or Historical column, erected early 
in the Sth century, and covered with a series of 
bas-reliefs, representing the victories of Theodosius 
the Great, was taken down at the end of the 17th 
century, and only 14 ft, of it are now above 
ground, (Dallaway, pp. 113, 114.) Dallaway rea~ 
dily traced the vestiges of the Boucoléon palace, 
built by Theodosius IL, opposite. the Sea of 
Marmora, ie 

The means for the supply of Constantinople 
with water are worthy of remark, The aqueduct : 
of Valens, which communicates with another and 
more extensive, though similarly constructed aque- 
duct, beyond the walls, continues, as anciently, to 
convey water into the city. It wes originally 
built by the Emperor Hadrian ; ‘and rebuilt first 
by Valens, and again by Solyman the Magni 
ficent. It runs from the summit of the third to 
that of the fourth hill, consisting of a double tier 
of forty Gothic arches in alternate layers of stone 
and brick. It is in some parts considerably dila- 
pidated, and its E. extremity copécually is much 
injured. Andréossy estimates that it was ori~ 
ginally nearly 1,280 yards in length; it is now, 
he says, 669 yards long, and about 74 ft. in height. 
(Andréossy, p. 432.) There are several other aque- 
ducts on both sides the port, which, as well as the 
deudts, or reservoirs, without the walls, were chiefly 
the work of the Greek emperors, though they have 
been augmented and kept in repair by the Turk- 
ish sultans. All the water that supplies Con- 
stantinople comes from Belgrade, a village a little 
to the NE.*of the city. An American traveller 
(Sketches in Turkey in 1831-32) has estimated 
the quantity brought into the city at 15,000,000 
gall. every twenty-four hours, and states that the 
various water-courses about Constantinople must” 
exceed 50 m, in length, The whole of these im- 
portant works are under the superintendence of 
an officer with great powers, and are annually 
inspected by the sultan. 

The Greek emperors constructed many large 
cisterns within the walls, both open and ‘subter- - 
ranean : the former have been gradually filled with 
earth, and converted into gardens; but several of © 
the subterranean ones still remain entire. . The 
principal are contiguous to the Hippodrome. The 
largest, or Cisterna Basilika, is a vault of brick- 
work, covered witb, terrace composition, 386 ft. in 
ldhgth by 182 ft. broad, and supported by 336. 
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‘ exaablé pillars, each 40 ft. 9 in height. (Clarke, 
Bad 470, 171.) It still affords water to the in- 
bitants, being supplied by the city aqueduct, 
and many wells are sunk into it. Another vault, 
the Cisterna Maxima, called by the Turks ‘the 
thousand and one columns,’ is, according to Mr, 
Elliott, 240 ft. long by 200 wide, 5 fathoms deep, 
and sustained by 14 rows of 16 double columns of 
‘white marble, the capital of one pillar forming the 
base for another, This cistern is now dry, and 
half filled with earth: it is at present used as a 
Yope-walk, or place for spinning silk. “Not far 
from it is another cistern, also dry, but capdble of 
- holding 1,500,000 gallons of water. * (Elliott.) 

‘The fountains are amongst the chief omaments 
of the city.® There are almost 2s many as there 
are streets; one is to be found in every piazza, 
market-place, and mosque, They are uniformly 
square, with a spout at each side and a leaden 
roof; and are generally gilded, painted, inscribed 
with sentences from the koran, or otherwise deco- 
rated. The public baths are built mostly of mar- 
ble, on a uniform plan, and covered with little fat 
domes: their interior is generally handsome and 
spacious; and the price of a bath, the first of 
oriental luxuries, is so low that a poor man can 
enjoy a hot bath fora penny. In the better sort, 
coffee,’ sherbet, and pi are furnished to the 
bathers, Few houses of consequence are unpro- 
vided with a commodious bath. 

The greater number of the AAans (bazaars) and 
bezesting (or changes) are built of stone or brick. 
‘The khang and serais, or inns, are for the most. part 
royal or charitable endowments, each capable of 
accommodating from 100 to 1,000 persons. They 
consist of open squares, surrounded by rooms, in 
several stories, and possess recommendations for 
outweighing their want of architectural elegance. 
Most of them are intended for travelling mer- 
chants, Excepting a small present to the servant 
at departing, strangers are gratuitously lodged in 
them, and during their residence in the city are 
masters of their rooms, of which they keep the 
keys. ‘They are for all men, of whatever quality, 
eondition, country, or religion soever, and the 
construction of them has contributed to attract 
the merchandise of the. furthest boundaries of 
Aftica and Asia to the capital of Turkey. During 
fires or insurrections, their iron gates are closed, 
and they affotd complete security to the persons 
as well as goods of the merchants.’ (Hobhouse.) 

The covered bazaars have more the appearance 
of a row of booths in a fair, than a street of shops. 
Each is appropriated to a separate article of mer- 
chandise, ‘Che shops are all open in front, and 
under cover of a common ‘roof; the sills of the 
windows, as in ancient Pompeii, forming the 
counters. (Elliott.) 

‘The better sort of coffee-houses are open on one 
side, and have a fountain playing in the midst of 
& range of marble seats, and recesses furnished- 
with piHows, mats, and stuffed carpets, A row of 
them, near the Solymania, is frequented by opium 
eaters; but there are not nearly so many of these 
individuals in the Turkish capital as is generally 
imagined, All the public buildings of Constanti- 
nople are crowned by cupolas, in consequence of 
which, their number, at a distance, seems to be as 
great as that of the private houses. The domes, 
‘ag well as the minarets of all the; sacred struc_ 
tures, are terminated by a crescent, 

‘The houses of opulent Turks are built, like the 
“khang and most other lange houses in the E., round 
acourt, which has always a fountain Playing in 
ite centre, Occasionally these residences are not 
M-constructed; but .the common dwellings are 
Jere comfortless wooden boxes, with unglazed 
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windows, and without jallaway:' 
House-rent is aid to be higher in cones) 
than in any other city in the world; this is 
ascribed to the frequency of fires, 2 house not 
being reckoned worth more than five years’ pur- 
chase, if so much. The fact is, that these fires 
are very often intentional; and that they are re- 
sorted to for the same that public meetings 
and petitions are got up in England—to make the 
sultan aware of the public discontent, and of the 
hecessity of appeasing it! A striking instance of 
this sort is given by Porter (Observations on the 
Turks, p. 92), and similar instances may be found 
in other travellers, We do not know that any. 
thing could better evince the atrocious nature of 
the despotism under which Turkey has so long 
groaned, than the circumstance of its making fire~ 
raising a sort of constitutional resource ! 

The Golden Hom (an, Sinus Byzantinus) has 
usurped the ancient name of the Promontory on 
which Byzantium was built, and which was first 
called Képas Xptivcov, , or Golden Horn, 
(Clarke's Trav., viii, 176, 182.) It is one of the 
finest and most secure harbours in the world, 
capable of containing upwards of 1,000 sail of the 
line, and of a depth sufficient to admit of goods 
being landed on the quays from the largest ships, 
in many places without the assistance of boats, 
It extends from the Seraglio Point inland, for 
about 44 m. NW., with a breadth varying from a 
furlong to half a mile. At its entrance it has a 
light-house on either side, and is defended by some 
batteries on the Seraglio Point. At its upper end 
the ancient Lycus, now called the Sweet Waters, 
falls into it, and it is continually cleared by the 
stream of that river, in conjunction with a current 
setting into it from the Bosphorus. It exhibits a 
most picturesque and animated scene, covered, as 
it alwaysis, with merchant vessels, steamers, shij 
of war, and caigques of all descriptions, Alon; the 
SW. side of this harbour, the Fanar, or Greek 
quarter, extends nearly the whole way from the 
seraglio to the western walls of the city. Beyond 
the wells, on the same side, is the suburb of Azoob 
or Ejoop, in the mosque of which the new sultan 
is always installed in his office. The upper extre- 
mity of the harbour, anciently called the Mar- 
cidum Mare, is now, as formerly, a low, marshy, 
unwholesome tract; but about 1§ m, beyond, in 
the Valley of the Sweet Waters, the Sultan Ach- 
met III, had some grounds laid out in the French 
style, with the addition of gaudy kiosques, coffee- 
houses, &c,, to which the inhabitants of the city 
and suburbs frequently resort. 

On the NE, side of ‘the harbour are the suburbs 
of Galata, Topkanah, Pera, and Cassim Pasha, 
The first two stand side by side on the shore 
opposite to the Seraglio, and E. end of the city. 
Pera 1s on a hill to the NE. behind both’; and 
Cassim Pasha to the NW. of all, opposite the 
Fanar. Galata was built by the Genoese in the 18th 
century, and walled in the 15th. It is about 4m, 
in circuit, divided into three quarters, and inhabited 
chietly by European and other merchants, Tt has 
twelve gates and contains a citadel or tower, 140 
ft. high, built by the Emperor Anastasius, a very 
fine fish-market, several mosques, & handsome foun- 
tain, and a great number of shops. Tournefort 
remarks that ‘ one tastes in Galata a snatch of 
liberty not to be found elsewhere in the Ottoman 
empire. Galata is, as it were, Christendom in 
ey; taverns are tolerated, and the Turks 
themselves freely resort thither to take a cheerful 
glass” Topkangh (an arsenal) contains an arsenal, 
artillery-barracks, and Magazines, and a cannon 
foundry, Pera is beautifally situated, but irre 
gularly built and ili-paved.” It is about 2 m. in 
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ambassadors, besides four Catholic and 
church, a monsatery of dervishes, and a Moham- 
medan college. In 1831 it suffered severely from 
4 fire, which destroyed 10,000 houses, amongst 
+ which were the palaces of nearly all the ambassa- 
dors, and property estimated to be worth 8,000,000 
dollars, Cassim’ Pasha contains the great naval 
arsenal, dock-yards, barracks, quarters for slaves 
and workmen, the palace of the capitan-pasha, &c, 
There are n0 suburbs on the W. side of Constan- 
tinople, only a few cemeteries. and scattered cot- 
tages beyond the walls, The immediate vicinity 
towards Thrace consists generally of an expanse 
of open downs ; the solitude and desolation which 
prevail.on this side are remarkable. On the Asiatic 
continent, about a mile across the Bosphorus from 
the Seraglio Point, stands the town of Scutari (an. 
Chrysopolis) ; and about 2 m. 8, of it, the ancient 
Chalcedon, 
Manufactures few: the principal are those of silk 
and cotton fabrics, arms, morocco leather, saddlery, 
,horse-trappings, shoes, and other articles of orai- 
‘ary use and consumption, together with those of 
tobacco bowls, tubes, and mouth-pieces, The latter 
branches of industry employ many hahds, and one 
bazaar is devoted solely to those articles, ‘The elf 
fil earth is dug in several parts of Asia, rudely 
+fashioned into pipe-bowls in Constantinople, and 
exported in large quantities to Hungary, Germany, 
aud France, where the bowls are re-manufactured, 
and receive the name of meerschaums, The best 
tubes are formed of the stems of the cherry or jes- 
samine tree, both of which are largely cultivated 
in the neighbourhood for the purpose, The rank 
_ of g person in this city being determined by his 
pipe, it is often adorned in a very costly manner, 
and the price of a tchibouque may Wary from 20 
paras to 20,000 piastres, The fisheries of Con- 
stantinople are by no means unimportant: the sea 
and harbour abound with shoals of tunny, sword- 
fish, &c,, and the ‘ sweet waters ’ with a profusion 
of fresh-water fish, 
The foreign trade is considerable, Imports, 
chiefly corn, iron, timber, tallow, and furs, from 
the Black Sea; cotton stuffs and yarn, tin, tin- 
plates, woollens, silks, cutlery, watches, jewellery, 
‘paper, glass, furniture, indigo, cochineal, orpiment, 
éc,, from England and other parts of Europe ; corn 
and coffee ftom Alexandria; a good deal of coffee 
from Brazil and the W. Indies, in American bot- 
toms, which traffic has latterly much increased ; 
sugar, partly from the E., but chiefly from the W. 
Indies; wax, copper, drugs, gums, porcelain, over- 
land from China (a trade which existed in the time 
of the Romans) ; and slaves, chiefly from Georgia, 
Circassia, and Africa, Exports comparatively 
trifling: chiefly silk, carpets, hides, wool, goats’ 
hair, » wax, galls, bullion, and diamonds, 
The trade, which, as a whole, is less than might 
have been expected in a city of such size, is for 
the most part in the hands of English, French, 
Armenian, and Greek merchants, and Jew-brokers, 
The more wealthy Armenians (a nation constitu- 
“ting a considerable proportionofthe pop.)are money~ 
, changers, bankers, jewellers, physicians, and apo- 
thecaries ; the lower classes are employed in the 
most laborious occupations, As chiutz-printers 
: and muslin-painters, the Armenians here surpass 
most European artisans. The Greeks are much 
esa numerous than before the Greek revolution, 
‘Constantinople is the residence of a Greek, an 
Armenian, and-a Catholic-Armenian patriarch. 
~ ‘The first has now no authority in the newly erected 
kingdom of Greece. Elementary schools are to be 
cauet with ia every street; and in every quarter 
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there are Turkish free-schoolé forthe poor, the ex-. ° 
penses of which, a3 well as the board aud jodging 
of many ofthe pupils, are defrayed oat of the re- 
venues of the mosques. The number of these ele- 
mentary schools amounted to above 1,200 in the 
year 1864, according to an official retyrn, while of 
y schools, or colleges, there were 522, Some 
the medresses, or colleges attached to 
mosques, have between 400 and 500 students, 
are lodged and educated on the foundation, and 
have each several professors, the salaries of the 
principal among which are equivalent to about. 
1002 a year. In these seminaries all the members 
of the ulemah are educated, and no one can be ad- 
mitted into the hierarchy or the law without hav- 
ing first graduated in one of them. ‘Phe Moham- 
medan law had probibited the Turks from learn- 
ing European tongues ; but the late sultan estab- 
lished a school for the instruction of native youths 
in French, gutside the Seraglio. The French and 
Austrian embassies have schools for the acquisi- 
tion of Turkish by their members, There are 16 
public libraries, 9 or 10 of which are atjached to” 
the royal mosques, and contain about 2,000 ma- 
nuscripts each, mostly copies of the koran and 
commentaries on it. The private library in. the 
Seraglio is richer than any of the rest, and contains 
some valuable Greek and Latin MSS. 

< Amid the novelties that strike the Ei 
on his arrival, nothing surprises him more than. 
the silence that pervades so large a capital. He 
hears no noise of carts or carriages rattling through 
the streets; for there are no wheeled vehicles In 
the: city, except a very few painted carts. called 
arabahs, drawn by buffaloes, in which women occa- 
sionally take the air in the suburbs, and which go 
only at a foot-pace. The contrast is still more 
strongly marked at night. By ten o'clock every 
human voice is hushed.’ Constantinople is not a 
healthy place of residence for strangers; it is sub- 
ject to sudden changes of temperature; and the 
strong efesian or N, winds, which prevail in the 
summer, and do injury to trade, by preventing the 
access of ships from the Zgean and Mediterra- 
nean, are also detrimental to public health and 
comfort, Earthquakes, the and devasta- 
ting fires, often consuming 2,000 or 8,000 houses, 
cause great destruction of life and property, In 
other respects, too, it is a most unpleasant place 
of residence to a European or other stranger, In 
many cases property is not secure, justice is noto-~ 
riously corrupt, the police is bad, the place is in- 
fested with cats, rats, and, as most travellers say, 
with herds of wild dogs, and birds of prey, which - 
act as scavengers, Sir J. Hobhouse states, that. 
* Constantinople is distinguished from every other 
capital in Europe, by having no names to its 
streets, no lamps, and no post-office,” 

The history of this renowned city for a leagth- 
ened period # given by Gibbon. It was originally 
founded by Byzas, from whom it desived thename 
of Byzantium, annv 656 B.c.; and having been de- 
stroyed by Severus, was rebuilt, a.p. 828, by Con- 
stantine, who made it. the cap..of the Roman em- 
pire. On the enbjagation, of the Western.empire 
by the barbarians, Constantinople continued to be 
the cap. of the Eastern'empire. Its wealth and 
magnificence were celebrated during the middle 
ages. It has sustained numerous sieges, but has 
only been twicg taken ; first, in 1204, by the Cru- 
saders, who retained it till 1261; and, lastly, b 
the Turks, under Mohammed H.,May 29, 1458, 
when the last remnant of the Roman empire was 
finally suppressed. 

CONSUEGRA, a town of Spain, prov. -Toledo, 
on the Amarguillo, 98 m. SE. Toledo. Pop..6,870 
in #857, The town has 2 churches, 3 convente, a, 
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ed, and a variety of an inscriptions and 
Pe nqaies On a neighbotring hill are the re- 
mains of its ancient castle. Streets tolerably re- 
gular, but narrow and steep. The vicinity pro~ 
duces grain, wine, oil, barilla, and soda, and has 
quarries of azure-coloured marble, jaspér, and 
other stones, It has fabrics of coarse stuffs, baize, 
and serge. 

CONWAY, a town and par. bor. of N. Wales, 
co, Caernarvon, bund. Isaf, on the xstuary of the 
Conway river: 15 m, NW. by W. from the Menai 
Bridge, and 2244 m. NW. London by the London 
and North Western railway. Pop. of par. 1,855, 
and of parl. bor, 2,523 in 1861. The town, which 
is of a triangular shape, stands on a steep slope, 
and is surrounded by lofty walls, fenced with 24 
round towers, The lower face of the triangle 
borders on the river; and at its farthest angle, on 
the verge of a slate rock, its magnificent castle 





‘Browns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood,’ 


This noble structure was built by Edward I. in 
1284, ‘A more beautiful fortress never arose, Its 
form is oblong, placed in all parts on the verge of 
the precipitous rock, One side is bounded by the 
river; another by a creck full of water at every 
tide, and most beautifully shaded by hanging 
woods. The other two sides face the town. Within 
are two courts; and on the outside project eight 
vast towers, each with a slender one of amazing 
elegance issuing from its top, within which had 
been a winding staircase. In one of the great 
towers is a fine window, in form of an arched re- 
cess, or bow, ornamented with pillars, ‘The great 
ificence of the founder, It 
extended 130 ft. in length, was 32 broad and of a 
fine height. The roof was supported by eight 
noble arches, six of which still remain. There 
‘were two entrances into the fortress, one from the 
river, and one from the town. (Pennants Tour in 
“Wales, iii, 123, 80. ed.) ‘The town is poor and 
inconsiderable, without trade or manufacture of 
any sort. Much of the ground within the walls is 
used for gardens. The bor. is one of the contri- 
butary bors, to Caernarvon in returning a metn. to 
the H. of C. The limits of the bor. extend to a 
considerable. distance beyond the walls of the 
town. The port dries at low water. 
watt old and dangerous, ferry over the river has 
mn superseded & magnificent suspension 
bridge completed. Hy 1826, The length of the 
bee between the centre of the supporting towers 
is 327 ft.; and it is elevated 18 ft. above high- 
water mark, The construction of this and the 
Menai Bridge, and the excavations and improve- 
ments that have been made at Penmanmawr and 
other places, have made the road, formerly so dan- 
gerous, from St. Asaph and Conway to Bangor 
and Anglesea, one of the best and safest in the 


empire, 
COOCH-BAHAR, or VIHAR, a rajahship of 
Hindostan, prov. Bengal, between lat, 26° and 279 
N,, Jong. 89° and 90° E.; having N, Bootan, and 
on all other sides the distr. of Rungpore, with 
which it is incorporated; length about $0 m; 
greatest breadth, 60m. Its rajah also possesses 
some tracts beyond the Mogul limits of Bengal, 
not subject to tribute, and on which opium is ex- 
tensively cultivated, The S. part of this country 
is fine and fertile, but N. of tha cap. it is low, 
marshy, and interspersed with jungle and coarse 
rank vegetation, e Cooch or Rajbangsi tribes 
eat various kinds of flesh, and are considered by 
the Bengalese and other Hindoos as very low and 
impure, Notwithstanding provisions are cheap a3 


.compared with other districts, and rents low, many 


of the natives, especially in the N., are so indigont 
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as to be frequently obliged to sell their children 
for slaves. Hoe-cultivation ia common. -In 1582, 
Abul Fazel relates that the chief was a powerful 
sovereign, having Assam and Camroop under his 
government, and able to bring into the field 1,000 
horse and 100,000 foot ; in 1661 this territory was 
conquered by the Moguls, and devolved, with the . 
rest of Bengal, to the British in 1765, 

COOKSTOWN, an inl. town of Ireland, prov. 
Ulster, co, Tyrone, on the Ballinderry river, 9m. 
W. from Lough Neagh. Pop. 2,883 in 1831, and 
3,257 in 1861, The town consista of one long street, 
planted on each side, with a transverse street 
crossing it, The par. church is a large. Gothic 
structure : there are three meeting-houses for Pres- 
byterians, two for Methodists, and near-the town 
is a Rom. Cath. chapel. There is also a dispensary 
and a constabulary station, Linens are manufac- 
tured here, and bleached in the vicinity, Markets 
for grain are held on Tuesdays, and for general 
sales on Saturdays ; fairs on the first Saturday of 
every month, 
~ COORG (Hodoogoo), an anc. rajahship of Hin- 
dostan, prov. Mysore, formerly independent, but 
now under the pres. of Madras. It lies for the 
most part between lat 12° and 13° N., and inter- 
sected by tHe 76th parallel of E, long.; having N 
and E, the Mysore territories, and onall other 
sides those of the Madras presidency ; length N. 
to S. about 70 m., breadth very irregular: area, 
2,340 sq.m, To the W. it is bounded by the W. 
Ghauts, parallel to which there is @ suéeession of 
lofty narrow ridges, enclosing valleys of various 
extent. The chief elevations are, ‘Tadiandamole 
5,781 ft., and Soobramany 5,682 ft. above the sea: 
the principal valley is that between Markara and 
Naknaad, 18 m. long, by 15 m. broad, with an ex- 
tremely uneven surface, in the lowest part of which 
runs the Cavery, The geology of Coorg strongly 
resembles that of the Neelgherries; the principal 
rocks being sienite, granite, and greenstone, and 
the subordinate ranges uniformly capped with the 
detritus of these, cemented by argillaceous earth, 
and coloured by oxide of iron: porcelain clay 
frequently occurs, The whole country, with few 
exceptions, is covered with forests, but not over- 
loaded with jungle, exdepting in the vicinity of 
the Mysore dominion ; where eléphants, game, and 
other wild animals are found. — Sandal and other 
valuable woods abound. Beth ‘the botany and 
zoology of this region offer a rich field to ob- 
servers, but, have hitherto been but little studied. 
From’ the elevation, the temperature is. 
much below that of either Malabar or Mysore, and 
remarkable for its equality, The climate is, in 
general, highly suitable to European constitutions, 
though the monsoon rains, from June to Sept., 
often fall with great violence, The Coorgas are a 
Nair tribe of martial habits; they-have few towna, 
or even villages, of any size,-preferring to live in. 
jungles and wilds. They cultivate rice in the 
valleys, which are very prodyctive, though the 
Syantity of Iand under culture be very trifling. 

e pastures are excellent, ahd cattle are abundant, 
Manufactures limited to the blankets worn by the 
pop. Cotton cloths are imported. Cont tothe 
custom in Malabar on the other side of the Ghauts, 
hereditary rights and possessions in Coorg descend. 
in the male line, and some family disputes arose 
in 1808, in consequence of Beer Rajendra (who 
had expelled the troops of Tippoo from’ Coorg) 
having left, at his death, the government of ‘hig. 
dom. to his daughter, to the prejudice of his: 
brother, who was ultimately established in posses-- 
sion by the British government. The country was 
annexed tu the British dominions in 1882, 

COOTEHILL, an inl. town of Ireland, prov. 


COPENHAGEN 

Ulater, co. Ca’ ‘on a small river of the same 
itame,.26 m, W, by N. Dundalk. Pop. 2,178 in 
1831, ang 1.994 in 1861. The town consists of 
four broad streets, neatly laid out and well kept. 
Tt has a par. church, a Kom. Cath. chapel, two 
Presbyterian meeting-houses, places of worship 
for Moravians, Quakers, and Methodists : a market- 
house, a court-house, and a bridewell. ‘There is an 
extensive trade in grain and coarse linens, The 
corn markets are held on Saturdays, the general 
markets on Fridays; and fairs on the second 
Friday in every month, 

COPENHAGEN (Kiobenhavn, merchants’ ha- 
ven), the cap. of Denmark, a well-built city, 
principally on the E. coast of the island of Zea- 
jand, but ‘partly also on the contiguous .small 
ieland of Amak, the channel between them form- 
ing the port. Pop, 155,143 in 1860. The town is 
well fortified, The ramparts, which extend for 
about 5 m., are flanked with bastions, and sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch filled with water, It is 
also defended by a very strong citadel, and by the 
Three Crowns battery, constructed at the entrance 
of the port on a bank of sand, about 1,500 fathoms 
from shore, The city is usually divided into the 
old town, the new town, and Christianshavn. The 
first is the largest and most populous, and having 
at differef# periods suffered much from fir@, most 
part of it-has been rebuilt on an improved plan, 
though some of the streets -are still narrow, 
erooked, and inconvenient. In the new town the 
streets are straight and broad, though generally 
ill-paved, the squares ular and spacious, and 
the private houses and public buildings the finest 
‘in the city, The part called Christianshavn, from 
its being built by. Christian IV., stands on the 
Jsland of Amak. It is intersected by various canals, 
and communicates with the other parts of the 
town by bridges. Public buildings numerous, and 
many of them superb. -Among others may be 

ified the castle of Christiansborg, destroyed by 
ire in 1795, and since rebuilt. It has a picture- 
gallery, comprising acomplete collection of Danish 
pictures, with a fine collection of the Dutch school; 
& chapel ornamented by bas-reliefs from the chisel 
of Thorwaldsen ; and the royal library, one of the 
best in Europe, containing, exclusive of manu- 
serjpta, above 450,000 volumes, The part of the 
new town called Amalienborg was entirely rebuilt 
Frederick V. between 1745 and 1765, It con- 
its chiefly of an octagon, divided by four broad 
rectangular streets, in which is the palace of the 
king, In the centre is a bronze equestrian statue 
of Frederick V., erected by the East India Com- 
There are also the royal palaces of Rosen- 
and Charlottenborg, appropriated to public 
purposes; the university, the town-house, the 
theatre, the exchange, and the barracks. The 
cathedral church of Notre Dame, nearly destroyed 
during the bombardment in 1807, has been rebuilt ; 
apd is enriched by statues of Christ and the Apos- 
tes, by Thorwaldsen, ‘The tower of the church of 
‘the Trinity, 115 ft, in height, is used as an obser- 
Vatory : it also contains the library of the univer- 
sity, and the great globe of Tycho Brahe. The 
shureh of Gur Saviour is reckoned the finest in the 
town: its spire, nearly 300 ft. in height, is a 
- masterpiece of art. The educational, literary, and 
scientific establishments of Copenhagen, rank with 
; the first of their class, and reflect infinite credit on 
“the governtuent and the people. Besides the uni- 
‘veniity, to which we have elsewhere alluded, there 
“fg-a polytechnic school, a metropolitan school, a 
ifoyal school of marine, a royal school for the 
Righer military sciences, and a normal school, 
TRere is, also, 2 royal society similar to that of 
Vaadon, s ‘Scandinavian society, and a society of 
I. 
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northern antiquaries. The aeddemy of arts is and 
has long been in a flourishihg condition. Besides 
the royal library in the palace of Christiansborg, 
the university Itbrary has above 100,000 yolffmes, 
and a large collection of manuscripts, The Classen 
library, bequeathed to the public by the general of 
that name, is mainly devoted to science and 
natural history ; and, exclusive of these, there are 
several other minor but still valuable collections, 

The hospitals are numerous and well conducted, 
The most splendid is that of Frederick V. The 
Tying-in hospital has attached to it a school of 
midwifery and a foundling hospital. The royal 
institution for deaf and dumb admits patients 
from all parts of the kingdom. g 

If distillation be excepted, the manufactures of 
Copenhagen are neither very extensive nor impor- 
tant. There are about 258 distilleries, mostly on a 
small scale, and about 50 breweries, with sugar 
refineries, tobacco manufactories, and soap-works, 
Cotton and woollen goods, linens, silks, gloves, and 
hats are also produced, but in limited quantities. 

The trade of the port is considerable. There- 
arrived, in 1860, 4,015 vessels, of 115,502 lasts (of 
? tons each) ; in 1861, 3,252 vessels, of 127,224 
lasts, and, in 1862, 3,233 vessels of 126,862 
lasts, Of these, there were British vessels 120 in 
1860.; 160 in 1861; and 249 in 1862. The prin- 
cipal articles of import are—anchors, pitch, and 
tar, from Sweden and Norway; flax and hemp, 
masts, sail cloth, and cordage from Russia ; tobacco 
and rice, from the United States; wines and 
brandy from France; and coal, earthenware, cot~ 
tons, and colonial produce from England. 

The harbour is formed, as already stated, by the 
channel or arm of the sea running between Zea- 
land and the opposite island of Amak, The 
entrance to it is narrow; but the water is suffi~ 
ciently deep to admit the largest men-of-war, 
ners are ay docks, on every facility, for the 

ilding and repairing of ships. Copenl is 
the station of the Danish navy, The bank of, 

ihagen, founded in 1786, was remodelled in: 
8: it is now a private institution. The charge 
of the public health is entrusted to a commission. 
The police is under a special establishment; and 
besides the garrison, the citizens are formed into a 
national guard, ha 

Coy n is not a very ancient. cit: Vil 
been founded in 1168, Te has at different periode 
suffered severely from fires, particularly in 1728, 
1794 and 1795; but how disastrous soever at the 
time, these visitations were in the end advan- 
tageous, the narrow streets and wooden honses 
of which the town formerly consisted having been 
replaced by broad streets and ‘handsonte. stone 
buildings. Besides the loss of her fleet Copen- 
hagen suffered severely from the bombardment 
by the English in 1807, and by an inundation in 
1824. But she has fortunately recovered from 
both these disasters, and by her literary and other 
establishments has placed herself at the head of 
civilisation in the north of Europe. 

The environs of Copenhagen are celebrated for 
their beauty. Fredericksberg, a magnificent cas- 
tle, the summer residence of the king, stands on 
a rising ground within a moderate distance of the 
city. Its gardens are open to the public, and are 
a favourite resort. Fredericksborg, another royal.” 
residence, is situated about 21 m. N. Copenhagen. 
It is.a vast, but incongruous pile, partly brick and 
partly stone, and partly of Greek and partly of 
Gothic architecture, It has some fine pictures 
and a series of portraits (partly imaginary) of the. 
sovereigns of Denmark, 

PLAPO, the most N. town of Chili, formerly. 
the“cap. of the prov. of same name, non. incor 
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porated with that of Coqumbo, It: stands on 
the right bank of the*rivilles of Copiapo, 30 m. 
from the Pacific, and 178 m. NNE. Coguimbo; 
Tat. 27° 10’ S., lohg. 71° 515" W, Pop. estimated 
at 3,000, ‘The town is connected by railway with 
Caldera. Most of the houses are built of sun- 
dried bricks whitewashed; and, the better to 
resist earthquakes, used to be constructed with 
great solidity; but in 1819 it was destroyed by 
the earthquake that caused such devastation 
throughout a great part of Chili, In 1822 it 
suffered severely from another earthquake. The 
harbour of Copiapo on the Pacific is good; and 
at a small village on the shore most of the ore 
from the mines of the prov. is smelted, and the 
metal is exported. 

COQUIMBO, or LA SERENA, 4 sea-port 
town of Chili, in the N. past of the republic, cap. 
of the prov, of same name, on the Chuapa, near 
ita mouth; 270 m, NNW. Santiago; lat. 29° 53" 

- 48” S,, long, 71° 18’ 40" W. Estimated pop. 7,000. 
The town is clean, and tolerably well laid out; 
streets intersect each other at right angles ; houses 
mostly of sun-dried bricks, and only one story 
jo height, but interspersed with numerous gardens 
of fruit-trees and evergreens, It has several 
ehurches and convents, a public school, and a 
hospital, It ia the seat of the intendent of the 
prov., and is the residence of many families, and 
in some sort the cap. of N. Chili, as well as the 
chief mercantile port, The exports amounted to 
8,201,266 dollars in 1863, and to 4,898,870 dollars 
jn 1864; the imports to 818,356 dollars in 1863, 
and to 678,041 dollars in- 1864, (Report by Mr, 
Consul Tait; dated March 18, 1865.) The harbour 
or bay of Coquimbo is large, well-sheltered, and 
secure at all seasons, ‘There is.sufficient depth of 
water for ships of large burden, 9 fathoms being 
found 300 yards off shore, and nearly 8 fathoms 
close in shore, A railway connecting Coquimbo 
and Serena with Las Cardas and the mines in the 

interior was opened on 26th April, 1862. The 
ine was entirely constructed and is worked by 

Englishmen. Coquimbo was founded by Valdivia 

jn 144, About 25 m. up the valley of Coquimbo 
are some singular parallel roads, of which Captain 

Hall has given an account. 

CORDOVA (an, Corduba and Colonia Patricia), 

a famous city of Spain, cap. prov. and kingdom of 
the same name in Andalusia, on the Guadalquivir, 

73 m. NE, Seville, aud 185 m, SSW. Madrid, on 

the railway from Madrid to Seville and Cadiz. 

Pop. 42,909 in 1857. The city occupies a large 
oblong space of sloping ground, enclosed by walls 
flanked with towers originally erected by the 
Romans; and afterwards, repaired, strengthened, 
and extended by the Moors. But a great part of 
this space is now covered with gardens and ruined 
buildings, and but little remains of its ancient 
grandeur, Streets narrow, crooked, and dirty ; 
and a few either of the public or private buildings 
are conspicuous for their architecture ; the latter 
seldom exceed two stories in height. The great 
square, Plaza Real, or de la Constitution, is, how- 
ever, large and regular; the houses surrounding | 
jt are lofty, and furnished with porticoes and 
balconies, There is a suburb of some extent on 
the §. bank of the river, with which the city 
communicates by means of a stone bridge of 16 
irregular arches, 860 ft, in length, and 23 ft. in 

width, constructed by the Moors towards the 
close of the 8th century, and the approach to 
which is guarded by an old Saracenic castle, still 
maintained in a state of defence. The city con- 

tains a cathedral, 13 parish churches, about 40 

convents, 7 hospitals, a foendling and another 
asylum city-hall, bishop's palace, 3 colleges, be- 








CORDOVA 
Sides other schools. By far the most remarkable 
ig edifice isthe cathedral or mezquita, formerly 
@ mosque, built by the Moors at the latter end af 
the 8th century upon the ruins of a Gothic church, 
which is itself believed to have replaced a Roman 
temple. Both of these edifices have apparently 
furnished many pillars and other materials for 
the present building. The mezquita externally is 
unprepossessing, and little calculated to attract. 
notice ; but the singularity of its interior, strikes 
every one with astonishment. It is a gloomy 
labyrinth of pillars, 356 ft. in length N. to 8, by 
394 ft. broad E. to W., and lighted only by the 
few doors that remain open, and some small 
cupolas in different parts of the roof, which latter 
is flat, and only 35 ft. above the pavement; being 
supported in most places by a kind of double 
arcade of horse-shoe arches. The columns sup- 
porting these arches, and which amount to several 
hundreds, are of jasper, marble, porphyry, granite, 
verd-untique, and various other materials, and 
differ as much in their architectural as in their 
geological character. They are all, however, of 
the same height; ‘forthe Arabs, having taken them 
from Roman buildings, served them in the same 
manner that Procru: did his guests: to the 
short ones they clapped on monstrous capitals 
and thick bases; those that were tod#long for 
their purpose bad their base chopped off and a 
diminutive shallow bonnet placed on their head.’ 
(Swinburne’s Travels, ii. 89.) The number of 
aisles or naves is lengthwise 19, and transverse) 
from 32 to 35. A considerable space at the S. 
end was parted off for the use of the Jimans, and 
now’ serves for the chapter-house, sacristy, and 
treasury of the cathedral, In the front of this 
space is what is called the zancarron, an octagon 
Moorish sanctuary$ 15 ft, in diameter, richly: 
ornamented without and within, and domed over. 
by @ single block of white marble, carved into the 
form of a scallop-shell, Adjoining’ this, in 1815, 
another small apartment was brought to light, 
preserving, in a remarkable degree, its pristine 
decorations. The gorgeousness of this little 
chamber will perhaps gre an, idea of that of the 
building generally in the time of the Moors; for 
the splendour of almost all the rest of the mezquita 
has entirely disappeared ; the gilding and orna- 
ments of the roof, the arabeaques and inscriptions 
on the walls, and the mosaics of the pavement, 
have. nearly all vanished; and of the 24 gates, 
formerly plated with brass, and curiously embossed, 
only 5 remain open. The eacristy contains some 
tolerable paintings, and the church is very rich 
in jewels, plate, and silks, The mezquita stands | 
within a court planted with orange-trees, palms, 
and cypresses, and surrounded with a cloister, on 
the N. side of which a square belfry has been built, 
The bishop’s palace is a large and rather hand- 
some building, containing @ suite of state apart- 
ments, in one of which there is a large collection 
of portraits of the bishops of Cordova. Previously 
to the late civil war, 2,000 poor persons were daily. 
supplied with food from the bishop's, kitehen, 
which mistaken bounty accounts sufficiently for 
the swarms of beggars with which the town is 
infested. The famous palace of the Moorish 
sovereigns is now unoccupied; it had been con- 
verted into a royal stud-house, where the best. 
horses in Spain were reared: the stables are now 
empty. The manufactures have participated in 
the general decay of the place; there are at present. 
only some trifling fabrics of ribands, lace, hats, 
baize, and leather after the Moorish fashion : the 
Jatter article was formerly vety extensively 
manufactured; and was known in commerce by. 
the name of cordovan, and from it the term 
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cordwainer has:been derived. In 1888, 2 hand- 
some quay was erected above the bridgg, but 
as theré is but little trade, and the river is 
for 9 months in the year navigable only for 
boats, the quay would seem, like many other 
public works in Spain, to be more for show than 
for use, 

Cordova is said by Strabo to have been founded 
by the Romans under Marcellus; but as there 
were seyeral distinguished persons of that name, 
this leaves the epoch of its foundation uncertaim, 
No mention is made of it before the age of Cesar 


and Pompey, but it soon after attained to great! 


distinction as a rich and populous city, and a 
seat of learning, (Cellarii, Not. Orbis Antiqui, 
i, 86.) In 572 it was taken by the Goths, 
and in 692 by the Moors, under whom it ,be- 
came the splendid cap, of the ‘Caliphate of ‘the 
West, and subsequently of the kingdom of Cor- 
dova, In 1236, however, it was taken and almost 
wholly destroyed by the impolitic zeal of Fer- 
dinand IIT,.of Castile, and has never since reco- 
vered its previous prosperity. Cordova has given 
birth to some illustrious men, among whom may be 
apecified the two Senecas, Lucan the poet, and the 
famous Arabic physicians, Avicenna and Aver- 
TORK, 

Corno¥a, an inl. town of Mexico, state Vera 
Cruz, at the E. foot of the voleano of Orizaba, andon 
one of the roads between Vera Cruz and La Puebla; 
50m, SW. the former, and 72m. ESE. the lattercity, 
Estimated pop. 6,000. Streets wide, regular, and 
well paved; houses built mostly of stone. In the 
centre of the town there is u large square, three 
sides of which are ornamented with Gothic 
arcades; the fourth is occupied by the principal 
church, an elegant structure, richly decorated 
within, Cordova contains two convents, each 
with a’ hospital attached; many of. its edifices 
have domes, towers, or steeples, Cotton and 
woollen fabrics and leather are made here; and 
there are besides numerous distilleries, sugar- 
mills, and bee-hive farms; but the principal em- 
ployment of the inhab. is the culture of tobacco 
and coffee. The vicinity is extremely fertile, 
and abounds in fruits, timber, game, and fish, 

COREA (called by the natives, Chaou-Seen, by 
the Chinese, Keaou-le, and by the Manchoo ‘Tar- 
tars Sol-ho), a marit. country of NE, Asia, tribu- 
tary to China, consisting of a large oblong-shaped 
peninsula, with an adjoining portion of the con- 
tinent, gnd a vast number of islands, which are 
especially numerous on the W. coast. ~The whole 
of the dominions lie between lat, 88° and 48° N., 
and long, 123° 50’ and 129° 80’ E.; having EK. the 
Sea of Japan; S. the Straits of Corea; W. the 
Yellow Sea and Gulf of Leao-tong; NW. the 
prov. Leao-tong; and N. Manchoo Tartary, From 
the latter it is separated by a mountain chain, and 
the Thu-men-Kiang river, and from Leav-tong 
mostly by a wooden wall or palisade. Length, 
NW. to SE,, 550 m.; average breadth of the pe- 
ningula, about 130 tm. Total area, inclusive of 
islands, probably about 80,000 sq.m. Corea is 
generally mountainous. A mountain range runs 
through it longitudinally, much nearer its KE. than 
its W. coast, The E. declivity of this range is 
steep and rugged; its W. one declines gradually 
into a fertile and well-watered country. Ail the 

witcipal rivers run W., and discharge themselves 
» into the Yellow Sea; the chief is the Ya-iu-kiang 
in the NW, which is navigable for large ships to 
“about 22 m., and for small vesscls for a distance of 
nearly 120m. above its mouth. The coasts, as well 
of the islands as of the continent, are generally 
rocky and difficult of access; though there are 
; Bome spacious and secure harbours. The climate 
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| of the N. is very rigorous ; the Thu-men-kiang, for 
six months in the year, ie Ree frozen overs and 


barley is the only kind of corn capable of being 
cultivated in that region; even the S., though in 
the same lat. with Sicily and Malta, is said to ex- 
perience sometimes very heavy falls of snow. The 
climate of this part of Corea, however, must.be on 
the whole mild, since cotton, rice, and hemp are 
staple products; and Gutzlaff conjectures (Voy- 
ages, &c., p. 319), that many other plants, common 
to the S. of Europe, fiourish. Gutzlaff observes; 
‘Tp point of vegetation, the coast of Corea is far 
superior to that of China, where barren rocks often 
preclude any attempt at cultivation; but -here, 
where the land is fertile, the inhab. do not plough 
the ground. (p. 337.) Agrietlture may be 
better farther inland, but on the coast it is much. 
neglected: wheat, millet, and ginseng are amongst 
the chief articles cultivated. ‘Tobacco was intro- 
duced by the Japanese about the beginning of the 
17th century, and potatoes, by Gutzlaff and 
Lindsay, in 1832, The orange, citron, hazle-nut, 
j pear, chesnut, peach, mulberry, Morus papyrifera, 
Fucus saccharinus, and the wild grape, are common; 
; but the art of making wine from the latter seems 
to be unknown. An ardent liquor is, however, 
made from rice. ‘The mountainous parts of the N. 
are covered with extensive forests: pines,are very 
abundant on the coasts; and in the interior there 
isa species of palm producing a valuable gum, 
from which a vamish, giving an appearance little 
inferior to gilding, is made.. Oxen, hogs, and 
other domestic animals common to Europe are 
reared: there is a spirited breed of dwarf horses not 
exceeding 3 ft.in height; panthers, bears, wild 
boars, cats, and dogs, sables (whose skins form an 
important article of tribute), deer, and an aban- 
dance of game, storks, and water-fowl of many sorts, 
are found; caymans of 30 or 40 ft. in length are. 
said to be met with in the rivers, and venomous 
serpents are not rare. In the winter, whales, seals, 
&e. visit the shores. The mineral kingdom pro- 
duces gold, silver, iron, rock salt, and coal, 
People.—The has been estimated at 
15,000,000, but there are no real grounds for this 
estimate, which, we have little doubt, is greatly 
) beyond the mark, Gutzlaff represents the coasts 
as thinly inhabited. We have elsewhere stated 
that the Core: ure superior in strength and 
stature to the Chinese and Japanese, but that they 
are inferior to either in mental energy and ca- 
pacity. (See Asia.) They are gross in their 
habits, eat voraciously, and drink to excess, The 
dress of both men and women is very similar to 
that of the Chinese, though the Coreans do not, 
like that people, cut off their hair. ‘Tkeir houses 
are also like those of China, being built of bricks 
in the towns, and im the country are mere mud 
hovels; each house is surrounded by a wooden 
{stuckade. ‘THeir language or languages are pecu- 
; liar, differing from those of their immediate neigh- 
bours, Ie writing they use alphabetic characters, 
though the symbolic characters of the Chinese are 
also understood and sometimes resorted to, They 
have a copious literature, and are very fond .of 
reading, as well as of music, dancing, and fes- 
tivities. Polygamy is permitted, but the women 
do not appear to be under such restraint as in 
China. (M‘Leod.) ‘The religion of tho upper 
orders is that of Confucius, while the mass of the 
people are attached to Buddhism; but neither ap- 
+ pears to have much influence, Christianity, which 
j Was introduced by the Japanese, appeared to be 
extinct when Gutzlaff visited Corea in 1832, 
Manufactures and Trade—The manufactures. 
are few: the principal are a kind bf grass-cloth, 
strafy-plait, horse-hair caps, and other articles for 
e 12 
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domestic use: a very fine agd transparent fabric 
woven from filaments of th® Urtica japonica, 
cotton cloth, and a very strong kind of paper made 
of cotton, and rice-paper ; which articles, together 
with ginseng, skins, some metals, horses, and silk, 

constitute the chief exports. What trade there is, 
is principally with Japan, from which they import 
pepper, aromatic woods, alum,. buffaloes’, goats’, 
and bucks’ horns, and Dutch and Japanese manu- 
factured goods. There is, however, some trade 
with Ching carried on at Fungwang-ching (the 
Pheniz-town), beyond the Leao-tong border ; but 
this trade is conducted with great secrecy, in con- 
sequence of the jealousy of the government of any 
intercourse with foreigners, This jealousy is so 
great, that no Chinese ts allowed to settle in Corea, 
nor any Corean to leaye his own country; Euro- 
peans are scarcely ever saffered to land, or remain 
any length of time on the coast; and the N, fron- 
tier is abandoned for many miles, in order that no 
communication should take place with the Man- 
choo Tartars, , Little skill in ship-building is dis- 
played by the Coreans; their junks do not carry 
more than 200 tons, and are quite unmanageable 
in a heavy sea. In the construction of their 
fishing-boats not a nail is used, Metallic articles 
and money are rare, The only coin in circulation 
is of copper, but. payment is often made in silver 
ingots, 

Corea, is divided into 8 provs, King-hi-tao, the 
cap,, is placed on the Kiang river, in about 37° 40° 
N. lat., and 127° 20’ E. long., or about the centre 
of the kingd. The gov. is said to be despotical : 
most of the landed property in the country belongs 
to the king, of whom it is held in different portions 
as fiefs, w! hich revert to the sovereign at the de- 
cease of the occupier. Besides the revenues from 
these domains, a tenth part of all kind of produce 
belongs to the king, Justice is in many respects 
very rigid, Rebellion, as in China, is punished by 
the destruction of the rebel with his entire family, 
and the contiscation of their property, None but 
the king may order the death of an official persou: 
the master has always power over ‘the life of his 
slave, For minor crimes the general punishment 
is the bastinade, which is pretty constantly at 
work, The Chinese interfere but little with the 
internal administration of Corea; but the king 
eau neither assume the government, nor choose 
his successor or colleague, without the authority 
of the court of Pekin, to which he sends tribute 
four times a year: the tribute consists of ginseng- 
root, sable-skins, white cotton paper, silk, horses, 
and silver ingots. The Corcan ambassador is 
treated at Pekin with but little consideration. There 
seems reason to believe, that, like some other states 
in Asia, Corea is tributary to the more powerful 
nations on either side, and that it also sends a 
yearly tribute to Japan, consisting of ginseng, 
leopards, skins, silks, white cotton fabrics, and 
horses; but for which an acknowledgment is made 
in gold articles, fans, tea, and presents of silver to 
the ambassadors 

History.-Corea was known to the Chinese from 
a very early period, and is reported to have been 
civilised by the Chinese sovereign Khil-su, about 
1,120 years before our wra, After experiencing 
several revolutions, it was invaded and conquered 
hy the Japanese in 1692, who, however, abandoned 
their conquest in 1698. ‘The Corears having called 
in the aid of China during that struggle, Corea 
has since formed a subordinate part of the Chinese 
empire, 

CORELLA, a city of Spain, prov. Navarre, in a 
fertile plain on the Alama, 13 m. W. Tudela, 121. 
SE. Calahorra, Pop. 5,023-in 1857. The town 
has two churches, 4 convents, a hospital, and some 
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Temains of an ancient castle. The inhabitants are 

emplqyed in the extraction of ‘liquorice and madder 

juice, ‘and in the manufacture of brandy, oil, and 
yar, 

CORFE-CASTLE, a market town and bor. of 
England, co, Dorset, Blandford div., hund. Haislor, 
in the Isle of Purbeck, 32 m. SSW. Salisbury. 
Pop of par. 1,901 in 1861. The town is most pro- 
bably indebted for its origin to its castle, on a steep 
rocky hill, a little to the N., formerly a place of 
camsiderable strength. But its importance, in 
more modern times, was owing to its having en- 
dyed the privilege of returning two mems. to the 

of C. from the 14th of Elizabeth down to the 
passing of the Reform Act, by which it was dis- 
franchised. The inhab. are mostly employed in 
the neighbouring clay-works and quarries. 

CORFU (an. Corcyra), an island in the Medi- 
terranean, forming (since 1864) part of the kingdom 
of Greece, and the most important, though not the 
largest, of the Ionian Islands, It lies between lat, 
89° 20° and 39° 50’ N., and long. 19° 35’ and 20° 6’ 
E.; off the S. part of the coast of Albania, from 
which it is separated by a channel only 8-5ths of 
am, wide at its N. extremity, 6 m, at its S. ex- 
tremity, and 15 m, in the centre. The shape of 
Corfu is elongated; the island describes a curve, 
the convexity of which is towards the W.; length 
NW. to SE, 41 m.; breadth greatest in the N., 
where it is 20 m,; but it gradually tapers towards 

8. Area, 227 sq.m. Pop, 69,414 
in 1860, including 5,765 aliens and strangers. The 
native pop., in 1860, was composed of 33,520 males 
‘and 30,129 females—a rather remarkable prepon- 
derance of the male sex, particularly in a seafaring 
population, Surface hilly, particularly in the NW,, 
where the peak of St. Salvador rises 2,979 ft, above 
the level of the sea. The streams watering it are 
few and small, and mostly dried up in summer, 
Chmate mild; the mean maximum temp. in the 
open air fur the five years ending December, 1838, 
was about $8° Fabr.; and the average minimum 
31° Fahr.; but Corfu is subject to sudden transi- 
tions from heat to cold, owing, amongst other 
causes, to the proximity of the snowy mountains 
of Epirus, Earthquakes also are frequent. The 
more cceyated lands are rugged and barren, but 
the plains and valleys are fertile, and productive 
of wheat, maize, oats, olive-oil, wine, cotton, flax, 
and pulse, Corfu yields no currants, il is the 
great staple of this isl, which has, in fact, the ap- 
pearance of a continuous olive woed, a consequence 
{ partly of the extraordinary encouragement for- 
i merly given to the culture of the plant by the 
Venetians. There is an oil harvest every year, but 
the great crop is properly biennial, the trees being 
suffered to repose for a year. Next to oil, salt, 
obtained from saltpans along the shores, oranges, 
citrons, and other fruits, besides honey and wax, 
are the other chief articles produced. Corfu is 
divided into 6 cantons; it sends 12 mems, to the 
legislative assembly of Greece. Corfu, the cap., is 
the only town worthy of mention; the rest are 
mere villages, 

The city and port of Corfu lie on the E, side of 
the island, on the channel between it and the 
opposite coast, which is here about 5 m. wide; Jat. 
39° 37’ 39” N., long. 19° 56’ 34” EK. It consists 
of the town and citadel, both fortified; and has 
several suburbs, one of which is supposed to occupy 
the site of the ancient city of Corcyra, founded by 
the Corinthians about the same time with Syra- 
euse. The citadel, separated from the town by 
{wet ditches and outworks, and an esplanade, is 
; built upon a rocky cape projecting inte the sea, 
| and contains the barracks, arsenal, military hos- 
| pital, the former residence of the British lord high 
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commissioner, noW the seat of the Greek govern- 
ment, and a lighthouse erected upon a powt 233 
ft. above the level of the sea. The town has three 
ge towards the sea, and one on the land side, 

t is not well built; streets narrow and irregular, 
and houses mostly small and il!-contrived. Corfu 
is strengthened by two other fortresses besides its 
citadel—Fort Neuf and Vido, The latter is built 
on a small island of the same name (an. Ptycha), 
nearly 1 m. N, from the city, and has had much 
pains and (British) expense bestowed on its im- 
provement, Corfu contains a cathedral, and several 
Greek and Roman Catholic churches and chapels, 
a university, gymnasium, ecclesiastical seminary, 
and several pr schools. Around it there are 
gome pleasant walks, interesting from classical 
associations; the esplanade is well planted with 
trees, and forms an agreeable promenade. The 
town is well supplied with water, which is con- 
veyed by means of iron pipes from Benizza, a dis- 
tance of 7m. Roads have been made from Corfu 
to most of the principal towns and villages in the 
island. The harbour between the island of Vido 
and the city is safe and commodious, and vessels 
anchor in from 12 to 17 fathoms water. The canal, 
or channel of Corfu, is a little difficult of naviga- 
tion, but has deep water throughout; there is a 
lighthouse on the rock of Tignoso at its N.entrance, 
and a floating light is moored off the point of 
Leschimo near its S. extremity. The city of Corfu 
is the seat of the supreme court of justice, the chief 
special courts for the island, and of a Greek arch- 
bishop. In 1716 it was unsuccessfully besieged by 
the Turks, and did not fall into their hands until 
the end of last century. 

Corfu is the chief seat of the external trade of 
the Ionian Islands, The roads in it are good, 
having been greatly improved since it has been 
under British protection, Most of the inhab. 
belong to the Greek church. 
the country of Phxacia, or Scheria, mentioned by 
Homer, on which Ulysses was wrecked, and after- 
wards hospitably entertained by King Alcinous. 
It became afterwards a celebrated colony and naval 
station of the Corinthians, and a quarrel between 
it and the mother country Jed to the Peloponnesian 
war. It was‘also an important naval station under 
the Romans, It belonged successively to the 
Eastern Empire, the Normans, and Venetians, and 
shared the fate uf the Venetian republic in 1799. 
‘The island, with the rest of the Ionian republic, 
was placed under the protectorate of Great Britain 
by the congress of Vienna, but ceded to Greece in 
1864, A Greek garrison arrived at Corfu, and 
took possession on the 28th of May, 1864 

CORINGA (Caranga), a considerable sea-port 
town of Hindostan, prov. N. Circars, distr, Rajah- 
mundry, and 33 m. SE. that town; lat, 16° 40°N., 
long. 82°44’ E. Excepting Blackwood’s Harbour, 
Coringa Bay contains the only smooth water to be 
found on the W, side of the Bay of Bengal, during 
the SW. monsoon. A wet dock has been formed, 
and many smail vessels are annually built here. 
In 1784, a remarkable inundation of the sea took 

lace, destroying much property and many inha- 
jitants. 

CORINTH (Képcv60s), a famous city of Greece 
within the Morea (an. Peloponnesus), near the 
isthmus of the same name; between the gulfs of 
Lepanto (Corinthiacus Sinus) on the W., and of 
gina (Saronicus Sinus) on the E., 7 m, from the 
nearest point of the latter, and 2 m. from the 
nearest, point of the former; lat. 37° 53’ 37” N., 
long, 228 52’ 6” E, Pop. 2,150 in 1860, The town 

‘id situated at the N. foot of a steep rock, 1,336 ft. 
‘height, the Acrocorinthus or Acropolis of Corinth, 





It is believed to be | & 





CORINTH , 1 
pied by a fortress. .The present town, though 
thinly peopled, is of considerable extent, the houses 

ing placed wide apart, and much space occupied 
with gardens. The only Grecian ruin at present 
to be found in Corinth is a Dorie temple, with but 
a few columns standing. There are some shape- 
less and uninteresting Roman remains, supposed 
tohave been baths; but there is nothing approach- 
ing to a well-defined building, and we may ex- 
claim with the poet,— 

«Where is thy grandeur, Corinth? shrunk from sight, 
Thy ancient treasures, and thy rampart's height; 
‘Thy god-like fanes and palaces !—Oh, where 
Thy mighty myriads and majestic fair! 

Relentless war has pour’d around thy wall, 
And hardly spared the trace$ of thy fall!’ 


The situation of Corinth is extremely advan- 
tageous, being placed on a narrow isthmus between. 
the seas that wash the E, and W. shores of Greece, 
she could hardly fail to become an important em- 
porium; while the Acrocorinthus, if properly for-" 
tified, would be all but ‘impreghable, and the 
possession of the isthmus would enable her to 
command all access by land between the two great 
divisions of Greece. No wonder, therefore, that 
Corinth was early distinguished by the wealth, 
commerce, luxury, and refinement of her citizens. 
In the earlier ages of antiquity, the attempt to sail 
round the Peloponnesus, or to double Cape Malea, 
was regarded as an undertaking of the greatest 
hazard; and to obviate this danger, the usual prac- 
tice was to land goods, coming from the W. shores 
of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, destined for the E., 
at the harbour of Lechaum {rhe nearest point to 
Corinth), on the Corinthian Gulf, and to convey 
them across the isthmus to Cenchrea, on the Saronic 
Gulf, where they were again shipped for their final 
destination, The products of the E. coasts of 

reece, Asia Minor, and the Black Sea, destined 
for the W. parts of Greece, Italy, &c., were con- 
veyed through the Corinthian territory in an oppo- 
site direction; so that the city early became the 
seat of perhaps the most important transit trade 
carried on in antiquity. In ‘addition to this, Co- 
rinth at an early period founded Corcyra, Syracuse, 
and other important colonies; established within 
her walls various manufactures, particularly of 
brass and earthenware; had numerous fleets, both 
of ships of war and merchantmen; and was the 
centre of an active commerce that extended to the 
Black Sea, Asia Minor, Phoenicia, Egypt, Sicily, 
and Italy, In the magnificence of her public 
buildings, and the splendour of the chefs-d'euvre , 
of statuary and painting by which they were 
adorned, she was second only to Athens, The 
opulence, of which she was the centre, made her a 
favourite seat of pleasure and dissipation, as well 
as of trade and industry. Venus was her principal 
deity, and the temple and statue of the goddesa 
were prominent objects in the Acropolis, Lais, the 
most famous of the priestesses of Venus, though 
of Sicilian érigin, selected Corinth as her favourite 
residence; and so highly was she esteemed, that a 
magniticent tomb (described by Pausanias) was 
erected over her remains, and medals struck in 
commemoration of her beauty! In consequence, 
Corinth became not only one of the most luxurious, 
but also one of the most expensive places of anti- 
quity, which gave rise to the proverb— 

“Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.” 
Hor., Epist. i. 17.86. 


The Acropolis is one of the most striking objects 
in Greece. It has some famous springs, and is in 
aost parts precipkous. Livy calls it,\Arz inter * 


the summit of which is now, as in antiquity, occu- | omnia in immanem altitudinem edita, scatens fonti- 


.of Rome, 
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Sus” (lib, 45, § 28) ; and Staties says, that it throws 
its shadow over both seas— 





“ qua summas caput Acrocorinthos in auras 
Tollit, et alterna geminum mare protegit umbra.” 
‘Theb., lib. 7. lin. 106, 


If properly fortified, it would. render all access to 
the Morea by land impracticable; and as a for- 
tress, it might be rendered not less secure than 
Gibraltar, (Clarke, vi. 568, 8vo. ed.) It is, in 
fact, one of the keys of Greece; and was, there- 
fore, aptly said by the oracle to be one of the 
horas which a conqueror should lay hold of to 
secure that valuable heifer the Peloponnesus. The 
view from its summit is one of the most extensive, 
and at the same time richest in classical associa- 
tions, of any in Greece, Athens is seen in the 
distance; and the eye wanders over six of the 
most celebrated of the Grecian states,—Attica, 
Achaia, Beeotia, Locris, Phocis, and Argolis, 

The government of Corinth, like that of the 
other Grecian gtates, was originally monarchical. 
It then became subject to the oligarchy of the 
Bacchide, and was again, after a period of ninety 
years, subjected to kings or tyrants. Periander, 
the éarly part of whose reign was that of a ‘Titus, 
and the latter of a ‘Tiberius, was the last of its 
sovereigns, At his death the Corinthians estab- 
lished a republican form of government, inclining, 
however, more to aristocracy or oligarchy than 
democracy, It seems to have been judiciously 
devised; and the public tranquillity was less dis- 
turbed in Corinth than in most Grecian states. 

When the Achwans became involved in a war 
with Rome, Corinth was one of their principal 
strongholds, Though the Koman senate had re- 
solved upon the destruction of the city, Metellus 
was anxious to avert the catastrophe; but his 
offers to bring about a reconciliation, which might 
have saved Corinth, were contemptuously rejected, 
and his deputies thrown into prison, ‘The Co- 
rinthians suffered severely for this inconsiderate 
conduct, The consul Mummius, having super- 
seded Metellus, appeared before Corinth with a 
powerful army ;. and after defeating the Acheans, 
entered the city, which had been left without any. 
garrison, and was deserted by the greater number 
of its inhabitants, It was first sacked, and then 


set on fire; and it is said that the accidental ; 
mixture of the gold, silver, and copper, melted on | 


this occasion, furnished the first specimens of the 
Corinthiah brass, 30 much esteemed in subsequent 
ages! Not satistiet with the total destruction of 
the city, the natives of Corinth who had escaped 
were carefully hunted out and sold as slaves, their 
jands being at the same time disposed of to 
strangers, mostly to the Sicyonians. ‘The de- 
struction of Corinth took place anno 146 B.c.; and 
it is worthy of remark that this also was the epoch 
of the destruction of Carthage, both these great 
cities having been sacrificed nearly at the same 
moment to the insatiable rapacity and ambition 
According to Strabo, the finest works 
of’ art which adorned Rome in his time had been 
brought from Corinth ; but it seems pretty clear 
that many, if not the greater number, of these 
masterpieces had been destroyed. Polybins, who 
‘was present at the destruction of the city, had the 
mortification to sce the Koman soldiers playing at 
dice on a picture of Aristides, a costemporary of 
Apelles, for which Attalus king of Pergamus sub- 


. Sequently offered 600,000 sesterces, or about 5,0002, 


of our money. (Strabo, lib. viii.; Plin. Hist, Nat., 
Jib. 35, cap, 4, &¢.) We need not, indeed, be much 
surprised that the soldiers should have made use 


of such a dice-board, when we find the consul / 


himself assuring the masters of the vessels sé- 
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lected to convey the pictures and statues toRome, 
that if any of tem were lost or injured, he should 
compel them to supply others in their stead 
at their own cost! (Velleius Paterculug, lib, i, 
cap. 13,) 

Corinth remained in the ruinous state to which 
it had been reduced by Mummius, till a colony 
was sent thither by Julius Cesar. Under its new 
masters it once more became a considerable city, 
as is evident from the account given of it by 
Pausanias (lib. it.), and is much distinguished in 
the gospel history. After being sacked by Alaric, 
it came, on the fall of the Eastern empire, into the 
possession of the Venetians, The ‘Turks took it 
from the latter in 1458; the Venetians, however, 
retook it in 1687, but lost it again to the Turks in 
1715. It is now a principal place in the monarchy 
of Argolis and Corinth, kingdom of Greece. For 
some time after the establishment of Greek inde~ 
pendence, the city prospered, but it was almost 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1858, 

CORINTH (ISTHMUS OF). Where nar- 
rowest, about 6 m.E, from Corinth, this celebrated 
isthmus is about 5 m. across. The advantages 
that would result to Corinth, and to the commerce 
of Greece, by cutting a canal or navigable channel 
through this isthmus, were perceived at a very 
early period ; and attempts to accomplish so bene- 
ficial a work were made by Periander, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, Julius Cesar, and other Roman em- 
perors: all of them, however, proved abortive, 
though parts of the excavations are still visible, 
‘This want of success has been variously accounted 
for; but we incline to think that it was wholly 
owing to the difficnlty of the ground. The isthmus 
is high and rocky ; and at a period when the con- 
struction of locks was unknown, the canal must 
either have been excavated to the required level, 
or been partly excavated and partly tunnelled, 
either of which operations would have been all 
but impracticable. As the next best resource, 
ships were drawn by means of machinery from 
one sea to another; but it is clear that none but 
the smaller class of vessels could be so conveyed, 

The isthmus has been repeatedly fortified. 
The first instance of this of which we have any 
certain accounts took place on the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes. It was afterwards fortified 
by the Spartans and Athenians in the time of 
Lpaminondas, During the decline of the Eastern 
empire, the defence of the Peloponnesus princi- 
pally depended on this bulwark, which was 
strengthened and renovated: under Justinian. 1 
was restored for the last time by the Venetians 
in 1696, (See Dodwell’s Greeve, ii. 185, and the 
authorities there quated.) 

The Isthmus of Corinth was also famous in 
antiquity for the games celebrated there, every 
fifth year, in honour of Neptune and of Palemon 
or Melicertes, with the utmost splendour and mag- 
nificence, They continued in vogue after the 
Olympian and other public games had fallen 
into disuse. After the destruction of Corinth the 
Romans committed the superintendence of, the 
Isthmian games _to the Sicyonians; ‘but on its 
restoration by Julius Cxesar, Corinth recovered its 
ancient presidency, Dr, Clarke discovered at the 
port of Scheenus, on the E, side of the isthmus, 
the remains of the temple of Neptune, the theatre, 
stadium, and other public buildings, described by 
Pausanias as connected with the Isthmian so- 
lemnities. = 

CORK, a marit. co, of Ireland, prov. Munster, 
in the SW. part of the island, having S. St. 
George's Channel, E, Waterford and ‘Tipperary, 
N. Limerick, and W. Kerry and the Atlantic 
Ocean, It is the most extensive of all the [rish 
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C08, “t 1,268,363: imp. acres, of which 
about one-third. ‘aré ‘unimproved mountain and 
bog. It has every variety of surface and soil; in 
the W.-it is rugged: and mountainous, but the N. 
and E. districts are distinguished by their rich- 
ness and fertility. There is a great deficiency 
of timber, otherwise the country would be emi- 
nently beautiful. Climate extremely mild, but 
moist. Property principally in very large estates. 
Tillage farms for the most part small; those of 
larger size are frequently held in partnership, or 
have been divided amongst the family of the 
occupant, Where such practices prevail, agri- 
culture cannot be otherwise than in a very back- 
ward state. Potatoes engross a great part of the 
attention and labour of the smaller class of occu- 
piers ; and after them the ground used to be sub- 
jected to a series of com crops, as long as it was 
capable of bearing any thing, But an improved 
‘system bas been introduced of late years on 
several large estates; and hetter implements and 
breeds of cattle are now generally met with. Oats 
is the principal corn crop, but wheat is also ex- 
, tensively produced. There are extensive dairies 
in the vicinity of Cork and in other districts; and 
the exports of corn, flour, provisions, and other 
> articles of agricultural produce from Cork, are very 
extensive, The average value of land, per 100 
acres, was 1082, in 1841; 1322 in 1851; and 1654. 
jn 1861. (Census of Ireland, part v. 1864.) _ Dif- 
ferent branches of the linen manufacture have 
been established at Cork and other towns, and 
there are some large distilleries. The coast of 
Cork ig deeply indented by the sea, and has some 
of the finest bays and harbours in the world, 
among which Bantry Bay and Cork Harbour 
are pre-eminent. Principal rivers, Lee, Bandon, 
Blackwater, Ilen, Funcheon, Bride, and Awheg. 
Principal towns, Cork city, Youghal, Bandon, 
Kinsale, Mallow, Fermoy. Cork contains, excli- 
sive of the city of the co., 28 baronies and 269 
parishes, and returns eight members to the H. of 
C. viz, two for the co,, two for the city of Cork, 
and one each for the bors. of Youghal, Bandon, 
* Mallow, and Kinsale, Registered electors for co. 
15,716 in 1861, In 1841, the co. of Cork had a 
tion of 775,360 ; in 1851, of 665,754; andin 
1861 of 464,697. The pop. per square mile was 
296 in 1841 ; 225 in 1851; and 189 in 1861. Con- 
sequently the decrease of pop. from 1841 to 1861 
amuunted to 107 per square mile, 

Cork, a city and river-port of Ireland, prov. 
Munster, on the Lee, 11 m. above where it dlis- 
charges itself into Cork harbour; 136 m. SW. 
Dublin by road, and 1643 by Great Southern and 
Western railway. Pop. 85,745 in 1851, and 80,121 
in 1861, Cork is the third city of Ireland in re- 
apect of pop. and commercial importance, and forms 
aco. in itself, having a local jurisdiction separate 
from that of the co, of Cork, by which it is sur- 
founded, The co. of the city extends over 48,006 
.aeres, of which 2,683 are comprised within its 
municipal boundaries. The city lies in the vale 
of the river Lee, and is surrounded by hills of 
considerable elevation, which render the climate 
moist, though not unhealthy. It owes its origin 
to a religious establishment founded at a remote 

riod. Previously to the arrival of the English, 
it was inhabited by a colony of Danes, and then, 

’. and for a long time after, consisted of a single 
street in an island formed by the river. Even so 
lately as the reign of Elizabeth, it is described as 
“a Little trading town of much resort,’ but con- 

*. sisting of a single street. After the revolution it 
to improve, and at length, chiefly in con- 
sequence of its vicinity to Cork harbour, a prin- 
 eipal place of rendezvous for the Channel flect 





during wars with France, and its being a great 
mart fet the supply of the fleets and colonies with 

isi it rose rapidly to weslth and import- 
ance, until it became the second city of Ireland. 
‘The in 1821 amounted to 100,658 souls, ang 
in 1831 to 107,016; after this period, a decline 
set in, and continued steadily to the present time, 
as shown in the statistics of pop. above given. 

The city, situate on the river Lee, which here 
diverges into several branches, and forma an 
island, is 11 miles inland from the entrance of the 
river into Cork harbour, The public buildings are, 
the cathedral, 6 parish churches, and 2 chapels of 
ease, 4 Roman Catholic parochial chapels, 4 mon- 
asteries, and 2 nunneriea, with a chapel attached 
to each; 2 Presbyterian, 4 Methodist, 1 Baptist, 
1 Independent, and 1 Friends’ meeting-houses ; 
the episcopal palace of the bishop of the consoli-. 
dated dioceses of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross; the 
diocesan library; the county court-house; the 
military barrack ; the queen’s college ; the county 
and city prisons; the house of correction; the 
bank of Ireland, provincial, national, and savings 
banks; the north and south infirmaries; the Ju~ 
natic asylum ; the custom house; the commercial 
buildings; the chamber of commerce; and the 
Royal Cork Institution, The head-quarters and 
staff of the Cork or southern military district of 
Ireland are stationed here, Near the city is a 
cemetery, after the plan of Pere La Chaise, on the 
site of the old botanic garden. The New Wall isa 
picturesque public walk, 14 miles in length along 
the S, bank of the river, from Albert Quay to the 

ier opposite the conyent-at Blackrock ; and the 

ardyke, a public walk, a mile in length, on the 
W. of the city. A park has been enclosed, 
containing about 240 acres, extending from the 
Victeria-road along the south bank of the river to | 
Blackrock. There are 9 bridges over the river and: 
its branches; and in Patrick Street there is a 
handsome bronze statue to the memory of Father 
Mathew, the apostle of temperance. 

‘The corporation consists of the mayor, 16 alder- 
men, and 48 town councillors, The number of 
burgesses on the roll. in the year 1864 was 1,850 ; 
and the revenue of the city in 1863, 11,7934 The 
borough returns 2 members to parliament; con- 
stituency 3,143 in 1865. The assizes for the 
county and city are held here, 

The principal manufactures are tanning, distil- 
ling; brewing, iron foundries, gloves, ginghams, 
and friezes, The trade is extensive, chiefly in 
grain, provisions, and butter; and there are 12 
markets in different districts. Xs 

The harbour, pre-eminent for its capacity and 
safety, is situate 11 miles below the city; it is 3 
miles long, 2 broad, completely land-locked, and 
capable of sheltering the whole British navy. Its 
entrance is by a channel, 2 miles long and 1 broad, 
defended by batteries on each side, and by others 
in the interior. The upper portion extends for 
about 5 miles below the city to Passage, and 
this part since 1820 has been considerably deep- 
ened by steam dredging, so that vessels of, 600 
tons can unload at the quays, where at low water 
there is a depth of 7 feet. The tide flows up 14 
miles above the city. Within the harbour, are 
Great Island, Little Island, Foaty Island; Spike 
Island, on which is a bomb-proof artillery barrack, 
and where aeonvict depdt has been lately esta- 
lished for the reception of persons sentenced to 
‘Sansportation ; Hawlbowline Island, containing an 
oKnance depét, and Rocky Island, in which there 
are 2 powder magazines, excavated from the rock, 
‘The number of vessels entered inwards in 1863 
was 375— tonnage, 115,634; and the oumber 
eared outwards, 93—tonnage, 28,691, The Great 
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Soithern and Western railway connects the ci 
with Dublin, The Cork, Bidcksock, and Panes 
railway runs‘ along the river through the city 
park, from the road near the Monerea Marsh; the 
sak Bandon, and Kinsale railway terminates at 
bert Quay; and the Cork, Queenstown, and 
Youghal, at Summer Hill. s 


The net annual value of property under the | and 


Tenement Valuation Act is 122,114; and the 
Property and income tax for the year ended 5th 
April, 1863, amounted to 22,068." (Thom’s Di- 
rectory, 1865.) 

The corporation derived its privileges from a 
series of charters, commencing with one from 
King John, when Earl of Morton and viceroy of 
Ireland, The mayor, recorder, and aldermen are 
justices for the city, The corporate business is 
transacted by the court of common council, com- 
posed of the mayor, recorder, sheriffs, and alder- 
men; and by the court d’oyer hundred, formed of 
the freemen at large. The mayor resides in the 
tmansion-house, a large and elegant building on the 
Mardyke. The courts are those of the mayor and 
sheriffs, which have jurisdiction in pleas to any 
amount above 40s,; those of a lower rate are 
adjudicated in the court of conacience. ‘Phe former 
of these courts aits weekly, as does the city sessions 
court, for criminal cases, The mayor, sheriffs, re- 
corder, and aldermen are the recognised judges of 

‘these courts; but virtually the recorder presides, 
A police-office, or magistrates’ court, is also held. 
The city court-house is a fine building erected at 
an expense of 20,0002 The prison is divided into 
82. wards, besides day and work-rooms. 

There is also a bridewell for the temporary con- 
finement of ‘persons under examination.” The 
assizes for the co., and one of the general sessions 
for its E. riding, are held here, The county gaol 
and house of correction are situated a short dis- 
tance from the city, A female couvict depdt, for the 
reception of prisoners from all parts of the coun- 
try, till the arrival of the transport ship to convey 
them to their destination, is in the S, suburb, 

‘The foreign trade is carried on with Portugal, 
whence wines and salt are brought ; with the 
Mediterranean, for wine and fruit; and with the 
Baltic, for timber and articles for naval equip- 
ment; timber is also imported from Halifax and 
Canada, The West India trade has declined, in 
consequence of the great facilities for supply 
from those colovies through the English ports. 
During war, Cork harbour is a great naval station, 
and the place of rendezvous for most of the out- 
ward-bound convoys, Naval arsenals and stores, 
which have now become nearly useless, having 
been abandoned by the government, though in the 
best state of preservation, were fitted up on its 
smaller islands. 

The appearance and habits of the citizens of 
Cork are exclusively mercantile. Tne attempts 
that have been made to elevate the city in the 
scale of literature and science have not had that 
success which their more sanguine promoters an- 
ticipated ; though they have probably succeeded 
better than a careless observer might suppose. 
Some rather distinguished persons have been na- 
tives of Cork, among whom may be specified 
Arthur O'Leary, O'Keefe, Barry the artist, Maclise 
the artist, and Sheridan Knowles, The newer 
part of the city indicates an increasing state of 
prosperity; in it are the town residences of the 
wealthy merchants; while the adjoining country, 

“for several miles round, is studded with their villas 
and country seats. But, on the other hand, seve- 
ral extensive districts of the suburbs evince the 
existence of comparative destitution ; lines of ca- 
bins being built and peopled like those in the suf 
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rounding rural villages. But improvement is 
notwithstanding, said to be advancing, even in 
those quarters in which there is the greatest po 
verty, and where old habits and prejudices are 
sure to linger longest. ‘the food of the working 
claases consists chiefly of potatoes, which is all 
but equivalent to saying that their wages are low, 
their condition alike degrading and precarious, 
Several remains of antiquities, chiefly monastic, 
are to be traced, as are considerable remains of the 
ancient walls, some parts of which are in a perfect 
state. Coins struck at a royal mint in the time of 
Edward I. have been oecasignally found. 

CORLEONE, an inland town-of Sicily, prov. 
Palermo, cap. dist., near the source of the Belini, 
on the dechivity of a hill rising from a fruitful, 
well-cultivated plain; 22 m. 8, by W. Palermo, 
near the railway from Palermo to Girgenti, Pop. 
18,123 in 1861. The town is well built, and has 
several churches and convents, a royal college, a 
prison, and some other public buildings. 

CORNWALL, a marit, co. of England, forming 
the extremity of the SW. peninsula, being every-~ 
where surrounded by the sea, except on the 1i., 
where it adjoins Devonshire, from which it is se- 
parated nearly in its whole length by the Tamar, 
Area, 851,200 acres; of which about 650,000 are 
arable, meadow, and pasture, In many parts Corn- 
wall is rugged and moorish ; but though its gene- 
ral aspect be bleak and dreary, it has numerous 
valleys of great beauty and fertility. ‘The tem- 
perature is particularly equal, being so far embo- 
somed in the Atlantic that it is neither so cold in 
winter, nor so warm in summer, as the cos, more 
tothe E, The winds, however, are very variable, 
and often violent; and the air being surcharged 
with moisture, harvests are late, 
in flavour to that raised in the E, and midland cos. 
The raisipg of corn and potatoes are the principal 
objects of Cornish agriculture, which has been. 
mach improved of late years. Property much 
divided and ‘vexatiously intermixed.’ Farms for 
the most part small, and held under lease for 14 
or 21 years, The principal wealth of Cornwall is 
derived from its mines of tin and copper. It is 
believed that the Phoenicians traded thither for 
tin, and that the mines have been wrought ever 
since. The total quantity of tin produced in Corn- 
wall amounts to about 5,000 tons a year. The 
Cornish copper mines, though they were not 
wrought, with spirit or success, till the 
of last century, are now become of great value 
and importance, Their produce, which a century 
ago did not exceed 700 tons pure metal, amounts 
at present to about 12,000 tons. The copper and. 
tin mines number about 240, giving employment 
to 60,000 persons, Ores of lead, antimony, man-‘ 
ganese, &c,, are also met with, Gold is sometimes 
found in the stream-works, or Places where the 
alluvial deposits are washed in order to procure 
grain tin. Silver is also found intermixed with 
the. lead ores, and is extracted to a considerable 
extent. About 5,000 tons of soapstone, and about 
7,000 tons of China clay, are annually shipped for 
the Potteries and other seats of the porcelain ma- 
nufacture. The miners and others engaged in the 
Cornish mines are under the especial jurisdiction 
of the stannary courts: these were much improved 
by a late act, and are said to transact the business 
brought before them expeditiously, cheaply, and 
well, The oppressive duties formerly imposed on 


the coinage of tin were repealed in 1837, The” 


pilehard fishery is extensively cartied on along 
the Cornish coasts, particularly at St. ves, Mount's 
Bay, and Megavissey; and isa considerable source 
of employment and of wealth to the co. Princi- 
pal towns, Truro, Helston, Penzance, St. Ives, 


beginning’ 


and fruit is inferior . 
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” Falmouth.- Previously to the Reform Act, Corn- 
wall sent forty-two members to the H. of C., but 
now it sends only fourteen, viz. four for the €0., 
two each for the bors. of Bodmin, falmouth, and 
‘Truro, and one each for the bors, of Launceston, 
Helston, St. Ives, and Liskeard. Registered elec- 
tore for the co., 10,643 in 1865, of which number 
5,908 for the east division, and 4,735 for the west 
division. The pop, of the co, was 355,558 in 1851, 
and 369,390 in 1861, Gross annual value of real 
Property assessed to income tax-—in eastern divi- 
; Sion 87,1791 in 1857, and 655,6152. in 1862; in 
western division, 548,283/. in 1857, and 511,272. 
in 1862, Cornwall is divided into 9 hundreds; 
208 whole parishes, with parts of 3 others; 14 
registry districts; 13 poor-law unions; and 11 
eounty courts. 

CORO, a marit. city of Venezuela, cap. prov. of 
the same name, in a sandy and arid plain, near 
the head of E) Gofete, an arm of the Gulf of Ma- 
racaybo, 3m, SW. the Caribbean Sea, and 210 m, 
WNW. Caracas ; lat, 11° 23’ N., long. 69° 48’ W. 
Estimated pop. 10,000. It is well situated for 
commerce, and has had a cousiderable trade with 
the West India Islands, especially Curacoa, in 
mules, goats, hides, skins, cheese, and pottery; 
bat. this has now very much dwindled, and the 
inhabitants are poor,’ ‘The streets of Coro are 

lar, but unpaved, and the houses mean: the 
only public buildings are, two churches, a con- 
vent, several chapels, and a hospital. ‘The cli- 
mate is dry and hot, but not unhealthy ; so 
great, however, is the scarcity of water, that it 
has to be brought thither daily, on the backs of 
mules, a distance of 2m. Coro was the second 
European settlement formed on this coast, and 
was considered the capital of Venezuela till the 
amatereree of the seat of government to Caracas, 
in 1576, 

COROMANDEL (Cholomandala), COAST OF, 
forming the E, shore of Hindostan, from Point 
Calymere, lat. 119 20’, to the mouth of the Krish- 
na river, 15° 50’ N., probably deriving its name 
from the Chola dynasty, who formerly ruled in 

» Tanjore, It is destitute of any good harbours, 
and, from the great surf, it is usually difficult any- 
‘where to effect a landing. The monsoons on this 
coast are always in a contrary direction to those on 
that of Malabar, From the middle of October to 
the middle of April, winds fror:, the NE. prevail, 
during which period the storms :}re so violent and | 
‘dangerous that all British ships jf war are ordered 
to quit the coast by.the 15th of October, In the 
middle of April the SW. winds set in, and a period 
of great drought commences, 

CORREZE, a dép. of France, reg. South, for- 

. merly part of the Limousin, having N, the deps, 
Haute Vienne and Creuse, E. Puy-de-Déme and 
Cantal, S.‘Lot, and W. Dordogne. Ared, 586,609 

Pop. 310,118 in 1861, Surface hilly 
and mountainous. Its N, part is intersected by a 

. mountain chain, dividing the basin of the Loire 
ftom that of the Dordogne, The latter, which 

. Jyps through the SE. part of the dép,, is the only 

* navigable stream, the Corréze, from which the 

ép. derives its name, being available only for 
and:boats, Climate comparatively cold; soil 

“stony and inferior, except in some of the larger 

*-valleys, Heaths and wastes vecupy more of the 
surface than the arable lands; sufficient corn, how- 

~ ever, chiefly rye and buckwheat, is grown for home 

“-eonsumption. Agriculture is in a backward state, 

partly owing to the obstinate attachment of the 

:seultivators to ancient routine practices, and partly 








‘ to want of capital, and to the minute division of 

ithe land, Chestnuts, buckwheat, and potatoes 
E eonatitite the principal de pendence ofa large pro- 
: principal dep arg 
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jon of the pop.; and when these fail, the in- 
habitants suffer severely, Vineyards occupy about 
15,200 hectares. soone of the wines are colamly, 
good, and tho no great quantity of wine 
produced, still, a8 few of the ey classes caf 
afford to drink it, some is exported. The meadows 
are extensive, and considerable numbers of oxen 
are reared for the Paris market and the plough. 
There are upwards of 400,000 sheep, chiefly an in- 
digenous breed, yielding annually about 450,000 
kilogr. of wool, “Property much subdivided, there 
not being in the whole dép, above a dozen pro- 
perties which pay a government tax of 1,000 fr 
Corréze has mines of copper, iron, argentiferous 
lead, antimony, and coal; but, with the exception 
perhaps of coal at Lapleau, none of them are 
wrought to any considerable extent, Manufac- 
turing industry is even in a less prosperous state 
than agriculture. There is, however, a large 
gun manufactory at Tulle, and a cotton mill 
at Brives, Tulle is generally supposed to be the 
gtand seat of the manufacture of the species, of 
point lace called point de Tulle; in point of fact, 
however, there is not a single lace-worker in 
the dép., nor has there been, time immemorial, 
a lace-frame in Tulle. Trade chiefly in cattle, 
wine, poultry, agricultural produce, and truffies, 
The dép. is divided into three arronds. Chief 
towns, Tulle, the cap., Brives, and Ussel. There 
exists a general usage (for it is inconsistent. with 
the law of France) in this dép., whereby the 
eldest son becomes entitled to a clear fourth of the 
paternal property, over and above an equal share 
with each of the other children, The peasantry 
exhibit a remarkable dislike to enter the military 
service, but prove afterwards very good soldiers, 
emontel, Cabanis, and Latreilie were natives of 
his dép. 

CORSHAM, a par. and village of England, co, 
Wilts, hund, Chippenham; 984 m. W. London by 
Great Western railway. Pop. of par. 3,196 in 
1861, The, village, in an open pleasant district, 
8m. NE, Bath, consists chiefly of one long street 
of neatly-built houses, with a market-house near 
the centre, erected in 1784, The church is a cruci- 
form Gothic structure, with a tower. There are 
also two dissenting chapels; and an almshouse, 
founded in 1688, at present supporting six old 
women, A free school for boys and girls was 
built by the Methuen family, to which the manor 
belongs; and who have a tine mansion, with a 
good collectwun of pictures, near the village. The 
manufacture of woollens, formerly carried on to a 
considerable extent, has long been discontinued, 
agriculture being now the chief employgnent of 
the inhabitants, Sir Ik, Blackmore, the author of 
various epic poems, now known only by the sati- 
rical allusions made to them by Pope and other 
wits of the time, was a native of Corsham. 

CORSICA (Kr. Corse), a large island of the 
Mediterranean, belonging to France, of which it. 
forms a dép,; between lat. 41° 27’ and 43° 1’ N,, 
and long. 8° 37’ and 9° 30’ E. Its 8. extremity 
is 10 m, N, Sardinia, from which it is separated by 
the Strait of Bonifacio. Piombino, about 55 m. 
distant, is the nearest town in Italy, and Antibes, 
120 m. NW., the nearest point in France. Shape 
somewhat oval, with a projecting appendage at 
the NE, extremity: length, N, to S., 100 m,; 
greatest breadth, 44 m,; arca, 874,741 hectares, 
Pop. 252,889 in 1861. 

‘The E. shores of Corsica are generally low and 
sandy, and in many parts marshy; the W. shores 
are more lofty, and indented with several exten- 
sive harbours or bays, the principal of which are 
tiv g¢ of Valineo, Ajiccio, Sagone, Porto, Calvi, 
and St, Florent, Corsica has several smail ialets, 
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especially at its S. extremity. - It is, generally 
“speaking, hilly. A chain of: mountains traverses 
it from its N. to ita S. extremity, for the most part 
nearer to its W. than to its-E, coast; the highest 
Bummits of this chain are Monte Rotondo, 8,766 
ft. and Monte d’Oro (the Mons Aureus of 
Ptolemy), 8,700 ft. above the level of the sea. 
‘The declivities of the central chain are steep: it 
abounds in clefts and gorges ; valleys are few, ex- 
cepting in the lower hill ranges, and even there 
‘they are narrow. The plains along the E. coast 
amounting to about 1-24th part of the whole sur- 
face, though rich and densely peopled in the time 
of the Romans, are now mostly abandoned. Were 
they drained and-cultivated, they would be again, 
as of old, the best part of tho island, The ma- 
jority of the rivers run W., but the two largest, 
the Golo and Savignano, have an E. course: most. 
of them are mere torrents, and none of them are 
(navigable or adapted even for rafts, by reason of 
their rapidity. ‘I'here are a few insignificant lakes 
in the centre of the island; but the largest col- 
lections of waters are some lagunes on the E. 
coast, a topographical feature which this part of 
Corsica shares with the opposite coast of the Tus- 
can Maremme and the Campagna di Roma. 
These stagnant waters render the adjacent parts 
unhealthy, giving rise to intermittent fevers, &c., 
similar to those of ‘the corresponding Italian 
shores; but elsewhere the climate is sufficiently 
salubrious. The temperature of course varies with 
the elevation; in the low lands the maximum is 
924° Fahr., in the mountains the minimum is 
254° Fahr, The most prevalent winds are—the 
scirocco, or SE., which brings rain; the N., which 
often brings snow; and the SW., which is com- 
monly’ very violent. The aspect of the country 
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backward: state, and artificial irrigation .almiost 
unknown. =” 


Landed in Corsica is extremely sub- 
divided, and-is almost all occupied by owners, 
‘For centuries the.laws have promoted an equal 
succession among children; the Genoese, when 
rulers, abetted this system, and the French law 
of succession, which found Corsica in an extra~ 
yagantly parceled state, has confirmed and aggra- 
vated it, These ancient and modern agrarian- 
isms, unaccompanied by the remedies of capital 
and of various roads to industry, have made a 
proprietor of almost every Corsican, and have, it 
Is true, averted bare menticity, but also generally 
created a narrow situation, without resources, 
pregnant of family intrigues, and not unbloody 
dissension, litigious propensities, and various 
checks on population; and, combining with these 
incidents, they have fostered maxims which again 
serve to the same end of disconnecting all ‘landed 
Property. | It is a distinctive trait, that the Corsi- 
can starves than sellsland; that inheritances 
which loge in value by division still must submit 
to it; and advantageous offers are the tore 
readily refused the more such land would aggran- 
dise and connect the purchaser’s estate.’ (Con- 
sular Report.) The inhab, do not live in cottages 
dispersed over the country, but in villages, many 
of which are built on the sammits and declivities 
of the mountains. 

The forests are remarkably fine, and abound 
with timber of the best quality, and which sup- 

lies the best masts for the dockyards at Toulon; 

ut such is the indolence of the inhab., that this 
source of wealth is comparatively neglected. The 
makis, previously mentioned, are dense thickets of 
eystus, bay, myrtle, and thorn, which rapid), 





is, in the werds of Hugo, ‘a vast clevated region, 
tbe culminating points of which are covered with 
snow, surrounded by lower ranges of mountains, 
their summits bare, but their sides covered with 
thick forests of fir and oak; narrow and dark 
‘lens, through which roll impetuous torrents; and 
ere and there an isolated human habitation, 
perched on some solitary crag, like the inacces- 
sible cyrie of an eagle. As we approach nearer the 
sea the valleys enlarge, and show traces of cul- 
ture, and villages begin to enliven the banks of 
the rivulets ; the hill-sides are covered with olive, 
orange, and laurel trees; while, their tops are 
crowned with woods of chestnut, whose time-bo- 
rioured trunks, notwithstanding the little depth 
of soil they grow in, have attained an enormous 
size. On the sea-shores, obscured by an un- 
healthy fog, ruined habitations, corn-lands, makis 
(close copses), and marshes alternate with each 
other, and the traveller hastens to quit this pesti- 
ferous tract for a brighter sky and a purer air 
upon the uplands,’ Granite, mica, porphyry, ala- 
baster, and marble of various colours, serpentine, 
, jasper, and asbestos of remarkably long fibre, are 
plentiful in Corsica, The island probably con- 
taing neither gold, silver, nor copper; but there is 
a vein of lead at Barbaggio, and iron mines are 
worked in several places: the produce of the last 
occupies ten forges at Catalane, (Quarries of sta- 
tuary marble are worked; pipe-clay, emeralds, 
and globular masses of granite and porphyry are 
found; the last, which are prizeg as gems, have ; 
been hitherto met with no where but in the bed 
of one of the torrents. There are an abundance | 
of warm, mineral, and saline springs, The upper 
soils consist chiefly of decomposed granite and 
silex, with a small proportion of chalk and other 
calcareous matters, and the remains of animal and 
” vegetable substances. In nfany parts the lagd is | 
very fertile; agriculture is, however, in a very 








grow up on rich untilled lands, into inextricable 
masses of 3 to 12 ft, in height, and which, when 
burnt—the usual mode of getting rid of them-~ 
form admirable manure. The orange, citron, and 
pomegranate grow in the open air, and yield 
excellent frnit. The olive is badly managed; 
but much more oil is produced than is required in 
the island, and is therefore exported. The vine is 
tolerably well cultivated in most of the cantons; 
and, notwithstanding that but little art is dis- 
played in the manufacture of wines, the red wines 
of Sari, and the white of Cape Corsica are very 
good, and exported to the Continent. The corn 
grown is not adequate to the demand, but its de- 
ficiency is made up by the abundant supply of 
chestnuts. Vast quantities of honey are produced 
in the island. The honey has a bitterish taste, 
supposed to be imparted by the abundance of box- 
wood and+yew, A great portion of the immense 
quantity of honey consumed in France is supplied 
from Corsica. The island produced so much wax 
in ancient times that the Romans imposed on it 
an annual tribute of 100,000 1b, weight. Subse- 
quently the inhabitants revolted, and they were 
punished by the tribute being raised to 200,000 lb. 
weight annually, which they were able to supply. 
Wax is to honey in Corsica as one to fifteen, so 
that the inhabitants must have gathered 3,000,000 
kilogrammes of honey. When Corsica became a 
dependency of the papal court it paid its taxes in 
wax, and the quantity was sufficient to supply the 
consumption not only of the churches in the city 
of Rome, but those in the Papal States. Brittany 
likewise supplies a great quantity of honey, but 
of inferior quality to that of Corsica. The annual 
value of the honey and wax produced in Corsica 
is estimated at 5,000,000f., or 200,0002 Tobacco, 
though little cultivated, is said to be preferable to 
that of France, and the mulberry and flax are 
grown with advantage. Cattle constitute the 
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pal wealth Othe farmers and peasantry. 
‘inds are smgdl, but the ox, horse, mule and 
ass are all and active; the cows afford good 
milk, from which much cheese is made, The 
sheep are black, with four or even six horns; 
there are about 300,000 in the island : hogs very 

* plentiful, Goats are large and strong; the 
sion considered by Buffon to have been the 
onginal of the sheep, is found in this island. 
Game is extremely abundant, as are wild boars 
and foxes: turtles are obtained in great number, 
vand-are important articles of trade, There is a 
great profusion of the most excellent fish in the 
surrounding seas, and the Corsican mullet was 
among the delicacies supplied to the Roman 
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among a people in the situation of the Corsicans. 
They use an Italian dialect, with a lange number 
of Arabic words and Spanish idioms intermited. 
The dress of both sexes bears a similarity to that 
of the Italians: the men wear a kind of Phrygian 
bonnet, and commonly go armed with a long 
knife, pistol, musket, and bayonet. At Cargese, 
on the W. coast, there is a Greek colony of Mainot 
origin, consisting of about 700 individuals, the 
descendants of some Greeks who settled in Corsica 
in 1676, who preserve their dress and religion, 
but have adopted Catholic rites of worship: The 
tract they inhabit is the best cultivated in the isl. 
The Phocians, who afterwards founded Marseilles, 
and the Pheenicians, have both been considered 


tables. (Juy., Sat. v. 1.92.) Red coral of a fine | the first inhab. of Corsica ; and by them the island. 


deep colour is found in many places round the coast. 
But, owing to the indolence and apathy occa- 


sioned by the dependence of the people on small | the Romans about . c. 231. 


was called Cyrnos, It was afterwards conquered 
by the Carthaginians, from whom it was taken by 
In the middle ages, 


patches of land, and the want of capital andthe Goths, the emperors of the East, Saracens, 


manufactures, e" 
to a system of routine, and very few improvements 
are either attempted or even so much as thought 
of, Agricultural implements are all of the most 
wretched description, and they hardly know any- 
thing even of the advantages of manure, All the 
more laborious employments are devolved upon 
the females, who are the slaves‘rather than the 
companions of their husbands, or upon emigrants 
from Lucca, Tuscany, and other parts of Italy, by 
whom the island is annually visited, The fish- 
eries are wholly abandoned to the Genoese and 
Neapolitans. Their manufactures are limited to 
the fabrication of some coarse woollens used by 
themselves, a few forges and tanneries, a glass 
factory, a pottery (in which asbestos is used), a 
manulactory of tobacco-pipes, and one of soap. 
‘The exporta are nearly confined to timber, fire- 
wood, wines, dried fruits, oil, silk, leather, end 
fish, in comparatively trifling quantities. The 
roads are wretched; those calle: being in 
parts almost impracticable even for mules, 

In 1793 Corsica was divided into two depart- 
ments—those of Golo and Liamone; but since 
1811 these have been again united: the seat of 
the prefecture is Ajaccio. A royal court is estab- 
lished in the capital; there are five courts of ori- 
z ginal jurisdiction, one in each arrond,, and three 

nals of commerce, viz. at Ajaccio, Bastia, 

“and Ne-Rouse, There are no churches but those 

of the Catholic establishment in Corsica ; the dep. 

is s bishopric suffragan to Aix. Corsica forms 
the 17th military division of France: it contains 

ten fortresses, . 

In person, habits, and disposition, the Corsicans 
+ bear a considerable resemblance to the natives of 

Italy. They are brave, sober, and hospitable; but: 
: gubject to violent gusts of passion, and in the last 
igdegree revengeful and implacable. This, in fact, 

“jethe distinguishing trait of their character, and 
> hea been supposed to indicate a peculiar ferocity 
* of disposition. It appears, however, rather to have 
® originated in the long-continued misgovernment 

of the Genoese, when the grossest corruption pre- 
+, vailed, and money or interest could procure im- 
‘punity for the most atrocious crimes. Under such 
“eircumstances, the avenging of injuries beeame, 
“ a it were, a private a ; and the Corsican would 
Shave considered himself degraded who had not 
s-obtained that redress for himself that was deuied 
‘by law. It is needless to point out the sanguinary 
: practices, crimes, and enormities to which such a 
;ffate of things. must necessarily lead. ‘The im- 

ed and more vigorous government introduced 
Ty the French has, however, done a good deal to 
Jessen the temptations to vengeance; though it 
ryeill be long, elo o 














fore the passion be wholly subdued 





thing is conducted according | Franks, House of Colonna, Pisans, and Genoese, 


successively possessed it. Insurrections againat the 
latter continued at intervals for several centuries, 
till the Genoese finally ceded it to France in 1768, 
The pop. under the gallant Paoli made a deter- 
mined resistance ; but ultimately they were forced 
to submit, and the island has since belonged to 
France, with the exception of two short periods, 
in 1796 and 1814, when it was occupied by British 
troops. The names of Pascal Paoli and of Napo- 
LEON, both natives of Corsica, are sufficient to 
confer on it an enduring celebrity... 

CORTONA, or COTRONE (an. Crotona), a city 
and sea-port of Southern Italy, prov. Catanzaro, 
cap, district and cant., near the mouth of the 
Esaro (an, d£sarus), on the Ionian Sea, Pop. 
5,910 in 1861. The town is surrounded by walls 
and defended by astrong citadel, The latter fronts 
the sea, and is separated from the town by a ditch 


and drawbridge. It has a cathedral and several 
other churches, 2 convents, a seminary, and 2 hos- 
pitals, The harbour is protected on the S, by the 


projecting tongue of land on the side of which 
the town is built, and on the N. by a mole; but it 
is too shallow to admit of vessels of considerable 
Size, and is not very safe. - 

Cortona was once one of the richest, most popu- 
lous and powerful cities of Magna Grecia, Various 
accounts have been given of its origin, but it is 
sufficient to say that it was founded by emigrants 
from Greece at a vety remote period. "It speedily 
Tose to eminence. Pythagoras resided here for a 
considerable period after leaving Samos; founded 
a very extensive achool; and is said, by his ex- 
ample and his precepts, to have effected a very 
considerable change in the manners and conduct 
of the inhab. It had also a-celebrated school of 
medicine, Ancient writers have praised its in- 
vigorating ‘airs which was said, to give superior 
strength to the men, and beauty to the women. 
Milo, famous alike for his success as a wrestler at 
the Olympian and Pythian games, and for his tra- 
gical end, was a native of Crotora. It produced 
many other cclebrated wrestlers, so that it became 
a proverbial saying, that the last wrestler of Cro- 
tona was'the first of the other Greeks, (Strabo, 
ii, 262.) The mode which Zeuxis took to paint 
his famous picture of Helen isa_ sufficient, compli- 
ment to the beauty of the fair Crotoneans. (‘The 
curious reader Will find this subject thorougtily. 
discussed in Bayle, art.‘ Zeusis.)  In-the third 
year of the 67th Olympiad,. some exiles from 
Sybaris, having taken refuge in Crotona, the latter, 
on refusing to give them up, was attacked by 
30,000 Sybarites; and though the Crotoniats are 
satdgo have been abte only to bring 10,000 men 
into the field, they gained a complete victory over 
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the Sybarites, and took and sacked their city. 
(Ancient Universal History, vi. 424, 8vo. edit.) 
But their success in this conflict is said to have 
been followed by a renewal of that corruption of 
morals which Pythagoras had done so much to 
correct, and by a decline of the martial virtues. 
At all events, the Crotoniats were not long after ! 
signally defeated by the Locrians, and do not ap- 
pear to have again recovered their former power 
or influence, Still, however, Crotona was a large | 
city at the epoch of the invasion of Italy by Py 
rhus, though it appears to have suffered severely in 
the contests to which it led. Livy says, ¢ Urbs | 
Croto murum in circuit patentem 12,000 passuum + 
hubuit, wate Pyrrhi in ftaliam adventum. Dost + 
vustitutem eo bello factum, viz pars dimidia habita- 
butur* flumen (<Esarus) quod medio oppido fluxerat, 
extra frequentia tectis loca preterfiuebat. (Liv. 
24, § 3.) It was afterwards taken by the Cartha- 
giniaus, and the inhabitants removed to Locri, 
Subsequently, however, it received a colony from 
Rome. In the war between Charles of Anjou and 
Frederick of Arragon, it was taken by surprise, 
and sacked; and it has since continued in the de- 
pressed state in which we now find it, 

About 6 m, SE, from Crotona, at the extremity 
of the narrow projecting tongue of land, now! 
called Capo Nau or Delle Colonne (the Lacinium 
Promontorium of thé ancients), stood a famou 
temple of Juno, hence frequently called /siva | 
Lacinia, It is said by Livy to be nobile templumn, | 
ipsd urbe nobilius, It was of great antiquity, was 
surrounded by magnificent groves, and was held 
in such veneration that it was annually resorted 
to by crowds of pilgrims from all parts of Italy 
and Greece, The Helen of Zeuxis was placed, 
with many other articles of great rarity and value, 
in this sacred edifice, whose sanctity was respected 
both by Pyrrhus and Hannibal. But succeeding 
conquerors have had less forbearance ; aud a_soli- 
tary Doric column is now all that remains of tliis 
once venerated and splendid editice, 

Cortona, a town of Central Italy, prov. Firenze, 
on the declivity of a steep hill, which commands 
a magnificent “prospect of the Thrasimene lake, 
the mountains of Ladicofani, and the wide and 
variegated vale of Chiana, 52 m, SE, Florence, and 
22 m. NW. Perugia, on the railway from Plorence 
to Perngia, Pop, 27,960 in 1861, ‘This, which 
was one of the 12 principal cities of Etruria, is 
supposed to have been founded by the Pelaxgi, 
and is probably among the most ancient towns in 
Italy. ‘Its original walls still appear round the 
city, as foundations to the moder, which were 
built i in the 18th century. Those Etruscan works 
are most entire towards the N. Their huge, un- 
cemgnted blocks have resisted, on that site, the 
storms of near 3,000 winters ; w! ‘hile on the 8, they 
have yielded to the silent erosion-of the sirecco, 
None of the stones run parallel ; most of them are 
faced in the form of trapezia; some are indented 
and inserted in each other like dove-tail, ‘I! 
construction is peculiar to the ruins of Tuscany : it 
is far more irregular, and therefore, J presume, 
more ancient than the Etruscan work of Rome, 
No part of these walls is fortiticd.’ (Forsyth’s 
Italy, p. 99.) The town is communded by a castle 
built by the Medici, on the summit of the hill on 
which it stands, It has a cathedral, which pos- 
sesses some fine works of arf, several other 
churches, and a theatre. There is a temple of 
Bacchus, and the remains of some baths orns 
mented with mosaic work. Next ta the city walls, | 
however, the most interesting relic of antiquity is | 
a small sepulchral chamber a little below the town, 
formed of large blocks of saitdstone, the cougirac- 
tion of which proves that the architects of the | 
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Etruscan period were acquainted with the prin= 


! ciple of the arch. Cortona is the residence of a 


bishop; it has an ecclesiastical and some other 
seminaries, and was the seat of the Etruscan aca- 
demy, founded in 1726, which had here a library, 
acabinet of natural history, a museum of antiqui- 
ties, engravings, and gems ; but these collections 
have been dispersed. In the middle ages, Cortona 
was attached to the Ghibelline party; since the 
early part of the 15th century it has always been 
subject to Florence, except during the short inter- 
val it belonged to the French under Napoleon, 
CORUNNA (Span. Coruiia), acity and sea-port 
of Spain, prov. Galicia, NW. extremity of the 
kingdom, on the E, side of a small peninsula, 
forming the S. extremity of the Betanzos Bay ; 13 
m, SW. Ferrol, 316 m. NW. Madrid, on the ter- 
minus of a railway from Madrid. Pop. 27,554 in 
1857. Coruuna is divided into the Upper and 
Lower Towns, the former, situated on more ele- 
vated ground, is surrounded by walls and bastions, 
and defended by a citadel: the other is situated 
lower down, on the isthmus joining the peninsula 
to the mainland, from which it is separated by 
ramparts and aditeh. The streets in the Upper 
Town are comparatively steep and narrow, Among 
the public buildings are 4 churches, 5 conventsga 





palace for the captain-general, and the supreme 





ice of the prov,; 2 barracks, an arse~ 
tals, and a school of design, mathe- 
matics and navigation, supported by the commer- 
cial consulate, 

‘There is a fine commodious quay, and a good 
building yard. The harbour, which is safe and 
well-sheltered, is commanded by Port St, An- 
thony, on an insulated rock at its mouth, and by 
Fort St. Diego onthe mainland. Itis the station 
for steamers between Spain and the Havannah, 
and between Spain and Falmouth, At the bottom 
of the harbour is the suburb of St. Lucia, On the 
N, shore of the peninsula, is the famous light- 
house, called the Tower of Hercules, or the [ron 
‘Tower, 92 ft, in height, and which, being built on. 
high land, is visible at sea in clear weather 60 m, 
off. The tower is said by Humboldt to be of 
Roman construction, and is believed to be of the 
wera of Trajan. ]t was repaired in 1791. The 
principal manufacture carried on in the. town is 
that. of fine table and other linen, with which the 
royal palaces used to be supplied, and of course 

en, It has also fabrics of hats, canvass, and 
cordage, and a royal manufactory of cigars, in 
which about 500 women are employed, Corunna 
is famous, in the history of the struggle between 
Spain and Napoleon, for being the point to which 
Sir John Moore directed his disastrous retreat, in 
1808 ; and for his death in the engagement which 
took place under its walls, on the 16th of January, 
1809, previously to the embarkation of the British, 
when a superior French force under Marshal Soult 
was repulsed with great loss, 

COSALA, a town of Mexico, state of Sonora, in 
a mountainous district, 200 m, SE, El Fuerte, and 
60 m. from the Pacific Ocean. Pop, estimated at 
7,000, The town is the third in the state in point 
of size. It derives importance partly from being 
a depot for goods passing to and from the port of 
Guaymas, on the Gulf of California, but chiefly 
on account of its mines, one of which, called 
Guadalupe, contains an extremely rich vein of 
gold; and, being ata considerable elevation, is frea 
from water. . 

COSLIN, or KOSLIN, a Prussian town, prov. 
Pomerania, reg. and circ. of same name, on 
the Niesenbecke, about 4 m. from where it falle 
inte the lagoon Jamund, which communicates with 
the Baltic, and on a branch line of the railway 
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from Berlin to Dantzic, * Pop. 12,110 in 1861, 
Having been nearly destroyed by fire in 1718, it 
was rebuilt on ategular plan by Frederick William 
I, whose statue has been erected in the market- 
place by the citizens to commemorate the bene- 
ficence of the monarch and their gratitude. Jt is 
the residence of the governor of the regency, and 
has a court of appeal, and a society for the promo- 
tion of agriculture, and various schools. Mount 
‘Gollen, a little te the E, of the town, is one of the 
highest elevations on the Pomeranian coast. 

COSSEIR, KOSSAIR, or KOSIR, a sea-port 
town of Upper Egypt, on the W. shore of the Red 
Sea, 93 m, E, by S. Ghenneh, or Kenné, and 102 
m, ENE. ‘Thebes; lat, 26° 6’ 59”, long 34° 23" E. 
Pop. estimated at from 1,500 to 2,000, It is situ- 
ated near the centre of a semicircular bay, about 
5 m, across, sheltered on the N. by a sandy point 
of land. where vessels may lie in 5 fathoms water 
within 60 yards of the shore. The town is meanly 
built; the houses being low, and built of sun-dried 
bricks made of a white calcareous earth; only a 
few have two stories, Immediately on the NW. 
isa small citadel defended by round towers, on 
which a few small guns are mounted. This for- 
tress is the residence of the g@vernor and garr 
A caravan road leads from Ghenneh to Cosscir, 
‘which is the centre for ali the traffic between the 
upper valley of the Nile and the Arabian ports; 
and to this cireumstance it owes its existence, as 

+ it has neither trade nor manufactures of its own, 
and the surrounding country is perfectly bare of 
all vegetation, Qld Cosseir is about 10 m, NW, of 
the modern town, on the N, bank of a small intet, 
feom which the sea has now mostly retired. Of 
‘the latter town only a few ruins exist. Berenice, 
the great port for the eastern traffic of Egypt 
‘under the Ptolemies, was situated a good deal 
further 8. 

COSSENZA, or COSENZA (an. Consentia), a 
city of Southern Italy, cap, of prov. of same 
name, on the murgin of a valley surrounded by 
hills, at the confluence of the Crati and Busento, 
12m. £. from the Mediterranean. Vop, 8,250 in 
1863, The city is intersected by the Busento, 
which is here crossed by two bridges, and the lower 
parts of the town are said to be uvhealthy. 1t has 












only one good street, the others being narrow, | 


crooked, and dirty. The tribunale, or palace of 
justice, is a fine edifice; an old castle, now cc 
- verted into barracks, crowns the summit of an 
eminence on the opposite side of the river. It bas 
also a cathedral, geveral churches and conyents, a 
grand seminary, a royal college, a hospital, a 
foundling hospital, 2 academies of science and 
belles-iettres, and a theatre, It is the seat of the 
wovincial courts and authorities, and of an arcl 
ishop. Earthenware and cutlery are made here; 
and it has a considerable trade in silk, rice, wine, 
fruits, manna, and flax. In the 16th century 
there was here a famous academy, founded or im- 
proved by Bernardino Telesio, 

In antiquity Cossenza was the cap. of the 
Brettii. Alaric, by whom it was besieged anno 
410, died before its walls, and was buried in the 
bed of the Busento. It was taken and sacked by 
the Saracens, who were expelled from it by the 
Normans, and has suffered much from earth- 

nakes, particularly from those of 1638 and 1783. 
‘The extensive forest of Sila lies a little to the W 
of Cossenza, 

COSSIMBAZAR, an inl, town of Hindostan, 
prov, Bengal, distr. Moorshedabad, and about 1 m., 
S. of that city, of which it is the port; on the 
left bank of the Bhajirathi, or Hooghly river; lat. 
24° 10’ N., long. 88° 15 E._ It is one of the most 
considerable trading towns in Bengal, and ‘during 
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the rainy season has an- unequalled variety and 
extent of watér carriage. A vast quantity of raw 
silk is thence exported to Europe, and to almost 
every part of India; and a great deal consumed 
annually by the natives in the manufacture of 
carpets, satins, and other stuffs. Cossimbazar is 
alse noted for its stockings, which are wire-knitted, 
and esteemed the best in Bengal. Its vicinity is 
flat and sandy, and abounds with a great variety 
of wild animals, 

COSTAMBOUL, or COSTAMANT, a town of 
Asiatic Turkey, Natolia, cap. pachalic, 235 m, E 
Constantinople, and 50 m, S, from the nearest 
point of the Black Sea, in a dreary and unfertile 
country, intersected by deep ravines and numerous 


in a hollow, in the centre of which rises a lofty 
and perpendicular rock crowned witha ruined for- 
tress, formerly possessed by the Comneni. The 
houses are built of wood and stone ; and the palace 
of the pacha, a poor edifice, opens into the mydan 
or square, ‘There are 30 mosques, with minarets, 
public baths, 6 khans, and a Greek church, 
The trade of the town is but inconsiderable, and 
there are no manufactures. In the later ages of 
the Greek empire, Costamboul was the cap, of an 
independent prince, who was first expelled by Ba- 
jazet, reinstated in his possessions by ‘Timour, and 
finally subdued by Mahomet I, 
COTE-D'OR, a dép, of France, in the E. part 
of the king., between lat, 46° 56’ and 489 2’ N., 
and long. 4° 7’ and 5° 8’ W,, formerly part of the 
prov. of Burgundy, having N. the deps, Aube and 
Haute Marne, I, Haute’ Saéne and Jura, 8, 





Sadne-et-Loire, and W. Yonne and Nibvre. Area, 
876,116 hectares; pop. 384,140 in 1861, Surface 
mostly hilly and mountainous. The principal 


chain connecting the Faucilles with the Cevennes 
runs nearly through its centre, separating the 
streams which flow iuto the Seine from the 
aftuents of the Sadne. A part of this range gives 
its name to the dep., having been termed tho 
Céte-d’Or, from the number and excellence of the 
vineyards on its declivities, Both the Seine and 
Armangon have their sources in this dep.; and 
the Saone winds along its SE, border. Ciimate 
temperate ; but said to have become calder within 
the last 30 years, from the woods having been ex- 
tensively cut down, Soil for the most part gra- 
Yelly or calcareous; and in the E. and 8, very 
fertile. The arable land is estimated at 457,000 
hett,, forests 198,000, meadows 63,000, and vine- 
yards 26,150 do. The vine culture is by far the 
| most important branch of industry carried on in 
this dep, It has been said that the wines of the 
; Cote d'Or have degenerated within the Jast forty 
‘or fifty years; but this is not really the ease, 
' though, from the extension of vineyards in less 
‘favourable situations, the quantity ‘of secondary 
| and inferior growths bears a larger proportion to the 
iperior growths, the supply of which is limited, 
and apparently unsusceptible of increase. ‘The 
i best wines are produced in two contiguous tracts 
{te the SE. of the Céte-d’Or range. “One tract, 
i called the Cote-de-Nuits, extends between Dijon 
| and Nuits; the other, the Cote Beaunoise, is com- 
| prised between Nuits and the Dheune. To the 
{ Céte-de-Nuits belong the first class wines of the 
Clos Veugeot, Romanée, Chambertin, Corton, and 
Hickebourg ; ta the Cote Beaunoise the celebrated 
butsecondary growths of Volnay, Bomard, Beaune, 
aud others, and some fine white wines, as Mon- 
trachet, and Meursault, The total annual produce 
of wine is estimated at 700,000 hectolitres, or 
| $8,500,000 gallons, Agriculture is in a medium 
state of advancemegt, More than sufficient corn 
is Srown for home consumption, principally wheat, 

















water-courses, Estimated pop. 12,500, It stands * 
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oats, barley, aud rye. Hemp, flax, and some le- 

mminous and oleaginous plants are also cultivated. 

jijon is famous for-its mustard. Cattle abundant: 
both the ox and horse are used for the plough, 
except in the mountainous districts, where the 
spade is employed. The first attempts to improve 
the breeds of sheep in France were made in this 
dep, and here they have been eminently suc- 
cessful, The annual produce.of wool is estimated 
at 245,600 kilogs, There are some fine natural 
pastures on the banks of the Saéne, but the system 
of irrigation pursued in the Vosges agd elsewhere 
is not avopted. Hogs are numerous, and bees are 
extensively reared, Property in this is less sub- 
divided than in most other deps. in France, Mine- 
ral products numerous and valuable, especially 
iron and coal, There are above 100 furnaces for 
smelting iron, and its production and manufacture 
into different articles constitute a very consider- 
able branch of industry. There are also numerous 
breweries and distilleries, with establishments for 
the manufacture of beet-root sugar, mustard, and 
vinegar; tanneries, potteries, and’ cloth fabrics. 
Wine, however, forms the principal article of 
export, The trade of the dep. is much promoted 
by the canal of Burgundy, by which it is inter- 
sected, It is divided into 4 arronds., 36 cantons, 
and 727 communes. Chief towns, Dijon, Beaune, 
and Chatillon-sur-Seine. There are several Roman 
antiquities in this dep., especially a sculptured 
column near Cussy, supposed to have been crected 
in the time of Diocletian, 

COTES-DU-NORD, a marit. dép, of France, 
region of the NW., fommerly art of the prov. of 
Brittany, having E, Ille-et-Vilaine, S, Morbiban, 








W. Finistére, and N, the British Channel, Arca, | 


688,562 hectares. Pop, 628,676 in 1861, Coast 
generally steep, recky, much indented with the 
mouths of small rivers, the chief of which is the 
Rance, and surrounded, particularly towards its W. 
end, by many small islands, A chain of heights, 
called the ‘ Black Mountains, runs through the 
centre of the dep. E. and W., sending off numerous 
branches on either side; the highest point of these 
is the Menez-Haut, about 1,115 ft, above the level 
of the sea, Sail mostly stony, primitive furma- 
tious being everywhere found near the surface : 
the plain on botit sides the méuntain-chain are 
often sandy and sterile, Arable lands occupy 
411,000 hectares, meadows 54,500 do., heathy 
wastes and forests about 170,000 do, Agricul- 
ture is in a very backward state: in some cantons 
asses only are employed in farm labour : more corn 
is however grown than is required for home con- 
sumption ; it is mostly outs, wheat, and rye. This 
dep, is beyond the limits of the vine culture, but 
“the annual produce of cider is estimated at 500,000 
hectolitres, The sheep are generally small and 
weak, but the rearing of black-cattle and horses 
engrosses a considerable share of atiention ; and 
the latter especially are strong and much esteemed. 
The fisheries of cod, mackerel, and pilehards yield 
an annual sum of about 660,000 Ir, and while they 
constitute one of the most important resources of 
the dep,, are useful as preparatory schools for sca- 
men, The forests are extensive, and abound with 
wild animals, Iron and Jead mines are wrought; 
but the dep. is not rich in other minerals, The 
culture of flax, and its manufacture into linen, are 
pursned to a great extent, The linens of Brittany 
are mostly exported to S. America. Saileloth, 
woollens, parchment, leather, shoes, and bect-root 
* sugar are amongst the other principal articles of 
manufacture, ‘wo canals, ‘that of the Ile and 
Rance, and that between Nantes and Brest, pass 
through different parts of thig dep. It is divided 
into 5 arronds, 48 cantons, and 375 commutts. 
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Chief towns St. Brieuc, the cap., Dinan, Guist 
gamp, Lannion, and Loudeac. The Bas-Breton is 
the langaage commonly spoken, but, most of the 
upper classes understand French. “Many Celtig, 
and Roman antiquities are stattered over this dep. 
of which the temple of Lanleff is the princi ay 

COTHEN (Germ. Kéthen), a town of Cert ral: 
Germany in the duchy of Anhalt, on the Ziethe, 
76 m. SW. Berlin, and 33 m, NW. Leipzic, on the 
railway from Leipzic to Magdeburg. Pop. 11,112 
in 1861, Céthen is divided into the old and new 
town, and is well built. Among the public bnild- 
ings are the old ducal palace, with a gallery of 
paintings, cabinet of natural cnriosities, and a 
good library ; the new ducal Schloss—former re- 
sidence of the reigning family of Anhalt-Céthen, 
which became extinct in 1847—-three churches, a 
synagogue, orphan and female asylums, a teachers” 
seminary, and a school for the indigent. Gold and 
silver lace, woollen cloth, linens, tobacco, and lea~ 
ther are manufactured here; and there is some 
trade in corn, butter, cheese, and wool, 

COTOPARXI, a celebmted voleano of 8. America, 
in the republic of Ecuador (Colombia), belonging 
to the E, or more ings chain of the great Cordil- 
Jera of the Andes lat. 6° 40’S., and Jong. 78° 
39’ W., 34 m. SSE. Quito, Its shape is a perfect 
cone ; it consists chiefly of mica, but in part of 
obsidian ; its absolute height is 18,878 ft. above 
the level of the ocean, the upper 4,400 of which 
are covered with perpetual snow. Its summit is 
not more than about 9,800 ft. above the great lon- 
gitudinal valley between the two chains of the 
| Cordillera ; but sach is its steepness that Hum- 
| boldt. was unable to ascend it above the point at 
which the perpetual snows commence. The crater 
appears to be surrounded by a kind of circular 
| wail, which, especially on ‘the S. side, has the 
aspect of a parapet; and, probably owing for the 
| must part to the heat, this summit of the cone is 
never covered with snow, and looks at a distance 
ike a dark stripe. On the SE, side of the moun- 
tain, near the snow-limit, there is a comparatively 
small projecting mass of rock, studded with points, 
| and called the ‘Head of the Inca’ by the Indians, 
who have a popular tradition that it formed ori- 
| ginally a part of the sammit of Cotopaxi. Hum- 
holdt himself inclines to the belief that the cone 
supporting the present cgater, like the somma on 
Vesuvius, is composed of a great number of strata 
of lava heaped upon each other. _‘ Cotopaxi is the 
most dreadful volcano of the kingdom of Quito, 
and its explosions are the most frequent ard dis- 
astrous. The mass of scorie, and the huge picces 
of rock thrown out of this volcano which are spread 
| over the neighbouring valleys, covering a surface 
of several square leagues, would form, were they 
heaped together, a colossal mountain. In 1738, 
ithe flames of Cotopaxi rose nine hundred metres 

(43 furlongs) above the brink idee ‘crater. In 

1744, the roarings of the voleangffere heard as far 
as Honda, a town on the borders of the Magdalena, 
and at the distance of 200 common leagues, Ont 
the 4th of April, 1768, the quantity of ashes ejected 
was so great that in the towns of Hambato and 
Tacunga day broke only at three in the afternoon, 
The explosion that took place in the month of 
January, 1803, was preceded by a dreadful phe- 
nomenon, the sudden melting of the snows that 
covered the mouutain. At the port of Guayaquil, 
52 leagues distant in a straight line from the 
crater, we heard day and night the noises of the 
yoleano, like continued discharges of a battery ; 
we distinguished these tremendous sounds even 
; ou the Pacific Ocean, to the SW. of the island of 
; Puna. (Twnboldt’s Researches, English trans., 
3, 115-125.) 
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COTTBUS (Germ. Kotthus), a town of Prussia, 
prov. Brandenburg, cap. circ, same name, on the 
Spree, 42 m. S, by W. Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, and 
67 m. SE. Berlin, on a branch line of the railway 
ffom Berlin to Breslau. Pop. 11,112 in 1861, The 
town is walled, and has four churches, two hospi- 
tals a gymnasium, and library, an orphan asylum, 
and a girls’ school. It has three suburbs, and is 
commanded by a castle built on a height to the E. 
Cottbus i8 the seat of thé council for the cire., 
and of a municipal court. There are considerable 
fabrics of woollen and linen stufts and stockings, 
with breweries and distilleries. This town was 
made over to Prussia by the congress of Vienna, 
previously to which it belonged te Saxony. 

COVE OF CORK, (See Queexsrown.) 

COVENTRY, a co, and city of England, within 
the co. of Warwick, 10 m, NNE. Warwick; 18 m, 
ESE, Birmingham, 85 m. NNW. London; and 94 
m, by Loudon and North Western railway. « Poy 
of mun, city 40,936 and of parl. city 41,647 in 
1861. Coventry stands on a gentle declivity on 
the N. Western railway, and is watered by the 
Radford and Sherborne brooks. Streets of the 
vid town (with the exception of Cross Cheaping, 
where the splendid cross formerly stood, and 
which is now used as a corn market), geucrally 


+ nartow and ill-paved, and ‘the upper parts of a few 


of the houses, which are high, project and present 
asombre appearance. Within the last forty years, 
however, the suburbs have béen considerably ex- 
tended, several new lines of streets having been 
laid out, and many new houses erected. The 
principal buildings are, St, Michael's church, one 
of the finest specimens of the ghter Gothic in 
England, with a beautiful steeple, 308 ft. in 
height; St John’s and ‘Trinity churches, Christ’ 
Church, attached to the old and beautiful spire 
of the Greyfriars’ monastery ; a Catholic chapel; 
several dissenters’ mecting-houses; the county. 
hall, erected in 1785; St, Mary’s hall, erected 
(Heiry Vi.) for the Trinity guild, now used for 
meetings of the town councti, and public con- 
certs; a neat and commodious theatre; the drapers- 
hall; the canal office; the free school; the gaol, 
and the barracks, Coventry was, conjointly with 
Lichficld, the see of a bishep, but on the recom- 
mentation of the ecclesiastical commissioners, it 
has beeu joined to the diocese of Worcester. 
“ Under the Municipal Corporation Act the city 
is divided into six wards; and is governed by a 
mayor, 10 aldermen, and 80 counsellors. The 
jurisdiction of the corporate authorities extends 
over the city and the co, of the city, including, 
invall, an area of 15,070 acres, The recorder holds 
acourt of quarter sessions, and a court of record 
for the recovery of debts to any amount, The 
sheriff holds a county court monthly, Coventry 
has regularly sent 2 mems. to the. H. of C. since 
1453, Previoiisly to the Reform. Act the right of 
voting was exclusively in the freemen of the. city 
who had served a seven years’ appenticeship in 
the city or suburbs, Registered electovs 5,576 in 
1862, The limits of the parl. bor. correspond with 
the ancient limits of the pars. of St, Michael and 
the Holy Trinity, except that it does not include 
the hamlet of Kerestey. lt embraces an area of. 
4,920 acres. ‘The municipal boundary is co-ex- 
tensive with the co, . 
Coventry has been the seat of 12 parliaments: 
one (Henry IV.) in 1404, called, from lawyers 
being excluded, partiamentum indoctum ; “the 
other (eury VI.) in 1459, called parliamentum 
diabolicum, from its Murverous acts of attainder, 
The city was incorporated by Edward IIE, and 
the first mayor chosen in 1345. It was erected 
into a county by Henry VL, with the hamlets 
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belonging thereto, and lying within the vill, or 
towuship. i 

This city has many extensive and well-endowed 
charities; of these, one of the most celebrated is 
the, free school, founded by John Hales in the 
reign of Henry VIIL, in which the celebrated 
antiquary, Dugdale, received the early part of 
his education; it has a revenue of 8001 a year, 
and exhibitions to both universities. Mere are 
also various charity, national, and infant schools, 
as’ Bonds’ pital, at Bablake, for 45 old men, 
with a revenue of 1,0502. a year; and Wheatley’s 
school and Hospital, at the same place, for 40 
poor boys, with nearly 6002 a year; Ford’s hos- 
pital, in Grey-friars-lane, for 35 old women ; Fair- 
fax's school, in St. John’s par., for 40 boys; Mrs. * 
Catharine Bailey's school, in St. Michael's par., 
for 35 boys; the Blue Coat school in Trinity par., 
for 50 girls; White’s charity, anounting to 
about 2,5002 per annum; and the House of In- 
dustry, formerly the White-friars’ monastery.” A 
| library was established here in 179 i 
by a committee. A mechanics’ institute was 
founded in 1828. Here is also a society for the 
diffusion of religious aud useful knowledge; ge- 
neral and self-supporting dispensaries, and a 
pablic hospital. 

Previously to 1486, woollen cloth caps and 
bonnets were an important article of manufacture, 
| In the early part of the 16th century, Coventry 
became famous for the production of a blue thread, 
called ‘ Coventry true blue.’ But this was given 
up before 1581, after which woollen and broad 
cloths continued the staple until the destruction 
of the Turkey trade in 1694. ‘The manufacture 
of striped and mixed tammies, camlets, shalloons, 
and calimancoes, flourished during a part of the 
Jast century, but is now almost discontinued, 
This Was succecded by silk throwing and riband , 
weaving, now the staple business of the place, and 
watch making. When first introduced, about a 
century and a half ago, the riband trade was for 
some time contined to a few hands, but it after- 
wards increased go as to exceed that of every other 
town in England. The alteration of the law as to 
the silk trade in 1826, and the commercial treaty 
with France of 1860, though productive of con- 
siderable loss and- injury at the time, have, by 
introducing a spirit of competition, and stimulating 
the manufacturers to call all the resources of 
science and, ingenuity to their aid, beeu the 
causes of great improvement. Lute-strings may 
now be purchased mora cheaply in Coventry than 
in France. Plain goods of English manufacture 
are fully equal to those of the French; but the 
latter have the advantage in style and Jashion, 
and in the brillianey, though not in the per 
manency, of their colours. It is the general prac- 
tice for the work to be given out to be executed. 
in the houses of the workmen. The manufac- 
turers employ girls and young women, who work 
together on the premises of the manufacturers, in 
winding and warping the silk for the out-door 
weavers, In 1839 it appeared, from the report of 
Mr. Fletcher to the commissioners of inquiry into 
the condition of the hand-loom weavers, that the 
operative loom owners in the city and suburban 
villages held 3,967 looms, of which 3,145 were 
worked by members of their own families, and 
the remaining $22 by journeymen and half-pay 
apprentices. It further appears from the same 
report, that 27 master manufacturers employed 
in loom shops or factories 1,862 looms, No official 
report of the state of manufactures in Coventry 
has been made since that time, and it is probable 
{that no great changes have taken place, Large 
[duaatities of ribands*are exported but the prin- 
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cipal demand is*for the London and country 

markets, ‘here are several large dyehouses, for 

dyeing the silk, employing from 800 to 500 
ands, 

The manufacture of watches was introduced 
about a century ago, and has continued progres- 
sively to increase, Large quantities are prepared 
for the home and foreign markets; some manv- 
facturers employing, when the trade is in a state 
of activity, great numbers of hands. - The wages 
of the workmen vary from 15s, to’ 70s. per week, 
the larger amounts being paid to those only who 
are proticients in working at the patent lever and 
other superior watches, which are now produced 
here equal in quality to these made in London, 

“Coventry is advantageously situated for commer- 
cial operations, lying nearly in the centre between 
the four greatest ports of the country—London, 
Bristol, Liverpool, and lull, and having direct 
communication by railroads and canals with the 
metropolis and principal towns in the kingdom, 
Corp. revenue, 14,938 in 1862, Grogs annual value 
of real property assessed to income tax 120,9310. 
in 1857, and 17,3427, in 1862, 

During the monastic ages, Coventry had a splen- 
did monastery, and a large and beautiful cathedral, 
similar to that at Lichfield. The latter was de— 
stroyed by a barbarous order of Henry VIII, and 
only a few fragments, of it now remain. ‘The 
city was formerly surrounded with walls of great 
strength and grandeur, with 82 towers and 12 
gates, It has been always renowned for its pa- 
geants and processions, and particularly, in the 
monastic ages, for the performance of Mysteries. 
The legend of Peeping Yom, and the Lady Godiva, 
is too well known, through the exquisite poem of 
Tennyson, ‘I watted for the train at Coventry, 
to require any special notice. An effigy of the 
over-inquisitive tailor may be seen in the ‘up| 

of a house at the corner of Hertford Street, 
Che tradesmen of Coventry were formerly famed 
for their affluence, In 1448, they equipped 600 
men armed for the public service. “Many eminent 
persons have either been born or bred at Coventry, 

“among whom were, Nehemiah Grew, curator, in 
1672, to the Royal Society for the anatomy of 
planes, and in 1677, sec. to the Royal Society. 

Joventry gives the title of earl'to the descendants 
of John Coventry, mayor of Londen in 1425, 
Market-days, Wednesdays and Fridays, The prin- 
cipal fair, held first Friday after ‘Trinity Sunday, 
is called Show Fair, and continues eight days, on 
the first of which the representation of the Coun- 
tess Godiva's procession is sometimes enacted, 

COVILHA, a town of Portugal, prov. Beyra, on 
the E, slope of the Sierra de la Estreila; 20 m. SW. 
Guarda,” Pop, 6,158 in 1858. ‘The town rises am- 
phitheatrewise between two streams, In the upper 
part there is an antique castle and tower, and in 
the lower part, on the margin of one ef the streams, 
is a manufactory of fine cloths, druggets, and baizes, 
carried on by a company in Lisbon, containing 
above 120: looms. ‘There are nine churches, with 
a hospital and a workbouse, 

COURLAND, a government of Russia in E 
on its W. frontier, having N, the Gulf of Riga and 
Livonia; E, the gov. of Witepsk ; S. that of Vilna, 
and a small portion of Prussia; and W the Baltic. 
Area about’ 10,000 sq.m. Pop, 553,300 in 1846, 
and 567,078 in 1858, Near Mittay, and along the 
shores, the surface is flat, and is overspread with 
marshes and sandy heaths; unt the interior is 
mostly undulating, there being a chain of hills 
along the bank of the Duna, which sends ramitica- 
tions over the whole country. The Duna forns 
the E. and a part of the N. boundary: the other 
‘principal rivers are the Aa and Vindau, ‘Thereare 
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| many lakes. Speaking generally, thd’atmosphere 


is damp, the sky cloudy, and the temperature low 
and variable, Soil generally light and sandy, re- 
quiring much manure; it is most fertile towards 
the E.: two-fifths of the surface is ogenpied by 
forests, chiefly of pine, fir, birch, alder, with a con- 
siderable intermixture of oaks. "Agriculture is the 
principal occupation of the people, and notwith- 
standing the badness of the soil, has advanced 
more than in any of the neighbouring provs. More 
corn is grown than is necessary for home consump-~ 
tion; it is chiefly rye, barley, and oats. Flax and 
hemp, and a few fruits and pulse, besides a little 
tobacco, are also cultivated. Pasturage is scarce, 
and but few cattle are reared; the oxen and horses 
are both of a bad quality, and the sheep yield only 
@ coarse species of wool. Bees are kept only to a - 
trifling extent, Iron, lime, and turf, and occa- 
sionally amber, are found. Manufactures quite 
insignificant, and mostly domestic: in respect to 
them, Courland ranks nearly last amongst the 
Russian govs. There are a few of paper, copper 
articles, and earthenware, and some brandy: dis- 
tilleries and tile factories. Mittau, the cap., is the 
only town of any size: the principal sea-ports are 
Lebau and Vindau, both on the W. coast. The 
exports, which are principally corn, flax, hemp, 
and hemp-seed, skins, and salted meat, are said to . 
amount to about 2,500,000 roubles a year, and the 
imports about 600,000, ‘The inland trade is almost 
entirely in the hands of the Jews, of whom there 
are about 20,000 in the gov. Most of the pop. are 
Lutherans, and of Letton origin. Courland was 
anciently a part of Livonia, and was conquered in 
the 13th century by the Teutonic Knights; in 
1561 it becamee fief of Poland. After the fall of 
that power, it remained for a short time indepen , 
dent under its own dukes; but in 1795 it was 


| united to Russia, 


COURTRAY, or COURTRAT (Flem. Kortryh, 
Lat, Cortoriacum), @ fortified and manufacturin, 
town of W. Flanders, 17 m, E. Ypres, 25 m, < 
Bruges, on the railway from Ghent to Tournay. 
Pop, 24,652 in 1856, ‘The town is situated on the 
navigable river Lys, by which it communicates 
with the principal towns of Flanders. Houses well 
built; streets spacious and remarkably clean. The 
principal public buildings are the town house and 
the cathedral of Notre Dame, which are fine old 
Gothic edifices beautifully ornamented. The church 
of St, Martin is also a handsome structure, ‘There 
is a nunnery, « collegiate school, an excellent aca- 
demy of design, two orphan asylums, a savings’ 
bank, and an exchange and a chamber of com- 
merce. The spinning of linen thread, and tho 
weaving of plain and damask linens, employ a 
large portion of the inhabitants. The fine linens 
of Courtray are known throughout Europe, Nearly 
all the weaving is performed on the handloom at 
home, and mueh of it by cottage farmers. The 
annual quantity of unbleached linen brought to 
the Courtray market is about 30,000 pieces, two- 
thirds of which are bought by the merchants of 
the town, and the rest. by those of Belgium, France, 
and England, The spinning of cotton yarn, and 
the manufacture and dyeing of various cotton 
fabrics, constitute an important branch of industry, 
Courtray has also establishments for the manufac- 
ture of soap, candles, salt, tobacco, chicury, ehoco- 
late, oil, wax, paper, and pottery; besides nume- 
Yous breweries and tanneries, 

The surrounding plain is abundantly productive 
of all kinds of field and garden crops, especially 
flax, of which immense quantities are grown of the 
finest, description, and the vicinities of the town 
are picturesquely varied by numerous bleaching- 
fields, Courtray was first built in. the 6th century, 
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It was anciently known under the name of Cor- 
toriagum, and in the 7th centary it was a muni- 
cipal’ city. Like the other towns of Flanders, it 
has been subject to many vicissitudes, has sus- 
tained caveral memorable sieges, and been burnt 
and plundered in war. Under its walls was fought, 
in 1302, the fattfous battle of the Spurs, between 
20,000 Fleming, consisting chiefly of weavers of 
Ghent and Bruges, and a French army com, 

of 7,000 knights and noblemen, and 40,000 infantry. 
In this conflict the flower of the French chivalry 
was slain, and the victorious Flemiugs collected 
from the battle-field about 6,000 pairs of gold spurs 
wor by their proud and defeated foes.” Among 
the antiquities that have been found, are nume- 
rous medals of the Cwsars. Fairs for all kinds of 
merchandise are numerously attended on Easter 
Monday and Aug. 24, ~ 

COU'TANCES (an. Constantia), a town of France, 
dep, La Manche, cap, arrond., on a hill on the N. 
bank of the Soulle, 6 m. E. from the sea, and 16 
m. WSW. St. L6.. Pop, 8,062 in 1861. | Streets 
narrow, steep, and ill-paved; houses mostly of 
stone, roofed with slate. It contains several old 
churches worthy of notice, especially a Gothic ca- 
thedval, having two spires in front, and a large 
square tower surmounting the centre of the CTOSS } 
it in a conspicuous object, and # landmark for ships 
in the Channel, ‘The town has a bishop's palace, 
a communal college, a public library with 5,000 
volumes, and a small theatre. Druggets, cutlery, 
and parchments are produced here; it has also 
marhle-works, and a brisk trade in corn, butter, 
poultry, flax, hemp, and horses, In its imme- 
diate vicinity are the remains of an ancient aque- 
duct, with many of the arches stil! very perfect, 
snuenee was the birthplace of the Abbé de St. 
Pierre, 

COWKS (WEST), a town and sea-port of Eng- 
land, co, Hants, Isle of Wight, liberty West Me- 
dina, par, Northwood, 75 m, SW. Loudon, 10 m, 
W. Portsmouth, on the acclivity and summit of a 
Lill rising immediately from the W. bank of the 
Medina, at its embonchure in the channel between 
the Isle of Wight and the opposite coast of Hamp- 
shire,’ Area of par., 4,270 acres: pop. 4,591 in 
1861. Streets narrow and very irregular; but, as 
the houses rise above each other from the water's 
edge to the summit, they have a striking effect, 
many of the upper and more modern ones being 
handsome structures commanding splendid and ex 
tensive views, In the immediate neighbourhood 
are numerous elegant villas, ‘The town, which is 
touch resorted to as a fashionable sea-bathing 

lace, possesses ample accommodations for visitors, 
i hotels, lodging-houses, assembly-rooms, and 














+ Teading-rooms, A crescent-shaped battery, de- 


fending the entrance to the harbour, has some 
heavy pieces of ordnance and accommodation for 
a company of artillery.- E. Cowes, on the opposite 
side of the river, $m. from W, Cowes, is a small 
regular built hamlet, of the par. of Whippenham, 
at the fot of a hill, Pop, 1,954 in 1861, Here is 
the eustom-house of the port, The harbour and 
Toadsteat of Cowes are amongst the best and most 
convenient in the English Channel, and form the 
rendezvous of the Royal Yacht Club, and the 
station where theit annual regatta is held, Many 
merchant vessels and yachts are built in the har- 
bour, Many large ships, outward or homeward 
bound from or to London, are accustomed to touch 
at Cowes before proceeding on their voyage. It 
has also a considerable coasting trade. “The ex- 
ports consist chiefly of agricultural produce and 
malt; the imports of coals, manufactured goods, 
colouial produce, and other articles of general con, 
sumption, “There are beurly steamers to Porta- 
‘Vor, I, 
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mouth and Southampton, and passage boats. to 
Newport, up to which the tide flows, 

CRACOW, asmall and formerly—until Nov. 16, 
1846—a nominally independ. state of Central 
Europe, once part of the k. of Poland, at the present 
time a circle of Galicia; between lat. 50° and 50° 





15°'N,, and long. 19° 8’ and 20° 12" E, Length, 
E, to W., 46 m.; breadth varying from 5 to 15 m: 
Area, 488 sq.m. Surface generally undulating, 


consisting of the last ramifications ‘of the Carpa- 
thian mountains. The Vistula, which bounds it 
on the 8. in its whole extent, receives several small 
streams from the N. in this part of its course, one 
of which, the Brinica, forms the W. boundary of 
the Cracow territory. Climate healthy and tem-. 
Perate; mean annual temp. 474° Fahir. Soil very 
fertile, producing sufficient corn for home con- 
sumption, and an abundanee of pulse, culinary 
vegetables, and fruit, ‘The territory contains rich 
mines of coal, zinc, and alum; some iron is also 
found; and there are quarries of marble, building 
stone, and freestone, By the third partition of 
Poland, in 1795, Cracow passed under the dominion 
of Austria; but it was reconquered by the Poles in 
1809, and incorporated with the grand duchy of 
Warsaw. At the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, the 
territory was erected into an independent neutral 
republic, under the protection of Russia, Austria, 
and Prassia, Agreeably to the amended constiz 
tution of 1833, the government was vested in a 
senate composed of a president and eight senators, 
two of whom were cle cted for life, and the other 
six, as well as the president, for six years, One 
of the latter was elected by the clergy (chapter) of 
Cracow. There was a legislative chamber com- 
posed of two senators (one of whom, chosen by the 
chamber, presided at its deliberations), 4 justices 
of the peace, 2 delegates of the clergy, 2 of the 
university, and 20 Tepresentatives, chosen by the 
electoral colleges of the eity and territory. “This 
assembly was convoked every threé years to vote 
the budget, to inquire into the administration of 
the public funds, to elect the members of the senate 
and the different tribunals, aud to discuss the laws 
Presented for its sanction by the senate. But 
from 1826 to 1846 the territory was garrisoned by 
Austrian troops; and at the latter date, as above 
stated, it was incorporated into the Austrian 
empire, 5 

Cracow (an. Carrodunum), a city of Central 
Europe, previously to the 17th century, the me- 
tropolis of the k. of Poland; on the N, bauk of'the 
Vistula, where it is joined by the Radawa, 160 m, 
SSW. Warsaw, and 200 m: NE, Vienna, on the 
railway from Vienna to Lemberg. Pop, 41,086 in * 
1857, excl. of garrison, ‘The city is diviied into 
three portions, one of which, the Jews’ quarter, is 
built on an isl. in the Vistula, The city has, be- , 
sides, several suburbs. Cracow has near it Mount 
Wawel, arock of moderate elevation, but consider- 
able extent, on which are the castle and cathedral Hy 
and two barrows, said to be the burial-places of 
the founder of the city and of his daughter Venda. 
The city itself is old, and irregularly built; but 
its streets are broad, and its churches and other 
public buildings, having many of them interesting 
monuments, and being associated with sume of 
the most important events in Polish history. invest 
it with much interest. It was formerly fortitied, 
but the rampar‘s have been converted jute public 
walks, The royal castle of Cracow, built in the 
14th century, and formerly the residence” of the 
Kings of Poland, though not in ruins, is greatly 
decayed. Tt has been partly destroyed by fire at 
different times, and imperfectly restored; but it 
has suffered more from the effects of war, haying 
beeff in great part demolished by Charles XII. in 

K 
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1702, and stii more from iis change of masters: 
ut one time it was used by the Austrians fur bar- 
racks, and now serves for a workhouse. Of the 76 
churches formerly in Cracow, about 40 are in ruins; 
the cathedral alone has retained its splendour and 
costly decorations, for which, and for its monu- 
ments, it is celebrated. Around its interior are 20 
smali chapels, crowned with domes in the Byzan- 
tine style, Most of the Polish kings and many 
jllustrious men are buried in it; among others it 
contains the tombs of Casimir the Great, of John 
Sobieski, the deliverer of Vienna, and of the ‘last 
of the Poles, Kosciusko and Poniatowski, The 
other churches and palaces have fine paintings, 
statues, and ancient monuments. The episcopal 
palace is the most striking of the modern edifices, 
Sts walls being adorned with paintings in fresco, 
representing the most remarkable events of Jolish 
history. 

‘The university, founded and endowed by 
Casimir the Great, and improved by Ladislaus 
Jaghellon, has lost, most. of its ancient importance. 
Cracow contains a college, a school of arts, an 
aeademy of painting, a public library with 30,000 
vols, and 4,500 MSS., an observatory, and a bo- 
tanical garden, The articles of export and import 
consist principally of skins, linen, wax, corn, wood, 
Himgarian wines, and manufactured articles from 
England and Germany, 

‘About a league W. of the city is an artificial 

tumulus erected to the memory of Kosciusko, 
“On the 16th of Oct, 1820, the senate of Cracow, 
accompanied by vast numbers of the nobles and the 
people from all the adjacent provinces, proceeded 
to deposit the first load of earth upon an eminence 
not far from the walls of the city, which had been 
selected to bear a mountain tumulus in honour of 
the patriotie general, For four years this great 
work was eagerly pursued; citizens of every rank 
toiled at the wheelbarrow ; parcels of the sacred 
soil were sent to join the mass from all the great 
Dattle-fields which had heen sprinkled with Polish 
blood; and the mound gradually rose to an altitude 
of about 150 ft. This monument of clay, planted 
on the soil which has been most frequently and 
grievously convulsed by political revolutions, will 
probably maintain its place as long as the world 
is habitable by men. Of all the structures of 
our age, if structure it can be called, this alone 
seems raised for all time—a thing lasting in itself, 
lasting by the name it bears, and lasting by the 
spirit which made it, when those who raised it 
sha}lall be scattered in uncollected dust,’ (Reeve’s 
Sketches of Bohemia.) 

The city is said to have been built about the 
year 700; by Krak, a Polish duke, from whom it 
derived its name. , It successively belonged to the 
Moraviana and Bohemians, and was taken from 
the latter at the enc of the 10th century by Bo- 
Jeslaus the Great, who made it the cap. of Poland. 
In the 16th century it contained three times its 
present number of inhab. 

CRAIL, a royal and parl. bor. of Scotland, co, 
Fife, 2 m. from the East Neuk of Fife, or Fife 
Ness. Pop. 965 in 1861, It is a decayed place, 
destitute of trade or manufactures. Many of the 
houses, however, are of that massive description 
that indicates former greatness, David I. had a 
palace here, which is now entirely demolished, 
‘The par. church was once collegiate, with a pro- 
vost, sacrist, and ten prebendaries, The famous 
James Sharp, afterwards archbishop of St. Andrew's, 
murdered by the Covenanters on Magus Muir in 
1679, was once minister of Crail. Coal is abun- 
dant in the neighbourhood. 

CRANBOURNE, a town gnd par, of England, 
co, Dorset, dix, Shaston, Area of par, 139730 
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acres, Pop, of ditto, 2.656 in 1861. The town is 
situated in an open pleasant district, 12 m. SSW. 
Salisbury. The church is a fine old structure, 
partly in the Norman, and partly in the earliest 
Gothic, with a noble tower in the later Gothic 
style. ‘There is an almshouse for three old people, 
and a few smaller charities. The ribbon manu- 
facture, formerly carried on here, has declined, and 
the inhabitants are now chiefly employed in agri- 
culture, This par. is the supposed arena of the 
battle between the British, under Boadicea, and 
the Romans. Numerous ‘barrows are dispersed 
over it, in which bones and urns have beén found, 
On the Castle-hill, S. of the town, are the remains 
of a circular fortification, englosing an area of six, 
acres, Cranbourne Chase, a tract extending near- 
ly to Salisbury, was celebrated during both the 
Saxon and the Norman periods, An old embattled 
manor house, called the Castle, still exista, which 
was oceasionally the royal residence: in its hall 
courts were held; and there is a dungeon for the 
confinement of those who infringed on the game - 
laws. Bishop Stillingflect was a native of Cran- 
bourne. 

CRANBROOKE, a town and par. of England, 
co. Kent, lathe of Scray, hund. Cranbrooke, Area 
of par., 10,460 acres, Pop. of ditto, 4,128 in 1861. 
The town, on the Crane (a small stream traversing 
the Weald district), 38 m. SSE. London, consists 
of a main street, nearly 1 m, in length, and a 
smaller one diverging from it. Many of the houses 
are well built, and it is partially paved and lighted, 
and amply supplied with water. ‘The church, re- 
built about 1730, in the later Gothic style, has a 
lofty embattled tower. There are also six dissent- , 
ing chapels; a grammar-school, endowed by Queen 
Elizabeth ; a writing-school, founded in the same 
reign, with a small endowment; and a national 
subscription school. The woollen trade, introduced 
here by Edward ITI, and long considerable, has 
disappeared; and the trade in hops is now the 
staple business of the place. sir R. Baker, the 
antiquary, and Huntington, the founder of a reli- 
rious sect, were natives of this place. 

CRAYFORD, a town and par. of England, co. 
Kent, lathe Sutton-at-Hone; 11m. E, by 8. Lon- 
don by road, and 14% m, by London, Chatham, 
and Dover railway. Area of par., 2,380 acres. 
Pop. of ditto, 3,013 in 1861. The town, situated 
on the Cray, about 4 m. above its confluence with 
the Darent, and on the great road from London to 
Dartford, consists of a long irregular street. The 
church is @ good modern structure, on an acclivity 
at the highem end of the town, Its market has 
been long discontinued, but an annual fair is held 
Sept. 8. Until a recent period, extensive print- 
works were carried on a little below the town; 
and a mill for flattening iron and splitting iron 
into hoops, one of the first of its sort constructed 
in England, was, until recently, in operation, In 
the parish are numerous artificial caves, upwards 
of 100 ft. in depth, increasing in magnitude as 
they recede from the earth's surface. Some of 
them contain several distinct apartments, exca- 
vated in the chalk, supported by pillars left at in- 
tervals for the purpose, Their origin is a matter 
of dispute ; some having supposed them to be mere 
chalk quarries, while by others they are supposed 
to be places of security excavated by the ancient 
Britons or Saxons as receptacles for their families 
and goods during periods of danger. The Roman 
station Noviomagus is supposed to have been near 
Crayford, contiguous to which, a.p, 457, was fought 
the great battle between Hengist and Vortigern, 
which ended in the total defeat of the Britons, 

CRECY, an inconsiderable village of France, 
dép. Somme, 11m, N, Abbeville, famous in history 
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for the victory gained here on the 25th of August, 
1340, by the English forces under Edward III. over 
the French under their king Philip of Valois, The 
French army is believed to have amounted to about 
‘120,00 men, while that of the English was under 
40,000; but the superior discipline and good order 
of the latter more than counterbalanced their in- 
feriority in point of numbers, and enabled them to 
achieve one of the greatest victories of which we 
have any account, ‘The loss of the French, in the 
battle and pursuit, has been estimated at 1,200 
knights, 4,400 gentlemen, 4,000 men at arms, and 
about 30,000 inferior troops. Besides the king of 
¥rance, there were in,the defeated army the kings 
of Kohemia and Majorca, both of ‘whom were 
killed, ‘The crest of the former, consisting of three 
ostrich feathers, with the motto Ich Dien (I serve), 
was adopted by the Black Prince, the eldest son 
of Edward, whose bravery was most conspicuous 
on this occasion; and has been continued as the 
crest and motto of all subsequent princes of Wales 
down to the present times, The loss on the part 
of the English was comparatively trifling. It has 
been said that cannon were first employed by the 
English in this battle, and that they contributed 
not alittle to their success, (Rapin’s Hist, of Eng- 
land, iii, 458, 8vo. edit. ; Hume's ditto, cap. 15.) 

CREDITON, g town and par, of England, co. 
Devon, hund. Crediton, 7m. NW. Exeter, on the 
London and South Western railway. Area of par., 
11,440 acres, Pop. of town, 4,048, and of par. 5,731 
in 1861, The town is situated in a narrow vale be- 
tween two steep ridges, through which the Creedy 
flows and joins the xe alittle lower down, Itisdi- 

{vided into two distinct parts, the E, or ancient town, 
and the W, more modern and larger part, consisting 
chiefly of a broad street along the principal line 
of road from Exeter to N.. Devon, e church, a 
noble building in the later pointed style, with a fine 
tower springing from the centre, was rebuilt in 2 
Henry VII, There are four dissenting chapels; a 
free grammar school, founded by Edward VI, for 
boys of Crediton and Sandford par.,—it has three 
exhibitions to either university ; a blue-coat school, 
founded 1780, and incorporated with a national 
school established 1814, in which 150 boys are in- 
structed, 80 of whom are clothed; a mathematical 
school, founded 1794, for 12 boys; two sets of an- 
cient almshouses ; and several minor charities. 
‘The majority of the labouring pop. are now em- 

~ ployed in agriculture, Formerly there were se- 
yeral large woollen and serge manufactories: at 
present, however, there are no resident manufac- 
turers, though many females weave long ells at. 
their own dwellings, for manufacturers resident in 
N, Towton. This town sent members to the parl. 
at Carlisle, in Edward I, (Willis’s Not. Parl.) It 
was several times the head-quariers of each party 
during the last civil war, “In 1748 it was nearly 
destroyed by fire, and was also seriously injured by 
fire in 1769, 

CREETOWN, a neat marit, village of Scotland, 
co. or stewartry of Kirkcudbright, par. Kirkma$ 
breck, at the head of Wigtown Bay, where it re- 
ceives the Cree, and on the road between Dumfries 
and Portpatrick, Pop. 969 in 1861. The hills in 
the neighbourhood of Creetown seem to be almost 
entirely composed of granite; and an extensive 
“granite quarry, within 2 m, of the village, has 
furnished materials for the Liverpool Docks, There 
used formerly to be large beds of sea shells in the 
vicinity, the shipment of which for manure to 
other places was a considerable source of employ- 
ment; but these are now nearly exhausted. The 
late Dr. Thomas Brown, the celebrated ethical 
philosopher, was born here in 1780, his father 
being minister of the parish. * 
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CREFELD, a thriving town of Rhenish Prussia,. 
cap. cire. same name, in a fertile plain, 6m. W. 
from the Rhine, and 13 m, NW. Dusseldorf, on 
the railway from Cologne to Utrecht and Amster- 
dam. Pop, 50,584 in 1861. It is the principal 
town in-the Prussian dom. for the manufacture of . 
silks, silk velvets, and silk thread. It has also fa- 
brics of woollen, cotton, and linen stuffs, lace, oil- 
cloth, camlets, and earthenware; with tanneries 
and distilleries. The town is well built, with 
wide streets and neat houses, {t has four churches, 
an orphan and a deaf and dumb asylum, a hos- 
spital, a high school, police and commercial cou: 
and is the seat of a court of justice, In its vici- 
nity is an old castle, now used for a silk-dycing 
establishment. In the latter half of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
its pop. was greatly augmented by many reformist 
and Mennonites, expelled from’ the neighbouring 
duchy of Juliers, and who, in return for their hos 
pitable reception, introduced those manufactures 
to which the town owes all its prosperity. 

CREMA, a town of Norther Italy, prov. Cre- 
mona, on the Serio, 25 m. ESE, Milan. Pop, 
8,240 in 1861, The town is surrounded by a brick- 
wall, a ditch, and some other old fortifications, 
and has a castle, which, before the use of artillery, 
was considered one of the four strongést fortresses 
in Italy. It is well built ; streets spacious ; palaces 
and public edifices numerous, including a cathe- 
dral and many other churches, a hospital, three 
separate charitable asylums, and two theatres, 
It has manufactures of lace, hats, linen thread, 
and silks, and is celebrated for the excellence of 
its flax. Very wine, fruit, and fish are ob- 
tained in its vicinity. Crema was founded about 
570 A.v., during the reign of Alboin, the first 
Lombard king of Italy. In 1159 it was sacked 
by Fred. Barbarossa; it was taken by the French 
in 1797, the day after the capture of Lodi. 

CREMONA, a city of Northern Italy, cap. de- 
leg. same name, on the left bank .of the Po, 46 m, 
SE. by E. Milan, and 26 m, NW. Parma, on a 
branch of the railway from Milan to Venice. Pop, 
28,591 in 1861. The town is of .an oval shape, 
about 6 m. in circ.; is surrounded by walls, bas- 
tions, and wet ditches, and defended ‘by a citadel, 
It is well laid out, but has a melancholy appear- 
ance, from the evident signs of decay, and large 
tracts of grass being seen in many of the broad and 
regular streets. Among its 44 churches, the 
Duomo alone has any particular attractions, This 
is an ancient edifice in the style of architecture 
approaching to Saxon, mixed with a sort of mon- 
grel Italian. If not beautiful, it is at least pic- 
turesque; and its lofty tower, 372 ft. in height, is 
singularly so, being adorned with a sort of rich 
open work: it is one of the highest in Italy. The 
interior is composed of a nave with two aisles, 
divided by eight immense pillars, above which are 
@ series of paintings by Bordenone. Near the 
eathedral is an octagon baptistery, said to have 
been once a temple of Minerva. In the town-hall, * 
among others, there is a fine picture by Paul 
Veronese, 

Cremona is the residence of the delegate of the 
prov. and seat of a bishopric ; it has civil, criminal, 
and commercial tribunals, a lyceum, gymnasium, 
superior and fergale schools, several well-attended 
infant.schools, which were the first institutions of 
the kind opened in Italy, a public library, nume- 
rous collections of works of art, two theatres, bar- 
racks, a monte-di-pieta, and several hespitals, asy- 
lums, and other charitable institutions, | ‘The 
manufactures of silk and cotton fabrics are con- 
siderable, and there are others of porcelain and 
earthenware, dyes, and chemical products. During 
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the 17th, and the earlier part of last century, Cre- 
mona was highly celebrated for its musical instru- 
ments, especially its-violins made by the Amati 
and Straduarius, Instruments by these makers 
are now very scarce, and fetch an extraordinary 
price; and the manufacture of violins and strings 
has greatly declined. Cremona has a brisk trade 
in corn, flax, cheese, silk, oil, honey, wax. &, : 
the flax grown in its vicinity is much esteemed. 
This city is very ancient: it was probably founded 
originally by the Gauls, and, together with Pla- 
centia, waa the seat of the first’ colony established 
by the Romans in Cisalpine Gaul; but its antiqui- 
ties have been swept away by the successive re- 
volutionsit has undergone. Having espoused the 
cause of Brutus, Augustus divided its territory 
among his veterans ; and this being insufficient for 
the purpose, he added to it the territory of Mantua, 
as is well known from the line of Virgil :— 
«Mantua ve misere nimitm vicina Cremone!” 

Eclog. ix. 28, 


But it speedily recovered from this disaster, and 
rose to great wealth and eminence. Certainly, 
however, it was, as ‘Tacitus says, ¢bellis civilibus 
infelix.’ In the struggle between Vitellius and 
Vespasian it was occupied by the troops of the 
former, and,,being taken by those of the latter, it 
was sacked and burnt «by the infuriated soldiery. 
(Tacit, Hist,, lib. iii. §§ 26-33.) It was again, in 

. aa far as practicable, restored by Vespasian. From 
the 12th century, downwards, its history is iden- 
tified with that of Milan, Jn 1796 it opened its 
gates to.the French; and from 1800 to 1814 was 
the cap. of the dép, Alto-Po. Vida, bishop of 
Alba, oneof the best modern Latin poets, was Dor 
at Cremona in 1490, 

ORETE (vulg. CANDIA),a large and celebrated 
isl, of the Mediterranean, belonging to the Grecian 
Archipetago, of which it forms the S. boundary, 
Tt lies between 84° 57’ and 35° 41’ N. Jat., and 23° 
29’ and 26° 20’ E, long, its NW. extremity bein, 
80 m. SE. Cape Matapan, in Greece, and its NW. 
termination 110 m, SW. the nearest point of Asia 
Minor, It is long and narrow, its length from E, 
to W. being about 160 m., with a breadth varying 
from 6 to nearly 50 m., but averaging about 20 m. 
Area, 8,200 sq.m. Pop. estimated at 158,000; of 
whom 100,000 are native Greeks, 44,000 Turks, 
and the remainder Hellenes, Jews, and other 
foreigners, Previously to the breaking out of the 
Greek Revolution, the pop. was estimated at about. 
270,000. At the period when it was acquired by 
the Venetians, Crete had probably a pop. of 500,000 
or 600,000, but it fell greatly under their op- 
pressive sway. Its fertility, and the number and 
magnitude of its ancient cities, warrant the sup- 
position that the pop. in antiquity may have 
amounted to 1,000,000 or 1,200,000, (Pashley, ii. 
326.) The isl. at present belongs to Turkey, and 
is divided into the three prov. of Candia, Retimo, 
and Canea, so named from their respective capi- 
tals. ‘hese prov. are subdivided into 20 eparchies, 
or districts, of which Candia comprises 11, Retimo 
4, and Canea 5, 

Topography—Crete is almost wholly covered 
with mountains, A serrated range stretches 
through its whole extent E. to W.: in the E., al- 
though rugged and barren, it attains no great ele- 
vation ; but as it proceeds westwaod, its peaks in- 
crease in height, and are covered with snow even 
inJune. At the W. extremity of the island, the 
range of the White, or Sphakian mountains, rises 
to perhaps 5,000 ft, and Ida (now Psiloriti) the 
loftiest as well as the most famous of the Cretan 
mountains, nearly in the centre of the island is, 
acvording to Sieber 7,674 ft, high. Ida, how&ver, 
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has little besides its height and classical celebrity 
to recommend if The differént mountain ranges 
abound with grottos and caverns, some of which 
are alike extensive and celebrated. Every classi- 
cal reader must be acquainted with the history of 
the famous labyrinth in which Minos kept the 
Minotaur killed by Theseus, A cavern of great 
extent and intri , and which answers in all the 
most essential particulars to the accounts ‘given 
of the labyrinth, ina hill at the S. foot of Mount 
Ida, about 3 m. from the ruins of Gortyna, has 
been visited and described by Tournefort (i. 65), 
Cockerell (Walpole’s Memoirs, i, 405), and others. 
It has been supposed by some that this cavern, 
which consists principally of many long, winding, 
and narrow passages, which can only be safely 
explored by means of a clue, was a quarry whence 
the stones used in the building of Cnossus and 
Gortyna had been derived ; but any such supposi- 
tion seems wholly out of the question; it is not 
possible to imagine, had it been a quarry, that it 
should have been excavated in narrow winding 
passages, as that would have added immeasurably 
to the difficulty and cost of procuring the stones, 
Tournefort has supposed it to have been origin- 
ally @ natural cavern, and that it had been im- 
proved and perfected by art, to make it a place of 
concealment, or refuge, in periods of distress. 

On every side of the island, but especially on 
the S., the mountain region extends quite to the 
coast, which is generally lofty and inaccessible, 
The N, shores present several remarkable head- 
lands, as capes Busa (Corycum), Spada (Psacen), 
Melek (Cyamon Pr.), St. John, Salmone, &c., and 
are indented by many extensive bays, the chief 
of which are those of Kisamos, Khania, Sudha, 
Armyro (Amphimalle) and Mirabel. There are 
some tolerable harbours on this shore; but of these 
the S. coast is entirely destitute, and presents only 
one point worthy of notice, Cape Matala, the most 
southerly of all, belonging to Europe. Several 


j small islands surround Crete, as Grabusa, Dhia, 


Gozo, &c., and in the Bay of Sudha are the 
Leuce, supposed to be the isles of the Syrens 
celebrated by Homer, The plains are few; the 
chief are those in the N. of Crete, surrounding the 
towns of Canea, Candia, &c., and the larger one 
of Gortyna or Messara in the S., through which 
the Messara, the largest stream, flows. There are 
no rivers of any importance, but every little 
Tavine in the furrowed sides of the mountains 
bears its tribute of melted snow to the rich allu- 
vial valleys lying at their feet, rendering them 
abundantly fertile. At the E. and W. extremities 
of Crete there are a few unimportant lakes. 
Climate and Natural Products—In the lower 
parts of the country it never freezes, and in sum- 
mer the heat would be intolerable if not tempered 
by N. winds, which are then prevalent, Rains 
oceur mostly in the spring and autumn, The 
country is generally healthy, and subject to few 
endemic diseases, Granite, schist, slate, &c. are 
emongst the primary rocks of the mountains, but 
calcareous formations, as in Greece, are the most 
common, Crete is not rich in metals; there are 
no mines, though Diodorus Siculus and other 
ancient writers preserve the tradition that iron 
was first discovered here, The mountains are 
clothed with woods of oak, chesnut, walnut, and 
pine trees, and the plune, cypress, myrtle, wild 
olive, vine, carob, aloe, arbutus, ficus indicus, and’ 
a multitude of fine fruits and vegetables grow. 
spontaneously, while the ground is fragrant with , 
aromatic herbs, For Inxuriant vegetation it pre-. 
sents a wide and favourable contrast with some of; 
the arid regions of continental Greece. The wild: 
boar, wild goat, wolf, dc, are met with in the 
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forests, and ganie- of various kinds is plentiful. 
Birds of prey are numerous, but reptiles are few. 
(Pashley, Scott, de.) 

Agriculture—From 1821 to 1830, Crete suffered 
the worst evils of a sanguinary and devastating 
war, and though its agriculture be now somewhat 
revived, it ia still in a deplorable state, Its male, 
pop. has been more than decimated, its olive plan- 
tatiorfs and vineyards uprooted, its villages burned 
down, and much of its most productive land been 
overgrown with rank vegetation, The soil ie for 
the most part light, and but little adapted for the 
eulture of grain, Wheat, barley, and oats are, 
however, grown, and, previously to the Greek 
revolution, wheat was annually exported; but 
sufficient corn is not produced for home consump- 
tion, and Crete is obliged to depend for supplies 
on Egypt and Barca, ‘The chief products are oil, 
silk, wine, raisins, carobs, valonea, wool, oranges, 
lemons, wax, Honey, linseed, and almonds. Cotton 
and flax are also cultivated, and in the mountains 
many of the fruits and vegetables of colder cli- 
mates, The oil is good. Cretan wine is fre- 
quently eulogised by ancient authors. In the 
middle ageg it held the first place amongst the 
exports, and under the names of Malmsey and 
Muscadine, considerable quantities were sent to 
England, The pastures are fine, and cattle of all 
kinds are reared, but their exportation is pro- 
hibited. Poultry are everywhere plentiful. Al- 
most every peasant has his own farm; those who 
have not, cultivate the lands of the aga, or district 

overnor, on a kind of metayer system, the lessor 

furnishing the seed and all the necessaries of 
husbandry, and dividing the crops in equal pro- 
portions with the cultivator, after deducting the 
seventh, to be paid to the government, and the 
seed previously advanced. ‘The Mussulman rural 
pulation has been diminishing ever since the 
d fell under the Egyptian rule, Finding they 
are no longer able to obtain the forced labour of 
the Greeks, they are continually selling their lands, 
which are as eagerly purchased by the Greeks, 
who often borrow money for the purpose at an 
interest of 20 to 30 per cent. per ann. Landed 
Property gives at an average a nett profit of 8 to 
0 per cent. per ann, 
merce and Trade.—'The subjoined table ex- 
hibits the exports of the island (Report by Mr. 
Consul Frank Hay on the Trade of the Island of 
Crete, dated April 26, 1865) for the year 1864 :— 

















‘1864 
Articles = aneT pee 
Quantity Rate Yalno 
"Rad £ os 
Olive Oil , tons} 2,825 40 0 0 i 113,900 0 
Soap . 3 5,029 340 «0 170,986 0 
silk ts] 18,150 | “1 2 0 | 29/965 0 
Wax: tewt) “12] 9100, 214 0 
Honey. : Ibe| 60,820] 0 5 0 1,058 15 
Almonds: ewt,| ‘959 | 3 00 | 2877 0 
Carobs. . ,, | 78,428 | 6 3 6 | 13,724 0 
Valonea ; tons| 565 | 10 0 0 5,650 0, 
Chowe. owt) B54 | 3 5 0 1/800 10 
ranges } per : 
See tooo 6,832 | 016 0 5,465 12 
Wool. . Ibs. — _ = 
Wine + gallons! 18,268 | 0 1 0 913 8 
Linseed bushels; 2,227] 0 3 6 880 14 
‘| Chemuta value! — = 1,870 0 
Raisins . owt! 5,042} 0 7 6 13890 15 
LambSkins No. 7,040 | 0 0 6 176 0 
Cotton . cwt| ‘503 / 9 0 0 4,527 0 
Total . |" 344,407 14 | 











- The manufactures of the island are inconsider- 
‘able. The chief are those of soap, leather, and 
‘spirits: the reat consist only of domestic manufac- 
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tures, as coverlids, sacking, and coarse cloths, 
woven by women and children. There are twenty- 
four soap manufactories at work, capable of pro- 
ducing 6,000 tons a year, though little more than 
half that quantity is made. The article is of good 
quality, highly esteemed in the Levant, and fetehes 
the highest price in the market at Trieste. 

Government.—Crete is governed by a pasha, and 
each province by a president with a large salary, 
who is either a European or Asiatic Turk. In 
each province there is a council consisting of the 
cadi, treasurer, and other functionaries, and of a . 
Turkish and a Greek representative from each of 
its districts, chosen however not by the district 
they represent, but by the pasha himself, from 
whom they receive a salary. ‘These councils de- 
cide on ail judicial questions within their respec- 
tive provinces, and professedly according to the 
code Napoleon. The will of the president deter- 
mines the council. 

The armed force amounts to about 4,500 men, 
chiefly Arabs and Albanians, There are eight 
fortresses, mounting altogether 468 pieces of can- 
non. The fortifications of the principal towns are 
kept in good order; but those of the others are in 
the most neglected state. 

Before the Greek revolution, the Christians and 
Mohammedans were nearly equal as. to numbers; 
the balance is now greatly in favour of the former, 
The island is divided into eight bishoprics, the 
metropolitan bishop residing at the town of Candia, 
There are thirty large monasteries and many small 
ones in the island; and, like the mosques, they are 
all endowed, and possess extensive lands, The 

triarch of Constantinople receives annually from 

‘rete about 250,000 piastres (2,5002). The priest- 
hood are generally very ignorant. 

People—The Cretans are stronger built than 
the inhab. of the other Greek islands; but it is 
said that generally they have not the same intelli- 
gence or vivacity. They are frugal, inoffensive, 
and superstitious in the extreme. Both ancients 
and moderns have accused them of exces— 

ively addicted to lying and thieving; but Pashley 
{i. 86) thinks that in the interior, at least, they . 
hardly deserve this character. They are polite - 
and ceremonious, and dress like other Greeks, ex~ 
cept that the men all wear high boots, and the 
women, when abroad, cover the face. Their 
dwellings are mean and comfortless; the food of 
the peasantry consists mostly of barley bread, 
cheese, olives, pulse,and vegetables, cooked with an 
abundance of oil. The language is modern Greek. 

Antiquities und History.—Crete is highly in- 
teresting from its classical associations. Its his- 
tory leads us back to the earliest. mythological 
ages, It was the bitthplace of Jupiter, ‘king of 
gods and men,’ Adventurers from Pheenicia and 
Egypt introduced arts and sciences into Crete, 
while Greece’and the rest of Europe were involved 
in the darkest barbarism. The laws of Minos 
served 2s a model to those of Lycurgus; so that 
Crete became, as it were, a channel by which the 
civilisation of the East was transferred to Europe. 
Its wealth, and the number (100) and flourishing 
condition of its cities, particularly those of Cnos- 
sus, Gortyna, Cydonia, &c., are repeatedly referred 
to by Homer. Unluckily, however, the most 
violent animosities usually subsisted among the 
principal cities of the island, which formed so 
many independent republics; and Crete was thus 
prevented from playing any conspicuous part in 
the affairs of Greece, or from making that figure 
in history it could hardly have failed to make had 
it been a single state. It was conquered by the 
Romans, after an obstinate resistance, anno 67 B.C. 


After being possessed for a while by the Byzantine 
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emperors, the Saracens took it in the 9th century; 
but being expelled in 952, it'was again restored to 
the Eastern empire, The Genoese, and the Marquis 
of Montserrat, afterwards successively 

it, The Venetians bought it of the latter in 1204; 
and in 1669, after a 24 years’ war, it was conquered 
by the Turks. The revolution in Greece was fol- 
Jowed by one in Crete, which deserved, and would 
doubtless have obtained, a happier issue had not 
the allies confirmed the’ gift of the island, in 1830, 
by the sultan, to Mehemet Ali, for his services 
during the war. Before the outbreak of the Greek 
revolution, Crete was the worst governed and most 
oppressed province of the Turkish empire. Since 
it has belonged to Egypt, notwithstanding the 
tyrannical rule of the viceroy, some amelioration 
has been experienced ; but the Cretans ‘still sigh 
to be united to Greece, or to be taken under the 
protection of some European power,’ a protection 
to which their ancient fame, and their sacrilices in 
the cause of freedom, give them a well-founded 
claim, : 

CREUSE, a dep. of France, reg. centre, having 
N, the déps. Indre and Cher, E. Allier and Puy- 
de-Ddme, 8, Corréze, and W, Haute Vienne. Area, 
556,830 hectares; pop, 270,055 in 1861, Surface 
mostly mountainous, with a general slope towards 
the N. Some of its mountains are so environed 
with volcanic products as to leave little doubt that. 
they were formerly active volcanoes, Plains of 
any extent few. Rivers numerons, including the 
Creuse (whence the dép. has its name), Cher, 
Tardes, &c,, but none navigable. Climate rather 
severe; the summer being comparatively short, 
and the winter long and rigorous. Soil, except in 
the valleys, sandy and little productive, Arable 
lands oceupy about 240,000 hect., pastures, 132,000 
do,, and heaths, wastes, &e., 122,000 do. Agrical- 
ture is in general very backward, and is no where 





pursued on a large scale. Corn, the chief part of | pr 


which is rye, is not grown in sufficient quantity for 
home consumption. . Fruits of various kinds are 
cultivated, but wine is furnished from the neigh- 
pouring déps. Cattle-breeding is rather an impar- 
tant branch of industry. The oxen, which are of 
a middle size, fatten readily, and form a portion of 
the supply for the Paris market, ‘Ihe sheep supply 
annually about 350,000 kilog, of wool, but it is 
mostly of inferior quality. Hogs are reared both 
for home consumption and for exportation. The 
management of bees is well understood, and the 
honey and wax are excellent. Property is here 
very much subdivided; more than three-fourths 
of the estates in the dép. being assessed below 20 
fr. a year, Some coak mines, and quarries of gra- 
nite, building-stone, and plastic clay, are worked. 
Manufactures very few: the chief are those of 
carpets, at Aubusson and Felletin; a porcelain 
factory at Bourganeuf, and some fabrics of paper, 
coarse woollen and linen cloths, glass; earthenware, 
and leather. The exports are limited to some 
thousand head of cattle, timber, coarse woollens, 
carpets, and pottery, with a very curious article, 
namely, hair, which the females of this dép. supply 
in exchange for articles of dress, to the extent of 
many cwt, a year, sent to the coiffeurs of Paris. 
The imports include most articles of prime neces- 
sity, including all the wine and nearly all the 
wheat consumed, with iron, salt, colonial protuce, 
horses, silks, and drugs. The depressed state of 
agriculture and manufactures, and the consequent 
want of employment, occasion the annua! emigra- 
tion of from 22,000 to 28,000 labourers, whe resort 
io other parts of the kingdom in search of work 
aud wages. They leave home in small parties of 
from 4 to 12, which sometihes auément on the 
* road to 300, “Each of these farties travels under 
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the conduct of a master, who undertakes work, and 
engages and those who travel with him. The 
iod of emigration is from March to December. 
is divided into 4 arrond., 25 cantons, and 
269 communes, Chief towns, Gueret, the cap., 
Aubusson, Bourganeuf, and Felletin. Generally 
speaking, this dép. is remarkably free from crime.” 
The whole are poor and economical, but exces- 
sively litigious, The women share in the most, 
laborious occupations, 

CREWKERNE, a town and par. of England, 
near the S. border of the co. of Somerset; in a vale 
watered by the Parret and ‘Axe, 16m, SE. Taunton, 
on the London and South Western railway. Area 
of par., 5,810. acres, Pop. of town, 3,566, and of 
par., 4,705 in 1861. ‘The town consists chiefly of | 
five streets, diverging from a central market-place, 
and is paved, lighted with gas, and amply supplied 
with water. The charch, a cruciform structure in 
the later Gothic sfyle, has a fine elaborately-orna- 
mented tower, and the windows and interior also 
present rich specimens of tracery. A free gram- 
mar-school, founded in 1449, has an armual revenue 
of 3002, and there are four exhib, from it to 
any college in Oxfdrd. There is also a national 
subscription school, and two sets of*almshiouses, 
founded in 1707; the one for six. old. men, the 
other for six old women, There are manufactures 
of sail-cloth, dowlas, and stockings, each of which 
employs a considerable number of hands, 

CRICKLADE, a parl. bor. of England, co, 
Wilts, hunds, Highworth, Cricklade, and Staple, 
in an open level tract, at the junction of the Churn. 
and Key with the Isis; 75 m. WNW, London, by 
road, and 814 m. by Great Western railway, vid 
Purton station. Pop. 36,893 in 1861. The 
; borough consists chiefly of one long street of 
meanly built houses, paved, but not lighted, and 
ty inadequately supplied with water. It com- 
3 two par., St. Mary and St. Sampson, and a 
township, including in all an area of 5,840 acres, 
The church of the former par. is small and an- 
tique, while that of St. Sampson is a spacious 
cruciform building, with a lofty and highly orna- 
jmented tower. It has numerous escutcheons, 
bearing the cognisances of the earl of Warwick, 
and other eminent individuals, and is a fine speci- 
men of the Gothic, In the churchyard is a well- 
preserved cross, with canopied niches, which was 
removed from the High Street, and placed here 
when the old town-hall was demolished. The 
remains of a priory, founded in the Ist of Henry 

IL, are now used as tenements for paupers. 
There are two national schools, supported by sub- 
scription ; formerly an ancient free school existed, 
but the endowment has been lost; a charity, 
producing 125/. a year from land, is approprinted 
to the apprenticing of poor children, The Thames 
and Severn canal passes through the N. end of 
the town; and a branch, joining the Wilts and 
Berks canal at Swindon, erdsses within 1 m, of it, 
‘The inhab. are chiefly engaged in agriculture. 

Cricklade returned 2 mems. to the H. of C. from 
the 2Ist of Edward I, to the Ist of Henry Vi, 
with some interruptions; and from the latter 
reign, continuously to 1780, the right being ex- 
elusively vested in freeholders and copyholders of 
the bor, lands, and leaseholders of the same for 
not less than 3 years. In 1780 (after a contested 
election) the bor., in consequence of its notorious 
corruption, was thrown open, and the freeholiers 
of the 5 adjoining divisions of Highworth, Crick- 
lade, Staple, Kingsbridge, and Malmesbury, ad- 
mitted to a participation in the elective franchise. 
Registered electors, 1,749 in 1861." The bailiff of 
Cricklade is returning officer. This town has con- 
siderable claims to antiquity; but the story of the 
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_» University of Oxfotd being founded by the pro- 





‘fessors and students of an ancient school estab- 
jished here, appears to be wholly destitute of 
foundation. 
CRIEFY, a burgh of barony of Scotland, co. 
» Perth, op a gentle acclivity on the N. bank of the 
Earn (a tributary of the Tay), 17 m. W. Perth. 
Pop. 2,363 in 1861. ‘The place lies near the foot 
of the Grampian Hills, at the mouth of one of the 
important passes to the Highlands, and is the 
second town in the co. It formed, more than 
once, the head-quarters of the Duke of Montrose, 
during the civil wars in the reign of Charles 1, 
and was burnt by the Highlanders in 1715. It 
was formerly the greatest cattle murket in Seat- 
land, but that was transferred to Falkirk in 1770. 
Its chief distinction now consists in its manufac- 
turing industry, There are in Crieff about 500 
hand-loom weavers, chiefly employed in the! 
eotton trade, There is, also, a considerable trade | 
in tambouring and fiowering webs for the Glasgow 
manufacturers, carried on by females. About: 
300 acres of land in the immediate vicinity of | 
the town are let to the inhab. in small patches, ; 
techpically called acres; or in still smaller por-; 





tions, called pecks. ‘There are ‘three places of 
worship ‘connected with the established church, ' 
and several chapels belonging to Presbyterian dis- : 
senters, and an episcopal chapel. 
CRIMEA, the Chersonesus Taurica of the an-| 
cients, a peninsula of Russia in Europe, gevern- ‘ 
ment of Taurida; between 44° 28’ and 46° N. lat., | 
and 32° 33’ and 36° 22’ E. long. It is united on 
the N. to the mainland by the isth. of Perekop, 
5 m, in width, and has on its E, the Sivache, or! 
Putrid Sea (which see), the Sea of Azoff, and the: 
Straits of Yenicalé, by which it is separated from | 
the Isle of Taman, being everywhere else sur- 
rounded by the Black Sea, It is estimated to 
contain about 15;000 sq. m. Pop. estimated, in 
3858, at 500,000. The Crimea is divided into 
two distinct parts, one lying N. and the other S. 
of the river Salghir, which flows from W. to E., 
and is the only stream of any importance in the 
peninsula, ‘The former consists almost entirely of 
vast plains, or steppes, destitute of trees, but 
qovered with luxuriant pasture, except where 
they are interspersed with heaths, salt-lakes, and 
marshes, The climate of this region is fur from | 
good; being cold and damp in winter, and oppres- 
sively hot, and very unhealthy in summer, par- 
ticularly along the Putrid Sea. The aspect and 
climate of the other, or S. portion of the peninsula, 
are entirely different, It presents a succession of 
lofty mountains, picturesque ravines, chasms, and 
the most beautiful slopes and valleys, ‘The moun- 
tains, formed of strata of calcareous rocks, stretch 
along the S. coast from Caffa, on the E., to Bala- 
clava on the W. The Tchadyadag, or Tent 
mountain, the highest in the chain, rises to the 
height of about 5,110 ft. above the level of the 
sea, and several of the other summits attain to a 
considerable elevation, The climate of the val- 
leys, and of the slopes between the mountains and 
the sea, is said to be the most delicious that can 
be imagined; and, besides the common products, 
such as corn, flax, hemp, and tobacco, vines, olives, 
fig-trees, mulberry - trees, pomegranates, and 
:° oranges, flourish in the greatest profusion. Pallas, 
Dr. Clarke, and others, have given the most 
glowing descriptions of this interesting region, 
According to Clarke, ‘1f there exist a terrestrial 
- ise, it is to be found in the district interven- 
+. ang between Kutchukoy and Sudak, on the S. 
coast of the Crimea. Protected by encircling alps 
from every cold and blighting wind, and only 
‘spen to those breezes which are wafted from the 
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S., the inhabitants enjey every advantage of 
clinfate and of situation, Contmnal streams of 
crystal water pour down from the mountains 
upon their gardens, where’every species of fruit 
known in the rest of Europe, and many that are 
not, attain the highest perfection. Neither uA- 
wholesome exhalations, nor chilling winds, nor 
venomous insects, nor poisonous reptiles, nor 
hostile neighbours, infest their blessed territory. 
The life of its inhabitants resembles that of the 
golden age. ‘The soil, like a hot-bed, rapidly puts 
forth such variety of spontaneous produce, that 
Jabour becomes merely an amusing exercise. 
Peace and plenty crown their board; while the 
repose they so much admire is only ‘interrupted 
by harmless thunder, reverberating on rocks above 
them, or by the murmur of the waves on the 
beach below.’ (Clarke, ii, p. 252, 8vo, ed.) But 
if this description be as faithful as it is eloquent, 
it will not certainly apply to any other portion of 
the Crimea, not even to the famous valley of 
Baidar, At certain seasons of the year the finest. 
parts of the peninsula are infested with swarms 
of locusts, which frequently commit the most. 
dreadful devastations, nothing escaping them, 
from the leaves of the forest to the herbs of the 
plain. ‘Tarantulas, centipedes, scorpions, and 
other venomous insects, are also met with in most 
ris; and even to the S$. of the mountains the 
air in autumn is not everywhere salubrious, and 
malignant fevers are not uucommon, 

Owing to the thinness of the population, and 
their want of industry, the Crimea, which in an- 
tiquity was the granary of Athens, and whose 
natural fertility is nowise diminished, does not. 
produce a tenth part of what it might do. The 
steppe, or N. portion, is in general more suitable 
for grazing than for tillage, and is depastured by 
immense numbers of sheep, horses, and blac! 
cattle, Some of the rich Nogai Tartars are said 
to have as many as 50,000 sheep, and 1,000 
horses; and the poor classes have 100 of the 
former and 10 of the latter. Thousands of cattle 
often belong to a single individual: camels also 
are abundant. of horses improved by 
crossing with Arabs. Sheep mostly of the lar 
tailed species peculiar to the Kirghises. ‘I’ 
buffalo 1s domesticated, and yields a rich milk ; 
and the culture of bees is a good deal attended 
to, Though they have renounced their migratory 
habits, the Tartars, who constitute the bulk of 
the population, have little liking to, or skill in, 
busbaudry. Exclusive of milk and other animal 
food, they subsist chiefly on millet, producing, 
however, in some years, as much as 150,000 
chetwerts of wheat for exportation, The moun- 
tainous, or S. portion of the peninsula, furnishes 
large quantities of indifferent wine, with flax, fruits, 
timber, honey, and wax; but the cultivation of 
com is so little attended to, that even in the best 
years its inhabitants bave to import a large pro- 
portion of their supplies. The most important 
aml valuable product of the Crimea is the salt 
derived from the salt-lakes in the vicinity of 
Perekop, Kaffa, Keslow, and Kertsch. It is 
monopolised by the gov., and yields a considerable 
revenue. The quantity exported from the lakes 
near Kertsch amounts to from 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 poods a year: the lakes of Perekop are 
even more pfeductive. At Koslow there is only 
a single lake, About 13,000 men are employed 
in the works; each pood costs the treasury 4 
copecks, or thefeabouts, the expense of production 
being seldom greater than from 6 to 10 copecks. 
overnment sells this salt at 80 copecks per pood, 
except the portiondestined for the consumption 
of the peninsula, which only pays 15 copecks. 
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Exclusive of salt and corn,;the other principal 
articles of export are‘wine, honey (of an excellent 
quality), wax, morocco leather, hides, 2 consider- 
able quantity of inferior wool, with lamb-skins, 
which are highly esteemed. Silks and cottons, 
in the style of the Asiatics, form the basis of the 
import trade; and there are also imported woollen 
staffs, wine, oil, dried fruits, tobacco, jewellery, 
drugs, and spices. The only manufacture worth 
notice is that of morocco leather. Principal 
towns—Kertsch, Caffa, Balaclava, and Koslow, or 
Eupatoria, Sevastopol, the finest harbour in the 
peninsula, is one of the chief stations of the Rus- 
sian fleet. Baktchiserai was the capital under 
the khans; Simpheropol is, however, the modern 
capital, not of the Crimea only, but of the entire 
gov. of Taurida, 

The population consists of Tartars, Russians, 
Greeks, Germans, Jews, Armenians, and gipsics, 
The variety of different nations found in the 
Crimea, and the fact that each lives as in its own 
country, practising its peculiar customs, anc pre- 
serving its religious rites, is one of the remarkable 
circumstances that render the peninsula so curious 
to a stranger. The number of Tartars has de- 
clined considerably, by ‘emigration and otherwise, 
since the occupation of the country by the Rus- 
sians; but they stil] form the nucleus and main 
body of: the population, They consist, Ist, of 
Nogai Tartars, living in villages, who pique them- 
selves on their pure Mongolian blood; 2d, of 
‘Lartars of the steppe, of less pure descent; and 
34d, of those inhabiting the S. coast, a mixed breed, 
largely alloyed with Greek and ‘Turkish blood, 
and despised by the others, who bestow on them 
the contemptuous designation of Tut, or renegade, 
They are all attached to the Mohammedan faith, 
and Simpherupol is the scat of one of the two 
muftis of the Russian empire. The Tartars are 
divided into the classes of nobles (moorzas), of 
whom there are about 250, priests {eeullah)s and 
peasants. A mullah is at the head of every parish, 
and nothing is undertaken without his consent, 
The peasants plough his land, sow and reap his, 
corn, and carry it home; and it is seldom that the 
proprietor takes tithe of the priest, In summer 
the feet and legs of the peasantry are bare, but 
in winter they are clothed after the Russian 
fashion, They are simple in their manners and 
dress; and their sobriety, chastity, cleanliness, 
and hospitality have been highly ‘eulogised, and 
probably exaggerated; they live principally on 
the produce of their flocks and herds; are wedded 
‘to routine practices; and if they be not, as Pallas 
scems to have supposed, decidedly averse from 
labour, they at all events are but little disposed 
to be industrious, The emigration that took place 
after the occupation of the country by the Russians 
was owing quite as much to the efforts of the 
Jatter to convert the Tartars into husbandmen, as+ 
to the excesses they committed. (Reuilly, p. 176, 
In their diet they make great use of honey, and 
are much addicted to smoking. Every family 
has two or more copies of the Koran, which the 
childsen are taught to read; but in despite of this, 
and of the schools established in their villages, 
they are, for the most part, exceedingly ignorant. 

The Greeks established themselves in the Cri- 
mea, and founded several colonies upon its coasts, 
nearly six centuries before the Christian era’ The 
country fell successively into the possession of 
Mithridates, and of the Romans, Goths, and Huns. 
In 12387 it was taken possession of*by the Tartars. 
About the same time its ports were much resorted 
to by the Venetians and Genoese: the latter of 
whom rebuilt Caffa, the ancient Theodosia, and 
made it the centre of their power and of the &- 
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tensive commerce they carried on in the Euxine. 
In 1476 the Turkish sovereign Mahomet II. ex- 
pelled the Genoese, and reduced the peninsula to 
a sort of colonial dependency of the Ottoman em- 
pire, leaving it to be governed by a khar or native 
prince. This state of things continued for about 
three centuries, or till Catherine If, stipulated for 
the independence of the Crimea. In 1783, the 
khan having abdicated, the armies of Russia took 
forcible possession of the country, which was 
secured to her by the peace of 1791.’ The Crimea 
became the theatre of one of the most sanguinary 
wars of modern times in 1854, Great Britain and 
France having taken part in a dispute between 
‘Yarkey and Russia, and not finding themselves 
able to attack the latter power with sufficient 
energy at the mouth of the Danube, resolved to 
invade the Crimea in the summer of 1854, Having 
effected a landing, there followed, Sept. 20, the 
battle of Alma, the capture of Balaclava, and the 
siege of Sebastopol, extending from Oct. 17, 1854, 
to Sept. 8, 1855. The treaty of Paris, of March 30, 
1856, net result of the war, nominally crippled the 
power of Rugsia in the Black Sea, by reducing the 
fleet of war and the aggressive strength of the 
maritime forces in Sebastopol. Succeeding years, 
however, proved the entire ineffectiveness of these 
treaty stipulations. 

CROATIA (AUSTRIAN), called by the inhab, 
Horvath Orszag, a prov. of the Austrian empire, 
regarded as forming the marit, portion of Hungary ; 
between lat, 44° 7’ and 46° 23’ N., and long. 
14° 23’ and 47° 31’ E.; having NW. Carniola and 
Styria, NE. Hungary Proper, E. and SE. Sla- 
yonia, Turkish Croatia, and Dalmatia, and SW. 
the Adriatic. Shape very irregular; length NE, 
to SW. 150 m., breadth varying from 80 te 125 m. 
area, 9,900 sq.m. Pop. 876,009. in 1857. The 
S. portion of Croatia is mountainous, being inter- 
sected by the Julian Alps and their ramifications, 
N. of the Save the surface, is rather hilly than 
mountainous, but a continuation of the Carnie 
Alps traverses the N. portion of the country, 
dividing the waters which flow into the Drave 
from those which flow into the Save and Unna, 
‘The valleys are numerous, and there are some 
considerable plains, ‘The principal rivers are the 
Drave, separating Croatia from Hungary; the 
Unna, which for the most part forms its boun- 
dary on the side of Turkey; and the Save and 
Kulpa by which it is intergected. Climate varies 
yery much in different parts, Along the Adriatic, 
it is similar to that of the opposite coast of Italy ; 
and the olive and other fruits of S. climates grow 
in perfection: in the N, also it is warmer than in 
Hangary ; but in the elevated mountain region of 
the § w frequently falls in Aug. or Sept., and 
lies till the following April or May. The moun- 
tain rauges are composed chiefly of limestone; 
they however afford not only fine marble, ala 
baster, and gypsum, but porphyry, gneiss, clay- 
slate, and quartz. The upper soil is frequently 
gravelly or sandy; it is less fertile in the 8. than 
in the N., where maize, barley, buckwheat, millet, 
and oats are grown in ‘considerable quantities. 
But little wheat and rye are cultivated, and the 
flax and hemp produced are sufficient ‘only for 
home consumption. The most abundant fruit is 
the Damascene plum, of which the favourite be- 
verage of the Croats and Illyrians is made. ‘The 
vine is, however, cultivated to some extent in the 
N., and a strong and full-flavoured wine is made; 
most part of which is consumed in the prov. 
‘There are large forests, and timber is an important 

uct, ‘The pastures are limited, and but. little 
fodder is grown, so that the rearing of cattle is 
but little attended to, Hogs, which feed in the 











various parte; and small quantities of gold 







CROMARTY 
woods, are the -mos¢-plentiful domestic animals. 
Trop, copper, lead, alittle silver are found in 
are 
obtained by washing the sands of the Drave. 
Coal, sulphur, and salt are the other chief mineral 
products. Manufactures very few, and of the 
‘ madest kind. Croatia is divided into six cos.; its 
principal cities, Agram, the cap., Warasdin, Carl- 
stadt, Bellovar, Kreutz, and Fiume, the principal 
_Sea-port. It has its own provincial diet, the same 
as all the other provinces of the empire (see 
AusTRIA), and is likewise represented in the 
reichsrath, or central parliament. The inhab. 
are either Roman Catholics, or of the united Greek 
Church ; the former are under the bishop of Agram; 
the latter have their own bishop, who resides at 
Kreutz. The Croats are of a Slavonian stock, 
speaking a dialect which has a greater affinity 
with the Polish than any other language: they 
-are the descendants of the Chrobaks, who settled 
here in 640, and established several extensive 
zupanies, or duchies, Towards the end of the 10th 
century, Croatia was erected into a kingdom, 
which acquired dominion over parts of Dalmatia 
and Bosnia: about 1180, it was incorporated with 
Hungary. Its present constitution, which made it 
an integral part of the Austrian empire, was pro- 
claimed Feb, 26, 1861. 
Croatia (TuRKISH). See Bosnia, 
CROMARTY, a small co, of Scotland, consist- 
ing of various detached portions, about 14 in 
number, almost wholly included in Ross-shire, 
with which it is cennected in the return of a 
member to the H. of C,  Tts area, incl. Ross, is 
8,157 sq. m., or 2,016,375 acres; pop. 81,406 in 
1861. The old valued rent was 1,0741.; the new 
valuation, for 1863-4, was 8,178/, Registered 
electors 48 in 1864, 
CRoMARTY, @ sea-port town and parl, bor. of 
Scotland, cap. of the above co., on a low alluvial 
romontory, at the S, entrance to the Cromarty 
. oe Pop. 1,491 in 1861. Though irregularly 





. > built, it is neat and clean, Owing to its situation, 


its communication with differeut parts of the 
country is interragted by friths and arms of the 
gea. The Cromurty Frith, the mouth of which is 
formed by two richly wooded hills, nearly alike, 
and about 2 m, apart, extends about J0 m. in- 
land, forming a most spacious bay, with deep 
water, and sufficient to afford safe anchorage for 
every navy in the world, Cromarty, though in 
“former times a royal burgh, was disfranchised by 
the Scottish parliament in the 17th century, and 
is now only a burgh of barony, It has an ex- 
“-eellent pier and harbour, vessels of 400 tons 
coming close up to the quay. ‘The inhabitants 
* have to engaged extensively in the herring 
+ fishery. In some instances, not fewer than 20,000 
barrels are stated as having been cured in the 
town in a single year, Cromarty has long carried 
on a considerable trade in the hempen manu- 
facture, including sacking and sailcloth. It also 
enjoys an extensive trade in pork for the English 
., market, the value of thé quantity exported varying 
from 16,000/. to 20,0002. annually. Ship-building 
¢-ip cartied on to a trifling extent, A steamboat 
plies between Cromarty and Leith; and there is 
also regular steam communication with London. 
Cromarty unites with Dingwall, Dornock, Kirk- 
FAwall, and Tain in sending a member to the H. of C. 
Beg tered electors 33 in 1864. Sir Thomas Ur- 





, the eccentric but learned author of the 
5 Jewel,’ ‘ Logopandecteision,’ and numerous other 
E works, was proprietor of the whole co, of Cro- 


‘CROMER. a gea-port town and par. of England, 
"eo, Norfolk, hund. N. Expingham, on a high cliff 
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on. the NE. coast, 21 m. N. Norwich. Area of 
800 acres: pop. of do.” 1,232 im 1831, and 
1,367 in 1861. Cromer was, formerly but a small 
fishing station ; but of late years it has been much 
resorted to by sea-bathers, attracted by the fine 
beach and picturesque scenery of the vicinity. 
The older part consists of mean, badly arranged 
tenements; but the moge modern houses, near the 
sea, are much superior, and pleasantly situated. 
The church, in the later Gothic style, has a pin- 
nacled tower, 160 feet in height. “There is also a 
dissenting chapel, and a national subscription 
school, Some remains of an ancient abbey, and 
of the old walls which surrounded the town, are 
still traceable. A fort and two half-moon bat- 
teries were erected during the late war on an 
adjoining eminence, About 3m. E. of the town 
is Foulness lighthouse, furnished with a revolying 
light, and having the lantern elevated 274 feat above 
the level of the sea. In consequence of the dan- 
gerous character of the coast, there are three other 
lighthouses betwixt this place and Yarmouth, The 
parish was formerly of much wer extent; and. 
at the period of Domesday Book included the town. 
of Shipden; which subsequently with its church, 
and also a considerable number of houses in an. 
adjoining parish, were swept off by an inroad of 
the ocean. The sea is here, in fact, constantly - 
gaining on the land. In the winter of 1825, 
some cliffs contiguous to the lighthouse, 250 ft. in 
height, were precipitated into the sea, their frag- 
ments covering 32 acres, (Lyell’s Geology, i. 
396.) The inhabitants are mostly engaged in 
the fishery ; the coasting trade is also carried on, 
though under considerable difficulties, from the 
want of a proper landing-place, which makes it 
necessary to employ carts to load. and unload 
the vessels lying on the beach at low water 
Cromer Bay is exceedingly dangerous, and has 
thence obtained from the sailors the expressive 
name of the ‘Devil’s Throat.’ Exports chiefly 
corn; imports, coals, tiles, and oil-cake. Many 
attempts have been made to construct a pier, 
but it has always been swept off. Life-boats are 
kept in constant readiness on the beach, an@ have 
been the means of rescuing many from destruction. 

CROMFORD, a chapelry and town of England, 
co, Derby, hund. and par. of Wirksworth, on the 
Derwent, near the 5. end of Matlock Dale; 18 m, N. 
by W. Derby, and 445 m, NW. London by Mid- 
land railway, Pop. 1,291 in 1831, and 1,140 in 
1861. The town is mostly on the N. side of the 
stream, and is surrounded on the N,, S., and W. 
by lofty calcareous rocks: the houses are mostly 
small neat buildings, occupied by work-peoplo 
employed in the adjoining cotton factories? ‘There 
is a neat episcopal chapel, founded by Sir k. 
Arkwright ; a Wesleyan chapel; two.goud school- 
Tooms, built in 1833; and almshouses for six poor 
widows. The town owes its rise to Sir R. Ark- 
wright, the great founder of the ‘British cotton- 
manufacture, who built here two large cotton 
mills—(the first in 1771, the other a few years 
subsequently) —where his great improvements 
were bronghit into successful operation : these and 
another factory are still in the possession of his 
family. Lead and lime mines are worked in the 
immediate vicinity. The S. terminus of the 
Cromford and Peak Forest railway is at this 
town, and fromeit a canal extends to the Erewash * 
canal near Langley Bridge. 

CRONSTADT (Ger. Kronstadt; Hung: Brasso), 
a town of Transylvania, near its SE, extremity, 
being the largest and most populous, as well aa 
the principal inanalacang: and commercial town 
in that the same name in the 
« Sdf&kon- 
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country ; Cap, co, of 
-Jand,’ in a narrow valley, 120 m, SE. 
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Klausenburg. Pop. 26,826 ig 1857. ‘ If the reader 
‘will understand the situation of Kronstadt, let him 
imagine an opening in the long line of mountains 
which separate Transylvania from Wallachia, in 
the form of a triangle, between the legs of which 
stands an isolated hil Within this triangle lies 
the town of Kronstadt, and on the top of the 
isolated hill there is a modern fortress of some! 
strength. The mountains come so close down on 
the Hittle valley, that the walls are in many places 
Duilt part of the way up their sides” (Paget, Hun- 
gary, ii, 434.) Cronstadt Proper, or the ‘ Inner 
‘Town,’ is small, rectangular, surrounded by walls, 
towers, and ditches, and entered by five gates, It 
is regularly and well built, with paved streets, 
‘The inhabitants are mostly of Saxon descent. 
Blumenan, the E. suburb, is chiefly inhabited by 
Szeklers, as Bulgarey, the S. suburb, is by Wal- 
lacks; the latter is built on a height interspersed 
with gardens, and separated from the inner town. 
by a large open esplanade, omamented with 
avenues of trees and a Turkish kiosk. Alstadt, 
the other suburb, is on the N, side. The chief 
public edifices in Cronstadt ate the great Lu- 
theran church, a venerable Gothic building of the 
14th century; the Lutheran college, Wallack and 
Roman Catholic churches, the former rebuilt by 
Elizabeth, empress of Russia, in 1751, town-hall, 
barracks, two hospitals, the workhouse, several 
different schools, and the great market-house, In 
the latter, Saxons, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Mol- 
davians, Szeklers, Hungarians, Turks, Wallacks, 
and gipsies meet to make up the bustling and 
motley crew. Its proximity to Turkey has intro- 
duced a good deal of Turkish habits and manners. 
But Croustadt is principally distinguished by its 
industry. 7 
‘A rapid ‘stream rushes in various channels 
through the streets, and makes itself useful to a; 
host of dyers, feltmongers, tanners, and millers, | 
with which this little Manchester abounds, Kron- 
stadt and its neighbourhood are, in fact, the only 
parts of Transylvania in which any manufactured 
produce is prepared for exportation, and here it is! 
cartied on to a considerable extent. ‘The chief) 
articles produced are woollen cloths of a coarse { 
description, such as are used for the dresses of 
the peasants, linen and cotton goods, stockings, 
skins, leather, wooden bottles of a peculiar form 
and very much esteemed, and light wagons on 
‘wooden springs, The principal part of its exports 
are to Wallachia and Moldavia, A considerable 
transit commerce between Vienna and the princi- 
palities is likewise carried on through Kronstadt, 
which is chiefly in the hands of a privileged com- 
pany of Greek merchants.’ (Paget, ii. 486, 486.) 
The first paper-mill and printing press in Tran- 
sylvania were established at Cronstadt. 
CronsTApt, or KxonsTapr, a strongly fortified 
marit. town of Russia in Europe, gov. Peemburg, 
of which city it is the port, besides being the prin, 
cipal station of the Russian navy. Pop. 29,116 in 
1858," The town stands on the SE. extremity of 
the sandy island of Kotline in the Gulf of 
Finland, about 20 m, W. Petersburg, with which 
it is connected by regular steamers. Its shape is 
triangular, its base being towards the S. Being, 
as it were, the outwork of Poggreburg, it is very 
strongly fortitied. The narrow channel which 
bounds the island of Kotline S.and is the only 
practicable passage from the Gulf of Finland to 
the cap., is protected on the side of Cronstadt by a 
fortress erected on a detached islet; and on the 
opposite side by the batteries of the Riesbank and 
the castle of Cronslot, The streets of Cronstadt 
aro regular and generally paved; but the houses 
are mostly of wood, and only one story in height, 














CROWLAND 
There - ars. about 160. stone buildings, most of 
which belong o the goveMment. The town is 
divided int two grand sections, those of the com- 
mandant and the admiralty, and into four sub- 
divisions ; it is traversed by two navigable canals, 
those of Peter the Great and of Catherine. The 
former, commenced in 1721 and finished in 1752, 
is 34 furlongs in length, by about 30 yds. wide, 
and bordered with stonework. It is in the form 
of a cross, one of its arms communicating with a 
dock paved with granite, in which ten ships of the 
line may be red at once, The Catherine 
canal, begun in 1782, is rmauch more extensive, 
and bordered with granite: it communicates with 
the mercantile port, and is used chiefly for com- 
mercial Between these two canals is 
the Italian_palace, built and formerly inhabited 


| by Prince Menschikoff, now a school for Baltic 


pilots with 300 pupils. The other principal public 
buildings and establishments are, the naval hos- 
pital with 2,500 beds, the civil hospital, arsenal, 
cannon and ball foundry, admiralty, barracks, 
custom-house, Protestant college, several schools, 
nobility’s club, three churches, and two chapels 
appropriated to the Greek faith, and Lutheran, 
English, and Roman Catholic chapels, Peter the 
Great had a residence and a garden here: the 
latter continues to be a public promenade: but 
of the trees planted by the creative hand of 
Peter, only a few remain: here is, however, a bust 
of the great emperor on a column, which bears an. 
inscription stating that he founded Cronstadt in 
1703, of S. side of the town are the threo 
rts: the E, or Imperial port will accommodate 
35 ships of the line, besides small vessels; the 
second or middle port, used chiefly for the equip- 
ment or repair of ships, has been already noticed, 
and has attached to it some building docks and 
pitch-houses, and a powder-magazine; the W. or 
mercantile port is capable of accommodating 600 
vessels of any size. All these ports are very 
strongly fortified, of a convenient depth, and 
safe; but the freshness of the water injures ships 
which remain long in them; and the bay of 
Cronstadt is liable to be blocked up with ice for 
several months of the year. 

Two-thirds of the whole external commerce of 
Russia is carried on through Cronstadt. Most ships 
load and unload here, and goods are conveyed to 
and from Petersburg by means of lighters, the 
channel higher up being generally available 
only for vessels drawing not. more than 7 or 8 ft. 
of water. (For further particulars respecting the 
trade of Cronstadt see PETERSBURG.) 

CROWLAND, a town and par. of England, co. 
Lincoln, parts of Holland, wapent. Elloe, Area 
of par., ine. Deepening Fen, 29,070 acres. Pop. 
of town 2,413 and of par. 3,148 in 1861. The town. 
is situated in a low flat district, 8 m. NE. Peter- 
borough, on the rivers Welland and Nene, and the 
Catwater drain. The communication between its 
different parts was formerly kept up by a bridge 
of singular construction, impassable for carriages, 
built in the reign of Edw. LL.; but as the two 
streams have both been covered in, sewer-like, in 
recent years, the ‘ triangular bridge,’ as it is called, 
stands now in the middle of a rather broad tho- 
roughfare; a singular object for the curious tra- 
veller. At Crowland was formerly one of the 
most celebrated of English abbeys. The present 
church forms but a small portion of that originally 
attached te the abbey, but it is, notwithstanding, 
a very fine specimen of the later Gothic style : its 
W. front is elaborately ornamented, and bas ‘sta- 
tues of several kings and abbots, The windows 
and interior tracery are also very splendid. ‘ihe 
remains of the abbey are highly interesting. -It 
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was buill on piers, of which many remain. The 
ruins are partly in_ the Norman and partly in the 
different periods of the Gothic style. It was ori- 
ginally founded by Ethelbald, in 716: though 
several times destroyed, it was as often rebuilt 
with augmented splendour: its endowments 
were most ample ; and its revenue at the disso- 
lution in the reign of Henry VHI. amounted to 
1,2172, 5s. 11d, a year. From this period it fell 
into decay ; and during the civil war (after bemg 
fur some time occupied as a garrison) was almost 
wholly demolished, A market formerly beld in 
the town has long been removed to Thorney ; but 
there is still an annual fair, on Sept. 5, for cattle 
and flax, The inhab, are chietly employed in agri- 
culture, The par., formerly for the most. part an 
unprofitable morass, has, by dint of draining, been 
converted into rich arable and pasture land: to 
assist in this are several powerful windmills, which 
pump up the superfluous water into channels, which 
conduct it off, An extensive fishery (formerly be- 
-longing to the abbey, and now to the crown) in- 
cludes many decoys for wildfowl of which this 
parish furnishes a large supply to various markets. 
Geese are also largely reared, (Stukcley’s Itinera- 
rium Curiosum, p. 83.) 

CROYDON, a town and par. of England, co, 
Surrey, hund, Wallington, 9 m, S, London by 
rail, and 10 m, by South Fastern and by London, 
Trighton, and South Coast railway. Pop. of town 
20,325, and of par. 80,240 in 1861, The town is 
situated on the borders of Banstead Downs, near 
the source of the Wandle, The parish church, the 
finest in the co., in the later pointed style, has a 
jofty tower with pinnacles, and contains many fine 
old monuments, chiefly of archbishops of Canter- 
bury. This originated in the circumstance of the 
archbisbops of the metropolitan sce having for- 
merly resided in a palace here, the remains and 
grounds of which were sold in 1780. ‘There are 
several other churches, built by parliamentary 
grant, within a recent period : one near Croydon 
Common, with 400 free sittings, the other at Nor- 
‘wood, with 632; also a number of dissenting cha- 
pels; afree school, founded. 1710, for 20 children ; 
a school of industry for girls ; a school for edu- 
eating 150 children of Quakers, removed from 
Islington, 1824 ; a Lancastrian school ; and a na- 
tional school, The last occupies the schoolroom 
of the Trinity Hospital, founded by Archbishop 

' Whitgift in 1496, for a warden, ‘schoolmaster, 
~ chaplain, and not less than 30 or more than 40 
+ poor brothers and sisters: the income, which ori- 
ginally amounted to about 200/ a year, is now 
nearly 2,0004; the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
visitor, The building (with a chapel annexed) 
forms three sides of a quadrangle, in the domestic 
style of that.period : there are also two sets of 
almshouses, and several minor charities ; a small 
theatre, seldom opened. A handsome town-hall, 
stirmounted by a dome, was built in 1807, in which 
the summer assizes of the co, are held, alternately 
with Guildford ; when not thus used, it is occupied 
as acorn-market. On the site of the old town-hall 
is a structure used as a prison during the assizes, 
and at other times as a poultry and butter market. 
‘The co. magistrates hold petty sessions weekly for 
the district ; and there is a court of requests for 
debts under 5L, whose jurisdiction extends over 
cthe hundred, Market, ‘Saturday. Fairs, July 6, 
for cattle ; Oct. 2, horses, cattle, sheep, pigs; the 
latter is also a crowded pleasure fair, and noted for 
the large quantity of walnuts brought to it. The 
principal line of road from London to Brighton 
passes through Croydon, and it also communicates 
with the metropolis by two lines of railways. In 
consequence of this facility of intercourse a great 
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many persons engaged in London during the day 
have taken up their residence at Croydon, which has 
Ted to the ercetion of a vast. number of ‘ villas’ and 
other houses of a similar description. The members 
for the E, division co. Surrey areelected here, Croy- 
don is the centre of a poor union of 10 parishes. At 
Addiscombe, 14 m, distant, a military college was 
established in 1809, for cadets in the E. L Com- 
pany’s service; it had, till its extinction, which 
took place with that of the company, about 14 
professors and masters in the various departments, 
and usually from 120 to 150 students, 

Croydon is the supposed site of the Voviomagus 
of Anfonine’s Itinerary. On Broad Green, near it, 
are traces of the Roman road from’ London to 
Arundel, and many Koman coins have been found : 
there are also many remains of an older period; 
amongst others, a cluster of twenty-five tumuli, 
on a hill, between the town and Addington Park. 
(the Archb, of Canterbury's seat), anda circular 
encampment with a double moat, 

CRUZ (SANTA), the most S, of the Virgin 
Islands in the W. Indies, belonging to Denmark, 
and situated in the Caribbean Sea, about lat, 17° 
5’ N., and long. 64° 40’ W.; 60 m. ESE. Porto 
Rico. Length, E. to W., 20 m.; average breadth, 
5m. Area about 100 sq.m. Estim. pop. 32,000, 
There is a chain of hills in the N, ; but the island 
is generally level. ‘The coasts are much indented, 
and preseut numerous harbours, the best of which 
are those of Christianstadt and Friederichstadt. 
The rivulets are dricd up during a part of the 
year, and water is then scarce and bad. The 
climate is unhealthy at certain seasons, Soil 
fertile, producing the sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, 
and indigo. The average valuc of the produce 
of sugar amounts to about 1,200,000 rix dollars, 
and that of rum to 500,000 rixdollars a year. 
Timber is scarce. The principal town, Christian- 
stadt, the cap, of all the Danish possessions in the 
W. Indics, is situated on the declivity of a hill on 
the NE. shore of the island ; it is well built, and 
has 4,000 inhab. Its port is secure, and defended. 
by a battery. Friederichstadt, on the W. coast, 
has 1,200 inhab, This island was discovered by 
Columbus in his seeond voyage. ‘Lhe Dutch, Bug- 
lish, French, Spaniards, and Danes alternately 
Pomcered it till 1314, when it was finally ceded to 

enmark, : 

CSABA, a large market town of Hungary, in 
the Great Hungarian plain beyond the Thiciss, 63 
m. SSW, Debreczin. Pop. 27,865 in 1857. The 
inhab. are. mostly Protestants. Previously to 
1840, Csaba was but a village, ‘ the largest. village 
in Hungary,’ It has an extensive trade in com, 
wine, cattle, fruit, hemp, and flax. we 

CSANAD, a town of Hungary beyond the 
Theiss, cap. co, of same name, on the Maros, 
7m, SE, Mako, Pop, 2,903 in 1857. Tt was for- 
merly a poptlous and flourishing place ; but its 
castle is now in ruins, its bishop non-resident, and 
the county meetings have been transferred to 
Mako, 

CSONGRAD, a market town of Hungary, be- 
tween the Danube and Theiss, on the right bank * 
of the latter, immediately after the*influx of the 
Kérbs; 31 m. N. Szegedin, on the railway from 
Szegedin to Pesth, Pop, 16,200 in 1857, The town. 
is well built, and contains the ruins of an ancient 
castle. It was ghe original cap. of the co. of same 
name; but the county meetings are now held 
at Sfeceden, = 

CUBA, an isl. belonging to Spain, being the 
largest, most flourishing, and important of the 
Antilles, or W, Indian isls, It was discovered by 
Columbus, Oct, 28, 1492; and was first called 
Juama, in honour of Prince John, son of Ferdinaud 
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and Isabella; afterwards Ferdinando, in memory 
of the Catholic king; then successively Santiago 
and Ave Maria, in deference to the patron saint of 
Spain and the Virgin ; and by Spanish geogra- 
phers La lengua de péjaro, as being descriptive o 

its form, The name Cuba was that in use among 
the aborigines at the time of its discovery. 

Form, Position, and Extent.—Its figure is long 
and narrow, approaching to that of a crescent, with 
its convex side looking towards the Arctic Pole; 
its W. portion, lying between Florida and the 
peninsula of Yucatan in Mexico, leaves two en- 
trances into the Gulf of Mexico; the distance 
from Cape St, Antonio, the most W. point of the 
island, in lat. 21° 54’ N., long. 84° 57’ 15” W., 
the nearest point in Yucatan, is 125 m. across; 
and that from Point Icacos, the most N. point in 
the island, in lat, 23° 10’ N,, long. 81° 11’ 45" W,, 
to Cape ‘Tancha, the S.. extremity of Florida, 
being 130m. across, Point Maysi, the E, extremity 
of Cuba, lat. 20° 16’ 40” N., long. 74° 7’ 53” W., 
is 49 m. NE. by E. from Cape San Nicholas Mole, 
in Hayti; and Cape Cruz, in Cuba, is about 95 m. 
N. from the nearest point of Jamaica. The 
greatest length of the island, following its curve, 
is about 800 m,; its breadth, which is very irre- 
gular, varies from 130 to 25m. The total area of 
the island is stated, in the census of 1861, to em- 
Drace 48,489 sq. miles, or about as large as Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, and Switzerland taken to- 
gether, Its coasts are very much indented, and it 
is surrounded by many islands, islets, and reefs. 
Notwithstanding the general difficulty of approach- 
ing its shores, it has several excellent harbours, 
that of the Havannah being one of the best in 
the world, The land along the sea-shore, almost 
ail round the island, is so low and flat as to be 
scarcely raised above the level of the sea, which 
greatly increases the difficulty, especially in the 
rainy season, of communicating with the interior, 
In the ons, Hear the shore, especially on the 
N, side of the island, which are filled with sea 
water during spring tides, sufficient salt is collected 
for the use of the inhab, A cordillera stretches 
from the one end of the isl, to the other, dividing 
it into two unequal sections, that on the N, side 
being for the most part the narrower of the two. 
Of the geology little is known beyond what may 
be found in Humboldt, The cordillera is one 
great calcareous mass, which is found to rest on a 
schistose formation. Its summit presents a naked 
ridge of barren rocks, occasionally interrupted by 
more gentle undulations. It attains, in some 
parts, to an elevation of about 7,000 ft. 

Climate.—In the W. half of the isl, the climate 
is such 4s to be expected along the N, limit of the 
torrid zone, presenting many inequalities of temp, 
from the near neighbourhood of the American 
continent, The seasons are spoken of as the 
rainy and the dry, but the line of demarcation is 
not very clearly detired. The warmest months 
are July and August, when the mean temp. is from 
28° to 29° of the centigrade, or from 82° to 84° 
Fabr, The coldest months are Dec. and Jan., 
when the mean temp. is nearly 10° Fahr. less than 
under the equator, During the rainy season the 
heat would be insupportable but for the regular al- 
ternation of the land and sea breezes. The weather 
of the dry season is comparatively cool and agree- 
able, It never snows, but hail and hoar frost are 
not uncommon ; and at an elevation of 300 of 400 
ft. above the level of the sea, ice has been found 
several lines in thickness,,when the N. wind has 
happened to prevail for several weeks in succession. 
Huwricanes are not so frequent as in Hayti and 
the other W. Indian isls., and seldom do much 
damage on shore, In the E, part of the isl, far- 
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ticularly in the neighbourhood of Santiago, earth- 
quakes are not uunfrequent, The most severe on 
record are those which took 
1766, and 1826. 

Animal Kingdom.—The only indigenous quad- 
raped known in the island is the jutia or hutia, 
shaped liked a rat, but from 12 to 18 in. in length, 
exclusive of the tail; of a clear black colour, 
feeding on leaves and fruits, and inhabiting the 
hollows and clefts of trees. Its flesh, though in- 
sipid, is sometimes eaten. Amphibious oviparous 
animals, the crocodile, cayman, manati, tortoise, 
and jicotea ; the first on the coast, and the others 
in the rivers and lagoons. The perro jibaro is the 
domestic dog restored to a state of nature, It 
becomes fierce and carnivorous, though not so much, 
so as the wolf of Europe; never attacking man 
until pressed in the chase. Whatever be their 
original colour, they uniformly degenerate into a 
dirty black, with a very rough coat. In spite of 
the efforts made to extirpate them, they increase 
in numbers, and do great damage among the 
cattle. The domestic cat, called the gato jibaro, 
when it becomes wild, commits similar dépreda- 
tions on the poultry yard, ‘The most. valuable of 
the domestic animals are the cow and pig. The 
sheep, goat, and ass are not in such general use, 
although within these few years the great jackass 
of the peninsula has been introduced with some 
success, for the purpose of breeding mules, The 
feathered race are remarkable for the beauty of 
their plumage ; but are far too numerous for sepa~ 
rate notice. The rivers, though not large, are well 
supplied with excellent fish, as are the bays and 
inlets with the natives of the deep. Oysters and 
other shell-fish are also numerous, but: of inferior 
quality, and adhere to the branches of the man- 
grove trees which surround the coast. Snakes of 
a large size are of rare occurrence, though some 
have been seen 10 or 12 ft. long, and 7 or 8 in, in 
diameter. Of insects the bee is turned to valuable 
account by the exportation of its wax, and the 
use made of its honey, The mosquito tribe are 
troublesome, and the phosphorescent family are 
remarkable for the brilliancy of the coloured lights 
they exhibit. ‘ 

Vegetable Kingdom. —The forests are of vast 
extent. Mahogany and other hard woods are in- 
digenous, and several sorts are well suited for 
ship-building. The palm tribe are as remarkable 
for beauty as utility, and of vines there is great 
variety, some of such strength as to destroy the 
largest of the forest trees in their parasitical em- 
brace, The tropical fruits are plentiful and 
various; of these the pine-apple, orange, and its 
varieties, are the most highly valued. Of the 
alimentary plants, the platano, or plantain, is by 
far the most important. Next in order come the 
sweet and bitter yuca, the sweet. root being eaten 
as a vegetable, and the bitter converted into bread 
after its poisonous juice has been extracted. The 
sweet potato, the yam, and other farinaceous roots 
are also known, although not in such general use 
asin the British West Indies. The maize or In- 
dian corn is indigenous, and in extensive use; 
the green leaves for fodder, under the name of 
malioja, and the grain in various forms for man 
and beast. Rice is cultivated in considerable 
quantity ; and a variety of beans, especially the 
garbanzo, so well known in the peninsula, Garden 
stuffs are scarcely known, except in the Havannah 
and other large towns, and there only in the 
dry season, The culture of flowers is still less 
attended to, 

Mineral Kingdom.—The pursuit of the precious 
metals was the great object of the first discoverers, 
but if gold was found at all, it was probably in 


place in 1675, 1682, 
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traces of the supposed mining operations are now 
to be found, ‘The gold and silver sent to Spain 
from Cuba, Hayti, and Jamaica, soon after the 
discovery and conquest of these islands, consisted, 
‘most likely, of the accumulations of the aborigines. 
In the course of the 17th century, the copper 
mines near Santiago, in the E. part of the island, 
were wrought with some success, but were aban- 
doned upwards of 100 years ago, from the im- 
perfect knowledge which then existed, of the art 
of extracting the metal from the ore. When the 
mines were abandoned, a large quantity of the 
mineral, amounting to several hundred tons, was 
left. on the spot as worthless, but having been 
subjected to analysis by one of the present English 
proprietors, it was found to be so rich in metal 
as amply to repay the expense of sending it to 
Swansea for smelting. In consequence of this 
discovery, the old workings were explored, and 
companies formed for the purpose of renewing the 
mining operations on a scale of considerable mag- 
nitude, One of these, called the English Company, 
has been highly successful, employing many miners 
and labourers, some of them slaves, some emigrants 
from the Canaries, and some articled servants from 
Comwall, Powerful steam engines have been 
erected by this company to assist in preparing the 
ore for shipment at Santiago, In the neighbour- 
hood of Santa Clara, another copper-mine has 
heen opened by an American company. At first, 
«the mineral thence obtained was sent to be smelted 
at New York; but latterly, like that from Cobre, 
it has been shipped to the great smelting-houses 
in Walesa, Of 51,307 tons of copper-ore tmported 
into the U. Kingdom in 1848, no fewer than 
30,679 tons were brought from Cuba, Coal of 
tolerable quality has been found in the neighbour- 
hood of the Havannah, but though several pits 
have been opened, the English coal, carried out in 
" . the sugar ships as ballast, may still be sold at a 
". cheaper rate, The coal.of Cuba is highly bitumi- 
nous, and in some places degenerates into a form 
‘resembling the asphaltum which is found in the 
itch lake of Trinidad, and in various parts of 
Europe. The ships of the discoverers were ca- 
reened with this bitumen, which is often found 
near the coast in a semi-liquid state, like petro- 
Jeum or naphtha, Marbles and jaspers, of various 
colours, and susceptible of a high polish, are found 
in many parts of Cuba, and in its chief depen- 
dency, the Isle of Pines, "The mineral waters of 
San Diego, Madringa, and Guanabacao have ob- 
. tained some celebrity, but with the exception of 
the last, which is within a few miles of the Ha- 
vannah, they are difficult of access, and therefore 
not much resorted to, 

Population and Industry—There have beeh 
various censuses of the population: the first in 
1775, when it amounted to 170,370; a second in 
1791, when it was 272,140; a third in 1817, when 
it was 651,998, and with transient persons, 
680,980; and a fourth in 1827, when the perma- 
nent population was 704,487, and with transient 
persons, 730,562, According to the last census, of 
the year 1861, the pop. numbered 1,396,530; 
among them 793,484 whites. The coloured popu- 

“lation, numbering. 603,046, was divided into 
* 225,848 free persons, 6,650 called ‘emancipated, 
and 370,553 slaves. 

The increase of the slave population has been 
very rapid, being due chiefly to the continued im- 
portation of slayes from Africa, In some years, 
since the peace of 1815, as many as 30,000 blacks 
ate believed to have been imported into Cuba ina 
single year. Spain had indeed agreed by treaty 
in 1820 to abolish the trade; but this treaty was 
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little better than a dend letter, and it is only. since 
1835, when a more efficient treaty with Spain was 
entered into, that the trade sustained any con- 
siderable diminution. It is highly probable that 
slavery will soon entirely cease in Cuba, having 
lost its chief support in the United States, by the 
downfall of the slave-holding Southern states in 
1865, 

The raising of sugar constitutes by far the most 
important branch of industry carried on in Cuba. 
Its culture has advanced with extraordinary ra- 
pidity, especially since 1809, when the ports of ~ 
the island were freely opened to foreigners. It is 
principally shipped from the Havannah; and its 
export from that city, which in 1760 amounted to 
about 5,000,000 Ibs, had increased in 1800 to 
above 40,060,000 Ibs., in 1820 to above 100,000,000 
ibs., and in 1849 to 240,800,000 lbs. The exports 
from the whole island in the year 1861, amounted 
to 1,127,851,750 libras, or 10,065,640 cwts., valued 
at, 67,641,105 pesos, or 14,873,7360, : 

The culture of coffee advanced for a while with 
equal or even greater rapidity than that. of sugar, 
In 1800 there were but 80 plantations in the island; 
in 1817 there were 779; and in 1827 there were 
no fewer than 2,067, of at least 40,000 trees each, 
But the low prices of coffee which subsequently 
prevailed, not merely checked this astonishing 
progress, but occasioned the abandonment of a 
great many coffee plantations, While, in 1837, the 
exports of coffee exceeded 53,000,000 lbs. they 
only amounted to 17,353,425 Ibs, in 1848: In 1861, 
the total exports of coffee amounted to 150,277 ewts,, 
valued at 2,523,800 pesos, or 536,2022, More im- 
portant than that of coffee is the cultivation of 
tobacco, celebrated for its excellence in all parts 
of the world. The exports of tobacco, in 1861, 
were no less than 6,163,396 cwts,, valued at 
16,912,500 pesos, or 8,593,9061, Since the outbreak 
of the civil war in the American Union, cotton, 
once an ampareant article of culture, but subse- 
quently neglected, has been again raised in small 
quantities. Indian corn, rice, beans, plantains, 
and even wheat, are also raised, but not in any- 
thing like sufficient quantities for the demand, 
flour and rice being, in particular, very largely 
imported. Cattle have become extremely nume- 
rous, being estimated at about 1,300,000 head ; but 
while hides form a large article of export, fresh 
and salted meat, and jerked beef, nevertheless, 
occupy a prominent place among the imports. * 
Tlorticulture is very little attended to, Of manu- 
factures, the most important are the making of 
sugar, molasses, and rum, the preparation of coffee, 
the making of cigars, the bleaching of wax, and 
the manipulation of the minor staples-of the 
island. 

Internal Communication—Down to a recent 
period the means of communication between the 
different part3 of the island were very deficient, 
The common roads were in general badly con- 
structed; and during the rainy season were, for 
the most part, impracticable for wheel carriazes. 
‘The long narrow shape of the island, by lessening 
the distance from the interior to the sea coast, 
obviated in some degree these difficulties, But 
down to a very late period it was customary in 
most parts for the negroes to be employed in the 
severe drudgery of carrying produce in baskets 
on their heads to and from the esthtes, to the sea- 
ports, or to the public roads, Within these few 
years, however, this system has been wholly aban- 
doned by the introduction of a very well-planned 
system of railways. At the commencement of 
1865, there were 27 different lines, of a length of 
818 miles, either finighed, or in course of construc- 
tion? The principal line, as well as the first con- 
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atructed, runs from Havannah fo Guines and La 
Union; it was commenced as eatly as November, 
1835, Another important line, from Cardenas to 
Macagua, was started in 1838 ; and a branch, from 
Cardenas to Juearo, in 1839: ‘The other lineswere 
constructed since 1840, and the whole of them 
afford the most rapid and perfect means of com- 
munication to the inhabitants of every important 
place in Cuba, The carriages on some of the 
railways are drawn by horses, so that they have 
been constructed at a comparatively small cost, 
They have, however, been of the greatest service 
to the island; and may, perhaps, be regarded as 
the principal cause of the late extraordinary ex- 
tension of cultivation and general prosperity of 
Cuba. 

Curreney— Paper money is unknown, The coins 
in use are Spanish doubloons or ounces, which are 
a legal tender for 17 hard dollars, and at the ex- 
change of 84 per cent. are worth 32. 10s. 10d.; also 
the subdivisions of these doubloons, the half being 
84 dols.; the quarter, 4:2 dols.; the eighth, 2-1 
doll. ; and the sixteenth, 1} doll. Mexican and 
Columbian doubloons, or ounces, are also in ciren- 
lation, and are legal tender for 16 hard dollars, 
equal to 32. 6s, 8d.; they are sometimes in demand | 
for exportation, at a premium. ‘Their aliquot parts | 
are worth eight, four, ttvo, and one dollar respec- } 
tively, Of silver coins, the Spanish pillar dollar 
is worth 4s, 2d.; and is only legal tender at its! 
nominal worth; but it is generally in demand for 
export, at a premium of from 2 to 6 per cent, 
Mexican, U. States, and $, American dollars are | 
also Iqgak tender at their numerical value, and are 
oecasionally in demand, at a trifling premium, 
For small payments, the coins in circulation are 
the four, two, one and half real pieces, which are 
equal to the half, quarter, eighth, and sixteeath 
ofa dollar respectively, 2 

Trade,--The total exports of Cuba, in the year 
1861, amounted to 104,887,001 pesos, or 22,288,487/, 


As already stated, sugar is the principal article | 


exported, engrossing about two-thirds of the value 
of the whole. Next follows tobacco; then coffee, 
wax, and honey, he total value of the miscel- 
Jancous articles exported in 1861, was 14,748,746 

808, Or 22,288,487/, ‘Nhe exports of Cuba to the 

nited Kingdom are not separately given in the 
Board of Trade returns, but figure together with 
those of Porto Rico. For both they amounted to 
4,271,7931.in 1861. There is no obstacle whatever 
to the establishment of foreigners as merchants in 
the island. The law says that those whd are na- 
turalised in Spain may freely carry on trade with 
the same rights and obligations us the natives of 
the kindom, and that those who Have not been 
naturalised, or have a legal domicile, may still 
carry on trade under the regulations stipulated in 
the treaties in force between the respective govern- 
ments; and in default of such conventional rela- 
tions, the same privileges are to be conceded as 
those enjoyed by Spaniards carrying on trade in 
the country of which such foreigners are natives, 
In practice this last condition is not much attended 
to, as foreigners are allowed to establish themselves 
as merchants without any inquiry as to the rights 
or privileges enjoyed by ‘Spaniards in the country 
they come from, 

Government and Social State-— Public Education 
is not much attended to; but in tifis respect there 
has recently been a great improvement. Elemen- 
tary schools have been extended; and an institu- 
tion has recently been established for the instruction 
of engineers. There are two colleges in the Ha- 


vannah, with numerous and eminent. professors, 


and literary societies. Several daily newspapers, 


‘slate. 





some of them conducted with considerable ability, 1 


CUDDAPAH 
are ‘published in the capital and other large 
towns, Bee 

Morals and Religion ate both at. a low ebb, a‘ 
consequence partly and principally of the Inquisi- 
tiom and of the degrading superstition so long es-- 
tablished in the island, and partly of the institntion 
of slavery. But improvement is not less percep- 
tible in the character and conduct of the people 
than in their industry and physical comforts. 

As respects its civil jurisdiction, Cuba is divided 
into three provs., of which the Havannah, San- 
tiago, and Trinidad are the caps. The captain- 
general, governor, or supreme military chief of the 
island, is, at the same time, eivil governor of the 
W. prov.: but, except in military matters, the 
governors of the other prov. are perfectly indepen— 
dent of the captain-general, and are responsible 
ovly to the court of Madrid. The island is also 
divided into three military divisions—a western, 
central, and eastern; the chiefs of which are, of 
course, subordinate to the captain-general. The 
royal court (Real Audiencia) of Puerto Principe, 
of which the captain-general is the ex officio pre- 
sident, has the supreme jurisdiction in all civil and 
criminal affairs. In the principalities there are 
Ayuntamientos, and in the rural districts Jueces 
Pedaneos, who combine the exercise of judicial 
functions with these of police commissioners, 
Spain ordinarily keeps a marine force of from 40 
to 50 vessels, most of them small vessels, stationed 
at the island. In 1864, the navy thus employed * 
consisted of 4 frigates, 15 steamers, and 32 small 
craft. 

CUCKFIELD, a market-town and par. of Eng- 
land, co. Sussex, rape Lewes, the town being in 
a commanding situation, on the high road from 
London to Brighton, 34-m, §, from the former, and 
13 m. N. from the latter, Area of par, 10,500 
acres : rep of do., 3,539 in 1861, It is a neat Little 
town, The church, a spacious structure, has a 
lofty spire, covered with wooden ‘shingles, that, 
have assumed the colour and appearance of blue 
Tt has a free grammar school, founded in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

CUCUTA (formerly Rosario, or San Jose de 
Cucuta), an inl, town of New Granada, prov. Pam- 
plona, near the border of Venezuela, 28 m, NNE. 

amplona; lat. 70° 37’ N., Jong, 72° 14’ W. Its 
situation is extremely pleasant; it is well-built, 
neat, and clean; streets paved, with currents of 
water running through them. The par. church is 
celebrated as the’ place in which the first congress 
was held, and the constitution of Colombia formed, 
in 1820. It is of Moorish architecture, and contains 
a respectable copy of one of Raphael’s Madonnas, 
by a Mexican artist. 

eCUDDALORE, a marit. town of Hindostan, 
Carnatic, 8. div. Arcot, and one of the most ex- 
tensive and populous towns in the S. of India, 86 
m, SSE. Madras; lat. 119 43’ 24” N., long. 79° 49° 
E, It is naturally strong, being enclosed between 
two arms of the Pannaur, Streets broad, and it 
contains many houses of the better class, N. the 
Pannaur is a suburb called the New Town, with a 
Jarge Portuguese church, and some handsome Eu- 
ropean dwelling-houses and other buildings; and 
beyond this is a large and beautifully situated edi- > 
fice, formerly the residence of the chief-governor 
of the British settlements on this coast, Some 
English looms have been established in this town, | 
and a paper manufactory. Cuddalore was taken 
by the british in 1760, but obliged to’ surrender £0 
the French jn 1782, twas restored to the British. 
in 1795. : + 

CUDDAPAH (Cripa, mercy), an inl town of 
Hindostan, presid. Madras, on the banks of the. 
Cuddapah river, 507 ft. above the sea, 120 m. NW.” 





. struction, 


cumNCA 

Madras, It bas a mud-fort, containing the palace 

“of the former nabobs, now converted into a court 
of justice, and a prisortfor both debtors and felous. 
Caddapah is not a place of much’trade; it was the 
cap. ofan indep. Patan state, which survived the 
destruction of the other Deccany kingdoms: a 
great deal of sugar and jaghery is made in its 
vicinity. * 

CUENCA, acity of Spain, cap. pray. same name, 
ona high mountain, between two others higher 
still, and separated from them by the deep beds of 
the Jucar and the Huecar rivers, near their con- 
fluence; 86 m. ESE, Madrid, 136 m. SW. Sara- 
gossa, Pop.7,610 in 1857, ‘The town is surrounded 
by high walls, and its streets are extremely steep, 
crooked, and narrow. It has seven gates; six 
bridges over the Huecar, and two over the Jucar, 
one of the latter being of very superior con- 

Cuenga is the see of a bishop, and the 


. residence of the principal authorities of the prov., 


and contains a vast cathedral built by Alphonso 
1X, in the 12th century; a fine episcopal palace; 
14 parish churches; 13 convents, some of them 


* built on precipices overhanging the river, and con- 


taining paintings of great merit; 3 colleges, and 
an ecclesiastical seminary; 2 hospitals for the sick, 
and 1forfoundlings; a public granary, and scveral 
public fountains, It has some fabrics of paper and 
wool, The latter were formerly much more con- 
siderable than at present; and the town was also 
much more populous and important. It is the 
native country of the painter Salmeron, and of the 
famous Jesuit Molina, Cuenga was given in dowry 
by the Moorish king: of Seville, Ben Abut, with 
his daughter Zaida, to Alphonzo VL, king of Cas- 
tile, when he left the cloisters to succeed his brother 
in 1072, The Moors again retook it, but it was 
tinally wrested from them in 1176, 

CurNca, an inl. town of Ecuador, cap. prov. 
same name, in a spacious plain; nearly 9,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea, 186 m. S. Quito; lat. 2° 
56’ S,, long, 79° 12” W. Pop. estimated at 30,000, 
of whom about 3,000 are Indians, Its streets are 
broad and straight ; but the houses are low, and 
\uilt of unburnt brick. {t contains a cathedral, 
two pat, churches, several monasteries, a colleye, 
and a hospital;-has manufactories of ceufec- 
tionery, cheese, and hats ; and some trade in these, 
together with grain, cinchona, bark, arf other 
productions of its vicinity. Its climate is tempe- 
rate as to heat, but it is subject to violent storms, 
A little to the S. is the Mountain of Farqui, chosen 
by the French astronomers for their meridian in 
1742, In its neighbourhood there are several 
remains of the works of the Peruvian incas, 

CUEVAS, a town of Spain, prov. Castellon, 51 
m, NE, Almeria. Pop. 3,096 jn 1857. The town 
is almost surrounded by the river Almanzor, and 
there are between the town and the Mediterranean, 
about 8 m. distant, a number of very deep caverns 
in the mguntains, supposed to have been opened 
by the Moors, in search of minerals or water; 
from these the town takes its name. It contains 
a church, a convent, and a public granary. ‘There 
is a castle on the coast, and a small island belong- 
ing to the town. 

CULLAUAN (an. Hueicolhuacan, Mex.), an inl. 
town,of Mexico, state of Sonora, on the right bank 
of the river of the same name ; 105 m. ESE. Ci- 
naloa, and 170 SE, El Fuerte. Pop. 10,925 in 
1858, It is a depét for goods passing to and from 
the port of Guaymas, on the Gulf of California. 
During the Spanish rule it was the cap. of a prov. 
The country around is well watered and highly 
productive, 

CULLEN, a marit, royal, and parl. bor. of Scot- 
Jand, co, Bani, on au eminence at the mouth of a 
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Tittle rivulet, 12 m, W. Banff. “Pop, 3,543 in 1861, 
Though an ancient burgh, the present town is 
comparatively new, the old town having been 
superseded, and the site on which it stood enclosed 
within the park of Cullen House, the mansion of 
the Earl of Seafield. ‘he linen manufacture; so 
common on all the E, coast of Scotland, N. of Dun- 
dee, has found its way to Cullen, but is carried on 
to an inconsiderable extent. The inhab. engage 
in the herring fishery, and in that of cod, akate, 
ling, and haddock, which abound on their shores; 
so that dried or cured fish form their chief export, 
‘The harbour is bad, and the town, on the whole, 
not Hourishing. 

Cullen unites with Banff, Inverury, Kintore, 
and Peterhead, in returning a mem. to the H. of C, 
Registered electors, 44 in 1864, 

CULLERA, a sea-port town of Spain, Valencia, 
It lies on the Jucar, near its mouth, and to the S. 
of the mountain and cape of the same name, on the 
Mediterranean coast, 25 m. S. Valentia, Pop, 
9,814 in 1857. The town has a church, a convent, 
a hospital, a public granary, and barracks for 
troops on their march, being on the shortest and 
most frequented road from the coast to the capital, 
It carries on a considerable coasting trade, as many 
as forty or fifty vessels being sometimes seen at a 
time, ptincipally about 30 tons burden, taking in 
fruit for France, rice for the Balearic Islands, and 
the coasts of the Peninsula, The neighbourhood 
ptoduces rice, wheat, maize, muscatel raisins, wine, 
oil, and garden stuff, 

CULPEE, an inland town of Hindostan, prov. 
Pongal in a jungly and unhealthy situatign, on 
the left bank of the Hooghly river, about 30 m. 
SSW. Calcutta ; lat. 22° 6’ x, long. 88° 25’ E. 

CULROSS, a royal and parl, bor, and marit, 
town of Scotland, in a detached corner, co, Perth, 
on a steep acclivity on the N. shore of the Frith of 
Forth, about 16m. NE, Edinburgh. Pop. 517 in 
1861. Culross was made a royal burgh by James 
VIL. in 1588; and though it had once a conaider- 
‘able trade in salt and coal, the latter of which was 
wrought at a very remote period, trade of every 
kind has now entirely left it, except, perhaps, a 
little traffic in fish caught in the Forth, and a 
little damask weaving for manufacturers in Dun- 
fermline, There are vestiges of an old harbour; 
but the smallest yawls can now approach the town 
only at high water. But. though of no modern 
importance, Culross-can boast of many remains of 
antiquity, which throw an air of interest over a 
place otherwise mean and decayed. At the E, end 
of the town once stood a chapel dedicated to St, 
Mungo or Kentigern, said to have been born here, 
A monastery, dedicated to the Virgin and St. Serf, 
was founded here in 1217, by Malcolm earl of Fife; 
for Cistercian monks ; of which considerable re- 
mains are extapt, a part of it serving as the parish 
church, Culross Abbey, occupying a magniticent. 
terrace overlooking the sea, aud successively the 
seat of the Braces and the noble family of Dun- 
donald, is now the property of the heirs of the 
late Sir Robert Preston, Bart. The present parish 
chureh is collegiate, having two clergymen, 

Culross unites with Queensferry, Inverkeithing, 
Dunfermline, and Stirling, in sending a mem. to 
the H. of C. Registered electors, 23 in 1864, 

CUMANA, a city of Venezuela, cap. of the dép. 
and prov. Cumafta, in an arid and sandy plain on 
the E. bank of the Manzanares, and near the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cariaco, about 1 m. frdm the 
sea-shore, and 180 m, E, Caracas; lat. 10° 28’ NL, 
long. 64° 16° W. Pop. 8,500 in 1858. ‘The city 
is commanded by Fort St. Antonio, built on pe 
extrgmity of a hill immediately to the E.: the. 
Manzanares encompasses the town on the S. and 
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W., dividing it from its principal suburbs. It has 
two parish churches, two convents, and a theatre. 
Having suffered greatly at different times from 
earthquakes, its buildings are generally low : but 
in the early part of the present century great im- 
provements were introduced into the buildings, 
and its prosperity was much augmented by the 
judicious conduct of its governor. It has a foad- 
stead capable of receiving all the navies of Europe, 
with excellent anchorage for large ships. It is 
protected by a shoal and the battery of Boca at its 
entrance, Exports—mules, cattle, smoked meat, 
salted fish, cacao, and other provisions ; fish, wild 
fowl, and other necessaries, are obtained here in 
great plenty, and very cheap. Climate intensely 
hot, from June to October the temperature being 
usually 90° or 95° ¥. during the day, and seldom 
80 low even as 80° in the night. ‘The inhab, are 
distinguished for their assidnity in business, and 
their polished manners, This is the oldest Euro- 

ean city in the New Continent, having been 

milt by Diego Castellon in 1523, It was totally 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1766. 

CUMANACOA, an inl town of Venezuela, prov. 
Cumana, in a valley surrounded by lofty heights, 
21m: SE, Cumana, and noted for the prodigious 
difference between its climate and that of the 
latter city ; lat. 10° 15’ N., long. 64° 5’ W. Pop. 
2,470 in 1858, Cumanacoa has seven months of 
wintry weather, though only 730 ft. above the 
level of the sea, It is small, ill-built, with houses 
mostly of wood. 

CUMBERLAND, a marit. co. of England, 
haviygg N. Scotland and the Solway Frith, E. 
Northumberland and Durham, S. Westmorcland 
and Lancashire, and W. the Irish Sea, Area 1,515 
8q. m., or 1,001,273 acres, of which about 300,000 
acres are mountain and lake, ‘Lhe co, has some of 
the highest mountains in the kingdom : on its E. 
border, adjoining Northumberland and Durham, 
these consist of a portion of the Pennine or great 
central chain; while the W. group has received 
the name of the Cambrian range, from their being 
pondpally in this co.; the two ranges are divided 

y the plain of the Eden (see ENGLAND for an 
accourt of these mountains, and of the lakes inter- 
spersed among them), ‘Principal rivers, Eden, Esk, 
Jrthing, Derwent, and Caldew, Soil in the lower 
districts, and in parts of the W. mountains, light, 
and well adapted to the turnip husbandry ; but 
there is also a good deal of wet loam on a clay 
bottom, The soil of the E, or central moors and 
mountains is mostly peat earth, and they are 
bleak, heathy, and extremely barren, Climate 
rather humid, Principal crops, wheat and oats, 
Agriculture is much improved; a gudicious rota- 
tion is observed ; and turnips are extensively cul- 
tivated according to the most approved principles 
of the drill-husbandry. Property ismuch divided, 
‘There are a few large estates, but by far the greatest 
portion of the co, is divided into small properties, 
sworth from 102, or 202. to 2001, a year, belonging to 
* statesmen,’ or ¢ lairds,’ formerly distinguished by 
their attachment to routine practices, their supply- 

“ing themselves with all sorts of domestic manu- 
factures, and their economy and independence. But 
their habits have materially changed during the 
present century : domestic manufactures have been 
wholly abandoned, and their habits approach much 
more nearly than before to the Common level of 
cultivators. There ure valuable coal mincs near 
Whitehaven, and in other places ; plumbago, or 
black lead, is found in the greatest perfection in 
Borrowdale in this co.; and limestone and slate 
are abundant. The cotton manufacture is exten- 
sively carried on at Carliste and Penrith ; and 
cordage and canvas are wade, and ships built, at 
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Whitehaven and other places. Prarcipii“tavn 
Carlisle, Whitehaven, Workington, meyer 
mouta. On, 7 

Cumberland is divided into 5 wards and 106 
pas It returts 9 mem. to the H. of C,, viz. 4 
for the co,, 2 each for Carlisle and Cockermouth, 
and 1 for Whitehaven. Registered electors ‘Yor 
the co. 10,164 if 1865 ; of which number the E: 
division had 5,441, and the W. division 4,723, 
Pop. 205,276 in 1861, inhabiting 40,532 houses, 
Annual value of real property assessed to income 
tax: in E. division 462,574/. in 1857, and 479,5631, 
in 1862; and in W, division 420,296/ in 1857, 
and 511,272/, in 1862, 

CUMBERNAULD, a manufacturing village of 
Scotland, co. Dumbarton, 13 m, E. Glasgow, on, 
the highway leading from that city to Falkirk and 
Stirling. Pop. 1,561 in 1861. ‘The chief employ- 
ment of the people is cotton weaving. The Forth 
and Clyde canal runs within a 4m, of the town; 
and the Edinburgh and Glasgow railroad has a 
station here. Cumbernauld was erected into a 
burgh of barony in 1649; and has for five cen- 
turies been the property of the family of Fleming, 
whose seat is in its immediate vicinity. 

CUMNOCK, or OLD CUMNOCK, a village 
of Scotland, co, Ayr, on the Lugar water, 12 m, i. 
Ayr. Pop. 2,316 in 1861, This place has been 
famous for above 30 years for the manufacture of 
| what are known by the name of Cumnock, or 
: Lawrencekirk, snuff-boxes, An artist of the 
name of Crawford caught the first idea of them 
from a box made at Lawrencekirk, which had been 
sent him to repair, The excellence of the Cum- 
nock snuff-boxes lies in the hinge, which is both 
ingenious in point of contrivance and delicate in 
point of execution ; so that it is styled the ‘in- 
visible wooden hinge.’ The wood used in the 
manufacture is plane, by reason of its peculiarly 
close texture, One set of artists make the boxes ; 
another set paint those designs that embellish the 
lids ; while women and children are employed in 
varnishing and polishing. The principle on which 
the hinge is formed, as well as the instruments 
employed in making it, were for many years kept 
secret. The manufacture exists also in the neigh- 
bouring village of Mauchline, as also, to a less de~ 
gree, in Lawrencekirk, Montrose, and one or two 
other be 

CUPAR-ANGUS, a burgh of barony of Scot- 
land, partly in co, Perth, and partly in Angus, on 
the Isla, a tributary of the Tay, on the high road 
between Perth and Aberdeen, about 124 m, from 
the former. Pop. 3,694 in 1861, The place is 
neatly built, well paved, and lighted; has a town- 
house and jail, an elegant parish church, two 
chapels belonging to Presbyterian dissenters, and 
an episcopal chapel; a weekly cattle-market, and 
five annual fairs. The town enjoys its share of the 
weaving of the coarser kinds of linen fabrics, for 
the manufacture of which the various towns and 
villages of Angus are distinguished, The webs 
are generally obtained from Dundee. It has also 
extensive bleach-fields and tan-pits ; but weaving 
is the staple employment of the place, 

CUPAR-FIFE (80 called to distinguish it from 
Cupar-Angus), a royal and parl. bor, of Scotland, 
co. Fife, of which it is the cap., 25 ft. above the 
Jevel of the sea, in the centre of the Howe of Fife, 
and on the 1. bank of the Eden, 10 m. W. St. 
Andrew's, Pop. 5,029 in 1861, ‘Though ancient, 
Cupar has all the characteristic appearances of a 
modern town. The streets seem as if they had 
been recently built; and are wide, well built, 
lighted with gas, and partially paved. The 
county-hall is a handsome modem structure. The 
manufacture of the coarser fabrics of linen form 
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the ataple trade of the town. There are also com, 

ley, and flour mil 
¢0., a snuff-mili which manufe 
souff a. year,- waghing or fulling mill, a glue 
manufactory, three breweries, 
tile and brick work, at which coarse earthenware ia 
made, and @ rope-work. Cupar has long had a 
Aourishing joint-stock academy with numerous 
other schools; there is a bequest by Dr. Bell of 
10,0004 for educational purposes according to the 
Madras system, Besides the par. church, there 
are Presbyterian dissenting chapels, one Episcopal 

- andone Glassite chapel. Cupar is associated with 
St. Andrew’s, the two Anstrathers, Crail, Kilrenny, 
and Pittenweem, in returning a mem. to the H. of 
C. Registered electors 224 in 1865. Corporation 
revenue, 1502 The borough is governed by a 
provost, 8 bailies, and 28 counsellors, Cupar was 
a royal bor. so far back, at least, as the reign of 
David Il. Ona mound at the E, end of the town, 
called the Castle-hill, formerly stood a castellated 
fortress, the chief residence of the family of Mac- 
duff, the feudal thanes or earls of Fife. At the 
foot of this mound was a convent of Dominican. or 
Black Friars, founded by the Macduffs, and after- 
wards annexed to St. Monance in the same co. 
(Keith's Scot. Bishops, ed. 1824, p. 445); bat of 
these two buildings no traces are now extant, 
The patrimonial estate of the famous Scottish 
poet, Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, was within 
@ short distance of Cupar; and on « verdant espla- 
naile, still called the Play Field, in front of Mac- 
duff castle, was acted, in’ 1555, his witty drama of 
the ‘Three Estates,’a popular satire on the priest- 
hood, and which is thought to have had no mean 
effect in hastening the Reformation. 

CURACOA, or CURASSAQ, an isl, in the 
Caribbean Sea, belonging to the Netherlands, off 
the N, const of Venezuela; between lat. 12° and 
42° 13’ N., and long, 68° 44’ and 69° 13’ W, 
Length, NW. to SE, about 43 m.; average 
breadth about 14 m. ; area, 600 sq.m. Pop, 19,596 
in 1861, of whom about one-third slaves. The 

. Shores of the island are bold, and its interior is in 
parts hilly, It has several harbours, the chief of 
which ia that of Santa Ayna, in the SW., where 
its pyineipal town. is built. ‘Ihe soil is in general 
poor and rocky, and there is a great deficiency of 
water; but by the industry of the inhab., some to- 

~ baceo, sugar in considerable quantities, and indigo 
are grown; and a good deal of salt, is obtained 
from the marshes, Maize, cassava, figs, oranges, 
citrons, and most European culinary vegetables, 
are cultivated ; but provisions are not produced on 
the island in sufficient quantity for its inhab. The 
government. is conducted by a stadtholder, assisted 
bya civil and military council. Wilhelmstadt, 
the cap. and seat of government, ix one of the 
neatest cities in the W. Indies; its public build- 
ings are magnificent, the private houses commo- 

+ dious, and the clean streets remind the traveller of 

* those in the Dutch towns. The port of Curagoa, 
St. Barbara, has a narrow entrance, but is large 
and safe. It is protected by the fort of Amster- 
dam and other batteries; but was taken by a 

squadron of four English frigates in 1807, ‘Two 

,, snaller islands, one on cither side, Ben Ayre and 

: Oruba, also belong to the Dutch. Their inhab. 
are chiefly cattle-breeders, Curagoa was discovered 

“by the Spaniards, but taken from them by the 

Dutch in 1632. Great Britain took possession of 

it in 1798, but returned it to Holland in 1814, 
 CUSTRIN, or KUSTRIN, a strongly fortified 

town of Prussia, prov. Brandenburg, on the Oder, 
where it is joined by the Warta, 52 in. E. Berlin, 
zion-the railway from Berlin to Kéuigsberg. Pop. 

We in 1b, excl. of garrison of 1,661, The 
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Oder is here crossed by # bridge nearly 900 ft. in 
Jength,‘uniting the citadel with the town: being 
surrounded by marshes, it is strong as well by 
nature ‘as by art. The Russians burnt the town 


tan-works, a without, however, taking the: fort in 1758. It 


was soon after rebuilt on 
The fortifications have 
the pace of 1815. 

CUTCH-GUNDAYVA, ‘an inl. prov. of Beloo- 
chistan, differing in some important respects from 
all the others, being by far the most valuable 
portion of that country, and its only prov, E. the 
Brahooick mountains, It lies between lat. 27° 
40’ and 29° 15’ N., and long, 67° 20’ and 69° 30’ 
E. Length N, to S. about 120 m.; breadth of its 
habitable and fertile part a little more than 60 m.; 
having N. Sewestan (Caubul), E. and S, Sinde, 
and W. the prov, Thalawan. It is for the most 
part aplain, bounded by deserts on the N., 8,, and 
E.; and watered by several rivulets communicating 
by numerous aqueducts, Soil rich and loamy, 
and 8o exceedingly productive that it is said, were 
it all cultivated, the crops would be more than 
sufficient to supply all Beloochistan; as it is, con- 
siderable quantities of grain, besides cotton, in- 
digo, and oil, are exported. It is alleged, but 
probably without foundation, that rice will not 
| grow in Cutch-Gundava, notwithstandingthe lux- 
uriance of all other crops, and the plentiful supply 
of water. Climate oppressively hot throughout 
the summer, when the simoom is frequently ex 
perienced; during winter it is so mild that the 
chiefs and principal inhabitants of the adjoining 
W. provinces resort thither. The bulk of the pop. 
are Juts; there are a few Hindoos in the towns 
and villages, who live by barter, and transport~ 
in; in Villages extremely numerous, Tho 
chiet undava, the cap., Dadur, Bhag, 
and Lheree, 

CUTTACK, a re marit, dist, of Hindostan, 
prov. Orissa, presid, Bengal, between lat, 19° 30’ 
and 21° 40’ N., and long.’ 84° 30’ and 87° E,; . 
having N. the dist. Midnapore and the Berar ceded 
districts, W. the latter, S. Ganjam, and E. the Bay 
of Bengal. Area 9,000 sq. m. Pop. 1,984,600, 
It consists of three different tracte of country,— 
| the marshy coast, the dry central region, and the 
hilly country to the W. The latter abounds with 
trees, valuable either for cabinet-work, dyeing, or 
varnish-making. Rivers numerous; the chief are 
the Mahanuddy, Brahminy, Coyle, and Subun- 
reeka; all these are of considerable size, and even 
the minor streams swell, during the rains, to an 
enormous magnitude, rendering the construction 
of extensive and solid embankments necess: ‘yin 
many parts of the dist, The periodical raitts are 
not so early here as in Bengal; the summer heats 
are very oppresetre, and the forests of Cuttack | 
are generally highly insalubrious, They are also 
much infested with ferocious wild animals, espe- 
cially leopards; and reptiles, many of which are 
venomous. Rice of different qualities, wheat and 
maize, in the hilly tracts, the sugar-cane, pulse, 
aromatic roots, spices, and dyeing drugs are the 
chief articles of culture. Several kinds of granite, 
slate, and iron ore are found, and gold dust in the 
beds of the mountain torrents. The land is not 
assessed under the permanent settlement, as is the 
case in the adjoining prov. of Bengal; but an 
agreement is usually made between the govern- 
ment and the land-holders for a certain tern, the 
amount of the land-tax being by no means fixed, 
A considerable proportion of the territory in tho 
W. or mountainous region is in the possession of 
a number of nearly independent zemindars, cach 
‘of whom maintains a kind of sovereign state, and 
i pays Sut alight tribute. A more valuable source 
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a grea‘ly improved plan. 
been much improved since 
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of revenue to the government than the land-tax 
has been the monopoly of salt, munch of which, 
remarkable for whiteness and purity, is made on 
the coast of this district. ‘The chief towns are 
Cuttack the cap., Balasore,’ and Juggernaut, the 
seal. of the celebrated temple of that name. (See 
JvaGernaut.) Cuttack was acquired by the 
British, on the expulsion of the Mahrattas, and 
the reduction of the Juggernaut rajah in 1803-4. 
Tn 1817, the too rapid introduction of the revenue 
and judicial systems established in Bengal amongst 
the rude and barbarous inhabitants of Cattack, 
together with the evils of over-assessment and 
mismanagement, excited a rebellion in this dist., 
which was subdued in the ensuing year, but at 
the expense-of much treasure, and the. loss of 
many lives, . 

Currack (Catak, a royal residence), a town of 
Hindostan, cap. of the above dist.. seat of its prin- 
cipal judicial court, &c., on the Mabauuddy, and 

















in the rainy. season insulated by two of its branches, | 


220 m. SW, Calcutta; lat. 20° 277 N, long, 86° 3’ 
E, Pop. estimated at 40,000, Its principal street 
is well built, and it hax many howses two and 
three stories high, a spacious market-place, some 
handsome Mohammedan structures, and some m 
litary cantouments. The dwellings of the civil 
establishment are dispersed over the environs, 
This town is secured from inundation by 
and soli embankments along the river: the value 
of these waa sufticiently proved in 1817, when 
daring the heavy raing the waters of the river 
vose in one uight 1% ft. or 6 ft, ebove the general 
level of the town, which was wily preserved by 
their means, Cuttack is believed ‘to have been a 
capital as early as the 10th century, 

CUXHAVEN (Germ. Cuvhafen), a sea-port 
town of No Germany, immediately within the es- 
tuary of the Eibe, on its SW, side, in a detached 
portion of territory belonging to Hamburgh, from 
which it is distant 55 m. WNW.; lat. 58° 52" 21" 

JN, long, 89487 E. Pop. 1,10 in 1861. The town 
has a good harbour, with deep water, a lighthouse, 
and is @ quarantine station, Jt was formerly the 
rendezvous of most passengers to and from Eng- 
Jand and the Elbe; but since the establishment of. 
steam-packets, they are conveyed direct to and 
from Hamburgh, Vessels entering the Elbe gene- 
rally heave to opposite Cuxhaven for pilots, by 
whom it is mostly inhabited, In summer it is 
resorteil to by sea-bathers, 

CUZCO, an inland city of Peru, formerly the 
cap. of the empire of the incas, at the foot of some 
hills, having an extensive valley opening to the 
SE,, 11,880 ft. above the level of the sea, about 
400 m, ESE, Lima; Jat. 
72° 4" 10" W. Pop. 45,231 in 1858, mostly In- 
dians, ‘The cathedral and convent of St. Augus- 
tine are said to rank amongst the finest religious 
editices in the New World; and it has besides six 
churches, eight convents, four well-endowed hos- 
pitals, three monasteries, a university, and three 
collegiate schools, But Cuzco derives most part 
of its interest from the historical associations con- 
seeted with it, and from its remains of the archi- 
tecture of the incas. Even a great number of th 
private houses belong to that era; and by the 
of the stones, and the fineness and peculiarity of 
the buildings, give to the city an imposing’ air, 
TheDominican convent, a magnificent structure. 
is raised on walls that formed part of the famous 
temple of the sun, destroyed by the fanatical zeal 
of the Spaniards, Uiloa (Voyage d’Amerique, i 
307) says that the high'altar stands on the ve 













































spot formerly occupied by the golden image of the | 





sun. Upon’a hill to the N, of the city are the 
tuins of a very extensive Tortrces, the wast of the 






30° 55” S., long, | 
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incas, the walls of which are of the species named 
Cyclopean, and have a striking analogy to the so- 
called structures found in various parts of Greece 
and Italy. Sorhe of the stones, which are all of 
angular shapes} are of such an enormous size that. 
their weight is Said to exceed 150 tons, and, thongh | 
sno cement be used in the building, they are so” 
admirably jointad and fitted together, that the in- 
terstices are hardly perceptible. It is very diffi- 
cult to Fmugirfe how such vast blocks could have 
been conveyed from the quarries and placed on 
! the wails without the aid of powerful machinery. 
In the plain to the S. of the city are extensive 
jremuins of ancient edifices in the same style; and 
litis said by Alcedo that a subterranean passage 
led from the palace of the incas to the fortress, 
and that a road was constructed from the city to 
Lima, 

‘The inhabitants are industrious, and excelling 
in embroidery, painting, and sculpture. There 


j 





are manufactures of cotton, linen, and woollen 
{stuifs, and of leather and parchment. A con- 
{siderable trade is carried on in these and in the 
| 


products of the adjacent district. 

Cuzco is the most ancient of the Peruvian cities, 
its origin dating from the era of Manco Capac, the 
founder of the empire of the incas, probably in 
the 12th century, Pizarro took possession of it in 
1554, and was shortly after besieged in it by the 
whole Peruvian force. During this siege a great 
part of the town was destroyed. The city, as well 
tas the province, of Cuzco, after being torn from 
{the Spanish dominion, formed part of Peru from 
11821 to 1336; it then fell to Bolivia, but was sub- 
| sequently again united to Peru, 

; CYPRUS, or KEBRIS, a famous and consider- 
‘ able island, in the NE. angle of the Mediterranean, 
i between Asia Minor and Syria, at present belong- 
{ing to Turkey, 44 m, S. Cape Anamour in the for- 
mer, 65 m, W. Latakia in the latter, and 330 m. 

E. Crete; between lat. 34° 34° and 35° 42’ N., and 
long, 32° 18° and 84° 37’ E. Shape somewhat 
oval, with a considerable promontory projecting 
| ENE. from the main body of the island: greatest 
jlength 132 m.; avetaze breadth from 30 to 85 m. 
1 Pop. estimated at 110,000, of whom about one- 
half are Greeks, The island is intersected lengtb- 
ways, or from E. to W., by a range of mountains, 
ithe highest point of which, St. Croce (an, Mf, 

Olympus), is about 15 m. 8, Ni The princi- 

al river, Pedia (an, Pedaus), consists of two main 

ranches: it flows E, through the centre of the 
island, having its embouchure near the ruins of 
Constantia, on the EF, coast; but this, like most of 
|the other rivers, is but of limited dimensions, 
and is nearly dried up in summer. Cyprus is also 
otherwise ill supplied with water, that obtained 
j from most of the wells being brackish. The prin- 
cipal plains lie along the banks of the Pedia, and 
{the S. coast of the island. The climate differs in 
different parts: along the N, shore it is compara- 
tively temperate; the winds coming from the cold 
mountainous districts of Asia Minor temper the 
heat in summer, and in winter produce piercing 
colds on the mountains, which are covered with 
|snow for several months. But it is otherwise in 

the plains along the S$, and E. coasts: these con- 
| sist, for the most part, of a whitish soil which has 
1 an offensive glare, and being defended frum the N. 
ud NW, winds by the mountains, at the same 
ime that they’ are exposed to the full sweep of 
‘the E,, SE., and S, winds from the Syrian, Arabian, 

and Lybian deserts, they have a higher tempera- 
ture than any other place in the Levant. During 
the summer heats malaria is frequently generate: 
and long droughts, combined with the want of i 
| dustry aud the neglect of irrigation, not untre- 
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quently destroy the crops. The sail is naturally 
fruitful, and, in autiquity, Cyprus was famous far 
its fertility, and the variety and excellence of its 
products. Even now, though eply a very small 
portion of the land be cultivatedy, and that in the 
most wretched manner, the merebants of Larnica 
annually export several cargoes of excellent wheat 
to Spain and Portugal. The 
most. agreeable parts of the isfind are in the vi- 
cinity of Cerina and Buaffa, the enciens Paphos. 
(See Barra.) 

Cotton of ‘a superior quality js produced in the 
island. ‘The cultivation was much extended after 
the outbreak of the American civil war, and in 
1863 the total produce amounted to 8,000 bales 
of 24 ewt., or 2,916,000 pounds. (Iteport of Mr, 
Vice-Consul White on the Trade of Cyprus, dated 
May 10, 1864.) Cyprus was formerly famons for 
its cotton, and, wider the Venetians, the island 
anuually exported about 30,000 bales. Te then 














also exported considerable quantities of sngar, ; 





produced from plantations of canes in the viemity 
of Limasol and Baffa, There are extensive 
furosts of oak, beech, aut pines; groves of olives 
and plantations of tautberries, It is remarkable 
for the fineness of its fruits, and its rich sweet 
wine, oi], and silk. ‘The latter is of two kinds, 
yellow and white, but the former is preferred. 
The wheat is of a superior quality, affording es 
eellent bread; and rice, madder, and an endle: 
variety of other valuable products, might be cul- 
tivated in several parts of the island. 

The wines of Cyprus, particularly those pro- 
dueed fram the vineyard called the Commandery, 
fom its haying belonged to the knights of Malta, 








were formerly more highly prized for desserts | 
In the earlier part of , 


than even those of Crete. 
last’ century, the total produce of the vintage 
was supposed to amount to above 2,000,000 gal- 
Jons, of which nearly half was expottedls but 
now, the wine grown and exported does not 
amount to a tenth part of these quantities, ‘Per- 
haps, says De, Clarke, ‘there is no part of the 
world where the vine yields such redundant and 
luscious fruit: the juice of the Cyprian grape re- 
sembles a concentrated essence, “Lhe wine of the 
island is famous all over the Leyant, English- 
amen, however, do not. consider it as a favourite 
beverage ; it requires nearly a century of age to 
deprive it of that sickly sweetness which renders | 
ib repugnant to their palates. Its powerfu 
aperient quality is also not likely to reeommend 





it. When it has remained in bottles for 10 or 12 | 





years, it acquires a slight degree of ferme 
‘upon exposure to the air: and this, added to 





sweetness and high colour, causes it to resemble | 


Tokay more than any other wine. It will keep 
in casks, to which the air has access, for ar 
munber of years, If the inhabitants were indus- 
trious, and capable of turning their vintage to 
the best aceowut, the red wine of the island might 
he rendered as famous as the white, and, perhaps, 
better suited for exportation. (Travels, iv. 19.) 

lyprux was formerly far more densely 
than it is at present. In antiquity, 

probably fell little 
Wi 
a pup. of about 400,000, or nearly f, 
present amount. ‘Nowhere,’ as Mr. Ki 
Gourney through Asia Minor, pp. 176, &e, 
the baleful influence of the Ottoman domi 
more conspictous flam in Cyprus, where it has 
literally turned cities into miserable villages, and 
cultivated fields ite arid deserts.’ In de ings 
his journey from Larnica to Nicosia, Dr. Clarke 
(Travels, ivy. 55) observes, ‘The soil everywhere 
eshibited a white marly clay, 
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pest as well as the | 






















short of 1,000.000; and in! 
1, when it, was conquered by the ‘Lurks, it had j 






‘manufacture small carpets, some 


wy? 
ingly rich in its nature, although neglected. The 
Greeks are so oppressed by their Turkish masters, 
that they dare not cultivate the land: the harvest 
would instantly be taken from them if they did. 
Their whole aim seems to be to scrape together 
sufficient, in the course of the year, to pay their 
tax to the governor, The omission of this is 
punished by torture or by death; and, in cases 
of their inability to supply the impost, the inhab. 
fly from the island. So many emigrations of this 
sort happen during. the year, that the pop, of all 
Jyprus scarcely exceeds 60,000 persons, a number 
formerly insuflicient to have penpled one of its 
many cities, The governor resides at Nicosia. 
His appointment is annual, and as it is obtained 
by purchase, the highest bidder succeeds: each 
striving, after his arrival, to surpass his predeces- 
sor in the enormity of his exactions, From this 
terrible oppression, the consuls and a few other 
families are free, in consequence of a protection. 
granted by their respective nations,’ 

Mr. Kimmeir (Joumey, pp. 189-3) states, that 
«the governor and the archbishop deal more largely 
in corn than all the other people of the island put 
together: they frequently seize upon the whole 
yearly produce, at their own valuation, and either 
xport or retail it at an advanced price; nay, it, 
happened more than once, during the war in 
S that the whole of the corn was purchased 

































‘in this manner by the merchants of Malta, and 


exported without leaving the lower orders a 
morsel of bread. More recently, the condition of 
the people seems to have somewhat improved, to 
judge from consular and other reports, ‘The ex- 
ports of produce are also steadily increasing. The 
total ainount of exports for 1863 was 276,7002, 
nerease of 88,5657. upon the preceding 
year, chiefly due to augmented culture of cotton, 
The total amount of imports in 1863 was (20,0004, 
exceeding that of the year 1862 by 20,000/, 
Greece is the chief importing country, next 
Austria and then France. (Report of Nr Vice 
Consul White on the ‘t'rade of Cyprus, dated May 
10, i864.) 
Sheep and 
hers. Ther 
tridges, qu 
no will q 
but many 











ttle are bred in considerable num- 
abundance of game, such as par- 
ils, woodcocks, and snipes: there are 
impeds, excepting foxes and hares, 
kinds of serpents, and the tarantula, 
Clouds of sts sometimes devastate the country 
The ancient mines of Cyprus now wholly neg- 
lected, afforded large quantities of the finest 
copper (Es Cypriun), whence, though that be 
very doubtful, the name of the island has been 
supposed to be derived, It is suid to contain 
ores of gold, silver, and other metals, and has a 
species uf rock-erystal called Paphos diamond, 
cbestos, of avery superior quality, 

it is flexible as silk, white, 
4 more delicately fibrous than that of any other 
. Mariti states that a village, called 
ithus, existed in Cyprus in his time; and it 
was most probably the spot where the Amianthus 
or incombustible cloth, used by the ancients to 
wrap up the bodies of distinguished persons when 
Jaid on the funereal pile, was principally produced. 
(Travels, i177.) Sallis obtai i 
at various places on the S, coast. 
sik and cotton 
lent Turkey leather. Under the 
Th was divided into three sanjiacks 
—those of Bafla, Cerina, and Nicusia, Nicosia, 
in the centre of the island, is the cap. The other 
principal towns are Laruica, on the site of the 
ient Ci imaso], Famagusta on the E, 
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Cerina (an, Cerinia) on the N,, and Baffa (Paphos) 





sid to be excecil- | ongghe W. coast, ven the ruins of most of the 
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ancient ies mentioned: by Strabo have disap- | 
peared ; but at Constantia, near Famagusta, Kin- | 
neir traced the cire, of the ancient walls, and the! 
foundations of some buildings; and at Larica | 
medals and other antiquities ere frequently dug 
up. The remains of a monastery, built by a prin. 
ecss of the house of Lusignan, ‘stand about 4m. 
SE, Cerna, Cyprus waa originally peopled by 
the Pheenicians, It was colonised by the Greeks, 
and successively possessed by the Egyptians, 
Persians, Grecks, and Romans, {ut antiquity, it: 
was as famous for the worship of Venus as Delos 
for that of Apotlo and Diana. This, in fact, was 
the favourite seat of the goddess. ‘diva potens' 
Cypri. Divine honours are supposed to hav 
been first paid to her at Paphox (See Barva),’ 
where she had a magnificent temple— 
‘ubi tempium ili, centumqne Sabreo 
Thure calens are, sertisque recentibus halant.’ 
Eneid, i, 416. 

Bat ghe whole island was sacred to Venus; and, 
besfes Paphos, other three cities were celebrated 
for her worship. 














‘Fst Amathus, est cetsa mihi Paphos 
Idalimque domus.* 





Hence the epithets Cyprian, Paphian, and fda- 
Jian, applied to Venus, ft. is alleged that. the 
ladier of the island are stitl devotedly attached 
to the worship of the goddess, 








the 
' of the warlike followers of Mahomet. 


DACCA 


After the fall of the Western empire, Cyprus 
formed part of the Byzantine empire, from which 
it. was taken by the Saracens. Isaac, a prince of 
the Commeni family, having usurped the sove- 
reignty, was dethroned. in 1191, by Richayd J., 
king of England, The latter having conferred 
the island on Guy de Lusignan, to indemnify him 
for the foss of Jerusalém, it continued in posses- 
sion of his family for three centaries, or till 1480, 
when, on default of heirs. it fell to the Venetians, 
‘Lhe Turks took it from them in 1571. Bregadino, 
the gallant defender of Famagusta, after exhaust 
ing every resource, at last capitulated on honour- 
able terma, No sooner, however, had the place 
been delivered ap than the capitulation was dis- 
regarded, and Bregadine himself was skinned 
alive and impaled—a dreadful auguty of what 
pulation was to suffer under the dominion 
However, 
it. seems probable that the better government. of 
Turkey, inaugurated in recent years by the in- 
fluence of the Western powers, will also make 
itself felt before long in this magnificent. island. 

CZEGLED, a large market town of Hungary, 
between the Danube and ‘Theiss, co, Pesth, on the 
h road between thet city and Debreezin, 39 m. 
the former, and 8m. WSW. the latter. Pop, 
50 in 1857, The inhabitants are chiefly 
Protestants, A great deal of ordinary red wine 
ix made here, as well as beer. 
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ACCA, or DHAK A, an inl. city of Hindustan, 
“prov, Bengal, formerly very extensive, pepu- 
fons, and rich, and still one of ‘the neipal cities 
of the Bongal presideney, and the seat of a court 
of circuit and appeal for the seven BE, distr. of 
Bengal. It extends, with its suburb: Gm’ 
dong a river which, uniting with the Ganges 
en the one hand and the Brahmapuira on the 
other, affords the yreatest facilities to commerce 
Jat. 23° 42" N,, long, 909 17’ E,, 127 m. NEL C: 
eutta, with which it ix connected by the East 
Bengal railway. Pop, estimated at 76,000, Like 
other native towns, it is a mixture of Uriek, 
thateh, and mud houses, with narrow and crooked | 
streets, ‘The bulk of the houses are se very come! 
bustible, that they are usually burned down once | 
a year, According to Heber, Dacca is like the! 
wort part of Calcatta, near Chitpoor, but with 
some really jing ruins iutermingled with the huts. 
which cover three-fourths of its area, There are 
few Enfopean houses, and these mostly small and» 
mean, compared with those of Calentta, Some 
Greek buildings, which were the favourite resi: 
deuce of the late tiabob, were ruinal hy the 
croachiments of the river, Tn the [71h century 
Islam Khan built a palace and fort here, the ruins 
of which form an imposing object ; and toward ! 
the end of the same century a grandson of Au 
zebe commenced and finished a mag 














































and small, owing to the ascendancy of Moham 
medanism, and almost every brick building. ha: 
its Persian or Arabic inseription, ‘There 
but pretty Gothic English church; 
ground about a mile from the ef 
soine handsonte tombs, both Christian and Mussul- 
tian, ‘There are several obelisks in and around 
the city; and about 4 m.off is a beautiful Gothic } 
bridge, 
man, but, like most af the other public edifices, 
a state of rnin. 











a containing | 














All the beildings beyond she i 










intabited pottion of the city are sarrounded by 
tuins and rank vegetation ; and the castle, fac~ 
tories, and churches, of the Duteh, French, and 
Fortuguese, have all fallen into decay, English 
gumls and manufactures, or imitations of them, 
are to be met with in the bazaars; but no vessels 
Jarger than smatl country-built brigs come up the 
river. The trade of the city, however, has greatly 
improved in recent. years by the establishment of 
the Eastern Bengal railway, a line running from 
Calcutta to Dacca, via Pubna, with a branch to 
Jessore, ‘The total length of this railway is 110 
m., and it was opened throughout on the 15th 
November, 1862. ‘The striped and flowered mus- 
lins of Dacea were formerly regarded as inimitable, 
and were in great request at the Mogul court, anil 
other native Indian courts, as well aa at the old 
court of France. ‘The manufacture was hereditary 
in severdt families, but bas been annihilated by 
the destruction of the native courts and the 
wealthy native nobles, Its loss has heen very 
generally ascribed to the importation ef the 
cheaper mustins of England, but thisis a mistake: 
it was wholly suppressed before a yard of British 
muslin or calico found its way to Lidia, The 
manufacture, in fact, was never earried on upon 
a large scale; and being one of luxury only, it 


























, fell with the fall of the wealthy class, who alonc 
ent |p 
palace, now also in ruins, ‘The pagodas are few 





aserL its products. ‘The cotton grown in the 
istrict is nuw mostly exported to England, 
here are some respectable Greek, Portuguese, 
ant Armenian merchants. The country round 
Daeea being always covered with verdure during 











;the dry months, it is comparatively free from 


violent heats, and is reckoned one of thie healthiest 
stations in Bengal. 

Dacea is comparatively modern: it ig not men- 
tioned by Abul Fazel. From 1608 to 1639 it was 


id to have been constructed by a Freneh- | the metropolis of Bengal, and again atiained to 
in’ that dignity in 1657, the commencement, of the 
wra of its greatest splendour, when, judging from 


DACCA 
fis rnin, it must have vied in extent and wealth 
with the largest cities of India, Its decline began 


with the disorders consequent to the invasions 
Nadir Shah. : 
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overgrown serpents, Deer and domestic animals 
are plentiful. Previously to the early part. of last 


of | century this country was divided into a number of 


petty states, and ts represented as having been 


Dacca, and Dacea J ELALPORE, two districts | populous and well cultivated. ‘The Dahomans, by 


of Hindostan, prov. Bengal, chiefly between lat, 
930 and 24° N., and long, 89° 30° and 91° E.; 
having N. the distr, Mymunsing, E. Tipperah, 8. 
Backergunge, and W. Jessore and Rajishave. The 
al 

2385 sq. m.; pop. of both districts 1,257,000 in 
1860, The country is almost a dead ilat, studded 
with lakes, and inéersected by the two great rivers, 
Brahmaputra and Ganges. During the rainy 
neuson it exhibits the appearance of an inland sea, 
over which the villages, raised on artificial em- 
pankments, are scattered like so many islands, 
‘The land fertilised by such extensive inundations 
is extremely productive ; but a large proportion of 
itis covered with jungle, aud infested with ele- 
phants, tigers, and other wild animals, which do 
considerable damage to cultivation, ‘These, how- 
ever, are much less Numerous now than formerly ; 
and a great deal of the land that had been ovyer- 
spread with jangle has acu been eleared, and 
rough into cultivation, Phe banks of the Co- 
mercolly river, one of the arms of the Ganges, are 
populows and well cultivated, producing. ric 

sugar, cotton, and indigo: a species of cotton 
called banga, though not of a superior quality 
very well adapted for the tine striped muslins, for 
which this prov, was Jong famous, used to be 
grown in large quantities, ‘The land is subdivide 

into extremely small estates, and the constant 
shifting of the river-cousses alters their extent und 
loundaries so much, that the assessment and col- 














lection of the revenue have always been matters | seem to have 


of much difficulty, Dimities, cloths resembling 
diaper, and amas! linen, are now the chief manu- 
factures, About half the pop, are Tindoos, 
half Mohammedans. Slavery’ is pretty prevalent, 
‘These districts had formerly 
toriety, from 
cries comunitted in them, but in this respect they 
have lately very much improved. There are nu~ 
merous Hindoo schools, for 
Bengalee language, religion, and Jaws, Chi 
towns, Dacea, Narraingunge, Soongrgong, 
Rajanagur. 

DAHOMEY, a country of Africa, 
coast, of which the boundaries are far from being 
well defined, but which is supposed 
tween about 6° and 8° or 9° N, lat. and from 
tw perhaps 3° E., long, having W. Ashatttee, 
Yanviba and Benin, and S. the Atlantic Occan. 
far as has been hitherto discovered, this country 
is destitute of any considerable hills, and consi 
of an immense plain rising gradually from the 
tothe Kong Mountains, which are here from 150 
to 200 m, inland, ‘The Volta and Loka rivers 
bound it on the W., but excepting these, there 
seems to be no stream of any considerable import- 
ance. ‘The country is, however, well watered, and 
interspersed with small marshes, ‘The soil is 
wholly alluvial; not a stone is to be met with 
the surface is covered with a vegetation of un 
poutided laxuriance; and the beauty and excel- 
~lence of the country are’spoken of in terms of the 
highest admiration. (Sce the statements of Bos- 
man and Phillips, in the Histoire Générale «les 
Voyages, iv. 274, &e.) Oranges, Times, guavas, 
and other tropical fruits, melons, pine-appies. and 
yams, grow wild; aud maize, millet, and other 
grains, potatoes, indigo, cotton, sugar, tobacco, and 
spices are successfully cultivated, In some parts 
the country is eovered with dense forests, the re- 
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treat of lions, hyenas, leopards, elephants, and j fetiche, 


of Dacea is 1,870, and of Dacca Jelalpore | 











and ; confidence. 


an unenviable no- | 
the number und enormity of the | and then I dare engage tive of the enemy myself,’ 


to extend be- | king's sleepin, 





As| Every 











whom it avas overrun and laid waste, came from 
the interior of the Continent. They are said to 
be hospitable to strangers, brave and resolute ; and 
these, if they exist, would appear to make up the 
whole amount of their good qualities. Their dis- 
position xeems, from their conduct, to be a com- 
pound of that of the tiger aud the spaniel, 
exhibiting the utmost ferocity and thirst for blood. 
with the most abject servility, Allthe most arbi- 
trary forms of eastern despotism seem to be mild 
and free, when compared with that established in 
this wretched country. It is singular, too, that 
this despotism is not founded upon force and ter- 
ror, nor is it connected with anything timid or 
effeminate in the character of the people. Lyrests 
ona blind and idulatrous veneration for the pétwon 
of the sovereign, as for that of a superior being. 
He is the absolute master of the lives and proper- 
ties of his subjects, and disposes of them at 
pleasure. It is a crime in, the latter to suppose 
that the king eats, drinks, sleeps, or performs any 
of the functions of an ordinary mortal, A sove- 
reign of the name of Bossa haying succeeded to 
the throne, caused all the persons of the same 
name in his dominions to be put to death, con- 
eviving it to be an unpardonable prestmption that 
any subject should bear the same name with his 
maste he greatest lords cau only approach the 
king ng flat on their faces, and rojling their 
heads in the dust. ‘Tue attenrpts thus made to 
inspire the people with reverence for their monarch, 
heen completely successful, The 
Pahoman rushes to battle in obedience to the 
orders of his king with a blind, unthinking, brute 
Norris having asked a Dahoman 
before battle if he did not think the con too 
numerous: the latter replied, ‘I think of my king, 




















He declared huis indifference whether he survived 
or not; adding, ‘It is not material; my head be- 





justruction in the ; longs to the king, not to myself; if be pleases to 
f | send for it ] am ready to resign 
and | through in battle, 


Au nit; or if it is shot 
jt is no difference to me, I am 
satistied.’ It is not surprising, therefore, to Jearn 


on the Guinea | that. human skulls fonn the favourite ornament in 


the constru 





2 of the palaces and temples, The 
w chamber bas the floor paved with 
the skulls, and the roof ornamented with the jaw~ 
hones of chiefs whom he has overcome in battle, 








ra grand festival is held, which lasts 
for soveral weeks, and during which the king 
waters the graves of his ancestors with the blood 
of hosts of human victims. The bodies of those 
unhappy men are not eve interred, but are sus- 
pended by the feet to the walls, and left hanging 
till they putrefy. ‘The ceremony is known ay the 
“grand custom. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary fact connected 
th this barbarous horde is, that ali the women 
are monopolised by the sovereign; and that no 
individual can possess himself of either a wife or a 
concubine except by gift of, or purchase from, the 
king; and whether the lady be young or old, 
handsome or thereverse, she must be equally ac- 
ceptable to the slave to whom she is piven or 
sold, ‘The king keeps a vast. seraglio for himself: 
and at his death his wives and concubines fall to 
murdering each other, till the carnage be stopped 
hy the interference of the new king, After these 
statements, it will only appear -consistent and 
patuaal that the tig@r should be the principal 
or object.of worship, among the Dahomans, 
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Late reports state that, despite their ferocity, this 
most detestable of barbarian hordes has been 
checked in its devastating course, A number of 
the petty states it had subdued have emancipated 
themselves; and it ‘appears probable that the 
sovereign of Dahomey is now tributary to the 
sovereign of Yarriba, Next to Abomey, the cap, 
and residence of the king, about 80 m, inland, 
Whydah, Ardrah, Aoona, and Calmina, are the 
chief towns or villages, (For further accounts of 
Dahomey, many of them greatly contradictory, 
sce FE. Forbes, ‘ Dahomey aud the Dahomans, 
being the Journals of Two Mission: the King 
of Dahomey in the Years 1849-30,’ 2 vols, Lond, 
1851; T. H, Freeman, ‘Journal of various Visits 
to the Kingdoms of Ashanti, Aku, and Dahomey, 
Lond, 18413; Mollien, G.,‘ Voyage dans PIntérieur 
de PAtrique, Paris 1820; Leod, J. M., ‘Voyage 
to Africa, with some Account of the Manners and 
Customs of the Dahomian People,’ Lond, 1820; 
and? Dalzel, A., ‘History of Dahomey,’ Lond. 
1795, Some of the more recent books about Da- 
homey are chiefly compilations from these older 
works, spiced with a good deal of romance.) 
DALECARLIA, a prov. of Sweden, which see, 
DALKEITH, a bor, of barony and market-town 
seatland, co. Mid-Lothian, on the read front 
nburgh to Coldstream, 54m, § dinburgh, 
the Edinburgh and Hawick railway. Pop. 
Yin 1861, ‘The town is situated on a penin- 
lat neck of land between the N, and S. Esks, 
vhich unite about a mile E., and fall into the 
Frith of Forth at Musselburgh. It is a clean, 
well-built. town; the principal strect, which is 
wide and handsome, rans from E. to W., and there 
are several subordinate strects, Its public build- 
ings are,—a parish church (an old Gothic edifice, 
used as a collegiate church before the Reforma- 
tion), three chapels belonging to Presbyterian dis- 
senters, and one belonging to the Independents, 
A new parish church was erected in 1839, Dal- 
keith has Jong been eminent for its educational 
institutions, particularly its classical school. 'I'his 
town, like other burghs of barony, was original, 
under the exclusive management of the baron or 
superior and his bailie; but, in 1759, an act of 
parliament was obtained, appointing certain trus- 
tees to superintend the paving, cleaning, and 
lighting the streets, to supply the burgh with 
water, and to provide a revenue for these purposes 
by imposing a small tax on -the ale, porter, and 
beer consumed in the parish, Dalkeith is chietly 
celebrated for its grain market, which is held 
every Thursday, and is reckoned the largest. mar- 
ket of-the kind in Scotland. The Dalkeith and 
Edinbargh railroad, which connects these towns, 
was commenced as early as 1827, and opened for 
goods and passengers in 1831, The Duke of Buc- 
Cleach at his own expense, brought the Dalkeith 
line into the centre of the burgh, prolonging i, 
by a viaduct over the N, Esk, so as to communi- 
vate with coal mines in that quarter, Coal abounds 
throughout the whole neighbourhood of Dalkeith. 
Dalkeith Palace, the principal residence of the 
Duke of Buccleuch in Scotland, is within 300 
yards of the E. termination of the town. This 
palace, which formerly belonged to the Douglasses 
earls of Morton, was acquired, in 1642, by the 
family of Buccleuch, who still retain it, and are 
superiors of the burgh. Anne, heiress of Buc- 
cleuch, was married to the Duke of Monmouth, a 
natural son of Charles I1., beheaded for rebellion 
in 1685. George 1V., on his visit to Scotland in 
1822, resided in Dalkeith House, The partiament- 
ary electots of the burgh unite with the county 
constituency in returning a‘mnember to the Agof C. 
DALMATIA (an, part of Ilyricum), a marit, 


































DALMATIA 


country of Europe, being the most S. prov. of the 
Austrian empire, ising a long and narrow 
territory lying along the NE. shore of the Adriatic, 
and numerous islands in that sea, between lat, 
42° 8' and 44° 55’ N., and long, 14°30’ and 19 E.. 
having N. Hungarian Croatia; E. Turkish Croatia, 
Herzegovina, and Montenegro; and S. and W. 
the Adriatic: length of the continental portion, 
NW, to SE., 240 m.: breadth greatest towards 
the Ni, where it averages nearly 40 m.; but it 
tapers thence gradually to its S. extremity, and 
in its lower half is never more than 15 m, in 
width. Area 220 Anstrian, or about 5,800 Engl. 
sq. miles. Pop. 404,499 im 18. Dalmatia is 
generally mountainous, The Dinaric Alps bound 
it on the E., and the whole country is intersected 
in a direction parallel to the coast by some cf 
their subordinate ranges, the highest point of 
which, Mount Biocova, near lat, 43° 30’, is 4,856 
ft. in elevation. Here, as elsewhere, the Dinaric 
Alps are chiefly of calcareous formation, and full 
of clefts and ravines; they are ragged, and often 
destitute of soil, in consequence of which the 
country has in most. a sterile and desolate 
aspect. Narrow valf€s are abundant, but plains 
of any extent few, There are numerous small 
lakes, and one of a tolerable size, near Zara; but, 
generally speaking, Dalmatia is ill watered,’ The 
aul river, the Narenta, in the S,, has not .a 
wv of more than 15 m, in the Austrian terri- 
the other chief rivers are, the Zermagna, 
Kerka, and Cettina, but none is of any great size, 
‘The Cettina is remarkable for a fine cascade, 170 ft. 
in altitude. ‘The coast is indented with numerous 
harbours, of which those of Cattaro, Sebenico, and 
Ragusa are the best; it has also numerous head- 
lands, and is fenced by a great number of elon- 
gated islands, lying in a direction parallel to the 
shore, The principal are, Arbe, Pago, Jsola Grossa, 
Brazza, Lesina, Curzola, Lissa, Meleda, &c.; they 
are mountainous, and present the same general 
aspect as Continental Dalmatia, The climate is 
warner than in any other part of the Austrian 





















ly | dominions, In the S. the date-palm flourishes in 


the open air, and the olive grows in the lowlands 
everywhere throughout the country. Fyost and 
snow are almost unknown in the plains and val- 
leys, and are of very short duration in the moun- 
tains: the mean temp. of the year at Ragusa is 
57° 8’ Fahrenheit. The winter is limited to six 
weeks of pretty constant raing yet, on the whole, 
less rain falls in Dalmatia than in any other prov, 
of the empire, and the country often suffers from 
excess of drought. Except in the marshy tracts 
along the shore, the air is pure and satubrious, 
The arable land of Dalmatia is not more than 
24-4 Austr, sq. miles in extent, or 11 per cent. of 
the whole area. (Arenstein, Dr. Jos., Oesterreich 
in der Weltausstellung, Vienna, 1862.) Agricul- 
ture is in every respect extremely backward. 
Maize and barley are the principal kinds of grain 
cultivated; but not two-thirds of the corn neces- 
sary for home consumption is grown: the rest of 
the quantity required comes mostly from Turkey 
and Hungary. ‘he Dalmatian wines are strong 
and deep-coloured, but are apt to acquire a taste 
from the leathern flasks in which they are kept. 
‘They, however, bear transport well, and consider 
able quantities are sent to Fiume, Trieste, and 





Venice. The total quantity produced annually 
is officially estimated at 8,328,000 gallons. Fruita 
are abundant and excellent, Figs may be con- 
sidered the chief staple of Dalmatia; they grow 
without culture all along the coast, but the best 
are those of Lesina. During their period of ma- 
turity, figa make a lange part of the food of the 
village pop., and about 845,000 Hbbre are annually 


exported. The climate is highly suitable 
olive, and 
most parts of Italy. Nearly 17,000 ewt. 
great extent, but the breeds are mostly inferior. 
‘Lecording to an official return published in 1863, ! 
there were in Dalmatia, at that period, 22,006 
homes 4,114,775 cattle; 815,632 sheep; 424087 | 
woats; and’ 42,218 swine, The wolf, wild dog, 
fox, and Iynx’ are amongst the wild animals 
yame (excepting deer} abounds, as do watérfow! 
Mad birds of prey. The anchovy and tunny 
fisheries are important, though not so much so as | 
during the last century ; they furnish employment | 
to about 8,000 inhab. Dried and salted fish form © 
an important article of commerce. ‘There are 
some coral fisheries, of which that near Sebenico 
ig the chief. The fish caught jn the lakes, &c. 
form a chief part of the subsistence of many of 
the inhab. Excellent timber for ship-building 
und other purposes abounds in the interior: but 1s 
next to useless from the absolute want of roads, | 
canals, or navigable rivers, to convey it to the | 
sea, The large forests which formerly existed on | 
the coast have been cut day, and that part of | 
the country is now almost. bate of wood, ‘The at-! 
tention of the Austrian government is now, how- 
ever, directed to the forest. economy of the prov. 
in the view of supplying the dockyards at Fiume | 
and Venice with Dalmatian timber. Coal is found | 
jn several parts, and considerable quantities are | 
exported to ‘Trieste. Ship-building, and the dlis- j 
tillation of maraschino and rosoglio, are the chief 
branches of manufacturing industry, Maraschino 
is extensively consumed at Vienna, and it is well 
known in this and most other countries, Besides 
these, a few articles of primary necessity only are 
manufactured ; for all others, the inbab, are obliged 
to have recourse to the neighbouring countries. 
‘This prov. enjoys the important advantage of 
being placed without the Austrian customs line, 
the duty on foreign goods imported being only 34 
per cent. ad vm. But the strictness with 
which quarantine regulations are enforced have 
gone far to nullify the important benefits that 
would otherwise have resulted from this valuable ; 
privilege, ‘The Dalmatians are amongst the best 
sailors of the Adriatic. ‘There entered the port of | 
Zara, in 1863, 1,636 vessels, of a burthen of 89,352 | 
tons, while at the next jmportant port, Spalatro, } 
there entered 2,504 vessels, of 75,847 tons burthen. 
‘The province is divided into four circles, named 
after their respective capitals, Zara, Spalatro, Ra- 
gusa, and Cxttaro: the Jast two circles are sepa- 
rated from the rest of Dalmatia, and from each’ 
other, by two narrow slips of land belonging to 
‘Turkey, which stretch down to the sea coast. 
The other chief towns are Sebenico, Trau, and 
Macarsea, Zara is the cap., and seat of the gover- 
nor and council of the prov. 

‘The inhab. of Daimatia are Slavonians of the 
same race with the Croatians, Servians, and Bos- 
nians.. The names of the rivers and mountains 
are all Slavonic, The vicinity of, and constant 
intercourse with, the Italian harbours, has however 
introduced the use of the Italiaa language amongst | 
the commercial part of the inhab., ag German is 
the principal tongue heard amongst the civil] 
and military official circles. Some descendants of | 
Hungarian families are found amongst the nobility | 
of the N, circles, and the Jews, who are not very | 
Gimerous, are eaid to descend from the exiles of| 
that nation driven from Spaiu in 1502, Near} 
Verlika and in other parts, zinzari, or gipsies, are 
found. Even amongst the Slavonic Inhabitants 
different. tribes are ‘distinguishable. The most 

_ backward, in point of civilisation, are the Mor- : 
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for the ; lacchi, the mountaineers of the circles of 
the oil is better than that produced in Spulatre. They are addicted to a nomadic life, 

are an-japd wander about as shepherds, sles 
iually obtained. Cattle breeding is pursued to 2) summer in the open air. 







| at intervening stations. 


bt 
Zara and 


leeping in 
The comforts of the 
are few. as is usually 
the case in warm climates: their houses are small 
and badly built, and furniture is mostly dispensed 
syith. Fish and vegetables are the chief articles 
of nourishment, and both are abundant. ‘The dress 
of the inhab. of the coast consists in blue tight 
pantaloons, a blue waistevat, and in winter a 
Spencer, with a coarse brown cloak shaped like that 
of the Ltalian boatmen. The mountaincers wear 
a linen dress in summer, and in winter throw 
their sheep-skins about their shoulders. which are 
proof against all the vic itudes of the weather. 
The inhab. are generally active, courageous, and 
; but, until they came wuder 
istrian secptre, were not only neglected, but 
living on terms of constant warfare with their 
Mussulman neighbours, from which state of things 
the recent border feuds are an inheritance. The 
large knife and pistols which the Morlacchi still 
wear in their girdles, and the gun which the shep- 
heri,slings over his shoulder from custom, remind 
the stranger no less strongly than the shaven heads 
of some of the mountaineers, of the affinity, in de~ 
scent and in manners, existing between the Sla- 
yoni¢ tribes that inhabit both sides of the moun- 
tains, The inhab, are Rom, Cath. except about 
one-fifth part who belong tu the Greek church, and 
a few Jews and gipsies. 
Dalmatia, like the other provs. of the Austrian 
empire, has a provincial diet or re resentative as~ 
sembly, instituted by imperial diploma of Oct? 20, 
1860, followed by the * Patent’ of Feb, 26, 1861. 
(See Ausrrta.) Besides, certain of its towns and 
some districts, expoually that of Poglizza near 
Spalatro, retain eir own jurisdiction, and the 
same privileges they possessed before their union 
with Austria, The highest authority in Dalmatia 
is the governor, who resides at Zara, the seat 
of the Gubernium, In this eity the court of 
appeals and the highest criminal court are 
established, with dependent courts in the four 
circle towns, Zara, Spaiatro, Ragusa, and Cat- 
taro. Each circle has several districts, the chief 
magistrate in which is named pretor, and takes 
cognisance of judicial and police affairs, besides 
flirecting the rural economy of the district. ‘The 
districts divide into greater and lesser parishes 
or communes under headboroughs (Capi vila and 
Podesta), who receive no salary, but are exempted 
from taxation, as are also the Surdari a deserip- 
tion of gens-darmes, formed by the government 
ont of the peasantry. ‘The guarding of the fron 
tiers towards Turkey is an iroportant charge in 
Dalmatia. and a strict watch is also kept along the 
‘coast. For purposes of trade, 6 bazaars or markets 
are held on the frontier, and 7 rastelis, or parlatoria, 
Lazarets are established 
at Zara, Spalatro, Ragusa, and Castelmono, 
Dalmatia formed, from the commencement of 
the 12th century down to 1419, 4 portion of the 
kingdom of Hungary: at the last-named epoch it 
under the sway of the Venetians, who had 
made themselves masters of Ragusa nearly 100 
years previously. During the 16th and 17th cen- 
{aries this country was the constant seat of wars 
between the Venetians and Turks, until it was 
finally conquered by the Satter, who held it till 
1797, when it was ceded to Austria, In 1805, 
Anstria gave up Dalmatia to the French, who in- 
corporated it into the Kingdom of Italy. Napo- 
jeon I. made it a duchy, and conferred the title 
of dyke of Dalmatian Marshal Soult. On the 
dovhfail of Napoleon it reverted to ‘Austria, 


agriculturist. and fishermen 
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. DAMASCUS (called by-the natives Es-Sham 
an. Dimeshk, Heb,’ Damasdk, Greek Aapacess), a 
city of Syria, cap. of an important pachalic of the 
same name, and the virtual metropolis of Syria, in 
a plain at the E. foot of the Anti-Libanus, about 
180 m, 8. by W. Aleppo; lat. 33° 27’ N’, long. 
369 25° E, Pop, from 120,000 to 150,000, of whom 
12,000 are Christians, and as many Jews. A 
splendid mosque of great antiquity, the construc- 
tion of which is disputed by Christians and Mus- 
sulmans, is the chief architectural omament, The 
form of the building (a cross), with a similarity in 
arrangement to the sacred edifices of Italy, seems 
to evince its Christian origin, while the abundance 
of Saracenic ornaments prove that the Arabs, if 
not its founders, have contributed extensively to 
its decoration. It is 650 ft, in length, by 150 in 
width ; a fountain plays in the midst of a mag- 
nificent court, and the pillars and other ornaments 
are superb. A skull, said to be that of the Baptist, 
and his sepulchre, give such sanctity to this 
mosque, that it is death for even a Mohammedan 
to enter the room where the relics are kept. A 
Christian was formerly liable to the bastinado for 
merely looking into the court; and the western 
world is indebted for its knowledge of the intérior 
of the building to the works of Ali Bey and 
Buckingham, who, in their character of Mussul- 
mans, were allowed to inspect what no Anown 
Christian is permitted to approach, There are 
many other mosques. According to Ali Bey 
(ii, 266) and Addison (ii, 151), they are unworthy 
of notice; but Robinson (ii, 224) says they are 
only less splendid than those of Constantinople. 
Th airs are extremely numerous, and well 
ad with merchandise: but the private resi- 
deuces of the genury are, after all, the most striking 
objects to a stranger, not for their exterior ap- 
pearance, which presents nothing but a gloomy 
wall of mad, or sun-dried bricks, but for the com- 
bination of convenience, magnificence, and taste, 
which mark the interior arrangements, and realise 
all that can be imagined of eastern splendour, 
200,000 piastres (2,0002,) is sometimes expended 
on the fittings up of a single apartment, ‘There 
are 31 khans, or establishments for the reception 
of merchandise, and that of Hussein Pacha, built 
of alternate layers of black and white marble, with 
its fountain, arcades, and corridors, is a very beau- 
tiful and imposing object. A mosque of dancing 
dlervishes deserves notice, less as one of the prin- 
cipal edifices of the town, than from the singular 
contrast in the occupations of its inmates, who, 
every Friday (the Mohammedan ‘Sunday), pirou- 
ette and twirl themselves about from morning till 
night, while, during the other six days, they are 
industrious silk weavers, ‘There are also Greek, 
Maronite, Syrian, and Armenian churches, 3 con- 
vents of Franciscan monks, and 8 Jewish syna- 
gogues. Hospitals riumerous; the principal, in 
which great numbers of sick and lame poor are 
lodged “and fed gratuitously, is a fine building, 
with a mosque belonging to it. There are about 
20 large schools for children, a great number of 
smaller ones, besides which public lectures are 
given daily in the great mosque, and in some 
others, but education is confined to the religion 
and laws of Mohammed, ‘The serai, or palace of 
the pacha, is a large fortified building in the centre 
of the eity. The latter is surrounded by walls and 
towers, but they are in a half ruinous state, and 
pressed upon by extensive suburbs on every side 
Damascus is essentially a commercial town; 
some hundred merchants are permanently settled 
in it; and there are great numbers of tanners, 
painters, printers, dyers of various stuffs, silk- 
winders, dealers in damask cléth, grocers, saddars, 
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tent-sellers, copperamiths, ironmongers, farriers, 
furriers, bakers, millers, and other artisans and 
traders, There are also a certain number of ar- 
mourers, and though the ancient celebrity of Da- 
mascus sabres has very much declined, they still 
bear a good name, Saddlery, cabinet-work, jewel- 
Tery, and silk, are now the staple manufactures, 
Foreign trade is eavtied on, by the great, Mecea 
caravan, which, in peaceable times. departs’ once a 
Year; the Bagdad caravan, which usually performs 
two or three journeys a year; the Aleppo caravan, 
two or three times a month; and by several small 
caravans to Beirout, Tripoli, Acre, &c., which 
arrive and depart daily, eirout is reckoned the 
port of Damascus. This city is watered by two 
rivers, the Barrada and Fichee, which, after uni- 
ting, divide again into seven branches, again re- 
unite, and finally deposit their waters in a lake 
(Lake of the Meadow), which has no outlet. This 
abundant supply and’ natural diffusion of water 
has rendered the neighbourhood ef Damascus very, 
fertile, The inhabitants do not remember a year 
of scarcity; wheat, barley, hemp, with every kind 
and variety of fruit, are produced in almost. unli-, 
mited abundance, and the gardens, or enclosures, 
form a forest of trees, and a labyrinth of hedges, 
walls, and ditches, of more than 21 m. ig circ, 
‘The natives speak with delight of the beauty of 
their home, especially as seen from the hills behind 
Salahieb, a large village on the N.; but, according 
to Dr. Richardson (ii. 481), the scenery is inferior 
to that seen from the summits of Highgate, Hamp- 
stead, and Richmond hills. The climate of Da- 
mascus is mild; the sammits of the Anti-Libanus 
are covered with tual snow, which sometimes 
falls in the city. The people are said to enjoy 
good health, but blindness is frightfully prevalent, 
and leprosy, fever, and dropsy, are common. The 
plague, however, is almost unknown, and the or- 
dinary duration of life is said to be from seventy 
to eighty years, but that, no doubt, is exaggerated, 

Damascus ia very ancjent: it ig mentioned in 
Gen. xiv, 15, as existing 1913 years B.c,, and was 
then, as subsequently, probably the capital of an 
independent Syrian kingdom, "It was subdued by . 
David (2 Sam. viii, 6), but recovered its indepen- 
dence, if not earlier, at least during the reign of 
Solomon, (1 Kings xi, 24.) It then became the 
capital of the kingdom of Ben-hadad and his suc- 
cessors (1 Kings xv. 18), and remained so till its 
subjugation by Tiglath-Pileser, about 742 n.c., a 
little before the downfall of its rival Samaria, 
(2 Kings xvi. 9.) From this time it followed the 
fortunes of the rest of Syria, falling successively 
undey the power of the Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans. As a Roman city it attained great 
eminence, and figures very conspicuously in the 
history of the apostle Paul. (Acts ix.) 

Damascus was taken by the Saracens in 682, 
after a siege of seven months, and was for many 
years the cap. of the khalifate. It was unsnecess- 
fully besieged by the Crusaders in 1148, captured 
by Timour Bee or Tamerlane in 1400, and de- 
stroyed by an accidental fire in the following ycar, 
In 1516 it fell into the hands of the Turks, who 
retained it till 183 when it was captured by 
Ibrahim Pacha of Egypt. 

Damascus is remarkable as being the only city 
of the East which has not dwindled from its former 
Breatness. Its seems to be as great now as 
ever; while Babylon, Nineveh, and Palmyra have 
wholly vanished, and Antioch and Aleppo are but 
the shadows of their ancient glory. 

Damascus is one of the sacred cities of the Mo- 
hammedans, and its inhab, had formerly the cha- 
racter of being the most intolerant and fanatical 
of all the prophet’s followers, ‘Till within the last 
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. thirty years, the appearance of a Frank costume | 
was the signal for a riot. Christians and Jews 
were alike prohibited from riding any beast but‘an 
ass (in 1807 even this was forbidden); and the 
appointment of an English consyl in 1831 caused 
an insurrection, which lasted sevefal months, The 
conquests of Ibrahim Pacha, however, produced a 
yveat. change, if not in the feelings of the people, 
at. least in their mode of exhibiting them. Chris- 
tians of all sects and Jews now walk in procession, 
openly rejoicing in the avowed protection of the 
present government, exposed only te the impotent 
threats of those who, retaining the will, have lost | 
the power to annoy them, In spite, however, of 
their general intolerance, most travellers bear 
honourable testimony to the hospitality of the 
Damascenes. (For farther accounts of Damascus, 
see William of Tyre; Adrichomius, Ter. Sanc. ; 
‘Abul-Feda, Tab, Syr,; Maundrell, and Volney.) 

DAMAUN, a marit. town of Hindostan, prov. 
Gujerat, belonging to the Portuguese, 82m, N. 
Bombay, and 45 m, SSW, Surat ; lat. 20° 25’ N,, { 
Tong, 72° 58’ E, Pop. estimated at-7,000, The 
town stands on the banks of a smail river, which 
‘in spring tides, during the SW. monsoon, has from 
18 to 20 ft. water, The buildings are mostly 
whitened, and give it a handsome appearance from 
the sea: its walls are incapable of defence, and 
its streets narrow and dirty. It contains several 
churches and convents, and a Parsee temple, in 
which it is affirmed a sacred flame brought from 
Persia has been kept up for 1,200 years. It has a 
roadstead, where vessels lie 3 m, off shore in 8 
Sathoms water, Damaun is most celebrated for its 
docks and ship-building: its ships wear well, and 
sail well before the wind, but some time since they 
were too short for their breadth, so that they la- 
houred in a head sea, Damaun was taken by the 
Portuguese in 1531, and has belonged to them ever 
since. : 

Damavy, a large distr. of Affghanistan, now 

subofdinate to the Maharajah of the Punjab, but 
formerly belonging to Caubul; between ‘lat. 31° 
and 34° N,, and | long. 69° 30’ and 72° E., bounded 
&. by Suugur, in Sinde, W. by the Solimaun Moun- 
tains, N. by the sait range diverging from the 
Jatter, and Ev by the Indus, Along the banks of 
the latter the country is a plain bare of grass, the 
soil apparently composed of the slime deposited 
by the river, by which it is regularly inundated ; 
in the S, parts, especially, a good deal of this flat 
ground is overspread with low, thick tamarisk 
jungles, abounding in wild boars, hog, deer, and 
game of all sorts, Round the villages large woods 
of date trees are often seen, but no other trees of 
any size: where there is cultivation the country 
is rich, but by far the greater part of it is waste. 
‘The central parts are composed of arid sandy plains, 
divided by hill-ranges, and depending entirely upon 
vain for cultivation: the more uneven country 
skirting the W, mountains is more fertile, and pro- 
duces wheat, bajree, jowaree, and other Indian 
grains, The winter in Damaun is cooler than in 
Hindostan, but the heat of summer is extreme. 
‘This distr. is inhabited by various turbulent clans, 
principally Juts and Belouche&tiving in perpetual 
contention with each other, and who, having been 
at a distance from the seat of government, had 
never rendered much more than a nominal obe- 
dience to the Caubul sovereign, Some of the Da- 
maun tribes are nomadic, others fixed agriculturists, 
and many are shepherds, the country in many partg 
yielding Food pasture land. 

DAMIETTA, a town of Lower Egypt, the third 
in rank, pop., and importance in the country, on 
the E. bank of the branch of the Nile bearing its 
name, 6 m. 8. from its mouth (the ane, Phatniticum 
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Ostium), 80 m, E. Rosetta, and 97 m, NNE, Cairo. 
Lat. 31° 2’ 48” N., long. 31° 49’ 30” E. Pop.esti- 
mated at 30,000: but this is probably much over- 
rated, The inhab. are principally natives of Egypt, 
with a few Syrians and Levant Greeks, A bend 
in the river gives to the town a somewhat crescent 
shape. It is irregularly and ill built; though there 
are some good mosques, several bazaars, and some 
marble baths. Some of the better sort of houses, 
which are of brick, have terraces and pavilions; 
and such as are near the Nile, have little ports, 
whence to embark on the water; but there are no 
open spaces, nor buildings, worthy of much notice, 
and, generally speaking, it is but a collection of 
miscrable mud hovels, There is a school for in- 
fantry officers, with 400 pupils; a well as an ex- 
tensive collection of buildings for drying, husking, 
and cleaning rice, some mills, and a cotton factory. 
"The latter supplies a great deal of coarse cotton 
cloth, which forms the wear of the labouring classes, 
‘rhe bar at the mouth of this branch of the Nile 
prevents the access of any large vessels to the town; 
so that merchant ships have to lie outside the bar, 
and load and unload by means of small Greek craft, 
Egyptian djerms, and other vessels of from 30 to 
60 tons burthen, But, despite, these difficulties, 
Damietta has a considerable trade, Its chief ar- 
ticle of export is the rice grown in its neighbour- 
hood, which is the best in Egypt. Dried fish of 
the Lake Menzalch, dates from the numerous plan- 
tations round the town, with coffee, beans, and 
linen, are the other principal articles of export. 
Most European nations have vice-consuls here. It 
has a governor, and a municipal administgygion 
similar to that of Cairo and Alexandria. 
DANTZIC (Germ. Danzig; Pol. Gdansk), an 
important commercial city, sea-port, and strong- 
hold of the Prussian states, prov. Prussia Proper, 
cap. and circ, of same name, on the left bank 
of the Vistula, about 3 m. from ita mouth on a 
branch of the railway from Berlin to Kinigsberg. 
Pop. 82,765 in 1861, excl. garrison of 10,480. 
The city is traversed by the small rivera Motlau 
and Rodaune, and is very strongly fortified, It is 
ill built, and the streets are narrow, irregular, and 
gloomy. ‘I'he cathedral church of St, Mary is the 
principal public building ; it was finished in 1508, 
and has a fine brass font and a magnificent picture 
of the last judgment, The town-house, arsenal, 
and the Arthushof or exchange, also deserve notice. 
There are 16 T.utheran churches and chapels, 4 
Catholic churches, and a chapel, 2 synagogues, 
and an English church, with several monasteries 
and convents. ‘fhe town has also a gymnasium, 
two grammar-schools, and many inferior schools, 
with schools of navigation, midwifery, ar com- 
merce; a school of arts and trades, a good public 
library, an observatory, a museum, a society of 
natural philosophy, an orphan and foundling hos- 
pital, a large workhouse, and various hospitals, 
Dantzic is the seat of the provincial authorities, 
of a court of appeal for the circle, a council of ad- 
miralty, and a tribunal of commerce. It has a 
vast number of distilleries and breweries, the latter 
of which produce the black-beer in such general 
demand; it has also large establishments for grind- 
ing flour, with dye-works, sugar-refineries, and ma- 
nufactures of fire-arms, tobacco, silks, vitriol, &., 
and some jewellery business, The harbour, called 
Neufuhrwasser,*is at the mouth of the river ; but 
vessels drawing 8 or 9 ft. come up to the city. 
Being the emporium of the extensive and fruitful 
countries traversed by the Vistula and its affiuents, 
Dantzic has a very extensive commerce; and is, 
after Odessa, at the head of all the corn-shipping 
pare neect Europe ogly, but of the world, at 
the principal article of export ; it is of the 
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best. quality, and very large quantities are exported, 
as many as 500,000 quarters having been shipped 
ina single year. ‘There isalso a large exportation 
of flour, rye, barley, pease, and oats, with timber 
inferior only to that of Memel, linseed and rape- 
seed, staves, pearl ashes, bones, zinc, flax and 
hemp, linens, feathers, beer and spirits, The sub- 
joined table—compiled from the official report of 
Mr. Lowther, Hf. M.’s secretary of embassy, dated 
Berlin, July 28, 1864—shows the exports of Dant- 
vig during the ‘year 1863, the first column giving 
the total exports, and the second the exports to 
the United Kingdom :— 




















Exports in 1863 | cauntries 
Refuse Bones, &c. centneri 14,999 
) Rew Iron. . » | Bae i 
‘Wrought Iron . & 85,209 | 
Rails for Railways, | 62,562 i 
Iron and Steel Goods |} 31,669 | 
Corn—Wheat . . schefel 3, 7 ' 
Rye. | 2,762,359 \ 
Barley | 876,002 ! 
Oats.  L B7Ag | 
| Begns and Peas F624 182 463,868 | 
[Linseed . . . . coniner 20,882 | 
Wood, Masts and) | dea, ! 
Bowsprits . .j : H 
Beams and Blocks | i 
‘of Hard Wood.” 
Do. of Soft Would. H 
Sleepers... 6 oy | 
‘Latha. « mde Se 1 
{Staves sw ee oF i i 
Boards, Lath Wood ,, | 
Matfhe. 2 eo 
Mill Utensils. . 0, | 
Soda... ow — | 
Cok. 2 eee oy | 14,012 \ 








The principal articles of import consist of wool- 
Tens, cottons, and other manufactured goods, colo- 
nial produce, dye-stufty, wine, oil, spice, fruit, salt, 
and coals, ‘Che importation of the last-named 
article from Great Britain is inercasing from year 
to year, In 1863, the imports of eval from this 
country amounted to 2,189,848 center, or about 
110,000 tons, 

The harbour accommodation of Dantzig is very 
good. The usual depth of water at the river's 
mouth is from 13 to 14 ft.; but in the roads, which 
are protected by the long, low, narrow tongue of 
land called the Heel, there is good anchorage for 
ships of any burden, ‘The greater part of the trade 
of Dantzic is in the hands of foreigners, parti- 
cularly English, The granarics for storing the 
corn brpuglit down the Vistula are generally seven 
stories high ; and these, with the warehouses for 
linens, ashes, hemp, &c,, are all situated on a small 
island surrounded by the Motlau, 

Dantzie was founded in the 10th century. It 
was occupied by the knights of the Teutonic ordex, 
in 1310, and was held by them till 1444, when it 
emancipated itself from their yoke, and became a 
free independent state, uader the protection of 
Poland, For a lengthened period Dantzie was a 
principal member of the Hanseatic Confederacy, 
and had under it several other cities, During its 
independence, the citizens were engaged in fre- 
quent contests with the Poles, Swedes, and Rus- 








sians ; and notwithstanding the protection of Eng-, 


land, Holland, and Prussia, Peter the Great ex- 
acted from them considerable contributions, The 
pretension of Dantzic to the exclusive navigation 
of the Vistula, or to demand-a toil from such ships 
as passed in and out of the river, was at all times 
rubmitted to with reluctance. After the first par- 
‘tition of Poland in 1771, Frederick the Great, pav- 
ing acquired a large accession of territory on the 
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| Vistula, approaching almost to the gates of Dant- 
zie, claimed for, his subjects the right of free navi- 
gation on theriver. ‘This having been refused by 
the citizens, gave rise to some acts of hostility, and 
to dengthened negotiations, These, however, were 
cut short in 1793 by the second partition of Po- 
land, when Dantzic was assigned to Pruasia. 
| During the invasion of France, the city was occu- 
pied for several years by a French garrison and 
suffered much from the hostilities and exactions 
towhich she was exposed; but since the peace of 
1815 she has recovered much of her aneient pros- 
perity, ‘The fortifications have been also greatly 
Strengthened and improved, and magnificent 
works have been constr by which the whole 
adjacent territory may be laid under water. 

During the independence of Dantzic, there were 
attached to it the Werder, an alluvial island formed 
by the Vistula and the Motlan, and the Frische 
Nahrung, along narrow tongue of land between 
the Frische Haff and the sea. The former is very 
fertile, but the latter consists principally of sand. 

DANUBE (an. Danubius, and in the lower part 
of its course Ister, Germ, Donau, Hung. Duna), 2 
celebrated river of Central and SE. Europe, being, 
though inferior in point of size to the Wolga, in 
jevery other respect the first among European 

Its yeneral course is from W,.to E,; it 
extends between long, 8° 10’ and 29° 40’ E,, its 
extreme N. point of lat. being 49° 2’, and its ex- 
treme 8, point 43°38’ N. Its total course from its 
source to its mouths, on the W. shore of the Black 
Sea, is from 1,750 to 1,800 m.; during which it 
paces through the territories of Baden, Wirtem- 

rg, Bavaria, and the Austrian empire, and 
; divides ‘Turkey from Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
‘Russia, It receives above 80 navigable and a vast 
number of inferior tributaries, the principal being 
| the Isar, Inn, Drave, Save, ‘Theiss, Morava, Sereth, 
and Pruth. ‘The cities of Ulm, Ratisbon, Passau, 
Linz, Vienna, Presbarg, Comorn, Gran, W. aitzen, 
Buda, Pesth, Peterwardein, Neusatz, Semlin, Bel- 
grade, Semendria, Widin, Nicopoli, Sistow, Rust- 
chuk, Silistria, Brahiloy, and 4salacz, are situated 
upon its banks. 

‘The basin of the Danube and its tributaries has 
been estimated to comprise about 1-18th part of 
the entire surface of Europe. It is bounded §. by 
the Alps and the Balkhan; and on the N. at first 
by the Black Forest and some minor Alpine ranges, 
and afterwards by the Bohemian Yorest and Car- 
pathiay Mountains. It includes the plains of 
Bavaria, Hungary, and Turkey in Europe; and 
the course of the Danube has been generally con- 
sidered under three grand divisions, each embra- 
cing one of these plains, As this division is not 
only natural but convenient, we shall adhere to it 
in the following statements, 

Tire Danube originates in two streams, the Bre- 
gach and the Bregé, which have their sources on 
the E, declivity of the Black Forest, in the grand 
duchy of Baden, in about 48° 10’ N, lat., and s° 
15’ E. long. These streams having united at 
Donaueschingen, where they are augmented by a 
spring sometimes rded as the head of the 
river, the united Stream takes the name of tho 
Danube. It thence proceeds at first SE., but after- 
wards in a NE. dirertion as far as Ratisbon, near 
which city it attains its extreme N. lat. It then 
runs again in a SE. direction to about long. 15°, 
and from that point mostly E. to Vienna, where 
the first division of its course may be said to ter- 
minate. Within this divisiqn it receives on the 
right hand the streams of the Mer, Gunz, Mindel, 
Lech, Isar, Inn, Traun, Ens, &e.; many of which 
are navigable for a considerable distance, Its 
aflluents on the opposite side are, on the contrary, 
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generally small; and indeed, 
upper half of its course, the principal tributaries of 
the Danube (excepting the Theiss) are from the 8. 
or right side, while, m the lower division, those 
from the N. or left side are by far the most con- 
siderable. It receives, however, from the > 
the first division of its course, the Sulz, Altmithi, 
Naab, and Kegen, all of which are navigable 
streatus, At its source the Danube is 2,178 ft. 
above the Jevel of the sea, and runs through an 
alpine country to Ulm, where its elevation is 
2 ft. From Donanwérth to Passau it: tra- 
Vorses the Bavarian plain; its height above the 
sea being at the former 1,125 ff., and at the latter 
$36 ft, At Passau it leaves the Bavarian dom.. 
and thence to Vienna, intersects a second moun- 
tainous region, At Linz its elevation is 733 ft., 
and at Vienna 512ft. At Ulm, the Danube. first. 
lecomes navigable for flat-bottomed vessels of 
from 60 to 100 tons burden, though its depth 
there measures little more than 7 ft, and its 
preadth little more than 100 ft, Through the 
Bavarian plain its average depth is 1) tt. | This 
increases considerably when it becomes gain en- 
closed between the mountains at 1’ 3 but. 
above Vienna its navigation is rendered dificult, 
not. only by its general shallowness, but by its 
rapidity, and the frequent rocks, shoals, and whirl- 
pools in its channel. 

In the second division of its course, the Danube 
at tirst runs generally E, to Presburg, next throu, 
the leaser Hungarian plain SE, to its confluence 
with the Raab, and then E. to Waitzen. At this 
point it turns S. through the great Hungarian 
plain, and runs parallel with the Theiss for nearly 
24° of lat, to its junction with the Draye, about 
Jat. 45° 30’. Here it turns SE., in which general 
direction it continues to Orsova, where it leaves 
the Austriam dom.; the second division of its 
course terminating at the cataract or pass called 
the ‘Iron Gate,’ about 4 m, lower down. It is 
within this division that the Danube receives its 
largest and_most important tributaries, including 
the Raab, Drave, Save, and Morava on its right, 
and the March, Waag, and Theiss on_its left. side, 
At Presburg, its waters are 331 fe, at Buda, 280 ft, 
and at Belgrade, 208 ft, above the level of the sea. 
From Vienna to the mouth of the Drave, the 
Danube runs through an expanse of plain country 
broken only in a few places, as at Presburg, Buda, 

. and Waitzen, Near the latter it passes through a 
ravine formed in a chain of mountains, separating 
the two Hungarian plains, From its umion with 
the Drave, its S, banks in Slavonia and Servia are 
usually mountainous, «hile its N, continue low 
and marshy as far as Moldova, Previously to its 
reaching Buda, it is about 700 yards wide; soon 
after passing that city it attains a width of upwards 
of 1,000 yards; and by the time it has arrived at 
Belgrade it is ‘considerably more than $ of a mile 
across, (Dict. Geog.) From Vienna to Pesth, its 
ded is sprinkled with rocks, but they are not such 
impediments to navigation as in the upper portion 
of its course. Shifting sand banks, which prevail 
ali down the river as far as Moldova, are greater 
obstacles; but when the water is tolerably high, 
they may generally be avoided by god pilotage. 

ia and the Austrians, i. 827.) At Gonyd, 


throughout the whole 






































(Austria 
70 m. above Pesth, the Danube first becomes navi- 

able for vessels drawing more than from “2 to 2} 
i water. Near Meldova, a mountain range from 
the Balkhan, and another froma ‘the Carpathian’, 
begin to confine the river on either side as far as 
Gladova in Servia. Throughout this distance, about 
80 m,, it is greatly contracted in width, abounds 
with rapids, and is beset with rocks. Near the 
termination of this defile, a short distance below 
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Orsova, i8 the famous pass of the ‘Tron Gate’ 
(Turk. Demi-Kapi), already alluded to. This is 
a gorge about 2,000 yards in length, enclosed on 
either side by a mountain of micaceous slate, a 
material very difficalt to break or blast, through 
which the river rushes with great velocity, over 
an inclined plane, with a fall of about 15 ft. amile. 
‘The rocks here divide it into three channels, The 
centre one is of considerable width, and vessels of 
400 tons may pass down it, when the river is very 
full; the two others are but shallow; and that on . 
the Wallachian or E. side is never used. Accord- 
ing Lo Strabo (vii, 212), it was here that, the Dan- 
ubius ended, and the Ister commenced; but there 
is a great discrepancy as to this point among the 
ancient authorities. 
In the third division of its course, the Danube 
runs at first generally 8. by E. to Widin; thence 
its direction is mostly FE. by to near Sistow, 
where it attains its most S$. lat.; and from this 
It then turns N. to 
y ‘om this town generally 
E. to ifs efiinx in the Black Sea, about lat, 45% 
As far as Galacz, it forms the boundary between 
aud Wallachia and Moldavia; and be- 
and the sea it is the boundary 
ia and ‘Turkey, its principal N, and 
central mouths being included within the Russian 
tercitory, While the Danube is running S, by L, 
its right bank is mountainous, but the elevated, 
lands soon afterwards recede from its banks, and 
throughout the rest of its course the river flows 
through a jow plain, which E, of Silistria becomes 
marshy. In this division it receives on if left 
side the Schyl, Aluta, Vode, Argis, Jalomnitza, 
Sereth, and Prath. Its affluents on the opposite 
side are much less considerable; the principal are 
the Isker, Osma, Taban, &c, In its progress 
through ‘turkey, the Danube varies in breadth 
from 1,400 to 2,100 yards ; agd its average depth. 
is upwards of 20 ft,” Ships of large size ecend bs 
far as Silistria, About 50 m. from the Black Sea, 
it divides into three principal arms, besides givin, 
origin to a considerable lake (Rassein) on its 8. 
side, from which several minor arms proceed. The 
delta of the Danube is a vast swampy flat, inter- 
spersed with lagoons covered with bulrushes, the 
resort of vast flocks of water fowl, The N, prin- 
pal arm of the river (Kilia) and the S. (Edrillis), 
which forms the boundary between the Russian. 
and Turkish dominions, are shallow and of little 
value; but the middie one (Sulineh) has from 
10 to 12 ft. water over the bar at its mouth, This 
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is said, however, to be gradually filling up from 
the deposit of mud brought dewn by tha river, 
which the current has not sufficient strength to 
clear away, its fall and rapidity being very much 
diminishec during the last 200 m. of its course. 
Were it not for the rapids between Moldova 
‘and Gladova, the Danube would be at all times 
navigable from Ulm to its mouth, Great efforts 
have been made at various periods to overcome 
this interruption. The Roman emperor Trajan 
constructed, with great labour and sagacity, a road 
along the edge of the Servian side of the river, to 
facilitate the towing of ships against the current. 
Some remains of this extraordinary work still 
exist, with part of an inscription in honour of 
‘Trajan. In mpre recent times, attempts have 
been made to deepen the chanriel of the river, 
and to cut lateral canals in the most dan- 
gerous places; but these, owing to the almost in- 
auperable obstacles to be overcome, have had but 
Yittle success. Looking at the map, the best way 
would appear to be to cut a navigable canal from 
oppesite Moldova t3 Berza Palanka, below the 
<[ron Gate,’ which would not only avoid the 
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rapids, but shorten the distance, by avoiding the 
great bend of the river by Orsova. Jat the na- 
ture of the ground is said to oppose insurmount- 
able obstacles to such a project, thouzh probably 
it would admit of the construction of a read, or, 
Letter still, a railway. The Hungarian govern- 
ment has constructed an excellent. and very ex- 
peasive road from Moldova to Orsova, along the 
Jett bank of the river. Unfortunately it termi- 
nates above the ‘Iron Gate ;’ and passengers going 
down the river, unless when it is sufiiciently high 
10 admit of tlat-bottomed boats going through the 
‘gate,’ have to be ferried over to the Servian side 
of the river, where, aftcr a land journey of about 
8 m., they te-embark, Those ascending the river 
have also to cross at Orsova. 

The Danube abounds with islands. They are 
especially numerous and large in the middle part 
of its course. The Great Schitt island extends 
Letween two arms of the river, from Presburg to 
Comom, a distance of 64 m. The Czepel and 
Marguta islands, below Buda, formed in a similar 
way, are also of considerable size. ‘The Danube 
has been said to wind more than other European 
rivers; this is peculiarly the ease in its’ progress 
through the great Hungarian plain, It is also 
rue of the swiltest rivers in Europe; its rapidity 
js such as in some places to render any navigation 
against its current impossible, except by the 
apency of steam, According to Mr. Quin (Steam 
Navigation, i. 210) it rushes through the ‘Tron 
Gate,’ at the rate of not. less than § m, an hour; 
ut it is clear that the velocity must vary ma- 
terially with the volume of water, i 
tor a long time prevented the erecti X 
stone bridge on the Danube below Ratisbon ; nor 
was there a permanent bridge of any other kind 
below Linz previously to the commencement of 
that constructed at Buda. There are tlying bridges 
at Presburg and Comorn, and bridges of boats at 
Vesth and Peterwardein : beyond the latter place 
no direct conamunication between the opposite 
lanks exists. In antiquity, however, it was very 
ditferent, About 3m, below GJadova, ‘lrajan 
constructed his famous bridge, the remains of 
which are still visible, and form one of the most 
interesting and remarkable monuments of the 
most brilliant sera of imperial Rome. ‘This great 
structure consisted of 20 or 22 stone piers, with 
wooden arches, ‘The greatest depth of the river 
is here 18 ft., and the length of the bridge be- 
tween the pillars or buttresses that still remain 
on either bank was about 3,100 English feet, 
But the breadth of the river is less than this; 
and at present does not exceed 2,800 feet. ‘This 
neighbourhood of Gladova is one of the witest 
parts of the river; and was no doubt selected 
for the site of the bridge partly on account of 
the ample channel ‘that was thus afforded to 
carry off the sudden floods to which the river is 
subject: its bed is here also sound, and its depth 
Jess than in most other parts, When lowest, the 
heads of some of the piers are seen above the 
surface of the water. The noble work was de- 
stroyed by Adrian, the successor of Trajan, lest 
the’ barbarians should overpower the Roman 
troops in Dacia, and make use of the bridge to 
invade the empire, (Eutrop, in Adrian.) Bubit was 
not Adrian, but Aurelian, who abapdoned Dacia, 

‘The steam navigation of the Danube is of 
paramount importance. ‘This undertaking was 
first actively commenced by Count Szechenyi, 
who, in 1830, established a-joint stock company 
for the purpose, of which he was the managing 
director. ‘The Austrian government soon atter- 
wards took up the scheme, greatly enlarged ehe 
plans of the company, granted it a charter for 

















;of several other establishments of the 
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j the exelusive navigation of the river fur a number 


of years, and accorded it the privilege of drawing, 
gratuitously, the necessary supplies of coal from 
the imperial mines of Moldova, on the banks of 
the river. The tirst steamboat was lauuched on 
the Danube, at Vienna, in 1830, The enterprise 
proved most successful, and led to the formation 

same 
nature after the monopoly of the first company 
had ceased, The barges and ordinary packet- 
boats on the Danube are unwicldy flat-bottomed 
boats, covered with sheds of rough planks; the 
rafts in use are large and clumsy fabrics of the 
rudest kind; sails are unknown on the Upper 
Danube; and the bvats are steered only by 
paddles, 

So far back as the &th century Charlemagne 
contemplated uniting the Danube and the Kldne 
by means of a cauel; and the remains of a work 
commenced with that view are still visible at 
Wessenberg. After the Japse of more than 1,000 
years, an undertaking of a similar kind was com- 
menced under the auspices of the Bavarian yru- 
vernment, and completed in the reign of King 
Ludwig I, after whom it was named the Ludwig's 
Canal, The canal commences at Bamberg, on the 
Maine, and runs iu a slight curve, by way of Forch- 
heim and Erlangen to Nuremberg, and from thee, 
in a larger curve, to Dietfurt, on the river Alt- 
miihl, where it ends, the Altmithl being a tribu- 
tary of the Danube, ‘The canal is from 34 to 54 ft. 
broad, and 5 ft. deep throughout. It has 69 locks 
und on its highest point it is 680 ft, above the 
river Maine at Bambery, and 270 ft. above the 
junction of the Altmihl and the Danube, 

DARABJERD, a town of Persia, prov, Fars, 155 
m, SE. by KE, Shiraz, It is finely situated on the 
banks ofa river, and in an extensive plain, sur- 
rounded with groves of orange and lemon trees, 
which yield such an abundance of fruit that the 
juice is exported to all parts of Persia, ‘Though 
much fallen off from its former splendour, and par- 
tially in ruins, it has still a pop. of from 15,000 to 
20,000, The culture of tubacco is here carried 
to a great extent. 

DARDANELLES (an. Hellespontus), the narrow 
strait 


‘Longus in angustum qua clauditur Hellespontus.’ 


connecting the Sea of Marmora with the Agean, 
and separating part of the SE, coast of Europe 
from the most W. part of Asia. Its modern name 
is derived from the castles, called the Dardanelles, 
built on its banks, Its general direction is NE, and 
SW. Length about 40 m.; breadth unequal, but 
where least, not more than 4 m. across. Being, as 
it were, the key to Constantinople and the Black 
Sea from the W., this strait is pretty strongly for- 
tified. The entrance is 2m, wide, and defended 
by a fort on either side; that of the Asiatic coast 
(Koum Kalessi) mounting 80 guns and 4 mortars, 
and that on the European side (Sertil Bahr Ka- 
Jessi) mounting 70 large guns and 4 mortars. The 
adjacent heights are also crowned with batteries, 
and abvut 3m, aboy the New Castle of Europa 
there is one mounting 12 guns, Proceeding onward 
121n. above the New Castles, are the Dardanelles, 
or Oid Castles of Europe and Asia; these defend 
the narrowest part of the strait, which is here only 
Sm,wide. ‘The Sultanich Kalessi, or Asiatic castle, 
is tHe strongest, and is the residence of the seras- 
kier pacha, whose‘authority extends over the forts 
on both sides, Tt has 2 connected forts, and 192 
guns, 18 of which are of the largest calibre. The 
Eurepean castle is built in the forni of a crescent, 
and in 1832 was furnished with 64 guns; it has 2 
collateral batteries recently built; the most S. of, 
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which mounts 48, and the N. 80 guns. 13 m fur- 
ther on the Asiatic side is a battery of 46 guns; 
and 3m, above the European castle is a battery 
called Kiamick Bouroun, with 30 guns, near the 
amali town of Maito, supposed to occupy the site 
of the ancient Madytus. The last forts on both 
sides are Bovalli Kalessi, on the site of the ancient 
Sestos, and Nagara, neat Abydos, which see. The 
direct distance between them is about 1m. A 
strong current mins always from the Sea of Mar- 
mora, through the Dardanelles, at the rate of from 
2 to 4 m.an hour, according to circumstances. The 
‘wind also generally sets in the same direction. 
There are shoals in some places; but deep water is 
everywhere to be fonnd in some part of the channel. 
‘The Asiatic shore presents the moat beautiful sce- 
nery; that of Europe is, on the contrary, generally 
fteepand tugged, To each of the Dardanelles a 
towh is attached ; the Asiatic is the larger, and 
contains 2,000 houses ; but the streets are narrow, 
iil paved, and dirty, and almost. all the buildings 
me of wood, It has manufactures of pottery. 
Gallipoli is the principal town on this strait, 
which see, This strait has been famous from the 
temotest period. If derives its name from Helle, 
daughter of Athamas, king of ‘Thebes, drowned. in 
it. (Hygin., Poet, Astron., ib. ii, § 20.) It is also 
memorable as the scene of the d oath of Leander, 
and of the impotent rage of Xerxes, whose ill- 
fated host. crossed over it on & bridge of boats 
between Sestos and Abydos. 

DARFUR, a country of Central Africa, between 
11° and 16° N, lat, and 26° and 30° EK. long. It 
Hes hetween Bornou and’ Abyssinia ; almost due S. 
fem, Beyel, and W. of Sennaar, whence it is sepa- 
rated by Kordofan, Standing, however, like an 
oasis in the midst of the Great Sahara desert, 
Darfar is situated at a great distance from all the 
above-named territories, The country is of the 
most dreary character, without rivers, Jakes, or 
much cultivable land, with a few mountains rising 
from its sandy plains. 

Of the topography and real extent, of Darfir we 
possess but limited information, The principal 
town appeats to be Cobbé, in Jat. 14°11, and long. 
280 8', which is 2 m. in Jength, from N. to S. but 
very narrow, each house being separated from the 
others by a cultivated enclosure. The inhab. are 
supplied with water from shaliow wells dug, i 
moat instances, beside their houses, but so unskil- 
fully that the soil often collapses, and the same 
yell is seldom of tse Jonger than four months at a 
lime, This place is chiefly inhabited by mer- 
chants, and from it a caravan starts at irregular 
intervals to Cairo. 6,000 persons are said to teside 
at Cobbé. A neighbouring village, called) Fa- 
shay, is the residence of the sultan and his court. 
Sweini, ayother Farian town, lies almost. N. 
Cobbé, at the distance of about two days’ d 
travelling, and in the direct road to Egypt; hence 
it is principally resorted to by merchants. Its 
environs are more fertile than these of Cobbe, and 
when the jelabs (traders) remain there, it boasts 
ofa daily market, Cubcabia, due W. from Cobb, 
aia distance of 2 days, is a more considerable 
place, being the depot of merchandise brought from 
the, W. 1t has also a manufactory for leather and 
af foheas, a coarse cotton cloth from 5 to 8 yards 
long, and about 22 in. wide, which form the cover- 
ing of all the lower class of both sexes, The otber 
towns are Ril, Cours, Shoba, Gidid, and Gelle. 
(Browne's Travels, p 6-276.) " 

The inhab, of Darfiir, which have heen gene- 
rally estimated not to excced 200,000 in number— 
Dr. Henry Barth says (Journal of Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, 1860, xiii, p. 125), ‘ not more thay 





















1,000,000 inhabitants, and perhaps much less’— + 
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1ST 
are a mixture of Arabs and Negroes, They are 
governed by a-sultan, whose power is not altoge- 
ther absolute, he being, in some degree, amenable 
to the ukara, or ecclesiastics, and frequently 
standing in some awe of his own troops. His 
power is delegated in the provs. to governors, 
called meleks, Though the Firians are bigoted 
Mohammedans, they do not abstain from intoxi- 
cating liquors ; the crime of drankenness, com~ 
mitted by means of a decoction of hemp, is frequent 
among them. Snuff and tobacco appear to be almost. 
necessaries of their existence; but for the endur- 
ance of hunger and thirst they are unequalled even 
by the inhab. of surrounding arid regions, among 
whom such a qualification is so essential, They 
are not remarkably cleanly in their person: 
having no baths, rub their bodies with a 
farinaceous paste as a substitute. The 
are, unlike other Moslems, jovial, and even licen- 
tious, in their manners, and are particularly fond 
of dancing, each tribe having a dance peculiar to 
itself, At Cobbé education is in some degree pro- 
vided for by four or five mectebs (schools), where 
reading and writing are taught, A kukara also 
Jectures occasionally on the Koran, and what they 
call elm, philosophy. The language is a dialect of 
the Arabic peculiar to the Fiirians, 

“Agriculture in Darfir is at a very low ebb ; in- 
deed, the soil which was presented to Mr. Browne's 
observation, consisting of bare rocks, sand, a small 
portion of clay, and a still smaller part of vege- 
table mould, seemed to offer no encouragement in 
that respect. Entirely devoid of rivers or lakes, 
the country solely derives irrigation from heavy 
periodical rains, which are preserved in numerous 
water-courses, At the commencement the farmer 
digs innumerable holes in his fields, into which 
he throws the seed, and covering it over with his 
foot, leaves it without further care until the grain 
becomes ripe. (Ibid. p. 291.) The harvest is 
gathered by women and slaves, who break off the 
ears with their hands; so that the farming im- 
plements of the Farians are few and rude, ‘The 
grains chiefly raised are wheat dokn (Holeus 
dochna, Forskiial), kassob, and sesamun ‘simsin, 
‘Arabic term); the pulse consists of kidney-beans, 
a bean called ft, and another denominated shih, 
together with other leguminous plants peculiar to 
that part of Africa, The occasional drought is 
not fayaurable to water-melons, though many are 
grown, Tamarinds, dates of an inferior quality, 
the Khamnus nabecca of Forskiial, and tobacco, 

ig ve all cultivated 
in Darfar. (Browne, pp. 806-313. 

Commerce—Although th 
limited variety of articles to exchange for, those 
necestaries of life which their own country does 
yet commerce, from their centrical 
situation, affords the cbicf means of support to the 
nation, Many of their towns are entirely peopled 
by merchants, ‘The caravans from Fgypty Sen- 
naar, &e, are laden with jewellery, swords, fire 

rms, coffee, raw and manufactured silks, shoes, 
x paper, Syrian soap, French and Egyptian 
cloths, with Indian muslins and cottons, wire, brass, 
silver, &e, For these the Firians give in exchange 
dlaves, camels, ivory, ostrich feathers, gum, pi- 
mento, tamarinds, leather sacks for water (ray), 
others for dry articles (geraub), parroquets, mon- 
keys, and guineafowls. (Browne, pp. 346, 349.) 
Phe climate of Darfar is chiefly influenced by 
the perennial rains, which fall from the middle of 
June till September with frequency and violence, 
and suddenly invest the face of the country, till 
then dry and sterile, with a delightful verdure. 
ly appears to be the hottest: month, for, accord- 
taBrowne’s meteorvlogical journal, kept during 
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the years 1794-5, the thermometer never sunk 
below 90° at 3 P.m., but more frequently rose to 
98°, In the April of 1794, however, it ranged 
from 4° to 101°, while the same month of the 
succeeding year exhibits an average far below that 
of cither of the July months, The thermometer 
seldom sunk, according to Browne's register, lower 
at 3 P.M. than 70°, or at 7 a.st. below 58°, which 
happened most frequently in February: December 
and January, also, exhibit low degrees, N. and 
NW. winds are those which blow with the greatest 
frequency over Darfar, (Appendix to Browne's 
‘Travels, pp. 581-588.) 

Among the animals to be found in Darfir are 
horses, of which there are not many; sheep, which 
also are scarce, yield meat of a poor quality; oats 
are more numerous; but horned cattle form the 
chief wealth ~0f the Farians, as in the more S, Af- 
rican nations, The’ milk of the cows ia not very 
palatable ; but the beef is good. Camels of every 
variety of breed are exceedingly numerous: but 
the Gerab.camel is much subject to the mange ; 
the males are sometimes castrated. Dogs are em- 
ployed both in hunting the antelope and for guard- 
ing sheep; the household cat is also met with. 
‘The wild animals are the lion, leopard, wolf, jackal, 
wild buffalo, &c, Elephants assemble in large 
herds of four or five hundred: though they are 
much smaller than the Asiatic elephant, the animal 
is a source of great. profit to the Farians, who make 
a lucrative sale of his tusks, hold his flesh in reat 
esteem as food, and manufacture the fat into a 
much-used ungucnt, Several sorts of monkeys, 
and the civet-cat, are also mentioned by Browne. 
Ostriches, vultures, patrogue ', partridyes, pigeons, 
and quails, were also seen by him, Locusts, hooded 
serpents, musquitos, and white ants, infest the 
country in large numbers, (Travels, pp. 293-304.) 
Of the minerals found in Darfar, the best is copper; 
but iron is produced in the greatest abundance, 
and is formed into domestic utensils and arms, All 
the silver, lead, and tin is brought from Egypt. 
‘The other geological features of Darfar are scarcely 
known. 

DARIEN, See Panama (IstHMus oF). 

DARLINGTON, a market-town and bor. of 
England, co, Durham, Darlington Ward, S, div, 
on the Skerne, an affluent of the Tees, 215 m, N. 
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tailway, one of the first constructed in the king- 
dom, commences at Witton Park Colliery, near 
W. Auckland, and proceeds by Darlington and 
Yarm to Stockton, a distance of 244m, (For an 
interesting account of this railway, see Smiles, 
Samuel, ‘Lives of the Engineers.’) Darlington 
has cattle markets, on alternate Mondays. Fairs 
on the ist Monday in March, Easter and Whit- 
Monday, and 10th Oct, ; statute fairs on 13th May 
and 23rd Nov. 
DARMSTADT, a town of W. Germany, cap. of 
the grand duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, seat of the 
§0v. and residence of the sovereign, prov. Starken- 
berg, in the great RKhenish plain near the NW. 
extremity of the Odenwald, and on the Bergstrasse, 
or high road between Frankfurt-on-the-Maine and 
Heidelberg (sce Hesse-Danmsvapr) ; 17m. §, the 
former city, 58 m. N. by E, Carlsruhe, and 8 m, 
E. by N. the Rhine, on the railway from Frankfort 
to Heidelberg, Pop. 28,526 in 1861. The town 
is rather dull, has little trade, nor, for a capital, 
does it present much deserving of notice. It con- 
sists of an old and a new town; both encircled by 
walls: the former is ill built, and its streets are 
narrow and dark; while the latter has broad, 
straight, and handsome streets, and good houses, 
many of which stand singly, ‘The town is well 
lighted at night. It has four suburbs, six entrance- 
gates, three of which are handsome structures, and 
about sixty public edifices, Amongst the latter 
are the opera-house, built in the Italian style, and 
(Rhenish) ft. in length, by 158 ft. broad. 'The 
riding-school, converted into a depdt for artillery, 
319 ft. in length, by 157 ft. in breadth, is another 
conspicuous object, The grand-duke resides in a 
new palace of no great architectural pretensions, 
The old duca} palace, surrounded by a dry ditch, 
which has been changed into a shrubbery and 
garden, is a structure of the various ages from the 
i6th to the £8th century, and contains a picture- 
gallery with about 600 paintings, mostly second- 
rate, @ museum of natural history with ‘some va- 
luable fossils, a museam of ancient and modem 
sculpture, a hall of antiquities, a collection of cork 
models, axmoury, and a library of 120,000 vols 
open to the public, The remaining principal public 
buildings are—the palaces of the hereditary prince 














by W. London by road, and 236 m. by Great North- 
erm railway, vid York. Pop, 15,789 in L861, The 
town consists of several well-built and well-lighted 
streets, which branch out from a spacious market 
square, The river is crossed by a bridge of three 
arches. The church, formerly collegiate and dedi- 
to St, Cuthbert, was built about 1160; it has 
4 line tower and spire 180 ft. high, ‘The Prim. and 
Weshr Methodists, Independents, R. Catholies, aud 
Soe. of Friends, have places of worship. A gram- 
mar-school was founded by Q, Eliz. in 1567, and a 
blue coat school by Lady Calverley in 1715. There 
are also Lancastrian, national, and Sunday schools, 
a dispensary, lying-in charity, and twa alms-hou: 
It is _a bor. by prescription, governed by a baili 
who holds a court twice a year for the manor of 
Bondgate, and a bor, court ‘also twice a year, at 
both of which debts under 40s, are recoverable, 
Petty sessions are held on alternate Mondays in 
the town-hall, a neat building having a house of 
correction connected sith 'The- election for 
members for the S, division of the county is held 
here, The manufacture of linea, which was for- 
merly carried on to such an extent as to give 
employment to 500 looms, has declined, but it is 
still pretty considerable. A good many person 
are also employed in wool-combing; and there are 































and the Landgrave Christian ; the Catholic church, 
a brick edifice, the interior of which is an elegant. 
and imposing rotunda, 173 ft. in diameter, 123 ft. 
in height, and surrounded by pillars 60 ft. high ; 
the Casino, in which the chambers of the duchy 
meet; the military hospital, royal stables, and 
orphan asylum, 

Darmstadt is the seat of the high court of appeal 
for the grand duchy, and various other judicial 
tribunals and government offices. Tt has'a gym- 
nasium, a teachers’ academy, a practical school of 
arts and sciences (Iealschule), schools of artillery 
and military duty, and of sculpture and drawing, 
It has manufactures of tobacco, wax-eandles, car- 
pets, silver articles, coloured paper, cards, and 
starch, ‘The majority of the inhab. depend, how- 
ever, for subsistence on the presence and expendi- 
ture of the court. Searcely any but military 
garments are seen in the streets, even the teachers 
of the public schools being obliged to dress in uni- 
form, or court livery. 

DARTFORD, a town and par, of England, co, 
Kent, lathe Sutton-at-Hone, hund, Axton, Dart- 
ford, and Wilmington; on the Darent, about 4'm, 
from its embouchure in the Thames, 15 m. ESE, 
London by road, and 17 m. by North Kent, or 
South Eastern railway. Pop. of town, 5.314, and 
of par., 6,597 in 1861. The town, situated in a 














several tan-yards, rape-walks, breweries, and iron 
. and brass works, The Styckton and Darljpgten ; 


harrow valley. consists chiefly of one main street, 
along the ancient high road from Loudon to Dover, 
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and of two smalle? ones branching from it. The 
river is crossed, at. the E, end of the town, by a 
bridge of the era of Edw. IIL, widened and re- 
paired in the last centary. The church is a large 
structure, with two burial-yards, one surrounding 
it, the other on the summit overlooking its tower. 
‘Shere are several dissenting chapels; a free gram- 
inar-school, founded in 1576, for eight boys; a 
national school, and two sets of aimshouses. ‘There 
is a co. bridewell near the town, and sessions for 
the upper div. of the lathe are held in it. During 
the reign-of Elizabeth, the co. assizes were fre- 
quently held here; and at present a court of re- 
quests for debts under 5L., whose jurisdiction extends 
Ver the town of Gravesend and four adjoining 
hundreds. Market, Saturday; fair, August 2, for 
horses aud cattle, The chicf business of the town 
is caused by the numerous large gunpowder, paper, 
oil, and flour mills on the Darent: there is also a 
large steam-engine manufactory, and a foundry 
connected with it. The river is navigable for boats 
to the town, where there is a small wharf, used 
chiefly by the colliers which supply the neighbour- 
ing factories, The Roman Watling Street is trace- 
able near the town. Tn one of the chalk hills 
petween which it stands are several ancient excava- 


tions, supposed to have been scooped out for grana- i 


ries duting the Saxon period. There are some Te- 
mains of an Augustine nunnery, subsequently made 
a royal residence by Henry VITL and by Elizabeth. 
Dartford waa the source of the insurrection headed 
by Wat Tyler, who, being a blacksmith in the 
town, killed the poll-tax collector by a blow of his 
hammer, for an insult offered to his daughter. 
DARTMOOR. (See ENGLAND.) 


DARTMOUTH, a pari. bor., town, and sea-port, 
of England, co, Devon, hund. Coleridge; 170 m. 


WSW. London by road, and 225 m. by Great 
Western railway, vid Brixham Road station. Po) 
4,444 in 1861, The town is situated on the W. 
bank of the estuary of the Dart, near its em- 
Youcbure in the English Channel, where it forms 
aspacious harbour, capable of containing several 
hundred sail of vessels of the largest size. ‘The 
cntrance to the harbour is narrow, and protected 
hy a battery on its W side, on the site of gn 
ancient castle, from which to a castle on the oppo- 
site bank (now in ruins) a chain used to be ex- 
tended for the purpose of defence. ‘The streets, 
which are narrow and irregular, rise from the 
margin of the river, and para lel with if, one over 
another, along a steep acclivity, being mostly con- 
nected by flights of steps; houses mostly antique, 
with projecting upper stories ; the whole is paved, 
well suppliod with water, and partially lyhted 
with gas. ‘here are 
Kt. Saviour's, built 1372, a curious old structure, 
nsually called the Mayor's Chapel; Town-hal 
Chapel, on the summit beyond the town 
tower forming a sea-mark; and St. Petove: 
joining the battery at the entrance to the harbour. 
There are also several dissenting chapels; two sets 
af almshouses, one of which, founded 1671, is for 
flecayed mariners; and several minor charities. 
‘There are large tide-cocks, adapted for the repair 
and building of vessels, and some activity in ship- 
building. ‘There are also establishments for sail 
and rope-makiv cious quay, and several 
, private wharfs. ports consist chietly of 
woolien goods and cider, sent thither from the 
interior, an shipped coast-wise; and of Yarious 
articles of general supply for the Labrador fish- 
cries. in whick several vessels belonging to the 
port are directly engaged, though this trade has 
greatly declined from its ancient importance. 
‘There are regniar steamers up the river to Tatness. 




























“Chere belonged to the pert on the 1st of San. 1864, i 





three principal churches— | it 
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166 sailing vessels of under 60, and 262 sailing 
yessels of above 50 tons, There were also belong- 
ing to the port, at the same period, six small 
steamers, of a total burden of 154 tons. In an- 
cient times, however, its mercantile marine was 
comparatively much more considerable, as is evi- 
dent from the fact of its having furnished 31 ves- 
sels and 757 seamen to the fleet of Edward Wf. 
against Calais, The port is a bonding one, its 
jurisdiction extending about 40 m, along the coast 
(from the Teign to the Erme), and up the Dart to 
‘Totness bridge (10 m.). ‘The Dart is navigable 
thus far for vessels of 150 tons, the channel having 
been deepened and improved, 

Dartmouth claims to be a bor. by prescription, 
under the name of Clifton-Dartmouth, Tt regu~ 
larly sent two members to the H, of C. from the 
14th Kaw. ILI. down to the Reform Act, which 
deprived it of one member. The elective franchise 
had been previously vested in the corporation and 
in the freemen made by them, the inhab. of the 
bor. not being entitled to their freedom in right of 
birth, servitude, or residence. But the Reform 
‘Act, besides giving the franchise to the 102, house- 
holders, extended the limits of the bor. to the di- 
ns already stated, Registered electors, 255 

‘Yhe municipal bor. is governed by a 
mayor, four aldermen, and twelve councillors. .The 
income of the corporation, chiefly derived from 
lands and houses, is about 1,100L a year. The 
scenery around Dartmouth is extremely pictur- 
esque. Flavel, an eminent Calvinistic writer, and 
Newcomen, the inventor of the atmospheric engine, 
were natives of this town; which also gives the 
title of earl to the Legge family. 

DAVENTRY, a bor. and par. of En; 
Northampton, hund, Fawsley, 68 m. NW. London 
by road, and 73 m, by London and North Western 
railway, vid Weedon station, from which it is dis- 
tant 4m. Pop. 4,124 in 1861, ‘Tbe town is situ- 
ated on the high road from London to Birmingham, 
near the source of the Nen. It has a good modern 
church, a free school, founded in 1576; five boys 
are also educated by means of a legacy of Lord 
Crew, bishop of Durham, and twelve at the ex- 
pense of the corporation. The remains of a priory, 
founded in 1090, are now occupied as dwellings by 
the poor. ‘Though incorporated at an early date, 
the bor. does not appear ever to have been repre- 
sented in the H. of C. On a neighbouring lofty 
eminence, called Brough Hill, is an encampment 
occupying the whole of the summit, A spring 
rises in the outer ditch of the encampment, which, 
according to Dr. Stukeley, is one of the highest 
in England. (Stukeley’s Itinerarium Curiosum, 


i, 18.) 
DAVID'S (ST.), a small decayed city of Wales, 






land, co. 





i | co. Pembroke, hund, Dewisland, near the extreme 


W. point of the principality, on a small stream 
called the Allan, about { m, from the sea, and 16 
m. NW. Milford Haven. The par., an extensive 
one, had in 1861 a pop, of 2,199, of which the - 
‘cathedral close’ had 37. A bishopric was esta- 
plished here at a very early period; and to that. 
circumstance the place is most probably indebtod 
for its origin. ‘The cathedral, the bishop's palace, 
St. Mary's college, and other buildings appropri- 
ated to purposes connected with the establishment 
and the residence of the clergy, are enclosed within 
a lofty wall abgve 1,200 yards in circ. ‘The eathe- 
dral, which occupies the site of one more ancient 
destroyed by the Danes, was completed in the 
reign of King John, It is a craciforia structure, 
3uz ft. in length within the walls, with a square 
tower at the W. end; it bas many interesting 
monuments, but is, in great part, in ruins, The 
bisop's palace, reckoned one of the most magui- 
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ficent edifices of the kind in the kingdom, is also 
in ruins; as is St. Mary’s college, founded by John 
of Gaunt in t ‘he cathedral contains the 
tombs of St. David, the patron saint of Wales, of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and Bishop Anselm; and 
these, and the great antiquity of the place, eon- 
Served on it a peculiar sanctity, which in the middle 
ayes made it be resorted to by crowds of pilgrims, 
‘The bishop now resides at Abergwilly, near Caer- 
marthen, ‘The town is at present inhabited by the 
few clergy who perform the duties at the cathe- 
ral, and by the farmers and others who hold land 
in the immediate vicinity. There is very little 
trude, and the place may be said to be neither in- 
ereasing nor falling off. The country round is 
poor and unimproved, and the access to it is very 
bad. The poor's rate is high, bat house rent is 
extremely low. The inhab, lect a mayor annu- 
ally, whose duty it is to see that no encroachments 
be made on a common held under lease from the 
bishop and chapter, and to collect a rate for pay- 
ment of its rent, 

DAVIS'S STRAITS, the sea stretching NNW. 
and SSE,, and uniting Baffin's Bay with the N. 
Aulantie ocean, having Greenland on its E. and 
Cumberland Island on its W. side. Where nar- 











rowest, under the Arctic circle, it is from 150 to 
160 m, across; but its length is not accurately 





determined, It derives its name from Davis, by 
whom it was discovered between 1585 and 1587. 
Strong currents set towards the S. from this strait, 
which is also much encumbered with ice and icc 
bergs. It has béen for many years past the prin- 





cipal resort of the ships engaged in the N. whale | 
fiche 


ery; the whales having been nearly extermi- 
nated in the seas round Spitzbergen, the original 
seat of the fishery, (See art. Barriy’s Bay.) 
DAUPHINE’, one of the provs. into which 
France wes divided previously to the revolution, 
It is now distributed amoug the déps. of Istre, 
Drome, and Hautes Apes. 
DAX, AX, or AGS, a town of France, dép. 
Landes, cap, arrond., in a fertile plain on the 
Adour, 29m, SW. Mont-de-Marsan, on the rail- 
way from Bordeaux to Bayonne. Pop, 9,856 in 
1861, The town is well built, is surrotinded by 
walls of Roman construction, and has an ancient 
episcopal palace, cathedral, hall of justice, anc 
prison. Dax is, however, chiefly celebrated for 
(8 numerous hot saline springs, accounted effi- 
cacious in rheumatism and paralysis; and which 
being known to the Romans, they gave it the 
name of Aqua Auguste. The principal of these 
springs pours its waters into a large basin in the 
centre of the place, and the evaporation from it is 
so great, that in cool mornings the whole town is 
sometimes involved in a fog. ‘There are several 
dathing establishments contiguous to the town, 
Dax communicates by a bridge across the Adour, 
with a suburb on the opposite side of the river. 
It has a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, a cham- 
ber of commerce, a comimanal college, aul a 
theatre, Manufactures of earthenware, pitch, oil, 
thread, vinegar, leather, and some trate in corn, 
wine, brandy, and wood. 

DEAD SEA (Lat, Lacus Asphaltites, Arab, 
Bahr-el-Lout), a lake of Palestine, celebrated in 
scriptare history, in about 314° N. lat. and 35° 
40° long. Hs dimensions have been variously 
stated, but it is probably about 40m. in length, 
and 13 inextreme width. On the E, and W, it is 
bounded by lofty mountains ; on the N, it opens 

+ to the plain of Jericho aud the valley of the 
Jordan; on the S$, the valley of EL-Ghor extends, 












as if it were a continuation of its hed, though 
with a gradual rise, to the Gulf of Akabab, (See 
Jonvan,) . e 


DEAD SEA 

Nothing can be more dreary than the scenery 
around this famons lake; the temperature is very 
high; the soil, impregnated with salt, is without 
vegetation, the air is loaded with saline particles, 
and the bare crags of the surrounding mountains 
furnish no food for either beast or bird. Hence its 
neighbourhood is generally deserted by animate? 
beings, and the dreary stiliness of the place is in- 
creased by the nature of the lake itself, Intensely 
salt, its waters are not moved by a gentle breeze 
and, owing to the hollowness of its basin, beiny 
seldom affected by a strong one, its usual appear. 
ance is that of ‘stagnation, agreeing well with 
the death-like stillness aud desolation around. 

This absence of life has given to the lake its 
popular designation of Dead Sea, and is the sources 
of the common tradition that its waters are fatal , 
to fish, and its exhalations to birds and othe: 
animals. ‘This is, however, incorrect; birds fly 
: over its surface uninjured ; and Manndrell found 
j "pon its shores some shells, which seemed to 
imply that it was not altogether tenantless, The 
water is very limpid, bué extremely bitter and 
nauseous, the substances held in solution amount- 
ing to a fourth part of its whole weight :— 


In 100 parts, as follo 
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It has also a Strong petrifying quality, which 
accounts for the want of any great variety of fish; 
j and it is peculiarly buoyant, though the assertion 

that nothing sinks within its bosom is wholly 
ubulous, Asphaltum (whence its classical name) 
j floats in great quantities on its surface; and a 
bituminous stone, very inflammable, and capable 
, of receiving a high ‘polish, is found upon its 





shores, 
The valley of the Jordan has been long known 
to be considerably depressed below the level of the 





ocean. ‘This depression is, however, much greater 
than was formerly sapposed. The Dead Sca is 
the lowest part of the valley; and its surface has 
recently been ascertained to be sunk above 1,300 
ft. under the surface of the Mediterranean, being 
by far the greatest depression below the sea-level 
of which we have any authentic account, It on- 
sequently belongs to that class of lakes that have 
no visible outlets; it receives six streams besides 
the Jordan, but gives forth none; the surplus 
water being carried off by evaporation, Its 
depth, which varies in the dry and rainy seasons, 
exceeds, in some places, 350 fathoms ; but towards 
its S. extremity it is so shallow as to be in parts 
fordable, 

Its Arabic name, Bahr-el-Lout (Sea of Lot), 
tefers to the connection between the history of 
this lake and that of the nephew of Abraham, in 
whose days its bed, or a portion thereof, the fertile 
valley of Siddim, contained, according to the 
sacred writer, 5 cities (Gen. xiv. 2); and accord- 
ing to Stephen of Byzantium (art, Zodopa) 10, and 
Strabo (xvi, cap, 2, 764), 13. In the visitation by 
which the: re all destroyed, with the exception 
of Zoar, the neighbouring country underwent an 
extraordinary change; and is ‘Said by Moses 
(Deut, xxix, 23) to have become ‘a land of brim- 
stone, and salt, and burning,’ characteristies by 
which it still continues to be marked. In Seri ip 
ture this collection of water is called the Salt Sca 
(Gen, xiv. 35 Deut. di, 17: Josh. xv. 5): the Sea 
of the Plain (Deut, iii, 17): and the East Sea, 
(The best, as well as the most reeent account of 
j the Dead Sea, its geological formation and other 
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features, is in a work by the Rev. H. B, Tristram, 
‘The Land of Israel; a Journal of Travels in Pa- 
lestine, undertaken with special reference to its 
Physical Character,’ p. 672. Lond. 1865.) 
DEAL, a parl, bor, and sea-port town of Eng- 
land, co. Kent, lathe St. Augustine, hund. Bews- 
borongh, 66 m. ESE. London by road, and 102 m, 
by South Eastern railway. Pop, 7,531 in 1861. 
‘The town is situated on the E, coast of Kent, op-} 
posite the Goodwin Sands, and about half way 
between Ramsgate and the 8. Foreland. It con- 
sists of Upper, Middle, and Lower Deal. The 
latter, containing the great bulk of the pop., is! 
built, principally in three parailel streets, close to 
the shingly beach, extending along the roadstead 
called thé Downs. Streets mostly narrow and 
irregular, but paved and lighted. A row of houses 
connecting the lower with the upper village, con- 
stitutes Middle Deal: in these last the houses are ! 
detached, and are mostly occupied by the | 
wealthier class, The par. church is in Upper 
Deal: there is a chapel of case in the lower town, 
several dissenting chapels, and a national school. 
Walmer forms a continuation of Lower Deal, and 
owes its rise to the naval arsenal, hospital, and 
barracks, formed there during the last war, Since 
the Municipal Reform Act, it has been included 
io the bor. of Deal (of which it forms a ward) ; 
and the Reform Act conferred on both parishes, in 
conjunction with Sandwich, the privilege of re- 
turing two mems. to the H. of C. Registered 
electors, 1,011 in 1862. Deal was anuexed to the | 
Cinque Ports soon after the Conquest; a decree 
exempting it from co, taxation shows it to haye | 
been so in 1229: a charter of 11th Wm. IE, made 
it acbor. independent of Sandwich, Walmer in- 
cluded. It is now divided into three wards, 
governed by six aldermen and eighteen common- 
councilmen, There are no manufactures, the it 
habitants being mostly shopkeepers, pilots, fisher- 








men, and boatmen, maimly dependent on the 
resort of shipping to its famous roadstead, the | 
Downs, ‘The latter is a spacious and convenient | 
anchorage, bounded seaward by the Goodwin ! 
Sands, and tolerably safe, except in heavy gales 
from the N. and E. Most. outward and homewar 
bound vessels touch here to take or land pilot 
letters, and passengers. This business, howe 
has greatly fallen off since the last war witir 
Franee, when the Downs was much resorted to 
by men-of-war and merchantmen waiting for | 
convoy. The shipping belonging to the port of | 
Deal consisted, on Jan. 1, 18t4, of eight sailing , 
vessels under 20, and three vessels over 20 tons; 
the total tonnage of the former being 132, and of 
the latter 809 tons, There were no steamers, 
Coals form almost the only article of import. Of 
late years, Walmer has been resorted to as a sea- 
bathing place, and there are several good lodging- 
houses for the reception of visitors during the sea- 
son, Deal Castle, on the W, side of the town, is | 
around tower, built by Hen, VIII,, with a moat 
and drawbridge. Deal is supposed to be the spot 
phere Cesar effected a landing on invading Great 
ritain, 

DEBRECZIN, a town of Hungary, and, next 
to Pesth, the largest in the kingdom, cap. co. 
Bihar, in a flat, sandy, and arid plain, 114 m, E. 
-Pesth, and 110 m. NW. Clausenburg, on the rail- 
way from Pesth to Kaschau. Vop. 37,850 in 
1857. Debreczin is one of the most singular 
places in Europe. Notwithstanding its size, its 
general appearance is rather that of a large village 
than a town; and notwithstanding its manufac- 
tures and trade, both of which are considerable, 
none of the advantages ordinarily met with in 
large commercial cities are here to be found, Its 
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streets are broad, unpaved, and in rainy weather 
a mass of liquid mud. Scareely any of the houses 
are above one story in height, and tew are built 
on any regular plan, The greater part are 
thatched, which has rendered Debreczin subject at 
various times to severe ravages from fire. In the 
spring of 1811, not fewer than 2,000 habitations 
were reduced to ashes in the course of six hours, 
There are, however, tive churches, three hos- 
pitals, two infirmaries, an orphan asylum, and a 
tows-hatl. The principal college of the Calvinists 
in Hungary, with a library of 20,000 vols., and 
upwards of 1,000 students, is at Debreczin, It 
has also a Piarist college, a Catholic high school, 
aul a monastery. Shoes are manufactured in 
large quantities, as also fobacco-pipes, prepared 
sheep-skins, coarse woollen cloth, a spongy kind 
of soap greatly esteemed throughout the Austrian 
empire, with leather, furs, combs, coopers’ and 
turnery wares. There is an extensive market for 
all these articles, as well as for oxen, sheep, horses, 
hogs, wheat, millet, wine, tobacco, water-melons, 
lard, wax, honey, and various other kinds of pro- 
duce, especially at the fairs held at Debreczin 
every three months. On these occasions the 
country round the town is covered to an extent to 
which the cye can scarcely reach, with flocks and 
waggons, bales and cases, tents and huta, round 
which thousands of people are constantly ga- 
thered ; presenting, in fact, all the appearance of 
an immense herd of numades, A great deal of 
business is transacted at these fairs. Debreezin 
is, indeed, the great snart for the produce of the N, 
and E, parts of Hungary. By far the greater part 
of the pop, are Magyars ; and it is here that the 
true Magyar character may be most advantage- 
ousty studied. During the revolution of 1848-9, 
Debreczin became the last seat of the Hungarian 
parliament, but being an entirely open place, it 
was taken without resistance by the Austrian 


frost, 
DECCAN (Daks-hina, the South), a term of 





Sanserit origin, and formerly applied to the country x 


comprising all that part of India to the S, of the 
Nerbudda river; but since the Mohammedan in- 
vasion, the term has been restricted so as to apply 
only to the countries between the Nerbudda and 
Krishna, that is, between the parallels of lat, 16° 
and 23° N,, extending from the Arabian Sca to the 
Bay of Bengal, and including the provs, Candeish, 
Aurmmgahad, Beeder, Hyderabad, Bejapour, Berar, 
Gundwanah, Orissa, and the N, Cire: British 
Decean comprises the collectorates of Candeish, 
Ahmednugeur, Poonah, and Darwar, under the 
presidency of Bombay ; and the ceded districts on. 
the Nerbudda under the presidency of Bengal. 
ie remainder of this region is mostly comprised 
thin the dominions of the rajah of Berar, the 
izam, the rajah of Sattarah, the Guicowar, and 
Scindia. (For farther particulars, see the various 
provs,, districts, and states referred to under their 
respective heads.) 
DEF, a river of England, which has its source 
in Bala Lake, co. Merioneth, N. Wales. At first 
it pursues an easterly course through the beautiful 
vale of Llangollen, till it. passes Wynuestay. It 
then takes a northerly direction, and forms the 
line of demarcation between the cos, of Denbigh 
and Flint in Wales, and Cheshire in England. It 
nearly encompafses the ancient city of Chester, 
and is thence conveyed by an artificial channel, 
about 8 m.in length, to its spacious estuary on the 
Irish Sea. Its principal tributary is the Alwyn, 
which unites with it at Holt. Its estuary is much 
encumbered with sand banks. . : 
The Dee is also the name of two considerable 
Scotch rivers, one of which falls into the N. Sea at 
M 

















* mouth; and for small steam-vessels and boats, to 
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Aberdeen, and the other into the Trish Sea at. the 
Little Ross, about 6 m. below Kirkendbright. The 
latter is navigable as far as Tongland-bridge, 2 m. 
above Kirkcudbright, for vessels of large burden, 
DELAWARE, one of the U.S, of America, and, 
excepting Rhode Island, the smallest of the Union, 
Tt. oceupies a part of the peninsula, lying between 
the bays of Chesapeake and Delaware; extending 
from lat, 38° 30’ to 39° 50’ N., and long. 74° 55’ to 
75° 47’ W.; having N. Pennsylvania, W. and S. 
Maryland, and E, Delaware bay andriver. Leagth, 
N. toS., 95 m.; average breadth about 22 m. Area, 
2,120 sq.m. Pop, 112,216 in 1860, Surface hilly 
in the N., more level in the S., and low alluvial, 
and marshy along the coast. One of the most. 
elevated ridges in the peninsula passes through 
this state, dividing the waters that flow into either 
bay. The chief river, the Delaware, rises in New 
York, rans mostly S., and, after dividing that state 
and New Jersey from Pennsylvania, falls into the 
Bay of Delaware, near the N. extremity of the 
State, after a course of about 310m. It receives 
several tributaries, and is navigable for ships of the 
greatest burden to Philadelphia, 55 m, from its 


nearly 185 m, higher. ‘The other rivers are in- 
considerable, There are no harbours on the sea- 
coast; the only one in the state is that of Newcastle, 
5m, above the mouth. of the Delaware river. The 
etimate is healthy; but the degree of cold expe- 
rienced in the N, is much greater, compared with 
that of the S., than coukt be expected from a dif- 
ference in lat, of only 1° 20’, ‘The soil in the N. 
ig a rich clay ; in other purts, and especially along 
the shore, it is sandy, and of inferior fertitic i 
but it is everywhere well cultivated, at least for 
America. Principal crops, wheat, Indian corn, 
Tye, barley, oats, flax, and buckwheat. The flour 
is of superior quality, and much esteemed for its | 
softness and whiteness, The Cypress Swamp, a 
tract 42 m. in length and 6 in breadth, in the S. 
part of the state, has, supplied a great deal of fine} 
timber, Few minerals are met with, excepting ; 
large masses of bog iron along the banks of the 
smaller streams. Manufactures have made con- 
siderable progress. ‘The mills situated on Brandy- 
wine Creek are considered the finest in the U. 
States; vessels’ are ‘built, and there are iron- 
foundries and other extensive works at Wilming- 
ton, Wheat and flour are the principal articles 
of export, 

The state is divided into three cos., and eight 
judicial circuits. Dover is the cap., but yields to 
‘Wilmington and Neweastle in size, trade, and 

p. There is no college in the state; one planned 
in 1808 at Wilmington has not come into opera- 
tion; but there are good academies in this and in 
several of the other towns. The state has a fand 
for the support of free schools, which in 1864 had 
a capital of 411,392 dollars; and the objects of 
which are assisted by voluntary contributions from 
the different districts. The total taxation in 1863 
amounted to 116,104 dollars, the largest item, the 
county fax, producing 85,652 dollars, A canal 
14 m. in length, and navigable for small sea- 
‘vessels, unites the Delaware river near its mouth 
with the head of Chesapeake Bay. 

The legislature consists of a senate and house of 
representatives, each co. sending three senators and 
seven representatives; the formér are elected fur 
four, and the latter for two years, by all the male 
citizens above twenty-one years of age who have 
resided in the state for a year, and paid taxes for 
six months preceding the election, The executive 
power is exercised by a governor chosen by the 
citizens, who retains officesfor four years, put is 


proved conduct.’ 
vians and Me 








not re-eligible. Judges retain office ‘during ‘ap- 


: -DELFT - + 
_ Most of the pop. are Presbyte- 


Delaware was colonised by the Swedes in 1627, 
In 1655 it was acquired by the Dutch; and in 
1664 came into the possession of the British, In 
1704, when under the proprietorship of the cele- 


brated W. Penn, it became a separate colonial 


establishment, and a8 such remained until the in- 
dependence of the states, Its constitution, formed 
in 1776, was amended in 1831, It sends 1 rep. to 
the Congress of the United States, 

Decaware Bay is an arm of the sea between 
the states of Delaware and New Jersey, 65 m. in 
length, and about 30 m. wide in its centre, and 18 
at its mouth, between. Cape Henlopen, lat. 38° 
47’ N., long. 75° 6’ W., and Cape May, lat. 38° 
59 N., long. 74°52! W. It has deep water through- 
out, and a line-of-battle ship may ascend the river 
Delaware to Philadelphia, 55 m. above che head of 
the bay, and 120 m. from the ocean. There is a 
magnificent breakwater at the entrance of Dela- 
ware Bay, near 
cial harbour for the protection of vessels from the 
winds from the E. to the NW., round by the N., 
and from the Hosting ice descending the bay from 
the NW. The breakwater consists of two parts, 
one 1,200, and the other 500 yards in length. It 


twas formed like the Admiralty pier at Dover, and 


the breakwaters of Plymouth and Cherbourg, by 
sinking blocks of granite in the sea. 

DELFT, a town of S, Holland, on the Schie and 
on the canal between Rotterdam and the Hague, 
4m. SSE, the former, and 8 m. NW. the latter 
town, on the‘line of railway between Rotterdam 


,and Amsterdam, Pop. 19,806 in 1861. Delft is 


an old-fashioned brick town, as Dutch as possible 


in ‘its appearance, with old gateways, and lines of 


trees and havens in the middle of the streets, The 


chief building, not ecclesiastical, is the palace, in 
which William I., the most illustrious of all the 
princes of the house of Orange, and the founder of 


the independence of his country, was assassinated, 


July 10, 1584; it is a plain brick building within 
a court-yard, and is now used as a barrack, 
new church, at the E, end of the market-place, is 
a fine old Gothic edifice, with a conspituous lofty 


The 


tower, and one of the best peals of bells in Europe, 


This church contains the tomb of William I., con- 
sidered one of the most m: 


8 ificent objects of art 
in Holland, It consista of a highly ornamented 


canopy, supported by a number of black and white 


marble pillars. In the centre, on a sarcophagus, 


lies the figure of the prince, in his robes, sculp- 


tured in white marble; and at his feet is his faith- 
ful dog, celebrated fox having on one’ occasion 
saved his master’s life in a midnight attack, 
‘There are several good figures in bronze round the 
tomb: that which is most admired is a figure of 
Fame blowing a trumpet, and resting lightly “on 
one toe, as if about to take its flight. Beneath is 
the burial vault of the present royal family of 
Holland. Adjacent to this monument is that of 
the most illustrious individual Delft ever pro- 
duced, Hugo Grotius, born here on the 10th of 
April, 1583, The ‘Oude Kirke, or old church of 


Delft, is a structure remarkable for its extreme” 


antiquity and huge size. It is situated in a mean 
street, and on approaching it the stranger is amazed 
at the enormous mass of brick, grey with age, 
which meets his eye.. It is some 700 or 800 years 
old, and seems indebted for its protracted existence 
to the clusters of parasitical houses and shops built 


within the recesses of its buttressed walls. It con- 


tains the tombs of the famous Admiral Van Tromp; 


of Hein, another admiral who fell in battle at 
‘Tromp’s side; and of the naturalist Leewenhoek, 
a native of this town, . 


HT 


Henlopen, forming an. artifi-- 


. becomes 80 oppressive 
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Delft was in forntar timés the great seat of the 
ynanufacture pf the common kind of earthenware, 
known by its name. England, however, has long 
‘pine acquired a decided ascendancy in this branch 
of industry, and but very few persons are at pre~ 
'n fact, nearly all 
the ‘Delft ware’ in use in Holland, and over the 
greater part of the Continent, is exported from 
England. Delft, however, has a large woollen 
eloth factory, and others of carpets, coverlets, and 
soap, besides several distilleries and breweries... Its 
trade, however, is languishing, and: it has little 
intercourse, except with Rotterdam and Deifts- 
haven, a little town—with a pop. of 4,189 in 1861 
on the Maese, at the mouth of the canal which 


sent engaged in it in Delft. 


connects it with the Hague. 


Delft was founded in 1074; it suffered severely 
from fire in 1536. Besides the eminent natives 
+ who have been already mentioned, it has produced 
many painters. of celebrity, amongst whom was 


Beck, a pupil of Vandyke. 
DELHI, a proy. of Hindostan, presid. Bengal 


Jyepoor. The chie! 
Caggur, Chittung, 


SE. direction, 


the ground is impregnated, can be procured onh 
at from 120 to 200 ft. below the surface, 


Still, 
however, no part of Hindostan is susceptible of 
greater improvement by irrigation, The British 


: : vex" 
movably af their pleasnre, and not. holding his 
office by any kind of hereditary.tenure. Neither 
does he derive apparently any emolument from 
his office, nor. is he analogous to the.zemindar in 
the lower provinces, or the potail in other parts; 
there. being here no middle man to enjoy amy por- 
tion of the land-tax, standing between the people 
and the government, which last receives from one- 
fourth part to a half perhaps of the produce of the 
Jand, according to circumstances, after the shares 
of the village functionaries, and certain other vil- 
lage expenses, have been deducted. The pun~ 

system of arbitration is in common use, 
In the zillah courts the European judges are as- 
sisted by both Mohammedan and Hindoo law 
officers, but the people in this prov. do not seem 
80 disposed to litigation as in some others; they 
are, on the contrary, contented, orderly, and pros- 

¢ At the commencement of the British 
rule, in 1803, there were about, 600 villages de- 
serted, the inhabitants of most of which had, before 





8 ;| 1821, returned, and claimed and cultivated the 
chiefly between lat, 28° and 31° N,, and long. 75° 
and 80° E,; having N. the prov. of Lahore, and 
Gurwal, E, Gurwal and Inde, 8. Agra, and W. Raj- 
pootana. Like the other Mohammedan soubahs 
of India, this prov. is not a modern subdivision 
under the British rule: the collectorates which 
have been formed out of it are subordinate to the 
court of Bareilly, the judicial capital in the Upper 
or W. provinces. The jurisdiction of Delhi at pre- 
sent extends only over the country W. the Jumna, 
Most of this prov. is flat; but at Wuzcerabad, 
near Deihi city, begins the long range of hills 
that extends through the Macherry dom. towards 
f rivers are the Ganges, Jumna, 

and, in the NW., the almost 
extinct Sereswati, formerly a distinguished stream: 
the principal of these ran through the prov. ina 
‘The land is mostly arid and sandy, 
and in the W. suffers greatly from drought in the 
hot season, when the water, which is of a brackish 
uslity, from the natron and other salts with which 


lands they formerly possessed; and both the pop. ~ 
and revenue had at that period very considerably 
increased. Mohammedans are most numerous in 
Delhi city but Hindoos everywhere else, except 
in the NW., where the Seik religion is predomi- 
nant, and the country is almost entirely occupied 
by petty Seik states. The chief towns are Delhi, 
Bareilly, Pillibheet, Shahjehanpoor, Rampoor, 
Moradabad, Anopshehr, and Meerat,« a 
Detut (Sanscrit, Indraprast'ha), a celebrated 
city of Hindostan, presid. Bengal, lieutenancy of 
Agra, cap. of the above prov., and anciently the 
metropolis of the Patan and Mogul empires, on 
the Jumna; 112 m, NNW. Agra, 425 m. NW. Be- 
nares, and 830 m, in the same direction from Cal- 
cutta, with which it is connected by the East 
Indian railway. Estimated pop. 160,000, That: 
Delhi, in its period of splendour, was a city 
of vast extent and magnificence is sufficiently 
evinced by its ruins, which are supposed to cover 
nearly as large a surface as London, Westminstér, 
and Southwark. The present inhabited city, B. 
and N. the ruins, built by the emperor Je- 
han, and called by him Shahjehianbad, about 7 m, 
in circuit, is situated on a rocky r of hills, 


government has latterly directed much attention to}and is surrounded by an embattled wall, with 


the restoration of ancient canals and the construc- 
The canal of Ali 
Merdan'Khan, which had been previously choked 


tion of new ones in this prov. 


many bastions and intervening. martello towers, 
faced along its whole extent with substantial ma- 


sonry, and recently strengthened with a moat and 


up for 100 m., was reopened in 1820, at an expense glacis by the British government. It has many 
of 


22,280; and, as its waters gradually advanced, 
the country for 6 or 6m. on either side became 
fertilised in a most astonishing manner, and nu- 
merous wells, previously thought useless, became 
again gerviceable. The canal of Sultan Feroze 
Shah, the bed of which passes from the former W. 
through Hurriana to the frontiers of Bicanere, has 
reparatory to its restoration. 

tween the Jumna and the 
Ganges, though now sterile and waste, was for- 
merly highly cultivated and populous, having been 
fertilised by the great Doab canal. Between the 
Jumna and Sutlege mange trees are numerous, 
and the soil produces wheat, barley, and other dry 
periodical rains are not sufficient 
During the rainy season the 
temporary streams overflow, after which the pas- 
and the climate tolerably healthy 
but in the het season the heat 
that the natives are often 
obliged to'seek refuge from it in underground ha- 
bitations. The land is assessed under a modifica- 
tion of the village system; but the mocuddim, or 
head man, is not responsible for the payment, but 
is merely the agent for the rest of the village, re- 


‘been alao surveyed 
A considerable tract 


grains; but the 
‘to insure a crop. 


ture ia good, 
and temperate; 


good houses, chiefly of brick: the streets are in 
general narrow, but the principal are wide, hand- 
some, and, for an Asiatic city, remarkably clean; 
the bazaars have a good appearance. Theme were 
formerly two very noble streets ; but houses have 
been built down their centre and across, 30 as to 
spoil them: along one of these, running from the 
lace S. to the Agra gate, is the aqueduct of Ali 
‘erdan Khan, reopened by Captain Blane in 1820. 
‘The principal public buildings are the palace, the 
Jumma Musjeed, or chief mosque, many other 
mosques, the tombs of the emperor Humayoon 
and of Sefdar Jung, and the Cuttub Minar; and, 
within the new city, the remains of many splendid 
palaces belonging formerly to the great dignitaries 
Of the Mogul empire. Almost, all these structures » 
are of red granite, inlaid in some of the orna- 
mental parts with white marble: the general style’, 
of building is simple, yet elegant; those of Patan* 
architecture are never overdone with ornaments:' 
0 as to interfere with their generally severe and: 
solemn character, ‘The-palace, as seen from a dis~ 
tance, is a very high and extensive cluster of” 
Gothic towérs and Qattlements, towering above 
the @ther buildings, "It was built by Shah Jehan, 
m2 
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is surrounded by a moat and an embattled wall, 
‘which, toward the street in Which it stands, is 60 
ft. high, and has several small round towers and 
two noble gateways. Some of the apartments are 
magnificent, even in the ruinous state in which 
they now are. There are rooms lined with white 
marble, inlaid with flowers and leaves of green 
serpentine, lapis lazuli, and porphyry, and also 
pavilions of marble, with many mosaic paintings, 
of birds, animals, and flowers. The Shalimar 
gardens (so highly extolled in ‘Lalla Rookh’) 
were also formed by Shah Jehan, and are said to 
have cost a million sterling; but ‘laughing Ceres 
has reassumed her reign,’ the gardens having been 
reconverted to agritultural purposes. ‘he Jumma 
‘Musjeed, the largest and handsomest place of 
Mussulman worship in India, was built in six 
years by Shah Jehan, at an expense of ten Jacs 
of rupees, It stands on a small rocky eminence, 
scarped for the purpose; the ascent to it is bya 
flight of 85 stone steps, through a handsome gate- 
way of red stone, the doors of which are coyered 
with wrought brass, The terrace on which it is 
built is about 1,400 yards square, and surrounded 
by an arched colonnade, with octagon pavilious 
at convenient distances. In the centre is a large 
marble reservoir, supplied by machinery from the 
canal. On the W. side is the mosque itself, of an 
oblong form, 261 ft. in length; its whole front 
couted with large slabs of white marble, and com- 
partments in the cornice inlaid with Arabic in- 
scriptions in black, It is approached by another 
flight of steps, and entered by three Gothic arches, } 
each surmounted by a marble dome, At the flanks 
are two minarets, 130 ft. high, of black marble and 
red stone alternately, each having three projecting 
galleries, and their summits crowned with Jight | 

avitions of white marble, the ascent to which is 
y a winding staircase of 180 steps of red stone. 
‘This noble structure is in tolerably good repair, 
being maintained by a grant from the British go- 
vernment. Not far from the palace is a mosque | 
of red stone, surmounted with three gilt, domes, : 
in which Nadir Shah sat aud witnessed the mas- | 
sacre of the unfortunate inhabitants, There are 
above forty other mosques; one, erected by the 
daughter of Aurungzebe, contains the tomb in 
which she was interred in 1710; some bear the 
marks of great antiquity, especially the Kala Mus- 
jeed, or black mosque, built of dark-coloured gra- 
nite by the first Patan conquerors, It is exactly 
on the plan of the original Arabian mosques, The 
prospect 8. the Shalimar gardens, as far as the eye 
can reach, is covered with the remains of exten- 
sive gardens, pavilions, mosques, and sepulchres, 
connecting the village of Cuttub with the new 
city of Delhi, from which it is nearly 10 m, distant 
SW., and exhibiting one of the most. striking 
scenes of desolation to be anywhere met with. 
The celebrated: Cuttub Minar is a very handsome 
round tower rising from a-polygon of 27 sides, in 
5 stages, gradually diminishing in circumference, 
to the height of 242 ft.: its summit, which is 
crowned by a majestic cupola rising from 4 arcades 
of red granite, is ascended by a spiral staircase of 
384 steps, and between each stage a balcony runs 
round the pillar. The old Patan palace, a mass 
of ruin larger than the others, has been a solid 
fortress in a plain and unornamented style of archi- 
tecture? it contains a high. blacle pillar of cast 
metal of Hindoo construction, and originally co- 
vered with Hindoo characters, but which Feroze 
Shah afterwards enclosed within the court of his 
palace, covering it with Arabic and Persian in- 
scriptions, The tomb of Humayoon is of Gothic 
architecture, surrounded by large garden with 
teraces and fountains, neaily all of whiclf are 
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now gone to decay. The garden is surrounded by 
an embattled wall and cloister, and in its centre, 
on a platform ascended by four flights of granite 
steps, is the tomb itself, a square buikding, with a 
circular apartment within about as large as the 
Radcliffe library at Oxford, surmounted by a dome 
of white marble. From the top of this building, 
the desolation is seen to extend to the W., in 
which direction Indraput ‘stood, apparently to a 
range of barren hills, 7 or 8 m* off, 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Delhi is sin- 
gularly destitute of vegetation; the Jamna annu- 
ally overtiows its banks during the rains ; but its 
waters in this part of its course are so much im- 
pregnated with natron, that the ground is thereby 
rendered barren rather than fertile. In order to 
supply water to the royal gardens, the aqueduct 
of Ali Merdan Khan was constructed, by which 
the waters of the Jumna, while’ pure and whole- 
some, are conducted for 120 m. to Delhi, imme- 
diately after the river leaves the mountains, Dur- 
ing the troubles that followed the decline of the 


Mogul power, the channel was neglected; and . 


when the English took possession of the city, it 
was found choked up in most parts with rubbish, 
It is the sole source of vegetation to the gardens 
of Delhi, and of drinkable water to its inhab.; and, 
when re-opened in 1820, the whole pop. went out 
in jubilee to meet the stream as it flowed slowly 
onwards, throwing flowers, ghee, sweatmeats, and. 
other offerings into the water, and calling down 
all manner of blessings on the British govemn- 
ment. The deficiency of water is the greatest 
drawback upon the city and its prov., since Delhi 
is otherwise well fitted to become a great inland 
mart for the interchange of commodities between 
India and the countries tothe N, and W. Cotton 
cloths and indigo are manufactured, and a shawl 
factory, with weavers from Cashmere, has of late 
been established here. Shawls, fruits, and horses, 
are brought from Cashmere and Caubul; precious 
stones and jewellery are good and plentiful; and 
there are perhaps few, if any, of the ancient cities 
of Hindostan‘which at the preserft time will be 
found to rival modern Delhi in the wealth of its 
bazaars or the activity of its pop. At the SW. 
extremity of the city stands the famous observa- 





tory, built e that of Benares, by Jye Singh, 
rajah of Jyeppor, and formerly containing similar 
astronomical instruments; but which, together 





with the building itself, have been since partially 
destroyed. Near the Ajmeer gate is the Medressa, 


or college of Ghazee-ud-Deen-Khan, ‘an edifice of" 


great beauty, for the repair of which, and the re- 
vival of its futictions, the government has very 
liberally contributed. The Delhi college is now 
divided into the Oriental and the English depart- 
ments ; astronomy and mathematics ‘are taught on 
European principles; and, in 1830, there were 287 
students, According to Abul Fazel, no less than 
seven successive cities have stood on the ground 
occupied by Delhi and its ruins, Indraprast’ha or 
TIndraput was the first, and the residence of the 
Hindoo rajahs before 1193, when the Afghans or 
Patans conquered it: it was the seat also of the 
first eight sovereigns of that dynasty. Sultan 
Baleen built another fortified palace ; Moaz-ud- 
deen another, on the banks of the Jumna: and 
others were built in different parts by succeeding 
sovereigns, one of which was near Cuttub; and 
lastly, Shah Jehan, towards’ the middle of the 
7th century, chose the present epot for its site, 
which is certainly more advantageous than that 
of any of the preceding cities. In 1011 Delhi was 
taken and plundered by Mahmoud of Ghiznee ; in 
1398 by Timour; in 1525 by Baber, who over- 
turned the Patan dynasty, and commenced that 
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of the Moguls; in 1786 the Maharattas burned 
the suburbs: and in 1739 Delhi was entered and 
pillaged by Nadir Shah, who did not retain pos- 
seasion of it. Since 1803, together with its terri- 
tory, it has virtually belonged to the British, and 
from that time until 1857, was the seat of a‘ Re- 
sident,’ who took charge of the emperor and royal 
family, to whom the liberal stipend of 150,000 a 
year was allowed. ,The Indian mutiny, however, 
jn which the people of Delhi took a leading part, 
changed this state of things. On May 12, 1857, 
the king of Delhi was proclaimed emperor by the 
insurgents, and retained his nominal power till the 
Qist of September of the same year, when the 
British forces, under Gencral Wilson, stormed the 
city, and made him a prisoner. On the 22nd of 
September, the hiding places of the king’s son and 
grandson were discovered, and they were slain on 
the spot, ‘They had both been participators in 
the massacre of Englishmen, as well as instiga- 
tors of the mutiny; their bodies were therefore 
brought into the city, and exposed to the view of 
thepublic. Thus ended all hope of the restoration 
of the Mogul dynasty, the once all-powerful rulers 
of Delhi. 

DELOS, a small, and now barren and deserted 
but once famous island of Greece, in the strait be 
tween Mycone and Rhenea, or the greater Delos, 
almost in the centre of the Cyclades ; Jat, 87° 25° 
N,, long, 25° 15’ E. This island was regarded in 
antiquity with peculiar veneration, from its being 
supposed to be the birth-place of Apollo and 
Diana, to whom it was sacred. Magnificent tem- 
ples were erected in honour of these deities. The 
temple of Apollo, of which the rains still remain, 
raised at the joint expense of the Grecian states, 
is cclehrated as having been one of the most 
splendid in the ancient world: and his oracle here 
was second only to that of Delphi. Pursuant to 
a practice begun by ‘Theseus, a vessel sailed annu- 
ally from Athens to Delos with offerings, convey- 
ing at the same time deputations appointed to 
perform sacrifices in honour of Apolio and Diana, 
and choruses of youths and virgins, who danced 
and sung hymns in their praise. Quinguennial 

ames were also celebrated with great pomp, and 
were attended by deputations from all the Grecian 
states and islands. Delos was repeatedly purified ; 
and to keep it from all pollution, neither births 
nor deaths were allowed to take place within its 
sacred precincts; but all women about to be con- 
fined, and all sick persons, werg conveyed to the 
greater Delos, Such was its character for sanc- 
tity, that it commanded the respect even. of ‘bar- 
barians; and the Persian admirals, who laid waste 
the other islands, would not touch at Delos. After 
the Persian war, the Athenians made it the trea~ 
sury of the Greeks, and all meetings relative to 
the affairs of the confederacy were held in it. 

Tts sacred character, the security which it con- 
sequently enjoyed, its good harbour, and central 
position, made ‘Delos a favourite seat of commerce 
ag well as of religion and pleasure. Its festivals 
were attended by the merchants of Greece, Asia 
Minor, Phoenicia, Egypt, and Italy, who brought 
thither the products of their respective cauhtries, 
On the destruction of Corinth, many of its prin- 
cipal merchants sought an asylum in Delos, which 
acquired a large portion of the traffic that had 
been driven from the former. It was a principal 
seat of the ancient slave trade; and Strabo states 
that thousands of slaves were brought thither 
from Cilicia, and sold in its markets. Ciceré says 
of it, ‘Insuda Delos, tam procul a nobis in LE geo mart 
posita, quo omnes undique cum mercibus atque oneri- 

us commeabant, referta divitiis, parva, sine muro, 
nihil timebat? (Pro Lege Manil., c. 18.) Anhill in 
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the cefitre of the island was called Mons Cynthus, 
and hence the epithets Cynthius and Cynthia so 
frequently applied to Apollo and Diana, The 
heaps of marble, and the fragments of columns, 
architrayes, &c., which are everywhere met with, - 
atteat the ancient grandeur of this famous island.” 
But it has been long since deserted; and Tourne- 
fort states that, in the early part of last century, 
the inhab, of Mycone were in the habit of holding 
the Delos for the purpose of* pasturage, 
paying for it to the grand seignior a rent of 20 
crowns a year, (Tournefort's Voyage du Levant, 
i, 290-325.) : 

DELPHI, DELPHOS, or PYTHO (at present 

Castri), a famous city of ancient Greece, the cap. of 
Phocis, and the seat of by far the most celebrated 
oracle of the ancient world (‘commune humani ge- 
neris oraculum,’ Liv. lib. 38,§ 48), at the S. foot of 
Mount Parnassus, 45 m, NW. Corinth, and 8} m. 
NE. from the nearest point of the Crissean Sea 
(Gulf of Lepanto). Delphi had every attribute 
that-conld invest it with interest and inspire awe. 
It was supposed to be situated in the centre of 
the world, was built on the declivity of the moun- 
tain on successive terraces formed of Cyclopean 
masonry, and rising above each other like the 
seats in @ theatre, Overhanging the city on the 
N. rose the two famous peaks of Pamassus, the 
chasm between them affording an outlet for the 
waters of the Castalian spring, the source of 
poctical inspiration. If we add to these natural 
advantages, the fact that Delphi was the chosen. 
abode and principal oracle of Apollo; that she 
was the seat of the council of the Amphictyons, 
and the place where the Pythian games were 
celebrated, we need not wonder at the extraor— 
dinary respect and vencration in which she was 
held, She was not fortified by walls, but by pre- 
cipices, and the especial protection of Apollo; so 
that the ancients reckoned it doubtful ‘ utrum 
munimentum loci, an majestas dei plus hic admi- 
rationis habeat.’ (Justin., lib, 24, § 6) 

‘The origin of this famous city, and of the oracle 
to which it owed all its glory, are buried in im- 
penetrable obscurity. The most probable account. 
seems to be, that a mephitic vapour, similar in 
some degree, perhaps, to that of the Grotto del 
Cane ut Naples, having issued from one of the 
clefts of the rock, violently affected those by 
whom it was inhaled, making them utter strange 
incoherent sayings On this narrow foundation 
was built one of the most extraordinary fabrics 
ever raised by superstition, fraud, and imposture, 
The ravings of those affected by the vapour were 
believed to be indications of fature events; they 
were said to be inspired; and the ejaculations 
which they uttered were affirmed to have been 
owing to their being filled with the breath or 
spirit (divinus aflatus) of Apollo, the guardian god 
of the place: the fame of the oracle rapidly in- 
creased, and it was soon seen how rich.a harvest 
might be derived from it. The sacred cavern was 
forthwith enclosed; a tripod was placed over the 
cha’m whence the vapour issued; priests and 
priestesses were appointed for the service of the 
god; and a series of temples, each more magnifi- 
cent than its predecessor, were erected in his 
honour, States and princes were anxious to 
Jearn their fate,or the success of any contemplated 
enterprise, from the responses of the oracle; and 
private individuals crowded to the city for the 
same purpose. ‘Ihe answers of the god were not 
gratuitous ; and jt would seem that an opinion 
had early gained ground, that the nature of the 

mses was to a considerable extent dependent 
upog the value of she offerings! Hence there 
arose a kind of competition among those consult- 
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jng. the oracle who should,be most liberal; and 
- the wealth accumulated at Delphi came, in the 
course of time, to be prodigiously great. The 
Fesponses were, apparently at least, delivered by 
. .@ priestess, After being purified by bathing in 
*the Castalian spring, she mounted the tripod, and 
having inhaled the intoxicating or stupifying 
vapour, she became violently convulsed— 
‘ Subitd non vultus, non color unus, 
‘Non comta mansére come ; sed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument ; majorque videri, 
Nee mortale sonans; afflata est numiue quando 
Jam propiore det.’ nei, vi. line 47, &c. 


The incoherent scraps of sentences which the 
Pythia uttered during this paroxysm having been 
collected and arranged in verses by the priests, 
formed the desired response. 

The responses of the Pythia were said to be 
comparatively precise; and she was sometimes 
resorted to in order to clear away the mystery in 
which those of other oracles were involved. It 
may, indeed, be reasonably enough supposed; that 
superior address and information, on the part of 
the Delphic priests might enable them in many 
instances to give pretty distinct responses, that 
could not. fail frequently to square with the event. 
But, even if no evidence of the thing had come 
down to us, we might have been assured that, 
speaking generally, ‘their responses would be 
ambiguoug, and so contrived that, however the 
event might turn out, the credit of the oracle 
would be preserved: and this, in point of fact, 
was the case. The answer of the oracle to 
Croesus, that in making war upon the Persians he 
should destroy @ great empire (LHerod, i, § 53), is 
an instance of this; as it is plain the credit of 
the oracle would be equally secured whether 
Croesus conquered or was himself conquered by 
the Persians, ‘The answer of the oracle to Pyrrhus 
is another instance of this sort of ambiguity— 


“Ajo te, Zacida, Romanos vincere posse, 


as it might cither be interpreted in favour of or 
against Pyrrhus. This equivocation was not, 
however, the worst feature of the imposture carried 
on at Delphi. The oracle was at once ambiguous 
and venal, A rich or a powerful individual seldom 
found much difficulty in obtaining a response 
favourable to his projects, how unjust or objection- 
able soever, Herodotus states distinctly that the 
Alemeonide, who rebuilt the temple at Delphi, 
bribed the Pythia to recommend the Spartans to 
assist in delivering Athens from the tyranny of 
the Pisistratide (v. § 60, 90); and such were the 
base motives that made the oracle falsely pro- 
nounde Demaratus, king of Sparta, to be illegiti- 
mate, and obtained responses favourable to 
Lysander when he endeavoured to change the 
succession to the Spartan throne, This also was, 
no doubt, the sort of inspiration that dictated the 
responses favourable to Philip, which made De-* 
mosthenes declare that the Pythia philippised ! 
But such and so powerful is the influence of 
superstition, that this threadbare system of fraud 
and quackery maintained a lengthened ascen- 
dancy; and that the responses, of frantic girls, 
interpreted by venal priests, frequently sufficed to 
excite bloody wars, and to spread desolation 
through extensive states, 

The credit of the oracle had been materially 
impaired before Christianity obtained an ascen- 
dancy in the ancient world; and the triumph of 
the latter was destructive of this as well as other 
oracles, Constantine carried off some of the 
finest. and most costly ornaments of the Delphian 

- temple to decorate his new capital, And thege is 
still to be scen in Constantinople the brazen 
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pillar, formed of three. serpents twisted together, 
that supported the golden tripod which, after the 
defeat of Xerxes, was consecrated in the temple 
of Delphi by the victorious Greeks: (See Cox- 
STANTINOPLE ; Gibbon, cap. 17, &c.) 

The vast wealth of the temple of Delphi ex- 
posed it te many attacks, A party sent by Xerxes 
to plunder the sacred edifice are said to have been 
defeated by the manifest interposition of Apollo 
himself, (Herod,, viii. § 37.) But, on other ecca- 
sions, the god was less vigilant or less successful. 
The fane was successively plundered by the 
Phocians under Philomelus, by the Gauls under 
Brennus, by Sylla, &c.; and Nero is reported to 
have deprived it of no fewer than 500 bronze 
statues! and yet, despite all these deductions 
from its ancient stores, it had, when visited and 
described by Pausanias, a vast number of statues 
and ornaments of all sorts, But its treasure had 
disappeared long previously ; and the rich offerings 
of Gyges, Alyattes, Croesus, and Midas were no 
longer to be seen. 

Except its grand natural features, every thing 
at Delphi has undergone-a total change. Not a 
vestige remains of the great temple, by which to 
form even a satisfactory conjecture as to its 
position, The prophetic cavern is searched for 
In vain’ ‘antraque masta silent, inconsultique re- 
cessus,’ The village of Castri, that occupies a 
part at least of the site of the ancient city, is poor 
and miserable, and does not contain above 400 or 
600 inhab. :— 


“Tantum evi longinqua valet mutare vetustas |” 


DELVINO, a town of Turkey in Europe, prov. 
Albania, cap. of a sanjiack or distr., 43 m. WNW. 
Yanina. Estimated pop. 10,000, The vi 
contains some orange plantations; but, is chiefly 
noted for its olive cultivation, The trade of the 
rate is chiefly in oil, and other agricultural pro- 
duce, 

DEMERARA. See Gurana (Brimisn), 

DEMONTE, an inl. town of N. Italy, prov. 
Cunco, cap. mand., on the Stura, 13 m, SW. 
Coni. Pop. 6,166 in 1861. The town is com- 
manded by a fortress placed on an isolated height, 
and contains three churches and a hospital, It 
was formerly fortified, but its works were de- 
molished by the French in 1801. 

DEMOTICA, or DIMOTIKA, a town of Tur- 
key in Europe, prov. Roumelia, on the Maritza, 
at the foot of a conical hill, crowned by a citadel, 
containing a palace, occasionally occupied by the 
Turkish emperors during the period that Adria- 
nople was the cap. of the empire, from which 
city Demotica is distant 24 m. 8. by W. Pop. 
about 8,000, The town is toletably well built; 
it contains a mosque, and several Greek churches, 
schools, and public baths. ‘The citadel is supplied 
with water by an aqueduct. It is the residence 
of a Greek archbishop, and has manufactures of 
silk and woollen stuffs, and earthenware, Charles 
XII. of Sweden resided in this town for more than 
a year subsequently to the battle of Pultawa. 

DENAIN, a village of France, dép. du Nord, in 
the cant, of Bouchain, 6 m, SW. Valenciennes, on 
the Northern railway. Pop. 10,254 in 1861. The 
place has numerous forges, and beet-root factories, 
and there are extensive coal mines in the neigh- 
bourhood. Denain is famous in modern history as 
the scene of the decisive victory gained in 1712 by 
the French under Marshal Villars over the alliés 
under Prince Eugene, This victory, which is 
partly to be ascribed to the improvidence of the 
allies, and partly to the skilful combinations of 
Villars, saved Louis XIV. fran the disgrace of 
having the terms of peace «f to him in his 
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own capital, It changed, in fact, the whole aspect 
of public affairs; and brought the negotiations at 
Utrecht to a speedy conclusion. 

DENBIGH, a marit, co, of N. Wales, having N. 
the Irish Sea, E. the cos. of Flint and Cheshire, 
8. Salop, Montgomery, and Merioneth, and W. 
Caernarvon, Shape very irregular, Area 603 sq. 
m., or 386,052 acres. Surface and soil much diver- 
sified; for the most part, however, it is rugged, 
wild, and mountairfous: but it has some very 
fertile tracts, particularly in the far-famed vale 
of Clwyd, on both sides the river of that name, 
lying mostly in this co., and which is eminently 
beautiful and fertile, producing the necessaries of 
life not only in abundance for the inbab., but in 
ample sufficiency to spare to supply the wants of 
their neighbours. The vale of Llangollen, in the 
E, part of the co,, though inferior in point of rich- 
ness to that of Clwyd, is notwithstanding pretty 
fertile, and there is a considerable extent of good 
Jand in the vicinity of Wrexham, The climate in 
the valleys is remarkably mild, but rain is very 
prevalent, and considerable damage is sometimes 
done by the overflowing of the nvers, Agricul- 
ture, though a good deal improved, is still very 
backward. Barley, oats, and potatoes are the 
principal crops; wheat, beans, and pease being 
also raised in some of the more fertile districts, 
There is no regular rotation of crops ; whichever 
grain happens to be most in demand is sown. It 
is also a frequent practice to burn the surface both 
of fresh enclosed lands and old clover leys; but 


this, though at the time it yields good crops of 


oats and turnips, impoverishes and ultimately ex~- 
hausts the land. Farms arc usually very small ; 
and being let only by the year, and without any 
conditions as to management, we need not wonder 
at thé low state of agriculture. Average rent of 
land, in 1810, 9s, an acre, The hills are depas- 


tured by large flocks of sheep, and lurge herds of 


cattle are found in the valleys, The dairy hus- 
bandry is carried on to a considerable extent, 
particularly in the E, parts of the eo,, adjacent to 
Cheshire. The minerals are valuable, coal, lead, 


agd iron-mines being wrought in different parts of 


the co,; it also furnishes slate and mill-stones, 
Thé woollen manufacture is carried on to some 
extent, and gloves and shoes are produced in con- 
siderable quantiticsin Denbigh, It is bounded I, 
by the Dec, and W. by the Conway, and is tra- 
_» Versed by the Clwyd and Ebwy, Denbigh is 
divided into six Cantreffs or hundreds, and sixty- 
four parishes, It returns three mems, to the H. of 
C,, viz. two for the co., and one for Denbigh and 
ita contributory bors. : county constituency, 4,306 
in 1865, According to the census of 1861, the co. 
tad a pop. of 100,778, inhabiting 21,310 houses, 
Grogs annual value of real property assessed to 
income tax, 473,355/, in 1857, and 486,7792. in 
1862. 

Dengron, a town and parl, bor, of N. Wales, 
cap. of the above co., hurd. Yule, near the middle 
of the vale of Clwyd, at the base and on the 
of a steep hill, crowned with the magnificent rains 
of its old castle; 22 m, W. Chester, and 180 m, 
NW. London, on a branch line of the London and 
North Western railway. Pop. of parl, bor. 5,946, 
and of par. 4,054 in 1861. The town consists of 
thtee principal and some smaller streets and lanes; 
itia well paved and lighted, but many of the houses 
jbave a dilapidated appearance. The par. church, 
‘4m, E. from the town, has many interesting mo- 
: uments; there are, two other churches, besides a 
Catholic and four dissenting chapels. Other pub- 
ic buildings are, a town-hall, free grammar-school, 
swith a smail hent, a blue-coat school, a na- 
‘ Sunday schools supported 
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by the various sects ; a reading-room, anda literary 
society. -There is also a dispensary for the poor 
of the town and neighbourhood. The old staple 
trades of the town are shoe-making, glove-making, 
and tanning, particularly the first. ‘The limits of 
the parl, bor. were the subject of much dispute till | 
they were definitively fixed in 1826. Denbigh, 
with Ruthin and Holt, has returned one mem, to 
the H.*of C. since the 27th of Henry VIIL, the 
right of voting being in the resident burgesses. 
The Reform Act added Wrexham to the _contri- 
butory bors, Registered electors in the Denbigh 
parl. district, 845 in 1862. The present municipal 
bor. is restricted to the space immediately con- 
tiguous to the town; and the governing body 
consists of four aldermen and twelve counsellors. 
‘The waste lands of the par. belong to the corpora- 
tion, whose annual average revenue from these and 
other sources was 4422 in 1862. The Easter and 
Michaelmas quarter sessions of the co. are held in 
the town, which is a polling place for the co. ‘The 
castle, both from its situation and structure, was 
anciently of great importance, It was founded in 
the 2nd of Edward I, by Henry Lacey, earl of 
Lincoln. A magnificent pointed archway, with a 
statue of the founder, is still in tolerable preser- 
yation ; but the rest is entirely ruinous,” There 
is a bowling-green and several cottages within the 
enclosure, The prospect from the castle is exten- 
sive and magnificent. Jn the last civil war the 
castle withstood a siege by the parliamentary 
forces in 1645; and thither the king retreated 
from Chester, It was taken in the following year, 
and soon after dismantled, 

DENDERAH (the Tentyra of the Greeks), a 
ruined town of Upper Egypt, celebrated for its 
temple, the best-preserved of all the remains of 
antiquity with which Egypt, particularly the Said, 
abounds ; near the W. bank of the Nile, 31 m. N. 
Thebes, lat, 26° 10’ 20” N., long, 82° 40° 27” E. 
The town, 14 m, E, from the temple, stands in an. 
extensive and well-cultivated plain, which ex- 
pands on both sides the Nile, and is surrounded 
by mountains, so as to give it the appearance of a 
Deautiful circular basin, shaded by thick groves of 
palm trees. The temple stands on the very verge 
of the Lybian desert, the encroachments of which 
have buried a large portion of the buildings under 
heaps of sand; but enough is still visible to indi- 
cate its magnitude and magnificence, and to im- 
press the spectator with the deepest sense of the 
wealth, power, and civilisation of the illustrious 
but long extinct people by whom so noble a fabric 
was raised. The temple and the buildings apper- 
taining to it, with the exception of one propylon, 
are enclosed within a square wall of syn-dried 
bricks, each side measuying 1,000 ft., and in some 
parts 35 ft. high, and 15 ft. thick. After passing 
a small stone-building, and a gateway or pro- 
pylon entirely covered with well-executed sculp- 
tures and hieroglyphics, the spectator, proceeding 
through the dromos (avenue lined on each side 
with sphynxes) arrives at the temple, It is nearly 
in the form of the letter T; and its simplicity, 
vastness, the durability of its structure, and its 
ornaments and sculptures, in perfect preservation, 
though no longer intelligible, excite the strongest 
feelings of awe and astonishment, The front of 
the pronaos, or portico, is adorned with a beautiful 
cornice, supposted by six square columns, with ca-* 
pitals formed of colossal heads of Isis. Within, 
twenty-four cylindrical columns, ranged in, six 
rows of four deep, support the roof: the capitals 
of these columns are quadrangular, and exhibiton 
each face the representation of a temple with a 
divinity under the portico of the sanctuary ; be- 
twen ‘the capital Yand the shaft, heads of Isis 
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again appear ; including their base and capitals, original jurisdiction; and has manufactures of 
the height of the columns is about 46 ft.: the shaft | woollen atuffs, cotton yarn, hats, lace, tobacco, 
are sculptured with hieroglyphics and figures in soap, oil, and earthenware; bleaching and dye- 
basso-relievo, as are the front and ceiling ; the | houses, breweries, distilleries, and flour and other 
designs on which last have been supposed to be | mills, with a considerable trade in corn, hemp, 
intended to represent a zodiac, Indeed there is lax, and oil, ‘ It is believed to have been founded 
no where in the whole apartment. a space of 2 ft.| no earlier than the 8th century, though many 
that is uot covered with sculptures, in low relief, } Roman antiquities have been dug up in it at dif- 
of human beings, animals, plants, emblems of' ferent periods. It was unsuccessfully besieged by 
agriculture or of religious ceremony. The tem-|{ Louis XIV, in 1667, but fell into the hands of the 
ple, which is equally enriched with sculptures, | French in’ 1745, It suffered severely from an 
consists of several apartments, partially lighted | inundation in 1825, 
by circular holes cut in the ceiling. ‘The sanc-| DENHOLM, a manufacturing village of Scot- 
tuary is, however, quite dark. Access is provided | land, co. Roxburgh, 4 m. NE. Hawick, on a rising 
to the roof by means of a ataircase, with steps so | ground 1m. S. from the river Teviot. Pop. 766 
low that priests might convey up and down the jin 1861. The inhab. are almost entirely engaged 
weighty paraphernalia of sacrifice, But the most | in the weaving of woollen atockings, on account 
remarkable object, in the estimation of Europeans, | of the ‘Hawick manufacturers, ‘There is a flour- 
belonging to the temple, was the ceiling of an| mill here; as also a dissenting chapel, and a sub- 
Spper chamber, exhibiting in twelve compart-| scription library. Dr. John Leyden, the cele- 
ments, like that of the pronaos, a variety of my- | brated poet and linguist, was a native of this place, 
thological figures, which correspond very closely} DENIS (ST.), a town of France, dép. Seine, 
with the Greck signs of the zodiac: it was en- cap. arrond,, in a fertile plain near the Seine, and 
closed within three concentric circles, and sup-j on the canal which unites that river with the 
ported by eight male figures knecling, and four! canal of Ourq, 5 m. N. Paris on the Northen: 
females standing, most harmoniously grouped, | railway. Pop. 22,052 in 1861. The town ia 
The remains of a smalter temple stand to the | chiefty remarkable for its abbey-church, built in 
Tight of the propylon, supposed to have been de- | the 7th century by Dagobert I, who was buried 
dicated to the malignant deity, Typhon, within its walls; since which time it has been 

A great deal of curious and earned discussion | the customary burial-place of the kings of France. 
has taken place with respect to the antiquity of | It was materially improved by Suger, abbot of 
the zodiac of Denderah. (Notice sur le Zotiaque | St. Denis, in 1130, and has been further enlarged 
de Denderah, par. M, St. Martin, Paris, 18 by different sovereigns in succeeding ages, so that 
Dupuis, Fourier, and other writers; concluded, | i¢ has a great variety of architectural style. It is 
from. the places cf the figures of the constellations an imposing Gothic edifice, in the form of a cross, 
on it, compared with their present places, and the 415b ft. in length, by 1064 ft. broad, and 85 ft. 
precession of the equinoxes, that it had been cun- high. Its front has two towers, one of which is 
structed about 5,000 years ago. But Littrow, | surmounted by a spire. Most of the tombs of the 
Playfair, and some other learned astronomers, in- | kings of the first, second, and third races are in a 
ferred from the same data, and with infinitely | subterranean vault, In 1798, during the revolu- 
more of probability, that the age of the zodiac did tion, many of these tombs were destroyed, and the 
not exceed 3,228 years, Subsequent researckes | remains they enclosed, not excepting even those 
by Visconti, Letronne, St, Martin, and others, ‘of Henry 1V., were thrown together and buried 
have, however, gone far to show that the calen, under a heap of earth in the environs of Paris. 
lations referred to had no real foundation, and that | The demolition of the building itself was subse- 
the figures on the so-called zodiac are probably ‘quently ordered, but this was not effected. The 
astrological or mythological representations, and, town has some good infantry barracks, an estab- 
have nothing of an astronomical or scientific eha- | lishment for the education oF 500 girls, orphans of 
racter. At the same time. however, it must be} members of the Legion of Honour, founded by 
admitted, that the purpose of the supposed zodiac, | Napoleon, which occupies the celebrated abbey of 
and its antiquity, are still involved im the greatest | St. Denis, founded by Dagobert L in 618; a public 
uncertainty. With respect to the temple itself, it | library, and theatre, St. Denis is well built : ‘it 
would seem, from its being one of the most perfect | is the seat of a sub-prefect; has manufactures of 
and beautiful in the country, to belong to the | woollens, cottons, and leather; and a brisk trade 

eriod of tho later Egyptian kings, when the arts | in flour, wine, vinegar, wool, and timber, 

ad attained to their highest perfection; but there] DENMARK, one of the secondary European 
are not, perhaps, any really good grounds for the kingdoms, on the south side of the entrance to 
notion that. it is of so late a fate as the era of the | the Baltie, between 53° and 58° N. lat., and 8° 
Ptolemies, though alterations may then have beer. | and 18° E. long, It consists partly of the penin- 
effected in it. ‘The zodine, or planisphere, that | sula, stretching from the river Konigsane, or 
gave rise to these discussions, is now in Paris, Kongeaae, the northern frontier of Schleswig, to 
The pacha having consented to the desecration | the Skaw or Skagen, and comprising the prov. of 
of the temple, this extraordinary monument was Jutland; and partly of the Danish Archipelago, 
skilfully cut out, and conveyed to France, in j or of the islands of Zealand, Funen, Laland, Fai- 
1822, by a M. Lelorain, It’ was subsequently | ster, &c., between the Baltic and ‘the Cattegat, 
purchased by the French government for 15,000 | and’ the island of Bornbolm, in the Baltic, Except 
fr, and placed in the Louvre. on the S., where it is bounded by the duchy of 

DENDERMONDE (Belg. Termonae), a for-| Schleswig, continental Denmark ‘is everywhere 
tified town of Belgium, prov. E, Flanders, cap, | surrounded by the sea, having E, the Baltic, the 
arrond., on the Scheldt, at the point where it is | Little Belt, and the Cattegat; N. the Skagerac ; 
joined by the Dendre, 153 m, E. Ghent, on the | and W. the North Sea, Iceland, the Feroe Isles, 
railway from Ghent to Malines, +Pop. 9,530 in| part of Greenland, and some possessions in the E. 
1856. The town has 4 churches, § chapels, a}and W. Indies, belong to Denmark. Exclusive 
town-hall, a hospital, lunatic and orphan asylums, | of these, the kingdom contains an area of 14,493 
2 convents, a college, 14 schools, and a prison. [t sq. m., with a pop. of 1,600,551, according to the 
is defended by a citadel constructed under the | census of 1860. 
Duke of Parma in 1584; is the seat of a courf of Surface and Soil.—There are no mountains in 















Denmark, and the few hills by which it is marked 
are little more than undulations. It is generally 
jow and level, the coasts being seldom elevated 
much above the sea. In parts of the W. coast 
of Jutland, the country, which has partly been 
wrested from the sea, is defended, as in Tolland, 
against its ifruptions by immense mounds or 
dikes, managed by a government board. Soil 
yarious, In extensive dists., particularly in the 
SW. part of Jutland, it is exceeding fertile, being 
yery xich marsh-land, producing the finest pasture 
and excelient crops. In other parts, more, espe- 
cially in. central and NW. Jutland, the soil is 
arid, sandy, and barren, large tracts being heath, 
‘The soil of the islands consists of clay mixed with 
sand and lime. 

‘Rivers and Lakes—Denmark having no moun- 
tains, and every part of it being within a short dis- 
tance of the sea, has no rivers of any magnitude. 
Fresh water lakes numerous, but not Jarge. The 
most remarkable feature in the physical geography 
of Denmark is the number and extent of the inlets 
of the sea, or rather lagoons, by which the con- 
tinental part of the country is intersected. The 
principal of these lagoons, the Lymfiord, formerly 
vormmunicated only by a narrow charmel with the 
Cattegat, stretching thence in a W. direction, with 
long windings, and expanding in various places 
into immense sheets of water, encompassing large 
islands, across the peninsula of Jutland almost to 
the North Sea, In 1825, however, during a violent 
storm, the isthmus between the North Sea and the 
Lymtiord was proken down in two places, so that 
it now isolates the N. portion of Futiand ; but the 
nowly opened channel is too shallow to be of much 
use for the purposes of navigation, and the depth 
of the opening to the Cattegat has also decreased, 
50 as otly to admit vessels of com aratively small 
burden, ‘There are other fiords, but none so ex- 
tensive as this. They, as well as the bays and 
rivers, are well stocked with fish, the fishery being 
a principal business and dependence of the inhab. 

‘Animal and Vegetable Products.—These are 
almost’ the sume in Denmark as in Great Bri- 
‘Phe horses and cattle of W. Jutland are 
amongst the best that are anywhere to be met 
with; those that belong to the jslands and N. 
Jutland are of a smaller breed, but strong and 
active, ‘The wool of the sheep is short and coarse 
jut latterly it has been a good deal improved by 
crossing with merinos, The feeding of pigs is pro- 
seeuted to a zreat extent, and quantities of bacon 
are yearly exported, Poultry js so abundant that 
their feathers alone make an article of export. 
‘All the common grasses, with potatoes, flax and 
hemp, madder, and tobacco, are yajsediin Den- 
mark, ‘The forests are not very extensive. ‘They 
lie principally along the eastern shores of Jutland, 
and in Zealand and Funen ; consisting principally 
of birch, but also of ash, alder, and oak. Pine 
and fir are rare. 

‘Mineral Products, in Denmark, are but of Sittle 
yalue, The subsoil chiefly consists of sand 
clay, and no metals have been discovered that 
would repay the expense of working. ‘There is a 
brine spring near Oldersloe; but it does not fur- 
nish salt sufficient for the consumption of the 
kingd 
by the abundance of turf. i 

Climate —Being almost everywhere surrounded 
by the sea, the climate is humid, and in its prin 
cipal features approaches pretty 
Scotland. The transition from winter to summer, 
and from summer to winter, is, however, a good 
deal more abrupt, 0 much go, indced, that spring 
and autumn, particularly the first,-are but faintly 
marked; the heat of the summer is, at the same 
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time, greater than in Scotland, and the cold of the 
winter more severe, These differences arise from 
the greater proximity of Denmark to. the conti- 
nent. The winds not being broken by any moun- 
tains, often swecp along with great violence. The 
NW. wind, called Shai, which is especially felt in 
May and June, is so severe on the W. toast o 
Jutland, as to wither the tops of the trees. The 
Sound is sometimes frozen over; but this is said 
to arise more frequently from the drifting of ice 
formed in higher latitudes than from the intensity 
of the cold at the place. In 1659, the Swedes 
marched an army on the ice across the Sound to 
besiege Copenhagen, Fogs are very prevalent, 
‘Agriculture—In Denmark, as in most other 
European countries, the peasantry or occupiers of 
the soil were at no very distant period in the most 
depressed state imaginable, ‘In Zealand,’ says 
Lord Molesworth, and the same observations then 
applied to the rest of the kingdom, ‘they are all as 
absolute slaves es the negroes are in Barbadoes ; 
but with this difference, that their fare is not so 
good. Neither they, nor their posterity to all 
generations, can leave the land to which they be- 
long; the gentlemen counting riches by their 
stocks of boors, as here with us by our stocks of 
cattle, and the more they have of them the richer 
they are, In case of purchase, they are sold as 
belonging to the freehold, just as timber trees are 
with us. There is no computing there by numbers 
of acres, but by numbers of boors: who, with all 
that belongs to them, appertain to the proprietor 
of the land. Yeomanry, which is the strength of 
England, is a state not known nor heard of in 
Denmark; but these poor drudges, after they have 
laboured with all their might to raise the king's 
taxes, must pay the overplus of the profits of the 
Jands and their own toil to the landlords, who 
are almost as poor as themselves. Jf any of 
these poor wretches prove to be of a diligent, 
and improving temper, who endeavours to do & 
little better than his fellows, and to that end-has 
repaired his farm-house, making it convenient, 
neat, and pleasant, it is forty to one but he is - 
presently transplanted from thence to a naked and 
uncomfortable habitation, to the end that his 
griping landlord may get more rent by placing 
another on the land that is thus improved: so 
hat in some years ’tis likely there will be few or 
no farm-houses, when those already built are fallen 
through age or neglect.’ (Account of Denmark 
in 1692, 4th ed, p.54) In 1761, the queen Sophia 
Magdalen had the honour of being the first to set 
a better example to the Danish proprietors, by 
publicly enfranchising the peasantry on her es- 
lates: and the example was soon after followed 
by Count Bernstorif and others, At this period 
about a sixth part of the land was supposed to 
belong to the crown; but the crown estates were 
soon after divided into farms of a moderate size, 
and a large portion of them disposed of to any one 
who chose to become a purchaser, T’reviously to 
this period very few peasants were proprietors 5 
but their number now began speedily to mnerease, 
partly in consequence of the sale and division of 
the crown estates, and partly of their purchasing 
up their leases from their lords. In 1788, the 
sasantry of Denmark, that is of Jutland and the 
islands, were finally emancipated from all political 
bondage; and a commission was at the same time 
appointed to regulate the rents and se vices to be 
paid by those tenants holding hereditary leases, 
‘or leases for lives, where the parties could not 
come to an agreement. In 1791 and 1799 fresh 
ordinances were issued on the same subject, having 
for their object to rgduce the number of such 
tenants, by converting them, under equitable con- 
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@itlows, into proprietors, and for restraining the 
Aight of free way. , 


- In consequence of these measures a very great | w: 


change has taken place in the distribution of pro- 
perty in Denmark. Large estates have been so 
much broken down, that at this moment at least 
one-half of the soil of the kingdom belongs to 
petty proprietors. The division of property has 
been going on at an increasing rate-since the year 
1850, when the’ last privileges attaching to the 
possession of landed estates were taken away. 
From an official return of the year 1861, it appears 
that at that time there were in the whole kingdem 
little more than a thousand hovedgaarde, that is, 
estates taxed at above 12 tons of hartkorn, ayainst 
nearly 80,000 bonderguarde, or cottage-farms, 
taxed undet 12 tons of hartkorn, The ton of 
hartkorn represents an area of no definite size, 
varying according to the nature of the soil and its 
fertility, the ton, or barrel, of grain being equal to 
3:8 imperial bushels, On the average, the ton of 
hardeorn may be said to be equivalent to 5} acres, 
It will thus be seen that the parcelling out of the 
land has gone very far, and, indeed, it is generally 
admitted that the principal drawbacks upon agri- 
culture in Denmark are the great division of 
property and the consequent want of capital. (As 
regards the taxation of land, see Finances 
below.) . 
The average earnings of ordinary agricultural 
Jabourers in Denmark may vary from 15l. to 20/. 
ayear, Their situation is decidedly comfortable. 
Mr, Macgregor, British consul at Elsineur, an in- 
telligent and careful observer, gives the following: 
details ilustrative of their command over nec: 
» garies and comforts :—‘ The Danes are great eaters, 
and they eat at all times of the day, The fullow- 
ing quantities of food are usually allowed to male 
farm servants per mouth : bread, 60 Ibs. ; potatoes, 
half a bushel; groats, half a bushel; butter, 4 tb. 
bacon, 10 Ib; meat, 4 Ib.; salted herrings, 30 Ib. ; 





salt fish, 2Ibs,; beer, 60 quarts; milk, ad libitum, | 
day inj 


The Danish peasants make 5 meals a 
sumer, Early in the morning they have, Ist, 
breakfast, consisting sometimes of coffee, but genc- 
rally of warm milk and bread; 2d, at 9 o'clock, 
follows bread and butter and a dram ; 3d, at 12 
o'clock, dinner, the introduction to which consists 
of spoon-meat, such as milk porridge, beer soup, 
eurds with warm milk or beer, or of fish, boiled 
groats, cheese, greens or dried peas, after which 
follows fresh or dried fish, bacon or meat, with po- 
tatoes or other vegetables, or boiled or poached 
eggs, or pancakes; 4th, at 5 o’clock, bread and 
butter and « dram or two, especially in harvest 
time ¢ Sth, supper after sunset, sour groats, curds, 
with milk or buttermilk. In winter, when they 
get up later, they have one breakfast, and conse- 
quently, they only make 4 meals a day. The 
poorer families seldom boil their kale upon meat, 
bat upon a piece of hog’s lard or bacon, In most 
of the cottages a sheep or a lamb is killed before the 
winter. The more substantial peasants kill a pig, 
a cow, or an ox, and they dispose of what they do 
not require themselves to,their neighbours. They 
also kill a certain number of geese and ducks, 
salting them down for the winter, and using the 
feathers for their beds, ‘This mode of living applies 
chiefly to peasants in districts of a middling soil, 
but where it is richer, they have more of bacon, 
meat, and fish, in lieu of other dishes; also is the 
becr they drink of greater strength, Fish is al- 
most their diurnal food in yillages adjacent to the 
sea, and they often use dried fish instead of bread, 
especially where the rye crops have failed, when 
their rye bread is often found mixed with barley. 
Amongst the poorer cottagefs who have no lind, it 
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would sometimes happen that they must content 
themselves with a crust. of dry bread, and milk and 

in lieu of beer; but such cases are not of 
ent occurrence; at least, all the reports on the 
agricultural state of the country which have been 
published these later years, concur in stating that 
the geuerality of peasants are well off, and that 
there is plenty of employment in the country for 
all labourers that choose to work, 

‘T shall conclude these observations by stating 
the annual expenditure of a labourer with a wife 
and three children in ‘this neighbourhood (Elsi- 
ucur), the several items reduced into aterling :-— 





£ ad. 

House Rent andTaxes =. , ww 010 0 
Turf forFuel . . 2 t 012 0 
Rye for Breud, 33 quarters, at 136d. | 2 6 6 
Barley for Bread and Groats, 4h qrs.,at 10s. 64.2 7 8 
Meat and Bacon, 30 stone, ai 18.92... 212 6 
| Potatoes, 12 quarters, at 3n. 8d.. 170 
Coffee, $1b. ; sugar, 3 Ib. per week 5 220 
Batter, 1d firkin; cheese, 1201b.. 2 | 2 6 0 
Milk, 8 quarts per week, at 4d. | o17-4 
Soap, Candles, and Groceries : 018 0 
Clothing, Brandy, and Lottery Tickets 320 
School Hate, 5d.; Books, 9.20... . 027 
Religious Teaching.) . ) ] 0 BO 
£19 6 6 


‘This is nearly what the amount of their joint 
Jabour would produce, provided they be employed 
during an: average number of days in the year, 
Ata cer distance from the large towns, the 
items of coffee, sugar, and brandy must in a great 
; measure be omitted, by which the whole expen- 
{ diture would be reduced to about 152, sterling per 
a@unm.” 

Barley, oats, and wheat are largely cultivated 
in Denmark. Wheat, though plump, is coarse 
and damp ; the barley is heavy ; vats of a medium 
quality; rye, being the principal bread corn of 
the country, especially of Jutland, is grown in 
large quantities; this also is the case with rape, 
beans, tares, buck-wheat, and potatoes, parti- 
eularly the first, which is a leading article of 
‘export to Holland and England, But the prin- 

cipal attention of all the more extensive and in-. 
telligent Danish farmers is directed to grazing, 
fattvig, and the dairy. The pastures in many 
parts are little, if at all, inferior to those of Lin« 
colnshire, Horses, cattle, salted pork and beef, 
butter, wool (which has been much improved), 
and other animal products are, in fact, m ordi- 
nary years, the principal article of export from 
the country, It appears from an official return 
(‘Statistical Tables relating to Foreign Countries, - 
part ix.’) that there were at the end of 1861, in 
the whole of the kingdom, 824,550 horses; 
1,118,774 cattle; 1,751, sheep; and 300,928 
swine. ‘The dwelling-houses ofthe farmers and 
their office houses are qenerally contiguous in 
the same building, but they are notwithstanding 
sufficiently distinct ; and the houses of the better 
class of farmers are neatly and comfortably far- 
nished. . 

Munufactures in Denmark are not prosecuted on 
aconsiderable scule, nor is their condition at all 
prosperous. The peasantry in most parts of the 
kingdom spin and-weave linens and woollens, and 
knit stockings for their own use. Woolleng, silks, 
cottons, and linens are manufactured at Copen- 
hagen afd other towns; but the business is lan- 
guishing and unprofitable, Distillation and brew- 
ing are prosecuted to a great extent, and with 
more success than any other branch of industry, 
in the capital: Coarse earthenware is made in 
various places, and a porcelain manufacture is 
carried on upon account of the crown, and, as 
might be expected, to its loss. There are also 
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sugar refineries, paper ‘mills, 50a works, tan- 
neried, and hat manufactories. ith the ex- 
ception of the manufacture of cannon and armog at 
Frederickswerk and Hellebeck, the iron and |- 
ware works are quite unimportant. Within recent 
years numbers of flour mills have been constructed, 
and large quantities of flour are now exported. 
from Copenhagen and Flensborg. 

The low state of manufacturing industry is 
aseribable partly ‘and principally to natural, and 
partly to political causes, Denmark is essentially 
an agricultural country. Being nearly destitute 
of coal, of water power, and of the useful minerals, 
she has no natural facilities for the successful pro- 
secution of manufactures ; and, in addition to this, 
she has little capital, and is deprived of the in- 
dispensable stirautus of domestic competition. All, 
or nearly all, the branches of industry carried on 
in the kingdom are subjected to the government 
of guilds or corporations, No person can engage 
in any business until he has been authorised by 
its particular guild ; and as this is rarely obtained 
without a considerable sacrifice, the real effect of 
the system is to fetter competition and improve- 
ment. However, the education of mechanics is 
beginning to be improved by the formation of 
mechanics’ institutes and similar establishments. 

Trade and Commerce-—Subdjoined is an account 
of the quantity of the principal articles, the pro- 
duce of Denmark, exported from that kingdom in 
each of the years 1861 and 1862 :— 





























Exports | get | 1862 
Animals :—— 
Horned Cattle 446 53 
» Calves 12 8 
Horsés. . A 1386 202 
ob: i Iso 1,091 12,435 
rn, Meal, an 8 3 
Fray and | onder, 2,621,463 | 2,225,487 
Horse Beans. . ” ~ _- 
Gorn & Potatoe} viertels| 915,045 | 188,068 
‘Tonder, 50,381 55,715 
Lbs,] 9,758,028 
‘Tinder 4,352 | 
Lhs.| 196,074 
Ténder| 10,201 | ' 
Lbs.! 1,126,768 
: vy | 2861427 
~ Tonder; 20,846 
«Lbs! 2,193,795 | 
“(Mik .. . . . Pott i j 
Hides and Skins . Lbs. 1,848,362 j 
Boots and.Shoes . at $11 
Turf... _ = | 
Wool 2,565,908 3,406,820 | 
Wax 7,501 14104 | 
Tallow... . - 204,906 167,860 | 
Bogur and Molagies, | 644,490 689,874 | 











The commerce of Denmark is less than what 
snight be expected from its insular position, 
surrounded by excellent harbours on every side. 
But from the earliest times the people, notwith- 

' standing their advantageous situation, could 
hardly, having but little native produce to ex- 
port, engage extensively in any branch of foreign 

* frade, except as carriers for others, and in this 

department they were far surpassed, first by the 

‘Hanse Towns, and afterwards by the Dutch. 

“However, since the peace of Stockholm, in 1720, 

the commerce and navigation of Denmark have 
ually improved. During the war between 
ance and Great Britain, down to 1807, the 
neutrality enjoyed by the Danes gave them great 

‘advantages, and occasioned a considerable increase 

of their mercantile nayy. [ut the attack on 
js Qapenbagen by the English in the last-men- 

(soned year, 
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Danes consequently involved, deprived them 
of these advantages, and_materially depressed 
their trade. The loss of Norway, at the general 
peace of 1815, though it detracted little, if any 
thing, from the rea] strength of the monarchy, 
greatly diminished the importance of Denmark as 
anayal power, which was again much depressed 
by the. loss of the Quchies in 1864, In fact, 
since the latter period, the cammerce of the 
Icingdom has been anything but progressive, At 
the end of 1862, the mercantile navy comprised 
2,763 sailing vessels, of a total burthen of 68,603 
lasts (of two tons each), and 44 steamers, of 2,001 
lasts, and 2,512 horse power, 

Colonies,—In the West Indies, the Danes possess 
the smal) but well-cultivated island of St. Croix, 
producing annually about 25,000,000 Ibs. of sugar, 
and 1,400,000 galis, of rum. Previously to 1803, 
when the Danes, much to their honour, suppressed 
the slave trade, they had a considerable inter- 
course with Africa, But this has since nearly 
ceased, The trade with the East was formerly in 
the hands of a company, which was dissolved in 
1838. The actual colonial possessions of Den- 
mark consist of the islands of Faroé, Iceland, and 
Greenland in Europe; the first-named—17 in 
number—haying a population of 8,651; Iceland 
of, 64,603; and Greenland of 9,892 souls. The: 
West India possessions, St. Croix, St. Thomas, 
and St. John, with a number of smaller islands, 
have,a population of 37,137, according to the 
census of 1860. ‘Ihe establishments on the coast, 
of Guinea, forts Christianborg, Fredensborg, and 
various other places, were ceded to Great Britain, 
by purchase, in 1850. The town of Tranquebar 
with the surrounding district, on the Coromandel 
coast, ceded te Denmark by the rajah of Tanjore, 
in 1620, and the small territory of Seramy 
Danish Fredericksnagor—in Bengal, founded by 
the Danish East India Company in 1755, were 
transferred to Great Britain in 1846, The Nicobar 
Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, were taken pos- 
session of by the Danish government in 1756, and 
for some time were in a flourishing state, the 
population amounting to above 6,000 in the year 
1840, Eight years later, however, in 1848, they 
were abandoned as useless, nominally on account. 
of their insalubrity. 1 te 
| Races,—Populution—The prov. of Jutland re- 
ceived in antiquity the name of Cimbrica Cher- 
{ sonesus, from the earliest. inhabitants being Cimbrt 
or Celts, the ancestors of the Welsh, The Goths, 
in their progress from the N. and E., took pos- 
session of the country of the Cimbri; and the ex- 
patriated inhabitants having been joined by some 
other displaced tribes, were wandering in qucst of 
settlements, when they were met and entirely de- 
feated by Marius in two great engagements, about 
100 years before the Christian xra. After the ex- 
pulsion of the Cimbri, the peninsula was parcelled 
among several Gothic. tribes, who also took pos- 
session of the islands, now forming the principal 
part of the kingdom of Denmark, 

The increase of population has been very con- 
siderable for a long time past, and particularly 
since the beginning of the present century, During 
the latter period, it was owing, no doubt, to the 
emancipation of the peasantry; the breaking 
down of large estates, and the consequent in- 
crease of small’ properties and farms; the en- 
closure of commons and the progress made in 
agriculture; the introduction of vaccination ; and 
the improved condition of the bulk of the people. 
The increase of pop. in the townships has exceeded 
that in the merely rural districts; but the town 
pop. ig not very considerable ; in fact, if we except 








ahd the hostilities in which the | Co; 


penhagen and Odense, no town in the kingdom 
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has 12,000 ifhabitants, and but very few approach 
nearly to that amount. 

The proportionate increase in the population of 
Denmark for the last ten years has been larger in 
the towns than in the country districts, In Copen- 
hagen it has been 8-05 per cent., in the other com- 
mercial towns together 10-29 per cent., whilst in 
the country districts it has only been 5:99 per 
cent, : : 

The titles of nobility in the kingdom of Den- 
mark are only two, count, or earl, and baron; 
but there is a large untitled noblesse, consisting of 
the most ancient families in the country, which 
rank higher in public estimation than many of the 
modern houses ennobled by the crown. 

The occupations of the people are stated as 
follows in the census of 1860, Out of an average 
of 1,000 people, 395 live exclusively by agri- 
culture; 228 by manufactures and trades; 187 
are day labourers; 53 are commercial men; 29 
mariners; 20 paupers; 16 ministers and school- 
masters, or connected with edueation; 15 pen- 
sioners, or people living on ‘aftagt’ (an allowance 
to those who cede their farms from old age, &e.) ; 
18 servants; between [1 and 12 hold appoint- 
ments in the civil offices; 9 are commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers in the army and 
navy; 9 capitalists; 7 follow scientific and I 












rary pursuits (including students at the Ui 
versities) ; about 5 have no 1 L means of liv 






and a little over 1 are in prison for crimes or mis- 
demeanonrs, The increase in the population by 
births has, on an average, been at the rate of 
children to every’1,000 women between 20 and 
years of age. Out of the above number of chil- 
dren, £ in every 10 or 11 has been illegitimate, 
and between 4 and 5 per cent, still-born, 
Government,—Previous): 

Denmark was elective, ‘The supreme legislative 
authority was vested in a diet, or assembly, com- 
posed of deputies chosen by the nobility, clergy, 
and commons. But the ittlwence of the nobles 
predominated very much in this assembly; and 
they also shared the executive power with the 
king and enjoyed many immunit The dis- 














satisfaction of the people with this distribution | 


of power, and still more with the oppressions 
they too frequently suffered at the hands of the 
nobles, was greatly inflamed, at the period re- 
ferred to, by the humiliating treaty concluded 
in the course of the year with Sweden, and by 
the refusal of the nobles to submit to bear an 
equal share of the burdens required by the state 
of public affairs. In this crisis the partisans of 
the crown prevailed on the deputies of the clergy 
and the commons to make a voluntary surrender 
of their rights, and as the only way of putting 
an end to the existing dissensions, and of rescuing 
theruselves from the tyranny of the nobiles, to 
confer absolute hereditary power on the sovereign, 
, The nobility, taken by surprise, and unable to 
make any effectual opposition, were reluctantly 
compelled to concur with the clergy and the 
commons, 
it iy due to the sovereigns of Denmark to state 
that they exercised these great powers with sin- 
gular moderation, and there can be no question 
that the mass of the people were gainers by the 











revolution of 1660, the results of,which were em- | fi 


bouied in all subsequent charters and forms ot 
constitutions. ‘The changes in these forms were 
many ; the last of them, sanctioned June 5, 1849, 
with modifications adopted in January, 1865, con- 
taining the constitution now in force, According 
to this charter, the executive power is in the 
king and bis responsible nginisters, and thezight 
of making and amending laws in the Rigsdag, or 


to 1860, the crown of} 
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diet, acting in conjunction with the sovereign: 
‘The king must be a member of the evangelical 
Lytheran church, which is declared to be the 
religion-of the state. The Iigsdag consists of 
the Landsthing and the Folksthing, the former 
being a senate or upper house, and the latter 
a house of commons. The Landsthing consists 
of 59 members. Of these, 19 are nominated by 
the crown for the term of 12 years, and the rest 
are elected. To the Landsthing any male sub- 
ject is eligible who is forty-one years of age, 
who does not labour under mental incapacity, 
and who either pays 200 rixdollars, or 222, 148, 2d, 
jdirect taxes, or has a yearly income of 1,200 
vixdollars, or 1361. 5s, To the Folksthing, con- 
sisting of 101 members, any householder twenty- 
five years.of age is eligible, provided he docs not 
labour under any incapacity which would deprive 
him of the right of voting. ‘This right belongs 
to every citizen who has reached his thirtieth 
year, who is not in the actual receipt of public 
charity, or who, if he has at any former time 
been in receipt of it, has repaid the sums so re- 
ceived, and who does not labour under mental 
incapacity, The elected members of the Lands- 
thing hold their seats for eight, and those of the 
Folksthing for three yeats, 

At the side of these two houses of parliament— 
ithe lords and commons of Denmark—is placed a 
; third body, called the Rigsraad, or supreme council 
of the nation, It consists of 47 members, appointed 
as follows 


Nominated by the crown 

Elected by the Landsthing 
jected by the Folksthing | 

Elected by the qualified voters 
districts 








12 
. 6 


5 «12 
in different, 
Ww 





Total aT 
The Rigsraad sits every second year for two 


imonths. It may be prorogued once in two years 
| for a period not exceeding four months; and the 
king can dissolve it at bis pleasure, If dissolved 
it must be reassembled within four mouths, and 
| more than two dissolutions cannot take place 
within a period of two years, The qualifications 
| for a seat in this council are—complete citizenship 
| (that is, the possession of all rights and privileges 
to which a native-born subject is,as such, entitled), 
an unblemished personal character, and the absence 
of any legal claim upon such property as the can- 
didate may possess. ‘The qualitication for the direct 
electoral franchise is, in addition to the first above- 
named condition—thirty years of age, and the an- 
nual payment of 200 rixdoilars, or about. 262, in 
direct taxes; or, an annual income of 1,200 rix- 
dollars, equal to 135¢. Private members of the 
Rigsraad cannot introduce bills, but can petition 
the crown for their introduction. The ministers 
take part in the debates of this body in virtue 
of their office, but cannot vote unless they arc 
members. 

The executive government is conducted, under 
the king, by a privy council, and by departments 
or colleges, each having a minister at its head, in 
which the public business is transacted. ‘The pro- 
vinecs are all divided into stifters or dioceses, and 
these again into amter or bailiwicks; but in the 
first the government and the administration of 
tice is committed to different parties, whereas 
‘he bailie, amtman (prefect), or chief of the admin- 
istration in the duchies, is also chief judge in their 
civil and criminal courts, The lowest courts con- 
| Sist of a judge and a secretary, chosen by the pro- 
i prictors of the district, and confirmed by the king. 
: From these an appeal may be made to the pro- 
; Vincial courts, and thence to the supreme court of 
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appeal at Copenh: .'. But in order to diminish 
the expense of justive, all civil cases must in the 
firet instance be carried before a commission uf con- 
ciliation, composed of the most intelligent and re- 
apectable men of the vicinage. Its sittings are 
yrivate. If both parties agree to abide by the 
decision of this commission, it is registered, and 
has the effect of law ; if not, either is at full liberty 
to proceed in a court of justice. The proccedings 
of the commission are upon unstamped paper, and 
toust be concluded within fifteen days. 

The Lutheran is the established’ religion, and 
though the most perfect toleration be practised, 
the numbers attached to other sects is quite incon- 
siderable, The: bishops are nominated by the 
crown, 

Education in Denmark is very widely diffused, 
there being very few persons, even among the 
lowest classes, unable to read and write. Besides 
the university of Copenhagen, there are grammar 
schools and academies in al! the considerable towns, 
Parochial schools are almost everywhere estab- 
lished; and here, as in Prussia, attendance at school 
is not optional; for, by a law, all children from the 
age of seven to fourteen years must attend some 
public school, Children whose parents are unable 
to pay the usual school fees are educated at the 
public expense, The instruction in these schools 
includes, besides reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
history, geography, and natural history, The 
grammar and parish schools are under the super- 
intendence of a royal college or commission, 
sisting of three assessors and a president. 


This 
commission regulates the course of study, and ap- 
points all professors in the university of Copen- 
hagen as well as the masters in the grammar 


schools. The university of Copenhagen was 
founded in 1479, by Christian I., and has been 
augmented and amply endowed by his successors, 
Jt is divided into theological, medical, juridical, 
and philosophical faculties, The professors are 
either ordinary or extraordinary, their total number 


being generally about thirty.” The examinations | ft. 


are strict, and the proficiency of the pupils very 
considerable. It is attended by about 600 students, 

‘There is also an asylum for the education of the 
deaf and dumb in Copenhagen, with two semi- 
naries for the education of schoolmasters, and two 
for cadets. 

Army and Navy—The army consists partly of 
regular troops, and partly of a militia or dandiwehr 
that is only occasionally called out to be exercised. 
‘The peasantry are all, with few exceptions, liable 
to compulsory service in the army for six years, 
during two of which they are constantly on duty; 
while during the other four they are oily on dut 
for a month each year. At the end of the si 
years they may be enrolied in the militia, A 
certain number of soldiers are annually chosen by 
lot, in each district, according to its’ population, 
and the exigencies of the state. At present the 
regular army nominally amounts to 25,000 men ; 
but latterly it hay been much more considerable, 
During the war with Austria and Prassia, 1363-1, 
there were in the field 49,300 infantry, 10,600 ca- 
valry, and 9,000 artillery, with 144 guns. 

‘The navy consisted in September, 1864, of 19 
sailing vessels, carrying 704 guns, and of 28 
steamers, with 340 guns. It.was manned by very 
nearly 2,000 men. “Since then, however, great re- 
ductions have been made in the naval establish- 
quent, 

Finances,—Previously to the late war, the re- 
venue of Denmark, inc. that derived from the 
duchies, amounted to about 1,850,0002 a year, It 
consisted of excise aud customs duties, a land-tax 
which produced nearly 400,000, a year, a house- 
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tax, the Sound dues amounting of late years to 
about 217,0002, and other items. But the serious 
falling off in the amount of the public revenue 
caused by the loss of the duchies, and the increased 
charge the crown has had to sustain on account of 
the war, have occasioned considerable financial 
embarrassment, and the addition of large sums 
to the national debt. The financial estimates for 
the year commencing April 1, 1863, and ending 
March 31, 1866, which were laid before the Foiks— 
thing October 8, 1864, give the calculated revenue 
at 8,722,301 rixdollars, or 969,144/, and the ex~ 
penditure at 6,161,281 rixdollars, or 684,5877, The 
loss of Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg, it ap- 
pears from these estimates, brought down the 
tevenue of Denmark to one-half of the former 
amount. The annual budgets of Denmark show 
large deficits, amounting, in 1849, to 10,235,011 
rixdollars ; in 1850, to 9,888,817 tixdollars, and 
little less in the following years. The kingdom 










was saved from financial disorder by the payment, 
inl “of the sum of 30,476,325 rixdollars, or 
3,324,6821, given in purchase of the Sound dues. 
To th 





is sum Great Britain contributed the principal, 
share, amounting to exactly one-third. The ca- 
pital was chiefly employed to pay off a part of the 
national debt. “There still remained, on March 31, 
1862, a debt of 98,261,793 rixdollars, or 10,726,1792., 
to which was added, in January, 1864, a new loan 
of 1,200,0092,, to cover the cost of the war. 

As already stated, from 1-3th to 14th part of 
the public revenue is derived from a land-tax, 
which is charged. according to the quantity and 
quality of the land which each cultivator possesses, 
and which is measured in tons of hardcorn, The 
Danish acre, or ton of land, is equivalent to 56,000 
sq. Danish ft, and 4 such acres are equal to a 
standard ton of hardeorn, one of the latter being 
consequently equal to 5} English acres. But as 
the same amount of tax is laid on each ton of 
hardeorn, the size of the latter varies according to 
the fertility of the land, from 224,000 ft. to 2,240,000 
ft. The ton of hardcorn is therefore, in fact, an 
imaginary measure, which contracts as the quality 
of the land to which it is applied improves, and 
expands as it deteriorates, 

Provision for the Poor.—A compulsory provision 
for the support of the destitute poor was introduced 
into Denmark early in the present centary, Each 
market-town, of which there are 65, and each 
parish, forms a separate poor district, the affairs 
relating to'the poor of which are managed by a 
particular board, Every man residing fur three 
Years in a parish acquires a settlement in it, and a 
right to be supported in the event of his becoming 
unable to support himself; but the principte of 
the law is, that the’ pauper shall be supplied only 

ith those things that are absolutely necessary for 

upport. All begging is strictly prohibited. 
iaions differ as to the influence of this law. It 
took effect in 1803, and the rate is said to have 
since progressively augmented. The too great 
multiplication of cottages has been specified as one 
of the principal causes of the multiplication of the 
poor. But the probability seems to be, now that 
the feudal system has been subverted, and that a 
large portion of the country has got into the hands 
of small proprietors, that the increase of cottages 
would have been greater had there not been an 
assessment for tl support of the poor. Savings’ 
banks were introduced into Denmark in 1816; and 
since then upwards of ten millions of dotiara, or 
above one million sterling, has been lodged in 
them. It very rarely happens that any one of the 
pelty proprietors either solicits or obtains parish 


Hi&ory—The earlyvhistory of Denmark is ob- 
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seure’ and uninteresting. In 1385, Margaret, 
daughter of Waldemar king of Denmark, and wife 
of Haquin king of Norway, ascended the throne of 
these kingdoms: in 1389 she was chosen by the 
Swedes their sovereign; the three crowns being 
united, it was supposed, for ever, in 1397, by the 
treaty of Calmar. This great princess, who has 
been styled the Semiramis of the North, and whose 
reign is the most glorious in the annals of Den- 
mark, died in 1412, After her death the Swedes 
began to evince their discontent with the union 
with Denmark; and, after a lengthened struggle, 
finally emancipated themselves from the Danish 
yoke in 1523, In 1448 the race of the ancient 
kings of Denmark having become extinct, Chris- 
tian L, of the house of Oldenburg, was raised to 
the throne, which his posterity still possess; and 
by this means the valuable provinces of Sleswick 
and Holstein have been united to the crown, the 
first immediately, and the latter in 1761 and 1773. 
The reformed faith was established in Jenmark 
with little difficulty, Lutheranism having been 
introduced in 1528, Catholicism was suppressed 
in 1537, the church lands being at the same time 
annexed to the crown. We have already noticed 
the memorable revolution of 1660, which had been 
preceded by a disastrous war, and the loss of the 
provinces previously held by the Danes in the 
south of Sweden. From thence down to a late 
period, there is little of interest in Danish history, 
other than the introduction of the reforms already 
alluded to, and the events of the last war, The at- 
tack on Copenhagen by the British in 1807, which 
ended in the capture of the Danish fleet, was an 
act of very questionable policy on our part, and of 
which no sufficient justitication either has been or 
perhaps can be made, From this period down to 
the general pacification in 1815, the Danes were 
amongst our bitterest enemies. At the conclusion 
of the war Norway, which had been so long united 
with Denmark, was assigned to Sweden; the for- 
mer obtaining in exchange the duchy of Lauen- 
burg anda sum of money. The Danes felt this 
sacrifice very acutely ; but it was one of apparent. 
rather than of real power, A loss certainly greater 
was that of the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and 
Lauenburg, gttached to the crown of Denmark for 
centuries. Unwise legislation on the part of the 
government, and particularly interference’ with 
the language of the majority of the population—a 
matter on which all subject nationalities are more 
or less sensitive—brought about. a rising in these 
German provinces in the revolutionary year 1848, 
But though Prussia took the part of the duchies, 
the matter was satisfactorily settled in 1852. 
Eleven years after, however, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1863, occurred the death of king Frederick 
VIL., last of the direct line of the house of Olden- 
burg. Then a new rising took place in the duchies, 
and Prussia and Austria sending large armies to 
aid the insurgents, both Schleswig-Holstein and 
Lauenbarg were wrested, after a_ sanguinary 
struggle, from the crown of Denmark, The ces- 
sion of these provinces was legally confirmed by 
the treaty of Vienna of Oct: 30, 1864, followed by 
a proclamation of the king of Denmark, of Noy. 
17, releasing the inhabitants of the duchies from 
their allegiance. 

DENNY, a market town of Scotland, co, Stir- 
ling, 7 m. S, Stirling, and 14 m. ‘NE. Glasgow, on 
the 8, bank of the river Carron, which falls intu 
the Frith of Forth at Grangemouth. Pop. 1,19f 
in 1861, It is irregularly built, The only public 
buildings are,a parish church and a dissenting 
chapel ; but it is eminent for the various manufac- 
ti arried on either within its bounds or,in its 
ity, viz, paper-mills, “print-fields, mills for 
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spinning 
collieries, Hafdloom weaving, in connection with 
the Glasgow market, is also carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. 

DEPTFORD, a town and naval arsenal of Eng- 
land, mostly in co. Kent, lathe Sitton-at-Hone, 
hund. Blackheath, a part being in co. Surrey, 
hund. Brixton, on the Ravensbourne, at its con- 
fluence with the Thames, 4 m. ESE, London, on 
the railway to Greenwich, Pop. of the par. of 
Deptford, St. Nicholas, in Kent, 8,139, and of 
Deptford, St. Paul, in Surrey, 87,834 in 1861. 
Deptford is contiguous to Greenwich, the two ay 
pearing to make only one large town. The lower 
town, next the river, has narrow irregular streets, 
and is meanly built, but the upper town is much 
superior in these respects, and has many hand- 
some modern houses; the whole is lighted by gas, 
is paved, and supplied with water from the Kent 
water-works. The old church of St. Nicholas was 
rebuilt in 1697; that of St. Paul, a handsome 
structure in the Grecian style, was built in 1730, 
at which period Deptford was divided into 2 pars, 
There are also several dissenting chapels, two 
charity schools, a dispensary for the poor of the 
town and neighbourhood ; a savings’ bank ; a me- 
chanics’ institute; and two sets of almshouses for 
decayed pilots and masters, or their widows; one 
founded in the reign of Henry VITL, with 26 dwell- 
ings; the other at the end of the 17th century, 
with 56, This society was incorporated by charter 
in 4th Henry VIII, when the ancient rights and 








land was confirmed to them, and they were styled 
the master, wardens, and assistants of the guild of 
the Holy Trinity, in St. Clement’s, in Deptford 
Strond. Other charters were granted them by 
Eliz. and Chas. II, They are now governed by a 
master, 4 wardens, and 18 other elder brethren; 
the master and 2 wardens being chosen annually 
from among the elder brethren, who are elected 
for life. The number of younger brethren is un- 
limited, any master of mate sufficiently skilled in 
navigation being admissible ; but they take no part 
in the business of the corporation, though, like the 
elders, they enjoy certain immunities, such as ex- 
emption from serving on juries, &c. The princi- 
pal chartered functions of the society are—the ex- 
amination of the mathematical students of Christ- 
church, and of masters in the royal navy; the 
appointment of pilots for king’s ships, as well as 
for piloting merchant vessels on the several coasts 
and ports of England, except such as are specially 
placed under other jurisdiction (such as those’ of 
the Cinque Ports and the Bristol Channel), and of 
fixing the rates of pilotage ; the erection and main- 
tenance of lighthouses, beacons, buoys, and other 
sea-marks (with the exceptions previously stated); 
and the hearing and determining complaints be- 
tween merchant officers and seamen, the appeal 
from them being to the Admiralty Court. They 
have also the power, under certain circumstances, 
of licensing seamen to ply on the Thames, Their 
revenue is derived from ancient endowments, con- 
tingent benefactions, and lighthouse and other 
dues, and the surplus, after defraying the expense 
of maintaining these and other sea-marks, and 
other necessary expenses, is, by their charters, to 
be appropriated exclusively to the relief of decayed 
seamen and their widows, Between 2,000 and 
3,000 is the usual number annually receiving 
periodical or casual relief, to various amounts, 
‘Their affairs were conducted at Deptford till 1787, 
when the Old Trinity House was pulled down, 
and they removed to the present structure on 
Tower-hill. ‘The government dockyard is an en- 
closed area of 31 acres, with a double and single 





. wool, one for preparing dye-stmffs, and: 


privileges of the company of the mariners of Eng-. 


- of Commons, It had 8,662 registered electors in 


the dockyard in the 4th Henry VIII, At Saye’s 


_Tomantic beauties of lakes, cascades, and hanging 
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tide dock, 3 building slips, 2 mast-ponds, a mnst- 
house, smithy for forging anchors, several ranges 
of atorchouses, and dwellings for the officers. The 
yictnalling office is close to the Thames, and has 
extensive buildings annexed for baking, brewing, 
slaughtering cattle, curing meat, and cooperage. 
Daring the war, 1,500 artificcrs and other work- 
men were employed ‘in the dockyard, but this and j 
the other establishments have since been some- 
what reduced. There are a number of private 
docks, in the largest.of which several line-of-battle 
ships were built during the war, ‘The Ravens- H 

une forms a small estuary at its entrance, 

ed Deptford Creek, over which is a bridge con- | 
necting the lower town with Greenwich, ‘The 
Surrey Canal locks into the Thames at the north 
end of Deptford, whence a branch extends from it ; 
to Croydon. A railway, raised on brick arches, and 
extending from Charing Cross to Greenwich. | 
crosses the upper town, ‘There is an earthenware 
manufactory, a foundry for gun-barrels, and 2 | 
large establishment, with a laboratory, and seve 
ral furnaces, for refining the precious metals, and 
making sulphuric and other ‘acids. The {eform 
‘Act included Deptford in a parliamentary borough, 
‘comprising also Greenwich, Woolwich, and part of 
Charlton, which returns 2 members to the House 


1868, Deptford was anciently called West Green- 
wich, and after Deep-ford Strand, and was a small 
fishing village previously to the establishment of 


Court (the site of the present workhouse), Evelyn, 

the author of the ‘ Sylva,’ &e., resided, who lent it 

to Peter the Great in 1698, when that monarch 
sed some time in Deptford dockyard. 

DERA ISMAEL KHAN, an inland town of 
Afghanistan, cap. dist, Damaun, now belonging 
to the Maharajah of the Punjab, about 100 yards 
from the W. bank of the Indus, and 200 m. W. 
Lahore; lat. 81° 50’ N., long. 70° 83’ E. It stands 
in a large wood of date trees, and, when Mr. 
Elphinstove visited it, was surrounded by a ruined 
wall of unburnt bricks about 14 m. in circ, Its 
inhab, are mostly Belovchces, but some are Af. 
ghans and Hindoos, 

DYRBY, one of the central cos, of England, 
having N, Yorkshire and a part of Cheshire: E. 
the cos. of Nottingham and Leicester; 8. the lat- | 
ter, Stafford, anda small part of Warwick; and 
W, Choster and Stafford. Length, from N. to &., 
about 55 m.; breadth very various, Area, 1,029 
8q. m., or 658,803 acres, of which 500,000 are 
arable, meadow, or pasture. The Pennine moun- 
tain chain (see ENGLAND) terminates in’ thi 
and occupies great part of its N. and E. districts, 
The bund, of High Peak, comprising the NW, 
angle of the co., is one of the most célebrated 
mountain districts in England; for though its 
hills do not. soar to the height of those of Cum- 
berland, Westmorland, and Wales, nor afford the 





woods, yet its situation in a more central part of 
the island, and its extraordinary caverns, perfora- 
tions, and other curiosities, have made it an object 
of the greatest interest and attraction. The 58. 
parts of the co, are comparatively flat, and consist 
generally of strong, heavy land, ‘The climate 
‘yaties with the elevation of the land and the na- 
ture of the soil; but, speaking generally, it is 
tather cold and bleak. Agriculture is in rather a 
backward state; farms generally small, and mostly 
held at-will: there are no restrictions on the mode 
or frequency of cropping. In the N. and some of 











the W. parts of the co., the dairy is the principal 
ependence of the farmer. Oats is the principal 
cop in the High Peak, and wheat and beans in 
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the S. The drill is but rarely used, and there is 
@ great waste of horse power in ploughing. No 

i breed of cattle is preferred. Derby is 
famous for its minerals and manufactures, ‘The 
coal-field is of great extent and value; and both 
Jead and iron mines are wrought to a considerable 


| extent. Zinc and copper are also obtained, though 


in no great quantity; and the spars, which are 
very elegant, are wrought into a variety of orna- 
mental articles, Silk and cotton manufactures 
are extensively carried on at Derby, Belper, Ches- 
terfield, Hope, Glossop, and other places, The 
flax and woollen manufactures are inconsiderable. 
Porcelain, of a superior quality, is made at Derby; 
and nails, hats, &e. in various parts of the co. 
Principal river the Derwent, which traverses near- 
ly the whole extent of the co. from N. to S., di- 
viding it into two pretty equal parts, ‘The ‘Trent 
crosses the 8. angle of the co., and the Dove forms, 
for a lengthened distance, the line of demarcation 
between it and Stafford, Derbyshire is divided 
jnto 6 hund. and 139 parishes: it returns six 
members to the H. of C., viz. four for the co., and 
two for the bor. of Derby. Registered electors for 
the co. 12,067 in 1864, of whom 5,213 for the 
northet nl 6,854 for the southern division, Pop. 
339,33 1861, living in 69,262 houses, Gross 
annual value of real property assessed to income 
tax—in northern division 524,6622, in 1857, and 
679,939L%n 1862; in southern division 1,541,0242, 
in 1857, and 1,991,183/, in 1862, Principal towns, 
Derby, Belper, and Chesterfield, 

Dsrwy, a town and bor. of England, in the 
above co., of which it is the cap., being locally in 
the hund. of Morliston, but possessing separate 
jurisdiction, on the Derwent, m a fine valley; 48 
m. SSE. Manchester, 119 m, NNW. London by 
road, and 127 m. by Midland railway, Pop. of 
bor, 43,091 in 1861. Besides the Derwent, the 
town is traversed by the Markeaton brook,. both 
of them being crossed by several handsome bridges. 
It is a very thriving place, and has of late years 
been much improved. The streets in the older 
parts are narrow and crooked; but all of them are 
clean, well paved, and well lighted with gas. 
‘There is here a county-hall, a town-hall, assembly 
rooms, a co, gaol, which is one of the best in the 
kingdom, an infirmary, and theatre. The most 
extensive, and one of the finest, buildings in 
Derby is the Athenenm, also containing the Post 
Office. It stands in the centre of the town, is of 
Grecian architecture, has two fronts, one of 98, 
and one of 185 ft. The market place is a large 
apen space in the cenzre of the town, and there is 
also a good covered market. ‘These are fourteen 
churches, All Saints’ Church is a Roman Dorie 
edifice; the tower, erected about the time of Henry 
VIIL, is in the perpendicular English style, 178 
ft. high. The original church of St. Werburgh is 
stipposed to have been built prior to the Conquest, 
‘The church of St. John’s is a fine Gothic building; 
and notable also are St, Alkmund’s, rebuilt 1844, 
with a spire 20d ft. high; and St. Michael’s, opened 
1858, ‘There are chapels for most classes of Pro- 
testant dissenters, and the Catholics have a chapel 
with a fine Gothic tower. Derby has received 
many charters; the first from John; its last and 
{prior to the passing of the Municipal Reform Act) 
governing chartgr, from Charles Ik. It claims to 
be a bor. by prescription, Under the new muni- 
cipal act, it is divided into 6 wards, and has 12 
aldermen and 36 councilmen. Corp. revenue, 
9,1252. in 1862, Annual value of real property 
to income tax, 145,340/ in 1857, and 
168, in 1862, Derby has sent two members 
to hg H. of C. sincg, the 23rd Edward I. Pre- 
viously to the Reform"Act, the right of voting was 
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vested in the freemen and sworn burgesses, Re- 
gistered electors, 2,564 in 1865, Derby is also the 
place appointed for the election of the members 
for the 8. div, of the co. 

The town has many excellent charitable, educa~ 
tional, literary, scientific, and other institutions. 
Amongst thent are the infirmary, a fine structure, 
erected by subscription at a cost of about 18,0002. 
and is replete with every convenience; the self. 
supporting charitable and parochial dispensary 
a lady’s charity, for assisting poor women during 
their confinement; several friendly societies and 
benefit clubs ; almshouses, some of which were 
founded by the Countess of Shrewsbury, in 1599, 
for eight men and four women; others by R. Wil- 
mot, in 1638, for six men and four women, now 
four of each ; Large’s Hospital, founded 1709, by 
Edward Large, for five clergymen's widows, sub- 
sequently enriched by sundry donations; and 13 
neat and substantial almshouses, erected from the 
fand of a charity bequeathed 300 years ago by 
Robert Liversage to the par. of St! Peter; with 
various benefactions for different purposes. There 
are, also, national, infant, Sunday, and other 
schools, furnishing instruction to great numbers 
of children. ‘A free school, founded in the reign 
of Henry IT., is supposed to be one of the most 
ancient endowments of the kind in England. It 
was formerly in a very flourishing state; subsc- 
quently, however, it tell off very mudh; but it 
has latterly been getting into somewhat better 
repute, The literary and scientific institutions 
are the Philosophical Society (originally hekl in 
the house of Dr, Darwin), with a ood library, a 
collection of fossils, and mathematical and philo- 
sophical apparatus; the Town and Country Li- 
brary, which has been much enlarged, and has a 
public news-room and museum attached to it; and 
the Mechanics’ Institute, 

‘The town is remarkably well situated for manu- 
factures, having an extensive command both of 
water power and coal; and mills for the manufac- 
ture of silk and cotton have been established either 
in it or its immediate vicinity, Early in the be- 
ginning of last century, Mr. John Lombe, who 
had, at considerable risk, and by dint of great in- 
genuity and ay plication, made himself seg alnted 
with the machinery in Italy, erected at Derby a 
mill for throwing silk on a very large scale; and 
the town has ever since continucd to be a principal 
seat of the silk-throwiug businesss ‘The other 
maninfactures comprise stocking, lace, tape, pot- 
tery, nails, needles, paper, and railway carriages, 
‘The cotton manufacture is not carried on to nearly 
the same extent as that of sitk; but of late years 
it has becn increasing very rapidly in the co, 

‘The town was formerly a great wool mart, and 
the art of dyeing woollen cloth was supposed to 
be practised here with peculiar advantage, in con- 
sequence of the water of the Derwent being spe- 
cially adapted for that purpose, Hosiery has long 
been an important business in Derby. “There are 
also large manufactures of bobbin net; and the 
weaving of silks and velyets has been introduced 
of late years. ‘The manufacture of porcelain was 
originally established here about the year 1750, 
‘The ware is not, perhaps, of equal fineness with 
the Bvench and Saxon, but its workmanship and 
ornaments are at least equal, The manufacture 
of figures and ornaments, in wh&t is termed bis- 
cuit, is extensively carried on, The fluor spar, or 





‘blue John, of the vicinity, is wrought into vases | 


and other ornaments; and the black marble of 
Ashford into vases, columns, and chimney-pieces, 
Various other factories, besides those specified, are 
conducted here on a large scale, such as for patent 
shot, for the construction of steam-engings, for 
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slitting and rolling iron, for smelti rr ore, ! 
for making tn pluten “Thre sre soo ied ioe 
colour, and varnish works; bleaching-grounds, in“ 
which the processes are performed by chemistry 5°: 
tanneries ; soaperies; extensive malting concerns, 
and corn mil 

Derby communicates by railways and eanals 
with all parts of England. The river was, seve- ‘ 
ral years since, made navigable from the town to* 
its junction with the Trent; but, since the open- 
ing of the Derby canal, the navigation has been - 
disused. This canal branches from the Trent and 
Mersey canal at Swarkestone, a few miles 8. of 
Derby, runs N,, and intersects the Derwent 
Derby, a towing bridge being thrown across that 
river. The Derby canal supplies the town with 
coals, building stone, gypsum, and other things. 
Three railways meet at Derby:—1. The Derby 
and Birmingham ; 2. The Mi id Counties rail- 
way, which connects Derby and Nottingham with 
each other, and both with the London and North- 
Western railway at Rugby; 8, The North Mid- 
land railway, which connects Derby with Leeda, 
York, &c, “Derby, in fact, is one of the centres. of 
railway communication in England. 

Many learned persons have either been natives 
or inhabitants of this town; among whom may 
be specified Dr. Thos. Linacre, a learned physician 
in the reign of Henry VIII.; Joseph Wrighs, an 
eminent painter; William Hutton, an industrious 
antiquary and topographer; Flamstead, the cele- 
braterl astronomer, said to have been educated in 
the free school; the first Earl of Macclesfield, who, 
after practising here as an attorney, rose to the ’ 
highest rank in his profession, having been lord 
chancellor; John Whitehurst, a scientific me- 
chanist; and the celebrated Pr. Darwin, 

DEREHAM (EAST), or MARKET DERE- 
HAM, a town and par. of England, eo, Norfolk, 
hund, Mitford, 15 m. NW. from Norwich, and 125} 
NIN. London by Great Eastern railway. Area 
of par. 5,550 acres. Pop. of do. 4,368 in 1861." 
The town having suffered much from fires at dif- 
ferent periods, has been rebuilt on an improved 
plan, and is neat and clean. The church, a very 
ancient structure, with a tower in the centre, has 
some interesting relics; and in it were deposited, 
in 1800, the remains of Cowper the poet. ‘There 
are two annual fairs, 

DERG (ouGH), a lake of Ireland in the SE. 
angle of the co, Donegal, about 9 m. in circ, 
‘This lake, er rather a small island in it, is famous 
in the history of Irish superstition, In this island 
there was formerly a cave, called St, Patrick's 
Purgatory, a pilgrimage to which was long held 
to be of the greatest efficacy. The cave was, how- 
ever, shut up in 1630, by order of government, the 
chapel on the island demolished, and the monks 
dispersed. It was supposed that this rough treat- 
ment had put an end to the delusion; and Boate, . 
writing soon after, says that ‘the pilgrimage to 
purgatory has quite come to nothing, and never 
hath been since undertaken. (Boate’s Nat. Hist, * 
of Ireland, p, 75, ed. 1652.) But if so, the prac- 
tice revived at no distant period, and the island 
continues, down even to the presént day, to be 
annually visited by crowds of pilgrims, Pope 
Benedict XIV. wrote a sermon recommending 
the pilgrimage; and, in 1830, the Catholic bishop © 
of the diocese publicly notified that he would hold 
a ‘station’ here, The ‘station,’ or period for the 
resort of pilgrims, begins on the Ist of June, and 
teriniates on the 1éth of August. The average 
annual number of pilgrims are estimated at from 
18,000 to 20,000. At present the rites are not 
performed in a cave, but in a chapel, A river 
called Derg falls into this lake, 
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DESSAU, a tows, of N. Germany, of the 
duchy of Anhalt-Dessau, residence of the duke 
and seat of government, on the left bank of the 
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m. long, and upwards of a mile broad.. The French 
settlements extend for a considerable distance 
along its banks, which are fertile and well culti- 


Mulda, near its confluence with the Elbe, 67 m. | vated. 


SW. Berlin, and 33m, N. by W. Leipzig, on a 
branch of the railway from Berlin to Leipzig. 
Pop. 15,608 in 186%. ‘The town is walled round, 
except on the side next the river, which is here 
crossed by a fine bridge. Dessau is divided into 
the Old ‘and New Towns, the Sand, and three 
other suburbs, one of which is on the opposite 
side of the Mulda, It is one of the best built 
cities of Germany, and contains five public squares, 
d upwards of thirty good streets, which are well 
lighted at night. ‘fhe ducal palace, a part of 
which was built in 1340, contains a theatre, a 
good collection of paintings, and other works of 
art; the palace of the dowager-duchess, the high 
school, Amelia asylum, riding-school, Catholic 
church, three Lutheran churches, and the syna- 
gogue, are the other public edifices most worthy 
of notice. Dessau is the seat of the high court of 
appeal for the duchy and other judicial courts. Its 
public schools are numerous, and include a gym- 
nasiurh, teachers’ seminary, citizens’ primary and 
female schools, academies of music and singing, 
the Louisa school of industry, a high femafe 
school, and a celebrated Jewish commercial school 
with which a Jewish classical seminary is united. 
There are many public charities. The inhab., 
among whom there are a large number of Jews, 
long settled here, mostly derive their subsistence 
from employments connected with the court; but 
they also manufacture woollens and hats, and 
have tanneries, distilleries, and an extensive trade 
in corn, The public cemetery of Dessau is very 
handsomely laid oug, and in the vicinity of the 
town are the ducal country residences, Luisium 
and Georgium, surrounded by extensive gardens, 
Dessau was the birthplace of the Philosopher 
:,Moses Mendelssohn, born in 1729, deceased in 1784, 
* DETMOLD, See Lirpe-Dermoup. 
DETROIT, a’city of the U.S. of America, cap. 
Michigan ; on the W. side of the strait or channel 
uniting lakes Erie, St. Clair, and Huron, and con- 
sequently in one of the best positions for com- 
manding a large share of the internal navigation 
of America, 18 m, ‘above the W. extremity of lake 
Erie; lat, 42° 19’ 53” N,, long, 82° 48’ W. Pop. 
46,620 in 1860, The town is irregularly built; 
but there are some fine edifices, ‘Three of the 
streeta are each 200 ft. wide, the others vary from 
60 t 120 ft, in width, and cross each other gene- 
rally at right angles, ‘There are several squares, 
and yome good private mansions, The R. Catholic 
cathedral, finished in 1848, is an imposing edifice. 
Among the other public buildings are the state- 
house, city hall, banks, markets, a theatre, mu- 
xeum, state “penitentiary, co. gaol, mechanics’ 
shall, and various public offices. There are several 
extensive manufactories, including iron-foundrics, 
a brass-foundry, and breweries. Ship building 
“and the sawing of timber are: the most important 
branches of industry. ‘The city is the great com- 
, mercial mart and emporium for the state, and the 
centre of a vast network of railways. ‘The mar- 
kets are usually well supplied; the. fish-market, 
* eapecially, is one of the best in the W, states. 
Among numerous charitable institutions there are 
two orphan asylums, several free schools, a hos- 
pital, and a poerhouse. There are scientific and 
a societies, and good male and female acade- 
.. mies. The firat steamboat visited Detroit in 1818; 
cin 1962, the city had above a thousand steamers. 
‘ Among the inhab. are many French, by whom 
> fhe city was founded in 1670. ‘The Detroit river, 
ser strait, between lakes Erie and St. Clair, is 25 
You H, 











DETTINGEN, a small village of Bavaria, on 
the Mayne, 8 m. NW. Aschaffenburg. Pop. 620 
in 1861, Here, on the 26th June, 1743, the allied 
British and Hanoverian army, under George II. 
and the Earl of Stair, defeated a very superior 
French force under Marshal Noailles. The latter 
lost above 5,000 men killed and wounded; the 
allies about 2,000. It was the last time a king 
of England drew his sword in battle. 

DEUX-PONTS (Germ. Zwei-briichen), a town. 
of Rhenish Bavaria, formerly the cap. of the 
duchy of the same name, and at present of the 
Bavarian circle of the palatinate, on the Erbach, 
near its confluence with the Serre, 42 m, W. by 
N. Landau, and 474 m, SSE. Strasburg, on a 
branch line of the railway from Metz to Mayence, 
Pop. 8,235 in 1861. The town is pleasantly 
situated and well built, Here are the ruins of 
the ancient palace of the dukes of Zweibriicken, 
formerly one of the most magnificent residences 
in Germany, but which was for the most part de- 
stroyed by the French, What remains of it has 
been converted into a Catholic church, The 
cathedral and Lutheran church are amongst the 
other chief edifices. There are here two bridges 
across the Erbach, whence the town derives its 
name. Deux-Pouts is the seat of the high court 
of appeal for the circle, and contains a lyceum 
and a gymnasium. It has manufactories of 
woollen cloth, leather, cotton twist, and tobacco, 
Here, in 1779, was commenced the publication of 
the series of editions of the classics, known by 
the name of the Bipont edition. ‘The undertak- 
ing was not, however, completed here, but at 
Strasbu 

Deux-Ponts and its duchy successively be- 
longed to its own counts, of a branch line of the 
house of Bavaria, and then to Sweden and Ba- 
varia, previously to the French revolution, 1 
was afterwards taken by the French, and formed 
a portion of the dép, of Mont Tonnerre ; but since 
1814 it has again belonged to Bavaria, 7 

DEVENTER, a fortified town of Holland, prov. 
Overyssel, cap. arrond, on the Yssel, 18 m,. 8. 
Zwoll, Pop,’ 16,342 in 1861, A cathedral, 
other churches, and a town-hall, are amougst its 
chief public buildings. It is the seat of a court 
of assize, a tribunal of primary jurisdiction, and 
several associations of public uiility, and the resi- 
dence of a military commandant. {thas manu- 
factures of stockings, carpets and linen fubrics, 
an iron foundry, and considerable trade in eattle, 
corm, butter, and other goods; and sends 7 mem- 
bers to the states of the prov, Deventer has sus- 
tained numerous sieges, and been several times 
taken, 

DEVIZES, a.parl, bor. and town of England, 
co, Wilts, hund: Potteme and Cannings, on an 
eminence near the N, limit of Salisbury Plain, on. 
the principai road from London to Bath, and 
nearly in the centre of the co.; 85m, W. by &. 
London by road, and 86 m, by Great We 
railway. Pop. 6,638 in 1861, ‘the town consists 
of several wide streets, branching from a large 
market-place, The houses are mostly wel!’built. 
There are two ancient churches, affording speci- 
mens of the Norman and pointed styles, with some 
curious monuments, There are also 5 dissenting 
chapels; a charity school, educating and appren- 
ticing 40 boys; Lancastrian, national and infant 
schools ;-a town-hall, with a circular front and 
Tonic columns; and a handsome cross, erected in 
181% by Lord Sidgouth, Among ee other 
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notable gublic buildings are the corn @: 
eompleted in 1857, in the Grecian style, 142 


Jong, an@+the county lunatic asylum, built 1851, 
on a site of 65 acres. The markets are Monday and 
‘Thurs., the latter for corn, and one of the largest 
in the W. of England. Maiting is extensively car- 
tied on, The woollen business, formerly important, 
has wholly declined. The Kennet and Avon canal 
passes the town, giving it a water communica- 
tion with Bristol and London. Devizes claims 
to be # bor. by prescription, but bas several 
charters. It Mas returned 2 mems. to the H. of C. 
since the 4th of Edward HI. Previously te the 
Reform Act, the elective franchise was vested in 
36 burgesses and an unlimited number of free 
burgesses; but of these few were made, The 
Boundary Act extended the limits of the parl. 
hor, which had 322 registered electors in 1862. 
‘The present municipal coincides with the parl. 
hor, It is divided into 2 wards, and has 3 alder- 
wen and 18 common-councilmen. Revenue of 
the corporation, 9662, in 1862, Annual value of 
real property, 23,6291, in 1857, and 22,7327, in 1862, 
Petty sessions for the division are held in the 
town, and quarter sessions for the co., alternately 
with Salisbury, Warminster, and Marlborough. 
The origin of the name (in old records, Divise 
and Divisis) is supposed to be from the division 
of the place between the king and the bishop of 
Salisbury, The town owes its rise to an importan 
castle or fortress built here in the reign of Si 
phen, of which nothing but the mound remai: 
DEVON, a marit. co, of England, forming part 
of its SW. peninsula, and having FE. the cos. of 
Dorset and Somerset, XN. the Bristol Channel. W. 
Cormwall, and $. the English Channel, 
arhomboidal shape ; area 2,589 sq.m. or 1,057, 280 
acres, of which ‘about 1,200,000 are arable, mea- 
dow, and pasture. Surface aud soil varives. A 
great portion of the W. district of the co. from 
Okehampton on the N. to Ughorough on the Sy 
and from Hsingtan on the E. te near Tavistock on 
the W.. is occupied by Dartmoor, one of the most 
barren tracts in the kingdom, Tt includes a space of 
above 250,000 acres, and is said to have a mean ele- 
vativn of more than 1,700 ft, above the level of the 
sca, but we suspect this to be an exagyeration, Its 
surface is, in must places, extremely ruggeed: the 
soil, where it is not encumbered with broken frag- 
ments of rock, is thin and poor; and in the most. 
elevated part of the moor there is an immense 
morass, covering about 80,000 acres, and which 
is, in part, incapable of supporting even the 
lightest animals. That. part of the moor, called 
the Forest, is parcel of the duchy of Cornwall; 
and ‘on this, and some other of the less barren 
portions, some improvements have been effected, 
particularly in the way of planting. But, with 
the exception of this and a few other districts of 
very inferior dimensions, the country is alike 
beautiful and fertile. ‘The vale of Exeter, com- 
prising from 120,000 to 130,000 aeres, is one of 
the richest in the kingdom; and the district called 
the South Hams, extending from Torbay round 
to Plymouth Sound, is frequently called the 
garden of Devonshire, and is finely diversified, and 
very productive, Climate mild, but moist, though 
not somuch so asin Cornwall, Agriculture, though 
much improved, is still backward ; there is through- 
out the co, a great want of any régular system of 
eultivation, and the crops are inferior. “Potatoes 
are extensively cultivated ; eyder is largely pro- 
duced, especially on the W, parts of the co,, and 
is a common beverage; but it is harsh and acid; 
and these qualities, amt the freedom with which 
. it is drunk, are said to occasion the colic preyalent 
among the natives. Devof is principally a‘graz- 




























DEWSBURY | : 
ing and dairy co. The breed of cattle is exéet- 
lent: they are of a high red colour, fatten casily,: 
and yield capital beef; are well adapted for field 
labour, being, though rather light, docile, and 
ready to exert themselves to the utmost. The 
dairy farmers not unfrequently let their cowa to 
dairymen atso much a head. ‘Stock of sheep esti- 
mated at between 600,000 and 700,000 head, Pro- 
perty much divided. Farms of all sizes from 101, 
to 5002a year; but the great majority small. Mi- 
nerals important and valuable; copper and tin 
mines are wrought to a.considerable extent; and 
lead, iron ore, and manganese are met with, 
About 28,000 tons of fine clay, raised near King 
steignton, Bovey, and other places in that part 
of the co., are annually shipped for Staffordshire 
and other seats of the china-ware manufacture, 
‘The woollen manufacture, though a good deal 
fallen off, is still carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent. Principal rivers Exe, Dart, Tamar, Taw, 
and Torridge. Principal towns, Plymouth, Devon- 
port, Exeter, Tiverton, and Tavistock. Devon- 
shite is divided into 83 hund. and 465 par.: it 
returns 22 mems, to the H. of C., viz. 4 for the 
c0.; 2 for the city of Exeter; 2 each for the bors, 
of Plymouth, Devonport, Tiverton, Barnstaple, 
Honiton, Tavistock, and Totness; and 1 each for 
the bors. of Ashburton and Dartmouth, Registered 
electors for the co. 18,215 in 1862, of whom 8,774 
he northern, and 9,441 for the southern di- 
ion. Pop, 584,373 in 1861, inhabiting 101,253 
i ‘x. Annual value of real rty assessed 
j to income tax, in northern division 766,648!, in 
1 and 875,0831, in 1862; in southern division, 
Win 1857, and 1,262,1802, in 1862, 
)EVONPORT, a sea-port town and parl. bor, 
of England, co, Devon, par, of Stoke Damerell, 
formerly called Plymouth Dock. Pop, of munic, 
bor, 50.440, and of parl. bor. 64,783 in 1861, ‘The 
borough adjoins that portion of Plymouth called 
{Stonehouse on the W.; but. though it received 
its present. distinctive appellation in 1824, has a 
separate municipal government, and returns 2. 
mems, to the H, of C,, it is quite as much a’ part 
of Plymouth as the bor. of Marylebone is of 
London, It will, therefore, be described with. the 
} ‘lockyard, breakwater, &¢., under the head Piy- 
MOUTH, 

DEWSBURY, a manufacturing town, par. and 
township of England, W, riding co, York, 2163 m, 
N. London, by London and North Western rail- 
way, vid Stockport. The par., which contains 
9,620 acres, is situated principally in the wapentake 
of Aybrigg, but partly also in that of Morley: 
the town of Dewsbury, however, which contains 
1,330 acres, is wholly in the former. - Pop, of 
township 18,148 in 1861. The town, sitnated at 
the foot of a hill, on the Calder, is 8 m, SSW, 
Leeds, 9 m, SE. Bradford, and 9 m, NE. Hudders- 
3 in the very centre, in fact, of the clothing 
district. The approach to the town by the London 
road, cut through a deep chasm, has‘a fine effect : 
the town lies low, and the smoke of the factories in 
the distance give it an enlarged appearance. It 
has a good market-place, with some good streets; 
and is well lighted with gas and supplied with 
water, All- Saints, the principal church, is of 
great antiquity : it was rebuilt in 1766, but a 
goud deal of the interior was preserved. Churches 
have been erected at Dewsbury Moor, Earls 
-lieaton, and Hanging Heaton, and there are 
several Dissenting chapels, A charity school 
was founded here in 1760; it has an endowment 
of about 1082, a year, and about 80 boys are edu- 
cated as free scholars. Wheelwright’s free school, 
conducted on the national system, was founded 
1 in 1727, and is. attended by HIO.boys, and as many 
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girls, There are grea almshouses; but, excepting | 30” N., long. 39° 52’ E. Pop. estimated,30,000 in 
these, the other charities are of little importance, | 1864. The city ‘is surrounded by 4 prodigious 
Dewsbury is at the head of what is called the | wall of black stone, which, for height lidity, 
Shoddytrade. Here refuse woollen rags are col- | is far superior to anything of the kind Phave seen, 
lected in vast quantities from all parts of the king- | either in Europe or Asia: it has, however, been 
dom; and, after undergoing certain preparations, | much neglected, and is now in a muinous condi- 
are torn to picees, and reduced to their onginal | tion. The houses are of stone, and have a good 
state of wool, by the aid of powerful machinery; | appearance, but the streets, theysh paved, are 
and_ this wool, being re-spun, is again made into | narrow and filthy. The castle is on the N. side of 
clith, Formerly, shoddy cloth was used only for | the town; it is ‘also surrounded by a strong wall, 
padding, and such like purposes: but now blankets, | and divided into many courts and handsome build- 
flushings, druggets, carpets and table covers, cloth | ings. The bazaar is well supplied with corn and 
for pilot and Petersham great coats, &e., are either | provisions, and the adjoining country is fruitful 
wholly or partly made of shoddy, The clothing | and well cultivated: cotton, silk, copper, and iron 
of thé army, and the greater part of that of the! are manufactured, and sent to Bagdad and Con- 
navy, consists principally of the same material, | stantinople, When viewed from a distance, it has 
which, in fact, is occasionally worn by everybody. | a tine appearance, The elevation of the surround- 
Large quantities of shoddy cloth are exported. | ing mountains, the windings of the Tigris, and 
Great improvements have recently been effected, | beight of the walls and towers, with the cupolas 
not only in the fabric of the cloth; but also in the | of the mosques, give it an air of grandeur far above 
dyes; this is especially seen in the cloth for sol-| that of any city which I have visited in this 
diers’ uniforms, which is no longer of a brick dust | quarter of the world. The river is generally 
colour, but, makes a mach nearer approach to crossed on a bridge of twelve arches, about 4m. 
Tet. The beautiful woollen table cloths are made town. (Xinneir, Memoir of Persian Em- 
wholly of shoddy, being printed by aquafurdis 334.) The city, formerly very important, 
from designs drawn in London and Manchester, | fell subsequently into complete decay. but is now 
and cut on holly and other blocks on the spot. sing from its ruins, According to the estimate 
‘The trade is of comparatively recent origin, and is | of former writers, the ratio of decline took place on 
rapidly extending itself, About 1,500 mon, and | the following svale :— 
as many women and boys, are employed in the in 1757, gives Diarbekr 400,000 souls 
mills, and in the manufactures of ‘shoddy in . ¥ 
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Dewsbury, . i : anon eS 
DEZPHOUL, a town of Persia, in Kuzistan, in . Ke sonny 

a fine plain, on the Abzal, 28m. W. by N. Shuster. . ” 80,000, 
Pop, estimated at 14,000 or 15,000, Tts only arma |Repre + + ” re 
ment is a noble bridge of 22 arches, canstructed ingham | 2 Peni as 
by command of Sapor, The piers are of stone, and | Tiende. ae anon 
the arches and upper parts brick, [tis 450 paces| Brant 2. 3 45,00, 
in Tength, 20 in breadth, and about 40 in height, | Southgate. in 15,000, 
DITAR, or DHARANUGGUR, an ancient inl, | Moltke & Muhtback ” 20,000 598 
town of Hlindostan, prov. Malwah, cap. of a small Taylor (Consul) AE a 50°00 . 


Maharatta state uuder British protection ; 28 m, 
WSW., Indore, and 1,08 ft, above the level ore According to a report of Mr, Consul Taylor, 
sea; lat. 22° 35' N., long, 759 24’ bh. At one period | addressed to the Foreign Office, in 1864, Diarhekr 
it is said to have contained 20,090 houses ; in 1820 | has cutered upon a new prosperous career, The 
there were less than 5,001), but the pop. was then: cily was founded, or, more probably, restored, by 
increasing, It is surrounded by a mud wall, and | the emperor Constans, anno 349. It is sometimes 
contains some good buildings and several tanks, ; called Aanid or mid, and is described under this 
‘The furt, detached from the town, is surrounded by | name by Abul-Feda. 
walls about 36 ft. high, with round and s¢ { DIE (an, Dea Vocontiorum), a town of France, 
towers, ‘This town is of great antiquity ; its ra lép. Drome, cap, arrond,, on the Dréme, 26m, SK. 
are of a most distinguished Maharatta family, : V ve. Pop. 3.885 in 1861. It is surrounded 
and formerly had precedence of both Scindia and j by a wall flanked w 
Holear, fand well 
DHOLPOOR, an inl, town of Hindostan, prov. | 
Agra, cap. of a small Ilindoo prin 
British protection ; $4 m. SSW. Agra, 
Gwalior, and im. N. the Chumlul river; Ia 
42 N,, long, 77° 44’ K, It ia frequently mentioned (SAINT), a town of France, dep, Vosges, 
by the Emperor Baber in his memoi is still ! cap. arrond., on the Meurthe, 24 m. inal. 
of considerable size; its envirous are rich and; Pop. 8,793 in 1861, It is well situated and well 
productive, j built; is surrounded by an ancient wall; and.has 
DIAMOND HARBOUR, a harbour in the river | a communal college, and a public library with 
Hooghly, Hindustan, 34 m. below Calcutta, where | 9,500 vols, Itis the seat of a sub-prefecture, court 
the Company’s ships usually unload their outward, | of original jurisdiction, and a bishopric, of which 
and receive on buard the greater part of their home- | the dep. Vosges forms the diocese. There are some 
ward cargoes, Here are government. warchouses | fabries of cottons, handkerchiefs, stockings, and 
for ships’ stores and rigging, protected by an em-! potash, 
bankment from inundation ; and about thirt ars| DIEPPE, a marit, town of France, dép. Seinc- 
ago an excellent brick road was constructed from | Enférieure, cap. afrond,; at the mouth of the Arqites, 
hence to Calcutta, ‘The place is very unhealthy; }on the British Channel, nearly opposite Beachy 
but the adjacent rice lads are in a high state of | Head, from which it is distant 67 m, SSE., 31m. 
cultivation. N, Rouen, and 92 m, NW. Paris, on a branch line 
DIARBEKR, a city of Turkey in Asia (Ar-| of the railway from Paris to Le Havre. Pop, 20,187 
menia), eap. pachalik of same name, on the Tigris, | in 1861, The town is well built; streets broad, 
by which it is nearly encircled, in a noble plain or | regular, and one of them 3-4ths’m. in length; 
table-land, 160 m. SSW. LErzeroum ; lat. 37° | house mostly of bricl& and ornamented with bal- 
N 2 












numerous towers; is clean 
puilt; has a cathedral, an ancient epis- 
ay Roman remains, and. silk 
pality under | fl auneries, rupe-walks, and paper-mills. Tn 
\ the 16th century the Calvinists were very nume- 

«t had a university here. 
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conies. If consists of two parts,—the town properly | sery grounds, tanneries, and some trade in 
so called, and its suburb of Le Pollet, se} 

from it by the port, but communicating with the 
town by abridge. Dieppe is well supplied with 
water, which is conveyed by an aqueduct exca- 
vated in solid rock for 3 m., aud distributed to 68 


ad 
prenes,s 
almonds, corn, hemp, cloth, cattle, and leather, © “= 

DIJON (an. Divio), a celebrated town of Frarice; 
dep. Cote d'Or, of which it is the cap., as it was 
formerly of the duchy and prov. of Burgundy, in 
a fertile plain at the foot of the Céte d'Or Moun- 
public, and above 200 private, fountains. Its port, | tains, on the Ouche, at the confluence of the 
enclosed by two jetties, and surrounded by quays, ! Suzon ; 105 m. N, Lyons, and 160 m, SE, Paris, on 
is capable of accommodating a great number of! the railway from Paris to Lyons and the Mediter- 
vessels of from 60 to 600 tons: but it dries at low i ranean. Pop, 37,054 in 1861. It is surrounded 
water, is with difficulty kept from (illing up, and! by ramparts planted with trees. and is for the moat 
is rather of dangerou: sé from its narrowness ; part well built, Its streets are broad, weil paved, 
and the rapidity of the current beth inwards and i and clean; and it contains several large and fine 
twards, It ix protected by an old castle on a| squares. Its environs are extremely beautiful, 
cliff to the W. of the town, and by sume batteries. | and few towns in France possess such fine public 
The town has two churches, from the steeple of | walks, ‘I'he Suzon, mmning in various subter- 
ont of which, St. Jacques, the English coast may | ranean channels through different quarters, con- 
he seen, Since 1822, when a handsome establish- | tributes to the cleanliness for which Dijon. ix 
ment. for sea-bathis s formed, Dieppe has be-; conspicuous. In the Place Royale, constructed in 
come a favourite ing-place, und the number, the form of a horse-shoe, is the palace which has 
ef visitors has continued to increase, It is the | succeeded to the ancient castle of the dukes of 
teat of a court of original jurisdiction ; has a com- | Burgundy, the greater part of which was destroyed 
muna! college with a public library containing | by tire in 1502. A large square tower formerly 
4,000 vols., a school of navigation, a hospital, and | belonging to this castle, and called Ja Tervasne, 
a theatre, Ivory articles are made here m greater | now serves as an observatory: the palace, which 
perfection perhaps than in any other part of | was finished in 1784, was destined for the recep- 
Europe; and there are some sugar-refineries, tan- | tion of the states of the province, and for the 
neries, rope-walks, and building docks for trading | residence of the Princes of Condé, who, under the 





























vessels, ‘Ihe manufacture of lace, for which thi 


town was once distinguished, has now much dimi- 
nished. Dieppe is an entrepot for salt and colon 

produce, and has considerable trace: but by far the 
Kreatest: portion of the inhab, depend for support 
on the fisheries, especially those of mackerel and 
herrings, for the supply of the capital. Vessels 
are also fitted out for the cod and whale 
eties. ‘There are two oyster-banks, whence about 
12,000,000 oysters are annually sent to Paris, A 
regular intercourse is kept up by steam-boats be- 
tween Newhaven, near Brighton, and Dieppe ; and 
a4 the journey to Paris by land is much shorter by i 
this than by Calais or Boulogne, it is preferred by } 
many travellers, Dieppe was bombarded and ail 
hut destroyed by the English and Dutch in 1694, 
The inhab, have been distinguished by their en- 
terprise. They discovered Canada, founded Quebec, 
and explored the coasts of Africa to some distance 
@ century previously to Vasco de Gama. Brounen 
de Ja Martiniore, the author of the Grand Die-} 
tionnaire Géographique, was a native of Dieppe. 

DIEST, a town of Belgium, prov. S. Brabant, 
cap, cant, on the Demer, and on the railway from 
Antwerp to Litge, 32 m, ENE. Brussels. Pop. 
8,521 in 1856, The town is about a league in 
cire,, but this space is in great part oceupied with 
fields and gardens. It has a college, manufactures 
of stockings, woollens, &c., and some excellent 
breweriox, It way taken by the Duke of Marl- 
horough in 1705, but retaken and dismantled by 
the French in the same year. 

DIGNE (an, Jina or Dinia), a town of France, 
dép. Alpes-Rasses, of which it is the cap.; at the | 
foot and on the declivity of a hill, on the Bléone, | 
4am, NE, Aix, 78 m, SSW. Grenoble, and 373 
SE. Paris, Pop, 5,844 in 1861, The town is 
circled by ancient walls flanked with square towers, 
Streets generally narrow, and the houses mean. 
Jn its vicinity are some saline baths, serviceable in 
rheumatic, paralytic, and cutanegus affections and 
sunshot wounds, , One of the avenues to the town 
Js planted with trees and bordered with landsome 
houses. Digne is the scat of a coyrt of primary 
jurisdiction, a court of assize, a tribunal of eom- | 
merce, a communal college, and a bishopric; but ! 
neither its principal church nor episcopa) palace j 
deserve notice, It has a public library with, 3,000 | 
‘vols. a society of agricultfre, departmental nur- | 

































old régime, were its hereditary governors; its mag- 
vificent suite of apartments is now occupied by the 
ms of painting and sculpture, The castle 
oh, commenced by Louis XL, and terminated 
L IL i 3, became in the 18th 
which the Duchess of 





; Maine, Mirabeau, and other distinguished persons 


were confined; it now serves for the quarters of 
the gens-@’armes, Several of the churches are well 
worthy of notice. That of St. Bénigne, in which 
the installation of the dukes of Burgundy took 
place. was founded in the 5th century, and rebuilt 
im 1106, Tt. suffered materially during the reve- 
lution ; but its spire is still standing, and reaches 
to the height of 98 metres, or 3214 ft. above 
ground, ‘Tie churches of Notre Dame and St, 
Michael are remarkable alike for their antiquity, 
the beauty of their arehiteeture, and the magnifi- 
cence of their ornaments. The church of St, Are 
is an elegant modern structure, with a tine dome. 
‘The hall of justice is a large ancient editice, and 
the theatre is, next to that of Bordeaux, the 
handsomest in France out of Paris, There are 
two public libraries, one of which has 40,000 printed 
vols., aud 500 or 600 MSS.; a cabinet of natural 
history, and a botanic garden, 2 hospitals, an 
orphan asylam, 2 prisons, a town-hall, hotels of 
the prefecture and academy, and many private 
residences built during the independence of the 
dnchy, which give to the city a venerable and in- 

ng appearance, Dijon is the seat of an im- 
perial court for the depts, Cote d’Ore, Haute 
Mame, and Saone et Loire,‘a court of assize, tri- 
banals of primary jurisdiction and of commerce, 
and of a bishopric; anc is the head-quarters of a 
ry di It has an academie universi- 
taire, with faculties of law, science, and literature, 
aroval and 7 other colleges, a superior school of 
the ‘tine arts, a secondary school of medicine, a 
primary normal school, aud numerous Jearned so- 
cieties, It has soine fabrics of linen, cotton, and 
woollen stuffs, vinegar, mustard, for which it is 
famous, wax-candles, hats, earthenware, soap, &c., 
besides sugar and wax refineries, tanneries, and 
breweries: bit its principal dependence is on its 
wine trade, it being the principal depot and market. 
for the sale of Burgundy. This town existed pre- 
viously to the period of Roman domination ; it was 
fortified, and, according to some, rebuilt by Marcus 


















DINAGEPOOR 


DINAN - ist 


Aurelius; an enlarged and embellished by Au- | also generally small: most of the land belongs to 
relian, anno 274, In 1187 it-was burnt down, but | Hindoos. There are, however, very few infividuals 


soon rose from its ashes: it was annexed to France, | 


with the rest of Burgundy, in 1447, It has pro- 
duced many very distinguished men; among 
others may be specified Bossuet, the glory of the 
Gallican church, born here on the 27th Sept., 
1627; Crebillon, Piron, Longepierre, Daubenton, 
and Guyton de Morveau, ‘ 
DINAGEPOOR, an inl, distr. of Hindostan, 
ptov. Bengal ; between lat, 24° 48’ and 26° 18’ N,, 
and Jong. 88° 1’ and 89° LI’ E,; having W. and N. 
the distr, Purneah, E, Rungpoor, and S, Rajishaye; 
length N. to S. 105 m., breadth 82 m.; ares, 
5,874 sq. m.; pop. estimated at 2,500,000, nearly 
two-thirds of whom are Mohammedans, The dis- 
trict contains no mountains, nor even bills; but 
its surface is undulating: it is everywhere inter- 
sected by rivers, the principal of which are the 
Mohanonda, Atreyi, and other tributaries of the 
Ganges. There are no lakes, but in the rainy 
geagon some of the rivers swell out into extensive 
marslies; and as they are constantly changing 
their courses, their deserted channels often contain 
a considerable expanse of stagnant water. The 
winds are more variable here than in any other 
part of India, but for the most part E. ‘I'he rainy 
season commonly lasts from the middle of June to 
the middle of Oct. Towards the end of this season 
the nights are bot and oppressive, but the maxi- 
mum heat is not so great as at Calcutta, From 
Nov, to Feb, the natives often suffer much from 
cold, and fires are agreeable to Europeans, The 
E. winds are accounted very unhealthy ; and in- 
termittent and other fevers annually destroy a 
great. many of the pop. The soil is in some parts 
a rec and stiff clay, unusual in Bengal; but by far 
+ the larger portion is light and ash-coloured, Nitre 
was formerly made in this district, but the soil is 
not peculiarly adapted for it, and its manufacture 
has been removed to more favourable situations, 
The banyan, mango, areca, dc, flourish; palms, 
generally do not thrive. There are some small 
saul forests; but, generally speaking, timber is 
inferior, and useless for boat-building. ‘There are 
few tigers or leopards, no wolves or hyenas, and 
the wild elephant or rhinoceros is very rurely seen, 
Deer, hares, porcupines, ichneumons, otters, &c., 
are very plentiful; and wild hogs and buffalos do 
wuch damage to the crops. Birds are abundant. 
and so are fish; the last form by far the greater 
part of the animal food consumed, Crocodiles are 
uot uncommon, but are little dreaded ; tortoises, 
and some lizards, are eagerly sought for as articles 
of diet; insects are not very troublesome. About 
two-thirds of the laud is fally occupied and culti- 
vated; tice is the principal article of culture, but 
is inferior to that of Patna; wheat, barley, millet, 
legumes, and oily seeds are successively the pro- 
duce next in importance. The cotton raised in 
the N, is very bad, but that of the S. is finer than 
that imported from the W. of India; the sugar- 
cane is largely cultivated, and is of a good quality ; 
indigo and tubacco are also raised, but the latter 
hot in gutticient quantity for home consumption, 
‘Ihe husbandry of the district is deplorable; the 
plough is without a coulter or mould-board, and 
mm some parts wants even the share; all the other 
farm implements are nearly as bad; and 6s, will 
buy all that are deemed necessary for the culture 
of five acres of land. Both the oxen and horses 
are wretched, except a breed of ponies from Bootan; 
all cattle are, however, ill fed, and on none but 
natural pastures. There are yery few carts or 
conveyances of any kind in the district, The farms 
are generally small; about one farmer only in six- 
teen may rent from 30 to 100 acres; estates are 








ina state of beggary, and such a¥ are so are readily 
relieved, the disposition of the people generally . 
being charitable. E-scept those of Europeans, and 
some Mohaminedans, no houses haye any other 
than a thatched roof: mud walls are most common; 
but, in some instances, the huts are wholly con- 
structed of straw and reeds. The furniture of both 
Mohammedans and Hindoos is nearly alike, and 
the whole, amongst the labouring classes, not 
worth more than a rupee. Most of these classer 
sleep on sackcloth or mats on the ground. They 
are generally very ill-clothed, but both Hindoos 
and Mohammedans wear many ornaments; the 
women of both races colour their eyelids with lamp- 
black, For food, the people are generally better 
off than for lodging, farniture, or clothing: and 
few are distressed by hunger, although their food 
is seldom very nourishing: the lower classes are 
obliged to use the ashes of the plantain root, &c. 
for salt, and often want for tobaceo, their favourite 
and almost only stimulus, Slaves are few, and 
servants, expecially female ones, scarce; for early 
marriages are so universal, that nearly every 
woman is macried by the period of puberty, or is 
else subject to a stigma, ‘The inhab., as might be 
expected from their poverty, are feeble, sickly, and 
subject to vprious diseases; and are also ignorant, 
mendacious, and occasionally rapacious, Dacoity 
was formerly a very prevalent crime. Education 
has proceeded to very little more than rudimental 
instruction among about 1 in 16 of the male sex. 
Christianity has made but little progress, 
DrvaGevoor (Dinajpur, the abode of beggars), 
an inl. town of Hindostan; cap. of the above etn, . 
seat of the British judicial and revenue courts ; 
between two tributarg = nges; 65 m. ESE. 
Purneah, and 86 m) NNE. oorshedabad: lat. 
25° 87’ N,, long. 88° 43' Pop. estimat, at 
30,000, chiefly Mohammedans. It is, as its name 
implies, a very poor place; its houses are chiefly 
thatched huts, there being, according to the latest 
accounts, but eight brick dwellings out of 5,000, 
exclusive of the European residences and public 
fives, which are built in the worst Anglo-Indian 
style, Its most densely peopled portion has near 
its centre a square surrounded with shops; in the 
English quarter, and other portions, the houses are 
detached from each other, and intermixed with 
gardens and pasture lands. What may be con- 
sidered the port of the town, on the bank of the 
Punabhoba, ix occupied by merchants and ware- 
houses. It is clean aud well watched, but. not. 
lighted; the roads round it are kept in good repair 
by convicts, but bridges are wanted, It contains 
no public building of any importance, excepting 
the house of the late rajah, built in 1780, a strange 
mixture of Et a, Moorish, and Hindov styles, 
surrounded by a ditch and rampart; but now in 
great. measure gone to decay, The vicinity of 
Dinagepoor has a sandy soil, is ill supplied with 
water, and chietly occupied by pastures. . 
DINAN, wn of France, dép, Cétestu-Nord, 
eap. arrond., beautifully situated on a height on 
the left banks of the Rance, 13 m.E. St. Brieuc, on 
the Northern railway, Pop, 8,089 in 1861, ‘The 
town is surrounded by walls of extraordinary height 
and thickness, the works outside of which are now 
converted into yardens, and laid out as public 
walks. Streets mostly ill built, narrow, and dirty ; 
though of late years some parts of the town have 
been much improved. The principal public builds 
ings ure,—a castle, built about 1300, now used ax 
a prison, two churches of Gothic architecture, the 
town-hall, clock-tower, hospital, aud concert-halk . 
Vesdils of from 70 tog tons come up to Dinan at 
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high-water: it communicates with Rennes by the 
canal of Tle and Rance, the river being navigable 
only as far as this town, Dinan is the seat of a 
tribunal of primary jurisdiction, and of a com- 
munal coliege: it has a school of design, a publie 
litrary, and a society of agricultnre, with manu- 
factures of sail-cloth, cotton stuffs, flannels, shoes, 
and hats for the troops and colonies, leather, beet- 
Teot sugar-factories ; and has some trade in butter, 
hemp, and thread, ‘ 
DINANT, a town of Belgium, prov. Namur, 
cap, arrond,, on the Meuse, 14 m, $. by E. Namur, 
on the railway from Namur to Luxembourg. 
10 in 1856. ‘The town is built on the de 
of arocky hill, on the summit of which is its 5 
Ii. is divided into the ‘‘Town-proper’ and the ‘Is 
land, and has a suburb, a Gothie cathedral, sever 
other churches, two hospitals, and a Latin sch 
Ils manufactures are chiefly woollens, hats, cut v7; 
cards, verjuice, mead, gingerbread, paper, and 
glass; but it has several oil, Hour. and hemp mills, 
with mills for cutting and polishing marble, and 
numerous salt-refincries, tanneriea, and. breweries, 
It is the seat of a court of primary jurisdiction, 
and the residence of a military commandant. Di- 
naut is very ancient, fy the 14th century it was 
4 prosperous commercial town; in 1466 it was 
sacked and burnt. by Duke Philip of Burgundy, 
and again sacked in 1554 by the Duke of Nevers. 
DINAPOOR, an inl. town, and British military 
station in Hindostan, prov. Bahar, on the S. side 
of the Ganges, 14 m. W. Patna; lat. 25° 87’ N., 
long, 85° 5 E. The cantonments are large and 
handsome, with a tine quay, three extensive squares 
of barracks for the European troops, uuiformly 
built, of one lofty ground story, well raised, stuc- 
coed, and furnished with arcades; there are also 
large barracks for the native troops. The garrison 
consists of about 6,000 men, one-fourth of them 
Europeans. The town is well supplied with Eu- 
ropean goods ; and in its neighbourhood potatoes 
are largely cultivated by both Europeans and 
















natives. 
DINGLE, a marit, town of Ireland, co. Kerry, 
prev Munster, on a slope at the bottom of Dingle 
Harbour, on the N. side of Dingle Bay, 26m, W. 
by 8. Tralee. Pop. 4,827 in 1831, and 2,260 
1861. Many of the houses are built in the Spa- 
nish fashion, it having formerly maintained an in- 
timate communication with Spain, The par, church 
and Rom, Cath, chapel are modern buildings; a 
second chapel is attached to a nunnery; and a 
large national school-house has been erected, It 
has a dispensary, and is a constabulary and coast- 
guard ‘station; and is frequented during summer 
as arbathing-place. The harbour is fit only for 
small vessels, which lie aground on mad at low 
water. ‘The corporation, under a charter of das. I, 
in 1607, consists of a sovereign, 12 burgesses, and 
a commonall It has jurisdiction over a district 
of land extending 2 Trish m, in every direction 
from ihe par. cluireh; and that of the sovereign, 
as admiral of the harbour, is determined by the 
flight of an arrow discharged from the harbours of 
Dingle, Ventry, Smerwick, and Ferriter’s Creek, 
It returned 2 mems. to the Irish TH. of C, till the 
Tuion, when it was disfranchised, General ses- 
sions are held twice a year, and petty sessions on 
alternate Fridays. The linen manufacture, which 
formerly flourished here to a considerable extent, 
is now confined to that of coarse cloth in small 
quantities: grain and butter are the chief articles 
-of trade, The fishery, also, which had been very 
produetive, large numbers of herring, flat and 
round fish, having been taken, is in a very de- 
pressed state, so much so, that. the town ig sup- 








plied with cured fish from fyreign markets, ~ 
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DINGWALL, a royal and pari, bor, and sea- 
port town of’ Scotland, co. Ross, on- the W. ex- 
tremity of the Cromarty Frith, 19 m. NNW. In- 
verness, on the railway from Inverness to Inver- 
gordon. Pop, 1,739 in 1841, and 2,084 in 1861. 
‘The town is built in the Dutch fashion, and is 
rather neat, consisting of one leading street, with 
several inferior ones branching from it. The har- 
hour was originally at an inconvenient distance ; 
but in 1815-17, a canal was formed (at an expense 
of 4,3652), by which vessels of considerable burden 
are iow brought to the immediate vicinity of the 
burgh. ‘The annual revenue derived from the canal 
is about 1802, which is not more than sufficient to 

ep it in repair. The beautiful valicy of Strath- 

ter, at the head of which is a fumous mineral 
spring, stre W.5 m. from Dingwall. The 
tawn-house is a venerable edifice, with a spiro and 
clock: a plain parish church and a gaol are the 
only other buildings worth notice. Dingwall is a 
piace of little or no trade. There are but few 
vessels belonging to it; and its exports consist 
exclusively of wheat and other country produce, 
and its imports of lime and coals. ‘The charter of 
its erection into a royal burgh was granted in 1227, 
by Alexander II. On the E, of the town may 
still be seen the remains of the Castle of Dingwall, 
a fortified place, long the chief residence of the 
noble family of Ross. Near the church, on an 
arti! | mound, stands an obelisk 57 ft. high, 
erected as a family burial-place by George, first 
earl of Cromarty, secretary of state for Scotland, 
in the reign of Queen Anne. Dingwall unites 
with Wick, Cromarty, Dornoch, Kirkwall, and 
‘fain, in sending a member to the H, of C., and 
had 142 registered voters in 1864, 

DIOS, NOMBRE DE, a town of Mexico, state 
Durango, on the road between Durango and Som- 
brerete, 40 m. SE, the former city, Pop. estim. at 
6,000, Its chief source of wealth is an extensive 
trade in Vino Mescal, a spirit obtained from the 
American aloe, 

DIZ1ER (ST.), a town of France, dép. Haute 
Mare, cap, cant., on the Mare, at the point 
where it becomes navigable, 47 m. NNW. Chau- 
mont, on the railway from Vitry to Chaumont, 
Pop. 8,077 in 186t. “The town was formerly well 
fortified, and in 1544 sustained a memorable siege 
by the emperor Charles V.; but its ramparts have 
been converted into agreeable promenades, It is 
@ handsome town, with broad streets, and houses 
mostly of stone. ‘She town-hall, of recent: con- 
struction, is much admired. It has a hospital, 
the ruins of an ancient eastle, with cotton fabrita, 
iron-foundries, and a considerable trade in wood, 
Many vessels are built here for the navigation of 
the Marne, the town being environed by a forest, 
whence the materials are easily procured, A part 
of the allied army which invaded France in 1814, 
was defeated with great loss at St. Dizier on the 
27th Jan. and the 27th March by Napoleon, Ft‘ 
was here also, after the breaking up of the congress 4 
of Chatillon, that the Due de Vicenza (Caulain- : 
court) announced te Napoleon that he must aban=..; 
don all hope of treating with the allied sovereign 

DJEBAIL, or GIBYLE (an. Byblus, Buren) 
a coast town of Syria, S. by W. Tripoli; lat, #42 8 
7’ N., long, 35° 37’. Pop., according to yon 
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6,000, but this is probably exaggerated ; the inhab., 
according to the older Maundrell, and more recent * 
Kobinson, being few. ‘They are chiefly Maronite: 
Christians, An ‘old castle on the $., built wit, 
stones of an enormous size, and the wreck of @? 
very handsome church of great antiquity, are the 
priicipal remains ; but shafts, columns, aad other! 
Tuins are scattered about in great profusion. “Fis 
Walls arc 14 m, in circ., with square towers at 


















- and trade of Djebail shared the ruin of the other: 
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tervala; an artificial harbour formerly existed, 
but has been long destroyed; and the town is 
evidently in a state of gradual, if not rapid decay. 
At a few m, distance on the S. flows the Nahr 
Ibrahim (an. Adonis), a short, but deep and rapid 
stream, over which is a well-built stone bridge of 
one arch, The surrounding soil is fertile, and 
peculiarly favourable to the growth of tobacco, 
‘The lahd of the Giblites (BU8Aco) is mentioned in 
Josh, xiii, 5, and this town was evidently a place 
of considerable importance in the mercantile and 
maritime kingdom of Tyre. (Ezek. xxvii. 9.) 
Byblus occupies a distinguished place in Syrian 
mythology, from its being the seene of the death 
of’ Adonis or Thammuz, aud a principal seat of the 
religious rites connected therewith. It may be 
mentioned, in reference to this subject, that wild 
boars are still very common in the surrounding 
mountains, and that the phenomenon mentioned 
by Lucian, of the river acquiring a reddish colour 
at certain seasons of the year, bas been observed 
by Maundrell and other ‘travellers, and is vcca- 
sioned by the washing down of particles of red 
earth during heavy rains, Milton has beautifully 
alluded to this legend :— 
‘Thammuz came next behind, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 

‘The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous dittics all a summer's day, 

While smooth Adonis, from his mtive rock, 

Ran purple to the sea, suppor'd with blood 

Of Thammnz yearly wounded.” 

Byblus was a considerable sca-port under the} 
Greek kings of Syria, but the existing remains are | 
mostly of the Roman periud. It was a favourite 
with the emperor Adrian, whe appears to have 
been peculiarly attached to the worship of Adonis 
(see, BetnLeneM), and to whom an inscription 
near the land-gate still exists in good preservation. 
At an carly period of the Crusades, it was captured 
by the Christians, who built its present walls ; but 
in the furious wars of that fanatical age, the port 





cities of the coast. Still, in its decay, it is the | 
cap, of the Kesraouan (the coast between Tripoli | 
and Beirout) and the see of a Maromte bishop, 
Strabo, xvi, 755; Luciau, De Ded Syria, 2; 

filiam of Tyre, xi, caps, 9 and 14; Maundrell, 
44-46 ; Volney, ii. £46; Burckharde’s ‘Trav. Syr,, | 
179; Robinson, ii, 49-52, ; 

DJIDDA, or JIDDA, u marit. city of Arabia, in | 
El-Hedjaz, being the port of Mecca, and one of 
the chief entrepots for foreign commerce in the 

ninsula. Lat, 219 32’ 42” N., long, 39° 6 E, 

esident pop,, according to Ali Bey, 5,000, but 
this number is often muvh increased by the influx 
of strangers, ‘Che inhab. are nearly, all foreigners, 
or settlers from other parts of Arabia; the only 
natives being a few sheriff families attached ex~ 
clusively to the offices of religion and law. Five 
Mosyues, poor und mean, the governor's bouse, 
and a small castle, mounting nine or ten guns, 
are the only public buildings, except the khans, 
which are numerous and handsome. Tbe houses 
in the town, built of stone and madrepore, are, 
from the perishable nature of the material, uot 
very lasting ; but in the suburbs they are mere 
huta, constructed of reeds and brushwood, inha- 
bited principally by Bedouins, ‘The streets are 
unpaved ; but Dijdda is, notwithstanding, cleaner, 
and in other respects superior to most Eastern 
cities of equal size, It is one of the holy places 
of Mohammedanism, and its sanctity is increased 
by the neighbourhood of the reputed tomb of Eve, 
a rude stone structure, about 2 m. to the N. The 
surrounding country ts a bare desert, destitute of 
running streams; and though well water is easily | 
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procurable, it is generally bad. The inhab, collect 
the rain in cisterns, and the commonest neces- 
saries are brought from a distance. Corn, rice, 
butter, sugar, tobacco, oil, clothing, &c., are im- 
very large quantities from Egypt, the 
Abyssinian coast, and (excepting butter) even from 
Persia and India. Pjidda depends, therefore, for 
its existence upon its trade, which is very exten- 
sive, and wholly of the transit kind. From the 
interior dates, and the celebrated balm of Mecca, 
are brought for shipment westward; musk, civet, 
and incense are procured from Abyss 
lins, cloths, cambrics, teak timber, cocoa-nuts, 
cocoa-nut oil, pepper, ginger, turmeric, shawls, 
and tissue, are brought from India ; the Malay 
Islanis send spices and female slaves for sale at 
the Mecca market. The coffee trade, which, next 
to that of grain, was formerly the most-important, 
has much declined of late, partly owing to the free 
admission of American produce to the Mediter- 
yancan, but principally to the impolitie exactions 
of the pacha of Egypt upon this branch of com- 
merce, A trade in slaves is carried on with the 
Mozambique coast ; and, altogether, it is caleu- 
50 vessels, 
The imported articles are con- 




















great and small. 


; veyed by ships to Sucz, whence they find their 
; Way to the Mediterranean ports, or by caravans 
to Mecca und Medina, from which ci 





‘ies they are 
in dispersed to Syria, Asia Minor, and Turkey. 
caravans to Meces start daily, thoge to Me- 
dina every forty or fifty days; but, besides these, 
Djidda carries on no land trade, except occasion- 
ally with N. Yemen for com. ‘The duties upon 
coffee were formerly 74 per cent., they are uow’ 
double that amount; those upon Indian goods are 
from 6 to 10 per cent. according to quality ; the” 
trade in grain is monopolised by the F; 
government. Twice at jeast in every year Djidda 
is crowded with strangers, viz. on the arrival of 
the Indian tleet (about May), when merchants 
from all quarters pour in to purchase at the first 
hand ; and «uring the hadj, when pilgrims come 
fron all the African ports in vast numbers, In 
some years above 20,000 pilgrims land either at 
Djidda or Yerabo, but mostly at the former. There 
is no manufacture in the town; everything, for use 
as well as for consumption, is imported, and the 
occupations of the poorer as of the richer inhab, 
consist almost exclusively of barter. 3 
Abul-Feda (Ar. Des., 60), supposes Djidda and 
its neighbourhood to be the Badeo Regium (Badés 
Baotrevov) of Prolemy (vi. 7, viti. 6) ; but Niebuhr 
with more reason believes the ground vn which 
the city stands, to have been recovered from the 
sea within a short period, At some distange front 
the shore, he describes high sand hills, full of’ 
shells and corals ; and the general appearance of 
the coast makes it impossible, in his mind, that 
the moder town can occupy the same site with its 
namesake, in the days of Mohammed. ‘ Djidda,* 
he says, * s'avancera de plus en plus vers Pouest;” 
and in fact, although a city of this name has been, 
for ages, the port of Mecca, yet the town now ex- 
isting is evidently of modern origin. The sultan 
sheriff of Mecca, as sovereign of the Beled-el- 
Harem (Holy Land), has possessed Djidda since 
the first days of Islamism ; a pacha, first appointed 
by the caliphs, and then by the grand signior, as 
head of the Mehammedan faith, was indeed the 
nominal governor ; and, professedly, the customs 
were to be divided equally between him and the 
sultan sheri The latter, however, in the declin- 
iayg days of Turkish power, paid little regard to 
this arrangement, and in the end expelled the 
Turks entirely from El-Hedjaz. Scarcely was this 
effected wheu the ggowing power of the Wahabees 
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became more formidable than that of the porte, 
Mecca and Medina were taken, and the sheriff, 
shut up in Djidda, made a public but doubtful 
profession of the Wahabee faith. In 1811, Me- 
hemet Ali established his power in El-Hedjaz, the 
reigning sheriff was carried to Cairo, and his suc- 
cessor, appointed by the Egyptian pacha, retained 
only a shadow of authority, with a monthly sti- 
pend in lieu of the port dues, (Abul-Feda, Ar. 
Des, 59, 60; Niebuhr, Des. de lAr., 303-309 ; 
Voy. Ar., i, 217-228; Lord Valentia, iii. 301-332: 
Ali Bey, ii. 40-46 ; Burckhardt, i, 1-100; Well- 
stedt, fi, 268-289.) 

DNIEPR (the Borysthenis of the ancients), a 
large river of European Russia, It has its source 
near the village of Dnieproosk, in the government 
of Smolensk, and, pursuing aS. course past Sin- 
densk, where it becomes navigable, Moghcleff, Kieff, 





Ekaterinoslaff, and Kherson, unites with the Black : 


Sea about 60 m, below the latter, after a course of 
ahove 1,200 m, Its principal affluents are the 
Pripet, Beresina, and Desna. It is broad and 
deep, and may be navigated with ease and safety, 
from Smolensk as far as Ekaterinoslaff ; but from 
the latter to Alexandrofsk it is interrupted by 
cataracts, which cannot be passed by any sort of 
craft, except in spring after the débacle, aint in the 
latter part. of autumn, Works were begun in 1833 
for obviating these obstructions, an object of vast 
importance to 8. Russia ; but we have not leamed 
what has. been their success, What is called the 
bar of the Duiepr lies about 15 m, below Kherson, 
and between it and the town the water is shallow, 
and the channel encumbered with shifting sands. 
There are valuable fisheries below Kherson, and 
in other parts of the river. (See KHERSON ; see, 
also, Hagemeister's Report on the Black Sea, p. 69, 
English trans.) 

DNIESTR (the Tyras, or Danaster, of the an- 
cients), a large river of SE, Europe. It has its 
source in the Carpathian mountains in Galicia, 
and flowing in a SSE, direction along the E, fron- 
tier of Bessarabia, falls into the Black Sea between 
Ovidiopol and Akerman, after a course of about 
600 m, It has no very considerable afluents, 
and being in, most parts shallow and rapid, it is 
of little service to internal navigation, except 
during spring and autumn. 

DODONA, a town of Epirus, famous in anti- 
quity for its being the seat of un oracle of Jupiter, 
the most ancient in Greece, and second only to 
that of Delphi in celebrity and importance. It 
appears to have been instituted by emigrants 
from Egypt; at least this is the opinion of Hero- 
dotus, and seems to carry with it the greatest 
probability, (Lib. ii, §§ 52-58) The temple was 
enriched by vast numbers of costly statues and 
other offerings, presented by the states and indi- 
viduals who had consulted the oracle, Adjoining 
the temple was a grove sacred to Jupiter; and in 
it was a divine or prophetic oak, by which the 
responses of the god were sometimes manifested ! 
‘The imposture carrie on here was, in fact, even 
more gross and glaring than at Delphi, ‘here 





the priests framed a response from the ravings of | 


the Pythia; but at Dodona the priestess went 
into the sacred forest, and listening to the cooing 
of the doves, or the rustling of the leaves or bran- 
ches of the sacred tree, drew thence her auguries ! 
Sometimes she deduced them frum the sounds 
emitted by the clashing of copper basins hung 
round the temple, and from those emitted by a 
brazen vessel placed on the top of a column, and 
struck by the figure of a child put in motion by 
the wind! ‘The responses, in ordinary eases, were, 
of course, characterised by the usual ambiguity, 
so that, let the event be gvhat it might, the 
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credit of the oracle should be preserved; but here, 

as at Delphi and elsewhere, a rich or powerful in- 

dividual had little difficulty in getting such an 

answer as he wished for. (See Ancient Universal. 
History, x. 67, 8vo. ed.; Voyage d’Anacharsis, 

cap, 36, &e.) The site of this famous oracle is 

now matter of dispute among the learned. It is 

fixed by some at Protopapas, near the lake Lab- 

chistas, 12m. NNW. Yannina; but others place 

ita deal nearer the coast, 

DOHUD (two frontiers), an inl. town of Hin- 
dostan, on the boundary of Malwah and Gujerat ; 
Holcar’s dom. ; lat, 22° 55’ N., long. 74° 20’ E, 
It is of some size, well-built and well supplied 
with grain and water; is much frequented by 
traders, being on the high road between Upper 
Hindostan and the Gulf of Cambay; and com- 
mands the principal pass into Gujerat from the 
NE. It has a fort said to have been built by 
‘Aurungzebe. 

DOL, a town of France, ‘dép. Mle-et-Vilaine, 
cap. cant., on an eminence among marshes which 
have been dried, and are very fertile; 13 m. SE, 
St, Malo, and 30 N, Rennes, on the railway from 
St. Malo to Rennes, Pop, 4,191 in 1861. The 
town is surrounded by. walls and ditches, the 
remains of its old fortifications; it having for- 
merly been a bulwark of Brittany against the 
invasions of the Normans, The glacis of the 
ramparts has been converted into a fine prome- 
nade. It is ill built, and has but one tolerable 
street ; but its cathedral is one of the largest ant 
finest in the prov, Dol was a bishopric as carly 
as the 6th century, 

DOLE, a town of France, dép. Jura, cap, arrond., 
finely situated at the foot of a hill planted with 
vines, on the Doubs, and on the canal between 
the Rhone and Rhine ; 28 m. N, Lons-le-Saulnier, 
on the railway from Paris to Besangon, Pop, 
10,603 in 1861. The town was formerly fortitied, 
but its defences have been long since destroyed, 
Its chief public buildings are the cathedral, with 
a large square tower and three lofty naves, sup- 
ported by enormous columns; the new prison, 
Hiétel Dieu, gencra) hospital, tower of Ver; 7) hall 
of justice, barracks, the old college of the J esuits, 
and theatre. The bridge over the Doubs, and the 

rt on the canal, are also worthy of notice, Dole 
has several Roman remains, including those of an 
amphitheatre, some aqueducts, and part-of the 
superb Roman road leading from Lyons to the 
banks of the Khine. It is the seat of tribunals of 
primary jurisdiction and of commerce; has a 
dépét de mendicité, an orphan asylum, a communal 
college, a gratuitous school of design, painting, 
schools of geometry and music, a public libr 
with 6,000 vols, and a society of agriculture: it 
has, also, manufactures of straw-hats, leather, 
chemical products, and agricultural implementa; 
and a considerable trade in agricultural produce, 
Déle is very ancient: in the 12th century it be- 
came the occasional residence of the emperor Fre- 
derick Harbarossa, and ia 1422 had a parl, and 
university of its own, In 1479 it was taken by 
the troops of Louis XI, when most of its build- 
ings were destroyed or damaged, and many of the 
inhab. put to the sword. It subsequently came 
into the possession of the Spaniards, and being re- 
built by Charles V., many of its houses preserve 
the Spanish style of architecture. Ultimately it 
was united to France, in the reign of Louis XIV, 

DOLGELLY, or DOLGELLEU, a town of 
‘North Wales, co, Merioneth, on the Mynach, at 
the foot of Cader-Idris, 46 m. W, Shrewsbury. 
‘The par. of Dolgelly comprises 870 acres, and had, 
in 1861, a pop, of 3,457, of which the town had 
2,217, It is very irregularly built, but has some. 





“DOLLAR 
pood houses; a bridge over the river, built in 
1638; a co. halt, erected in 1825,-.and a church 
with a handsome tower and large nave. The co. 
gaol, situated outside the town, was built in 1811, 
at an expense of 5,000 The town has long been 
noted for the manufacture of a coarse woollen 
fabric, called webs, principally shipped for America, 
Webs were formetty made in different parts of 
Montgomeryshire, but the manufacture is now 
entirely contined to this town and neighbourhood. 
‘The name of the town is derived from its situation 
in a dale, abundant in hazels, 

DOLLAR, a village of Scotland, co. Clackman- 
nan, 12 m, EK. by N. Stirling, on the Scottish 
Central railway. Pop. 1,540 in 186L, ‘The village 
is noteworthy as the seat of an academy, esta- 
blished by Mr. M‘Nab a native of the place, who 
appropriated nearly 100,000/. for its foundation, 
The academy, a beautiful Grecian building, was 
erected in 1819. ‘the branches tanght in it, in 
addition to English, writing, arithmetic, and geo- 
graphy, are drawing, mathematics, and natural 
philosophy, French, Italian, and German, Latin, 
Greek, and the Oriental languages. i 






An in 
and a female school are attached to the ins 
tion, and a library, The session commences on 
Oct, L., and terminates onthe third Wednesday 
of August. The academy is governed—under 
10 & 11 Viet, ¢. 16—by a body of trustees, com- 
prising the lord-lieutenant of the county and 
other eminent men. 

DOMINGO (ST.). See Haytr. 

DOMINICA, one of the Windward Islands in 
the W, Indies, belonging to Great Britain, situated 
between the islands of Guadaloupe and Martinique, 
28 m, from either; in lat, 15° 12’ to 15° 36 N., 
and long. 61° 17’ to 61° 32’ W. Length N. to S., 
about 29m.; greatest breadth 16 m.: area 186,436 
acres, Pop, 25,065 in 1861, The island is the 
most elevated of the lesser Antilles, and contains 
many high and rugged hills, interspersed with 
fertile and well-watered valleys. ‘The soil is, 
however, generally very light, and more fitted for 
the growth of coffee than of sugar, Maize, cotton, 
cocon, and tobacco, are amongst the other staples. 
‘The higher parts produce abundance of rose and 
otter woods used in cabinet-making. Hogs, 
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poultry, and game are plentiful: the tisheries on 
the coast are very productive: and bees, supposed 
to have been introduced from Europe, abound in a 
wild state, ‘The island bears unequivocal marks 

” of volcanic action, and sulphur is found in great 
plenty. The principal exports are sugar, rum, 
molasses, coffee and cocoa, The total value of 
expurts, in the year 1863, amounted to 72,7262.; 
and of imports to 47,7552, ‘I'he public revenue, in 
1863, amounted {0 12,7872, and the expenditure 
to 12,0951, The government is under a lieutenant- 
governor—subordinate to the governor-in-chief at 
Antigua—an executive council of seven members, 
appointed by the crown, and a representative as- 
sembly of nineteen members. ‘The island is defi- 
cient m good harbours; that of Roseau on the W., 
and Prince Rupert’s Bay on the N. coast, are the 
only tolerable ones. Roseau and St. Joseph are 
the principal towns, Dominica was discovered 
by Columbus in 1493, ceded to England by France 
in 1768, retaken by the French in 1778, but re- 
stored at the peace of 1783. 

DOMREMY LA PUCELLE, a small village of 
France, dép. Vosges, 7m. N. Neufchateau, Pop. 
889 in 1861. Domremy is celebrated as the birth- 
place of the famous Joan of Arc, born here in 
1412, The house once inhabited by the heroine 
isstillextant, It has been purchased by govern- 

; ment, and is preserved with a kind of religious 
i gate and veneration, Opposite to it, in 1820, a 
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handsome monument, surmounted by 2 colossal 
bust of Joan, and bearing an appropriate inserip~ 
tion, was erected to her memory by the dép.; 
and, at the same time, a school of mutual in- 
struction for young girls was founded in the 
village, This Village also gave birth to a female 
of avery different character from Joan, Madame 
Dubarry, the mistress of Louis XV. 

DON (the anc, Tanais), a large and celebrated 
river of Russia in Europe. It rises in the distr, of 
Epifan, in the government of ‘Tula; and passing 
by the town of Lebedian, flows S. to Voronege 
and Kalitva; it then turns to the £., till, at Kat- 
chalinsk, it approaches within about 36 m, of the 
Wolga; here it takes a WSW. direction, which it 
parsues till it falls, by various mouths, into the 
NE, corner of the Sea of Azoff, a little below the 
town of the same name, Altogether, its course, 
which is very circuitous, may be about. 1,000 m. 
Principal atiluents, Donetz, Sosna, Vorona, Med- 
veditza, &c. Its turbid and unwholesome waters 
are well stocked with fish. Its mouths are so en- 
cumbered with sand banks that they only admit 
of being entered by flat-bottomed vessels drawing 
from 5 to 6 ft. water; and in summer it is in’ most 
parts so very shallow that it is of little conse- 
quence as a channel of internal navigation, except 
during spring and autumn, when the products of 
the various provinces it traverses are brought 
down to Rostof, Nakhitchevan, and Taganrog, 
(Hagemeister on the Commerce of the Black Sea, 
p. 30. Engtish trans.) Peter the Great projected 
a canal between the Don and the Wolga, where 
they approach nearest to each other; but, owing 
to the difficulty of the ground, it has not yet been 
accomplished. The former is, however, connected 
near its source Wy, a canal with the Oka, an 
ailiuent of the Wolga, and, consequently, by a 
very circuitous course with the latter. Kurope is 
now generally and properly extended, on the S., 
to the ridge of the Caucasus; but in antiquity 
the Don (Zanais) was held, during the latter part 
of its course, to be the line of demarcation between. 


Europe and Asia, Lucan notices this circumstance, 
as follows :— 








qua vertice lapsus 

Rhipxo Tanais diversi nomina mundi 

Imposuit ripis, Asieque et terminus idem 

Lurope, medim dirimens confinia terre, 

Nunc hune, nunc illum, gra tlectitur ampliat orbem,’ 
Lib, iii. line 273, 


DONAGHADEE, a sea-port town of Ireland, 
co. Down, prov, Ulster, on the nearest point of 
the coast to Portpatrick, in Scotland, from which 
it beats SW,, distant 22 m, Pop, 2,986 in'1831, 
and 2,671 in 1861, ‘The town, which is 19 m. EK. 
Belfast by railway, is built like a crescent, on one 
side of the harbour, which has been much im- 
proved by a new pier carried out so as to haye a 
depth of 16 fe, at low water, and having a light- 
house at its extremity. The par. charch is an 
aucient cruciform structure; and there are two 
meeting-houses for Presbyterians, and one for 
Mcthodists, an infirmary, and a dispensary, A 
manor court, with ju ction to the amount of 
201, is held in the court-house, as are a court leet 
annually, and petty sessions every Wednesday. 
‘The constabulary and coast-guard’ have stations 
here. The embroidering of muslin is carried on 
to a considerable extent, and there are numerous 
flax-mills in the neighbourhood. The port is‘a 
creek to Belfast, and a station for the regular 
steamers to Portpatrick, the voyage being usually 
made in less than three hours. 

DONCASTER, a handsome corporate and mar- 
ket town of England W. riding co, York, on the 
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Don, which, including a branch called the Ches- 
wold, is crossed by two finé stone bridges, 162 m. 
NNW. London by road, and 156} m. by Great 
Northern railway. Pop. 16,406 in 1861, The 
town, which is approached from the 8. by a mag- 
nificeut range of elm trees, is extremely well 
built, and the High Street, extending about a 
mile on the Gzeat N, Road, has a remarkably fine 
appearauce, It is a place of much importance 
both in its civil and eeelesiastical character, 
through the whole period of British history. At 
the point where the town now stands, one of the 
great Roman highways crossed the river. This 
read connected two great stations, Linco)n and 
York; and was an improved British track-way, 
used fur a communication between Linculnshire 
and the interior of the Brigantian territury. It is 
the station anem in the ‘Itinerary’ of Antoninus. 
In the middle ages it had a convent of Carmelites 
and White Friars, and received the grant of a 
charter from Richard I, The property belonging 
to the corporation of Doncaster amounts to nearly 
9,0004 a year, During the old corporation it was 
greater, "But that body having incurred a debt of 
ubove 100,0002, the new municipal body sold the 
Kossington estate to James Brown, esq., of Leeds, 
for the sum of 92,5002, to pay off the debt; the 
purchase was completed in 1839, The income is 
principally expended on objects of public utility, 
ay the paving, lighting, cleaning, and watching of 
the town, and supplying it wich water; the sup- 
port of educational and charitable institutions; 
with the erection of buildings for the purposes of 
public utility and amusement, and the attraction 
ot visitors. The par. church, dedicated to St. 
George, is a large imposing structure, in part very 
ancient, with a beautiful square tower 140 ft. 
high, There is another church, built by bequest 
from Jobn Jarratt, esq., a native of the town, at 
an expense of 13,000. The Wesleyans, Primitive 
Methodists, Unitarians, Independents, Quakers, 
and Catholics have also places of worship, Ex- 
clusive of the churches and chapels, the principal 
public buildings are—the mansion-house, a hand- 
soine structure, erected in 1744, but improved in 
1800; the town-hall, the theatre, gavl, public 
library, news-rvom, and-lyceum, with the splendid 
betting-room, 90 ft. in length, which, except 
during the races, is used for concerts, lectures, and 
exhibitions, Among the educational institutions 
are 4 grammar-school for the sons of freemen, sup- 
ported by the corporation; a national school, a 
British echool, and Sunday schools, supported by 
subscription, Of the charitable institutions the 
principal are—St. Thomas's Hospital, founded in 
1588, by ‘Thos, Ellis, for decayed housekeepers, 
with a revenue of about 3501 a year; Kay’s and 
Jarratt’s charities; a dispensary, and sundry 
minor charities, She Yorkshire Institution for 
deaf and dumb, a flourishing charity, is situated 
adjeming the race-ground; and the workhouse 
for the Doncaster union is near the town, Under 
the Municipal Act the town is divided into three 
wards, and has two aldermen and six councillors 
for each, 

Doncaster is not a manufacturing town, but it 
has some small iron-foundries; a large water 
corn-mill on the Don bridge, and a steam corn- 
mill on the opposite bank. It is in the centre of 
a rich and highly cultivated district, and has an 
extensive retail trade, The Don is navigable as 
fur as Shetlield by vessels of 50 tons burden. 
Doncaster used to derive considerable advantage 
from its situation on the Great N. Road, and the 
number of travellers, by coaching and posting, 
passing through it But since the opening of the 
Great Northern railway the mftux of travellefs has 
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greatly diminizhed, The iron roads, however, with 
which is now connected, have given an 
additional impetus to trade, and more than com- 
pensate for the loss of the Great N. Road. 

Doncaster is principally indebted for its cele- 
brity to its races, and the high station which they 
hold in the sporting world. The races were estab- 
lished in 1703, and from a.small beginning have 
become almost unrivalled: they are held in Sep- 
tember, and have been zealously patronised by 
the corporation, the surrounding nobility and 
gentry, and the first names in turf annals, In 
1776, the famous St. Leger stakes were established. 
by Colonel St. Leger, who resided at Port Hill, 
near the town: hence their name, ‘The first race 
was won by the Marquis of Rockingham; and 
the list of winners includes the finest horses that 
have been bred in England, ‘The race-course, 
about 1 m, SE, from the town, adjoining the 
Great N. Road, is, in every respect, one of the 
finest in the kingdom. The course, nearly 2 m., 
is railed round: it is ornamented with a mag- 
nificent grand stand, for the accommodation of 
the principal company; the noblemen’s stand, the 
stewards’ or judge's stand, commodious booths, 
minor stands, and rubbing-houses. The interest, 
excited by these races is quite extraordinary ; 
they attract visitors from all parts of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and even from foreign countries, 

DONEGAL, a co, of Ireland, prov, Ulster, of 
which it forms the NW. portion; having N, and 
W. the Atlantic, E. the counties of Tyrone and 
Londonderry, and 8. Fermanagh and Donegal 
Bay, Area, 1,165,107 acres, of which 644,371 are 
mountainous and bog. It is deeply indented by 
Lays and arms of the sea; and ity surface is, in 
most parts, rugged, mountainous, and dreary, It 
has, however, some extensive tracts of good level 
land, which, under good management, would be 
exceedingly productive, Climate very wet, and 
unfavourable for the ripening of grain. Property 
in very large estates, but some of them are let on 
interminable leases; farms of various sizes, in the 
low grounds from 3 to 80 acres; in the mountain- 
ous districts from 80 to 500 do. Partnership 
leases common, but on the decline. Agriculture 
in the worst ible state, Potatoes, vats, and 
flax the principal crops, the first being the main 
dependence of the farmer. More work is done 
with the doy or spade than with the plough. 
Average rent of land 5s, an acre, being the lowest 
of any in Ireland, Bulk of the people very badly 
off: English little spoken in some districts, The 
linen manufacture was widely diffused, but it is 
on the decline, Fishing carried on to some ex- 
tent in sume of the bays along the coast. The 
barony of Innishowen, famous for its smuggled 
whisky, occupies the NE. portion of this co, be- 
tween Lough Foyle and Lough Swilly. Donegal 
has five baronies, and forty-two parishes, and re- 
turns two members to the House of Commons, 
both for the county. Registered electors 4,307 in 
1865, Pop, 296,540 in 1841; 255,237 in 1851; 
and 237,395 in 1861. Gross annual value of real 
property assessed to income-tax, 263,012, in 1857, 
and 298,688/. in 1862. 

DONERAILE, an inland town of Ireland, co, 
Cork, prov. Munster, on the Awbeg, an affluent of 
the Blackwater, 64m, NNE, Malone, and 23 m. 
N. by W. Cork. Pop. 2,652 in 1831, and 1,475 in 
1861. The town consists of a long street, in which 
are the par, church, a spacious Rom, Cath, chapel, 
a nunnery, market-house, and dispensary. - 
colman Castle, in the vicinity, was some.time the 
residence of Spencer, the poet. The town,-though 
not in ted, sent two members to the Irish 
HH, of C., but was disfranchised at the Union, 











Markets on Saturdays, and fairs on Aug. 12 and 
Noy. 12, It is a constabulary station. 

DONGOLA, a prov. of Upper Nubia, consisting 
of that portion of the valley of the Nile which 
lies between 18° and 19° 30’ N, lar., bounded on 
the N. by Mahass, and on the S$, by the country 
of the Sheygya negroes; but, like all the fertile 
districts rescued from the surrounding deserts by 
the inundations of the Nile,-Dougola is extremely 
narrow, only in one instance exceeding 3 m. in 
breadth, 

‘The Nile, which enters this prov, at about 
18° 15, near Korti, flows at first in a S. direction, 
bat, immediately taking a circular bend to the W. 
and N., traverses the rest of Dongola parallel to 
its former course, and with but trifling deviations 
continues to follow the same line down to the 
Egyptian delta. ‘The widest portion is that near- 
est its first entrance into Dongola; and at ‘high 
Nile,’ the Rei, or low lands of the prov., are subject, 
to inuntations similar to those of Lower Egypt. 
‘The river makes its exit into the Nubian prov. of 
Mahass, at the island of Tambos, whose rocky: 
and rugged surface forms the third cataract, in lat. 
19° 30’, (Waddington’s Visit to some parts of 
Ethiopia, p. 40; Burckhardt’s Nubia, p. 66; Map 
of Nubia in Arrowsmith’s Atlas.) Navigation is 
exceedingly difficalt in this part of the Nile, for, 
besides a strong current which the upward voyager 
has to contend against, the bed is shallow and 
bristles with rocks, ws arrative of Ismael Pacha’s 
Expedition to Dongola and Senaar, by an Aineri- 
can in the service of the Pacha, passim.) 

The mountains of Dongola are a continuation of 
the same chains which, with slight interruptions, 
accompany both sides of the Nile during its whole 
course, Perhaps the most extensive of these in- 
tervals occurs here at the immense and fertile 
Dongolese plain, which forms the exception to 
the otherwise narrow breadth of the prov, A 
large solitary hill, about 4 m, KE. of the river, 
called Mount Arambo (many-coloured, or chame- 
Jeon), has from time immemorial marked the boun- 
dary between Mahass and Dongola. The great 
plain then interyencs, and the mountains recom- 
mence near New Dongola, and stretch beside the 
river without further interruption to the S, froutier; 
those on the KE, bank being by far the most con- 
siderable, Here the mountains are two hours’ 
journey in breadth, reach close to the river, and 
form a natural boundary ty Sheygya. Granite and 
sandstone are the chief components of these hills. 
(Waddington and Hanbury, p. 61; Burckhardt’s 
Journey in Nubia, p. 68.) 

‘The Valley of’ the Nile lies for the most part in 
this district, on the W. bank ; for the sands of the 
desert, encroaching close upon the water's opposite 
edge, render the K. side burren and unproductive, 
while the more favoured district has generally a 
harder surface, S, of the town of Hasinck com- 
mences the great plain of Dongola, called Wady 
Jarjar, which can hardly be exceeded in richness 
and fertility. At the period of the inundation it 
Presents a watery surface of from 12 to 15m, in 

dth (Burckhardt, p. 66); while at low Nile, 
the river, bursting from its banks through small 
channels, seems as if it had divided itself into na- 
tural canals to irrigate as much ground as possible, 
and save man the trouble of cultivation, (Wad- 
dington, p. 43.) This plain is covered with acacia 
trees as far as the eye can reach, Further S. the 
mountains contract the valley, which to Wady 
Hennowah is fertile ancl separated into well-culti- 
vated patehes by rows of acacias, Ruins of towns 
and tombs of “Moslem saints are frequently met 
- with in this portion of the valiey, which is much 
infested with hordes of the Nubian wolf (Cunis 
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Anthus, Riippell). Wady Jebriah, situated towards 
the 8. limit of Dongola, is overgrown with trees, 
amongst which cottages are thickly and irregu- 
larly strewed for some distance along the banks of 
the stream, Near Ambukol, about 8 m. W. of it, 
is a waste called Haagbarlak. The superficial 
stratum here is a coarse sandstone, curious and 
interesting from its containing many silicious fos- 
sil trees, ‘I observed, says Mr. Holroyd (Journal 
of the Royal Geog. Soc., ix. 164), ‘five or six, 
the Largest of which, sitnated twenty rainutes’ 
walk from the river, is 51 ft. in length, and 20 in. 
in diameter at its largest extremity, It is par- 
tially buried in the sand. The peasantry splinter 
off fragments, and use them for gun flints and to 
strike a light.’ ‘ 

None of the islands with which the river is 
studded in its course through Dongola is so ecle- 
brated as Argo, situated above the island.of Tum- 
bos, and a large granite rock called Hadjar-el- 
Dahab (the golden stone). Argo is upwards of 
30 m. long, and is one of the most beautiful islands 
that spring up from the bed of the Nile. The” 
scenery is highly picturesque, principally com- 
posed of small plains enclosed by rows of syca- 
more trees. Several remains of antiquity’ arc 
strewed over the island, the most remarkable of 
which are two colossal statues cut in grey granite, 
the headless form of a female sculptured out of 
black granite, and the figures of four hippopotami 
standing side by side. ‘The colossi are broken into 
fragments, lying close together, and ‘really look 
as white and clear, and as free from the injuries 
of time, as if they were now fresh from the hand 
of the sculptor,’ “(Waddington, p. 46.) A pecu- 
liar breed of musquitoes, not so large nor so noisy 
as others, annoy the inhabitants of Argo. Several 
other islands occur at short intervals, among which 
may be enumerated Sodgan, Tanger, and Gurék, 
as the most important and fertile. At the island 
of Gartooni, near Ambukol, the Dongolese coun- 
try ceases, : 

‘The towns and villages are thickly scattered 
along the margins of the Nile, most frequently 
on the E, bank, ‘Lhe first of any consequence is 
the town of Hannek, opposite the isle of Tumbos, 
where the cotton plant is said to be productively 
cultivated, But by far the most important is Ma- 
rikah, or New Dongola (situated, according to 
Linnant, in 19° 7’ 30” N. lat., and 29° 54’ 85” BE, 
Jong. ; but placed by Riippell in lat, 19° 10’ 19”, 
and Tong, 30° 22 15’ E.), the present pop. of 
which has been estimated at 6,000, including 100 
Copts. The bazaar is daily increasing, and is 
supplicd from Cairo with shoes, printed cottons, 
calicocs, sugar, rice, cloth, hardware, &c.; But, on 
account of a heavy duty levied upon all articles 
of consumption, they are four times the price that 
they are in Cairo, Dongola boasts of a coffee- 
house and a manufactory for indigo; the govern- 
ment is also building baths, The thermometer on 
Chrisimas-day, 1836, stood, in the shade at 2 p.m. 
at 86°, and at 8 P.st, at 80°, (Journal Geog, Svc, 
ix, 164.) Property is valued according to the 
number of water-wheels an individual possesses, 
and he is taxed accordingly, (Burckhardt’s Nubia, 
p. 66.) The chief places from New to Old Don- 
gola are the dilapidated town of Handek, Basleyn, 
and Kodehol; between which numerous villages 
intervene, many of them in ruins, Tonga, or Old 
Dongola, the cap. of what was once a powerful 
Christian kingdom, is now a miserable ruin, situ- 
ated on a rock which slopes down to the water's 
edge; it is covered with sand, a large mass of 
which has evidently buried the centre of the town, 
and divided the remains into two sections; the 8. 
part only is inhabit by about 300 persons, The 
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sand is of a bright yellow colour, and has accu- 
mulated in such quantities that its surface is level 
with the roofs of many of the honses, the only 
entrance to which is through the ceilings of the 
rooms, (Geog, Journal, ix. 164.) There is a 
mosque, on rather an elevated site, which com~ 
mands a good view of the surrounding country. 
‘This consists principally of drifted sand, with, at 
rare intervals, a few feet of cultivable soil, Am- 
bukol, the last Dongolese town, is oue of little im- 
portance, 

Dongola is now an appendage to zypt, together 
with Lower Nubia, which territories were con- 
quered by the late celebrated ruler of Egypt, Me- 
hemet Ali, Jt was formerly one of the numerous 
kingdoms divided between the Sheygya Arabs, 
amongst whom, at their expulsion from Egypt, 
the Mamelukes sought refuge. ‘The fugitives, 
however, had scarcely been a month at Argo, 
when, upon some slight pretext, they murdered 
their benefactor, the Sheygya king, and spread 
themselves over the country, establishing a go- 
vernment of their own at New Dongola. The 
pacha of Egypt, upon pretence of punishing this 
breach of justice and hospitality, sent an expedi- 
tion into the country, and, meeting with litee 
resistance, took possession of it, whieh he has 
quietly retained ever since 1820, (Burekhardt’s 
Nabia, p. 65; Quarterly Review, xxvii, 217.) ‘The 
people possess the same characteristics as the rest 
of their countrymen (see Nesta), except that 
they are unusually ‘¢lirty, idle, and ferocious’ 
(Narrative of Ismacl Pacha’s Expedition, p. 189); 
but they are also, in common with their neigh- 
bours, extremely hospitable. Mr, Waddington 
deseribes the women as ugly in person, and un- 
feminine iu conversation and manners: they wear 
searcely any clothing, 

The Dongolese horse must not. be passed over 
without particular notice, though the natural his- 
tory of this region must be sought for in the art, 
Nuara. ‘This anima}, so celebrated all over the 
East, possesses the beauty of the finest Arabian 
breeds, with greater size and more bone, ‘The 
mares are seldom ridden, and the stallions fetch a 
high price; from five to ten slaves heing the value 
usually given for them. - Most of them are fed for 
ten months in the year on little else than straw, 
and in spring upon green crops of barley, (Burek- 
hardt’s Nubia, p. 67.) 

DONOBEW, an inl. town of the Birmese em- 
pire, Pegu, on the E. arm of the Irrawadi, 50 m. 
NW. Rangoon ; lat. 17° 8 N,, long. 95° 53’ E. In 
1825, its stockade extended for nearly a mile along 
the bank of the river; in 1827, the British embassy 
tound ‘this place considerably enlarged and 
strengthened. It is noted for the action, in the 
tirst_ named year, in which Bundoola, the Birmese 
leader, was Killed by a stray bomb. 

DOONGURPOOR, an inl. town of Hindostan, 
prov. Grujerat, 82m, NE, Ahmedabad ; lat. 28° 54/ 
X., long, 78° 50’ E, Little is recorded respecting 
this town or its territory; the mounds enclosing 
the Doongurpoor lake are said to be built of solid 
blocks of marble. The rajahs are acknowledged 
to be the senior branch of the reigning sovereigns 
of Odeypoor; the majority of their subjects are 
Bheels, Bands of Arabs and Sindies, previously 
in the service of the rajah, harassed and laid waste 
this district, till a stop was put to their ravages 
by the British troops, 

DOOSHIAK, a town of Persia, prov. Scistan, of 
which it is the cap., near the Helmunb, and about 
54m, E, from Zurrah; lat, 31° 8’ N., long, 63° 10 
E. The modern city is small and compact, but the 
ruins cover a vast extent of ground. It is pom 
lous, has a good bazaar, and fhe inhab., who 
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in the Persian manner, have a more civilised ap- 
pearance than the other natives of Seistan, The 
country in the vicinity is open, well-cultivated, 
and produces wheat. and barley in sufficient quan- 
tities to be exported to Herat: the pasturage is 
also good and abundant. Its ruins show that it 
was formerly of much greater extent than at pre- 
sent; and is supposed to be identical with the 
of Ptolemy. 

DORCHESTER, a parl, bor. and town of Eng 
land, eap. co. Dorset, div. Dorchester, hund. Ug - 
gescombe, on a gentle elevation adjoining the 
Frome, 125 m, SW. by W. London by road, and. 
3405 m, by London and South Western railway. 
Pop. 6,823 in 1861, The town consists chiefly of 
three wide streets, diverging from a central area 
in the direction of the lines of road to London, 
Exeter, and Weymouth, It is well built, par- 
tially paved, and lighted with gas; and is very 
clean, It is more than two-thirds surroundsd by 
a fine avenue, commanding extensive and diversi- 
fied views. Vordington Field, an unenclosed tract 
of fertile land, 7 m. in circ., adjoins the town on 
the S,: itis partly arable, partly pasture, and held 
ou lives from the duchy of Cornwall. There are 
8 churches—2 modern, on ancient sites, and ? old, 
with many curious monuments, and a lofty pinna- 
cled tower; 4 dissenting chapels; a free grammar 
school, founded in 1579, with 2 exhibitions to St. 
Johi’s Coll,, Cambridge, and one to either univer- 
sity; 3 sets of almshouses; a small theatre; a 
town-hall built in 1791, with a market-place under 
it; a shire hall, in which the county assizes and 
quarter sessions are held, and a county gaol and 
house of correction, built on Howard's plan, at an 
expense of above 16,0001, and occupying the site 
of the ancient castle. ‘There are large barracks in 
the vicinity. Market, Sat. and Wed. Fairs, 
Candlemas day, Trinity Monday, St. Joln’s day, 
St. James's day. hese are large sheep and lamb 
fairs ; large tlocks of a valuable breed, named from 
the place, being kept on the extensive sheep walks 
of the vicinity. Formerly the town was a con- 
siderable seat of the woollen manufacture; but at 
present its chief dependence is on commercial busi- 
ness. It has breweries noted for the superiority of 
their ale; and there are annual races in Septem- 
ber, Dorchester has returned 2 mems, to the H. 
of C. from the 2ist Edw, I, Previously to the 
Reform Act, the franchise was confined to inhabit- 
ants of the bor. paying to church and poor in re- 
spect of their personal estates, and to such persons 
as paid to church and poor in respect. of their real 
estates within the bor. Registered electors 458 in 
1865. Under the Municipal Act it is governed 
by 4 aldermen and J2 councillors: its municipal 
limits coincide with the parl, oues, Annual valne 
of real property assessed to income tax, 23,3142 in 
1857, and 25,5142, in 1862. 

Dorchester was one of the principal stations of 
the Romans in England. It was called by them 
Durnovaria and Dunium, and has still to boast of 
many interesting relics of its Roman masters, 
They had surrounded it with a wall and a fosse ; 
part of the former having been standing so late as 
1802, and ‘great part’ of it was standing in 1775, 
when visited by Stukeley. (Itinerarium Curiosum, 
P 163.) Maiden Castle, about 1 mile SW. of the 

wn, i5 also supposed to have been constracted by 
the Romans as a summer camp, castra estiva, ‘It 
is an irregular ellipse, surrounded by double ditches 
and ramparts; the former of great depth and the 
latter high and steep. ‘Fhe imner aréa comprises 
about 44 acres, Poundbury Castle, nearer the 
town, on its NW, side, is also supposed to be & 
Roman work ; but, though of the same character, 












s | it is of very inferior dimensions to Maiden Castle. 
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But the most interesting Roman remain near Dor- 
chester is the amphitheatre, about 3 m. SW. from 
the town, the most perfect structure of its kind in 
England. The arena, or inner floor of the amphi- 
theatre, is level with the surrounding plain ; while 
the sloping sides,on which were seats for the 
spectators, and which are formed of masses of 
chalk, rise 80 ft. above it, Its dimensions are very 
large; the Jength of the longest external diameter 
being 8434 ft., and that of the shortest external 
diameter 339} do,: its longest intemal diameter 
js 218, and its shortest 163 ft. When complete, 
it is supposed to have been capable of accommo- 
dating about 13,000 spectators. In modern times, 
it has been occasionally used as a place of punish- 
Went; and on one occasion, on 2% woman being 
humt in the arena, 10,000 persons are reported to 
have been congregated within the amphitheatre, 
to witness the horrible spectacle. It is to be re- 
gretted that this classical remain has not been 
yreserved with due care, und that its arena has 
heen repeatedly profaned by the plough. ‘The 
assizes held at Dorchester in September, 1685, are 
famous, or rather infamous, for the judicial mur- 
ders of Judge Jetiries, 

DORDOGNE, one of the largest déps, of France, 
comprising the ancient prov. of Perigord, andl part 
of Guienne ; between lat. 44° 85’ and 45° 42’ N,, 
and long. 0° and 1°27’ E.; having N. Charente 
and Haute Vienne, E. Corréze and Lot, S. Lot-et- 
Garonne, and W. Gironde, Charente, 4nd Charente- 
Inférieure. Greatest length and breadth, about 
70m. each, Area, 918,256 hectares; pop, 501,687 
in 1861, Several hill-ranges intersect Dordoune, 
those in the N. belonging to the Limousin, and 
those in the S. to the Auvergne mountain chains, 
‘The principal summits are in the SE,, but none is 
more than about 650 ft. high, Chief rivers, the 
Dordogne, Vizere, Isle, Dronne, &c., all of which 
have aSW, course. The Dordogne, resulting from 
the union of the rivulets Dor and Degne, rises in 
the Mont d’Or, Puy-de-Déme, flows at first SW., 
and afterwards due W. throngh Correze, Lot, Dor- 
degne, and Gironde, and ultimately joins the Ga- 
yonne, about 13 m, below Bordeaux, after a course 
of nearly 220 m., 167 of which are navigable. 
Climate rather damp, but upon the whole healthy: 
the winter and spring are rainy seasons; the 
summer is very dry: vivlent storms frequently 
occur, There are but 46,400 hectares of rich land, 
principally in the valleys of the Dordogne ani the 
other larger streams; the smaller valleys are for 
the most part narrow and unproductive, aud a large 
portion of the dép, consists of azid heaths and 
wastes, over which the traveller may journ 
leagues without secing a single hamlet. Sufficient 
cor ix, however, grown for home consumption ; 
Principally rye, maize, and millet, The chestnut 
crops are important, and a good deal of walnut oil 
jamade, The culture of the vine is pursued to a 
considerable extent, the average annual produce of 
wine being about 650,000 hectolitres. The white 
wine of Bergerac is greatly estcemed, though it is 
imoatly on the left bank of the Dordogne that the 
best white wines of the dep, are grown; the right 
bank is more famous for its red wines. ‘There are 
few meadows, (came is very plentiful. - Iron, 
copper, lead, cadmium, manganese, coal, and lig- 
nite ate mined; and murble, alabaster, granite, 
lithographic stone, &c., quarried, Working in 
metals, especially in iron and steel, and the manu- 
facture of papex, are the chief branches of manufae- 
turing industry. Coarse woollens, serges, leather, 
kid gloves, earthenware, zuod beer, liqucurs, brandy, 
and blue vitriol are, however, also made in the dep. 
‘The patés of Perigneux, and its truttled turkeys 
and other poultry, are held in the highest estima- 
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tion both in France and other countries,.and sup- 
port a considerable trade. Dordogne is divided 
into 5 arrond., 47 cantons, and 583 communes. 
Chief towns, Perigueux, the cap., Bergerac and 
Sarlat. Perigord was from the 9th to the 15th 
century under the jurisdiction of its own comnts : 
Henry IV., a part of whose patrimony it was, 
whited it to the French crown. 

DORKING, a.market-town, and par. of Eng- 
land, co. Surrey, hund, Wotton, near the Mole, 
aud on the high road from London to Brighton ; 
2im. SSW. the former by read, and 29m, by 
South Eastern railway, Pop. of town 4,061, and 
of par, 6,997 in 1861. Area of par. 10,150 acres, 
Dorking is finely situated on the. side of a sand- 
stone hill, many of the houses having cellars ex- ~ 
cavated in the rock; it has wide streets, and is a 
well-built, well-payed, neat country town, The 
country round is remarkably beautiful ; it is well, 
wooded, and presents a succession of fine bold 
hills and rich valleys, with a great number of fine 
seuts, The church is a large ancient structure, 
and there is a good town-hall and some alms- 
houses in the vicinity. Dorking has the finest 
breed of fowls in England; they have siz claws, 
and the capons fatten to an immense size. The 
castom of Borough English, by which the youtigest 
son succeeds to copyhuld property, prevails in this 
maanor, 

DORNOCH, a market-town, and the only royal 
burgh in Sutherland, Scotland, on a low sandy 
beach, NE. coast of the Dornoch Frith, 53 m, N. 
Inverness, Pop. 433 in 1861, ‘The sea approaches 
to about 150 yards of the town, yet does not confer 
on it the advantages of a sea-port, there being no 
harbour, Jt is a mean-looking town, with many 
marks of poverty and decay. Jt has no source of 
municipal revenue, except the customs levied at 
six annual fairs; but as these are on the decline, 
the income of the town is suffering accordingly. 
It was made a royal burgh by Charles I. in 1628, 
Domoch is chiefly remarkable fur its cathe 
and as having once been the seat of the bishop of 
Caithness. ‘The cathedral is supposed to have 
been built by Richard Murray, bishop of the see, 
who died in 1245, and who was afterwards canon- 
ised. (Keith's Scottish Bishops, 1824, p, 209.) 
The remains of the buildings are extenstve and 
magnilicent. ‘lhe present parish charch consists 
of three aisles of he old cathedral; and under- 
veath it is the burying-place of the noble family 
of Sutherland, A’ portion of the bishop's palace 
serves as the county court-room and gaol. A 
monastery of Red Friars was founded here by Sir 
Patrick Murray in 1271, of which the ruins have 
entirely disappeared, (1b, 397.) Dornoch unites 
with Wick, Cromarty, Dingwall, Tain and Kirk- 
wall, in sending a mem, to the H. of C. 

DORPAT, or DERPT (Russ. Jourief), a town 
of Russia in Europe, gov, Riga, cap. distr., on the 
Embach, and on the high road between Riga aud 
Petersburg, 150 m, NE, the former, and 170 m. 
SE. the latter city. Pop. 14,650 in 1858, The 
town, which is well built, is divided into three 
separate portions—Dorpat Proper, and the suburbs 
of Riga and Petersburg. It has a fino market- 
place, a stonc bridge over the I:mbach, and a ca- 
thedral, now partly in rains, but which formerly 
had a nave supported by 24 arches and surmounted 
by two towers. The old fortifications, with some 
of the ditches, have been converted into orna- 
mental gardens, shrubberies, and public walks; It 
is surrounded by hills, which, as well as the banks 
of the river, offer many tine points of view. 

Dorpat is the seat of a university, which in 
18g2 had 45 professors and above 700 students, 
‘his institution was originally founded by Gus- 
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tavus Adolphus of Sweden, in 1632. After suffer- 
ing numerous vicissitudes during the wars between 
Sweden and Russia, and having been removed to 
Pernau, it was re-established in Dorpat in 1802 
ly the emperor Alexander I. The university 
possesses a library of 80,000 vols., a musdum of, 
arts, an observatory with some excellent instru- 
ments, cabinets of physical, chemical, mineralo- 
gical, zoological, and pathological subjects, an 
anatomical museum, a collection of agricultural 
models, and a botanical garden containing many 
rare plants: it has attached to it a hospital, 
theological and philological seminari 3, and an 
institute for the education of professors. Though 
considered as especially belonging to this and the 
adjacent governments, it is much resorted to from 
many other. parts of Russia. Dorpat also con- 
tains a gymnasium and a normal primary schoul, 

‘The town is believed to have been founded jn 
1030," It was subsequently taken by the Teutonic 
knights, who erected it into a bi hoprie in 1224, 
Its commerce now began to flouri h, and at one 
period it ranked as one of the Hanse Towns, It 
was afterwards alternately in the power of the 
Poles, Swedes, and Russians; the latter haye re- 
tained possession of it since 1704, 

DORSET, a marit. co, on the S. coast of Eng- 
Jand, having §. the British Chanr el, E. Hants, 
N. Wilts and Somerset, and W. Devonshi: . Area, 
987 square miles, or 632,025 acres, of which about 
200,000 are arable, 400,000 are meadow and pasture, 
and the rest heath. Surface beautifully diversi 
climate mild and salubrious, not being so rainy as 
in some districts more to the W. Soil principally 
chalk, sand, gravel, and loam. The vale of Black- 
more, traversed by the Stour, containing 170,000 
acres, and some other tracts in the W. part of the 
co, and along the coast, are eminently fertile and 
beautiful; but the distinguishing feature of the 
co, is the extent of its chalky downs, depastured 
by large flocks of sheep, and round Poole Har- 
dour there are large tracts uf heath, Agriculture 
i a medium state of advancement; but more im- 
proved in the E, than in the W. districts, Hemp 
and flax are a good deal grown, but less now than 
formerly. Water meadows exteusive, and their 
management. well wderstood. ‘The greater part 
of the co. is in grass, ‘There are some very large 
dairies; they are not generally looked after by the 
farmers, but let, at so much per cow, to dairymen, 
Inany of whom have made large fortunes. ‘Stock 
of sheep estimated at between 600,000 and 700,000, 
Property in large estates, Farms of various sizes, 
but mostly large: they are let for 14 or 21 years, 
the rents, in most places, being paid once a year, 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Somerset House, and others 
of the principal buildings in London, as well as in 
the greater number of the towns in the S. of Eng- 
land, bave been constructed of stone brought from 
the freestone quarries in the Isle of Portland in 
this co; and the Isle of Purbeck supplies the pot- 
teries of Staffordshire with the clay used in the 
manufacture of the finer sorts of carthenware, 
‘There are considerable manufactures of flax and 
hemp at Beaminster, Netherbury, and Bridport. 
Shirt buttons are made at Shaft sbury and Blaud- 
ford; silk is spun at Sherborne and Gillingham, 
and wool at Fordington and Lyme Regis, Prin. 
cipal rivers, Stour and Frome. Principal towns, 
Poole, Shaftesbury, Weymouth, fnd Melcombe 
Regis.’ Dorset has $4 hundreds and 271 parishes, 
and returas 13 mems. to the II. of C., viz. 3 for 
the eo, 2 cach for the bors, of Bridport, Dor- 
chester, Poole, and Weymoath, and i each for 
Shaftesbury aud Warcham, Registered electors 
for ‘co. 6,221 in 1865. Pop, 188,789 in 1861, in- 
habiting 37,709 houses, “Apnual value of Seal 
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property assessed to income fax, 863,715/, in 1857, 
and $40,371/, in 1862, 

DORT, or DORDRECHT, a partially fortified 
town of S, Holland, on an island formed by the 
great inundation of 1421, on the S. side of the 
Waal, a branch of the Maesc, 10 m. SE. Rotter- 
dam, on the railway from Antwerp to Rotterdam, 
Pop. 25,260 in 1861. Dort is a dull, though a 
tolerably well-built town: its streets are lined 
with houses of an antique fashion, tHe gables of 
which are turned outwards, ‘They rise with many 
grotesquely ornatnented windows and crow-steps 
to a considerable altitude; while the practice of 
painting the bricks a bright red, and the orna- 
mental stones and cornices a light colour, adds to 
their fantastic appearance, A number of the 
houses, as appears from the dates carved on their 
exterior, were erected during the period of Spanish . 
eecupation, previously to 1572, The principal 
public buildings are the town-hall, a fine edifice, 
and the church, an old Gothic structure, 300 fe, 
long by 150 broad, with a heavy square tower eon. 
spicuous from a great distance, The latter build. 
ing is paved entirely with flat monumental stones, 
some of which are of great antiquity; and its 
walls are swrounded with Monuments, which the 
Dutch ingeniously preserved during the occupa- 
tion of the country by the French, by concealing 
them with a sereen of plaster, The church alse 
contains a marble pulpit, highly ormamented with 
elaborate and elegant carving. The hall in which 
the famous synod of Dort. held its sittings is still 
in excellent preservation, but is now a theatre, 
Dort is surrounded on the land side with fortitica- 
tions; on the side of the Waal it has several 
«quays, and a good harbour, from which two canals 
lead into the middle of the town, It is the centre 
of aconsiderable trade in flax, which is grown in 
great quantities in its vicinity, and a good deal of 
which is shipped for England and Ireland. Tt has 
also a large trade in corn, salt-fish, train-oil, and 
timber ; the latter article is floated down from the 
Upper Rhine in immense tafts, which, when sold, 
often realise from 25,0002, to 33,0002, ‘There are 
many windmills for sawing deals in ani near 
Dort, some sugar and salt refineries, linen-bleach-~ 
ing, tobaceo, and white lead manufactories, and 
building docks. Dort is one of the oltest cities in 
the country; was the original residence of the 
counts of Holland, and, in 1752, the seat of the 
first mecting of the states at which the indepen- 
dence of the Seven United Provinces was de- 
clared ; but the most memorable ara in its history: 
is that of the Synod of Dort, to which reference 
has been already made, held in consequence of a 
schism in the reformed charch. James Arminius, 
professor of divinity in the university of Leyden, 
‘having rejected the doctrine of Calvin with ro.* 
spect to predestination and grace, obtained the 
support of Grotius, Barneveldt, and other learned 
; and eminent persons, as well as of considerable 
number of the middle and lower classes, lis 
j tenets were, however, opposed with extreme vehe- 
|mence, and were represented as of the most dan. 
| serous description, ‘The disputes that grew out 
of this controversy being not unfrequently at- 
tended with temult and bloodshed, the States 
General at last agreed to reer the subject in ilis- 
pute to a council or syuod for its decision. ‘This 
| synod, which excited the greatest interest through- 
out Protestant Europe, assembled on the 13th of 
| November, 1618, and continued its sittings till the 
25th of May, 1619: it was attended not merely 
by all the most eminent divines of the United 
Provinces, but also by deputies from the refermed 
churches of England, Scotland, and Switzerland, 
The Calvinists having a decided majority in the 
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aasembly, all its decisions were in conformity to 
their views, The distinctive doctrines of Ar- 
wninianism were pronounced to be pestilential 
errors and corruptions of the true faith; and this 
was followed up by: the excommunication.of the 
Arminians, the suppression of their religious as- 
semblies, and the deprivation of their ministers. 

These unjust and violent proceedings, being 
aggravated by political animosities, led to the 
most deplorable results. In the persecution to 
which they gave rise, the eminent statesman 
Barneveldt, though at the age of seventy-two, 
lost his life on the scaffold; many distinguished 
Arminians were driven into exile; and even Gro- 
tius was condemned to a perpetual imprisonment, 
from which he was only extricated by the sagacity, 
courage, and devotion of his wife. But after the 
death of Prince Maurice, the great enemy of the 
Arminians, in 1625, this persecution relaxed; and 
most of the exiles were soon after allowed to re~ 
turn to Holland, The Arminian doctrine is now 
very widely diffused, even among those who pro- 
fess to differ from it, (See Moshcim, iv. 439-466, 
8vo, edit.) 

DOUAL, a strongly fortified town of France, 
dép. du Nord, cap, arrond., situated very ad- 
vantageously for commerce, on the Scarpe, 18 m. 
8. Lille, on the railway from Paris to Lille. Pop. 
24,486 in 1861. The town is well built, and the 
Principal square is large and handsome ¢ it is sur- 
rounded with old irregular walls, flanked with 
towers, and is farther defended by a fort on the 
tight bank of the river, about 2m. N.Douai, The 
town contains large establishments of artillery, # 
superb arsenal, and one of the three royal cannon 
foundries in the kingdom, It is the seat of a sub- 

efectnire, of an imperial court for the dépts, du 
Nord and the Pas-de-Calais, a tribunal of primary 
jurisdiction, a royal college with 262 pupils, a royal 
school of artillery, an Académie Universitaire, which 
has replaced its celebrated university, founded in 
1862 ; with schools of design and music, a prim 
normal school, a public library with 28,000 printed 
vols, and 600 MSS., museums of painting and anti- 
quities, cabinets of natural history and medical 
science, a botanical garden, two hospitals, on 
orphan asylum, and a theatre. Industry and the 
arts are alike thriving in Dousi. It has fabrics of 
Jace, tulles, gauze, cotton stuffs, thread, and earth- 
enware, glass and soap works, and salt and sugar 
Tefineries ; with a considerable trade in tlax, which 
is extensively cultivated in its neighbourhood, 
Donai is very ancient, having existed previously 
to the invasion of Julius Civsar. Its possession 
‘was guaranteed to France by the treaty of Utrecht, 

DOUBS, a frontier dep. of France, in the E, part 
of the kingdom, formerly o in Franche- 
Comté, having N. and NW, the dcps. Haut-Rhin 
and Haute Sadne, SW. that of Fura, and E. Swit- 
zerland, Length, NE. to SW.. about GU m. 
breath varying from 20m, in the N, to 50 m. 
the $.; area, 522,755 hectares, Pop, 296,280 in 
1861, Four collateral mountain chains belonging 
to the Jura system intersect the dep. in nearly its 
entire length, decreasing in height from E, to W., 
and naturally dividing the surface into a moun- 
tain, hill, and plain region. The loftiest summit 
of the E. range, Mount Suchet, is 5,283 ft, above 
the level of the sea: the principal elevation of the 
W. range rises to only 953 ft, The plain country 
to the W. of the latter range is the most fertile, 
“and well fitted for the growth of all kinds of corn, 
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parts with ice and snow for six months of the 
year. Chief rivers Doubs, Loué, and Ognon. The 
former rises at the foot of Mount Rixon, and, after 
a very tortuous course through the dep., it pro- 
ceeds SW. through that of Jura, and a part of 
Saéne-et-Loire, and ultimately joins the Sadne at 
Verdun, From Besangon to near Montbeliard, the 
Donbs forms a part of the navigable canal between 
the Rhine and the Rhone. ‘There are many small 
rivers and some large marshes. Climate variable 
and rather cold, but generally healthy. Wheat, 
rye, maize, hemp, pulse, fruits, wines, é&c,, are 
grown in the valleys and low country, which the 
inhabs. exchange with those of the mountainous 
districts for barley, flax, cheese, drugs, and timber. 
Agriculture very backward: fallows are so com- 
mon as usually to occupy nearly a third part of 
the cultivable land,—a waste that might be 
wholly, or almost wholly, avoided by the substi- 
tution of green crops, at the same time that a 
great additional supply of food for cattle and of 
manure would be obtained. According to official 
tables, 120,646 hectares of land are occupied with 
forests ; and this is one of the few French deps. in 
which the planting of trees is actively going on, 
Meadow lands are extensive; in the arrond. of 
Montbeliard they are well irrigated, ‘The rearing 
of cattle is pursued to a considerable extent, as 
well as the manufacture of cheese similar to that 
of Gruyére, This branch of industry is mostly 
conducted either by the proprietors of from 40 to 
60 cows, or by associations of small proprietors, 
whose share of the cheese is in proportion to the 
quantity of milk they respectively furnish, The 
total annual produc! of cheese is estimated at 
2,500,000 kilogrammes, worth 1,650,000 fr.; of 
butter, 260,000 kilogr., value 260,000 fr, Iron, 
coal, and lignite are mined, and gypsum, marble, 
and_ building-stone, quarried. Frere are about. 
20 iron-works in the dep. which supply yearly 
1,700,000 kilogr. of bar iron, 7,030,000 Kiloer. of 
cast. do., 2,400,000 kilogr. of iron wire, 150,000 
kilogr. of pointes, 640,000 kilogr. of iron plates, 
and 30,000 chests of tinned ware. The establish- 
ment at Audincourt alone yields 5,000,000 kilogr. 
| of cast and forged iron, ‘atchmaking employs 
ahout 2,000 artisans, and about 60,000 watches 
, are made annually in Besangon. Cutlery, copper 
wares, paper, leather, liqueurs, bottles, and a few 
fabrics of different kinds, are amongst the other 
principal manufactures, The exports of the dep, 
are chiefly cattle, cheese, butter, timber, iron, hard- 
ware, watches, and agricultural implements; its 
imports corn, wines, brandy, cotton, woollen, and 
other fabrics, Doubs is divided into 4 arrond., 
27 cantons, and 640 communcs, Chief towns, 
Besangon, the cap., Pontarlier, and Montebeliard. 
About’ 25,000 of the pop, are Protestants. ‘This 
dep, formed a part of the circle of Burgundy under 
Charles V.; it was annexed to the French crown 
by Louis XTV, in 1660, 

DOUGLASS, the principal town of the Isle of 
| Man, on the E. coast of which it is situated, at the 
‘mouth of the Blackwater, on a circular hay, 80 m. 
; NW. Liverpool; lat. 54° 12’ N., long 4° 257 47” W, 

Pop. 9,894 in 1861, ‘The town has some good 
streets and buildings; but, speaking generally, the 
former are narrow and dirty. It has, however, 
been a good deal improved of late years, in conse- 
quence of the intlux of visitors from Liverpool and 
other places, in summer, attracted by the facilities 
for sea-bathing, and by the partial exemption from 
taxation enjoyed by residents in the island. (See 
Man, Iste or.) The steam-packets to and from 
Liverpool, Belfast, and Glasgow frequently touch 
at Douglass. Castle Mona, near the beach, a little 
NE. Trom the town, formerly the property and 
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residence of the dukes of Athol, has been sold, and 
is now converted into a hotel. There is here a 
pier 520 ft. in length, with a light-house at its 
head. The harbour dries at low water; but vessels 
drawing 10 ft. water may enter’ it at high-water 
neaps, and those drawing 14 ft. at high water 
springs. The anchorage in‘ stormy weather is but 
indifferent, The parish church is 2 m. from the 
town; but it has three other churches, one of 
which is a handsome structure, with chapels for 
Catholics, Methodists, ant Independents, It has 
also assembly-rooms, a public library, a Lancas- 
trian schovl, and several charitable foundations. 
‘The custom-house is one of its best buildings. 

DOULENS, or DOULLENS, a town of France, 
dép. Somme, cap. arrond., on the Authie, 16m. N. 
Amiens. Pop, 4,932 in 1861. Its citadel, formerly 
considered one of the bulwarks of Picardy, was re- 
paired by Vauban, and is very strong. ‘The church 
of St. Martin is remarkable for beauty and light- 
ness of style: the town has two hospitals, a theatre, 
and a large cotton-spinning factory. 

DOUNE, a market town of Scotland, co, Perth, 
on the N, bank of the Teith, a tributary of the 
Forth, 7 m, NW. Stirling. Pop, 1,256 mm 1861, 
The town consists of three streets, radiating from 
a centre where the market-cross stands. Its only 
public building is the parish church, a Gothic 
editice with a handsome tower. It is famous for 
its annual cattle, sheep, and horse fairs, s1x_in 
number, one of them lasting three days, The 
cattle and sheep are from the highlands, and ate 
lean, and purchased to be fattened either in the 
Lowlands of Scotland or in England. The cotton 
manufactory of Deanston B within less than a 
mile of the town, on the bank of the Teith, and is 
driven by water. It belongs to a Glasy: 
pany, and gives employment to 700 individuals in 
spinning, weaving, and bleaching, Doune Castle, 
which is within a few handred yards of the town, 
on an elevated peninsula formed by the junction 
of the Ardoch with the Teith, was one of the 
strongest Scottish fortresses, Jt was originally 
the seat of the earls of Mentcith, It was occa- 
sionally the residence of Mary Queev of Scots. It 
was, for a while, in the hands of the rebels in 
1745, It gives the second title to the nebic family 
of Moray, whose property it has long beep. It has 
a square tower 80 ft, high; the walls are 10 ft. 
thick, ‘The bridge of Teith, in the immediate 
vivinity of the town, was built in 1535 by Robert 
Spittal, tailor to Margaret, wife of James IV. and 
daughter of Henry VII. 

DOULO (Spau, DueKo, an, Durius), one of the 
principal rivers of Spain and Portugal, through 
the N. part of both which it flows, It rises in the 
Sierra de Olbion, prov, Soria, Old Castile, about 
Jat, 42° N. and long. 2° 50° W, At first it rans 
SE, and then S, te near Soria, but thence on- 
ward its direction is generally W., through the 
kingdoms of Leon and Portugal to its mouth in 
the Atlantic: in Int. 419 8 N., long, 8° 38° W., 2 
m. W, Oporto, From near Miranda to beyond 
‘Torre de Moncoryo, however, it tlews almost due 
SW.,, forming the boundary between the Spanish 
prov, of Salamanca and the Vortusnese prov, of 
‘Tras-os-Montes, It afterwards separates the lat- 
ter prov. and Minho from Heira, ‘The length of 
its entire course is estimated at 4500 m.; it receives 
the Pisuerga, Seguilla, Esla (itf principal tribu- 
tary), Sabor, ‘Tua, and Tameza on the right, and 
the Grado, Eresma, Tormes, Agueda, Cou, -‘Ta- 
vora, Paiva, &., on the left side: its basin may 
be considered the most extensive in the whole 
peninsula, Jt runs for the most part through 
deep and narrow valleys; its bed is generally 
narrow, and its current very rapid. it is’ how- 






































DOVER 
ever navigable as far as San Joho de Pesquiera, 
about 70 m. E. by N. Oporto; and since the Wine © 
Company of the Upper Douro have partially re- 
moved some obstacles that existed at that point, 
it has been rendered available for flat-bottomed 
beats as high as Torre de Moncorvo, 100 m, from 
the ocean, It has a bar at its mouth, and its 
navigation is liable to be seriously affected by 
Jreshes, or sudden swellings, occasioned by rains, 
&c., to which it is very subject. (See OrorTo.) 
Soria, Aranda-de-Duero, Toro, and Zamora in 
Spain: and in Portugal Miranda, San Joao de 
Pesquiera, and Oporto, are situated on its banks, 
Sixteen stone bridges cross it at various points, 
besides which it presents numerous fords, 
DOVER (vulgarly DOVOR), a Cinque Port, 
parl. borough, and town of England, co. Kent, 
lathe St. Augustine, hund. Bewsborough, 69 m. 
SE. London by road, and 88 m, by South Eastern 
railway. Pop, 25,325 in 1861. The town stands 
on the SE. shore of the co, on the straits of 
Dover, in a valley formed by the depression of the 
chalk strata, 27 m, NW. by W. Calais, and 21 m, 
from the nearest part of the French coast. It is 
traversed by a small stream, which empties itself 
into the harbour. The town consists of one prin- 
cipal street, extending upwards of a mile in the 
direction of the valley, shorter ones branching 
from it on each side, and ranges of houses on the 
shore, What may be called the New Town of 
ver, built chiefly for the reception of occasional 
visitors during the bathing season, is under the 
castle cliffs on the E,: the old part of the town is 
irregular, and the streets narrow ; but the whole 
is improving. In consequence of the increase of 
building, the villages of Charlton and Buckland: 
lave become continuous portions of the town. It 
has two ancient par. churches, St. Mary’s and St. 
James's, the former rebuilt in 1844; another St. 
James, erected in 1862, at a cost of 10,0002, and’ 
twelve dissenting chapels, ‘There is also a school, 
founded in 1789, for forty-five boys and thirty- 
four girls, now incorporated with a national school, 
which educates 400 children; a. girl’s school of 
industry, established 1819; an infant school; a 
savings’ bank; a dispensary, and many minor 
charities; a town-hall and gaol; theatre and 
assembly rooms, built in 1790; public libraries, 
reading-rooms, and baths, on the Vrarine Parade, 
‘The harbour, formed by the mouth of the small 
stream which runs through the town, called the 
Dour or Plut, consists of an inner and outer har- 
hour, of 64 and 74 acres respectively. Vessels of 
200 tons can come up to the quays, and those of 
400 tons can cuter the port. ‘There is a great 
Harbour of Refuge outside the port, formed by a 
nite pier a mile in length, known as the Ad-’ 
pier, ‘The mail steamers to and from 
land and discharge passengers at this pier, 
the railway trains run’ along it, close to’ the 
o arter of James [., the lord warden 
of the Cinque Ports, and ten other commissioners, 
were appointed conservators of the harbour, On 
an eminence bounding the SE, side of the valley 
stands the castle, an immense collection of ancient 
and modern works, occupying an area of about 
i t is approached by a bold ascent,’ 
mmanded by the higher groand on 
the W. and SW. There are remains of ramparte, 
and of a temple, bath, and Pharos, sepposed to be. 
of Roman construction, Previously to the last | 
French war, the works were much dilapidated, * 
but they were then repaired. and greatly aug 
mented. ‘There are upper and lower courts, sur 





































sounded (except towards the sea) by curtains and 


| large dry ditches; in the centre of the former is a 
; spacious keep, built’by Henry UL, and now form. 


DOVER : 
ing a bomb-proof magaxine; the curtain of the 


Jower court is flanked, at irregular intervals. by 
ten towers of various construction—the oldest 
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fended against the Dauphin-of France, by Hugh 
de Burgh, earl of Kent. In the civil war it 
was taken by stratagem, in 164%, by the Repub- 


built by Earl Godwin, the others at different | licans. 


times during the Norman dynasty: with these, 
subterranean passages communicate from the 
ditch: there are also four or five ancient wells, 
excavated to the depth of 370 ft. The modern 
works consist of batteries with heavy artillery, 
casemates, covered ways, a large vault, excavated 
in the chalk, and barracks capable of lodging 
2,000 troops, The lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports is always constable of the castle. The 
heights on the E, side the valley were also 
strongly fortified during the last war, and. the 
fortifications have been greatly strengthened in 
Tecent years, annual grants of parliament being 
allowed for the purpose. The grant for the 
financial year 1864-5 amounted to 231,3362. 
‘These fortifications are garrisoned by 2,500 troops, 
under the command of a brigadier-general. 
‘There is a military hospitak on the S, side of the 
town, Dover has a busy, thriving appearance, 
its chief traffic being derived from the influx of 
passengers to and from the Continent: of late 
years, also, its popularity, as a fashionable sea- 
bathing place, has considerably increased. There 
ate large paper mills in the vicinity, and in the 
town a brewery and private docks, where ship- 
building is carried on to some extent, and rope, 
sail, and other establishments connected with the 
supply of shipping. ‘The intercourse with Calais 
and other French ports, and also with London, is 
almost wholly carried on by steamers, The coast- 
ing trade consists chiefly of corn exported to Lon- 
dou, and coals imported from the northern conn- 
ties. ‘The port comprixes the creck of Folkestone, 
and the stations of Hythe and Romney. About 
ninety-five vessels, of the aggregate burden of 
5,000 tons, belong to the port. 

Dover, under the Municipal Reform Act, is 
divided into three wards, with six aldermen and 
eighteen councillors, and the parl, and manicipal 
limits coincide. Previously to the act, the go- 
verning body consisted of a mayor, twelve jurats, 
and thirty-six common councilmen, who, like the 

* magistrates of the other Cinque Ports, enjoyed 
several peculiar privileges in the trial of crimes, 
&e,; but these are now either wholly done away 

* with, or greatly abridged. The constable of the 
castle has still, however, the jurisdiction of a 
sheriff within the Cinque Port limits ; writs from 
the superior courts are directed to him, and his 





warrant is executed by an officer called Bodar;! 
the debtors’ prison being in the castle: a court of | 


Lodemanage is also still held for licensing and 
roguiating pilots. 

Dover has returned two members to the H. of 
C. from the 18th Edw. I. Previously to the Re- 
form Act, the right of voting was in the freemen ; 
the right of freedom being acquired by birth, by 
marriage (during the wife's life), by the pos- 
session of a freehold within the town and port, 
by gift. and purchase. Registered electors, 2,207 
in $865, Gross annual valuc of real property 
assessed to income-tax. 121,0154 in 1857, and 
117,5024, in 1862. 

Dover was a station ofthe Romans, by whom it 
was called Dubris; and being situated nearer to 
the Continent than any other town in England, it 
was long regarded as of the highest importance, 


and as being, in fact, the key of the kingdom, At! 
» the remains of a. 
‘emplars, where King ' 


Swypgticld, near the town, ‘a 
preceptory of the Knights 3 
John surrendered his crown, and received it back 
from the Pope’s legate, in acknowledgment ef supe- 








tiority, In 1216, the castle was successfully de- i 
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Dpver cliffs lie both.on the E. and W. sides of 
the town, ‘Lhe noble description in Shakspeare 
is applicable to the latter; but the cliff to which 
the poet alluded having been undermined and 
thrown down, those that remain do not quite 
come up to the description, 

DOWLETABAD (The Fortunate City; Hind. 
Deoghir), an inland town and fortress of Hin- 
dostan, proy. Aurungabad, and its original cap., 
dom, of the Nizam, 7m. NW, Aurungabad ; lat. 
19° 57’ N., long. 75° 25° E. The fortress stands 
upon an isolated conical granite rock, the summit 
of which is about 500 ft. above the plain below, 
and which has been scarped for one-third nearly 
of its height, so as to present. all round the ap- 
pearance of a perpendicular cliff, An outer wall 
of no strength surrounds the fort; but three other 
lines of walls and gates must be passed before 
arriving at the ditch, the causeway across which 
will admit of only two persons abreast, and which 
is defended by a building with battlements on the 
opposite side. ‘The mode of access to this singular 
hill fortress is thus described by the Earl of 
Munster:—‘The governor led the way through 
an excavation into the heart of the rock, so low 
that I was obliged to stoop nearly double, But 
after a few paces, a number of torches showed me 
I was in a high vault, and we began to ascend on 
a winding passage, cut through the interior of the 
body of the hill... . This passage was about 12 ft. 
high, and the same broad, and the rise regular, 
At certain distances from this dismal gallery are 
trap-doors with flights of small steep steps leading 
to the ditch below, only wide enough to admit a 
man to pass, also cnt through the solid rock, to 
the water's edge, and unexposed to the fire of the 
assailants, unless they were on the very crest of 
the glacis. We might have been in all ten minutes 
mounting by torchlight, and came out in a sort of 
hollow in the rock about 20 ft, square. On one 
side, leaning against the cliff, was a large iron 
plate, nearly of the same size as the bottom of 
the hollow, with an immense iron poker. On the 
lesiegers having gained the subterranean pas- 
sage, this iron is intended to be laid down over the 
outlet, and a fire placed upon it.’ Near it is a per- 
forated hole in the rock, intended to act as a 
bellows to the fire, The road hence to the summit 
is very steep; in some places it is covered with 
brushwood, in others with small houses, towers, 
and gates: it passes through the governor's resi- 
dence, a good building, surrounded by a verandah 
with J2 arches. On the peak the Nizam’s flag 
flies, and a large brass 24-pounder is mounted; 
but, excepting this, in the whole fortress there are 
but a few 2 and 3 pounders, The pettah presents 
the remains of many buildings of a rough dark- 
coloured stone, but is now in great measure de- 
serted: the interior of the lower fort is a similar 
collection of ruins, and contains a column of great 
diameter and perhaps 160 ft, high, deformed, how- 
ever, by a huge gallery, which encompasses it at 
about. a fourth part of its elevation from the 
ground. From its natural strength, and the la- 
bour that has been bestowed upon it, this fortress 
is looked upon as impregnable; and as there is 
plenty of water (one tank cut, out of the rock is 
only, about 100 yards from the summit), if pro- 
perly defended. it could only be reduced by 
famine. otwithstanding these advantages, it 
was ole of the first fortresses that fell into the 
ands of the Mohammedaus, whe took it by sur~ 
prise, sand phindered it ef immense riches, A.D, 
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1293, Eatl¥ in the 14th éentury; Mohammed IL, 
who made it his residence, nearly rained Dethi by 
‘the absurd project of making its inhabitants re- 
amove to his new capital, It wad afterwards suc- 
cessively possessed ‘by the dynasties of Ahmed 
Nizam Shah, Malik Amber, Shah Jéhan, and the 
French : siuce 1758 ithas belonged t¢ the Nizam’: 
dom. The pagodas of Ellora (which see) are in 
the vicinity of Dowletabad. 

DOWN, a marit. co. of Ireland, prov. Ulster, on 
its W. coast, having S, and E, the Irish Sea, and 
the N, Channel, N, Belfast, Lough, and Antrim, 
and W, Armagh and Louth, - Area, 611,404 imp. 
acres, of which 108,569 are unimproved mountain 
and bog. The extent of arable land, in square 
aniles, was 803 in 1841; 818 in 1851; and 821 in 
1861 (census of Ireland for 1861). ‘The mountains 
of Mourne, in the $. part of the co,, are amongst. 
the highest in Ireland; but, with this and a few 
other exceptions, the surface is abundantly level. 
Soil of.a medium degree of fertility. .There ate 
some large estates; but there is also a fair pro- 
partion of those of mediam size, Farms very 
tmall: those occupied by the better class of 
farmers run from 20 to 50, and a few to 100, 
neres; but the inferior holdings, which are the 
great mass, do not, perhaps, average 5 acres, 
‘The occupiers of the latter formerly depended, in 
fl great degree, on the linen trade; but since its 
decline, or rather since the manufacture began to 
be principally carried on in factories, they have 
had nothing but the land to depend on, and the 
competition for the smallest patches is extreme. 
In this, as in most other parts of Ireland, a new 
tenaut must not only pay the stipulated rent to 
the landiord, but he must also pay a sum to the 
previous vccnpier, whatever may have been the 
cause of his leaving the farm, to ensure his quiet 
possession, ‘This latter sum is called the tenants 

tight; and in Down it frequently amounts to 102, 

autacre! (Minn's Miseries and Beauties of Ireland, 
i. 85, &e.) Still, however, a good many improve- 
anents have heeu introduced of late years, though, 
where the holdings are so small, it would be absurd 
to suppose that agriculture can be far advanced, 
Potatoes, oats, und flax are the principal crops; 
turnips rare; potatoes mostly planted in ‘lazy 
beds,” though drilligg is now pretty common, 
Average rent of land, 16s, an acre. ttages very 
generally whitewashed and neat, The condition 
of the cottiers or peasantry is much superior to 
what it is in most other Irish cos,; and would 
have been much more so but for that custom, the 
bane and curse of Ircland, of dividing and sub- 
dividing farms, which is nowhere more prevalent 
than chere. Principal rivers, Bann, Lagan, and 
Newry, Principal towns, Newry, Ballymacarret, 
and Downpatrick. Down is divided into eight 
baronies and sixty parishes, and sends four mem- 
bers to the H, of C., two for the co,, and one each 
for Newry and Downpatrick. Registered electors, 
11,867 in 1865. Pop, 361,487 in 1841; 320,924 
in 1851; and 299,302 in 1861. ‘Gross annual value 
of real property assessed to income tax, 641,3112 
in 1857, and 604,8712 in 1862, 

DOWNHAM (MARKET), a town and par. of 
England, co. Norfolk, hund. Clackclose, 78 m. 
N. by E. London by road, and 874 m. by Great 
“astern railway, Pop. of town 2,488, and of par, 
8,133 in 1861, Area of par., 2880 acres. ‘The 
town, on an acclivity new the E, bank. of the 
Ouse, which is here erussed by a bridge, has three 
streets of well-built houses, and is paved and 
amply supplied with water. "The church, on the 
summit. of the acclivity, is an antique Gothic 
structure, with a low tower and spire, approached 
on the 8. by a noble ar and on the NZby a 
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flight of steps, There are also several dissenting 
chapels, a Lancastrian school for 65 boys, aud a 
national school for 70 girls. Market, Sat., noted 
for the supply of fish and wild fow] from the fens. 
Fairs, March 8 for horses (one of the largest. in 
the kingdom), May 8, cattle, and Nov. 18, There 
is an extensive bell foundry in the town, and in 
the immediate vicinity is a large mustard manu- 
factery. It is chietiy a dairy parish, and has been 
Jong celebrated for its supply of butter; but its 
mous butter market, held on Monday, has been 
removed to Swaffham. Petty sessions are held 
weekly, and a court baron and leet quarterly, by 
the Jord of the manor, 

DOWNPATRICK, a marit. town and pari. bor. 
of Treland, co, Down, of which it is the cap., prov, 
Ulster, near the Quoyie, a short distance from its 
embouchnre, in the SW, angle of Lough Strang. 
ford, 21m. 8, by E. Belfast, with which it is con- 
nected by railway. Pop. 4,866 in 1841, and 3,840 
in 1861. The town consists of four main streets, 
meeting in a confined valley, and extending np 
the declivities of the surrounding steep hills. Like 
other northern towns, it is divided into the English, 
Scotch, and Irish quarters, There is a quay about 
1 m. from the town, on the river, accessible to 
vessels of 100 tons, and a new quay, about Im. 
nearer the Lough, is accessible to vessels of mach 
larger burden. The town was formerly the seat 
of the bishopric of Down, but since the union of 
the see with that of Connor, the ecclesiastical 
business is transacted at Lisburn,, The ruins of 
the ancient cathedral, and those of a neighbouring 
pillar tower, still remain, The new cathedtal is 

ile in the ancient style; besides which, there is 
a par. church, Rom, Cath. chapel, and_meeting- 
houses for Presbyterians and for Methodists, The 
diocesan school for Down and Dromore dioceses 
is held here, as also a subscription school, the co, , 
infirmary, fever hospital, dispensary, an almshouse 
with schools annexed, endowed by the Southwell 
family, an asylum for clergymen’s widows, a men- 
dicity in: ition, and large barracks, A consta- 
ludary force is stationed here. In the immediate 
viciuity is a remarkable rath, or artificial. mound, 
60 it. high, and surrounded by three ramparts, the 
outermost of which is nearly 1m, in cire, About 
2m, distant, at the foot of the hill of Sleibh-na- 
griddle, are the Struel wells, muck frequented at 
midsummer by Kom, Cath, pilgrims for devotional 
purposes, and for the supposed miraculous efficacy 
of their waters. The corporation, which consisted 
of a mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty, no longer 
exists, its powers being vested in commissioners, 
The bor, returned two members to the Irish H. of 
C, till the Union, since which it has sent one 
member to the imperial H. of C. The pari. bor. 
extends over a space of 1,486 stat. acres, Reogis- 
tered electors, 208 in 1862. Manor courts, with 
jurisdiction to the amount of 102, are held every 
third Tuesday; courts leet in spring and at Mi- 
chaelmas, The co, assizes are held here in the 
court-house, a modern building; as are also gene- 
ral sessions in March and October, and petty ses- 
siona on Thursdays. The co. gaol, a spacious 
building, contains 200 ceils, and 16 other rooms 
for prisoners, The linen manufacture is carried on. 
in the neighbourhood. Markets on Saturda 
fairs on the second Thursday in Jan., March 17, 
May 19, June 22, Oct. 29, and Nov. 19, This is 
a very old town, being formerly the residence of 
the kings of Ullagh or Ulster. ae: 

DOWNTON, a bor. town and par, of England, 
co, Wilts, near its S. border, hund. Downton, on 
the. Upper Avon, which here divides into 3 
branches, each crossed by a bridge; 78 m, SW. by 
3¥. London. Area of par., 11,420 acres, Pop, of 
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do., 3,566 in 1861. The town haa one principal 
street, with a few respectable houses. Exclusive 
of the church—a large cruciform structure with a 
tower—there is a chapel of ease in the parish, and 
three dissenting chapels, A free school, founded 
in 1679, educates 12 boys; and another, founded 
in 1797, 6 girls, Market discontinued. Fairs 
April 23, for cattle, Oct. 2 for horses and sheep. 
‘The bor. returned two mems, to the H. of C. from 
the reign of Edw, I. down to the passing of the, 
Keform Act, when it was disfranchised, ‘Phis isa’ 
place of considerable antiquity. At its SE. end is 
a conical mount, on which stood an ancient castle, 
whose entrenchments are still visible. Stand‘inch 
or Trafalgar House, a national gift to the heirs of 
Lord Nelson, is within 2 m, of Downton, 

DRAGUIGNAN, an inl, town of France, dép. 
Var, of which it is the cap., in # fertile valley, on 
an affluent of the Artesby, 40 m, NE. Toulon, and 
410 m, SE. Paris, on a branch line of the railway 
fom Toulon to Nice. Pop. 10,062 in 1861. Its 
climate is temperate and salubrious, and being 
situated in a basin, surrounded by vine and olive 
clad hills, it offers a delightful place of residence, 
Though without any particular beauty, the town 
is sufficiently well built and has numerous public 
fountains, “Chief public buildings—the hall of 
justice, prison, .clock-tower, and hospital, Dra~ 
guignan has a public ‘library with 15,000 vols, an 
excellent botanic garden, cabineta of natural his- 
tory, and a society of agriculture and commerce ; 
with tribunals of primary jurisdiction and com 
mr a chamber of manufactures, and a com- 
munal college, ‘There are fubrics of broad-cloth, 
thrown silks, stockings, and soap, and distilleries, 

DRAMMEN, a sea-port town of Norway, distr. 
Buskerud, on both sides of the river of the same 
Nain, near its mouth in the Christiana-fiord, and 
20m, SW, Christiana, Pop. 10,122 in 1860. <It 
iva long straggling place. Though to us it seemed 
to have little of the bustle of trade, it is said to 
export more timber, chiefly in logs, than any 
town in Norway, Its women are reckoned among 
the greatest beauties of the North; and we saw 
tome who fully support its reputation in this respect. 
Moxt travellers, however, will recollect it better as 
the place in which is carried on the principal 
manufacture of the delightful little carrivle.’ 
(Bremner’s Excursions, p. 86.) * 

DRAVE (Germ, Drau), a river of Europe, and 
cne of the principal tributaries of the Danube. It 
lies wholly within the Austrian empire, extending 
between lat, 46° 50’ and 45° 30’ N., and long. 
12° 20’ and 19° E, Jt rises on the ‘Toblack-heath, 
near the E, extremity of the Tyrol, in what is 
called the Puster-thal, about 17°m. SE, Brun- 
schen, and runs at first ENE, to Lien ‘where it is 
augmented by the Isl From this poitt its course 
generally is ESE, to its mouth in the Danube, 
near the castle of Erdédy, 12h m. E. Essegg. It 
traverses Carinthia and Styria, and afterwards 
forms the boundary’ between Croatia and Slavonia 
onthe $, and Hungary Proper on the N. It re- 
ceives the Mhl, Gurk, Lavant, and Mur (its chief 
afiluent) on the left; and the Gail, Dran, Bedyna 
and some other rivers of minor importance on its 
Ticht side, Lienz, Greifenburg, Spital, Villach, 
Volkermarkt, Marburg, Pettau, Warasdin, and 
Hsvegg, are the chief towns situated on its banks, 
{truns through a mountainous country and narrow 
valleys, as fat as Warasdin, but thence onward its 
course is through a plain country. Its entire 
length is estimated at 37) m, In its upper part 
the Drave ig extremely rapid; its navigation in 
many parts is greatly impeded by the number of 
trees torn down by its violence, which afterwards 
Ulock up.the current. At present this river is 
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made but little “use of for cgmmercial purposes; 
but in case zof an extensive steam-navigation of 
the Danube, its value as a means of transit would 
be greatly enhanced, ,It is said that the Austrian 
go¥ernment has in contemplation to form a com- 
munication between the Adriatic and one of the 
great tributaries of the Danube; and if so, this 
would probably be the one chosen, the country 
between the Upper Drave and the sea apparently 
presenting the fewest obstacles to such an under- 
taking. (Tambull’s Austria, ii 376, 377.) The 
author of ‘Germany and the Germans,’ vol. ii, 
gives a spirited sketch and description of Hun- 
garian peasants descending the Drave on rafts of 
empty barrels, after having disposed of their wine 
in the mountains of Carinthia, 

DRESDEN, a city of Germany, cap. of the 
kingdom of Saxony, on both sides the Elbe; 61 7h, 
ESE, Leipzig, 233 m, EN&. Frankfort on the 
Mayne, 220 m. NNE. Munich, 100 m. 8, by E. 
Berlin, and 230 m. NW. Vienna, on the main lina 
of railway from Berlin to Prague and Vienna, 
Pop, 61,227 in 1811, and 128,152 in 1861, Tha 
city is more than 400 feet. above the level of the 
sea, and is delightfully situated in the midst of the 
Saxon wine district, occupying the most beautifnl 
and richly-cultivated portion of the valley of the 
Elbe, The banks of the river have, however, n. 
very different appearance. The right is abrupt, 
tocky, and woody, and, having a S. aspect, is in 
great part covered with vineyards, ‘The left is 
More flat, presenting a succession of meadows, 
groves, gardens, and orchards, studded with nume- 
rous villages: the whole Jandseape gradually 
rising till it becomes united with the distant Erze- 
Gebirge mountains, The city itself has been 
termed the ‘Gierman Florence,’ and is certainly, on 
the whole, very handsome. 

Dresden is divided into the Old and New Towns, 
—the first on the right or S. bank of the river, and 
the latter on the N, bank; and has seven suburbs; 
extending all round the Old Town, of which that 
called Friederickstadt, lying to the W. of the 
small river Weiscritz, near its confluence with the 
Elbe, is the hest built and most important. Jm- 
mediately adjoining the town, are the Neue 
Anlagen, consisting of public walks and gardens, 
The Old and New Towns are connected by two 
bridges. The first, a noble stone bridge of sixteen 
arches, 1,420 ft, in length, and 36 ft. in width, is 
considered the longest and finest structure of the 
kind in Germany, It has a foot pavement and an 
iron balustrade on each side, with a bronze crucilix, 
on its centre pier, and an inscription commemo- 
rative of the destruction of part of the bridge by 
Marshal Dayoust, to facilitate his retreat in 1813, 
and its restoration in the same year by the Em- 
peror Alexander of Russia, The other bridge, 
forming a portion of the railway leading from 
Leipsic, through Dresden to Prague, was opencd 
in 1850, and is also a fine structure. The Old 
Town was formerly provided with fortifications; 
but these were demolished by the French in 1810, 
and the place they occupied is now laid out in 
public walks. That portion of these walks facing 
the Elbe, is called the Brithl Terrace, and is ap- 
proached from the foot of the bridge by a grand 
flight of broad steps. From its own beauty, and 
the grandeur an variety of the scenery it com- 
mands, it is at all times a favourite resort of the 
inhabitants, As in most other fortified towns, the 
streets in the Old Town are narrow, the houses 
lofty and_gloomy looking, and the squares ir- 
regular. In the construction of the buildings, 
generally, which are chiefly of sandstone, strength 
has begn more studied than clegapce : the principal 
of the public edifices ae, however, in this part of 
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Dresden. The Schloss (cistle) 
opposite the bridge, ia large antique gud ungainly 
Woking building, having thé*app ce of a for- 
tress rather than of a royal residence; but, in- 
tornally, it is in every respect worthy of its desti- 
nation, It has hallsof ience,. geremony, and 
various other state rooms, a royal library, the hall 
in which the Saxon legislature is opened, and a 
Catholic chapel with a tower 378 ft. high, It con- 
tains the celebrated state treasury, or Green Vault 
(Grune Gewiilbe), which occupies a suite of vaulted 
apartments on the ground floor, ‘They contain an 
immense collection of precious stones, curiosities, 
and objecta of virtw, and are reputed to be worth 
at least a million sterling. Adjoining the royal 
palace is the chamber of archives, and near it 

- the palace of princes, containing a handsome 
chapel, gallery of portraits, and library. On the 
opposite side of the royal palace, and also com- 
municating with it, is the far-famed gallery of 
paintings, the grand attraction of Dresden, being 
not only the finest collection in Germany, but the 
finest, taking it as a whole, to be found N, of the 
Alps. Amongst its valuable specimens of art, not 
one of which can be pronounced bad, few me- 
diocre, numbers good, and several incomparable, 
are the celebrated Madonna di San Sisto of Ra- 
phael; the Notte, and tive other works, by Cor 
reggio, in his best style; the St, Cecilia of Carlo 
Dolci; the Christo della Moneta. and a Venus, by 
‘Titian; other paintings, by Paul Veronese, Annibal 
Caracci, Guido, &c.; altogether 346, by Italian 
artists, In the works of the later German and 
Flemish masters, this gallery is also extremely 
rich: it contains magnificent specimens of Rem- 
brandt, Rubens, Vandyke, Teniers, Hans Holbein 
the younger, Ruysidael, Wouvermans, &e. Of the 
French school, “there are several paintings by 
Claude, Nie, Poussin, &c, ; and beneath the gallery 
there is a fine collection of plaster casts of the most 
famous statues, made under the superintendence 
of Raphael Mengs, This gallery, founded by the 
Elector Augustus II., has remained untouched and 
unharmed amid the innumerable revolutions that 
haye, in the interval, convulsed Germany, When 
Frederick the Great bombarded Dresden, battered 
down its churches, and laid its streets in ruins, he 
ordered the artillery to keep clear of the picture 
gallery; and Napoleon treated Saxony with so 
piuch consideration, that not one of her pictures 
made the journey to Paris, : 

The Awinger, erected in 1711, and originally 
designed as merely the vestibule to a new pulace, 
intended to be built by Augustus II., is a fine 
group of buildings, surrounding an enclosure 
planted with orange trees, and forming a favourite 
promenade, It contains the armoury (second 
only to the Ambras collection at Vienna), cabinets 
of natural history, thineralogy, and mathematical 
and philosophical apparatus, and a gallery of 
engravings, which possesses at least 200,000 spe- 
cimens of that art. Immediately contignous to 
one of the wings of the Zwinger, is OR grand 
opera-house, a building capable of accommodating 
#.000 spectators, It communicates, by a covered 
way, with the palace of the princes, but is now 
only used for ‘court festivities : theatrical per- 
formanecs take place in a smaller theatre, near 
the Catholic church; the latter, occupying a 
very prominent situation between the royal palace | 
and the bridge, is a large structure in the Htalian 
style, Externally it is profusely decorated, and 
generally considered deficient, in taste i 
tcrnally it is chaste, elegant, aud imposing. It 
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contams an altarpiece by Raphael Mengs, and a 
fine organ by Silberman: the music in thisglurel 
is celetirated throughout Gecmany. As a whole, | 


a 
however, it ig inferior in elegance to the Frag} 
enkirche (chiieeh of Our Lady, or St. Mary) i 
thenew market, a beautiful stone building, adomed 
with a cupola, constructed on the model of tHat 
of St, Peter's at Rome, 388 German ft. high. The 
other churches do not demand particular notice, 
The remaining principal edifices in the Old Town 
are, the Briihl palace, with a collection of 40 
landscapes by Canaletto; the mint, arsenal, 
medico-chirurgical school, house of assembly, 
foyal guard-house—a beautiful specimen of Gre- 
cian architecture, new post-office, trades’ hall, and 
hall for the annual exhibition and sale of the 
works of Saxon artists, The town hall is the 
chief ornament of the old market, and the only 
regular square in the Old Town. The New Town 
is altogether much better laid out, and contains 
fine squares, spacious streets, and elegant fau- 
bourgs. In this quarter stands the Japanese 
palace, now called the Augusteum, in honour of 
its founder, Augustus If, This magnificent 
palace, appropriated wholly to public purposes, is 
beautifully situated on the banks of the Elbe, 
amid pleasure grounds, which form a most agree- 
able promenade for the citizens. It contains the 
museum of antiquities and modern statuary, 
which occupics 10 saloons, and is enriched by some 
of the finest antique statues in Germany; a 
cabinet of coins; a public library with 250,000 
volumes, 4,000 MSS., 100,000 pamphlets, and 
20,000 maps; and the celebrated porcelain 
cabinet, The last is a collection of more than 
60,000 pieces of China, including the finest 
Meissen, Chinese, Japanese, Italian, and Sevres 
ware, and specimens of the manufacture of every 
country, altogether filing 18 apartments, Here 
are to be seen the three splendid China vases that 
Augustus IT, purchased of the Elector of Branden- 
burg, at the price of a regiment of dragoons fally 
equipped ! 

Through the centre of the New Town runs a 
broad handsome street, planted with linden trees, 
near the upper end of which are sume extensive 
infantry and cavalry barracks. The other chief 
public buildings are, the commandant’s residence, 
several military academies, the town hall, and the 
church of the Trinity. The market place is em- 
bellished with an equestrian statue of Augustus 
IL, in ancient Roman costume. The Frederick 
stadt contains the Marcolini palace and the 
Roman Catholic cemetery, but this quarter is 
mostly inhabited by the working classes, The 
Pirna suburb boasts of Prince Anton’s handsome 
villa and extensive gardens; and the Wilsdrof 
suburb has the palace, gardens, and observatory 
of Prince Maximilian, Dresden has a great num- 
ber of literary and scientilic institutions, and ¢s- 
tablishments devoted to education, Among these 
are an academy of arts, two colleges, a botanic 
garden: schools of medicine, surgery, und veteri- 
nary medicine; a high school, 2 normal schools, 
namerous free elementary schools, with schools 
for the reformation of depraved children, and. 
the deaf and dumb, and blind; it has also many 
charitable institutions, including orphan asylums 
of vations kinds, a foundling hospital, and 5 other 
hospitals. Amongst other conveniences, the city 
possesses excellent public baths of all -kinds, the 
prices of adznission to which being low, the poorest 
person i able to indulge in the use of what is found 
to contribute materially to the public health, 

Dresden hus no very considerable external 
trade. It has numerous painters, designers, 
sewptors, engravers, and ether workers in the 
fine arts; and some manufactures uf woollen and 
silk, leather, gold and silver articles, carpets, seal- 
ing wax, maccaroni, white lead, straw hats, arti~ 
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ficial flowers, musical, mathematical, and philo- 
sophical instruments, with’ a bomb and cannon 
foundry, and a large sugar refinery.. What is 
called Dresden china is not made in this city, but 
at Meissen, 14 m, distant, The greater proportion 
of its external commerce has hitherto consisted in 
its transit trade by railway and by the river 
Elbe; its general trade is, however, increasing. 
Since 3. @ wool market has been established. 

Few European capitals have such pleasant en- 
virons as Dresden, Nearly all the roads leading 
out of it, and especially from the New Town and 
Friederickstadt, are planted with rows of trees. 
The Elbe to the NW. of the city is lined on 
either side with fine avenues for a considerable 
distance. SE, of the Pirna suburb is the Grosse 
Garten, a large park filled with fine trees, near 
which is the small village of Ricknitz, and the 
monument erected to Moreau on the spot where 
he received his death wound, 27th Aug. 1813, 
On the right bank of the Elbe is the Lixkbad, a 
hotel surrounded by some beautiful gardens, con- 
tnining a theatre, &c., about 1 m, from the 
‘Yowns and 2m, beyond this is Findlater’s 

d, a villa and grounds laid out with much taste 

a deceased Scotch nobleman. ‘To these differ- 
ent places people of all ranks delight to resort, 
which they do especially on Sunday afternoons, 
to take refreshments and dance, or listen to the 
excellent bands of music with which all the 
public places are provided. 

Dresden and its environs have been the scene 
of some of the most important conflicts in modern 
warfare, particularly on the 26th and 27th August, 
1813, when Napoleon defeated the allies under 
its walls, This city has been the favourite 
residence of many distinguished literary men ; 
in its immediate neighbourhood, Korner lived, 
Schiller wrote great part of his ‘Don Carlos,’ and 
Weber composed his highly celebrated opera ‘ Der 
Freischiitz.’ Its inhabitants generally are great 
Tovers of the fine arts, and devoted to music, 

DREUX, a town of France, dép, Eure-ct-Loire, 
cap, arrond., on the Blaise, a tributary of the Lure, 
which partly encircles it, 20m. NNW, Chartres, 
on a branch line of the railway from Paris to 
Chartres, Pop. 6,940 in 1861, The town stands 
at the foot of a hill, on which are the ruins of an 
ancient castle, which belonged to the counts of 
Dreux: it is well built, and has a fine pomenete 
along the river's bank, a hospital, public baths, 
atheatre, town-hall, and church, Louis Philippe, 
when Duke of Orleans, built in the castle a chapel, 
which he intended for his family burial-place. It 
ia the seat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction 
and commerce, and of a communal college. Near 
it, in 1562, was fought the celebrated battle in 
which the Prince of Condé, then at the head of 
the Protestants, was taken prisoner, Dreux was 
the native place of Jean de Rotrou, the tragic 

t, and of Philidor, the famous chess-player. 

DRIFFIELD (GREAT), a market-town and 
township of England, E, Riding, co. York, near 
one of the sources of the Hull; 27 m, E. by N. 
York, on the Great Northern railway. Area of 
township, 4,910 acres. Pop. of do., 4,734 in 1861. 
The town, at the foot of the Wolds, consists chietly 
of one long street, parallel to which flows the 
brook above noticed, which, at the S. extremity 
of the town, is enlarged into a navigable canal 
that joins the Hull below Frodingham Bridge. 
All Sainte’ church is an ancient structure in the 









Gothic style. The Independents, Wesleyan, and! 


Primitive Methodists, and Baptists, have places 
of worship, There is a national school for 100 
children, and a dispensary. The chief officer is a 
-oonstable appointed annually: a court for the 
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recovery of small debts is held here. The town 
is a station for receiving votes in elections of 
members for the EF, Riding. Market-day, Thurs., 
and well attended cattle markets every fortnight. 

DROGHEDA, a pari. bor. and sea-port town of 
Ireland, being a co, in itself, but locally in the cos, 
of Meath and kouth, prog. Leinster, on the Boyne, 
4m. above its embouchure in the Irish Sea, and 
25 m. N. Dublin, on the railway from Dublin to 
Dundalk and Belfast. Pop. 17,365 in 1831, and 
14,740 in 1861. From the time the English settled 
in Ireland, this town, formerly called ‘Tredagh, was 
considered of great importance. Parliaments have 
been frequently held in it, and it was made the 
site of a university, but the privilege was not acted 
upon. In 1649 it was stormed by Cromwell, who 
put its inhabitants to the sword, with the excep- 
tion of a few that were transported to the Ame- 
rican settlements, 

The Boyne divides the town into two uneqnal 
portions, the larger of which, on the N. bank of 
the river, is connected with the lesser by a bridge 
of three arches ; part of the ancient walls, and the 
gate of St. Lawrence, still remain, but the build- 
ings now extend considerably beyond them. ‘The 
eburches within the town are St. Peter's in the N. 
div., St. Mary’s in the S., and a chapel of ease. 
‘The R. Cath, chapel of St, Peter, considered the 
cathedral of the archdiocese of Armagh, is a large 
and elegant building, as is also that of St. Mary. 
There are friaries of the Augustine, Dominican, 
and Franciscan orders. and convents of the Domi- 
nicans and the Presentation. ‘The Presbyterians 
and Wesleyan Methodists have places of worship. 
There are here a classical school on the foundation 
of Erasmus Smith, and other public schools which 
give instruction to nearly a thousand pupils. 1 
has also an infirmary, a workhouse for the actom- 
modation of 940 inmates, a linen hall, a building 
for the widows of Protestant clergymen, and an 
almshouse, There is an infantry barrack in the 
town, and another in the vicinity of Richmond 
Fort. It is in general pretty well built: the 
streets are paved, lighted, and cleaned, by a com- 
mittee of the corporation ; but its appearance is un- 
favourable, and the streets swarm with beggars. 

Drogheda originally consisted _of two distinct, 
corporations, one on the side of Meath, the other 
on that of Louth, These were united under 
Henry IV., who granted the newly formed bor. 
a charter, under which it is still regulated. Its 
jurisdiction extends over 5,780 acres, The cor- 
poration consists of 6 aldermen and 18 common- 
councilmen, elected by the three wards into which. 
the town is divided. The assizes are held twice 
a year, and general scasions of the peace by the 
mayor and recorder in January, April, June, and 
October. Petty sessions are held every fortnight. 
The gaol is a well arranged building. It has 6 
wards and 16 cells, for an average number of 26 
prisoners, ‘The bor. sent two mems. to the Irish 
H. of C.; and since the Union it has sent one 
mem. to the Imperial H. of C. Registered elec- 
tors 639 in 1865. Gross annual value of real pro- 
perty assessed to income tax, 25,880/, in 1857, and 
22,7482. in 1862, 

An extensive manufactur of cofrse linens was 
formerly carried on here, which gave way to that 
of cottons; but the latter is nearly extinct, while 
the former has*revived. Flax spinning is at pre- 
sent the principal branch of industry carried on in 
the town, It has, also, an extensive foundry, 
where steam engines and other articles are made; 
with numerous corn-mills, salt-works, breweries, 
tanneries, and soap-works. Drogheda ale is in 
much demand both in England and in the foreign 
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The chief trade, which consists in the export of 
agricultural produce and of linens, is carried on 
with Great Britain by steamers, which ply regu- 
larly between the port and Liverpool. The cross- 
channel tradeand coasting trade employ also many 
sailing-vessels, The greatest part of the foreign 
trade is with the British colonies in N. America : 
timber is the principal article of import. The 
harbonr and river have undergone several im- 
Provements, by means of which vessels of 300 
tons may now discharge at the bridge, and barges 
of 70 tons may proceed inland as far as Navan by 
means of the Boyne navigation. The customs’ 
duties received ai the port amounted to 12,3047, 
in 1859; to 9,7962. in 1861; and to 4,4042 in 

1863. The railway from Drogheda to Dublin was 

opened in 1844, ‘Fairs are held on March 10; 

April 11, May 10, June 22, Aug. 26, Oct. 29, Nov, 

21, and Dee. 19. Horses and wool are the chief 

articles for sale, ‘The shipping belonging to the 

port on the ist of January, 1864, consisted of 3 

sailing vessels under 50, 86 sailing vessels above 

50 tons, There were, besides, 5 steamers, of a 

total burden of 1,579 tons, 

DROITWICH, a parl. and munic, bor. of Eng- 
land, famous for ita salt springs, eo. Worcester, 7 
m. NE. by N. Worcester, 118 m, NW. London by 
road, and 1254 m. by Great Western and West 
Midland railway, Pop. of munie, bor. 3,124, and 
of parl. bor. 7,086 in 1861, Though locally in the 
‘upper sion of the hund. of Halfshire, it has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, and is pleasantly situated on 
the side of a narrow valley, at the bottom of which 
Tuns the Salwarp, on the road from Birmingham 
to Worcester. It has three parishes and three 
churches, of which St. Andrew, rebuilt after being 
destroyed by fire, in 1293, is the most ancient and 
interesting, ‘The town was originally incorporated 
by charter from John, confirmed by Henry IT. 
and some of his successors, previously to the 
charter of Insperimus, granted by James I, It is 
governed hy a mayor, four aldermen, and twelve 
councillors bor, income, 5672 in 1862. Gross 
annual value of real property assessed to income 
tux, 56,416. in 1857, and 64,2387, in 1862. The 
bor. returned two mems. to the H, of C. under 
Edward I, and to the parliaments held in the 2nd 
and 4th Edward II, from which period the pri- 
vilege ceased until 1554, since which time it xegu- 
larly returned two mems. until the passing of the 
Reform Act, which deprived it of one of its mem- 
bers. . Its boundaries were at the same time con- 
siderably extended, Registered electors, 880 in 
1865 ; the bailiffs are the retuming officers, The 
election of members for the E, division of the co. 
is hel here. There are three chapels: a chapel 
of ease, one for Independents, and one for Wes- 
leyans : a hospital for thirty-eight aged men and 
women, founded by Henry Coventry, in 1686 ; 
and a charity school fér forty boys and forty girls, 
who are educated and clothed, and on leaving 
school apprenticed. The salt trade is the main 
support of the place ; malting and tanning are also 
carried on, and there are some mills for grinding 
corn, 

Droitwich has been celebrated from a very re- 
mote period fer its brine springs, or wiches, a name 
of Saxon origin, though its meaning be not well 
known. (Campbell's Political Survey, i. 76,) Re- 
ference is made to these springs in Domesday 
book, and it is certain that they were known, and 
that salt was obtained from them, long before its 

- compilation, as is evinced by the grants by dif- 
ferent Saxon kings to the church of Worcester, in 
all which the wiches are specially mentioned. 

. (Camden’s Britannica, Gibson's ed. i. 160.) Most 
probably indeed they had been known toy and 
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wrought by, the Romans, The springs are in the 
middle of thestown, and the salt is obtained by 
boiling and evaporating the brine. Abont a cen- 
tury ago the usual depth of the brine-pits was 
about 30 ft., but now they are generally: sunk to 
@ much greater depth, and a far more copious 
supply of brine is obtained. An ounce of brine is 
said to contain 140 grains muriate of soda, 2 
grains sulphate of lime, 24 grains sulphate of soda, 
and a trace of muriate of magnesia. A canal from 
the Severn to Droitwich is used in the conveyance 
of the salt for shipment, and of the coals made use 
of in the works, 

DROME, a dep, of France, in the SE. part of 
the kingdom, formerly a part of the prov. of Dau- 
phiny, having N. and E. Istre, E, the Hautes and 
Basses Alpes, S. Vaucluse, and W. Ardéche, from. 
which last it is separated by the Rhone. Length, 
N, to S., about 85 m.; greatest breadth, 50 m. 
Area, 652,155 hectares. Pop. 326,684 in 1861. 
This dep. is naturally divided into two portions, 
an easterly or mountainous, and a westerly or 
plain region. The former includes about 400,000 
hectares, or neatly two-thirds of the total surface, 
and is intersected by ramifications of the Alps, 
with a mean elevation varying from 4,000 to 5,000 
ft. The loftiest summits attain to about 5,780 ft. 
‘The chief rivers, after the Rhone, are the Istre 
and Drome, but the latter is not navigable. There 
are a number of streams, which, thouglt usually 
small, become during the melting of the mountain 
snows devastating torrents, In the elevated parts 
it is almost always cold, while along the banks of 
the Rhone the summer heats are very overpower- 
ing: the climate is, however, generally healthy. 
In the lower parts of the dep. there are about 
100,000 hectares of rich land, the rest being gene- 
rally of inferior fertility. The cultivable Iands 
comprise about 259,100 hectares ; vineyards, 23,986 
do. ; and forests, heaths, and wastes, 808,550 do, 
Wheat, maize, and oats are the chief kinds of grain 
cultivated ; but the corn grown is insufficient for 
home consumption. ‘The other articles of culture 
are very various, including pulse of different kinds, 
hemp, walnut, olives, chestnuts, almonds, madder, 
and other dyeing plants and fruits. The vine cul 
ture is the most important branch of rural industry, 
and about 150,000 hectolitres of wine of the best 
quality are exported annually. The finest growths 
are the red wines of Hermitage, Crozes, Merceurol, 
and Gervant, and the white wines of Merceurol 
and Chanoscurson, and the Cluirette de Die. The 
genuine hermitage bears a comparison with the 

nest growths of the Bordelais and Upper Bur- 
gundy. The hilis, called Afas, which produce it, 
have a 8. aspect, and are mostly covered with a 
thin calcareous soil: they are so steep, that the 
mould has to be sustained by rows of low walls, 
The wine of the Mas of Besas, which differs in 
several respects from the others, is principally 
bought up by the Bordeaux merchants to give body 
and flavour to the secondary clarets, The rearing 
of silkworms is carried on to a great extent, and 
there is a greater number of mulberry trees in 
Drome than in any other deps. of France, Gard 
alone excepted. A great many bees are kept, and 
the honey is of very good quality. The middle 
mountain region is covered with woods of oak, 
beech, fir, &c., supplying excellent timber; above 
these there are extensive pasture-lands, feeding in 
summer numerous flocks of sheep and goats, many 
of which come from Provence. Mines of iron, lead, 
and coal, and quarries of marble, granite, rock- 
crystal, and limestone, are wrought. Manufac- 
tures not very important ; the chief are those of 
woollen cloths, serges, silks and silk-twist, co- 





Joured linens, stockings and gloves at Valence, 
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hats, paper, leather, brandy, oils,- steel articles, 
chemical products, and earthenware, The trade 
is principally in“ the products of the soil, which 
include excellent traffles. Dréme ia divided into 
4 arrondissements, 28 cantons, and 359 communes, 
Chief towns, Valence, the cap., Montelimart, and 
Crest. Dréme was annexed to France in 1343. 

DRONTHEIM, Sec Tronpvem. 

DUBHOY, or DUBBOI, an int. town of Hin- 
dostan, prov. Gujerat, dom. of the Guicowar, cap. 
of a pergunnah containing 84 villages, 38 m. NE. 
Barroach : lat, 2299’ N., long. 78° 25° E, Toward 
the end of the last century it contained 40,000 in- 
hab., a few of whom were Mohammedans, and 
none Parsees, It is nearly an exact square, and 
has been claborately fortitied, though only a portion 
of its works remains in any degree of preservation. 
The ancient walls have been built entirely of large 
square stones: the city gates are all strong and 
beautiful, especially the E. portal, called the ‘Gate 
of Diamonds,’ which, together with the temple 
connected with it, present a most complete and 
elegant specimen of Hindoo taste. ‘In proportion 
of architecture, and elegance of sculpture,’ says 
Mr. Forbes (Mod. 'Trav., x. 162), ‘it far exceeds 
any of their ancient structures I have met with, 
and the groups of warriors on horseback, on foot, 
and on fighting elephants, approach nearer to the 
classical bas-reliefs of Greece than any perform- 
ances in the excavations of Elephanta.’ Within 
the walls there was a magnificent tank, 3 m. in 
circuit, lined with bewn stone, and with a flight of 
steps all round, and partly supplied with water by 
means of a stone aqueduct from receptacles with- 
out the walls. In the district, around Dubhoy the 
soil is generally rich and loamy, producing fine 
crops of rice, jowarce, bajree, dc. ; various legumes, 
cotton, sesamum, palma Christi, sugar-cane, hemp, 
flax, ginger, and plants for dyeing. 

DUBLIN, the metropolitan co. of Ireland, on 
the E, coast of the island, having E. the Irish Sea, 
or St. George’s Channel; S. Wicklow; W. Meath 
and Kildare; and N. Meath, Arex, 248,631 acres, 
of which about 9,000 are unimproved, mountain, 
and bog. The extent of arable land, in square | 
wiles, was 806 in 184b; 304 in 1851; and 305 in} 
1861, (Census of Ireland of 1861.) Principal river, ; 
the Liffey, by which Dublin is intersecten. Sur- 
face mostly flat or undulating; soil shallow, and 
naturally por, the subsoil being a retentive clay. 


Agriculture is by no means in an improved state ; 


there is a want of a proper rotation and drainage, 
and white crops still not unfrequently follow each 
other, A good deal of land in the vicinity of 
Dublin is appropriated to garden culture. Ave- 
tage rent of land, exclusive of that portion called 
the co, of the city of Dublin, and of country houses, 
25s, an acre, being as high an average rent as is 
paid by any co. in Ireland. Property a good deal 
subdivided. Farms near the city small, but larger 
ata distance. In 1841 the co. of Dublin—excl. of 
the city—had a pop. of 142,695 ; in 1851, of 149.219; | 
and in 1864, of 155,444, The census at the latter | 

riod showed 73,152 males and 82,292 females. 
The increase of pop, amounted to 4°57 between 
1841 and 1851; and to 4°17 between 1851 and 
1861. 

DUBLIN, a city, the seat of a University, and 
sea-port of Ireland, of which it is the cap., co. 
Dublin, on the E. coast of the island, at the mouth 
of the Liffey, by which it is intersected; 292 m. 
WNW. London; 134 m, W. Liverpool; 63 m. W. 
Holyhead, The movement of the population of 
Dublin, unlike that of other towns of Ireland, has 





gone on increasing for nearly two centuries. An 
enumeration of the year 1682 showed 64,483 in- 
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in 1798 there were 182,370 inbhbitants. The pop. 
in 1821 Tisen to 185,881; in 1831, to 203,650 ; 
in 1841, to 235,864; and in 1851, to 261,700, in 
the next ten years there was a decline, and the 
census of 1861 only showed 254,808 inhabitants, 
Of this number there were 118,283 males, and 
136,525 females, The increase of pop. between. 
1841 and 1851 amounted to 10-95 per cent.; but. 
the decrease between 18/1 and 1861 was 2°63 per 
cent., leaving a net increase in the twenty years of 
83 per cent, The city is supposed to be the Zblana 
of Ptolemy, and was calied by the native Irish 
Ballyath-ciiath, ‘the town on the ford of hurdles ;? 
and by the Danes Divelin or Dubhiin, ‘the black 
1, from its vicinity to the muddy swamps at 
the mouth of the river. At the period of the Eng- 
lish invasion under Strongbow, a.p. 1169, the city 
was of very limited extent; ita buildings being 
confined to the summit and declivities of a hill on 
the S. side of the Liffey, and enclosed by a wall 
little more than 1m, in cire. For many years 
afterwards its increase in extent and population 
was extremely slow. At the commencement of 





the 17th century its suburbs extended but a very 





short distance beyond its ancient walls, In the 
wars of 1641, the additional works thrown up for 
the defence of the place lay between the castle 
and the college, which was then considered as out- 
side the city, After the Revolution, the progress 
of improvement was comparatively rapid: new 
lines of streets were opened, particularly to the N. 
and E,; many of the confined old avenues were 
enlarged; several squares were laid out, and the 
buildings, both public and private, were constructed 
with greater regard to architectural elegance as 
well as internal convenience, An avenut, called 
the Circular Road, which nearly surrounds the city, 
encloses an area of 1,264 acres; of which, 785 are 
on the S., and 478 on the N, side of the Liffey. 
The river is bordered on each side by broad and 
well-constructed quays. 

‘The figure of the city is elliptical, its longer 
axis extending along the line of the river, from 
W. to E., 25 m.; its shorter, from N, to S., nearly 
2m, Sackville Street, on the N, side, is remark- 
able for its great width and for its buildings; St. 
Stephen’s Green, the largest of the squares, has in 
its centre an equestrian statue of George II, ; Col- 
lege Green. an irregular and confined area near the 
centre of the city, where most of the main avenues 
mect, contains some of the finest public buildings, 
and has in its centre the equestrian statue of 
William UT. so famous in Trish party history. 
‘The other public monuments of note are, Nelson’s 
Pillar, in Sackville Street; the Wellington Me- 
morial, a lofty obelisk in the Phenix Park; an 
equestian statue of George I., and pedestrian sta- 
tues of George IIL, and I'V., Dr. Lucas, and Messrs, 
Grattan and Drummond. 

‘To a traveller frequenting only the principal 
streets, Dublin appears to be one of the hand- 
somest cities in Europe. The public buildings 
are all on a grand scale, and the principal streets 
and squares are ‘ious, handsome, and well 
laid out. But there is notwithstanding, especially 
in the older parts of the town, a vast number of 
crowded, dirty thoroughfares, with mean, wretched 
houses, destitute of all the elements of comfort. 
aud cleanliness, Wealth and poverty, comfort 
and misery, are brought into immediate and pain- 
ful contrast; and Dublin may, in this respect, be 
taken. as a fair representation of the come of 
which it is the capital, - 

Dublin Castle stands on the E, verge of the hill 
upon which the city was primarily built. It waa 
origimally a square fortress, with towers at the 














habitants, while in 1753 there were 128,750, and j angles; it now ones of a quadrangle, 280 ft, 
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by 180, surrounded with buildings containing the 
state apartments of the lord-lieutenant, and ac- 
commodations for the meetings of the privy coun- 
cil and other public functionaries. Attached to it 
is the viceregal chapel, a small but elegant struc- 
ture of Florid Gothic architecture. Offices for 
the ordnance and quartermaster-general’s dcpart- 
ments, and for the constabulary, are also attached 
to it, A guard of honour, of cavalry and infantry, 
is mounted here daily. The lord-lieutenant’s 
usual place of residence ig in the Phaxnix Park, 
an enclosed tract of about 1,750 acres, of which 
about 1,300 acrea are open to the public, and 
serving also as a place of exercise for the troaps 
of the garrison, In it is a powder magazine, a 
barrack, the offices of the trigonometrical survey 
of Ireland, an institution for soldiers’ orphans, a 
military infirmary, and residences for some of the 
inferior officers of the government, Near its 
centre is a pillar, surmounted by a phoenix rising 
out of the flames, 

‘The head-quarters of the military establishment 
for Ireland are at the Royal Hospital, Kilmain- 
ham, originally a priory of the Knights Templars, 
which, after the suppression of that. order, was 
granted to the Knights of St. Jolin of Jerusalem; 
and, having become the property of the crown on 
‘the dissolution of the monasteries, was converted 
by Charles IJ. into an. hospital for superannuated 
and disabled soldiers, The building is a large 
square, three sides of which contain the lodgings 
of the veterans, and the fourth a chapel, a dining 
hall, and a suite of apartments for the commander 
of the forces, 

The principal barracks are on the N. side of the 
city, néar the Phoenix Park, They consist of 
several large quadrangles, containinge accommo- 
dations for a general ofticer and his staff; and for 
2,000 men, cavalry and infantry. There are also 
baitacks at Portobello, for cavalry ; at Richmond 
Bridge, the recruiting depot, and Gt. George’s 
Street, for infantry; and at the Pigeon-house 
Fort and Island Bridge for artillery ; having in 
all accommodation for 5,500 men. The military 
infirmary in the Phoenix Park, near its W. en- 
trance, can receive 250) patients, The supreme 
courts of justice are held in a magnificent editice 
on the N, Quay, consisting of a central circular 
hall, opening into the courts of Chancery, Rolls, 
Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, Common Pleas, Nisi 
Prius, and Admiralty; and wings, in which are 
record repositories, and offices fur the despatch of 
legal business, The King’s Inns, or inns of court, 
which are at the N, extremity of the city, contain 
halls for mectings and dining; the courts, offices, 
and record repositories of the Prerogative and the 
Consistorial courts of the see of Dublin, and the 
Registry of Deeds: near the main building is the 
library, containing a large collection of books, 
‘The privilege granted it under the Copyright Act 
of receiving a copy of every work published in 
the United Kingdom has been commuted for an 
annual grant, applicable to the purchase of books, 
at the ciseretion of the benchers, The number of 
barristers on the rolis of the courts is about 800, 
and of solicitors and attorneys, 1,600; but many 
of those whose names are entered never practised, 
and many others have withdrawn from the active 
duties of their respective professiops. 

The municipal boundary of the city differs con- 
siderably from that of the police and electoral 
franchise, On the E. side it extends to the village 
of Blackrock, 5 m, from the centre of the city: 
while on the N., W., and S., several parts of 
parishes, in close contiguity with the rest of the 
city, are beyond it, The extent of the franghise, 
which was accurately laid gown at a yery remote 
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period, is still ascertained by means of a triennial 
perambulation by the civic authorities, The limit 
on the'sea side is determined by the place where 
a javelin, thrown by the lord mayor standing at 
low-water mark, falls into the water, 

Under the new Municipal Act the city is divided 
into 15 wards, and the corporation consists of 15 
aldermen, one of whom is elected lord mayor, 
and 45 councillors. The lord mayor is the civil 
and mihtary governor of the city, in which he 
ranks next after the lord-lieutenant : he is admiral 
of the ports of Dublin and Baldoyle, and a justice 
of the peace; he presides at the court of city 
quarter sessions: sits on the bench at the cum- 
mission of Oyer and Terminer ; holds a separate 
court for trial of petty offences; is chief judge of 
the lord mayor and sheriffs’ civil court; and has 
| the regulation of the public markets, and the in- 
spection of weights and measures,” He is per- 
sonally distinguished by wearing a gold chain, 
called ‘the collar of $ §, and has a cap of dignity, 
and a sword and mace, borne before him on public 
cecasions, He resides in a plain old-fashioned 
brick building; attached to which is a large cir- 
cular hall, erected for the purpose of entertaining 
George IV. in 1821, but without any pretensions 
to exterior architectural beauty. The recorder, 
when elected by the aldermen and approved by 
the common council, retains his office during good 
behaviour, He is the legal adviser of the cor- 
poration, and presides in the city criminal court. 
‘The corporate meetings are held in the Assembly 
House, a plain building, originally erected for the 
exhibition of pictures, 

‘The corporation holds a criminal court four times 
a year for minor offences, capital cases being re- 
ferred to the superior judges. The court must be 
opened by the lord mayor and two aldermen; but, 
virtually, the recorder is the ruling judge. ‘The 
lord mayor's court holds pleas of personal actions 
above 2/.; those under that amount are decided in 
the court of conscience, over which the lord mayor 
of the preceding year presides : its meetings take 
place in an apartment of the Assembly House. 
‘The recorder presides in the civil bill court, which 
is held four times a year, with power to decide by 
summary process in all cases of debt above 2% 
arising within the city or liberties, The judicial 
business is transacted chiefly at the sessions-house ; 
where also elections for the city representatives in 
parliament take place, 

‘The city returns 2 and the university 2. mom. 
to the IL, of ©. City const. 10,371 in 1865, Unie 
versity const., consisting of Masters of Arts whose 
names are on the books, 1,700, 

The prisons for criminal offences are—1. New- 
gate, or the city gaol, a massive square building, 
for untried prisoners, felons condemned to death, 
who are executed from a balcony in its front, and 
convicts sentenced to transportation ; there is also 
a ward for debtors under coroner's process : 2. Rich~ 
mond Bridewell, to the S. of the city, for adult 
males sentenced to imprisonment and hard labour: 
8. Smithtield Penitentiary, for juvenile male of. 
fenders :'and, 4, Grangegorman Penitentiary, N. 
of the city, for females under sentence of imprison- 
ment by the civic courts, and for female convicts 
for transportation, from all parts, previously to 
their embarkation, The debtors’ prisons are—t, 
the Sheriffs’ Prison, near Newgate, for debtors not 
arrested under civic writs: 2, the Four-courts Mar- 
shalsea, for debtors under process of the superior 
courts: and, 3. the City Marshalsea, for those under 
Process of the civic courts, 

The supply of water was originally drawn from 
the Dodder ; but in consequence of its insufficiency, 
arising from the enlarged demands of an increas” 
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ing population, additional supplies hava been pro- 
cured from the Grand and Royal Canal companies, 
at.the rate of 124 per cent, from: the former, and of 
16 per cent. from the latter, on the gross amount 
af the pipe-water revenue. The inhabitants have 
aince received a copious supply of excellent water 
from three reservoirs, two §. and one N, of the 
river. In 1809 the corporation was empowered 
by act of parliament to levy an additional rate, in 
order to substitute cast-iron service-pipes in liew 
of those ef wood, The levy of the rate became 
the subject of legal dispute with the rate-payers, 
which was finally decided in favour of the latter, 
‘on an appeal to the House of Lords, the decree of 
Which declared the corporation to be indebted to 
the inhabitants in the sum of 74,500/, on this ac- 
count, and that the pipe-water rents are received 
and held by the corporation in trug for the bene- 
fit of the city. 

The expenditure required for the erection and 
repair of public buildings; the formation and re- 
pair of roads, the salaries of civic officers, and 
public charities, are defrayed by assessments made 
by the city grand jury, selected by the sheriff, 
who is appointed by the crown. The amount of 
taxation thus levied was 228,1182, in 1866, distri- 
buted as follows :—pol rate, 25,5002; North 
Dublin poor rate, 24,5154; South Dublin poor 
rate, 40,8702, ; improvement rate, 54,7592; district 
sewer rate, 8,860L; Grand Jury cess, 31,4702; 
vestry cess abolition rate, 2,2152.; domestic water 
rate, 29,9472, ; and public water rate, 9,982, The 
expenditure for public buildings, roads, salaries of 
ofticers, and public charities, formerly under the 
absolute control of the grand jury, is now vested 
in the corporation, to whom the functions of the 
paving and lighting commissioners have also becn 
transferred, 

Within or adjoining the civic bounds are five 








local jurisdictions mostly independent of the au- | carri 


thority of the corporation, They are, 1, the manor 
of St, Sepulchre; 2. the liberty or manor of 
Thomas Court and Donore; 3. the liberty of the 
deanery of St. Patrick ; 4.the manor of Grange- 

orman, which includes the liberty of Christ 
Shureh ; and, 5, the manor of Kilmainham. The 
three first are popularly cailed the Liberties. The 
manor of St. Sepulchre lies to the SE, of the city, 
and enjoys extensive powers, granted and con- 
firmed to it by a succession of charters from the 
‘reign of John. It holds courts-leet and baron, 
aniacourt of record, Its criminal jurisdiction 
extends to capital cases, but the right, as far as 
respects these, has fallen into desuetude. A small 
court-house and debtors’ prison is attached to it. 
‘The archbishop of Dublin is lord of the manor, 
‘The liberty of Thomas Court and Donore lies SW. 
of the city ; Thomas Court being within the county 
of the city, and Donore in the county at large, of 
which it forms one of the baronies, Its separate 
tights are secured by a series of charters, and it 
holds 8 court-leet, a court of civil bill, and a court 
of record for personal pleas to any amount. It has 
a court-house and small prison: the Karl of Meath 
islord of the manor, The liberty of St, Patrick 
isaemall district of about 54 acres surrounding 
the cathedral of the same name. It holds its pri- 
vileges by prescription, and had courts-leet, and a 
court for the recovery of small debts, both of which 
have fallen into desuetude ; hence it has become a 
kind of sanctuary for debtors of small sums from 
the adjacent parishes. Attempts to abolish an 
exclusive jurisdiction, which interferes with the 
claims of the just creditor, have been successfully 
resisted by the corporation of the dean and 
chapter, which is lord of the manor. A seneschal 
appointed by it receives a trifling salary, but has 
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no dutigs to perform. The pop. is small, and very 
‘poor; are not more than 24 good houses in 
the deanery. The manor of Grangegorman or 
Glasnevin comprises the greater and wealthier 
portion of the houses in the N. city parishes, and 
extends in some directions 7 m. N, and 10 m. S. 
It claims under an ancient charter, confirmed by 
another of 1 Jac. I. The corporation of the dean 
and chapter is lord of the manor. The right of 
holding courts-leet and criminal courts has fallen 
into disuse. ‘The seneschal holds a civil bill court 
on Friday morning for the N. part of the manor, 
and on every alternate Friday evening for the S.: 
its sittings are held in cach case in an apartment 
in a tavern, There is no prison, debtors being 
sent to the county prison at Kilmamham, The 
liberty of Christ Church comprises the area in the 
centre of the city on which the cathedral is built, 
‘The manor of Kilmainham, in which the royal 
hospital is built, lies W. of the city, and extends 
9m, W.: Lord Cloncurry is lord of the manor. 
The seneschal holds a civil bill court six days in 
every quarter, with unlimited jurisdiction, but 
practically confined to actions under 52.: the court 
sits in the county court-house at Kilmainham. 
The police is vested, by an act passed in 1835, 
in 2 commissioners, under whom are 7 superin- 
tendents, 24 inspectors, 100 sergeants, 1,000 con- 
stables, and 20 supernumeraries. ‘The city, with 
the liberty, is divided into the Custle, College, 
Rotunda, Barrack, Donnybrook, and Kingstown 
districts, in each of which there is an office, where 
an alderman and a barrister, both appointed by 
the lord lieutenant, sit daily. The police juris~ 
diction extends over a district of 8 m. round Dub- 
lin, in every direction, The expenses of the esta- 
blishment are defrayed by a parliamentary grant, 
by a tax on the inhabitants, amounting, as before 
enumerated, to 25,5004, in 1865; by fines, and by 





iage licenses, 

‘The linen, woollen, silk, and cotton trades, 
which had been carried on to some extent in the 
city and its vicinity, have all declined. The sales 
of linen were chiefly effected in a large suite of 
buildings erected in 1728 by government, in the 
N. division, and rented to the factors: attached to 
it is a yarn-hail, The number of factors has de~ 
creased so much, in consequence of the decline, of 
the trade, that most of the offices and stores are 
appropriated to other purposes. A pedestrian 
statue of George IV. was erected in one of the 
halls, in commemoration of his visit to the esta- 
blishment in 1821, The woollen trade was long 
carried on to a considerable extent in the SW. 
liberties; a large building was erected there in 
1814 by the late Thomas Pleasants, esq., for ten- 
tering the cloth, a process previously carried on in. 
the open air, and therefore subject to interruption 
from changes of weather; but since the repeal of 
the protecting duties, the manufacture has been 
nearly extinguished, The silk trade was intro-~ 
duced by emigrants from France, who settled in 
Dublin in the beginning of last centary. ‘The 
favourite manufacture was a fabric of silken warp 
and woollen weft, called tabbinet or Irish poplin, 
which is still in demand. ‘he other branches of 
the silk trade have been for several years in a very 
depressed or extinct state, The same may be said. 
of the cotton teade. Beer is extensively produced ; 
and large quantities of porter and stout are ex- 
ported to Great Britain and foreign countries: 
there are also several distilleries, A few iron- 
foundries are employed chiefly in executing orders 
demanding immediate attention, Cabinet-making 
is largely carried on, as are the various trades t= 
quiged to meet the demands of a large and con- 
centrated Populations 
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Smithfield market, which: is within the civic 
jurisdiction, ie held on Mondays and Thursdays 
for cattle, and on Tuesdays and Saturdays for hay 
and atraw. A new cattle market, opened in Novem- 
ber, 1863, has been erected by the corporation on 
the North Circular Road, where ample accommoda- 
tion is provided, at a cost of about 15,0002. Spital- 
fields and Kevin Street markets are in the manor 
of St. Sepulchre: the principal commodities sold 
in both are bacon, butter, and potatoes; and in the 
latter hay and straw. A wholesale fish-market is 
held in Boot Lane; one for potatoes, fowls, and 
eggs, and another for fruit in the neighbourhood. 
The corn-market, formerly held in Thomas Street, 
is now carried on by a joint stock company, in a 
building erected for the purpose on Burgh Quay, 
wheré the grain is sold by sample. ‘The retail 
markets are all private property, but their man- 
agement is under the control of the officers of the 
jurisdiction in which they are held; those in the 
city being under the lord mayor. 

The inland trade of Dublin has been greatly 
promoted by the Grand and Royal canala, both of 
which terminate in the city, and communicate 
with the sea through the Liffey. Still more con- 
ducive to the increase of trade has been the esta- 
Dlishment of a network of railways centering in 
Dublin and spreading all over Ireland. There are 
five railway termini in the city,which it is intended 
to connect by a girdle railroad, 

Banking business is transacted by the Bank of 
Treland, established in 1783; the Hibernian Joint 
Stock Company, 1824; and by the Provincial, the 
National, the Royal, and London and Dublin 
Joint Stock Banks; and branches of the Ulster 
Bank, the Union Bank of Ireland, the latter opened 
in 1865, There are, besides, five private banking- 
houses and 2 savings’ banks, The affairs of the 
Bank of Ireland are managed by a governor, who 
oust hold 4,000, stock ; a deputy governor, with 
3,000L ; and 15 directors with 2,00UZ each. It is 
the place of deposit for all government monies, 
The buildings, formerly the Irish parliament house, 
form a quadrangle, pending on an area of 1} acre, 

resenting three fronts; that to the L. of the 
Jorinthian order, and those to the S, and W. of 
the Ionic. There is a very ingenious system of 
steam machinery for printing the bank notes, so 
as to render frauds extremely difficult. A statue 
of George TIL peetyien the spot on which the 
throne stood in the former House of Lords, now 
the directors’ board-room. 

An oxchange was erected in 1767, in the centre 
of the city, partly by a parliamentary grant, and 
partly by subscription, The merchants held their 
meetings in i¢ until 1796, when the greater facili- 
ties afforded by the Commercial Buildings in Col- 
lege Green induced them to transfer their dealings 
thither; and the exchange has been since nearly 
useless, The building presents a fine specimen 
of Grecian architecture, and contains pedestrian 
statues of George IIL, Grattan, and Dr. Lucas, 

‘The mercantile society of the Owzel Galley, for 
deciding disputes relative to shipping and mer- 
cantile dealings by arbitration, was formed in 
1705, and took its name from that of the vessel 
on which the first decision was pronounced. A 
chamber of commerce was established in 1820, 

The river and port were vestedsn the corpora- 
tion in 1220, by a charter of Henry III. Admi- 
ralty jurisdiction between Arklow, S.,andthe Nanny 

- Water, N., was granted by Elizabeth. In 1707, 
it was empowered to erect-a ballast-oftice, the 
annual expenses of which were 4,4004 at an 
average of thirteen years, from 1753 to 1780. In 
1788, the management of the office was committed 
to a new board, with control-over the ballastage, 
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tol wherries, quayage, and pilotage of thé 
port, including the harbours of Dunleary (now 
Kingstown) and Dalkey. 

The commerce of the port of Dublin had in- 
creased so much towards the close of the last 
century, that the accommodation afforded in the 
river for shipping was found insufficient, and Par- 
lament, consequently, granted 45,0002, for form- 
ing docks on both sides of it. The docks commu- 
nicating with the Grand Canal, on the south sido, 
were opened in 1796, and St, George's, the latest 
of the Custom House Docks, in 1821. These latter 
cover an area of 8 acres, have 16 feet depth of 
water, and 1,200 yards of quayage, and are capable 
of accommodating 40,000 tons of shipping. The 
docks on the south side afford commodious wharf- 
age for roerchantmen and. colliers, exelusive of 
that supplied gy the river-quays, ‘The receipts of 
the Dublin Ballast Corporation for tonnage and 
quay-wall dues levied on vessels entering the port 
in 1863, was 35,8711, 

The principal lighthonse of the port is at Pool- 
beg, on the extremity of the South Wall, and 
opposite to the great Northern Wall or break- 
water, between which is the entrance crossing the 
bar to the harbour and quays; it is a bright light 
of 26 burners; 63 ft.in height. The other harbour 
lights are a floating light on the Kish Bank off 
Dalkey Island, the Bailey of Howth lighthouse, 
and a light on the extremity of the North Quay 
Wall, At the entrance to Kingstown Harbour 
there are lighthouses on each pier; that on the E. 
pier is a revolving light, every half minute, that 
can be seen 9 miles in clear weather. The mail 
packets to Holyhead start from Kingstown Har- 

ur, which is 64 miles from the city. 

There were in 1863 registered at the port of 
Dublin 513 sailing ‘vessels, with a tonnage of 
88,167 tons, and 61 steamers, burden 11,986 tons, 
Most of those vessels were employed in the coast- 
ing or cross-channel trade, there having been but 
6 or 8 in that of the West Indies, the same num- 
ber in that of France and the Spanish peninsula, 
and 20 or 30 in the North American timber trade. 

The brewing of porter is carried on extensively, 
and the number of barrels exported in 1861 was 
170,884 ; 1862, 156,077 ; 1863, 174,941, nearly one- 
half was shipped by the eminent firm of Guinness. 

The shipments of grain, &c., from Dublin, in 
1863, were as follows :— : 


Wheat. .  . 31,729 quarters 
7,745 


Indian Corn K 
Oats. . . . 50,525 sacka 
Barley. 2 . 3931, 
Flor. . 2. 30,546 7 
Oatmeal 36,424 


The exports of provisions for the same period 
were :—HButter, 182,443 firkins; beef, 392 hogs- 
heads, 1,901 tierces and casks; bacon, 6,672 bales, 
501 boxes; hams, 980 hogsheads, 403 tierces and 
casks; pork, 4,503 barrels; lard, 6,231 barrels, 
1,222 firkins and kegs; and of live stock, 162,742 
head of cattle, 145,825 sheep, 1,124 calves, 90,904 
Pi Of wool, 16,204 bags were shipped. 

‘he cross-channel trade is now carried on chiefly 
by steamers, which sail to Liverpool, Holyhead, 
and Bristol, London, Glasgow, Cork, and Belfast, 
Coals pay a duty of 4d. per ton, imposed to com- 
pensate the coal-meters, whose services have been 
rendered nearly unnécessary by the regulation al- 
lowing coal to be sold either by weight or measure, 
The amount of the customs’ duties received at 
the port was 1,053,511 in 1859; 1,004,2762. in 
1861; 1,025,0922. in 1862; and 974.0912 in 1968, 

The subjoined table shows the ‘comparative 
amount of duties received at the port of Dublin in 
each of the years 1862 and 1863:— 











te Articles ys02 1965 

& & 
Tea... «| 885,296 285,598 
Muscovado Sugar. 62,777 62,579 
Refined Sugar. 88,225 32,564 
Cofiee . .. 5,306 4,642 
Wine, 5... 67,725 71,463 
Spirits 2. L 47,125 49,360 
Tobneco . 394,480 431,947 
Timber . . 5,389 | 4,961 
Other Articles 48,859 | 40,477 
Total. 1,025,092 | 974,091 





“The fiscal business of the port is carried on at 

the custom-house on the N, side of the river, near 
its mouth; a very extensive and magnificent 
structure, capable of serving as a custom-house for 
the empire. The transfer of part 6f the business 
to London, in consequence of the union of the 
British and Irish boards of customs and excise, 
having rendered great, part of the building useless, 
many of its apartments have been appropriated to 
the use of the stamp office, the vice-treasurer’s 
record department, the board of public works, the 
poor law commissioners, &c. Adjoining the main 
building are a floating dock and extensive stores, 
which were materially injured by a fire in 1834, 
but have since been in a great measure restored. 
The business of the post-office is transacted in a 
large and stately building in Sackville Street. 'lhe 
exports of home produce from Dublin to foreign 
countries are altogether not very considerable, 
The declared real value of the total exports of 
such produce to foreign orts amounted to 48,2702. 
in 1859; to 22,1922 mn 1860; to 28,1382. in 1861; 
to 48,7771 in 1862; and to 88,1962, in 1863. 

Dublin is the seat of an archbishop’s see, and of 
the second of the archiepiscopal provinces into 
which Ireland is now divided, The provincial 
jurisdiction is nearly coextensive with the two 
civil provinces of Leinster and Munster, The see, 
including the bishopric of Glandelough, which was 
incorporated with it in 1214, includes the counties 
‘of Dublin, and Wicklow, and Kildare, The landed 

. property contains 30,040 acres, of which 23,926 are 
table, There are. two cathedrals: Christ 
Church, buile near the summit of the hill on which 
. the city stands, is the more ancient and superior, 
The building is plain, with no exterior architec- 
tural embellishments ; it contains several remark- 
able monuments ; among which is that of Strong- 
bow, earl of Pembroke, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
in the valley, 8. of Christ Church, also contains 
. home remarkable monuments, The chapters and 
inetallations of the Knights of St, Patrick are held 
init, The city contains 20 parishes or parts of 
‘parishes, 

According to the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical 
atrangements, these 20 parishes are consolidated 
into 9 unions, each having a place of worship; 
heaides which, there are sundry chapels attached 

., to friaries or nunneries. There are nearly 100 
eee of worship. St. George’s Church in the 
. NE, part of the city is a splendid structure, in the 
Grecian style, It is the only place of worship, 
+. except the cathedrals, which has a peal of bells, 
E The Roman Cathohe church of the Conception, in 
{ Marlborough Street, considered the archbishop’s 
 eathedral, is of very large dimensions, and highly 
embellished internally, but not yet complete as to 
‘exterior, The Roman Catholic chapel of St. 
‘Francis Xavier is also an elegant building of the 
(6uic order. 
Dublin had, by the census of 186t, a pop. con- 
= fisting of more than two-thirds of Roman Ca- 
jftalles There were 23,807 males, and 25,444 


= 
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females belonging to the established . church; 
89,337 males “and 107,212 females who were 
Roman Catholics; 2,899 males and 1,976 females 
who were Presbyterians; 946 males-and 951 fe- 
males who were Methodists; and, finally, a few 
hundred persons entered as belonging to other 
sects, There were but few Jews, the total number, 
in 1861, being 154 males and 170 females. 

Dublin was the seat of a university so early 
as 1320, but the institution gradually declined in 
consequence of the unsettled state of the country 
and the deficiency of funds. The existing uni- 
versity of Trinity College was founded in 1593, in 
the buildings of the dissolved monastery of All- 
hallows, applied to this purpose by the’ corpora- 
tion, to which it had been granted at the disso- 
lution of the monasteries. It consisted originally 
of a provost, 3 fellows, and 3 scholars; but at 
present it consists of a provost, 7 senior, an un- 
defined number of junior fellows (at present 27), 
and 70 scholars. It has, also, 27 professors, with 
lecturers and assistants, all endowed. A school of 
engineering, founded in 1842, has 7 professors, and 
is said to furnish a very complete course of theo- 
retical and practical instruction, The university 
is presided over by a chancellor and vice-chan- 
cellor, one of whom holds occasional visitations, 
aud by a board, consisting of the provost and. 
senior fellows, which sits weekly. The period 
of undergraduate instruction is four years; the 
number of students above 1,800, The course of 
studies for candidates for a fellowship is logie, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, ethics, history, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. The examinations, 
which are public, are carried on in Latin. Ex- 
clusive of the fees of students, the university 
derives a large income, said to exceed 15,000, a 
year, from lands; and it has, also, the patronage 
of 82 benefices. It enjoys the right of returning 
two members to the H. of C., who are elected by 
the fellows, scholars, and all those who at any 
time have been fellows or scholars, and have 
kept their names on the books, The buildings, 
which present an extended front to College 
Green, are large and elegant: the principal are 
a library, containing upwards of 120,000 volumes, 
and entitled to a copy of every work published 
in the empire; a chapel, an examination hall, a 
museum, a dining-hall, a theatre of anatomy, an 
a printing-office; it also maintains a small but 
well kept botanical garden in the SE, suburb. 
The College of Physicians is connected with the 
university ; some of the courses of lectures are 
given in that institution, others in Sir Patrick 
Dun’s Hospital. The College of Surgeons, St. 
Stephen’s Green, was founded in 1784, The In- 
corporated Company of Apothecaries has estab- 
lished courses of lectures in pharmacy and other 
branches of medical science, at their hall in Henry 
Street. There are also several private medical and 
surgical schools, much frequented by students, 


‘The chartered scientific and literary societies are * 


>the Royal Dublin Society, for the promotion of 
the useful arts, having professorships in botany, 
chemistry, and experimental philosophy ; drawing 
schools, a library, a museum, and a large botanic 
garden: the Royal Irish Academy, founded in 
1786, for the encouragement of abstract science, 
polite Tieeratarg, and antiquities, with a small 
but increasing hbrary, containing a good collection 
of Irish MSS., and a museum: it has published 
nearly 20 vols. of Transactions. The Royal Hi=- 
bernian Academy, founded in 1823, for the 
encouragement of the polite arts, meets in, a 
building erected for its use, at an expense of 
13,0001, and presented to it by the late Francig 


Jobx&ton, architect, An exhibition of the works 
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of native artists takes place‘annually, These in- 
stitutions mostly receive grants of public money. 
The principal libraries, besides those already 
noticed, are Marsh's or St. Patrick’s Library, near 
the cathedral of that name; and the Dublin 
Library, confined exclusively to subscribers, There 
are smaller collections of books, none of which are 
open to the public, at Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, 
Steevens’s Hospital, the Royal Hospital, Christ 
Charch, and the Presbyterian meeting-house at 
Strand Street. The unchartered societies for science, 
literature, and the fine arts, supported wholly by 
voluntary contributions, are—the Royal Irish In- 
stitution for Painting; the Zoological Society, 
which has a handsome garden in the Phenix 
Pack; the Horticultural, which maintains an 
annual show of flowers and fruit; the Agri- 
cultural, with an annual show of cattle; the 
Historical, for historical and political discussign ; 
the Civil Engineers’ societies; the Natural His- 
tory Society; and the Mechanics’ Institute, 
formed in 1837, 

‘fhe model schools of the board of National 
Edueation are held at their respective establish- 
ments, Schools, on the foundation of Erasmus 
Smith, are founded on the Coombe and in St. 
Mark’s parish. Most of the parishes and con- 
gregations have free schools attached to them. 
‘The total number of schools maintained by grants 
of public money and voluntary contributions is 
about 200; the total number of pupils is about 
15,000, 

The principal charitable institutions which 
maintain as well as educate orphans and destitute 
children are—the Foundling Hospital, now very 
much circumscribed; King Charles’, or the Blue- 
Coat Hospital, a. large and handsome range of 
buildings, maintains about 100 boys, the sons of. 
reduced citizens. The Hibernian Society, in 
the Phoenix Park, was founded for soldiers’ chil- 
dren; the Marine school, on the SE, quay for 
sailors’ children; the Protestants’ Orphan So- 
ciety ; and the Iemale Orphan House, N. Circular 
Road, for female orphans. The principal institu- 
tions for the relief of disease and accidents are— 
Steevens’s Hospital, near Kilmainham ; Sir Patrick 
Dun's; the Meath Hospital, which is also the 
county infirmary; the City Hospital; Jervis 
Strect. Infirmary; St Mark’s and Ann’s; the 
Westmoreland Lock and Netterville Hospitals ; 
the Hospital for Incurables ; two fever hospitals, 
one in Cork Street, the other on the N. Circular 
Road ; and 10 lying-in hospitals, of which that in 
Rutland Square is the principal. Attached to 
this last-named is a fine suite of apartments and 
an ericlosed garden or pleasure ground for public 
amusements, the profits of which contribute to 
the maintenance of the institution, There are 10 
dispensaries, supportéd partly by parliamentary 
grants and partly by private contributions, The 
institutions for cases of mental derangement are 
the District Richmond Lunatic Asylum for the 
city and county, and for Louth, Meath, and Wick- 
low cos, supported by grand jury presentment; 
Swift's Hospital, supported chiefly by the founder's 
bequest; an asylum near Donnybrook; and 5 
private institutions, Since the introduction of 
the compulsory provision for the support of the 

or, Dublin has been divided irnto 2 Poor Law 

ions, thé N. and S., each of which has a separate 
workhouse, un a large scale, and board of guar- 
dians. The chief asylum for the aged and im- 
potent is the House of Industry, established in 
1773, and supported wholly by grants of public 
money. Its buildings, yards, and gardens extend 
over an area of 11 acres, . 

‘The minor asylums for ages debility, and want, 
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are numerous. There are 2 for the blind, the 
Richmond, .in Sackville Street, for males; the 
Molyneux, in Peter Street, for females; the in- 
raates in each contribute to their maintenance by 
their labour. There are 2 houses of refuge for 
females of good character, and 10 for penitent 
prostitutes. : 

The places of public amusement are few, and 
not much encouraged. They comprise the ‘hreatre 
Royal, the Queen's Theatre, the Rotunda Gardens, 
and the Portobello Gardens. Clubs for social and 
convivial purposes are numerous, The principal 
are the Dublin University, Leinster, Kildare 
Street, Sackville Street, United Service, Beefsteak, 
and the Friendly Brothers, The Royal St. George's 
and the Royal Irish Yacht clubs held anmmal 
regattas at Kingstown. 

The environs of the city in every direction are 
very beautiful; the view of the valley of the 
Liffey from the rising grounds on the S. bonndary 
of the county commanding the highly cultivated 
lands inclining to the sca-side, well planted, and 
studded with numerous seats and villages, the 
bay with the hills of Killiney on the one side, 
and the city spread ont on the other; the Hill of 
Howth, Lambay, and Ireland’s Eye, ‘in the back 
ground; and, in clear weather, the Mourne moun- 
tains in the remote distance, present a landseape 
of superior tranquil beauty. ‘The external appear- 
ance of the city itself is equally striking. ‘Tho 
main avenues to it, particularly on the & side, 
are spacious, airy, and bordered with large dwell- 
ing-houses; the public buildings, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, numerous, as compared with the 
ize of the city, mostly of elegant architecture, 
and placed in imposing points of view. But, as 
already stated, this description is by no means 
applicable to a large portion of the city, A line 
drawn N. and §, through Dublin Castle would 
divide it into 2 ‘3, extremely different in ap- 
pearance. The E., in which are the residences of 
the more wealthy class, contains most of the 
public buildings, all the squares, and streets of 
fashionable resort, both for amusement. and trade; 
the W., once the principal seat of the trade of 
the town, is now in a state of dilapidation and 
extreme destitution. 

A love of convivial enjoyments pervades all 
ranks, The habits of the higher and middle 
classes are social to a degree often bordering on 
profusion, Letters of introduction from strangers 
are the never failing harbingers of rounds of din- 
ner parties, evening entertainments, assemblics, 
balls, and suppers, The dinner hour varies from 
five to seven, and scarcely any business is trans- 
acted afterwards, Neither do the daily occupa- 
tions commence at an early hour in the morning, 
The courts of justice seldom meet before eleven, 
and generally close before four. Dancing is a 
favourite amusement; cards are every year getting 
Jess fashionable. Jaunting-cars, both open and 
covered, carrying four persons, supply the place of 
the London cabriolets, and have wholly sup- 
planted hackney-coaches, ‘Ihe appearance of the 
Jower classes, however, exhibits, particularly in 
the W, division of the city, every indication of 
wretchedness, The habitations are mean and 
neglected, their clothes tattered, and they seem 
as if they maintained a constant struggle with 
poverty; but, despite all, this, there is a light- 
heartedness about them that not only enables 
them to bear up under the pressure of want, but 
which, by rendering them comparatively insen- 
sible to its existence, paralyses their efforts to im- 
prove their condition, and makes them contented 
with the abject poverty in which they live. They 
are equally fond of amusement as their superiors ; 
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equally ready to indulge in dance and s In- 
toxication is less frequent than formerly, and the 
spirit of riot and turbulence, which not many 
years since was the all but invariable consequence 
of festive meetings, is rapidly subsidifig—a change 
partly owing to a stricter and better system of 
police, and partly to the moral intiuence of an 
improved state of society, Several meetings are 
held annually in the neighbourhood, ostensibly 
for the transacting of business, but in reality 
almost solely for festive purposes. The most cele- 
brated is Donnybrook fair, in August, which for- 
merly continued for a fortnight, but is now re- 
stricted to a few days, and has, in fact, quite lost 
its old character. The fairs of Kathfarnham, Pal- 
merston, and Finglas are of the same character, 
but in a minor degree. 

The principal events in the bistory of Dublin 
are identified with that of the island’ in general, 
and are therefore to be found in the article IrE- 
LAND. But a few facts may be stated with re- 
spect to it, In 1169 it was taxen by storm by 
the English, under Richard de Clare, better known 
by the name of Strongbow; and the Danes, who 
to years after laid siege to it with a numerous 
naval and land armament, were deteated with the 
Joss of their leader, and forced to raise the siege. 
‘This was their last attempt to recover the do- 
minions they onee held in freland. In 1172, 
Henry II. landed, and held his court here in a 
temporary building erected outside the town, 
which was too smali to afford suitable accommo- 
dations for the monarch and his retinue, In 1205, 
the castle was erected, and four years after the 
citizens were unexpectedly attacked while amusing 
themselves in Cullen’s Wood, now a suburb, by a 
party of Irish from the Wicklow mountains, and 
forced to seek the protection of the fortifications, 
after the loss of many lives, In 1210, King John 
held his court in Dublin, and about the same time 
the first bridge was built across the Liffey. In 
1316, Edward Bruce was repulsed in an attempt 
to take Dublin. It was twice visited by Richard 
UL, who took his final departure from it in 1899, 
the year of his dethronement and death. In 1486, 
the “citizens declared for Lambert Simnel, and 
erowned him in Christ Church. About the same 
time the mayor was compelled to walk barefooted 
through the ‘city, as a penance for a violent out- 
rage committed by the citizens in, St, Patrick's 
-ehurch, In 1533, Lord Thomas Fitzyerald, 
having rebelled against Henry VIII, laid siege to 
the city, on which occasion his batteries were 
mounted at Preston’s Inn, now almost in its 
centre; but the obstinate resistance of the citi- 
zeus, who burnt great part of the SW. suburb to 
check his approach, compelled bim to raise the 
siege. In 1583, a dispute between two of the Irish 
family of O'Conor was decided by wager of battle 
in the castle, before the lords justices and council. 
‘About the same time, the king’s exchequer, which 
was. kept between College Green aud the castle, 
was plundered by a party of Irish from the moun- 
tains. During the civil wars of 1641, the battle 
of Rathmines, in which the Duke of Ormond was 
totally defeated by the garrison of Dublin, was 
fought in the neighbourhood. ‘The Grand Canal 
was commenced in 1765, “A penny post-oftice was 
opened in 1773, In 1778, the first regiment of 
Dublin volunteers, arrayed for the defence of the 
kingdom against the threatened invasion by the 
French, appeared under arms, The Royal Canal, 
to the N. of Dublin, was commenced in 1789, 
The first steam-engine was set up in 1791; next 
year the buildings of the Louse of Commons took 
fire, while the members were assembled, and were 
eompletely burnt down: the cause of the fire was 
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never clearly ascertained. The insurrections of 
1798 and 1803 form part of the general history of 
the island. A jubilee was celebrated in 1809, in 
commemoration of George HII. having entered on 
the 50th year of his reign. In 1816, the first 
steam packet sailed from the harbour, In 1821, 
Dublin was visited by George I1V., who landed on 
his birth-day at Howth. In 1834, the railway be- 
tween Dublin and Kingstown was opened. In 
1849, on the 6th of August, her Majesty Queen 
Victoria and Consort landed at Kingstown, A 
great international exhibition of works of art and 
industry took place in Dublin in the summer of 
1865, and was visited by above a million of 


people. 

DUBNO, a town of European Russia, govern. 
Volhynia, on the Irwa, 86m. NE. Brody. Pop, 
7,500 in 1858, ‘The town belongs to the princes 
Lubomirski, and is ill built, with narrow, crooked, 
and unpaved streets, 

DUDLEY, a town and parl. bor. of England, 
in a detached part or enclave of the co. of Worces- 
ter, surrounded on all sides by Staffordshire ; 84 
m. W. by N. Birmingham, 119 m, NW, London 
by road, and 141 m, by Great Western and West 
Midland railway. Pop. of parl, bor, 44,975 in 
1861. The town consists principally of a long 
street, with a church at each end; the houses are 
generally good, and the streets paved, macadam- 
ised, and lighted with gas. St. Thomas’s church, 
rebuilt in 1819 at an expense of 23,0001, is a fine 
Gothic structure, with a lofty conspicuous spire, 
‘There are altogether five churches, and twelve 
chapels for Catholics, Methodists, Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, Unitarians, and Quakers, It has a 
grammar-school, founded in the reign of Eliz, 
and endowed with land worth about 3002 a year. 
There is a charity school for clothing and edu- 
eating 40 girls, and a charity for clothing 7 poor 
men, established in 1819. A school was also 
founded in 1732, for clothing and educating 60 
boys, exclusive of about 200 not on the founda- 
tion. There is likewise a blue-coat school, where 
many boys are educated, and a school of industry. 
‘The Unitarians have a school for girls, and there 
are Sunday schools attached to the several places 
of worship. There are several book societies, and. 
a well-supported subscription library. 

Dudley is a principal seat of the iron trade; its 
| vicinity furnishing inexhaustible supplies of coal 
and iron ore, while the canals with which it is 
connected afford the means of readily conveying 
its products to all the great markets of the empire, 
The inhabitants are principally engaged in’ nail- 
making, which is the staple trade of the town, 
mining, the smelting of iron ore, and the manu- 
facture of flint glass. Exclusive of nails, a great 
variety of iron implements are made here, In 
1862 above 6,000 hands were employed in the coal 
and metal works. 

‘The workmen comprise engineers, able me- 
chanics of almost every description, such as pat- 
tern makers, carpenters, first-rate masons, foanders, 
men of great science for working the iron-stone, 
cval, and many others, Boys are employed in the 
pits and mines to attend to the fires, and various 
light work about the furnaces, to fill the boxes, 
barrows, &¢. for the men, The price of coal in 
this district varies from 4s, to 8s, and 10s, a tons 
the men engagtd in most of the works are supplied 
with the coal at prime cost. ‘The custom mostly 
is, to pay the men by the ton: some masters, 
however, pay them by the day, It takes a Jong 
time to make a man a collier, "He is first appren- 
ticed to a person, himself a collier, either his 
father or fellow workman. ‘The labour is severe, 
and? the workmen generally live upon good food, 
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Earl Dudley, the chief landowner, is the largest 


ironmaster in the kingdom, 

A mayor and other officers are annually ap- 
pointed by the lord of the manor, but the town is 
within the jurisdiction of the county magistrates, 
who hold petty sessions every Monday. A county 
court is established here. fn the 23 Edward f. 
Dudley sent 2 members to the H. of €.; but the 
privilege was afterwards withdrawn, and the town 
remained unrepresented till the passing of the 
Refurm Act, when the right to send 1 member to 
the .H. of C. was conferred on it. Registered 
electors 1,127 in 1865, all 102 householders. ‘The 
returning officer is appointed by the sheriff of the 
county, 

To a stranger, for the first time approaching the 
town at night, the appearance presented by the 
numerous rising from the furnaces, forges, 
and collieries, is particularly imposing, their lurid 
glare illuminating the country for a considerable 
distance round. ‘There are, in man places, sub- 
terranean fires, which generally continue until the 
fuel which supplies them is nearly exhausted. 
This phenomenon has been observed, more or less, 
in the neighbourhood, for upwards ‘of a century, 
At Russell Hall, a stratum of from 25 to 30 ft, of 
argillaceous substances, lying between the upper 
stratum of coal and the surface of the earth, has 
been transmuted into a species of stone by the 
heat. arising from these subterranean fires, 

In the Saxon timey a strong castle was built 
here, which has since undergone many vicissi- 
tudes, In 1644, it withstood a siege; and the 
occurrence of a fire, in 1750, completed its de- 
struction. Its ruins, which are very extensive, 
stand on an elevated situation, and command very 
fine and extensive views, 

One of the most striking objects at Dudley 
consists of the remarkable development of the 
mountain limestone in the hills under and im- 
mediately adjoining the castle. ‘The peculiar 
stratification incident to a force acting powerfully 
from beneath, which has elevated a portion of the 
previously deposited beds of limestone, leaving 
them to dip on both sides from a eeutral ridge, is 
developed with great distinctness, ‘The stratiG- 
cation of this locality is still farther exhibited by 
the very extensive excavations in the limestone 
itself: some of these are open, and consequently 
very readily inspected, but the more extensive 
consist of long, horizontal galleries, whose extent 
and brillianey can only be observed with the aid 
of torches, but which well repay the labour re- 
quired in gaining a view of their dark and secret 
recesses, ‘These workings extend 14 m. under the 
hil, arid a canal, for the conveyance of the pro- 
«luce of the mine, extends the greater part of this 
distance. ‘The organic remains of former races of 
animals are very numerous, Several species of 
trilobites (Dudley locust) and crinvidea are met 
with not unfrequently, and corals and madrepores 
are in great profusion, Perhaps it may be said, 
that few locallities in the kingdom present so many 
curious and interesting subjects ‘of observation to 
the geologist as this. Seldom have the opera- 
tions of ‘nature and of art united in bringing so 
much of the secret. economy of the interior of the 
globe under the observation of the inhab. of its 
surface, Marty noble seats, and Spacious resi- 
dences, lie within a circuit of a few miles of the 
town, At Ladywood, within the par.. and about 
2m, from the town, is a valuable spa, possessing 
similar qualities to the Cheltenham and Leaming- 
ton waters, and equally efficacious for cutancous 
diseases: here are also commortions hot. and cold 
baths open to the public, There are also seve: 


ehalybeate springs in the neighbourhvod. ‘The 





yeral | pense of their preservation, &¢. 
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‘celebrated nonconformist divine, Richard Baxter; 


was for some titne master of one of the schools in 
the par. Dadley conferred the title of earl upon 
Lord Ward in 1860, 

DULCIGNO (Turk. Olgun), a maritime town 
of Turkey in Europe (the ancient Olcinium), prov, 
Albania, on the Adriatic; 19 m. SW. Scutari, and 
40 m. SSE. Cattaro: lat. 419 53’ 50” N,, long. 
19° 11 49" E, Pop, estimat. at 7,000, The town 
possesses a citadel and a harbour, has some little 
trade, and is the residence of a R. Cath, bishop. 
Its inhabitants are the only natives of Albania 
who have a taste for a sea-faring life, or rather, 
perhaps, for piratical excursions by sea. When 
Sir J. Hobhouse visited this town in 1809, they 
were accustomed to enter into the naval service of 
the Barbary powers, or to issue, ‘as the Illyrians 
did of old, from the same port of Oleinium, to 


plunder the merchant ships of all nations. (Jour- 
ney Uircuah Albania, p, 163.) 
DULWICH, a hamiet of England, co. Surrey, 


par. of Camberwell, hund. Brixton, 5 m. S. London 
by road, and 54m. by the London, Chatham, and 
Dover railway. Pop. of ham. 1,723 in 1861. It 
is a quiet rural place, mostly consisting of groups 
of respectable mansions scattered round a large 
open area planted with avenues of trees, Here is 
the celebrated Dulwich College, established in 
4619, by Edward Allen or Alleyne, a contemporary 
of Jonson and Shakspeare, and the most celebrated 
tragic actor of his day. He endowed it with the 
manor of Dulwich, and certain lands and tene- 
ments in the parishes of Dulwich, Lambeth, and 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate; the ann, rev, being at 
the time 8002, but at present it is very much 
larger, The college was originally builé by the 
founder in the Elizabethan style, from a design of 
Inigo Jones; it has of late years been renovated 
and augmented, and forms three sides of a quad- 
tangle, with offices, a picture-gallery, and a large 
garden, It was founded for a master, warden, 4 
‘cllows, 6 poor brethren, 6 sisters, 12 scholars, 6 
assistants, and 30 out-members, According to the 
statutes, the master and warden must each be of. 
the blood and surname of Alleyne, or, in default 
of relatives, of the same surname: they must be 
2 years of age, and unmarried. The 2 senior 
fellows are required to be of the degree of M.A, 
and unmarried; and the 2 junior fellows graduates 
in holy orders, The brethren and sistera must, be 
60 years old, and single, when admitted. On the 
death of the master, the warden succeeds, and a 
new warden is chosen by lot from amongst candi- 
dates qualitied as above. The fellows are -also 











chosen by lot, when vacancies occur. The poor 
brethren and sisters are chosen in the same made, 
from the 30 out-members, who must be parishioners 


of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, St, Botolph, Bishops- 
gate, or St. Giles's, Cripplegate (10 from each par.), 
and are lodged in almshouses appropriated to the 
purpose: the churchwardens of the above pars. are 
ex officio assistants in the government of the col- 
lege. The Archbishop of Canterbury is visitor, 
A library was bequeathed to it by Edward Cart 
wright, a comic actor, who died about the end of 
the 17th century, which contained a large, eurious, 
and unique collection of old plays, subsequently 
(and h very questionable propriety) assigned 
to Garrick in exchange for some modern works, 
A respectable collection of pictures was also left to 
the institution by the founder, and by Cartwright; 
and to this a most valuable and splendid addition 
was made in 1810 by a bequest of Sir Francis 
Bourgeois, K.A., who also left 2,0002. to build a 
gallery for their reception, and to defray the ex- 
This tine col- 
lection of the old masters is open (except on Fridays 
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and Sundays) to the public, admitaion tickets being 
obtainable by any. Teepectable person, om applica~ 
tion in London. ‘It consists of about 800 pictures, 
mostly of the cabinet size, and was formed by M. 
Desenfans, an eminent collector, whe bequeathed 
them, on his decease, to Sir Francis; and he, in 
tum, to the widow of his friend, for life, with re- 
version to the college: a mausoleum in the college 
chapel contains the remains of Sir Francis and 
Desenfans. Public service is regularly performed 
there, and it serves as a chapel of ease to the 
hamlet, There is a free school in Dulwich, founded 
, in 1741, by James Alleyne, then master of the 
college, for 60 boys and 60 girls: the present ro- 
venue amounts to 2002, a year. There are many 
elegant villas in the vicinity; and in summer the 
vilia-ia much resorted to by temporary visitors, 
DUMBARTON, or DUNBARTON, a marit. co. 
of Scotland, consisting of two detached portions, of 
which the principal, or most westerly, lies between 
Loch Lomond, oh the NE., Loch Long on the W. 
and NW., the Clyde on the S., and the Milngavie 
burn on the E,: the other and much smaller portion 
lies on both sides the Forth and Clyde canal, from 
Cumbernauld to Kirkintilloch. Total area, 297 sq. 
m,, or 189,844 acres, of which nearly 20,000 are 
water, being principally part of Loch Lomond. It 
consists mostly of lofty, rugged mountains inca- 
pable of cultivation; the arable lands being prin- 
cipally in the S, part of the co., between Loch 
Lomond and the divde, and along the Forth and 
Clyde canal. The low ground is very fertile, and 
is pretty well cultivated. Estates mostly large; 
Jut arable farms are rather small, and even stock 
farms are not so large as in most highland cos, 
Qats and potatoes principal crops, but very good 
wheat is also raised, Cattle in the upper parts 
chiefly of the Highland breed; but in the low 
grounds, where dairying is extensively carried on, 
Ayrshire cows are ‘almost exclusively met with. 
: Sheep partly black-faced, and partly Cheviots, 
‘ There are mines of coal and iron, and freestone 
i and limestone quarries, There are large cotton 
, mills at Duntocher in this co, ; and paper-making, 
: de, are carried on to a considerable extent; there 
j. ate extensive print-fields on the Leven, the only 
\ river of any importance, The co. returns 1 mem. 
y tothe H. of C, Registered electors, 1,597 in 1865, 
' The town of Dumbarton unites with Renfrew, 
{ Rutherglen, Kilmarnock, and Port Glasgow, in 
i. sending a mem. to the H. of C. Dumbarton is 

divided into 12 parishes; and had, in 1861, a pop. 
| of 52,084, living in 6,893 houses. ‘The old valued 
4 Tent was 2,7772; the new valuation for 1863-4 
* qwas 24,5862, 

Dumsarron, or Duxsartos,a royal and parl, 
bor, and sea-port of Scotland, cap. of the above 
co, on the W, bank of the Leven, within 100 
yards of its junction with the Clyde, 13 m. NW. 
Glaggow, on the railway from Glasgow to Helens- 
burgh, Pop, 8,253 in 1861. The town consists 
of one well-built, crescent-shaped street, and of 
some smaller ones, The houses are crowded 
closely together, so that many of them are ill- 
aired.’ There is a suburb E. of the Leven, con- 
ected with the burgh by a bridge of five arches. 
Chief public building par. church, a modern struc- 
ture, with a spire and clock, There are also two 

[ chapels, belonging respectively to the United As- 





‘sociate Synod and the Rom. Cath. At high water, 

the Leven is navigable for large vessels to the 
*‘guay at Dumbarton; but not so at low tides. 
hiss owing partly to a bar across the mouth of 
b the river, and partly to sandbanks between the 
 gnitratice and the quay. Tbe burgh has long been 
celebrated for its excellent schouls, Amozg the 
. distinguished individuals to whom they have fiw- 
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nished instruction may be specified Sir John 
Smollet, of Bonhill, one of the commissioners for 
framing the articles of union between England 
and Scotland; his grandson, Smollet, the cele- 
brated novelist; Dr. Colquhoun, author of a Trea- 
tise on the Police of London, and other works. 
Shipbuilding and rope-making are carried on th a 
considerable extent, Bleaching, the printing of 
cottons, and other branches of industry are carried 
on, along the line of the Leven from Loch Lomond, 
whence it flows, to the Clyde, a distance of 7 m. 
Dumbarton was made a royal burgh by Alex. Ik, 
in 1222; but on or near its site there had been a 
still more ancient town, called Alcluid, the cap. of 
the Strathclyde Britons, The most important 
object connected with the town is the castle, on a 
steep, isolated, basaltic rock, at the mouth of the 
river, once surrounded by water, It has two sum- 
mits, the highest being 206 ft. above the sea, and 
is a conspicuous and interesting object from the 
Frith of Clyde and the opposite coast, The date 
of the erection of the castle is not known, but it 
has existed from a very remote period, It ia inti- 
mately connected with the history of Scotland ; 
and was successively in the possession of Edward. L, 
Bruce, Queen Mary, Charles I., and Cromwell. 
It is one of the forts which it was stipulated in 
the treaty of Union should be kept in repair, The 
Dumbartonshire railway, from Baloch on the S.° 
of Loch Lomond to Bowling on the Clyde, passes 
the town: it is intended to extend the line to 
Glasgow. Dumbarton unites with Port Glasgow, 
Renfrew, Rutherglen, and Kilmarnock, in sending 
a eee tothe H. of C.; and had 288 regist. voters 
in 1865. 

DUMBLANE, or DUNBLANE, a market town 
and formerly a bishop's see, Scotland, co. Perth, 
on the Allan, a tributary of the Forth, 4m. N. 
Stirling, and 22 m, SW. Perth on the railwa: 
from Perth to Stirling, Pop. 1,709 in 1861; 
Though once a city, having been the seat of a 
bishop, it is now only a small village, destitute of: 
importance, and consisting of a single street, with 
a few lanes. But little business is carried on 
except what results from @ weekly market and 
four annual cattle fairs, A few strangers are at~ 
tracted to it in summer, owing to an excellent 
mineral well in its vicinity, fe is chiefly cele- 
brated for the remains of its cathedral and other 
episcopal edifices. ‘The former is pretty entire, 
but no portion of it is converted to use except the 
choir, which serves for the parish church. The 
dean's house is now used as the minister's manse 
or parsonage-house, Robert Leighton, afterwards 
archbishop of Glasgow, held the see of Dumblane 
from 1662 to 1670, This celebrated scholar be- 
queathed his library, consisting of 1,400 volumes, 
to the cathedral und diocese of Dumblane, It is 
still extant, and has received great accessions by 
subsequent bequests, It is open not only to the 
clergymen of the presbytery, but, on easy terms, 
tothe public. The battle of Sheriffmuir, on the 
13th of November, 1715, between the constitutional 
forces, under the Dake of Argyle, and those of the 
Pretender, under the Earl of Mar, was fought near 
this town, Though indecisive, the result’ of the 
conflict was eminently favourable to the revolu- 
tionary establishment, 

DUMDUM, a military village and extensive 
cantonment in*Hindostan, prov. Bengal, 6 m. 
ENE. Calcutta, It is the head-quarters of the 
Bengal artillery, and consists chiefly of several, 
long low ranges of buildings of one story, oraaé 
mented with verandahs, the lodgings of the troops, 
and some small but convenient officers’ quarters: 
ihe whole adjoining a large plain, used as a.prac- 
tice round." A battalion of European artillery is: 
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usually: stationed here: it has a church and a free 
school. 

DUMERIES, a marit. co. in the S. of Scotland, 
having S, the Solway Frith, E. Cumberland, N. 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, and Lanark, and W. 
Ayrshire and Kirkcudbright. Area, 1,129 sq. m., 
or 722,813 acres, of which only about 1-4th or 
1-5th part is supposed to be arable. With the 
exception of Annandale and Nithsdale, that is of 
the low grounds traversed by the rivers Annan and 
Nith, the principal in the co., it is for the most 
part mountainous; the mountains, however, are 
not generally rugged or heathy, but are mostly 
of an easy ascent, and afford good sheep pusture, 
‘This, like most other Scotch cos., has been wonder- 
fully improved in recent years, principally through 
the facilities afforded by steam navigation for the 
conveyance of fat ‘sheep, cattle, and other farm 
produce to Liverpool, and the consequent exten- 
sion of the turnip culture, the introduction of bone 
manure, and furrow draining. Roads, fences, and 
farm buildings have been astonishingly improved, 
and are now, speaking generally, as good as any 
in the kingdom. Cattle are mostly of the Gallo- 
way breed; and Cheviots have been, for some 
years past, a common breed of sheep among the 
hills, where at no remote period the principal flocks 
were black faced. But such has been the progress 
of improvement, that it is now found not only 
practicable but more profitable to introduce exten- 
sively half-bred sheep, or a cross between the 
Leicester ram and Cheviot ewe. This has, latterly, 
been the favourite stock, and its numbers are in- 
creasing rapidly. There are other crosses between 
the same rams and blackfaced ewes, a hardy breed, 
which thrive well on the coarser grasses, and are 
in great request in certain districts of England 
and Wales for their feeding qualities, The forma- 
tion of the Caledonian railway has been of very 
great advantage to the store-masters of Annan- 
dale, English lime, formerly brought 25 m. and 
upwards by cart, is now conveyed by railway in 
trucks, and deposited at stations within trifling 
distances of the homesteads along the linc; a 
saving and convenience the good effects of which 
are ehvious in the increased use of the mineral, 
and the itnproved appearance of a great extent of 
hill pasture Jand, Hogs extensively raised (see 
next article). Property, roaatly in very large 
estates; that of the Duke of Buccleugh, in this co., 
is one of the finest in Scotland. Farms in the 
Jower districts vary from 100 to 500 acres; in the 
hill district they vary from 500 to 10,000 acrea, 
‘There are valuable coal and lead mines in the par, 
of Sanquhar; and freestone is abundant, particu 
larly in the vicinity of Dumfries. Manufactures 
unimportant, The co, is divided into forty-three 
parishes, and sends 1 mem. to the Hof C. Regis- 
tered electors, 2,097 in 1865. The bors. of Du 
fries, Annan, Sanqukar, and Lochmaben (which 
are the principal towns), unite with Kirkcudbright 
in sending a mem. to the Hof CG, In 186£ Dum- 
friesshire had a pop. of 75,878, living in 13,192 
houses, The old valued rent 
new valuation, for 1864-5, was 375,1. 
of railw. 

Dumrires, a sea-port and parl. bor. of Scotland, 
co, Dumfries, of which it is the cap. ou the E: 
bank of the Nith, about 9 m. from its influx into 
the Solway Frith, 64m, 8, by W.Edinburgh, and 
32 m. W. by N, Carlisle, on the Glasgow, Dum- 
fries, and Carlisle railway. Pop, 14.023 in 1861, 
‘The town is well and handsomely, thongb irregu- 
larly, built; the High Strcet, which stretches 
nearly 11, in lengub, dees not run ina straight 
line, and is greatly obstructed at one puint by a 
steeple, or buildiug, in which the town cifuicil 
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holds its meetings, placed in its very centre. The 
other streets lie either at right angles to the High 
Street, or parallel to it. The houses are generally 
built of red freestone, which the neighbouring 
country produces in unlimited abundance; and 
such of the buildings as are of old date are gene~ 
rally whitewashed; while many in the modern 
part of the town are painted in imitation of Port- 
land stone. Altogether, the town is clean, neat, 
and substantially built, with comparatively few 
marks of poverty or destitution; and is regarded 
as the provincial capital of the S. of Scotland, 
There has been no material increase in the streets 
or buildings of the town for years:past, but there 
has been a considerable increase in the number of 
villas in the vicinity, ‘The suburb of Maxwell- 
ton is connected with it by two bridges, one built 
in the 13th century, and consisting originally of 
thirteen arches, of which only seven are now 
visible; the other, a very elegant structure, erected. 
in 1795, ‘The public buildings are numerous. 
There are two parish churches; St. Michael's, re- 
built in 1745, and the New Church, erected in 
1727. The former is chiefly remarkable for its 
extensive and crowded burial ~ground, and the vast 
number and variety of its monuments. It has 
been estimated that, exclusive of ruinous and 
dilapidated monuments, the cost of erecting those 
in preservation could not have been less than 
100,000, In this cemetery was erected, by public 
subscription, in 1815, at an expense of 1,5002, a 
mausoleum in memory of Burns, who spent the 
last years of his life in Dumfries, and whose re- 
mains are deposited in avault below. An emblem- 
atic piece of marble sculpture, executed by Tur- 
nerelli, in the interior of the structure, represents 
the genius of Scotland finding the poet. at the 
plough, and throwing her mantle over him. The 

ouse in which the poet lived and died, with some 
adjoining properties, was purchased on the 3rd 
July, 1830, for Lient.-Colonel Burns, the second 
son of the bard. Near the churchyard gate are 
deposited the remains of Andrew ‘Crosbie, eaq., 
advocate, once the ornament of the Scotch bar, 
who exemplitied in real life the character of Coun- 
sellor Pleydell, as portrayed by Sir Walter Scott, 
A third church was erected in 1840; and there are 
sundry dissenting chapels, some of them fayour- 
able specimens of architecture, The steeple in the 
High Strect, already mentioned, is a handsome 
structure, the work of Inigo Jones. In Queens- 
bury Square, off this street, is a handsome Doric 
column, erected in 1780, in honour: of Charles, 
duke of Queensberry, ‘The other public buildings 
are the trades’ hall, court-house, county gaol con- 
taining a bridewell, infirmary, dispensary, academy, 
assembly-rooms, theatre, and hinatic asylum, The 
latter, called ‘The Crichton Royal Institution,’ 
was founded in 1838, by Mrs. Crichton. An addi- 
tional building was erected in 1849, capable of 
accommodating 200 pauper patients. The total 
expense exceeds considerably 100,0002 The in- 
firmary, which was opened in 1776, is the only 
ins ion of the kind in the 8. of Scotland. 
‘There is a workhouse, founded and endowed by 
two brothers of the name of Muirhead, in 1753, 
which accommodates, at an average, thitty old 
and twenty young paupers, besides dispensing 
charity to about forty widows, who live out of the 
building. There are three parochial schools in 
the parish, and fuur endowed seminaries under 
the patronage of the town-council, united under 
the name of the Dumfries Academy. 

The chief manufactures carried on are those of 
hats and hosiery, Formerly checked cottons were 
produced here ; but this branch has disappeared, 
aud the cotton weavers who remain are employed, 
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through the mediunt of ‘agents, by Carlisle or Glas- 
sr manufacturers. * The trade of tanning has de- 
ined ; but the quantity of leather pre by 
_ pit and bark processes ig still considerable, and is 
esteemed for ite durable qualities, There are se- 
veral breweries, and the largest basket-making 
establishment in Scotland. The manufacture of 
clogs, or strong shoes, with thick wooden soles, 
the use of which is almost entirely confined to the 
inhab. of the S. of Scotland, is with one or two 
slight exceptions peculiar to Dumfries; but it 
docs not, employ many hands, the use of the ar- 
ticle being on the decline. Shoemaking is here a 

flourishing branch of industry. 

Dumfries has long been celebrated forits weekly 
cattle-markets, and its four great annual fairs, for 
the sale of cattle and horses, which, with the mar- 
kets, are held on the Sands, an open space between 
the town and the river. Most part of the cattle 
raised in the co. of Dumfries, and a considerable 
part. of the peculiarly fine breed of cattle raised in 
Galloway (cos, Kirkcudbright and Wigtown), are 
disposed of in the Dumfries markets. At an ave- 
rage, 25,000 head of cattle are annually sent up 
from Dumfries and Galloway to England, prin- 
cipally to Norfolk, where they are fattened for the 

-London markets. From 400 to 600 horses are 
annually sold at each of the two great horse-fairs, 
Dumfries is also the principal pork-market in Scot- 
land, The pigs come principally from Galloway, 
but they are produced to a greater or Jess extent 
in all parts of the district, The principal foreign 
trade is with America and the Baltic for timber, 
of which the annual value imported varies from 
8,002. to 10,0002, ; the remainder is coasting trade, 
The imports are coal, slate, iron, tallow, hemp, 
bones, timber, wine, and colonial produce ; the 
exports, wool, freestone, hosiery, shoes, pork, fat, 
cattle and sheep, grain, wood, nursery plants, and 
grass seeds There belonged to the port on the 
Ist January, 1864, 52 sailing vessels under and 65 
above 50 tons burden ; there were no steamers, 
The customs’ revenue amounted to 8,4642. in 1859 ; 
to 7,5932. in 1861; and to 6,4412 in 1863, Vessels 
of above 60 tons burden can approach the town, 
the river having been much deepened : there is 
also a quay about 700 yds, distant ; one for vessels 
of greater burden about a mile and a haif farthe® 
down; and a fourth near the mouth of the river 
for foreign vessels, and such as draw too much 
water to approach nearer to the town. Dumfries 
is governed by a provost, three bailies, and twenty- 
five councillors, Corporation revenue, 1,5152. in 
» 1863-4, Annual value of real property, 33,0431 
in 1863-4, Dumfries unites with Annan, Kirk- 
eudbright, Sangquhar, and Lochmaben, in sending 
a mem, to the H, of C, Registered electors, 677 
in 1865, . 

Dumfries is a place of great antiquity, though it 
was not made a royal bor, till the 12th century. 
In lex than a century afterwards, Devorgilla, 
daughter of Alan, last lord of Galloway, and mother 
of John Baliol, erected a monastery here for Fran- 
ciscan friars ; and, for the sake of this religious 
house, she built the old bridge, the toll on which 
formed part of the endowment of the institution. 
At was here that John Comyn, the heir and repre- 
sentative of Lady Devorgilla, and one of the com- 
petitors for the throne, was assassinated, under 
circumstances of great provocation, in 1305, by 
his rival, the illustrious Robert Bruce. The castle 
belonging to the Comyns was situated on a spot 
in the immediate vicinity of the town, which still 
bears the name of Castledykes, A strong castle 
once stood on the site now occupied by the new 
church, Being in some respects a border town, 
Punivies frequently fell into the hands of the 
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English. Tt was for some'time in the ession, 
of Edward I. It was bumt by the Exglish pre- 
viously to 1440, and again in 1536. In 1570, the 
castle was taken and sacked, together with the’ 
town, by the Earl of Essex and Lord Sctope. 
Queen Maty and her privy council, in 1563, rati- 
fied, at Dumfries, a peace with England. James 
VL, in passing through the town, in 1617, on his 
return to England, presented the trades with a 
small silver gun, to be awarded, from time to time, 
to the best marksman; but this dangerous pastime 
has been discontinued. The inhab., in 1706, dis- 
played their opposition to the union of the two 
kingdoms, by burning the articles and the names 
of the commissioners at the market-cross, They 
evinced great loyalty towards the reigning family 
in 1715, and so fortified their town, that a large 
body of insurgents, who had determined to attack: 
it,found it expedient to change their resolution. 
But, in 1745, it suffered severely from the rebel 
army, which was stationed here a few days on its 
return from England. 

DUNBAR, a royal and parl. bor. and sea-port 
of Scotland, co. Haddington, on a slight eminence 
on the German Ocean, 27 m. E, by N. Edinburgh, 
and 28 m, NW. Berwick, on the Edinburgh and 
Berwick railway, Pop, 3,796 in 1861, The borough 
consists of a long and well-built street running E, 
and W., with inferior streets, towards the sea, 
and one on the S, introducing the road from 
Edinburgh. Its public buildings are a new parish 
church of Gothic architecture, with a tower 107% 
ft, high; Dunbar House, the ordinary residence 
of the family of Lauderdale; the town-hall; and 
burgh schools. It has a subscription and me- 
chanics’ library; an English and Latin school 
under one master; a mathematical school; and 
several private seminaries; a sailors’ society for 
the benefit of superannuated seamen and their 
widows; three dissenting chapels, two belonging 
tothe United Associate Synod, and one to the 
Wesleyan Methodists. Dunbar is governed by a 
provost and 12 councillors; oration. revenue: 
1,2262. in 1868-4, The harbour has 9 ft. water‘at 
neap, and 14 at spring tides, but owing to rugged 
rocks the entrance is dangerous, Coal is imported. 
to the extent of about 26,000 tons a year; foreign 
grain to a considerable extent, Corn of various 
kinds, including beans and peas, exported to the 
amount of about 25,000 qrs. White fish of all 
kinds are caught off the coast. The cod is pickled, 
and sent to London; the haddocks are smoked, 
and sent chiefly to Edinburgh and Glasgow ; the 
lobsters are preserved in pits, eutin the rock within 
sea-mark, and sent to London. The herring fishety 
is, also, considerably productive, Dunbar. was 
created a royal bor. by David IL, but existed as 4 
burgh long before that date. It evidently grew 
up under the protection of the castle of Dunbar, a 
fortress which stood on a lofty rock within sea- 
mark; but the date of its building is unknown, 
The castle and lands of Dunbar were conferred, in 
1072, by Malcolm Caenmore, on the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, whose descendants, created earls of 
Dunbar and March, retained possession of them 
till their forfeiture in 1434. This fortress rendered 
Dunbar the theatre of many warlike exploits, It 
was taken by Edward I. in 1296. Edward II took 
refuge in it after his defeat at Bannockburn, It 
was often besiegtd, and seems alternately to have 
belonged, for longer or shorter periods, to the - 
English and Scotch. Foyr times it recetved within . * 
its walls Queen Mary. In 1567 parliament ordered 
it to be demolished, and scarcely a vestige of it 
now remains, The 6th earl of Dunbar, in 1218, 
founded in the neighbourhood a monastery of Red 
Friar, of which some traces yet remain i and the 
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‘7th earl founded a monastery of White Friars, but 
of it no vestige can now be seen. ‘The title of 


earl of ‘Dunbar was revived, in 1605, by James VI., 
in the person of George Home, of Manderston, 
Jord high treasurer of Scotland, at whoge death, as 
he left no heirs male, it became extinct. A 
splendid marble monument was erected to his 
memory in the old, and is now preserved in the 
ew, church of Dunbar. Dunbar unites with N. 
Berwick, Haddington, Lauder, and Jedburgh, in 
sending a mem. to the H. of C., and in 1865 had 
148 registered voters. 

DUNDALK, a sea-port town and parl. bor. of 
Ireland, co. Louth, prov. Leinster, 45 m. N. 
Dublin, at the extreme E. point of Dundalk Bay, 
near the month of Castletown river, on the rail- 
way from Dublin to Belfast. Pop. 10,782in 1841, 
and 10,428 in 1861, The town consists of two 
main streets, each 1 m. in length, intersecting 
each other near the centre, with several transverse 
thoroughfares, ‘They are paved, lighted, and kept 
in order by commissioners under the watching 
and lighting act. A bridge crosses the Castle- 
town river on the N, There is an assembly-room, 
a literary society, and two news-rooms, A hunting 
elu} holds its meetings here, and races take place 
occasionally in the neighbourhood. Near the sea- 
side is a large cavalry barrack. The parish church 
is a spacious building: there is also a large R. 
Cath, chapel, and meeting-houses for Presby- 
terians, Independents, and Methodists. It has an 
endowed classical school, to which the sons of 
froemen are admissible at a low quarterly fee, a 
school called the Dundalk Institution, under the 
Incorporated Society; one on the foundation of 
Erasmus Smith ; aiid potoe others supported by the 
contributions of individuals: these educate in all 
about 600 pupils. It hus also a co, infirmary, a 
mendicity association, a savings’ bank, aud several 
minor charitable institutions, 

Though incorporated by charter of Richard If, 
the bor, is governed under a charter of Charles 
TL, The ruling body consists of a bailiff, 16 bur- 

eases, and an unlimited number of freemen chosen 
y the burgesses, Dundalk returned 2 mem. to 
the Irish H. of C., and now returns 1 to the im- 
perial H. of C. The. parl. bor. comprises 445 
acres, Registered electors, 304 in 1862. The as- 
sizes and general sessions of the peace for the co. 
are held here twice a year, and petty sessions every 
Thursday. A guildhall contains apartments for 
municipal purposes, an assembly-room, and offices 
for several branches of public business, The co. 
court-house, an elegant modern structure, is built. 
gn the model of the temple of Theseus at Athens, 
There are several distilleries, tanneries, salt- 
houses, a malthouse, and a foundry, The trade 
consists principally in the export of a large portion 
of the agriculturat produce of Louth, Cavan, and 
Monaghan; comprising wheat and wheat-flour, 
oats and oatmeal, barley and malt, with cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, ‘The introduction of steam navi- 
gation has occasioned a great increase in the export 
of eggs and poultry, The harbour, which is safe 
though shallow, has been much improved. A 
lighthouse has been erected on the bar at the mouth 
of the river. The anchorage ground has from 4 
to 8 fathoms water, There belonged to the port, 
on the Ist of January, 1864, fiye sailing vessels 
under, and 23 over, 20 tons burthen; besides 4 
steamers of a total burthen of 1,703 tons. The 
customs revenue amounted to 30,5751. in 1859; to 
51.7972 in 1861; and to 39,3132 in 1863, Markets 
on Mondays; fairs on the Monday next but one 
before Ash-Wednesday, May 17, first Monday in 
. duly, last Monday in August, second Monday in 
Octwber, and second Monday in November. 
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Dundalk was one of the fortresses erected by 
English shortly after their settlement, for the dg 
fence of the northern pale; but its defences KR¥# 
since been suffered to fn into decay, and few ré- 
mains of them are now in existence, 

DUNDEE, a flourishing royal and parl. bor. and 
sea- of Scotland, co. Forfar or Angus, on an 
acclivity on the N. bank of the Frith of Tay, on the 
railway from Perth to Arbroath; 37} m. N. by E. 
Edinburgh, 57 m. SW, Aberdeen, and 9m. W. of 
the lighthouses on Buttonness Point at the mouth 
of the Frith, Pop, 90,417 in 1861. The pop. 
has increased considerably since 1841, when it 
amounted to 62,794. The town stretches upwards 
of amile along the Tay, and inland about half 
a mile up the acclivity which terminates in 
Dundee Law, an insulated conical hill, 525 ft. 
above the level of the river. In the centre of the 
town is a spacious parallelogram, 360 ft. long by 
100 broad, called the High Street, and seven of 
the principal streets diverge from it, the Nether- 
gate and Overgate to the W., the Murraygate and 
Seagate to the E., Castle Street and Crichton 
Street to the 8., and Reform Street to the N. 
There is generally great irregularity in the streets, 
except in the modern portions of ‘the town; and 
there are many narrow and mean lanes which 
contrast strikingly with the new streets, The 
suburbs along the Tay are marked by many ele- 
gant villas, Of public buildings the most imposing 
is St. Mary’s Church with its tower 156 ft. high, a 
splendid edifice built in the 12th century, The only 
part of the original building, however, which re- 
mainsis the tower,the other parts having been rebuilt 
in the last and present centuries. It isin the form of 
acathedral, the tower at the west end, next to it 
the nave, then the transept, and at the east end 
the choir, After the Reformation it was divided, 
by partition walls, into different Presbyterian 
churches, of which at one time there were four. In 
1841, three of these were burned down by an acci- 
dental fire. They have been rebuilt conformabl; 
to the original style of the structure, but now it 
has only three places of worship, the transept con- 
taining only one instead of two, into which it was 
previously divided. There being a large open 
space in front of the building, it has a fine ap- 

carance, and is well seen by strangers passing 
through the town on their way to or from Perth, 
There are two other churches belonging to the 
Establishment, and-numerous chapels belonging 
to Dissenters, but none of them are remarkable 
for their architecture, The town house is a fine 
building, on the S. side of the High Street, erected 
about the year 1738. The custom house was 
erected in 1841 after a design by Mr. James Leslie, 
the engineer of the harbour, the cost having been 
flefraved by government. A splendid arch, in 
commemoration of her majesty’s landing at the - 
harbour in 1844, was constructed at a cost of about 
3,0002. The public school, better known by the 
name of ‘I'he Public Semmaries,’ is a handsome 
building in the Grecian style. The exchange 
buildings contain a splendid reading-room and 
other conveniences for the mercantile ‘and pro- 
fessional classes, The ‘Watt Institution,’ so 
called in honour of the illustrious James Watt, is 
a neat building, containing a lecture-hall, library, 
&c., for the use of the working classes. for whose 
benefit it was erected by public subscription. 

The chief of the public works connected with 
the town is the harbour. Previously to 1815 it 
was of very limited extent, and quite unsuited to 
the trade of the place. In that year an act of 
parliament was obtained for enlarging it, and 
placing it under the management of commis- 
sionerg elected by the various incorporated public 






bodies of: the town and gounty. The first 


plan of 
fplatgement contained only.one wet dock, but now 
ere are three, measuring together about 26 
and capable of accommodating vessels of the largest 
size. Besides the wet or floating docks, there is 
a large graving dock capable of containing three 
vessels at a time, and a graving slip on Morton’s 
plan, on which sailing-vessels or steam-vessels of 
almost any size can be hauled up for repair. The 
harbour cost nearly 1,000,0002. sterling. The cost 
has been defrayed from the dues collected on goods 
and vessels entering and departing, except about 
200,000, of borrowed money, Dundee has ample 
railway accommodation. W. there is the ‘Dundee 
and Perth,’ E, the ‘Dundee and Arbroath,’ N. the 
‘Dundee and Newtyle, S. the ‘Edinburgh and 
Dundee,’ There are two gas companies in the 
town, “Until the year 1845 Dundee was ill- 


. supplied with water; but a joimt-stock com- 


pany was established at that time, and they 
brought a plentiful supply from Monikie parish, 
distant between 8 and 9m. A large reservoir is 
formed there to collect the rain-water of the dis- 
trict, and a covered conduit conducts the water to 
the town, There is a smaller reservoir within a 
mile of the town on high ground, from which, by 
means of pipes, there is a constant pressure of 
water, so that it rises to the attics of the highest 
houses, and is very convenient for extinguishing 
fires, there being fire-cocks in all the streets, and 
leather hoses or tlexible pipes to lead the water tu 
the house in which the fire breaks out. The whole 
cost of the water-works has been about 130,0002. 

‘The staple trade of Dundee is the manufacture 
of linen, chiefly of the cvarser descriptions, such 
ag are used for the clothing of the lower orders, 
both at home and abroad. Large quantities of 
sacking, bagging, and sail-canvas are also manu- 
factured both for the home and foreign markets ; 
and some of the manufacturers have of late turned 
their attention to finer fabrics, such as drills, 
striped and checked linen, and fine shirting. The 
Tinen trade of Dundee is the most extensive in the 
U. Kingdom, Besides what is manufactured in the 
town, the greater part of what is made in Forfar, 
Kiriemuir, and the other inland villages of Forfar- 
shire, is sent here to be dressed, packed, and sent 
off; so that the quantity exported from Dundce 
exceeds considerably that from any other port in 
the kingdom. ‘The declared value of the exports 
of home produce from the port of Dundee amounted 
to 137,4782, in 1859; to 72,4242, in L860; to 97,0812. 
in 1861; to 65,5492 in 1862; and to 95,9814, in 
1863, The raw materials for the linen manufac- 
ture of Dundee are received chiefly from Russia 
and Prussia, ‘The gross amount of customs duties 
received was 66,2577, in 1859; 59,7471. in 1860; 
68,8082. in 1861; 60,4202, in 1862; and 65,0492 in 
1863, 

‘The linen trade seems to have been introduced 
into Dundee early last century; but for a length- 
ened time it was quite inconsiderable. In 1745 
only 74 tona of flax were imported. From that 
period to 1791 the progress of the manufacture was 
more rapid; in the latter year, 2,444 tons flax, 
and 299 tons hemp being imported, and about 
8,000,000 yards of lineri, sail-cloth, &c., exported. 
Previously to this period all the yarn used in the 
manufacture was spun upon the common hand- 
wheel, partly in the town and partly in the ad- 
jacent country. But the spinning of yarn by 
machinery began soon after to be introduced, and 
the increased facility of ‘production consequent to 
the erection of flax spinning mills has been such, 


» that the cost of the yarn, including of course the 


‘raw material, is now less than the mere expense 


¥ of spinning amounted to forty years ago. The re- 
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sult bas been the total-cessation of hand-spinning 
in all parts of Scotland, and a wonderful increase 
of the quantity of yarn produced, and of the manu- 
facture, In 1862; from 20,000 to 24,000 persons 
were in the manufacture, The weaving 
of the linen, which was formerly done on hand- 
looms, is in course of being superseded by ma- 
chines, or ‘power-looms’ There are mang 
calendering and packing establishments, all of 
them of considerable extent. At these works the 
linens are passed h machines named ‘ calen- 
ders,’ for the purpose of making them smooth and 
close in the texture. They are then cut down 
into short pieces, folded into such shapes as are 
suitable for the markets to which tly are to be 
seut, and packed into bales by means of hydraulic 
presses, which squeeze them into very small bulk, 
in order that they may require less room in the ves~ 
sels in which they are shipped to foreign countries, 

More than half the linens sent from Dundee are 
exported to foreign countries, the remainder being 
sent to London, Glasgow, Manchester, and other 
large towns for home consumption. The linens 
which are exported to foreign countries are for the 
most part sent to Liverpool, London, and Glasgow, 
to be shipped there, it being found more advan- 
tageous to send them abroad as parts of general 
cargoes of goods, than to send whole cargoes of 
them direct from Dundee, Some of the manu- 
facturers are the exporters of their own linens; 
others sell to exporting merchants in Dundee, who 
employ their capital in that branch of trade, The 
linens are in general sent on consignment to agents 
in foreign countries for sale, and ate sold by them 
to retailers on credit of six to twelve months, The 
foreign countries to which Dundee linens are ex- 
ported are the United States, Canada, Mexico, the 

West India Islands, Brazil, Peru, Chili; and some 
are also sent to Spain, Portughl, and the countries 
on the Mediterranean, A large amount of capital 
is required to carry on the linen trade of Dundee, 
as the raw material is mostly paid for in ready 
money, and the manufactured article is sold on 
long credit. For that portion of the latter which 
is sent abroad it is in general about two years from 
the time when the manufacture of it is commenced 
till the time when returns are received. It may, 
therefore, be estimated that nearly 3,000,000/. ster- 
ling are coustantly employed in the Dundee trade, 
and in that of the small towns of which it is the 
sea-port. The gross annual value of real pro- 
perty, including railways, assessed to income tax, 
amounted to 214,9052 in 1857, and to 281,8532 in 
1862, 

The other important branches of trade carried 
on in Dundee, besides the retail trade common to 
all large towns, are the shipping trade, ship build- 
ing, and machine making. The number of ships 
or vessels belonging to the port on the Ist of Jan., 
1864, was as follows :—6 sailing vessels under 50 
tons, of a total burden of 195 tons; and 199 ves- 
sels above 50, and of a total burden of 42,678 tons, 
There were, besides, 2 small steamers, of a total 
burden of 69 tons, and 15 larger steamers, of 4,631 
tons burden, Many of these vessels are employed 
in foreign trade not connected with Dundee; a’ 
considerable number is required for the importation * 
of flax from the Baltic, some are engaged in whale 
fishing, and the zest in the coal and coasting trades, 
There are seven ship-building yards in Dundee, ‘ 
and there are commonly 10 or 12 vessele-an the 
stocks, 

Dundee is well supplied with schools for the’ 
children of the middle and lower classes, and ‘a 
plain education can be got on very moderate terms, 
At the public seminaries, which are under the 
management of directors appointed by the town 
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eSuncil and those who contribute to the cost of 
the building, classical education, to a certain ex- 
tent, as well as the elementary branches, can be 
obtained at a very moderate cost. There are 
teachers of Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathe- 
matics, and Natural Philosophy. The number of 

. pupils of all ages and ranks at the public semi- 
naries is generally between 600 and 700. 

The principal charitable institutions are the in- 
firmary or hospital, the industrial school, and the 
orphan house. The infirmary has accommodation 
for about. 150 patients, and is supported entirely 
by donations and yearly contributions from bene~ 
volent individuals, The industrial, or ragged, 
school is for poor boys and girls who are deserted 
or not eared for by their parents, and is also sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. The number 
of children in it averages about 120, The orphan 
house is likewise maintained by contributions and 
bequests, 

‘The municipal government of the town is vested 
in a provost, 4 Dailies, a dean of guild, treasurer, 
and 21 councillors, ‘The revenue of the corpora- 
tion, which is derived from rent of property, and 
petty customs on provisions, amounted to 3,512/. 
in the financial year 1863-4, Previously to the 
passing of the Reform Act in 1832, Dundee was 
joined with Forfar, Perth, Cupar, and St. Andrew’s 
in returning a member to the H. of C. But the 
act referred to conferred that privilege on Dundee 
singly. ‘The parl. const. was 2,895 in 1865. 

The origin of Dundee is involved in obscurity. 
In the early centuries of the Christian era it 
probably been a village inhabited by a few fisher 
men, who gained a livelihood by supplying the 
neighbouring country with fish, In the eleventh 
century King Malcolm crected a residence here, 
and lived in it ocgasionally with Margaret his 
queen, a daughter of one of the Suxon kings of 
England, The next remarkable occurence con- 
ceming Dundee was the building of a church in 
honour of the Virgin Mary, of which the old 
ateeple or tower is now the only remaining origi- 
nal part, by David, earl of Huntingdon, Sir 
William Wallace was educated at the grammar 
school of the town, and was often in its neigh- 
pourhood with his gallant companions during the 
struggles which they made for the independence 
of Scotland. After he was overpowered by the 
forces of Edward I., Dundee suffered much for its 
adherence to the cause of Scottish independence. 
In the civil wars, during the reign of the Stuarts, 
it was also frequently the object of contention 
between the two parties; and ultimately it was 
almost totally destroyed by the army of General 
Monk, in 1651. After 1745 it gradually recovered, 
and towards the end of last century it had attained 
to a considerable degree of prosperity, It was 
formerly a walled town, but of its walls and gates 
no traces remain, except the ‘Cowgate Port,’ 
Dundee was made a.royal burgh in 1210, when it 

. reccived'a charter from William the Lion, The 
charter was renewed at different times by the so- 
vereigns of Scotland, and the existing charter was 
given by Charles I. in 1641. 

DUNFERMLINE, a royal and parl. bor. and 
eminent manufacturing town of Scotland, co. Fife, 
3 m.N. Frith of Forth, 16m. NW, Edinburgh, and 
6m. NW. North Queensferry, orf the railway from 
Stirling to Dundee, Pop, 13,506 in 1861. The 
town is about 800 ft. above the level of the sea, 
and occupies an agreeable but rather inconvenient 
situation, being placed on the face of an extensive 
eminence, difficult of ascent from the 5, The 
town stretches fully a mile in length from E, to 
W., and its average breadth is about $m ‘The 
main strect, which is handseme and substantially 
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built, is pretty regular. Almost all the other 
streets are more or less irregular; and while some 
are handsome, not a few are of an opposite de- 
scription. A large suburb having risen up on the 
W., and being separated from the town by a deep 
ravine, formed by the Tower-Bumn, a bridge was 
thfown over the rivulet in 1770; and the ravine 
having been so far filled up, buildings have been 
erected On both sides. The only remarkable pub- 
lic building is the parish or Abbey church, being 
part of a monastery founded here by Malcolm UL, 
surnamed Caenmere, and which served as the 
parish church till 1821, when a new church was 
erected to the K. of the old building, and in im- 
mediate connection with it, When digging in 
what was called the Psalter churchyard (on which 
spot the choir formerly stood), for a proper site for 
the new edifice, the tomb of the most illustrious 
of the Scotch, sovereigns, RopeRT BRucE, was 
discovered in 1818, His skeleton, which was 
pretty entire, and 6 ft. in length, was disinterred, 
and a cast of his skull taken, It was re-interred 
amidst much state, by the barons of exchequer, 
the bones being placed in a new coffin, filled up 
with bituminous matter, calculated to preserve 
them. The spot is below the pulpit of the new 
church. This building, which is of Gothic archi- 
tecture, harmonises well with the old structure, 
of which it is a continuation; and is surmounted 
by a high square tower, round the sides of which, 
in open hewn work, are the words ‘ King Robert 
the Bruce,’ in capital letters 4 ft, in height. The 
Abbey church of Dunfermline is altogether one 
of the most. imposing and magnificent structures 
of the kind in Scotland. It has 2,051 seats; but. 
is only available, from the obstruction of pillars 
and otherwise, for about 1,400 hearers, There 
are numerous other churches in the town and 
parish, some recently built, and neat in their 
construction, The largest church of the United 
Presbyterian Synod is a huge barn-looking 
building, which raises ‘its enormous rectilinear 
ridge’ over all the other buildings in the town. 
In front of it was placed, in 1849, a statue of Ralph 
Erskine. The other public buildings are the 
town-house, county-court buildings, grammar snd 
commercial schools, gaol, poor’s-house, and fever 
hospital. The town-house consists of three stories, 
and is surmounted by a steeple 100 ft. in height. 
The 3rd story was formerly used as the town 
gaol, but being extremely ill-suited for that pur- 
pose, a new gaol, erected on the town green, was 
opened in 1844, The county court buildings were 
originally named the guildhall, afterwards the 
Spire Inn, on account of the lofty spire (132 ft.) 
that distinguishes the edifice, 

‘The means of instruction are ample : there is a 
grammar-school, established prior to the Reforma- 
tion, of which Robert Henryson, an ingenious 
poet of the times of James II, or IIL, is believed 
to have been master; a commercial school under 
the patronage of the guildry; the M‘Lean and 
various other schools. ‘There is a mechanics’ in- 
stitute, and a scientific association for popular 
lectures on science and literature: the fees of ad- 
mission to these lectures being low, they have 
been well attended, There are several subscription 
librarics and a lecal museum, 

In addition to the Abbey church, which is col- 
legiate, there are several churches of the establish- 
ment; besides Free churches; United Presbyterian 
churches, Episcopalian, Baptist, and Independent 
chapels, The Secession from the established 
church in 1782 originated here. Of the Messfs, 
Erskine, regarded as the futhers of the Secession, 
one, Mr. Ralph Erskine, was minister of the Abbey 
church of Dunfermline, The Relief church, also, 
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originated here in 1752, by the deposition of Mr. | Bruce. Dunfermline continued to be a favourite 
Thomas Gilleapie of Carnock, in hortour of whom | royal residence as long as the Scottish, dynasty 
‘am elegant church was erected im 1849. More |existed. Charles I. was born here; as also his 
than three-fourths the inhab, of the par. are Pres- | sister Elizabeth, afterwards queen of Bohemia; and 
byterian dissenters. Charles IL. paid a visit to this ancient seat of roy+ 
._ Dunfermline is distinguished by its proficiency alty in 1650. The Scottish parliament was often 
jn the manufacture of fine table linen and coloured | held in it, The date of the erection of the palace 
table-covers, The business is of considerable an- | is unknown; but it is believed to have been much. 
tiquity, having been introduced towards the be- | extended and adorned by James IV. and James Vv. 
ginning of the 18th century; but the original | There now remains only the S. wall, and a vaulted 
fabrics were of a coarse description, namely, ticks ment, which was the king’s cellar, having the 
and checks. Damask and diaper looms were kitchen above, Of the tower, erected by King ~ 
introduced early in the last century, by an in-| Malcolm, only a mouldering fragment is seen. Of 
genious mechanic of the town, of the name of} the monastery, which was once of great extent, 
Blake; but for a lengthened period the trade | nothing remains entire except the S, and W. walls 
increased very slowly. In 1778 a new epoch | of the fratery, or refectory, in the Jatter of which 
. commenced in the manufacture, by the introduc- jis a fine Gothic window; and the nave of the old 
tion of the fly-shuttle; and many improvements | abbey church, which, as above stated, forms the 
have since been effected in the construction and | vestibule to the new church. But ancient as the 
working of the loom, and in other particulars. | place is, it was not made a royal burgh till 1588, 
, Among the most important of these was the Jac- | DUNGANNON, an inland town and pari. bor, 
i quard loom, introduced in 1825, and now univer- } of Ireland, co. Tyrone, prov. Ulster, 12 m.N by W. 
sally employed. Armagh, and 7 m, W. Lough Neagh, on the rail- 
Previously to the end of last century, all the | way from Dundalk to Londonderry. Pop. 3,801 
yarn was spun by the jhand-wheel ; but at that | in 1841, and 3,984 in 1861. The town consists of 
tite machinery was introduced, and has now | @ square, with several good streets branching from 
entirély superseded the former clumsy and expen- | it along the sides of a hill, The par. church isa 
sive system. The manufacturers arc supplied | large ancient building, and it has also a Rom. Cath. 
with the finer sorts of yarn chiefly from Yorkshire | chapel,and_meeting-houses for Presbyterians, Se- 
and Ireland, and the other sorts from the neigh- | ceders, and Methodists; a classical school, founded 
‘bourhood, Dundee, and elsewhere. They do notin the reign of Charles L, well endowed, and ca-~ 
spin exclusively for the local market, but prepare | pable of accommodating 100 resident pupils; a 
such articles as linen thread, shoe thread, and | dispensary, and a mendicity institution, The cor- 
twist, for the general market. poration, which consisted of a portreeve, burgesses, 
This branch of manufacture has found its way | and commons, is now extinct. ‘The town returned. 
‘toa small extent to other parts of Fife, and to | 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C. till the Union, since 
the north of Ireland, which it has returned 1 mem. to the imperial H. of 
“Among other manufactories Dunfermline has|C. Previously to the Reform Act the franchise 
breweries, candle-works, rope-works, tan-works, | was vested in the portreeve and burgesses. The 
iron foundries, and flour-mills. ancient’ liberties of the bor. comprised 836 acrea, 
Dunfermline unites with Stirling, Culross, In- | but the parl. bor. has been restricted to 230 acres. 
yerkeithing, and Queensferry, in returning a mem. Registered electors, 221 in 1865. A oanor court 
tothe HL of ©, Parl, constit., 502 in 1865. An-| with jurisdiction to the amount of 201, ia hel 
“nual value of real property assessed to income-tax, | every three weeks; as also general sessions twice 
25,1481, in 1857, and 26,9452, in1862. The borongh | in the year, and petty sessions every fortnight, 
is governed by a provost, 2 bailies, and 22 coun-| The court-house, with a bridewell attached, is a 
cillors, There are several endowments in the bor, | handsome modern building: a party of the con- 
for the support of decayed widows and other poor | stabulury is stationed here, The linen manufac- 
» persona, ture, though much fallen off, is still carried on 
.” The town is connected by railways with Edin- | pretty extensively, and there are several bleach~ 
; burgh, Dundee, Perth, Alloa, and all the principal | greens in the neighbourhood; earthenware and 
‘towns of Scotland, There are three harbours in | pottery are also manufactured, and there are iron- 
the parish, each about 3 m. from the town, viz. | works, a brewery, and a large distillery. Markets 
Charleston, Brucehaven, and Limekilns. The last {on Tuesdays and ‘Thursdays, in a spacious and 
does not admit vessels of more than 200 tons | convenient market-house: fairs on the first ‘Thurs- 
burden. Charleston admits vessels of 400 tons. | day of every month, It is the seat of a ppor law 
' Tis basin is capacious, and perfectly sheltered from | union. Dungannon is famous in Irish history from 
every wirtd, its being the place where the delegates of the 
The parish of Dunfermline abounds in coal, lime, | Ulster volunteers met in 1782; and whence they 
and ironstone, ‘he coal has been wrought for | issued their resolutions declaratory of the indepen- 
upwards of 500 years, The quantity worked is) dence of Jreland. 
nearly 150,000 tons a year. Brucehaven and DUNGARVAN, a marit. town and parl. bor. of 
_ Charleston, two of the three harbours referred to, | Ireland, co. Waterford, prov. Munster, principally 
were originally constructed by Lord Elgin, whose | on a peninsula in the estuary of the river Conigar, 
.. collieries and limeworks are on a very extensive | 25 m, W. by S. Waterford. Pop, 8,625 in 1841, 
seale, and 5,886 in 1861. As vessels of above 150 tons 
Dunfermline can boast of great antiquity. A | cannot come up to the town, it is not a place of 
tower or fort, built here by Malcolm Caenmore in | much trade, though some, corn and other produce 
the 11th century, gave origin to the burgh. The /ia shipped for England. Recently it has been 
same king also founded a spacious Jenedictine {much improved, principally through the exertions . 
monastery, which ultimately became one of the | of the Duke of Devonshire, who has built, at his 
most wealthy and important institutions of the | own expense, a handsome bridge, any: Soar 





kind in Scotland ; and ordained.that its precincts | main body of the town with the suburb of 

should form the burying-place of the Scottish | side, on the opposite bank of the river. It has.a 
kings, His own remains and those of his consort, | neat appearance, and is a good deal resorted to for 
Queen Margaret, were interred there, as also those | sea_bathing ; ‘but is not rich in proportion to its 
-af eight others of the royal line, including Robert | poffulation, The public buildings are the par. 
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church, a new Rom. Cath, chapel, with three others 
belonging to convents, a school-heuse for 300 pupils, 
acourt-house and bridewell, a barrack, and a fever 
hospital and dispensary, It returned 2 meme. to 
the Irish H. of C, till the Union, since which it 
has returned 1 mem, to the imperial H.of C. Pre- 
* viously to the Reform Act, the franchise was vested 
in the occupiers of 52 houses in the town, and the 
resident 40s, freeholders of the manor. But the 
extent of the existing parl, boundary, as fixed by 
the Boundary "Act, is only 392 slat acres. Reg. 
electors, 205 m 1865, A manor court is held every 
three weeks; also general sessions in Jan., April, 
and Oct., and petty sessions on ‘Thursdays. Mar- 
kets on Wednesdays and Saturdays; fairs, Feb. 7, 
June 22, Aug. 27,and Nov. 8. The deep sea fish- 
ery was formerly carried on here pretty exten- 
sively, but has latterly much declined. 
DUNKELD, a bor. of barony and market town 
of Scotland, co. Perth, on the N. bank of the Tay, 
15 m. N. by W. Perth, and 49 m. N. by W. Edin- 
burgh, on ‘the railway from Perth to Inverness, 
Pop. 1,096 in 1841, and 929 in 1861. Little Dun- 
keld is a suburb, though in a different parish, 
being divided from the hor. by the Tay, which 
is here crossed by an elegant bridge of seven 
arches, built in 1809. Except a handsome new 
street leading from the bridge into the town, the 
houses are generally old and of mean appearance. 
But the situation of Dunkeld and the surrounding 
scenery are most beautiful, and have long been 
objects of admiration to every stranger. The town 
is situated in the centre of a valley surrounded by 
mountains of considerable elevation, presenting a 
great variety of picturesque forms, and covered to 
their summits with trees of every species. _ It is, 
besides, regarded as the great pass to the High- 
Jands on the E.: the bulk of its inbab, are of 
Highland origin, and speak the Gaclic language. 
‘The banks of the mountain stream Braan, which 
joins the Tay nearly opposite to Dunkeld, present 
some of the most striking scenery connected with 
the place. Dunkeld House, the residence of the 
dueal family of Atholl, is on the verge of the 
town, and the style, extent, and natural and arti- 
ficial beauties of the pleasure grounds are not 
equalled by any in Scotland, The most imposing 
object in Dunkeld is its cathedral, situated on the 
banks of the Tay ; an editice partly Saxon and 
Gothic, and the remains of which, owing to the 
care of the family of Atholl, are both extensive 
and in good preservation, ‘The choir of the build- 
ing iy used as the parish church, Different por- 
tions of the cathedral were erected at. different 
times, but the oldest portion, the choir, was built 
in 1350. Gavin Douglas, who translated Virgil’s 
‘ Aneid,’ and Henry Guthrie, author of ‘ Memoirs 
of Scottish Affairs from 1637 to the Death of 
Charles L,’ were beth bishops of this see. The 
Culdees had a monastery here so early as 729, 
Wher Iona, the original and chief seat of that 
order, was ravaged by the Danes in the 9th 
century, the primacy resided for some time in 
Dunkeld, but was afterwards transferred to St. 
Andrews, ‘But the rank of the abbots of Dun- 
keld,’ says Pinkerton, ‘one of whom was the 
father of a royal race in Scotland, and another. 
Ethelred, the son of Malcolm IIL, sufficiently 
marks the estimation in which that dignity was 
long held.’ (Early Hist. of Scotianfi, ii. 271, 272.) 
The monastery, however, was changed by David I. 
into a cathedral in 1127, at or about which petiod 
the system of the Culdees was superseded threugh« 
out Scotland by that of the Roman Catholics, 
DUNKIRK (Fr. Dunguerke, the Church of the, 
Danes, or Sand Banks),a sea-port town of France, 
ahd the most northerly in’ that kingdom, det dir, 
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Nord, cap. arrond., on the Straits of Dover, 49 m. 
NW. Lille, and-47 m, E. Dover, on a branch of 
the railway from Paris to Calais, Pop. 32,215 in: 
1861. The town is well built, and has broad and 
well-paved streets. The Champ-de-Mars and the 
Place Jean Bart are large and fine squares : the 
latter, which is planted with trees, has a bust of 
the brave sailor whose name it bears, and who waa 
anative of Dunkirk. The greatest drawback upon 
the town is its want of good water, it being in- 
debted for this necessary wholly to the rain-water 
collected in cisterns. “Its defences consist of a 
rampart and ditch, 2 citadel, and Fort Louis, about 
8-4ths of a mile distant: the fortifications were 
formerly more formidable, but having been de- 
molished, according to the stipulations in the 
treaty of Utrecht, they have not been completely 
xe-established. Principal public buildings are the 
church of St. Eloi, with its fine portico, the naval 
storehouses, barracks, town-hall, and college. The 
Tour des Pilotes serves for a landmark, and was 
‘one of the positions whence Cassini, and more 
recently Biot and Arago, conducted their obser- 
vations relating to the map of France, and the 
measurement of the earth: it has a very fine chime 
of bells, Dunkirk has also a communal college, a 
public library containing 18,000 vols., a school of 
bydrography, a theatre, and concert-hall. 

The harbour of Dunkirk, though in a great de- 
gree artiticial, is large and commodious 3 but a 
sand bank, which dries at low water, being inter- 
posed between the town and the roadstead, it is 
rather difficult of access, and is apt to fill up; but 
these inconveniences have been to a considerable 
extent obviated by works constructed in 1826, 
Dunkirk has both’ an inner and an outer road- 
stead, defended from the violence of the sea by 
sand-banks parallel to the shore, and having deep 
water and good holding ground, Being connected, 
by speans of numerous canals, as well as a line of 
railway, with a very fertile district, Dunkirk is a 
considerable emporium. The inhabitants have 
always been distinguished for enterprise... Durin, 
the late and former wars between England a1 
France, great numbers of privateers .were fitted 
out here, At present several vessels belonging to 
the port are engaged in the herring-fishery, and 
in the cod-fishery on the Dogger Bank, and the 
banks of Newfoundland, Dunkirk was made a 
free port 1826, since which its commerce has 
materially increased, particularly its trade in 
French wines destined for the supply of Belgium, 
of which it is a depot. It has extensive soap- 
works, with starch-works, rope-works, tanneries, 
and iron-foundries, It has also considerable Ge— 
neva distiJleries, breweries, and sugar-refineries, 
It has a general and a foundling hospital, a mili- 
tary and civil prison; and is the seat of a sub- 
prefect and of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and 
commerce, ‘There is regular communication by 
steamers between the port and London.’ Dunkirk 
said to have been founded by Baldwin, count 
iders, in 960; in 1888 it was burnt by the 
English; and in the 16th and 17th centuries alter- 
uately belonged to them and to the Spaniards'and 
French. Charles IL. sold it to Louis XIV. for 
200,0002, who, aware of its importance, had it 
strongly fortified at a vast expense. But, as 
already stated, Louis was compelled, by the treaty 
of Utrecht, to consent to the demolition of its for- 
titications, and even to the shutting up of its port, 
It was unsuccessfully besieged by the Duke of 
York in 1793. 

DUNLOP, a par. of Scotland, celebrated for its 
manufacture of cheese, partly in the co. of Ayr, 
and partly in that of Renfrew, 8 m, N. Kilmar- 
nock, ‘The village of Dunlop in the par., had 330 
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inhab, in 1861, Danlop ‘cheese has for nearly a 
century and a half held a high character. Pre- 
viously to this date; or between 1688 and 1700, 
cheese here, as well as throughout Scotland, was 
made of skimmed tuilk, as is still the case in va- 
rious districts, A female of the name of Barbara 
Gilmour, who had fled to Ireland during the 
cuting times of Charles II., returned at the Revo- 
lution, and, having married a farmer, was the first 
to introduce the practice of using the unskimmed 
milk in the making of cheese. This practice, which 
succeeded admirably, was for a time confined to 
the par., but it gradually extended to almost 
every part of the W. and’. of Scotland, all the 
cheese made in these districts with unskimmed 
wilk being called Dunlop, The fact, however, is, 
that cheese made in ihe par. of Dunlop is not 
superior but inferior to that made in other dis- 
tricts, Besides the cheese produced in the par., 
a great proportion of what is manufactured in 
other parts of Ayrshire passes through it on its 
way to the consumer, Being a convenient entrepét 
between the producing country to the S, and W., 
and Glasgow, Paisley, &c., a considerable number 
of persons resident in Dunlop follow the busi- 
nesa of cheese dealers, purchasing it from the 
farmers, and supplying the victuallers in the 
manufacturing towns and district8. 

DUNMANWAY, an inl. town of Ireland, co. 
Cork, prov. Munster, near the junction of three 
streams, which form the Bandon, 28 m. W. by S. 
Cork, on the railway from Cork to Skibbereen. 
Pop, 2,788 in 1831, and 2,068 in 1861, The town 
has a par. church, a Kom. Cath, chapel, a market- 
house, and a bridewolJ. The linen trade, after 
being for some years rather flourishing, has de- 

+. clined ; but tanning and brewing, and the com 
trade, are largely carried on, A manor court is 
held every third Saturday, and petty sessions on 
alternate Mondays. 

DUNSE, a bor. of barony and market town of 
Scotland, co. Berwick, in a plain at the 8. foot of 
Dunse Law, an eminence 630 ft. above the level 
of the sea, 18 m. W. Berwick-upon-Tweed, and 
$6 m, SE. Edinburgh, on a branch of the Edin- 
burgh and Berwick railway. Pop. 2,556 in 1861. 
Dunse is neat and regularly built, but devoid of 

ublic buildings, except the town-hall and Dunse 
Castle, in its vicinity, the residence of the feudal 
superior of the bor., of Gothic architecture, the 
‘greater part modern, but added to an ancient 
tower said to have been built by Randolph earl 
of Murray, in the time of Robert Bruce. The par. 
church is a plain building ; a3 are the three dis- 
senting chapels belonging to the Associate Synod 
and the Relief. The means of education are ample; 
a par, school, an eminent unendowed academy, six 
other unendowed schools, besides private semi- 
naries for females, and several Sabbath schools, 
A subscription library was commenced so far back 
as 1768, There are two circulating libraries, and 
areading-room, The assessment for the poor of 
the bor. and par. is 7102 There are two friendly 
societies, a savings’ bank, and two branch banks. 
There is a weekly market, three fairs for black 
cattle and horses annually, and a quarterly fair 
for sheep. 

Danse was erected into a burgh of barony by 
James IV, in 1489; it was then situated on the 
NW. side of Dunse Law; but having been after- 
wards but by the English, it was rebuilt in 
1588, and its present site adopted, in order that it 
might be more immediately under the protection 
of Dunse Castle. After Berwick-upon-Tweed was 
ceded to the English (1482), and ceased to be the 
co. town, Dunse enjoyed that distinction in ¢com- 
mon with Lauder, It was afterwards (1600) trans- 
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ferred: by act of parliament to Greenlaw; but 
Dunse -was not altogether deprived of the privilege 
till 1696. It is, however, by far the largest and 
most important town in the co., and more country 
business is done in it than in both the towns 
referred to. In 1639, when Charles I. lay on the 
S. side of the Tweed with the intention of reducing 
the Scotch Presbyterians to submission, General 
Lestie took up his station on Dunse Law, with a 
body of 20,000 Covenanters, to defend the country 
from invasion, After the two armies had con— 
tinued in this position for three weeks, a treaty of 

ce was concluded, and both were dissolved. 
Dunse has given birth to many distinguished 
men, among whom may be specified, John Duns « 
Scotus, the Subtle Doctor, descended of the an- 
cient family (not long extinct) of Duns of Duns, 
or of that ilk; Boston, author of the Fousfold 
State and other works; and Dr, M‘Crie, the his- 
torian of Knox. 

DUNSTABLE, a town and par. of England, co. 
Bedford, hurd, Manshead ; 32 m, NW. London by 
road, and 363 by Great Northern railway. Pop. 
4,470 in 1861. The town, situated on the 8. ac- 
clivity of the Chiltern Hills, near the source of 
the Lea, has four streets, and ia pretty well built, 
A celebrated priory was founded here by Henry 1, 
in 1131, of which the par, church contains the 
nave. The Baptists and Methodists have also 
places of worship. Here is a charity school, foun— 
ded in 1727, for 40 boys and 15 girls; with 12 
almshouses for poor widows, and 6 do, for decayed 
maiden ladies, Dunstable is the principal seat of 
the British straw plait manufacture, which em- 

loys many females in the town and vicinity. 
ies’ straw bats were, and still are, not unfre- 
quently called Dunstables, . 

DUNWICH, a sea-port bor. and par. of Eng- 
land, co, Suffolk, hund. Blything, on the E. coast 
of the co.; 90 m. NE. London, and 26 m, NE. 
Ipswich. Pop, 232 in 1881, and 227 in 1861. 

‘hough now a poor fishing station, this was once 
an important sea-port, having an extensive trade, 
a large population, 2 abbeys, and several churches. 
It has been reduced to its present state of insig- 
nificance by Tepeated inroads of the sea; and 
would probably ave been totally abandoned, but 
for its having had the privilege of returning two 
mem. to the If. of C. The encroachment of the 
sea began previously to the Conquest. In the 
reign of Edward IIL, an inundation swallowed up 
more than 460 substantial houses. The last great 
encroachment was in 1740; but the sea has con- 
tinued progressively to encroach on the land; 
and at present theregremains only the ruins of 
one of its many churches, It was disfranchised 
by the Reform Act; and no longer attracts’any 
attention, except from those who visit the coast 
to study the great natural revolutions of which it 
has been the theatre. (Campbell's Survey, i, 277; 
Lyell’s Geology, i. 403, 3d ed.) 

DURANGO, a town of Mexico, cap. of the 
state of the same name, in the Sicrra Madre, 
6,848 ft. above the level of the sea; 450 m, NW. 
Mexico, and 150m, NW. by W. Zacatecas; lat, 
24° 25° N., long. 108° 15’ W. Pop. estimat, at 
20,000, The town is regularly built, and gontains: 
a cathedral and other churches, several conyenta, 
aint, anda theatre. It is the seat of a bishopric: 
Its inhabs, afe industrious: they manufacture 
many wooden articles, woollen goods and leather, 
and have a considerable trade in cattle, Iron 

inewtare worked in the vicinity. : 

DURAZZO (an. Epidamnus and Dyrrachium), 
\-port town of Turkey in Europe, Albania, on 

E. shore of the Adriatic, and on the 8, side of 
Pdjecting tongue of land, 7m; 8. Cape Pali; 
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lat, 41° 17’ 82” N., long. 19° 96" 44” 
pop. 6,000, ‘This town, which has greatly de- 
clined from its ancient importance, is surrounded 
by walls, and is indifferently fortified. It has 
some trade in the export of corn. The bay, on 
the N, side of which it stands, is 5 m. broad from 
N. to S,, with from 7 to 3 fathoms water, the best 
anehorage being about 1} m. §. by E. from the 
town, 

According to Plautus, the inhab. of Dyrrachium 
Were immersed in every sort of debauchery and 
vive; wherefore, says he,— 


E. Estim. 


‘—-~— hnic urb{ nomen Epidamno inditum est, 
Quia nemo ferme hue sine damno divortitur !* 
Menachmi, Act ii. Se. 1. 


According to the statements of a modern traveller, 
M. Poucqueville, the descendants of these con- 
temporaries of Plautus, if they be less luxurious, 
exhibit fow other symptoms of improvement, 
He calls their town une anarchie, yn repaire de 
Pirates, un séjour d'assassing, et le receptacle impur 
des scélérats qui peuvent s'échapper des cétes de 
CItalie!” (Voyage dans la Grece, i, 326.) 

Dyrrachium was founded by a colony from Cor- 
eyra, anno 625 B.c, After it fell into the hands 
of the Romans, it became a place of great im- 
portance, from its being the port which vessels 
from Brandusium, bound for the ‘opposite coast, 
endeavoured to make, and from its being the 
usual place of departure for ships crossing the 
Adriatic with despatches or passengers from Greece 
or {taly. It became the seat of some important. 
+btratogical operations during the struggle between 
Cresat and Pompey, which terminated advan- 
tageonsly for the latter. (Cesar, de Bello Cj ili, 
iii, § 41). Te was made a Roman colony by Au- 
gustus; and, after various issitudes, was sub- 
jected to the Turks, under whose destructive sway 
it still continues, by Bajazet II, 

DURHAM, a marit. co, in the N. of England, 
having E, the German Ocean, N, Northumberland, 
W. Cumberland and Westmoreland, and §. York, 
shire. Arca, 973 9q. m., or 622,476 acres, of which 
about 200,000 are waste above ground, but rich in 
mines below, In its W. parts it is occupied by 
offsets from the Pennine range of mountains, and 
by black heathy moors. Soil in parts good; but 
generally it rests on a sub-soil of stiff clay, and is 
cold and infertile. It is a curious fact, however, 
that the W. parts of the co., though naturally the 
least productive, are the best cultivated. Prin- 
cipal crops, wheat, oats, barley, beans, and pease, 
A mixture of rye and wheat, provinciaily called 
mastin, is also rather extenttvely cultivated, ‘ur- 
nips are generally introduced, particularly in the 
W, districts, Lime, of which there is an abundant 
supply, is principally used as mauure, the quan- 
tity applied being from 70 to 80 bushels an acre, 
Drainage is much neglected in the E. parts of the 
co., which, in consequence, are in a comparatively 
backward state, The 'Teeswater breed of short- 
horned cattle, so called from the river Tees, which 
bounds the en. on the S., is admitted to be one 
of the very best, both for feeding and milking, 
and is new very widely diffused. Sheep mostly 
Cheviots; stock estimated at between 200,000 
and 250,000 head. A great deal of property’ be- 
longs to the church, and there arg besides some 
large estates; but property is, notwithstanding, a 
good deal subdivided. Farms of all sizes, but the 
greater number rather smali; and the condition 

"of the occupiers of the small farms is said to be 
very unfavourable, Durham has some of the 
most extcusive and valuable coal-fields in the 
kingdom ; and also valuable lead and iron mj 1c8, 
‘Vast quantities of grind-stones are preduced from 
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the quarries at Gateshead Fell, Manufactures : 
various, but fut very extensive or important. 
Principal rivers, Tees, Wear, and Derwent. Dur. 
ham has 4 wards and 75 parishes, and returns 10 
mem, to the H. of C., viz. 4 for the co., 2 each for 
the city of Durham and Sunderland, and 1 each 
for Gateshead and S, Shields. Registered electors 
for the co., 12,717, namely 5,722 for the Northern 
and 6,995 for the Southern division, Pop. 508,666 
in 1861, inhabiting 84,807 houses, Gtoss annual 
yalue of real property assessed to income tax—- 
Northern division 619,268/, in 1857, and 945,7504, 
in 1862; Southern division 882,730 in 1857, and 
1,189,4962. in 1862, Principal -towns, Durham 
city, Sunderland, Gateshead, 8, Shields, and Dar- 
lington. 

Durwam (originally Dunholme, from dun, a 
hill, and Aolme, a river), an ancient and celebrated 
city of England, eap, co. same name, and nearly 
in its centre, on a bend of the river Wear, 230 m. 
N. by W. London, and 65 NNW. York, on the 
York and Newcastle railway. Pop. of city 14,088 
in 1861, and of distr, 70,274. The chief objects of 
interest in the city are the cathedral and castle: 
their appearance from the surrounding country is 
striking, being situated on a rocky peninsula, ele- 


vated about 80 ft, above the Wear, by which it is 








nearly encircled. The first of these stractures, 
; begun in the reign of William Rufus, but much. 
enlarged and improved in subsequent, ages, is a 


large and majestic pile of Norman atchitecture: 
it is 461 ft. in Jength, by about 200 in extreme 
breadth, from the N, to the S, transept; it has a 
central tower, 214 ft. in height; and at the W. 
end are two low towers, once topped with spires, 
The inside has much of the clumsy though vene- 
table magnificence of the early Norman style. 
The pillars are vast cylinders, 23 ft. in citeume 
ference, and variously adorned. In the Galilee, 
or lady’s chapel, at the W. end of the cathedral, 
is the tomb of the venerable Bede, his remains 
having been transferred thither from Jarrow in 
1370; and in the Nine Altars, at the E, end of 
the cathedral, is the shrine of St, Cuthbert, the 
patron saint of the sacred edifice. Dr. Jobnson 
says of this noble structure, that ‘it strikes with a 
kind of gigantic dignity, and aspires to no other 
praise than that of rocky solidity and indeter- 
minate duration,’ 

‘The bishop of Durham was, till deprived of it 
by the act 6 and 7 William IV. cap. 19, eustos 
rotulorum and chief civil governor of the CO 
which has distinct courts and law officers ; he 
presided at the assizes, and all writs wore return- 
able to him, and not to the king. ‘The practice in 
the palatinate courts is now, however, assimilated 
in a great measure to that of the superior courts 
at Westminster; and as actions may. be com- 
meneced in them for any sum, however large, the 
change has been productive of great public benefit, 

Cromwell founded a university in Durham in 
1657, assigning to it the houses and part of the 
lands belonging to the dean and chapter. This 
institution, which, had it survived, must have been 
of great service to the N. counties, fell to pieces 
on the Restoration, when the church recovered her 
old possessions. . No new attempt, or at least no 
successful one, was made to establish another uni- 
versity at Durham till 1831. In that year, how- 
ever, a university, endowed by the dean and chap- 
ter, the bishop, and other wealthy individuals, was 
founded, to afford instruction, and grant degrees 
in the different faculties, It was incorporated by 
royal charter in 1837, and consists of a warden, 
professors, tutors, &c.; but, however ereditable to 
the liberality of the founders, it is far from ade~ 
quately meeting the existing wants of society, its 
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grand object being to furnish instruction for can- 
* didates for holy orders in connection with the 
church of England. There are 25 fellowships and 
20 scholarships attached to the university, It has 
tie. colleges—University and Bishop Hattiéld’s 

The castle, founded by William the Conqueror, 
and intended partly to bridle that part of his own 
dominions, and partly as a defence against the 
inruptions*of the Scotch, stands a little to the N. 
of the cathedral, and on the same elevated penin- 
sula. It was long used as the bishop's palace, and 
has some magnificent apartments. It is now (with 
the exception of a suite of rooms reserved for the 
accommodation of the bishop, on his visits to the 
city) appropriated to the purposes of the univer- 
sity, being occupied by students, Adjoining the 
castle, on an artificial mound of considerable ele- 
vation, is the ancient tower, or keep, which had 
fallen into decay, but has recently been restored, 
and presents a most imposing appearance. On 

he palace green is the exchequer, a large square 
builling, in which the bishop’s courts of exchequer 
and chancery were held, and near it is a magniti- 
cent library, erected by Bishop Cosins; and a little 
further distant is the office for the registry of wills, 
The cloisters adjacent to the cathedral are 147 ft. 
square, and very neat. The chapter-house, a plain 
building, opens into them. 

The. shelving sides of the peninsula, from the 
cathedral, castlé, and other buildings, down to the 
river, are laid out in hanging gardens, intersected 

. with walks, and planted with trees, that have a 
most imposing effect. 

Besidea the cathedral, there are here six parish 
churches. Those of St. Nicholas and St. Oswald, 
the latter remarkable for its vaulted roof of wood, 
are of considerable antiquity. The Primitive and 
Wesleyan Methodists, Kom. Catholics, Independ- 
ents, and Quakers have also places of worship. 

‘The grammar school connected with the cathe- 
dra} has four exhibitions, of 254, each, for the sons of 
clergymen at the school, and of 504 cach at either 
wniversity : in addition to this, it has five scholar- 
ships, of 10% cach, at Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
‘There is a blue-coat school, an infant school, and 
an endowed charity school, which together furnish 

ratuitous instruction to about 1,000 children. It 

as au intitmary, founded in 1791, dependent on 
voluntary contributions, a lying-in hospital, and 
several almshouses, There are here also a public 
reading-toom, a library, and assembly rooms, and 
two weekly newspapers. Races take place annu- 
ally in May. 

The city is divided into several distinct portions: 
that which contains the cathedral and castle has 
some excellent and finely situated houses, princi- 

ally occupied by the dignitaries of the church, 

‘hat is called the old town adjoins the castle on 
the N.: in it are the market-place, the theatre, 
and principal shops, but it has a great many in- 
ferior houses. In the market-place is a fountain 
for the supply of the city with water, conveyed 
thither from springs about 14 m, distant, consisting 
of an octagon building, surmounted by a statue of 
Neptune. The township of Elvet lies on the E. 
side of the cathedral peninsula, being separated 
from it by the Wear, It is comparatively well 
built. In this quarter of the town is the magni- 
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modern bridge. The latter, called '‘ Prebend’s 

i was erected by, and is maintained at the 

expense of the dean and chapter. It is placed in 

a Very romantic situation, and connects the public 

walks called ‘the Banks,’ already alluded to. The 
city is well paved and lighted, 

Durham, for a lengthened period, made little or 
no progress, It used to be one of the dullest and 
most stagnant of cathedral cities, But from the 
flow thitherward of the tide of pop., through the 
opening of the cdllieries, previously mentioned, 
and the construction of several railways in the 
district, connecting it with Shields, Sunderland, 
Hartlepool, and Stockton, none of which are more 
than 20 m. distant, a powerful impetus has lately 
been given to its trade. This is visible in tha 
crowded state of the weekly markets, the improve- 
ment of the shops, and other signs of the in- 
creasing importance and trade of the town, An 
extensive carpet manufactory and a worsted spin- 
ning mill are situated on the banks of the Wear. 

The Great N. of England railway connects the 
city directly with Newcastle-on-Tyne, 14 m, dis- 
tant; and the Newcastle and Carlisle railway 
opens-an easy communication with the W. coast. 
The neighbourhood of Durham abounds with situ- 
ations well adapted for the establishment of va- 
rious manufactures, having numerous rivulets and. 
inexhaustible stores of stone, lime, coal, and iron. 
The want of means of outlet have hitherto ren- 
dered these resources unavailable; but as the rail- 
ways now constructed supply facilities of transit, 
this part of the kingdom may, in the course of a 
few years, be expected to afford an excellent field 
for the advantageous employment of capital and 
industry, 

Durham has sent two members to the H, of C. 
since 1675. Previously to the Reform Act, the 
right of voting was in the freemen who had ac- 
quired their freedom by patrimony or servitude 
within the city of Durham, the bor. of Framwell~ 
gate, ‘or the streets and suburbs adjoining thereto,’ 
Hence the limits of the parl. bor. were not def- 
nitely fixed, but varied with the varying size of 
the suburbs: a definite limit was, however, given. 
to it by the Boundary Act. Registered electors, 
1,161 in 1865, including 500 freemen, Gross an- 
{ nual value of real property assessed to income tax, 
58,9772, in 1857, and 85,9754 in 1862, Under the 
Manicipal Reform Act, the city is divided into 
three wards, and is governed by a mayor, 6 alder- 
men, and 18 councillors, 

DURLACH, a town of the grand duchy of Ba- 
den, circ, Central Rhine, 2m. ESE, Carlsruhe, 
with which it communicates by a road lined 
throughout with poplars. Pop. 6,617 in ‘186t. 
Before Carlsruhe was built this town was the resi- 
dence of the margraves of Baden-Durlach, an old 
castle belonging to whom, now in ruins,’ stands 
upon a ¢outiguous height; and has attached to it 
a fine garden, in which several Roman antiquities 
have been discovered. A palace of a later date 
has been in part converted into a cavalry barrack, 
The inhabitants manufacture porcelain, tebacco, 
and sealing-wax; and have some trade in corn, 
wine, fruit, and other agricultural produce. 

DUSSELDORF, a town of Prussia, prov. Rhine, 
cap. Teg. and circ. same name, at the confluence of 
the Dussel with the Rhine, on the main line of 








ficent new co. gaol and co, court house, erected in 
1809, at an expense of nearly 140,000/. On the 
W. side of the Wear and of the cathedral are the 
townghips of Crdssgate and Framwellgate; they 
are occupied by a very inferior class of houses, 
and have the appearance of great poverty. The 


communication between the different parts of the ; 


railway from Cologne to Berlin. Pop. 41,292 in 
1861, exclusive of a garrison of 3,876, Dussel~ 
dorf has quadrupled its pop. in the course of the 
present century, at the commencement of which, - 
as the name implies, it was but a vill Itisa 
well-built, handsome, thriving town. It stands so 
close upon the Rhine, that vessels sail up to its 


town is kept up by two old and one comparatively | quays, and there take on board the merchandise of 
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which the town is the dept, Near the river the 
streets are narrow, and fall of symptoms of in- 
dustry; but beyond- these the town consists of 
handsome white stone houses, disposed in rows as 
streets, or a8 open squares and places with trees in 
the centre, all which are remarkably clean and 
quiet. The castle and other fortifications were 
destroyed by the French in 1794. ‘The town is 
the seat of the provincial states or parl. of the 
Rhine prov. ; has a court of appeal for the regency, 
a gymnasium or college, an academy of sciences, 
an observatory, a fine public library, a theatre, and 
some remains of the noble collection of paintings 
transferred to Munich. Recently the school of 
painting at Dusseldorf, under Schadow, has at- 
tained to very considerable celebrity. There are 
considtrable manufactures at Dusseldorf; but it 
derives its principal importance from its position 
on the Rhine, nearly opposite to where it is joined 
by the canal leading to Venlo on the Maese, and 
from its being the entrepdt and principal port of 
the contiguous flourishing manufacturing district, 
of which Elberfeldt is the capital. Cottons, cléths, 
&c, are imported from the latter; hardware, iron, 
and steel, from Solingen and Remscheid; and 
linen from Ratingen. Large quantities of coal, 
brought from the mines on the Roer, are shipped 
here for the Netherlands; and there is also an 
extensive trade in com, oil, and wine. 

DWARACA, or JUGGUTH, a marit. town of 
Hindostan, prov. Gujerat, the most W. point of 
which it occupies, dom. of the Guicowar, on a 
sandy shore 95 m, NW. Joonaghur; lat. 22° 15° 
N., long. 60° 7’ E, It is the most sacred place 
in this part of India, and is annually frequented 
by abont 15,000 pilgrims from all parts of that ex- 
tensive country, Its principal pagoda is a mag- 
nificent carved stone building of high antiquity, 
dedicated to Runchon, an incarnation of Krishna, 
with an entrance towards the sea by a very long 
and noble flight of stone steps, succeeded by a 
massive gate, where the whole front breaks upon 
the view with a striking effect ; its great pyramid 
is 140 ft. high, and much ornamented. There are 
nuinerous subordinate temples, having flags with 
representations of the sun and moon, In front of 
the large temple is the sacred place of ablution, 
formed by a creek of the sea, which is lined for 
sone distance by small temples with stone steps 
down to the margin of the water, on which prayers 
are made, and idols, rings, and amulets sold by 
the Brahmins: the town itself is small, but sur- 
rounded with walls and towers washed by the 
tide, The devotees here are usually stamped by 
means of a hot iron, with the insignia of the god, 
and this rite is oftei practised upon young infants. 

*‘Vhe chalk with which the Brahmins mark their 
foreheads comes from Dwaraca, whence it is car- 
ried by merchants alk over India, The revenue 
of the temples, derived from pilgrims, is estimated 
at about one lac of rupees, and was formerly 
swelled by the plunder of many piratical vessels, 
fitted out in the name of the idol. Jwaraca sub- 
mitted to the British forces in 1816; but in the 
following year was transferred to the Guicowar, to 
«whom its sanctity rendered ita highly acceptable 
acquisition. 

SWINA, the name of two Russian rivers, one 
of which falls into the White Sea by several 
mouths, 85 m, below Archangel, and the other 
inte the Gulf of Riga in the Baltic, 9m. below 
Riga. The first, or Northern Dwina, is a large 
and important river, It is formed by the junction 
of the Soukhona, which rises in the farthest W. 
part of the government of Vologda, with the Joug 
qising in the central 5, part of the same gayern- 
ment, From the point of confluence, near Ouste- 


. 
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oug-Veliki, the united river flows in a deep and. 
broad stream, NW. to its embouchure below Arch- 
angel, a distance of about 350 m. Its principal 
affluent is the Vitchegda, flowing W. from the. 
confines of Perm. The extent of natural naviga- 
tion for boats and barges on this river and its 
afluents is very great, extending W. to the cith 
of Vologda, S. to Nikolesk, and E. to the frontier 
of Perm. At Vologda an artificial navigation be- 
gins, which, by means of the Lubinski canal and 
the lake Bielo, connects the Soukhona with the 
Neva; while, on the E., the Severnoi canal con- 
nects the Vitchegda with the Kama, one of the 
principal affluents of the Wolga. Hence, goods 
imported at Archangel may be sent by water to 
either Petersburg or Astrakhan, and conversely. 
‘The ebb and flow of the sea is perceivable in the 
Dwina many m, above Archangel. Opposite to 
the latter it is above 4 m, in width ; it is also very 
deep, though, owing to the sand-banks at its 
mouth, it does not admit vessels drawing more than 
from 12 to 14 ft, water. It is frozen over for about: 
half the year, (See ARCHANGEL.) 

The second, or Southern Dwina or Duna, though 
of inferior dimensions to the preceding, is also a 
large and important river, It rises in the Valdai 
hills, not far from the source of the Wolga; and 
following a SW. course to Vitebsk, it thence pur- 
sues a WNW. course to its embonchure below 
Riga. It is navigable from near its source, or for 
about 625 m. Near Dunaburg, however, it is a 
good deal interrupted by cataracts, and in other 
places it is encumbered with shoals, so that it can 
only be navigated with safety after the breaking 
up of the ice in the spring, and after the setting in 
of the autumnal rains. It has few affluents of 
any considerable magnitude. At Riga it is about 
2,400 ft. broad. Its mouth is encumbered with 
banks, which render it inaccessible for vessels 
drawing more than from 12 to 15ft. water, It.be- 
gins to freeze over about the end of Nov., and the 
breaking up of the ice, or débacle, usually takes 
place in the beginning of April, when there are in- 
undations that frequently occasion great injury to 
Riga and the adjacent country. 

This river has always been the principal channel 
by which the masts and other timber exported 
from Riga were conveyed to it. But owing to the 
gradual exhaustion of the forests, it is necessary 
to Re much farther S. than formerly, to the provs. 
of Tchernigoff and Kieff, the timber from which 
is conveyed by water, against the stream, up a 
part of the Dniepr, and then carried across the 
country separating that river from the Dwina, to 
be embarked on the latter. This, however, is @ 
very expensive and tedious process, requiring 
about two years for its completion ; and hence the 
mast trade, that formally centered wholly at Riga, 
is now beginning to be transferred, in part, at 
least, to Kherson, to which place the trees are, at 
the proper season, easily and rapidly floated down 
the Dntepr. (Hagemeister on the Black Sea, p. 
122, English trans.) 

DYSART, a royal bor. and sea-port of Scotland, 
co. Fife, on the N. coast of the Frith of Forth, 114 
m, N. by E, Edinburgh, and 1m, FE, Kirkaldy, on 
the Edinburgh-Perth railway. Pop. 7,057 in 
1841, and 8,066 in 1861. Dysart consists chiefly 
of three narrow streets, with a square in the centre, 
The central or High Street is full of antique sub- 
stantial buildings, the fronts of which are gene- 
rally decorated with inscriptions and dates, and, 
in one with piazzas, the latter being the 
places in which, in former times, merchants ex~ 
posed their to sale; but the greater part 
‘have been built up. In the middle of the town 
stands the town-honse, erected in 1617, but re- 
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built, after having ‘been. accidentally burnt by'|and the value of the cloth annually produced is 
Cromwell’s soldiers, Under its: roofs are, the | estimatéd at about 150,0002, The number of looms 
council-chamber, the’ prison, the public weigh-| employed by the manufacturers out of the par. is 
house, the guard-room, the black hole. Dysart | above 1,000. 

House, the residence of the Earl of Rosslyn, stands|_ Dysart coal was among the firat wrought in 
on the W. of the town, being separated from it | Scotland, operations having been- begun upwards 
only by a wall, The par. church is a plain Wuild-| of 350'years ‘ago. Upwards of 100,000 tons are 
ing; also the two dissenting chapels, which be-|dug yearly. Sandstone, limestone, and ironstone, 
Jong respectively to the Helicf and Associate | also abound, and are in! considerable demand, par- 
Synod. Dysart is a collegiate charge, or has the | ticularly the two latter, The harbour is one df 
services ‘of two parochial clergymen. the safest on the Frith of Forth, except with east- 

There are 14 schools in the par., all unendowed | erly winds, It has a wet deck. There are only, 
except three. There are four subscription libraries | however, a few brigs and sloops belonging to the 
in the par, two reading rooms, several friendly | port, and no foreign vessel appproaches it, except 


* shop or the ale-house.’ 
cloth, once extensively carried on here, has also! 


societies, and a savings’ bank, 

Before the union between England and Scot- 
jand, Dysart was a place of such commercial emi- 
nence as to have been called ‘Wittle Holiand.’ 
But its importance in this respect. is now greatly 
reduced, Nail-making flourished in the bor. and 
neighbourhood, particularly at Gallaton, for a hun- 
dred years previously to the end of last century. 
But that trade has now entirely disappeared, It 
was in reference to Gallaton that Adam Smith re- 
marked, in his ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ published in 
1776, ‘ There is at this day a village in Scotland 
where it is not uncommon, I am told, for a work- 
man to carry nails, instead of money, to the baker's 
The manufacture of linen 


disappeared. Salt was made here from sea-water 
at so early a period as 1450; and the trade con- 
tinued. to flourish till 1823, when the duty being 
repealed, it was relinquished. ‘The principal trade 
at present is the manufacture of checks and ticks, 
abranch of the Dundee staple trade, This busi- 
ness was introduced into Dysart between 1710 and 
1720. The number of: looms employed in the 
manufacture of this fabric is not less than 2,088; 


occasionally from Holland or the Baltic, laden 
with flax, or when coals are wanted. The bor, is 
governed by a provost and 9 councillors; corpor. 
revenue, 1,1932 in 1863-4, Annual value of real 
property, 13,1132, in 1863-4, Dysart unites with 
Kirkaldy, Burntisland, and Kinghorn in returning 
1 member to the H. of C., and in 1865 had 187 
registered voters, 

Dysart is a place of great, antiquity. It is men~ 
tioned in history so early as 874, when the Danes 
invaded Fife. But it was not made a royal burgh 
till the time of James V. The town was taken 
by Cromwell. There is a place at. the harbour 
cated the Fort, said to have been fortified by the 
j Protector, but no remains of any work on it can 

now be seen, To the W. of the burgh is the 
castle of Ravenseraig, standing on a steep crag 
fronting the sea, bat now a ruin, It has been the 
property of the Sinclairs, now earls of Roselyn, 
for 500 years, On the 8, or lower part of the 
town, there are the remains of a chapel, said to 
have deen dedicated to St. Dennis. The ruins of 
the old church of Dysart are nearly at the same 
spot One of the ‘windows bears ‘the date of 
1570, 
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AGLESHAM, a market-town and burgh of 

barony, Scotland, co, Renfrew, on a tributary 
of the White Cart, 9m. S. Glasgow. Pop. 1,760 
in 1861, The town, which is modern, though on 
the site of an ancient village, consists of two rows 
of well-built houses, all of freestone, with a space 
between varying from 100 to 250 yards, laid out 
in fine green fields interspersed with trees, with a 
beautiful streamlet running down the middle. 
Length of the town nearly 3 furlongs, The 
cotton manufacture was introduced here about 
the year 1825. Lesides cotton-spinning, there 
are about 408 persons in the tewn engaged in 
weaving, The noble family’ of Eglinton are the 
fendal superiors of the place, and appoint the 
baron bailie. 

EARLSTON (formerly /rcildoun), a village in 
the par, of the same name, Scotland, co. Berwiek, 
304 m. SE. Edinburgh, and situated in the middle 
of a pastoral district, within 4 m. of the Leader, a 
tributary of the Tweed. Pop. 980 in 1861. The 
village is straggling and irregularly built; but is 
well known in manufactures, ‘Earlston ging 
hams" being familiar to most persons in the S. 

“of Scotland, ‘Thomas the Rhymer, whose proper 
Tame was Thomas Learmont, who flourished in 
} the 13th century, and is famous both as a poet 


; and an-alleged prophet, belonged to this-place. | th: 


‘An account of this celebtated person is given in 


called ‘Rhymer’s Tower,’ in which he lived, are 
still standing within 4m, of Earlston. ‘ 

EBORA, or EVORA, a city of Portugal, cap. 
prov. Alentejo, 85 m, E, Lisbon, 42 m. SW. Elvas, 
on the railway from Lisbon to ‘Badajoz and 
Madrid. Pop. 17,121 in 1858, The city is built 
on an eminence, in the centre of a fertile plain, 
and is venerable from the appearance of its 
ancient towers, as well as striking from its eleva- 
tion, It is surrounded by ramparts, and has two 
forts in ruins, Streets narrow, crooked, and filthy ; 
but it has some good houses. It is the see of an. 
archbishop, and has a magnificent Gothic cathe- 
«ral, with an altar in the Italian style, decorated 
with various marbles. Exclusive of the cathedral, 
there are four churches, several convents and hos- 
pitals, a house of charity, and fine barracks. 
There is a good collection of books in: the 
hishop’s library, and the museum is one of the 
finest in Portugal. It was formerly the seat of a 
university, suppressed on the expulsion of the’ 
Jesuits, 

The city was fgr a lengthened period the head- 
quarters of the famous Roman general Quintus 
Sertorius, by whom it was fortified, and adorned. 
with several fine public buildings, An ancient 
temple, supposed to have been dedicated to Diana, 

ough much dilapidated, has still to boast of 
some noble columns, evidently raised during the 





£) Sir W, Scott's edition of ‘Sir Tristram,’ a poem 
i 


E 


best pgriod of Roman architecture, but. this fine 


ascribed to.the Rhymer. ‘The walls of the castle, i tuin has been greatly neglected, There is also a 
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magnificent aqueduct, said.to have been built by 
Sertorius, in fine preservation, and still applied to 
its original purpose. The city bas manufactures 
of hardware, tanneries, and a fair for cattle on St. 
dobn’s day, which is much frequented. Julius 
Cesar made it a municipal town, and gave it the 
name of Liberalitas Julia, The Moors took it in 
715. It has been the residence of many of the 
Portuguese sovereigns. 

EBRO (an, Iberus), one of the principal rivers 

of Spain, through the NE. part of which it flows, 
uniformly almost in a SE. direction, being the 
only great Peninsular river that has its em- 
bouchure in the Mediterranean. It rises at 
Fontibre, prov. Santander, on the S, declivity of 
the Sierra Sejos, about lat. 43° N., and long. 4° 
W., near the sources of the Pisuerga, an affluent 
of the Douro, It afterwards separates the provs. 
Santander, Biscay, and Navarre from Old Castile, 
intersects Aragon in its centre, and disembogues 
near the S. extremity of Catulonia, about lat. 40° 
40’ 'N., and long, 0° 55’, Its entire length is 
estimated at somewhat above 400 m,: its prin- 
cipal tributaries are, the Nela, Aragon, Gallego, 
and Segre, with the Cinca on the N., and the Oca, 
Tiron, Nagerillo, Xilon, Guadaloupe, &c., on the 
S. side. Reynosa, Miranda, Logrono, “Idela, 
Saragossa, Mequinenza, and 'Tortosa, are the chief 
citics and towns upon its banks. It runs mostly 
through a succession of narrow valleys till it 
reaches Mequinenza; after which it enters Cata- 
lonia, and flows through a more level country. 
At Amposta, 13 m, W. from its mouth, it is about 
800 yards wide. It immediately afterwards forms 
akind of delta; a navigable canal having been 
cut from the port of Alfaquez, or San Carlos, at 
its S. mouth, to Amposta, ‘he Ebro is navigable 
for boats as high as Tudela, but its current is very 
rapid, and its bed in many parts encumbered with 
rocks and shoals, To avoid these obstacles, and 
the numerous windings of the river, the Aragon 
canal has been cut along its right bank from 
near Tudela to Sastago, An ancient Moorish 
canal, now dry, formerly connected the town of 
Alcanez, on the Guadaloupe, with the Ebro, The 
principal commercial utility of the Ebro is the 
transport of grain from Saragossa to ‘Lortosa, to- 
gether with the floating down of timber from the 
Pyrenees. ‘This river, before the second Panic 
war, formed the boundary of the Roman and Car- 
thagintan territories, and, in the time of Charle- 
magne, between the Moorish and Christian do- 
minions, 

ECBATANA. See Hamapan, 

ECLA (an, Astigi), a city of Spain, prov. Se- 
ville, finely situated on the banks of the Xenil, 
which is here crossed by a fine ancient bri¢ge, 
47 m. ENE, Seville, 81 m. SW. Cordova, on the 
railway from Seville to Cordova. Pop. 28,759 in 
1857, The city is surrounded by walls, and has 
narrow crooked streets. Its churches, of which 
there are six, are built of brick, fitted up in the 
old taste, and crowded with pillars, loaded with 
proportionate omaments, and covered with gold, 
‘The most notable is the church of Mostra Senora 
del Rosario, in the convent of the Dominicans, 
Exclusive of churches there are twenty convents, 
four hospitals, a foundling hospital, and a public 
granary. The Plaza Mayor,ea fine spacious 
sguarey has a double row of balconies the whole 
way round, Along the river’s side is a handsome 
alameda, or public promenade, planted with elms 
and other ornamental trees, provided with seats, 
sud decorated with statues. It has manufactures 
of coarse cloth, serges, camlets, friezes, and 

. linens; and the vicinity produces wheaj, wine, 
and oil Ecija is a very ancient city, having 


‘ 
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[been called by the Romans Astigi and Augusta 
Froma. (Pit. Hist. Nat., iti. s. 1.) It was for a 
lengthened period a border town between the 
Moors and Christians, and is famed in many a 
romance; but it is no longer of any importance 
as a fortress, and its walls are covered with 
brambles, 

ECKMUHL, an inconsiderable village of Ba- 
varia, circ. Regen, on the great Laber, 13 m. S. by 
E, Ratisbon. Pop, 110 in 1861, Here, on the 
22nd April, 1809, the great French army, under 
Napoleon, gained a decisive victory over the Aus- 
trians, under the Archduke Charles, Marshal 
Dayoust having particularly distinguished him- 
self on this occasion, was raised by Napoleon to 
the dignity of Prince of Eckmuhl. “The battle of 
the 22nd was preceded by partial actions on the 
19th, 20th, and 2st, all of which terminated 
favourably for the French, 

ECLOO, a town of Belgium, prov. E. Flanders, 
cap. arrond., on the road between Ghent and 
Bruges, 15 m. E. the former city. Pop. 8,790 in 
1846. It is generally well built, and has several 
Squares and well paved streets. It has 2 churches, 
a town-hall, an ancient convent, 8 schools, and a 
prison, Its manufactures ate chiefly of coatings 
and other woollen stuffs, cottons, starch, soap, and 
chocolate; it has also breweries, distilleries, salt 
refineries, and various mills. Its trade, which is 
very active, especially at, its weekly markets, 
which are the largest in the prov., is mostly in 
corn, linens, timber, and cattle. 

EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. This, which 
is one of the most remarkable structures of its 
kind, is built on one of the points of a reef or 
ridge of rocks, from 600 to 700 ft. in length, in 
the English Channel, about 9m. 8. by W, from 
the Ramhead, and 14 m. from Plymouth; lat, 
50° 10’ 56” N., long, 4915’ 8” W. The Eddystone 
rocks are covered at high water; and being much 
exposed to heavy swells from the Bay of Biscay 
and the Atlantic, the waves frequently break over 
them with tremendous fury. In concequenee of 
the many fatal accidents occasioned by ships run- 
ning against these rocks, a lighthouse was erected 
on one of them in 1696: after standing many 
storms, it was overthrown in the dreadful tempest 
of the 27th Nov., 1703, A second lighthouse, 
erected in 1708, was burnt down in 1755. The 
present edifice, built by the celebrated engineer 
Smeaton, and finished in 1759, is universally ad- 
mired for its solidity and the skill displayed in its 
construction, and bids fair to last for ages. The 
total height of the lighthouse is 100 ft.; the 
lantern being elevated 72 ft. above the sea at 
high water, The light is fixed, and is of the first 
magnitude. This lighthouse has served as a 
model for that on the Bell Rock, and others of 
the same kind. 

EDEN, a river in the NW, of England, which 
has its sources on the borders of Westmoreland 
and Yorkshire, near Pendragon Castle, close to the 
sources of the Swale, in one of the highest parts 
of the Pennine or central range of mountains, It 
pursues a NW. course through the valley between 
the Pennine and Cumbrian mountains past Car- 
lisle, 7m. below which it falls into the Solway 
Frith. It is navigable to Carlisle; but the navi- 
gation being tedious and difficult, a canal has been 
cut from Carlisle to Bowness, lower down the 
Frith, a distance of 113 m., which admits vessels 
of from 60 to 80 tons burden. : : 

EDER, a town of Hindostan, prov, Gujerat, cap. 
of a principality of the same name; 17m. N. by 
W. Ahmednuggur, and 117 m. SW. Odeypoor; 
lat. 23° 53’ N., long. 72° 3° E, Estimated pop. 
12,000. It is but a poor town, though built within 
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the walls of a magnifieent fortress constructed by 
the Mohammedan kings of Gujerat. 

EDFOU (the "AwdAAwros woes of Strabo, and 
Apolionopolis Magna of the Romans), a town, or 
more correctly a large assemblage, of mud huts, 
congregated around and amidst the superb ruins 
of an ancient temple on the W. bank of the Nile, 
in Upper Egypt, about 2 m. from tle river, and 
52 m. S. by E, Thebes. Lat. 249 58’ 43” N., 
Tong. 82° BLE Pop. from 1,500 to 2,000, con- 
sisting principally of Ababdie Arabs, with a few 
Coptic families, who manufacture blue cotton, 
cloth avd pottery, and boast of inheriting from 
their ancestors the art of making earthen vessels; 
and it must be admitted that their kilns and the 
forms of their vases exactly resemble those of 
ancient Egyyt, as represented on the monuments. 
Dr, Richardson says that the inhab. are ‘ civil and 
dirty,’ and the place would be unworthy notice 
were it not for its antiquities; but two noble 
temples, placed opposite to each other, though 
half buried in the sand, and an ancient quay, still 
Temain to evince the former grandeur of Apullo- 
topolis Magna, ‘The great temple, on a small 
eminence, commands a view of all the surrounding 
country, and is therefore called, in Arabic, Qala, 
or ‘the citadel,’ Its propylon, or entrance, con- 
sists of a doorway, 17 ft. 4 in. wide, between two 
yast truncated -rectangular pyramids or moles, 
‘The base of each of these pyramids is 104 ft. by 
87 ft.; their height is 114 fé.; and the horizontal 
section of each at the top 84 ft. by 20, The door 
is surmounted by the often repeated sculpture of 
the globe with the serpent and wings, and three 
rows of immense figures are sculptured on the 
sides of the pyramids. These gigantic structures 
are not solid, but have chambers, to which and to 
the top accesa is provided by means of staircases, 
Within the doorway is an open rectangular court, 
now filled with huts and rubbish, 161 ft. by 140 
ft,; enclosed by high walls, which also confine the 
temple itself, and are 4144 ft. on each of the longer 
sides, and 1544 ft. on the shorter. Notwithstand- 
ing these vast dimensions, the walls are elabo- 
rately covered with hieroglyphics. On each side 
of the longer walls in the cougt there is a row of 
pillars, so disposed that a space intervenes be- 
tween them and the walls, which being roofed 
form two covered ways, leading from the propylon 
to the portico or pronaos of the temple, The 
columns, of which there are 32, present a most. 
magnificent perspective, There is a gradual 
ascent in the court to the portico, the outside of 
which is adorned with six columns, having va- 

+ rious capitals; and within are several apartments 
and corridors, supported by columns, and orna- 
mented with sculptures, The sefos, or sanctuary, 
is an oblong apartment, about 33 ft. by t7 ft. 
‘The terraced roofs of the temple, from the pronaos 
to the extremity, are covered with mud huts, and 
the sanctuary and adjoining chambers are now 
either used as repositories for grain or other pro- 
ducts, or are half filled with sand, and with filth 
and rubbish, shot down by the Arabs through the 
apertures that formerly lighted the chambers. 
(lgyptian Antiquities, ‘Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge ;’ Modern Traveller, vi. 176, &c.) 

The plan and arrangement of this temple is 

- ‘simple and symmetrical. Its largest columns are 
6 ft, 4 in, in diameter, 21 ft, in cire., and 42 ditto in 
height; the capitals are 37 ft. incire, The palmi- 
form capital, peculiar to Egyptian architecture, 
is hete scen to great advantage. It represents 
the trunk of a palm, of which the spreading 
foliage forms 2 graceful frieze, Art has here 
copied Nature with great fidelity ; it has preserved 
” the same number of leaves, the exact form of 
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the fruit, and the scales of the trunk, and the 
| capitals 4; lv augment in size till they 
balance the leaves, The 32 capitals of the peri- 
style, and the 6 of, the Pronaos, exhibit in alter- 
nate columns the dactyliform and lotiform figure, 
which last is as faithfully borrowed from Nature 
as the palmiform. This is the account given by 
Jomard in the ‘Deseription of Edfou’ (p. 26), and 
copied by Ritter, who praises the simplicity and 
pure antique style of the temple But a French 
authority, M. Champollion, is of a wholly different 
opinion :—‘Ce monument,’ says he, ‘imposant 
par sa Masse, porte cependant l’empreinte de la 
décadence de l'art égyptien sous les Ptolémées, 
au régne desquelles il appartient tout entier. Ce 
nest plus Ja simplicité antique; on y remarque 
une recherche et tine profusion d’ornements bien 
maladrvites, et qui marquent la transition entre 
la noble gravité des monuments pharaoniques et 
Je papillotage fatigant, et. de si mauvais gott, du 
Temple d’Esneh, construit_au temps des empe- 
reurs.’ (Lettres, p. 191.) This, however, is pro- 
bably too unfavourable an opinion. 
Notwithstanding its truly colossal character 
this temple is not, as was long supposed, of the 
Pharaonic zra, but is comparatively modern, 
being, as now stated, the work of the Ptolemies. 
This is proved by the date of its decorations, the 
most ancient of which, according to Champollion, 
belong to the age of Ptolemy Phitopater. It 
would appear from the same authority, that the 
meaning of the sculptures, and the object of the 
temple, had been completely misunderstood by 
Mr. Hamilton, M. Jomard, &c,, who supposed 
that it was sacred to Osiris, the beneficent deity, 
M. Champollion affirms that this magnificent 
edifice was consecrated to a triad consisting of— 
Ist, the Harhat, the personification of hea- 
venly science and light; 2dly, the goddess 
Hathor, the Egyptian Venus; and 8rdly, their 





son Harsont-Tho, the Eros of the Greeks and 
Romans, (Lettres d’Egypte, p. 192.) 

‘The other and much smaller temple at Edfou 
is peripteral, and was suj ed to be devoted to 
the worship of the malignant deity, Typhon, 
whose image was believed to be represented above 
the capitals of the columns, and elsewhere on the 
walls. But Champollion has shown that this 
temple is really one of those mamisi that were 
always erected near the grand temples devoted 
to the worship of a triad, and that it represents 
the birth-place of the third person of the triad, or 
of Harsont-Tho, son of Harhat and Hathor, The 
bas-relief on this temple are of the age of Ptolemy 
Euergetes IL, and Soter II, (Lettres, 193.) 

Between Edfou and E] Cab, one of those trans- 
verse valleys which frequently divide the moun- 
tain ranges of the E. desert, opens to the E., and is 
called the valley of Edfou. It extends from the 
Nile to the Red Sea, near Berenice ; and upon it 
have been traced the tracks of a great commercial. 
road, over which the traffic of the ancient sea-port, 
of Berenice, and the produce of the celebrated 
emerald mountains were conveyed. It was also, 
formerly, a much frequented caravan route, 

EDINBURGH, or MID-LOTHIAN, 
Lorian. 

EDINBURGH, a celebrated city, the metropo-~ 
lis of Scotland,co, Mid-Lothian, 2 m. S. from the 
Frith of Forth, built principally on three parallel 
ridges, running E. and W., and separated by deep 
depressions ; 857 m, NNW. London by oat and 
399 m. by Great Northern railway. The central 
ridge of the ground on which the city stands, is 
terminated on the W. by a rock, nearly 460 ft, 
above the level of the sea, surmounted by the 
castle, and on the E, by the palace of Holyrood, 


See 
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108 ft. above the same Jere. The circumference | gloomy ravine, lie on the SE, of the city. Each 
of the city, exchuive of Li ith, its sea-port, lying | of these hills’ rises abruptly from its base, and 


between it and the Forth, is rather less than 6 m. 
When comprised within its ancient limits, the 
Pop. of Edinburgh was extremely dense. It is 
said by Maitland (Hist. of -Edin,, p. 7), referring 
to the year 1600, to have been ‘so full of inhabit- 
ants that probably there is no town elsewhere of 
its dimensions so populous.’ At the Union, in 
1707, the pop, was estimated at 36,000; in 1755, 
before the New. Pown was commenced, and when 
the southern districts did not exceed a fifth part 
of their present extent, the pop. was estimated at 
50,000 ; in 1775, soon after the commencement of 
the New Town, the pop. was 60,000; in 1791, 
about 71,000; but these enumerations exclude 
Leith, the pop, of which in 1758 (ibid, p. 500) was 
7,280, |The pop. of Edinburgh, city and suburbs, 
exclusive of Leith, according to the censuses since 
1801, has been as follows: viz, 1801, 66,544; 1811, 
81,784; 1821, 112,235; 1831, 136,301, and 1841, 
188,182, By the census of 1861, Edinburgh bad 
168,121 inhabitants living in 9,760 houses, In 
Eilinburgh a house often’ accommodates several 
families, cach story (provincially flat) constituting, 
in such cases, a separate dwelling, to which access 
is obtained by meana of a common stair. Nay, a 
story is sometimes subdivided into two or more 
separate residences, each being accessible by its 
own door opening to the same common stair. In 
the Old Town common stairs are al} byt universal, 
They are general also in the southern districts ; 
but more rare in the New Town, separate or ‘self, 
contained houses,’ as they are termed, generally 
prevailing in this fashionable and wealthy quarter 
of the city, The loftiest houses are in Mound 

lace, in the Old Yown; they extend to 11 
stories, including the attics; andas each story is 

enerally divided into two lodgings, each house 
4s supposed to contain, at an average, about 20 
families, or 100 individuals, With the exception 
of the older buildings, which range from five to 
six. stories in different districts, the usual height 
is three stories, exclusive of the attics and the 
basement floor, which latter is generally half sunk 
under the level of the street. This is the case, 
with very unimportant exceptions, throughout 
the New Town, The word land is used in Kdin- 
burgh to signify a house or tenement from top to 
bottom, whether it be occupied by one family or 
several. Previously to the houses being num- 
bered, they were distinguished by such names as 
Todrig's land, Moodie’s land, Gavenlock’s land, 
é&e, Similar remarks apply to Leith, 

The situation of this city is eminently romantic, 
It stends, as previously stated, on three separate 
ridges, of which that in the middle, having the 
castle at its W. extremity, is at once the most 
striking and the best defined. The castle is pecu- 
liarly picturesque. The rock on which it is built 
is on three sides, N., W., and S,, high, steep, and 
in parts almost perpendicular. On its E. side the 
ground declines in a sloping ridge to Holyrood 
Palace ; and on it, A 

‘Piled deep and massy, close and high,’ 


stands the greater part of the Old Town. The 
neighbourhood is also marked by lofty hills, exeept 
towards the N., where the ground gently declines 
to the Frith of Forth. The Caléon Hill, 347 ft. 
above the sea, on the E, side of the city, now sur- 
rounded with fine terraces of houses, affords the 
remarkable spectacle of a verdant hill, except 
where covered with monuments, within the pre- 
cincts of a large town, Arthur's Seat (822 ft. above 
the level of the sea) and Salisbury Crags (547 ft.), 
the latter divided from the furmer by a deef and 





commands varied and very extensive views. Black- 
ford Hill, the Braid Hills, the Pentland Hills, and 
Corstorphine Hill, rise at different distances on the 
8. and W. ‘ese eminences form a magnificent 
amphitheatre, within which, on clevated but lower 
ground, the Scottish capital is situated, 

The ridge on which the Old Town is built was: 
not inaptly compared by Arnot to a turtle, of 
which, says he, ‘ the castle is the head, the High 
Street the ridge of the back, the wynds or cluses 
the shelving sides, and the palace of Holyrood- 
house the tail.” (Hist. of Edin., 4th ed. p. 179.) 
It is separated from the New ‘Town on the N. . by 
a deep valley, which for ceuturies formed a lake, 
called (as it is still) the North Loch; but. having 
been drained in 1768, it is now laid out in gardens, 
and is traversed by the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Tailway. On the S, the Old Town is divided from 
the southern districts by a similar valley, the site 
of the Cowgate, now a narrow and mean, though 
once a fashionable street, From the High Street, 
on the summit of the ridge, descend, on both sides, 
in regular rows, numerous narrow lanes, which are 
mostly steep and difficult of passage, being rarely 
more than 6 ft. in width, and in gencral very dirty. 
Those of the greatest width, or which admit of'a 
cart or carriage, are termed wynds, as Blackfriars’ 
Wynd, St. Mary’s Wynd, &c., while those which 
admit foot passengers only are called closes, A 
few have no thoroughfare, being in the form of 
eculs de sac, 

The High Street, which (including the Castle 
Hill, Lawn Market, and Canongate) stretches in 
nearly a straight line from the castle to the palace, 
a distance, as already stated, of more than 1 m,, is 
a magnificent street; the houses, which vary from. 
five to six or seven stories in height, have been 
mostly rebuilt; but a few, especially on the Castle 
Hill, are of great antiquity. One of these lofty 
buildings fell in 1861 from sheer age, This street, 
with its shelving lanes and appendages, constitutes 
the whole of what is properly the ‘old town It 
is connected with the southern districts by the 
Cowgate, and by two bridges which stroteh’ over 
the valley in which that street is built, viz, the 
South Bridge, opened in 1788, and George the 
Fourth’s Bridge, opened in 1836. On the other 
hand, the Old and New Towns are connected by 
the North Bridge, which spans the. North Loch, 
and forms a continuation of the line of the South 
Bridge, and by the ‘Earthen Mound” The North 
Bridge, which consists of three central arches, with 
several smaller ones at each extremi ty, was opened 
in 1768: while the Mound, which was begun in 
1784 from the accumulation of the rubbish from 
the excavations of the New Town, was formed into 
a thoroughfare about the beginning of the present 
century, but it hag since received great additions, 
It is supposed to contain 500,500 cubic yards, or 
about 1,500,000 cartloads of earth. W. of the 
Cowgate lies tlie Grass Market, a wide, open street, . 
used as a market-place for the sale of horses, sheep, 
and corn, 

The New Town, which, as well as the more 
modern parts of the southern districts, is built of 
light coloured freestone, procured in abundance in 
the immediate vicinity of the city, stands on am 
eminence, which slopes to the water of Leith, the 
small river at the mouth of which Leith is built. 
‘The leading streets run in straight lines from E. te 
W., and are crossed at the distance of about ever 
250 yards, by streets running in an opposite di- 
rection; so that great regularity, elerance, and 
beauty characterise this quarter of the city. 
George’s Street, which stretches along the top of 
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the ridge, is terminated on the E. by St. Andrew's 

uare, and on the W. by Charlotte Square. Great 
King Street, which lies considerably down the de- 
clivity, and nearer the Water of Leith, has, in like 
Manner, the Royal Circus on’the W., and ._Drum- 
mond Place on the E. There are, also, James's 
Square (the oldest in the New Town), and Rutland 
Square. Another portion, built between 1822 and 
1825, has Moray Place in the centre, and Randolph 
Crescent on the W. This is the most elegant and 
fashionable part of the city. The feus, or building 
leases, in this quarter fetch from 20s. to 40s. an- 
nually per foot of frontage. The New Town is 
terminated .by the steep banks of the Water of 
Leith, and is connected with the grounds N, of 
that stream by the Dean Bridge, an elegant struc- 
ture, consisting of 4 arches, each 96 ft. span, the 
height of the road-way above the bed of the river 
being 106 ft. One of the most celebrated strects 
in the New Town is Princes Street, forming a 
species of terrace, and facing the Old Town, of 
which it commands a fine view, which, especially 
by moonlight, is probably unequalled, Waterloo 
Bridge connects this street with the Calton Hill, 
being thrown over a deep ravine occupied with 
ancient but shabby buildings, called the Low 
Calton, The line of road, to which this bridge 
leads along the E, side of the Caltoit Hill, forms a 

rand approach to the city in this direction. ‘The 
Guteen Street Gardens, a piece of ground which 
extends from E, to W., about 3 of a mile, by about 
200 yards in width, may be regarded as bisecting 


the New Town, jilegane streets have, at different, 
iods, been built W. of Princes Street and Char- 


lotte Square, of which the most important are 
Atholl and Coates’s Crescents, 

The situation of the southern districts +- con- 
siderably more elevated than that of thy New 
Town ; but the buildings are of an inferior order, 
nor has much regularity been observed in the lay- 
ing out of the streets, The houses are high, mostly 
four stories, and common stairs prevail, with partial 
exceptions, particularly in George's Square: this, 
which is the handsomest place in this quarter of 
the town, was built in the last century, and is of 
large dimensions. It has on the W. the public 
walk leading.to the Meadows; and on the 8. it is 
separated from them by Buccleuch Place. The 
principal line of buildings is Nicolson Street, which 
stretches from the South Bridge, already men- 
tioned, to the country on the S., and now forms 
the main approach to the city in this direction. 
‘The former approaches on this side were parallel 
to Nicolson Street, being an old street, called the 
Pleasance, on the E,, and the Causeway Side on 
the W. While the Meadows bound the southern 
districts on the W., a valley or ravine, fronting 
Salisbury Crags, forms their termination on the E. 
Not a few. of the public buildings, including the 
university, are in this district. 

The original royalty, or ‘borough roods, em- 
braced only the Old own, excluding even the 
Canongate, which intervenes between it and the 


“Palace, But the ‘ extended royalty,’ as it is called, 


obtained from Parliament in 1767, while it ex- 
cludea the Canongate, embraces the whole of the 
New Town, with the exception of a few strects 
which have stretched beyond its limits. The 
‘ auburbs of Edinburgh may be brietly enumerated : 
the Canongate, including the Calton, a contiguous 
hamlet at the base of the hill of that name, the 
superiority of which is vested in the city of Edin- 
burgh, The town council of the city has a veto 
on the election of two resident bailies for the 
Canongate: that body, besides, appoints one of its 
own members as baron-bailie. Wester and Easter 
Portsburgh, the former lying W. ofthe Grass 
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Market, and the latter, now called the Potter Row; 
SE. - These two places, which are of considerable 
antiquity, and which took their names from ports 
or gateways in the Old Town Wall, are alao subject 
to the city of Edinburgh, being governed in a way 
similar to the Canongate. Leith was formerly in 
the same predicament; but it has of late years 
been rendered entirely free and independent. 


| Broughton, a burgh of regality under the same 
jurisdiction, and lying on the site of the streets in 


the New Town, which now bears its name, has 
been nearly obliterated, and will soon entirely disap- 
pear, Its separate jurisdiction was destroyed when 
the act for extending the rayalty was obtained. 
Edinburgh was first walled in 1450. But the 
wall was confined to the town as it then existed ; 
that is, it did not embrace the Canongate, nor did 
it extend so far S. as the site now occupied by the 
Cowgate. But after the battle of Flodden, in 1513, 
a new wall was built, comprising not merely the 
Cowgate, but the acclivity 8. of that street, and 
running parallel to it throughout its whole length, 
Some remains*of this wall, which- enclosed the 
ground now occupied by the workhouse, the uni+ 
versity, infirmary, Old High School, &c.. are yet 
standing. A number of ports, or gates, gave ‘ac- 
cess to the city in different directions, the last. of 
which was removed in 1785, The Netherbow 
port, between the High Street and the Canongate, 
removed in 1764, was ornamented with a spire. 
Public Buildings.—-Of these the castle deserves 
the first notice. “The date of its foundation is un- 
known, It was originally called Castrum Puella- 
rum, because the daughters of the Pictish kings 
were educated and kept in it till their marriage— 
a necessary precaution in these barbarous times, 
Queen Margaret, widow of Malcolm Caenmore, 
died in this fortress in 1093. James VI. of Scot- 


land, and afterwards I, of England, was born here. 


in 1556. The fortress, which corresponds with 
none of the rules of art, being built according to 
the irregular form of the precipice on which it 
stands, is anything but impregnable. It has been 
meee vey taken and retaken by contending 
rties, and was often in the handa of the Ei 
lish, It is, in short, of little or no strength, and ts 
interesting only from its romantic situation on the 
top of a rugged basaltic rock, perpendicular on all 
sides except on that next the Old Town, the 
splendid view which it commands, and the many 
historical associations connected with it. It was 
occasionally used as a royal residence. In an 


apartment called the crown room were deposited 


the Scottish regalia at the Union in 1707: these 
relies, which consisted of the crown, sceptre, sword 
of state, and the lord treasurer's rod of office«were 
long supposed to have been removed or lost, but, 
they were discovered, in 1818, in a large oaken. 
chest in the crown room, by royal commissioners 
appointed to conduct the search. ‘They are now 
open to the gratuitous inspection of the publie. 
Queen Margaret's chapel, in the Norman style of 
the 11th century, was restored in 1859, 

‘The Palace of Holyrood, which stands at the E, 
extremity of the city, next claims attention, It 
is a fine castellated edifice, of a quadrangular form, 
with an open area in the centre, 94 ft. square, 
‘The most ancient parts of the present palace were 
built by James V.in 1528. It was partially burnt 
by the Englistf during the minorit: 
Mary, and again by the soldiers of Oliver Crom_ 
well; but after the Restoration it was repaired and 
altered by Charles I1., and underwent again con+ 
siderable repairs in 1850. ‘The mean and unsightly 
buildings by which it is hemmed in on the S. and 
on the side next the city, should be removed. The 
PreteAder took up his residence here in 1745, 


of Queen ~ 
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George TV., on his. visit.to' Scotland in 1822, 
though he resided at Dalkeith Palace, held levees 


and drawing-rooms in this: ancient abode of his 
ancestors. Meetings of privy council were also 
held here. The Count d’ Artois, afterwards Charles 
X, of France, and other royal and noble French 
refugees, obtained a refuge here in 1793; and in 
--4831 the same apartments served a second time as 
an asylum for nearly the same individuals, It has 
a peculiar interest, from the circumstance of the 
apartments occupied by Queen Mary having been 
carefully preserved in the state in which she left 
them, Her bed is an object of interest to strangers; 
and many relics of her Majesty’s needlework exist 
in the rooms The spot where Darnley and his 
accomplices murdered her favourite, David Riz- 
zio, and other interesting localities, are carefully 
marked, The closet in which Mary was at supper, 
with the Countess of Argyle, Rizzio, and others, 
when this tragical scene was acted, is only 12 ft, 

juare. In what is called the picture gallery, a 
hall 150 ft. in length, and 27 in breadth, are bung 
the portraits (most of them fanciful) of 111 Scottish 
monarchs, painted towards the end of the 17th 
century by De Witt, an artist of the Flemish 
school, by order of James TI. of England, when 
Duke of York, In this hall the election of the 
sixteen Scottish representative peers took place, 

Tn_immediate connection with the palace’ on 
the N., are the ruins of the Abbey of Holyrood, 
founded by David I. in 1128, The king conferred 
a large endowment and other privileges on the 
monks (of the order of St. Augustine) whom he 
established here; among these, the privilege of 
erecting a burgh between the abbey and the town 
of Edinburgh. Hence the origin of the Canon- 
gate, the superiority of which at the Reformation 

ssed from the hands of the monks to the Earl of 

oxburgh, from whom it: was purchased in 1636 
by the city of Edinburgh, which still retains it. 
At the Reformation, the buildings connected with 
this abbey suffered much ; and it is now in a state 
of ruin, the roof having fallen in so long ago as 
1773. The area of the royal chapel, which formed 
the nave of the Abbey church, has long been used 
aa a burial-place by several of the Scotch nobility: 
In the SE, corner of the chapel is the royal vault, 
in which are deposited the remains of several of 
the Scotch sovereigns, and branches of their 
families, The precincts of the Abbey of Holy- 
rood, including Arthur's Seat and Salisbury Crags, 
constitute a sanctuary for insolvent debtors, 

The buildings of the Itoyal Institution, an edifice 
in a pure olassical style, situated at the N. termi- 
nation of the Earthen Mound, and fronting Princes 
Street, have a range of Doric pillars on each side, 
and another range surmounted with a pediment 
in front. The Royal Society of Edinburgh, the 
Royal Society of Arts, and the Bvard of Trustees, 
which last was instituted in 1727, for encourage- 
ment, of trade and manufactures in Scotland, have 
also apartments under the roof of this institution, 
The Boart of ‘I'rustees, besides the primary ohject 
for which it was founded, pays 500/ a year to the 
Royal Academy for the encouragement of the fine 
‘arts, The Royal Scottish Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture has hithertohad annual 
exhibitions in the Royal Institution, On the 
Mound, a ridge 800 ft. Jong, stands the National 
Gallery, a ‘modern building, in tlfe Grecian style. 
The Assembly, or Victoria Hall, is a handsome 
Gothic building, 141 ft, long, with a spire 242 ft, 
high: it was built in 1842, and is used for the 
meetings of the General Assembly. 

‘The Calton Hill is the site of several interesting 
monuments: that of Nelson, though by no means 
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‘on the edge of a precipice, and consists of @ loft 
circular hollow tower, having a stair inside, an 
battlements at the top. Here, also, is the National 
Monument, in commemoration of*the naval and 
military glories of the late French war. The 
foundation stone of the latter was laid in 1822, 
when George IV. was in Scotland, It is meant to 
be a facsimile of the Parthenon in the acropolis 
of Athens, except that it is of sandstone, whereas 
its great prototype is of marble, On the same hill 
are monuments to Dugald Stewart, the celebrated 
metaphysician, and Professor Playfair ; the former 
singularly chaste and beautiful, being a reproduc~ 
tion, with some variations, of the choragic monu~ 
ment of Lysicrates at Athens, On the S. of the 
hill, on a detached eminence overlooking the 
Canongate, is a monument to Robert Burns, be~ 
longing to the Corinthian order. The Calton Hill 
is also the site of the Observatory and of the High 
School, On the SW. corner of the hill, along the 
right of the road leading from Princes Street to 
the country on the E., stand bridewell and the 
gaol, two heavy and plain but well arranged, 
buildings, 

There are various other monuments in different 
parts of the town: that to the late Lord Melville, 
In St. Andrew’s Square, consists of a column, sur- 
mounted by a statue, total height 158 ft., after the 
model of Trajan’s pillar at Rome; but the shaft, 
instead of being ornamented with sculpture, as is 
the case with its archetype, is fluted, Bronze 
statues of George IV. and William Pitt, by Chan- 
trey, are placed on granite pedestals in’ George 
Street, at the crossings, Tespectively, of Hanover 
Street and Fretlerick Street; and a brénze statue 
of the late Earl of Hopetoun, by the same artist, ia 
placed within a vacant space, opposite to the 
office of the Royal Bank, in St, Andrew’s Square, 
Another bronze statue, by Campbell, of the late 
Duke of York, has been erected on the Castle Hill, 
between the High Street and the castle. A statue 
of the Duke of Wellington, erected in 1852, stands 
near the register house, The monument to Sir 
Walter Scott, on the vacant ground south of 
Princes Street, at the foot of St. David's Street, 
though not, perhaps, in the best situation that 
might have been selected, is one of the most strik- 
ing and magnificent of this class of buildings. It 
is open Gothic, 200 ft. in height, and, including 
the statue, cost 15,650, An equestrian statue of 
the Duke of Weilington is placed in front.of the 
register office. Thé monument of David Hume, 
the historian, within the old Calton Hill burying- 
ground, is a conspicuous and interesting object, 

‘The Register Office, a building erected to pre~ 
serve the public records of Scotland, was con- 
structed after a plan designed by Mr. Rob, Adam, 
and though begun in 1774 was not. completed till * 
1822. It is situated at the E. end of Princes 
Street, and fronts the North Bridge. The build- 
ing, which is of two stories, exclusive of the base- 
ment fluor, consists of a square of 200 ft., with a 
quadrangular court in the centre, covered by a 
dome of 50 ft. diameter, It has great architectu- 
ral beauty, Its front is ornamented with Corin~ 
thian pilasters, supporting a pediment, within 
which are the royal arms of Great Britain, with a 
tine entablature of the same order. It is disposed 
in nearly 100 small arched apartments entering 
from long corridors on -both stories; and, though 
heated by flues, is, from the total absence of timber, 
proof against fire, % 

Churches and Chapels.—Edinburgh originally 
confisted of one parish, and John, Knox wag, fora ~ 
time, the only miniater of the city, that is, of the 
ancient royalty. independent of the enhurhe The 


- tains only three churches, 
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or the High Chukch, In 1625, the royalty was 
divided into four pars.; in 1641, into 6; in 1841, 
into 9; and subsequently into fifteen parishes, 
This is exclusive of the Canongate, whose church 
is collegiate, of the par, of St. Cuthbert, of South 
Leith, and three others. 

Che most important ecclesiastical edifice is St. 
Giles, so called after the tutelary saint of Edin- 
burgh, It stands in the High Street, and forms 
the N. side of the Parliament Square, It is an 
ancient Gothic building, the date of its erection 
being wikuown : and is built in the form of a 
cross. Its length is 206 ft, its greatest breadth 
129, It is adorned with a lofty square tower, the 
top of which is encircled with open figured stone- 
work, whilst from each corner of the tower Springs 
an arch, which, meeting together in the centre, 
form a magnificent imperial crown. A pointed 
spire, elevated 161 ft, from the ground, terminates 
this stately tower. Shortly after the Keformation, 
St, Giles was divided into separate places of wor- 
ship. In 1822-93 it was thoroughly repaired, with 
the exception of the tower, renovated, and greatly 
improved in appearance by an entire casing of 
new freestone walls, its ancient character being at 
the same time carefully preserved. It now con- 
a Thé High Church, or 
Easter St. Giles, has an ornamented seat for the 
sovereign, with a canopy supported by four hand- 
some columns, Jt has, also, the official seats of 
the magistrates of the city, and of the judges of 
the court of session, 

The next church, in respect of antiquity, was 
Trinity College church, founded in 1462, by Mary 
of Gueldres, widow of James If, ‘Lhe building, 
which was Gothic, and in the cathedral form, ap- 
hears never to have consisted of more than the 
choir or E. part, and the transept or cross, the W. 
part having been begun but not finished. But this 
interesting relic of a bygone age has been removed 
to make room for the terminus of the North British 
yailway, 

_ The Tron church, which stands at the point of 
intersection of the South Bridge and High Street, 
is of Gothic architecture, blended with Roman 
omaments and details. ‘The present spire of this 
church, 160 ft.-in height, replaces a former spire of 
Wood, burpt down in 1824, Amoug the other and 
More modern churches are St. Andrew's, ereeted 
in the extended roy:ilty, in 1781, with a spire 168 
ft high; St. George’s, opened,in 1814; St. Mary's, 
in 1821; St. Stephen’s, in 1828: Greyfriars, built 
1§12, and rebuilt 1846; and Greenside, in 1839, 
St. George's, on the, W. side of Charlotte Square, 
is a large, heavy, tasteless square fabric, From 
the centre rises a tower surmounted with a dome 
150 ft, in height, in imitation of St. Paul’s: the 
building cost 88,0002 The church for the Tol- 
bovth parish is situated on the castle hill, has 
commodious apartments, inc, Victoria hall, already 
mentioned, for the use of the General Assembly, 
and is the most conspicuous object in the city, 
The town council of Edinburgh are the patrons of 
the fifteen city pars. 

* The churches and chapels, nine in number, be- 
Jonging to the Scotch episcopal church, are gene- 
tally handsome structures. Of these, the principal 
are, St, John’s, the scat of the dean, at the W. 
end of Princes Street, in the florid Gothic style, 
‘with @ square tower, 120 ft. high; St. Paul’s, the 
feat of the bishop of Edinburgh, in York Place, 
of Gothic architecture; and Trinity chapel, at the 
N. extremity of Dean Bridge, also in the Gothic 
ttyle, 

The Rom. Cath. have three places of worship, 
‘Besides a convent of nuns, called St. Margaret's, 
‘tt the head of Bruntstield Links, atzached to 
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which is an establishment at Milton House, in 
the Canongate. 

The chapels of the various dissenting denomina- 
tions (including the Free Kirk) are all respectable, 
and many of them spacious, elegant, and costly. 
The following is the number of places of worship 
in the city “and suburbs (exclusive of Leith), 
with the denominations to which they severally 
belong :—~ 










Established Church. =. 5 kT 
United Presbyterian Church 2.19, 
Associate Synod of Original Seceders 2 
FreeChurch . . ee. 
Independents | @ a oe, 88 
Fpiscopatians | er) 
Roman Catholics | Son eS: 
Baptists . Bost 
Methodists | 4 


Glassites, Quak fans, Jews, New 
Jerusalemites, Bereans, 2 each . . 


Total number of Churches and Chapels 111 


‘The city parochial clergy are supported chiefly by 
an assessment (called annuity tax) of 6 per cent. 
levied on all houses and shops within‘the ancient. 
and extended royalty, with the exception of the 
dwelling houses of the members of the College of 
Justice, that is, of the legal practitioners before 
the court of session, The annuity being a vi 
unpopular impost, its payment is often evaded, 
even at the risk of imprisonment or distraining of 
goods, so that great defaleations are experienced 
in its collection, ‘The clergy drew, till 1838, cer- 
tain shore dues at Leith, and other trifling im- 
posts ; but, by an act of parliament passed in that 
year (Edinburgh and Leith Agreement Bill, cap, 
55), the sum of 2,000 was secured to them, m 
lieu of all such claims. Their average income of 
late years has exceeded 5004, 

Education.— University. Edinburgh is not more 
celebrated for anything than for her litesary and 
educational institutions : of these, the university 
deserves the first notice, The building of this 
seminary, the only foundation of the kind esta- 
blished in Scotland since the Reformation, began 
in 1580, after many unsuccessful efforts had been 
made by the citizens of Edinburgh to obtain for 
their city the advantages of such an institution: 
It received a charter from James VI. in 1582; and 
in 1483 the college was opened for the reception 
of students, the number of whom was forty-eight. 
(Crawfurd’s History of the University of Kdin- 
burgh, p. 31.) On the first institution of the 
college there ‘was but one professor or regent; a 
second was secon afterwards added, then a third, 
and so on, till there were a principal, who 
was also professor of divinity ; four regerts of 
philosophy ; and a regent of humanity, Each of 
the regents of philosophy conducted his class for 
four successive years, including, in bis course of 
study, almost every department of science and 
literature—the classics, logic, metaphysics, ethics, 
mathematics, and physics, A division of labour 
in teaching was gradually introduced, as new pro- 
fessorships were founded ; but it was not till 1708 
that the old system was entirely superseded. In 
the year just mentioned, the number of professors, 
including the principal (from whose duties the 
office of regent of theology had been withdrawn 
in 1620), was fifteen ; but such bas since been 
the increase, that, in the year 1864, there were 
thirty-four, 

The medical school of Edinburgh, of late years 
so famous, had its origin so recently as the end of 
the 17th century, there being no professor of me- 
dicine previously to the year 1685, The magis- 
trateg, whose predecessors may be regarded as the 
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founders of the university, and who have been at 
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all times its munificent guardians, are its general 
patrons, and have power to institute new: profes- 
sorships, and to alter or modify the academical 
discipline. Out of the 32 appointments, they 
possess the exclusive right of presentation to the 
offices of principal and of 14 professors ; they unite 
with other parties in the right of election to 7 
other chairs ; the crown enjoys the patronage of 8; 
while the principal and professors are invested with 
the patronage of 1, viz. music, instituted in 1839. 
The chair of clinical mediciue is taught in rota- 
tion by certain of the medical professors, accord- 
ing to’ an arrangement among themselves, ‘The 
erown is the patron of those chairs only instituted 
by itself. No party except the crown (and even 
that was at one time disputed) has a right to 
found a professorship without the sanction of the 
magistrates. ‘The incomes of the professors de- 
pend chietly (some of them entirely) on the fees 
paid by the students, The crown endowed most. 
of the chairs which it has founded ; while such of 
the others as have salaries attached derive them 
either from the patrons of the university, their re- 
spective founders, or the bequests of private indi- 
viduals, The chair of music, founded and endowed 
by Goueral Reid, has attached to it the compara- 
tively large salary of 300. 

The above sums include, in the case of the older 
chairs, allowances for house rent, as the professors ! 
and also the students originally lived within the 





books as they please, on depositing a sum equal to 
their value, which is returned to them when the 
books are replaced. The library is supported by. 
the matriculation fee, by 54, paid by each professor 
on his election, and by a portion of the fees of 
graduates both in medicine and im arts. It was 
formerly one of the institutions that were entitled 
to a copy of every book entered in Stationers’ 
Hall; aright commuted fora certain fixed sum paid 
by government, The library hall is 198 ft. in 
jength by 50 in width, and is certainly one of the 
largest and finest halls in the kingdom. ‘There 
are various other subsidiary apartments, ‘The 
theological faculty has a library, consisting of 
abvut 6,000 vols. appropriated to the use of itsown 
students, The college museum, which occupies 
two large and clegaut rooms, besides minor apart- 
ments, is particularly rich in objects of natural 
history. 

‘The present university buildings, which are on 
a yery magnificent scale, were begun in 1789, the 
expense being defrayed partly by public. sub- 
scriptions, but chiefly by repeated grants from 
government, The structure is quadrangular, 358 
ft. by 255, enclosing a court. A handsome por- 
tico, supported by massive Doric columns, forms 
the chiet entrance, This is to be surmounted by 
a dome, the only thing that is now wanted to 
complete the building. 

Free Church College-—In addition to the old, 





walls of the college; but such is nv longer the 
case, Both parties now live wherever they cho 
and no discipline is exercised over a student, 
cept when within the walls of the college. The 
professorships are divided into the four faculties 
of philosophy, law, medicine, and divinity. The 
students wear bo particu academical dress, 
‘There is no such officer ax a chancellor or rector 
except that the functions of the latter are said to 
De oflicially vested in the lord provost of Fdin- 
burgh, A standing body, called the college com- 
mittee, appointed by the town council out of their 
own number, has charge of the seminary, ‘There is 
but une session annually, from the first of November 
till the end of April. i 

‘The exhibitions, or bursaries, attached to the! 
university are 3+, their benefits being extended ; 
to 8) students; their aygregate amountis 1,1722. a 
‘Three are of the annual value of 1002, six 
ten of 202, four between 20d and 154, one 
five between 15/, and 102, forty-two be- 
tween 1d and 52, and three under ‘The fees 
paid by the students are—for each class in the 
faculty of divinity, 2/. 2s, ; in that of arts, 3/. 38.5 
iu those of law and medicine, 4/, 4s, ‘There is, 
also,"1é paid annually on matriculation, 

the number of students increased pretty regu- 
larly from the institution of the university till 
1823, when it was at-its maximum, There were 
in that year 2,344 students on the bovks, In 
18380, the number had declined to 2,023; and in 
1880 to 1,564. The average number of students in 
recent years has been 1,000, 

The great diminution of students is generally 
allowed to be owing, not to any incfticicney that 
attaches to the university of Edinburgh, but to a 
combination of circumstances, particularly to the 
institution of the Free Church College, and of 
several colleges in England, to an increased emi- 
gration to the British colonies, and to the country 
having become more commercial, and supplying 
more advantageous channels of employment than 
those afforded by the learned professions. 

‘The university library consists of about 100,000 
vols, It is open on payment of the matriculation 
fee, referred to above, to all students, whp may 
borrow from it and carry to their ledgings as many 





























Edinburgh has now a new college in connection 
with the Free Church, The Jatter, situated at 
the 8, end of the Mound, is a handsome and com- 
modious building. Though complete in itself, the 
present structure forms only one of three quad- , 
Tangles, embraced in the original plan. ‘The N, 
front has a church at the E, end, and in the centre 
two large towers rise on each side of the portico or 
entrance, The buildings around the arca of the 
quadrangle consist of the hall of the senatus 
academicus, the library, museum, divinity hall, 
and several class rooms, The 8, part of the 
ground, which is unoccupied, extends to the High 
Street. It was founded in 1843, and though,pnin- 
cipally intended for the education of students be- 
louging to the Free Chureh, it is not confined to 
any denomination ; and the classes of moral phi- 
losophy, logic, and natural science, as well as those 
of theology, are open to all who choose to avail 
themselves of them, Besides the principal and two 
professors of theology, there are professors of 
uivinity and ecclesiastical history, Hebrew, exe- 
getical theology, moral philosophy, logic, natural 
science, and a classical tutor. The mumber of 
pupils at the college amounts to nearly 500 on the 
average, The professors have 400/.a year of salary, 
and there are several scholarships. ‘The necessary: 
funds for the maintenance of the college are de- 
rived from coutributions and collections through- 
vut the chutch and the fees of students. The 
library exeeeds 10,000 vols., and the museum pos- 
sesses several valuable specimens in the depart- 
meut of natural history, 

‘The celebrity of Edinburgh as a medical school 
has depended materially (but formerly more than 
during the last fifty years) on the ‘schools of a 
uuntber of private lecturers of eminence in their 
separate departments, particularly in medicine, 
‘They are generally members of the Royai College 
of Surgeous, and attendance on their courses of 
lectures is allowed by that body to qualify for ex-_ 
amination. This college grants diplomas in sur- 
gery, but not in medicine; so that a person may 
obtain the rank of surgeon in Edinburgh without 
attending @ single class in the university. ‘The 
lectures delivered under the auspices of the Royal 
College of Surgeons are recognised by the Uni- 
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versity of London, and qualify for examination 
before that body. The Royal College of Su 
incorporated by charter in 1778 has recently built 
ahall in Nicolson Street, which ranks amongst 
the handsomest buildings in the city. 

The Royal College of Physicians was estab- 
lished so early as 1681 by a charter from Charles 
IL The number of its fellows, resident and non- 
resident, is 186. 

The High School is at once the oldest and most 
celebrated of all the Edinburgh schools; and is 
surpassed by few classical seminarics in the empire. 


Tt was instituted in 1519, but having fallen into | 


decay, was re-erected in 1577. It consists of a 
rector, and four other Greek and Latin masters, 
each of whom begins an elementary class yearly, 
and at the end of four years hands it over to the 
rector, under whom, generally during two addi- 
tional years, the curriculum of study is completed. 
‘The present building, one of the ornaments of the 
city, is situated on the 8, slope of the Calton Hill: 
it was opened in 1829, is composed of a central 
body and two wings, and cost 34,0007, ‘The nur 
ber of scholars has been (1820) as high as 948; 





. but, for some years past, the number bas been 


between 400 and 500, This decline is not, how- 
ever, ascribable to any falling off'in the reputation 
of the school, but to the institution, in 1824, of a 
more aristocratical establishment of the same 
kind, called the Edinburgh Academy, conducted 
by a committee of subscribers. A Navel and 
Military Academy, instituted in 1825, embraces 
all the classes necessary for the two professions 
from which its title is derived, as well us all the 
branches implied in a liberal education. The 
other more eminent schools are the Normal 
Schools in connection with the Church of Scotland 
and the Free Church, the latter being held in the 
house that once belonged to the Regent Murray ; 
the Southern Academy, situated in George Square, 
embracing not merely classical literature, but all 
the branches requisite in a commercial or gencral 
education ; the Hill Street Institution in the New 
‘Town, of which a similar character may be given; 
the Circus Place School, a seminary for English 
literature; the Ladies’ Institution for the Southern 
Districts; the Scottish Institution for the education 
of young ladies; Dr. Bell's Schools ; Lancast 
School; the Sessional School, supported by the Kirk 

ions of Edinburgh; and School of Arts, or Me- 
- chanics’ Institute, ‘There are, also, raged and in- 
dustrial schools, Literary and scientific associations 
are commgn jn Edinburgh, such as the Royal So- 
ciety, the Astrononiical Institution, the observatory 
attached to which on the Calton Hill is in the 
purest classical taste, the Society of Antiquaries, 
Wernerian Society, Royal Physical, Royal Medi- 








eal, Cuvierian, Plinian, Speculative, &c, “There are 


also various subscription libraries, some of them of 
great extent and value, 

Charitable instv‘utions are very numerous in 
Edinburgh, - The most important is George 
Heriot's Hospital, from the name of its: founder 
the goldsmith and jeweller of James VI. This 
noble structure, which is of a quadrangular form, 
with a court in the centre, and of Gothic archi- 
tecture, from a plan of-the celebrated Inigo Jones, 
is devoted to ‘the maintenance and education of 
or fatherless boys, freemen’s sons of the town of 
dinburgh.” 1t was opened for the reception of 
boys in 1659, when thirty were admitted, It now 
contains 180; but, by a recent act of parliament, 
the governors of the hospital are empowered to 
erect schools from the surpluses of income, 
throughout the town, for the gratuitous education 
ptimatily of freemen’s sons; but if circumstances 
admit, to be open to the children of poor pa- 
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rents gen¢ ly. There are ten such schools, in- 
cluding ee ane schools; aggregate attendance 
about 3,500. The management of the. charity is 
vested in the eighteen city clergymen, and in 
the members of the town council, The revenue 
of the hospital is upwards of 17,0002. a year, The 
other charitable institutions are George Watson’s 
Hospital, founded in 1741, containing eighty boys ; 
John Watson’s Hospital, founded in 1825, and 
containing 120 children, male and female; the 
Merchant Maiden and the Trades’ Maiden Hos- 
pitals; the Orphan Hospital ; Gillespie’s Hospital, 
for the reception of old decayed men and women, 
having attached to it a free school, attended by 
about 160 poor children; Trinity Hospital, founded 
by the widow of James II. in 1461, for the bene- 
fit of ‘ burgesses, their wives, or children not mar- 
ried, nor under the age of fifty years ;’ Cauvin’s 
Hospital, for the maintenance and education of the 
sons of poor teachers, and of poor but honest 
farmers ; the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 
Jum for the Blind; Magdalene Asylum; Lu- 
natie Asylum; Ilouse of Refuge; Royal In- 
firmary, founded in 1736; Society for the Relief 
of the Destitute Sick; Lying-in Hospitals: Dis- 
pensaries. In addition to these, and other less 
important charities, same large bequests have re~ 
cently been made for benevolent purposes. James 
Donaklson, printer, Edinturgh, who died in 1830, 
bequeathed 210,000 for the endowment and 
erection of @ hospital for the maintenance of poor 
boys and girls, of whom a certain number are to 
be deaf and dumb, The building for this hospital, 
opened in 1850, is quadrangular, in the Kliza- 
bethan style, and is one of the finest of all the 
structures belonging to Edinburgh. Sir William 
Fettes, who died in 1836, left. the greater part of 
his large fortune to form an endowment for the 
maintenance, education, and outfit of young people 
whose parents have fallen into adverse cireum- 
stances, George Chalmers, plumber, who died in 
1836, bequeathed 30,0002 for the erection and 
support of a hospital ‘for the sick and hurt.’ 
There is, finally, a hospital for the maintenance 
and education of poor boys, from a fund which 
amounts to 90,0002, bequeathed by’ Mr, Daniel’ 
Stewart. : 

Courts of Law.—Edinburgh is the seat of the 
supreme courts of Scotland, or College of Justice, 
founded by James V. in 1532, Of these, the prin- 
cipal is the Court of Session, or supreme civil 
court, Which possesses in itself. all those peculiar 
powers exercised in England by the Courts of 
Chancery, Queen's Bench, Common Pleas, Ad- 
miralty, and others, being a court both of. Jaw and 
equity. ‘I'he constitution of the court has under- 
gone various modifications in its different depart- 
ments during the last 300 years, At present it 
consists of thirteen judges, called lords, and sepa- 
rated into the first and second divisiops: in the 
former there are six lords, in the latter seven, 
The two divisions form distinct courts, but they 
may, and on important questions do, sit in judg- 
tment together. From the first division are de- 
tached two judges, called Lords Ordinary, and 
from the second there are taken three. Before one 
or other of these ordinaries, all cases must be 
brought in the first instance; but an appeal lies 
from their jtidgument to that division before whose 
ordinary the case was primarily tried. Cases may 
be appealed from the Court of Session to the 
House of Lords, the decision of the latter béing 
final. The court has a winter term of four months, 
anda summer term of two months. ‘rial by jury 
in civil cases was introduced into Scotland, under 
asepamate court, in 1816; but in 1830 this tribu- 
nal merged in the court of session. In the same 
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supreme court has been vested: the jurisdiction of 
the Tcind or Tithe-Court (the peculiar duty of 
which was to regulate the stipends of the clergy 
of the established church of Scotland), of the 
Commissary or Consistorial Court, and the ‘Court 
of Exchequer. ‘Ike High Court of Justiciary, or 
supreme criminal court, was instituted in 1672. It 
is composed of a president called the Lord Justice 
Clerk, and of other five judges, who must, at the 
same time, be lords of session, but the crown may 
appoint any of the other lords to act should such 
a step be thought expedient, (See ScoTLaNp.)’ 

The edifice which, since the Union, has been 
the place of meeting of the College of Justice, 
was the parliament house of Scotland, from 1640, 
the date of its erection, down to 1707, when the 
Union extinguished the separate legislature of 
Scotland. The building is situated in the centre 
of the Old Town, bemg separated from the High 
Street by the cathedral of St. Giles, A small 
space called the Parliament Square intervenes be- 
tween it and that church, Nearly half the build- 
ings which formed this square were burnt down in 
1824; but both St. Giles and the Parliament 
House escaped, A new front, though but little in 
harmony with the surrounding buildings, has been 
given to the latter, and great changes have been 
effected in its interior in the course of the present 
century. There ig int the court occupicd by the 
second division an admirable statue by Roubilliac, 
of Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, president of the 
court of session; and in the court oecupied by the 
first division is a statue of Prosident Blair; and in 
the hall, where the lords ordinary sit, is a statue 
of Henry Dundas, Lord Melville; the last two 
are by Chantrey, but they are poor and spiritless, 
compared with the masterly production of Rou- 
billiae, 

The faculty of adyveates is an association of 
barristers (but not incorporated), entivled to plead 
heture the supreme or any other courts of record, 
The society of writers to the signet is an incor- 
porated body, qualified to conduet cases, as agents, 

hefore the same courts, and enjoying the exclu- 
sive right of preparing such papers or warrants as 
ure to receive the royal seal or signet, whence 
their designation, The solicitors before the 
preme courts form a body of attorneys incorporated 
in 1797, but of inferior grade and dignity to the 
writers to the signet, Advocates’ first clerks 
may practise before the supreme courts on under- 
going the usual examination, and paying certain 
fees. 

The legal practitioners, all ranks included; may 
be regarded as the most intportant class in Edin- 
burgh. Public opinion is, to a considerable extent, 
affected by their influence: they form a yery 
numerous body; but while they lave greatly i- 
ereased in numbers during the last 40 years, the 
business gf the court of session, before which al- 
most all of them exclusively practise, has under- 
gone a remarkable diminttion, 
official returns, that while the number of cases an- 
nually enrolled in the court of se: i 




















number of advocates has almost doubled, and that 
of agents of all kinds has nearly trebled. As, 
however, the capital and pop. of the country have 
more than doubled withm the tifge specified, it is 
probable that conveyancing and such departments 
of business have greatly increased, though not 
to the same extent as the number of 





In immediate connection with the parliament 
house are numerous apartments, some of them 
spacious and highly ornamented, fitted upefor the 
libraries belonging to the faculty of advocates, 


It appears from | 
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and the writers to the signet. The library of the 
former body was established in 1682. This collec- 
tion, which exceeds 150,000 volumes, is by far the 
| most extensive and valuable in Scotland, and is, 
| in fact, a very nobie national library. It receives 
| a copy gratis of all works entered in Stationers’ 
Hall. ‘The library of the writers to the signet is 
also large and very valuable, 

Places of Amusement.—Among these may be 
specificd the theatre, which is tolerably well at- 
tended, and the assembly rooms, The former, 
situated at the N. end of North Bridge Street, is a 
| plain building externally, but is handsomely and 

conveniently fitted up. The assembly rooms in 
George Street are large and elegant. Golf is a 
| favourite game ; and curling and skating are very 
favourite amusements in winter, when the lochs of 
| Duddingstone and Lochend happen to be frozen 
over, Cricket is now also beginning to be. prac- 
tised, and various cricket clubs have recently been 
formed. 

Manufactures.—Edinburgh can scarcely be re- 
garded asa manufacturing town. The brewing of 
ale has for upwards of two centuries been esta- 
Dlished in Edinburgh, and there are many coach- 
making establishments, Figured shawls, in imi- 

ose of Cashmere, were first successfully 
Edinburgh. This took place about 18(d, 
and the honour of it belongs to a Miss Bowie, who, 
with her father, had been for a number of years 
engaged in the gold lace manufacture. The in- 
veution ofthe Jacquard loom gave for a time the 
superiority in shaw]-making to our French neigh- 
bours, But a knowledge of the invention having 
reached this country, produced a reaction in favour 
of the Scotch manufacture; and while this busi- 
ness was being cultivated with greater or less 
suecess in France, it established itself in Norwich, 
and in Paisley and Glasgow. Edinburgh, from 
the commencement of this manufacture, has taken 
the lead in most of the improvements connected 
with it, always prodicing the best goods of the 
kind; but from the circumstance of labour of va- 
rious kinds being lower in Paisley and Glasgow, 
the manufacture has mostly been transferred to 
these places. 

Literature has long been not only the principal 
glory of Edinburgh, but has also afforded a prin- 
cipal source of employment to the population, 
‘The publication of the Edinburgh Review, which 
commenced in 1802, made the celebrity of Edin- 
burgh as a literary mart, which was not long after 
still farther extended by the appeayance of the 
earlier productions of Sir Walter Scott. Since then 
a vast number of works of the highest eminence, 

n almost every department of literature, philo- 
sophy, and science, have appeared in Edinburgh. 
‘There are in Edinburgh about 60 printing offices, 
employing from 1,000 to 1,200 workmen, exelu- 
sive of masters, The business of bookbinding 























| gives employment to about 500 persons, exclusive 


of masters. 


‘The linen. manufacture, both as respects the 





ion is at pre-| coarser and finer fabrics, long flourished in Edin- 
sent only about 2-3rds of what it was in 1748, the; burgh. 
| ployed in Ky 





«The number of looms, says Arnot, ‘em- 
linburghin the linen trade is extremely 
fluctuating’; the largest number that has been 
known is about 1,500; at present (1779) it is sup- 
posed there are upwards of 800, This city has 
long been famous for making the finest damask 
table linen, and linen in the Dutch manner, equal 
toany that comes from Holland. (Hist. p. 461.) 
But so thoroughly has the linen trade disappeared, 
that there aré not at this moment 50 looms em- 
ployed in the city, Dunfermline and Dundee 
have become the chief seats of the manufacture, 
the former devoting itself chiefly to damask and 
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aliaper, the latter fo Osnaburghs and the coarser 
fabrics. 

Canals and Railways.—The Union Canal, which 
commences at Port Hopetown, on the W. of Edin- 
burgh, and joins the Forth and Clyde Canal, near 
Falkirk, forms a continuous line of water commu- 
nication between the Scottish capital and Glasgow 
and the W, of Scotland. The course of the Union 
Canal is 314 m,, its depth 5 ft., its width at the 
surface 40 ft., and at the bottom 20 ft. 

Edinburgh is, also, extremely well supplied with 

ailway accommodation, and it has in this respect 
the peculiar advantage that, with one exception, 
the railways have their termini in the very centre 
of the city, in the hollow contiguous to N. Bridge. 
They consist of the railway to Glasgow; the N. 
British railway to Berwick, with a branch to Ha- 
wick ; the railway to Perth and Dundee : the latter 
is carried underthe New Town by a tunncl, whence 


‘it extends to Granton, and begins again at Burnt- 


island on the N, side of the Frith of Forth. The 
Caledonian railway, which has its terminus at the 
Lothian Road, in the W, of the city, extends to 
Carlisle, The express trains from Edinburgh reach 
Londou in 11 hours, 

Vor a lengthened period, Edinburgh was very 
indifferently supplied with water. There are no 
springs of any importance within the city, the 
water required for its consumption being conveyed 
in pipes from a considerable distance. The first 
of these pipes was laid in 1681 ; and additions were 
made to it in 1722, 1787, and 1790. Still, how- 
ever, the supply, owing to the increase of popula- 
tion, was very defective, and it became necessary 
to take more efficient measures for increasing its 
quantity. With this view a joint-stock company 
wag established by act of parliament in 1819, 
which conyeyed into the town the water of the 
Crawley and Glencorse springs, about 7m, SW. 
from the city, and afterwards, in 1849, the Bave- 
Jaw and Harlaw aprings, 7 ™, direetly W. of the 
city. The works constructed to effect this object 
are on agcale of great magnificence, and the cost 
amounted to upwards of 300,0002, Edinburgh is 
well Jighted with gas; and the pavement of the 
streets and lanes has lonjs been celebrated for its 
excellence, The best material for paving is found 
in the neighbourhood. 

“The Scotch metropolis had long the unenviable 
repulation of being one of the dirtiest towns in: 
Europe; and though vast improvements have | 
been effected in this respect, the reproach is not: 
yet completely obviated. The dirtiness of the 
Old Town seems to have been mainly attributable 
to the crowded state and height of the buildings, 
and to the want of water, These circumstances 
hindered the formation of water-closets, and of com- 
mon sewers; and down to the commencement of | 
the American war, there was probably not a dozen 
of the former, and certainly not one of the latter, 
in the city, Both are now universal in the New 
Town, but they are still wanting jn very many! 
parts of the Old Town; and notwithstanding the , 
regulations laid down and enforced as to the cast- j 
ing of filth on the streets, they can never, under 
the circumstances, be perfectly clean. In very 
many, too, of the stories (flats) or houses, espé- 
cially those in the narrow closes or wynds on each | 
‘side the High Street, there is no supply of water, 
save what is obtained from the public pumps in 
the vicinity ; and this circumstance, combined 
with the want of ventilation, and with the poverty 
and usually crowded state of the inmates, render 
them the abode of misery and disease, to an ex- 
tent that would nat easily be believed. | 

None but burgesses were till lately entitled to; 
carry on any trade or manufacture within the 
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royalty. But there does not now exist any such , 
probi¥ition. or exclusion, None, however, but. 
burgesses or their children have a claim on the 
charity of the Trinity Hospital, and none but the 
sons of burgesses are entitled to admission to 
Heriot’s Hospital. 

Representation.—Before the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, in 1832, the town council of Edinburgh, 
which consisted of thirty-three members, may be 
said to have been self-elected, With the exception 
of six, who were returned by certain incorporated. 
trades, the council for the time being had the ex- 
elusive right of nominating their successors, the 
public having no voice or right to interfere in the 
matter, The town council thus elected possessed. 
the exclusive right of choosing a representative in 
parliament for the city, Owing to the unpopu- 
larity that necessarily attached to this self-elected. 
and irresponsible body, the passing of the Reform 
Bill was nowhere more strenuously insisted upou, 
or received, when framed into a law, with more 
sincere rejoicing, than in Edinburgh, By this 
law two representatives were given to the city. 
In 1864 the registered voters were 9,752. Under 
the Municipal Reform Act, Edinburgh is divided 
into five wards, and is governed by a lord provost, 
four bailies or aldermen, and forty-one councillors, 
‘The corporation revenue amounted in 186344 to 
48,9421, exclusive of police revenue, The annual 
value of real property was 971,8892. in the financial 
year 1864-5, 

History.-The origin of Edinburgh is involved 
in obscurity. So early as the beginning of the 
seventh century it had obtained the naine of Ed- 
winesburgh, derived, it is supposed, from Edwin, a 
prince of Northamberland, who overran a great 

rt of the S. of Scotland. In the year 1128, it 
is called by David L. his burgh of Edinburgh; 
whence we infer that it was then a royal burgh, 
It was not a walled town, as previously stated, till 
the middle of the fifteenth century. James LY, 
encouraged the erection of its first printing press, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century ; but it 
was not till the succeeding reign that it was recog~ 
nised as the undoubted capital of Scotland. From 
this time its history merges in that of the king- 
dom. It was converted to the Protestant faith at 
an early period of the Reformation ; and the great 
bulk of its inhabitants, in successive ages, aud 
various forms of persecution, adopted the 
istic creed, and adhered rigidly to the Pres- 
byterian form of wors John Knox was, for 
some time, minister of Edinburgh; and the house 
which he inhabited (at the Netherbow, near the 
E. extremity of the High Street) is still standing, 
and is regarded with no ordinary degrce ofsreve- 
rence. The union of the kingdoms excited great 
tumults in Edinburgh with the view of intimi- 
dating those members of the Scotch parliament 
who were favourable to the obnoxious measure, 
‘The act, however, was eventually passed (1st May, 
1707) without bloodshed. In the rebellion of 1715, 
an unsuccessful attempt was made by the Jacobites 
to surprise the castle, In the subsequent rising of 
1745, the rebels got possession of the city, a party 
of the Highlanders having secured the Netherbow 
Port; and they remained masters of the town 
from the 15th Sept..to the 31st Oct. But finding 
it impossible ta reduce the castle, they abandoned. 
the city, and proceeded on their march to England,’ 

In 1736, a remarkable occurrence took place in 
Edinburgh, known by the name of the Porteous 
mob, On the 14th of April, at the execution of 
a smuggler of the name of Wilson, a disturbance 
arose, and the executioner and city guard were 
assajled by the populace. Porteous, the captain 
of the guard, having ordered his men to fire on 
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the crowd, six people were killed and eleven| situated near the Thames, is connected with 
wounded. Having been tried for the offence be- | Staines on the“other side of the river by an iron 
fore the high court.of justiciaty, Porteous was | bridge, erected in 1807, The church, though of 
condemned to death, but was reprieved by the} mean appearance, is ancient, and contains some 
crown. Resolved, however, that he should not {curious monuments. There are two almshouses, 
thus escape the fate which they thought he me-| one for 5 poor women, and one for 6 poor men and 
rited, the mob, on the evening of the day pre-| as many women, N. from Egham, between the 
viously to that on which he was to have been | vill and the Thames, is Runnymede, famous in 
executed, broke into the gaol in which he was| English history from its being the scene of the 
confined, and having dragged him out, led him to | conferences between King John and the Barons, 
the usual place of execution, and there hanged| that led to the signing of Magna Charta by the 
him by torch-light on a dyer'a pole, It being| king, im 1215. In this parish is Cooper’s Hill, 
supposed that the manicipal authorities had neg-| which commands a fine prospect, and is the sub- 
lected their duty on this occasion, the city was| ject of the well-known descriptive poem of the 
ordered to pay a fine of 2,000 sterling to the | same name, by Sir John Denham. 
widow of Porteous; aud, what is remarkable,| EGINA, or ENGIA (an, gina), an island of 
though a reward was offered for the discovery of | Greece, in the centre of the gulf to which it gives 
the perpetrators, they never were discovered, and | name (Saronicus Sinus), 16 tm. 8. by W. Athens, 
their names continue to be unknown, 34.m, E. by 8. Corinth, and 6 m. from the nearest 
Few events worth notice have since occurred in | point of the promontory of Methana. It is about* 
the annals of Edinburgh. On the 2nd of Feb.| 8m. from E. to W. and 8 from N, to S.: surface 
1779, during the parliamentary discussions on the | diversified with hills and valleys; in the N. part 
subject of the Catholic claims, an infuriated mob | of the island there are rocks of lava. Soil rocky 
burnt one Catholic chapel, plundered another, and | and of a light colour, The low and cultivated 
threatened to demolish the house of Principal] grounds are however fertile, and produce good 
Robertson, Soon after the breaking out of the! crops of corn, with wine, cotton, olives, figs, al- 
French Revolution, a number of the inhabitants! monds, and other fruits, The hilly and unculti- 
of Edinburgh, sympathising with the principles| vated portions are deficient in water, and are 


which then’ prevailed. in France, formed them- 
selves into societies for obtaining parliamentary 
reform, and similar political objects. ' ‘Tbe pro- 
ceedings of these associations, the members of 
which styled themselves ‘the friends of the people,” 
were, on the whole, neither wise nor constitutional. 
After doing much mischief, they at length at- 
tracted the notice of goverument; and the ser- 
vility of the judges, and the wretched state of 
jury trial in ‘Scotland at the time, afforded a 
ready means of inflicting on them the utmost 
penalty of the law. One of the prosecuted men, 
named Watt, was beheaded for sedition; and 
Muir, Skirving, and others were transported, 
Among the other events connected with Edin- 
burgh which may, perhaps, be worth notice, may 
be. specified the visits of George T¥., in 1822, 
being the first sovereign who had entered the city 
since the year 1650, and of Queen Victoria and 
her consort, in 1842, 

EGER (Boh, Cheb), a town of Bohemia, ranking 
third in that kingdom, near its W. frontier, circ. 
Elbogen, ov a rock on the Eger, 4 in. W, Prague, 
on the railway from Pilsen to Hof, Pop, 11,172 
in (847, The place was formerly an important 
fortress; but its walls are now almost destroyed, 
and its ditches gradually filling up. It contains 
somerhandsome buildings, inclusive of a fine par. 
chureh and town-hall. Iu the centre of the town 
ig a large market-place, at the K. end of which is 
the Burgomaster's house; in a bed-room of which, 
Wallenstein was assassinated in 1634. In an angle 
of the fortifications overhanging the river, staud 
the ruins of the imperial castle, containing an an- 
cient square tower, built of black lava, supposed 
by some to have been constructed in the time of 
the Romans, a singular double chapel, and the 
hall in which the principal friends of Wallenstein 
were treacherously put to death at the same time 
with their master. Eger has a gymnasium, 2 con-! 
vents, a high school, a schvol for,the children of 
soldiers, 2 hospitals, an orphan asylam, 3 work- 
houses, a foundation for 12 old men, and manu- 
factures of chintz and cotton fabrics, wool, hats, : 
and soap, : ; 

EGHAM, a par, and village of England, in the 
N. part of the co. of Surrey, hand, Godley, 18 m, 
W. London by road, and 2i m. by South Western 
railway. Pop. of par. 4,864 in 1861. The village, 












covered with pines, small cypresses, and junipers, 
The red-legged partridge is very abundant. ‘The 
pop. was estimated to amount to about 6,000.in 
1861; during the revolutiun it was much greater, 
Egina having been then resorted to by crowds of 
emigrants from the adjoining continent and islands, 
hut since the peace these have mostly returned 
home, ‘The inhab., who are industrious, carry on 
a considerable trade. The port, and principal town, 
called Egina, or Engia, is on the W. side of the 
island, near the extensive ruins of the ancient 
city of the same name. There are from 15 to 18 
fathoms water in the roadstead, on a tough clay- 
ground, There is another and smaller town in the 
N. part of the island, 

Though unimportant in modern times, in an- 
tiquity _Egina was early celebrated for its wealth 
and population, Its position is very favourable 
for commercial pursuits; and it was indebted for 
its greatness to the zeal and success with which it 
carried them on. At one period its naval power 
was superior even to that of Athens; and it sent 
30 ships to the battle of Salamis, to whom the 
prize of valour was accorded by the suifrages of 
the Greeks, But the proximity of Egina to the 
Pireeus awakened the jealousy, and provoked the 
vindictive hostility of the Athenians, who, having 
defeated the Eginetans and taken their city, 
treated them with the utmost severity—* Duris 
etiam Athenienses, qui sciverunt ut Aeginetis, qui 
elusse valebant, poilices preciderentur: hoe visum 
est utile; nimio enim tnminebat, propter propin+ 
quitatem, Egina Piraus? (Cic. dé Otic, lib. iit. 
$11.) After various vicissitudes, Egina was re- 
stored to a nominal independence by Augustus; 
since which period it has usually followed the 
fortunes of the adjacent country of Greece. 

The temple of Jupiter Panhellenius in the NE, 
part of the island, is among the most interesting 
of the Grecian ruins, ‘The hill on which it stands, 
though of no great height, commands the greater 
part of the island, the whole coast of Attica, with 
the city of Athens, part of Peloponnesus, and 
several of the islands in the gulf. {t is built on a 
platform, supported on all sides by terrace walls. 
‘The temple, said to have been erected by Aacus, 
grandson of Jupiter, is certainly one of the most 
ancient in Greece, It is of the Dorie order, being 
90 ft. in length, measured at the base of the 
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columns, by 4§ in breadth. Originally it had 36 
colamna, exclusive of those in the cella, of which 
25 were standing when it was examined by Mr. 
Dodwell. ‘The greater number of the statues that 
occupied the tympanum of the pediment, were dug 
up in 1811; and having been carried off, were 
purchased by-king Ludwig I. of Bavaria for 10,000 
sequins, and are now in the Museum at Munich. 
‘They are in the peculiar style of sculpture called 
Fginetan, and are amongst the most interesting 
relics that have ever been conveyed from Greece. 
(Chandler's Greece, caps, 3 agd 4; Dodwell’s 
Greece, i, 558-574.) 

EGYPT (the Mizraim of the Hebrews, and 
Atyuros of the Greeks), a country on both banks 
of the Nile, occupying the NE. angle of the Afri- 
can continent; one of the earliest seats of art, 
science, and literature, and famous alike for the 
historical events of which it has been the theatre, 
its magnificont monuments, and physical cha- 
racter, 

Boundaries and Extent-—There have been very 
discordant statements as to the boundaries of this 
famous country, ‘There cannot of course be any 
doubt as to its N. limit, which is formed by the 
Mediterranean ; and it seems to have been gene- 
tally, agreed from a very remote period, that its 5. 
limit should be fixed at Syene, or rather at Philze, 
in lat, 249 3/45” N. But the difficult point is to 
determine its breadth, From Philx to near Cairo, 
the Nile in most, parts flows through a siarrow 
valley, bounded on either side by a ridge of hills, 
or inferior mountains; at Cairo these ridges di- 
verge, that on the E, to Suez, and that on the W. 
ina NW, direction to the Mediterranean. Some 
authors identify Egypt with the tract lying be- 
tween the mountain chains now referred to; while 
others, regarding the Nile as the source of life and 
vegetation in Egypt, restrict its territory within 
the limits covered by the inundation of the river. 





(Strabo, Jib. xvii, p. 544.) But from the age of 


the Ptolemies down to the present day, the desert 
country lying between the valley of the Nile and 
the Red Sea has been uniformly included in Egypt. 
On the W, side the mountain ridge already noticed 
seems to be its only natural boundary. Still, 
however, it has been usnal to reckon the oases that 





lie within 100, or even 200 m. of this limnit, as be- | 


longing to Egypt. 

From Cape Bourlos, on the coast, lat, 31°36’ N,, 
to Philw, the distance N. and S. is 7° 32’ 35”, 
about 452 geographical, or 520 English m. But 
the distance by water and the extent of the al- 
Juvial territory are considerably greater than 
would appear from this, becaase of the many and 
considerable bends of the river, The breadth of 
the Egyptian coast is 160 m.; but in ascending to 
Cairo (104 m. from Cape Bourlos), the cultivated 
tract-tapers off to a point, and the rest of the 
country is chiefly comprised in the narrow valley 
of the Nile; which, however, at Beni-souf, 83. (by 
water) m. higher, spreads to the W. to form the 
vale of Faioum, a circular valley of great fertility 
and beauty, measuring about 40 m. from EF. to W. 
and 30 m. from N. to S. Thence to Syene, the 
valley of the Nile is mostly confined within very 
narrow limits, The whole cultivable territory of 
Egypt, including its lateral valleys, has been esti- 
mated at about 16,000 sq. m., or about half the 
area of Ireland. (Malte-Brun, iv. 21, 23; Modern 
Tray., art, ‘Egypt,’ 1. 6; Heeren’s Researches, 
ii, 210, Engl. trans.) 

The Nile, so important among the great rivers 
of the world, is also the most striking object in 
the general aspect of a country which not only is 
wholly comprised within the sphere of its influence, 
but is entirely indebted to it for existence. As 
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already stated, the Nile enters Egypt at the island 
of Phile; and from it to Assouan (Syene), a dis- 
tance of about 6 m., it has cut a passage for itself, 
through a ridge of granite rocks with which its 
stream is much encumbered. At Assouan is the 
last of the cataracts of the Nile, so celebrated by 
ancient authors. _(Senec. Nat. Quest., lib, iv. § 25 
Plin, Hist. Nat., lib. v. § 9; Lucan, lib. x, line 320, 
&c.) Their statements with respect to it seem to 
be not a little exaggerated, though there can be 
no doubt that the cataract must have been much 
more magnificent 2,000 years ago than at present, 
as the attrition of the water for so long a period 
could not fail materially to deepen and smooth its 
bed: at all events, however, it is now rather a 
rapid than a cataract. According to Sir F. Hen- 
niker, it is not really more formidable than the 
fallin the Thames at low water at Old London 
Bridge, previously to its demolition, (p.147.) But 
itisclear that its height and rapidity must depend 
materially on the state of the river. When the 
inundation is at its height the fal} is hardly per- 
ceptible, but at low water it varies from 8 to 10 ft. 
After leaving Assonan, the river runs on in a 
placid quiet stream, till, a little below Cairo, at 
Batn-el-Bakara, it divides into two great arms, the 
most KE, of which falls into the sea at Damietta, 
and the most W, at Rosetta; bat it has other, 
though very subordinate, outlets, For the im- 
mense distance of £,200 m,,—that is, from lat. 17° 
45’, and about 34° 5’ of E. long., where it is joined 
by the Atbara, or Tacazze,—the Nile rolls on to 
its mouths in the Mediterranean in solitary gran~ 
deur, without receiving a single affluent: an un- 
exampled instance in the hydrographic history of 
the globe. The periodical inundations, which water 
the country and cover it with mud, have given 
oceasion, in all ages, for much discussion, and. 
moder discovery has confirmed the conjectures of 
the ancients (Herodotus, Euterpe, §§ 20-28; 
Strabo, xvii, 543), that these overflowings result 
from rains fe near the mountains amongst 
which the Nile its source, or early course. 
Bruce has explained this phenomenon as follows : 
— The air is so much rarified by the sun during 
the time he remains alinost stationary over the 
tropic of Capricorn, that the winds, loaddd with 
vapours, rush in upon the land (to restore the 
equilibrium) from the Atlantic Ocean on the W., 
the Indian Qcean on the E., and the cold 8, Ocean 
beyond the Cape. ‘Thus a great quantity of 
yapour is gathered, as it were, into a focus; and 
as the same causes continue to operate during the 
progress of the sun N,, a vast train of clouds pro- 
ceed from S. to N. In April all the rivers in the 
S.of Abyssinia begin to swell; in the beginning 
of June they are all full, and continue so while the 
sum remains stattonary in the tropic of Cancer.’ 
When the sun approaches the tropic of Cancer, the 
Etesian winds along the coast of Egypt begin to 
blow from the N., and convey vast quantities of 
aqueous vapours to the mountains, which are there 
precipitated in torrents along with the vapours 
derived from the oceans already specified, The 
Etesian winds also contribute to inerease the in- 
undation, by determining the waters of the Medi- 
terranean to the coast of Egypt, and obstructing 
the exit of those of the river. On the sun again 
turning to the S, the rains begin to abate,‘and on 
his passing the equator they cease in the N. and 
commence in the S, hemisphere. The torrents, de= 
taching in their rapid course the soil from the 
upper country, bring down supplies of alluvium, 30 
that the valley of the Nile is constantly gaining 
in elevation. Nor is the delta of Egypt exempted 
from this peculiarity ; though, from there being a 


| wider space for the deposits to spread over, the in~ 
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crease of soil is not nearly xo great; indeed, the 
accumulation decreases, even in Upper Egypt, in 
proportion as the river approaches the sea. ‘Ac- 
cording to an approximate calculation,’ says Wil- 
kinson_ (Journal Geog. Soc. ix. 432), ‘the lard 
about Elephantine, or the first cataract, in lat. 24° 
5’, has been raised 9 ft. in 1,700 years; at Thebes, 
in lat, 25° 43’, about 7 ft.; and ‘at Heliopolis and 
Cairo, in lat. 30°, about 5 ft. 10 in. At Rosetta 
and the mouths of the Nile, in lat. 319 30, the di- 
minution in the perpendicular thickness of the 
deposit has lessened in a much greater decreasing 
ratio than in the straightened valley of Central 
and Upper Egypt, owing to the great extent E. 
and W. over which the inundation spreads,’ 

Were it not that the bed of the river rises in the 
same proportion as its banks, the country weald 
cease to be inundated,—an apprehension which 
till lately was strongly entertained. It is impos- 
sible to ind anywhere among terrestrial objects a 
more striking instance of the stability of the laws 
of Nature than the periodical rise and fall of this 
mighty river, We know by the testimony of 
antiquity that the inundations of the Nile have 
been the same, with respect to their season and 
duration, for 3,000 years. They are so regular 
that the value and aunual ainty of this gift 
regulates the public revenue; for when, by means 
of Nilomoters, it is ascertained that the waters 
Promise an unusually prosperous season, the taxes 
are proportionally increased. (Russell’s Egypt, 
p. 46.) Seinetimes, however, when the river e% 
cceds its ordinary height, it becomes a calamity 5 
oceasioning the’ loss of life and property. Tn 
September, 1818, Belzoni witnessed a secne of this 
sort ; the river having risen 84 ft. above the highest 
mark left by the former inuudations, it ascended 
with uncommon rapidity, and carried off several 
villages, and some hundreds of inhabitants. The 
swellings of the Nile in Upper Egypt are from 30 
to 45 ft.; at Cairo, 23 ft.; in the N. part of the 
Delta, owing to the breadth of the inundation. and 
artilicial channels, only 4 ft. Pliny says of the 
inundation :—! Justum inerementum est cubitorum 
16, Minores aque non omnia rigant ; ampliores 
detinent tardius recedendo, Ha serendi tempora 
absumunt solo madente ; ille non dant sitiente. 
Utrumque reputat provincia, In dnodecim eubitis 
Samem sentiant, in tredvcyn etiainnum esurit: qua- 
tuordecin cubita hilaritatem afferant, quindevim 
securitatem, sexdecim delicias,’ (Hist, Nat., lib. v. 
§ 9.) -‘The depth and rapidity of the river vary at 
different times in different places, It is seldom 
that any vessel exceeding 60 tons burden can 
ascend as bigh as the Catara ‘The mouth of 
Damigtta is between 7 and 8 it, deep when the 
waters are low, that of Rosetta does nat exceeded 
or dft.; but when the waters are high, caravels of 
24 guus may sail up to Cairo, (Mod, Trav., i. 52.) 
As a beveraye the water of the Nile is considered 
delicious: Maillet declares that it is among waters, 
what champaign is among wines, ‘The mud of, 
the river gives on analysis one-half of aruillaccous} 
eatth, one-fourth carbonate of lime, the remainder 
being water, oxide of iron, and carbonate of mag- 
nesia, (See Nix.) 

The Mountain system of Egypt is very peculiar, 
Two ranges, already noticed, pressing closely on 
each bank of the river, extend from Sycue to 
Caire, and form the valley of the Nile, protecting 
it from the ravages of the deserts on either side, 
That to the E. gives out an arm at Kenueh (lat. 
26° 12’), and bisects the desert to the Red Sea at 
Cosscir in nearly the same latitude ; while the 
Libyan or W, range branches off from Assouan to 
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Tanning in a NW. direction to the Mediterranean, 
the other due E. to Suez, (Malte-Brua, iv. 22.) 
The geological components of the hills, from 
Phil through the cataract region to Syene, 
are chiefly granite, and a peculiar highly crys~ 
tallised red formation cailed syenite marble. 
This primitive rock is remarkable for durability 
and the fine polish it is capable of receiving. From 
quarries of this stone the Pharaohs, Ptolemies, 
and Antonines drew materials not. only for the 
stupendous monuments which still make Egypt a 
land of wonde: ut also for many of the public 
buildings of Italy, the remains of which attest the 
genius of the Roman artists. Some days' journey 
S. of Thebes extends the limestone region, dug out 
into innumerable catacombs, their entrances art- 
fully contrived to conceal the abode of the ancient 
dead, a precaution suggested by a prominent super- 
stition of the Egyptians, Between this district 
and the most §, one, the mountains are composed 
of sandstone, evidently a recent deposit; for it is 
80 very soft that the buildings constructed of it 
would not have long resisted the weather, had 
they not been covered with a coloured varnish. 
Towards the valley of Suez the mountains con- 
tain limestone, On the W. side of the Delta not 
the least remarkable object presented by this 
wonderful country is the Scete, or valley of Natron 
‘s, bounded on one side by a lofty ridge of 
secondary rocks, which, perhaps, proves the means 
of concentrating the saline deposit which gives its 
name to the place. The banks and waters of these 
lakes, six in number, are covered with erystallisa- 
tions, consisting of sea-salt and natron, or carbonate 
of soda, sometimes united ; at others, found sepa- 
rately in different parts of the same lake. (Russell's 
Egypt, p. 48.) 

‘The most considerable of the Egyptian lakes 
are those of Menzaleh, Rourlos, Etko, and Mar- 
cattis, lying along the shore of the Delta, Bat 
though ‘called lakes, they are more properly la- 
goons, and beara striking resemblance to the haffs 
that skirt the shores of Prussia, Some of the la- 
goons, especially that of Menzaleh, E, of Damietta, 
are of large dimensions, They are all shallow; 
are separated from the sea, with which they com- 
municate, by a narrow bank or ridge of sand; and 
are in the course of being gradually, though slowly, 
filled up. In antiquity, the Nile is said to have 
disembog: itself by seven channels— Septem 
gemini ostia Nili ; but of these some were certainly 
artificial ; and then, as now, there were two prin- 
cipal mouths—the Pelusiac, or Eastern, and the 
Canopic, or Western. The Sybeunitic mouth, in 
the centre of the Delta, was also of considerable 
importance. Bnt considering the nature of the 
soil, and the efforts (hat have been made from the 
remotest times to divert a portion of the river by 
canals and otherwise inte new courses, we need 
not be surprised that very great changes should 
have taken place in the channels by which it 
pours its waters into the Mediterranean. 

Exclusive of the lagoons in the Delta, there is 
a considerable lake occupying the NW. parts of 
the valley of Faioum, The principal canal of 
Egypt, the Bahr Jousef, communicates with this 
lake. It branches out from the Nile at Deirout- 
cl-Sherif, 8. of Minzeh, traversing the valley of 
the Nile at the foot of the Libyan chain, till it 
reaches the waters of Faioum at Habun, and thence 
continues still parallel to the Nile, the Rosetta 
vranch of which it finally joins at Alkam. Under 
the name of Souhadj the same canal is continued 
to Farhout in Upper Egypt. The whole of the 
Delta is intersected with canals in every direction, 
































the Great Oasis. (Ritter, ii, 397,) Near Cairo 
the mountains diverge on both sides; one rfdge 


in which the overflowings of the Nile are preserved 
after the inundations; to afford communication 
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between the various towns, and to keep’a constant 
supply for the irrigation of the cultivated lands. 
(Browne’s Travels, pp. 177-187, &c.) 

Egypt is naturally divided into—t. The Delta, 
or Lower Egpyt. 2, The Valley of the Nile, com- 
prising Central and Upper Egypt. 3. The E. 
Desert. 4, The W, Desert and Oases, 

1, The Egyptian Delta, which derived its name 
from the similarity of its figure to the Greek 4, is 
a triangular tract, formed by the bifurcation of the 
Nile. The soil consists of the mud of the river, 
resting upon desert sand. Near the banks of the 
two branches this alluvium has collected to a 
thickness in some places of more than 30 ft., while 
at the extremity of the inundation it does not 
exceed 6 in, ‘This constaut accumulation and 
spreading of the deposit E. and W., has gradually 
extended the limits of the Delta further into the 
adjoining deserts than they reached in antiquity 
(Wilkinson on the Levels of Egypt, in ‘Geographi- 
cal Journal,’ ix, 437), so that the arable land of 
the country is constantly increasing ; and though 
the sand in its turn frequently encroaches in 
rious places, vet the injury it inflicts is only partial 
and temporary, while the alluvial deposit goes on 
steadily increasing in extent, The greatest length 
of the Delta is at present ahout 85 m. from E. to 
W., and from the fork of the Nile to the sea about 
90m, intervene; but the inundations extend very 
consierably beyond these limits. The Delta is 
covered with meadows, plantations, and orchards, 
and presents a more fertile aspect. than any other 
part of ihe country ; but various causes have com- 
dined to prevent the spread of husbandry aud culti- 
vation, proportionally to the increase of territory 
resened from the deserts by the annual overtlows. 
(Ibid, p. 437.) This district, from its compara- 
tively 1a situation, avd from the absence of those 
mountaing which enclose the Valley of the Nile 
and confine its waters, aptly designated by Browne 
‘the walls of Egypt,’ is more infinencéd by the 
inundations than the upper lands; and when the 
river is at its greatest height, it presents the aspect 
of an extensive marsh, ‘The river begins to swell 
in June, and continues to increase till Sept.; at 
which period the ficlds of the Delta are com- 
pletely submerged, its villages, towns (which are 
built on natural or artificial mouuds), and t 
only appearing ‘above the water. Afterremaining 
stationary for a few days, the waters begin to sub- 
side, and by the end of Nov. leave the land alto- 
gether, having deposited a rich alluvium, An 
Egyptian spring, corresponding to our winter, 
gives to the Delta its most smiling and verdant 
appearance, The rice fields, having been sown 
before the water has entirely receded, are covered 
with a vivid green, trees put forth their blossoms, 

and the whole country bears at this scason the 
aspect of a fruitful garden. 

"The question as to the origin of the Egyptian 
Delta, has engaged the attention of the  ablest 
iniquirers from the remotest period. The most 
probable as well as most ancient theory is, that 
which represents it as wholly formed of the de- 
posits brought down by the Nile, and as con- 
stantly, though slowly, gaining on the sea. 
(Herodotus, ii. § 5.) Originally the sea is said to 
have flowed as far 5, as the Pyramids; but in 

the course of ages, through the gradual aceumu- 
lation of the mud of the river, assisted in some 
degree by the construction of canals and dykes, 
the land rose above the level of the sea, and ceased. 
to be submerged, except during the period of the 
inundation, (Savary’s Letters on Egypt, Letter 1.) 
This opinion has, however, been stoutly denied; 
and though it be admitted on all hands that the 
land of Egypt and the bed of the river are both 
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slowly rising, it is contended that the limits of the 
Delta to the N. are the same now as in the re- 
motest antiquity. This opinion is supported by 
the high authority of Sir J. G. Wilkinson ; and it 
is also supported by the learned author of the very 
able and elaborate article on Egypt, in the new 
| edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” But 
! though it were admitted that the limits of the 
j Delta on the N. had continued nearly stationary 
from the age of Herodotus, that would not in- 
validate his statement that the cultivated por- 
ition of Egypt is the gift of the river. he 
chain of sand-banks skirting the Delta on the N. 
probably existed long before the Delta attained 
its present form ; and the Jakes, or lagoons, already 
noticed, lying to the S. of this chain, are appa- 
rently the last remains of the sea by which it was 
anciently covered. That the Delta should owe 
its existence to the Nile, is perfectly agreeable 
to what is observed in all similar situations; and 
| no positive evidence has been brought forward to 
| controvert, or even materially weaken, the strong 
jand all but conclusive presumptions in its favour. 
‘(Sbaw’s Travels, 385, &c. 4to. ed.; Rennel’s 
: Geog, of Herodotus.) ’ But few traces are now to 
‘be found of the many famous cities with which 
this part of Egypt was formerly studded; and 
that, except Alexandria, the only places of con- 
sequence in the Delta, at the ‘present day, are 
Rosetta and Damietta, situated at the two mouths 
of the Nile. At the former the river is 1,800 ft, 
wide, but at Damictta only 800, The villages 
are numerous, and generally lines: but the houses, 
seldom exceed from 10 to 12 ft. square, ‘They are 
built of sun-dried bricks, and ate covered with 
fiat roofs of straw and Nile mud. (Dr. Richard- 
son’s Travels, i, 40; Clarke's Travels, iii, 13; 
Modern Traveller, i, 180-282, &c.) 
2, The Valley of the Nile of Central and Upper 
t.—Ascending the river from its fork, the 
cultivable land at the apex of the Delta and for 
some distance is found to decrease; for here the 
banks are much more elevated, and are seldom 
quite covered with water, even during the highest 
inandations. (Geog. Journal, ix, 34.) ence 
the allaviums do not reach the interior at this 
‘point. The E. or Arabian mountain chain termi- 





s,; Hates abruptly at Mount Mokattem, near Cairo, 


| and diverges towards Suez} while the opposite or 
Libyan range ends at Faioum, having turned off 
to the W. to enclose that valley. Throughout the 
entire district the E, chain has generally more 
transverse breaks and ravines, is more lofty and 
rugged, and comes closer to the river, than the 
hills on the opposite side, Between Faioum and 
the Nile the Libyan ridge nearly a level 
sunmnit, overlooking the country below; and this 
table-land was chosen for the site of the Pyramids, 
The space left between both ridges seldom ex- 
ceeds 10 m, in Central Egypt, while in the upper 
country they press even more closely upon the 
sides of the river; thus that part of the Valley 
of the Nile which belongs to Egypt has but a 
contracted breadth, and even that is not all avail- 
able for the labours of the hasbandman, a great 
portion of it being, from the height of the banks, 
out of the reach of the overtlowings and their 
beneficent deposits; hence a strip of desert 
mostly rons alang at the foot of the hills, 
Where, however, the land is laid under water at 
high Nile, communication is kept up between 
one village and another by means of elevated 
toads or dykes, which commence on a level with 
the banks of the river; and, as they extend to the 
interior, rise to so great a height above the 
fields gs to leave room for the construction of 
arches for the passage of the water, As the river 
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enters the Egyptian territory from Nubia, the | till they reach Mount Azzeit, which gives them 
granitic hills bear the appearance of having been | an abrupt termination. Near Mouut Dokhan 
_Tent by the stream. Hence, between the Isle of (lat. 27° 25°) are the ruins of a town, and vast 
Thile and Assouan the current is interrupted by | quarries of red porphyry, strewed with the wa- 
innumerable islands, Others, of a less Tocky } terials of a small temple, which seems to have 
character—some of them extensive, considering | never been completed. At Cosseir, whose bay in- 
the breadth of the Nile~spring up out of its| dents the Red Sea, at about lat, 26° 6", end the 
hel at various intervals during its progress to the primitive hills that intersect the desert in a direc- 
Mediterranean, The Isle of Elephantin¢, oppo-| tion parallel to the Nile and the Red Seca, and 
site to Assouan, wears so beautiful an aspect that | join a transverse range, upon which extends the 
it is called by the natives the ‘Isle of Flowers’ | caravan route from Kenneh on the Nile to Cosseir, 
(Lijeyiret-el- Sahir) ; and most European travellers | where pilgrims embark to pay their devotions at 
describe it as a sort of terrestrial paradise, ‘I'he | the shrine of Mecca. (See Cossuti.) The valley 
Egyptian valley is strewed with those stupendous | of Cosseir extends down to about 25° wher 
monuments of human labour, those heautiful re- | another transverse range occurs, which contains, 
mains of ancient art, which have excited the | near the sea, some lead mines, Mount Zabarah, 
wonder and admiration of ages; and which seem | celebrated by ancient writers for its emeralds, 
the more marvellous, the more closely they are) rises a little farther inland, Attempts have 
examined. been made to re-open the sources of wealth which 

3, The desert E. of the Nile is broken by mgged | these mines are said to have afforded, but without 
mountains, and iutcrseeted by mumerous walys or j success, (Calliaud’s Travels, fol. Paris, 1823, 
ravines, sometimes thickly, but more frequently | p. 60.) Nearly on a line with Assouan (lat. 23° 
scantily, clothed with verdure, It has however, | 56’) are the ruins of Berenice. The whole of the 
the advantage of numerous springs; beside which | desert of Egypt is the resort of distinet tribes of 
are traced ancient caravan tracks, that are still | Arabs, who confine themselves to particular lo- 
traversed in exactly the same manner as when | calities; they consist of the Maazy, occupying 
the ‘company of merchants’ found Joseph in the | the country to the E. of Benisouel, Atounte and 
pit. The leading characteristic of this desert, | Benihavel, S. of the Maazy and the Ababdie 
particularly in the N. part, is its gradual ascent Arabs, who are scattered over the N. part of the 
irom the Nile to a certain distance K., where desert, and breed camels for the market of Esneh, 
commences a plain nearly level, and of some| 4. The desert W. of Egypt presents a scene so 
extent, from which all the valleys or torrents | formidable to travellers, that few have visited the 
running in a W, direction empty themselves into | oases by which it is here and there interspersed. 
the Nile, and those to the E, into the Red Sea. ; The most N, of these is Sivah, or Ammon; SE. 
Of such a character are the Ataka hills, men-| from which, and nearer to the Nile, is the Little 
tioned before as branching E, from the Mokattem | (: or Wah-el-Bahryeh; the chief village of 
mountains, near Cairo, These are joined at _a| which lies in lat. 28° T6’ N,, and long, 28° 55’ E, 
right angle by a series of eminences whieh sI S. and W. are the small oases of Il Hayz, Fara- 
the shores of the Ked Sea into the Nubian; freh, and Zerzoora; and still farther 8. is the 
country, under the names of the Zarafana, | Dakhleh oasis, whose first European visitant was 
Doila, and Jaffatine ranges; and form the E.| Sir A, Edmonstone, in 1819, Its chief village 
edges of the plateaux raised by the transverse | stands in about lat, 25° 85° N., and long, 28° 53” 
hills, a chain of which appears again in lat, 29°} FE, ‘Phree days’ journey to the E. brings the tra- 
between Benisouef and that part of the Suez! veller to the Great Oasis, or Wah-el-Khargeh, e€x~ 
gulf called Birket Farin, These are entirely of | tending in length from 24° 30’ to near 26° N. lat, 
Jimestone, and ‘present a gradual ascent fromthe | Instead of islands of the blest (Maxdépwr :viico) 
Nile to a distance [. of 30 m.: the high plain | springing up amidst the surrounding and desolate 
which suececds is about 16 m. broad, and. the | acean of sand, as the ancients describe them, the 
descent down to the Red Sea occupies a space of | oases are valleys or depressions of the lofty plain 
out 50 m, At the §. declension of the N. | which forms the extensive table-land of E. Africa, 
Kelalla mowitains is a copper-mine, whieh ap- | On descending to’ them, they are found to bear, in 
pears from the ruined liuts, furnaces, scoriw, &c,, many respects, a similarity to a portion of the 
found by Wilkinson to have been extensively | Valley of Egypt, being surrounded by steep cliffs 
worked, (Geog. Journ, ii, 32.) ‘The Wady Arabah | of limestone, at some distance from the cultivated 
intervenes its desert of sand to the S. Kelaila or | land, which vary in height in the different oases, 
Kolin. mountains, at the foot of which are | those ris from the S. oases being the highest, 
situated the two celebrated convents of St. Anthony | Neither do they present a continuation of culti- 
(17 m, from the sea) and St. Paul, placed about | vable soil, all of them being intersected by patches 
14m, apart, Between these convents and the gulf | of desert, They, no doubt, owe their origin to the 
at Wady Girfi are the remains of houses and spring h which they abound, the decay of the 
catacombs, which appear to belong to the Greek | vegetation thence arising having produced the soil 
period, In. lat. 28° 26, the limestone formation, | by which they are now covered. ‘Their fertility 
which continues with little interruption through- | has been deservedly celebrated; but the glowing 
out the N, hills of this desert, is jomed by primi- | culogiums of travellers on their surpassing beauty 
tive rocks, which present more irregular surfs res, | are probably, in a great measure, to be ascribed to 
but rise from the banks of the Nile with a gentler / the striking contrast they present to the surround- 
declivity than the series already described, and ing deserts of arid, burning sand. It may appear 
abut with proportionate abruptness ‘upen the } contradictory, considering the high opinion the 
shores of the Red Sea. Mount <Grarib (28° 14), | ancients entertained of the fertility and beauty of 
one of these rugged eminences, is the highest of | the oases, that they should have selected them for 
the hills in this desert, being 6,000 ft. above the places of banishment; but that such was the case, 
sea. Four bours 8. of Grérib are two copper | at least wider the Romans, is certain. A law of 
mines, with the same appearances of having been | the Digest (lib. 48, tit. 22) refers to this practice ; 
worked as those before mentioned, In lat. 28° the | and it has been supposed that the poet Juvenal 
character of the levels again changes, being { was one of those who suffered a temporary banish- 
higher and more uniform from the Nile tg where | ment (relegatio) to the oases, though the evidence 
tlicy make a descent to the sea, which is gradual | of this is by no means clear, (Biographie Univer- 
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, and Arabian deserts, which incessantly absorb the 


‘manner, so light that a man may easily lift the 
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selle, art. ‘Juvenal)’ But the fact of their being 
selected as places of banishment is not in anywise 
inconsistent. with the received opinions as to their 
salubrity and fertility. They were selected, not 
because of their being naturally noxious or dis- 
agreeable, but because of their being, as it were, 
out of the world, and from the extreme difficulty 
of escaping from them, The larger oases have 
some fine remnants of antiquity, the most cele- 
brated of which is the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
at Siwah, (Edmonstone’s Visit to the Qases, 
passim; Geog. Journal, ix. 440, 441, &c.) 

The climate of Egypt is extremely hot: this is 
a cousequence, no doubt, of the lowness of its ele- 
vation, of its being surrounded on all sides except 
the N, by vast tracts of burning saud, and of 
the scantiness of the rain. According to Volney, 
two seasons only are distinguishable, spring and 
summer; or, rather, the cool and the hot season, 
‘The latter continues from February or March to 
October; and during the greater part of this period 
the air is infamed, the sky sparkling, and the heat 
oppressive to those unaccustomed to it: during 
thia season the average height of the thermometer 
is about 90° Fahr. But the heat of the atmo- 
sphere is so much tempered by the inundations of 
the Nile, by the vapours brought by the Etesian 
winds from the N., and by the dews in the nights, 
that the natives and even Europeans occasionally 
complain of cold, During the remainder of the 
year, the average height of the thermometer is 
about 60° Fahr. It is necessary at ail times to 
avoid exposure to the night air. 

It might be imagined that Egypt, being for 
about three months of the year either wholly or 
partially inundated, and being subjected, at the 
game time, to the action of a powerful sun, pro- 
ducing an excessive evaporation, would be ex- 
tremely unhealthy. But such is by no means the 
case, The exbalations from stagnant waters, so 
fatal in Cyprus and at Iskenderoon, and most 
other parts of the Levant, are here comparatively 
innoxious. They are not, however, entirely di- 
vested of their bad qualities, On the retiring of 
the waters, in November, which is the Egypttan 
seed-time, W. winds and fos are prevalent, which 
produce ophthalmia, fever, diarrhaza, and catarrh, 
From December to March the winds blow mostly 
from the E.; the nights are cold, but the tempera- 
ture daring the day is that of June in France: the 
yarious productions of the earth are then vigorously 
on the increase; its surface is covered with the 
finest verdure ; and all nature, reanimated by the + 
fertilising influence of the river, and the moderate 
temperature, seems to grow young again. In 
Upper Egypt, the cxhalations being comparatively 
few, the climate is preportionally healthy. 

This general salubrity of the climate, notwith- 
standing the powerful deleterious influences to 
which it is exposed, is ascribable to the natural 
dryness of the air; the proximity of the African 


humidity; and the currents of wind that sweep 
over the country without meeting with any inter- 
Tuption, ‘The aridity is such that butcher’s meat 
exposed, even in summer, to the N, wind does not 
trefy, but dries up, and becomes hard as wood. 

In the desert dead carcases are found dried in this 


entire body of a camel, But near the sea the air 
ig much less dry than further up the country, and 
that at Alexandria and Rosetta iron exposed to 
the air speedily rusts. 

It has been mentiongd already, that on the 
- approach of the sun to the tropic of Cancer the 
minds invariably blow from the N. or NW.; but 
te the sun recedes to the tropic of Capricorn the 
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winds become variable, blowing from the E. and 
W., passing to the S, about the ¥ernal equinox, 
and blowing from this quarter till about the end 
of May or the beginning of Jane, During this 
season is at intervals visited by the pesti- 
lential hot winds of the desert, here called Ahamsin, 
but identical with the simoom of the Arabs, and 
the samiel of the Turks. They have the same 
effecta as in Arabia and other contiguous countries. 
(See Anasia.) Their heat is sometimes exces- 
sive; the soil is parched, and broken by chasms; 
the trees are stripped of their foliage, and the fields 
of their verdure. ‘The fine impalpablé sand with 
which they are loaded obscures the sun, and gives 
to everything a dusty appearance. During the 
simoom the streets are deserted, and are as silent 
during day as during night. The rising of the- 
Nile terminates those accesses of heat and drought, , 
and again diffuses life aud gladness over the land. 
The beneticent river 

«From his broad bosom life and verdure flings, 

And broods o’er Egypt with his wat'ry wings.’ 

The saline properties of the earth, or, as Volney 

supposes, of the air, in conjunction with the heat 
of the climate, give to vegetation an activity in 
Egypt unknown in cold climates, Wherever 
plants have water the rapidity of their growth is 
prodigious. But it is a curious fact, that the soil 
is exceedingly unfavourable to exotics, and that 
the seeds of those raised in the country require to 
be annually renewed. (Volney, Voyage en Syrio 
et en Egypte, i. 61-06, ed. 1787.) 

_In consequence of the extreme dryness of the 
air, comparatively little rain falls in Egypt; and 
some seasons have passed away without the oc- 
currence of a single shower, But this is not usually 
the case, and oceasionally the rains are pretty 
heavy. In this respect there is a great variety in 
the seasons; and, according to Marshal Marmont, 
falls of rain would appear latterly to have become 
comparatively frequent. He says that in Lower 
Egypt they have now pretty generally from thirty 
to forty rainy days in the year; and that the pacha 
las constructed immense warehouses for the se- 
curing of products in harvest, which were formerly 
exposed without inconvenience to the open air. 

Voyage, &e. iii, 177.) No doubt, however, the 

s have been quite as frequent and heavy in 
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Egypt in past times, as at present. In proof of 
this we may mention, that the learned and accu- 
Mi. Greaves, who visited Egypt in 1638 and 
states that the rains were heavier at Alex- 
andria in December and January, than he had * 
known in London; and that there were also, at 
the same time, very heavy falls in Cairo, (Pyra- 
midographia, ‘Works,’ i. 103.) Llail showers deca- 
sionally oceur in winter at Alexandria, aud some- 
times, though rarely, in Cairo. Suow is totally, 
and thunder and lightning nearly, unknown in 
Egypt. Earthquakes occur but seldom, but they 
are not unknown, 

Hiseases.—The inhab, of Egypt are subject to a 
variety of diseases, some of which seem to be, at 
least in their extent, to a considerable degree 
peculiar. Of these ophthalmia is one of the most 
prevalent; nothing appears more extraordinary 
to a stranger in Cairo, than the number of persons 
whose sight is either lost or impaired, It is more 
common in Lower than in Upper Egypt. ‘It 
generally arises from checked perspiration, but is 
aggravated by the dust and many other causes. 
Where remedies are promptly employed, this 
disease is seldom alarming in its progress; but 
vast numbers of the natives of Egypt, not knowing 
how to treat it, or obstinately resigning them- 
selves,to fate, lose one or both their eyes,” (Lane, 
i. 4.) Small-pox and leprosy are also very ire- 
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quent. Elephantiasis is mat with among labourers 
in the rice fields; and, in the marshy districts of 
the interior, the legs often swell to an enormous 
size, Syphilis is exceedingly prevalent; and ma- 
liguant fevers prevail in April and May, The 
plague cecasionalty breaks out with great violence 
m Egypt; and in 1825 it destroyed 80,000 per- 
sons in Cairo only, and in 1835 its effects were 
still more fatal. Scarcely any year passes without 
this formidable disease making its appearance, 
Jt generally, though not always, breaks out during 
the prevalence of the Khamsin, or hot wind from 
the desert. But notwithstanding this formidable 
list. of diseases, it is still true, as already stated, 
that no part of Egypt can be justly characterised 
as insalubrious, The diseases to which the people 
are subject are mostly to be ascribed to their de- 
pressed circumstances—their filth, miserable ac- 
commodations, and the bac quality and deticieney 
of their food. Much also is owing ‘to their apathy, 
their belief in the doctrine of predestination, and, 
consequently, in the inatility of remedies and pre- 
cautions, and the inefficieney of the police, 

Plants and Animals.—The vegetable productions 
of Egypt are of a nature peculiarly titted to its 
exigencies. The absence of rain forbids the 
existence of forests; and there being no high 
mountains, alpine productions are no where found. 
‘The native plants of Egypt are of a loose, plethoric 
texture ; so that their proper aliment is prepared 
in continually distended veins, whose widely- 
opened mouths receive ahd retain the copious 
dews, and cause the leaves to perform the functions 
of so many roots. Hence, great transpiration is 
excited, and the continually moist roots enable 
the plants to pass from the extreme drought of 
sumnier to the humidity of a three months’ flood, 
These characteristies will be found in the cele- 
brated papyrus, the lotus, and its three varieties, 
Egyptian aram and satlower, Bulbs find a con- 
genial soil in Egypt, and the gourd and cucumber 
the are everywhere planted. The acacia of the 
Nile, and date palm, and sycamore, are scattered 
rather than greuped over the country, The con- 
stant use to which the soil is put in rearing 
valuable plants prevents the accumulation of such 
as are noxious and weeds; so that the country is 
remarkably free from them, The number of fruit 
trees in Egypt by no meaus answers to the culture 
and fertility of the soil. 

The peculiar hydrography and vegetation of 
Fgypt exercise a great influence over its zoology, 
‘The larger species of wild animals find no forests 
in which to prowl—no recesses for their dens; 
and except those monsters of the Nile—hippopo- 
tanzi and crocodiles—are banished from the land. 
Birds also, that inhabit mountains and groves, 
avoid the exposed deserts and scorching. ficlds 
around the Nile, The country is also unfriendly 
to some insects; their eggs and chrysalides being 
either washed away by the overflowings of the 
river, or smothered in the stagnant pools formed 
by its overflow. 

The only primeval animals now left in Egypt 
are the hippopotamus and crocodile. ‘The former, 
#0 poctically yet accurately described in the book 
of Job (xi, 15-24), has been known to measure 
16 ft, long, 15 ft, in cireumference, and to stand 
7 ft. high, The skin is sufficiently thick and 
tough to withstand the effect of a musket-ball. 
Though amphibious, the animal is not nearly so 
powerful on land as in the water. Its appetite is 
evormous, The Nile crocodile is a lizard of enor- 
nions size, covered with a complete armour of 


























ball-proof scales; its feet are provided with strong 
. sharp claws; an immense mouth, opening, as far 
as the ears, exhibits two rows of teeth like saws, if 
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fitting into each other when closed. “This is -aliix’ 
an mp libious animal; but more than one-fourtlt 
part of its existence is passed in water, and, like 
the hippopotamus, it is a most voracious eater. 
The ichneumon is a persevering destroyer of the 
eggs of crocodiles and serpents. ‘The jerboa, or 
jumping mouse, Nilotic fox, Egyptian and Alex- 
andrian rat and arvicola, complete the list of wild 
animals, The domestic and tame animals ‘are 
chiefly oxen and buffaloes, which are employed 
in agriculture; the Egyptian goat; dogs, of which 
there is a peculiar breed at Alexandria; and the 
true cat, a native, it is supposed, of Egypt. Horses 
are much esteemed, and the Egyptian grooms are 
reckoned among the best in the world, Asses 
are in requisition all over the country. Lastly, 
the camel and dromedary yield their important 
services to the inhabitants of this desert-bounded 
land. (See AraBra.) 

Of the feathered tribe peculiar to Egypt, the 
first to claim attention is the ibis, so often men- 
tioned by ancient writers, and identified by Bruce 
with the abonhannés,—a species of curlew, placed 
by Cuvier amongst ‘the gralle, or wading birds, 
Its size is equal to that of a hen, with white 
plumage, except the tips of the quill feathers, 
which are black, the largest of them having violet 
reflections, Part of the head and neck are naked; 
black in the adult, but clothed with short black 
feathers in the young. (Cuvier’s Animal King- 
dom, by Blyth and others, 243,) 

The Egyptian vulture and stork perform the 
office of scavengers in towns, by feeding upon the 
animal substances that would be otherwise left to 
corrupt the air, Pelicans are numerous along the 
banks of the Nile, and have a beautiful plumage, 
Pixeons are kept by almost every farmer in the 
country for the sake of their dung, and are pro- 
vided with curious conical huts. Poultry abounds 
in Faypt and the artificial mode of hatching 
eggs forms an important branch of Egyptian in- 
dustry. Plovers, bustards, and partridges are 
often met with; quails visit the land in immense 
flocks, from the interior of Africa; and sea swal- 
lows abound along the base of the Delta, and on 
the shores of the Red Sea, History, sacred and 
profane, attests the predilection of thé Egyptians 
for fish a8 an article of food; and the Nile abounds 
with it. Nile salmon is highly esteemed. ‘The 
fishermen of the coast form an important and tur- 
bulent community. Besides the crocodile, the 
reptiles of Egypt are numerous. Serpent-charm- 
ing is a regular profession ; and some of the Arabs 
really perform extraordinary feats with the most 
venomous snakes. The horned and hooded viper 
(Coluber cerastes and C. Haje) are the most dan- 
gerous. Insects abound in Saypt during a great 
part of the year, particularly flies and musquitoes, 
(Lane, i. Locusts also occasionally scourge 
ting it in such immense flights as to 










the land, 
obseure the sun’s rays, and destroying when they 
alight every vestige of herbage, The breeding 
and keeping of bees forms an extensive branch in 
the rural economy of the country. The beetle 
peculiar to Fgypt (Scarabeus sacer), 80 often re- 
presented on the sacred monuments, is rather 
larger than the common beetle, and is entirely 
black. The Egyptian bat is also much larger than 
that of other countries, Zoophytes abound in the 
Red Sea, and it is the red coral which supplies its 
name, Sponges, various corallines, pelypes, and 
madrepores, are also found on its shores, (Hassei- 


| quist’s Appendix to Voyages and Travels in the 


Levant, &¢.; Richardsop’s Travels, pass; Rus- 

sell’s Egypt, 464, &c.; Conder’s Egypt, passim.) 
Population, Manners, and Customs.—The po- 

litical revolutions to which Egypt has been sub- 
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JPct from\ thé earliest historical era have—as the 

. Persians, Greeks, Romaris, Arabs, Turks, awd 
other nations, gained in their turn the ascendency 
—introduced into the country Brople of all those 
races, These, added to the Copts, descendants 
from the ancient Egyptians, slaves the 
Upper Nile countries, a small number of Jews, 
and a few Europeans, make up the motley congre- 
gation at present assembled in the land of the 
Pharaohs. But of all its conquerors, Mohammed 
has left the most permanent traces in Egypt. The 
descendants of the Saracens who fought under his 
banner form by far the greatest portion of the 
present population, In the absence of more pre- 
cise data, the total number of inhabitants may be 
estimated at about 5,000,000; of whom Arab- 
Egyptians 8,000,000; Copts or Christian Egyp- 
tians, 500,000; Turks, 300,000; Greeks and “Ar- 
menians, 200,000 ; and the rest belonging to various 
tribes scattered over the country. 

The Arab-Egyptians are divided, by Volney, 
into three classes. The first are the fellahs or 
husbandmen, the posterity, he says, of the Arabs, 
who emigrated from the peninsula after the con- 
quest of Egypt by Amrou in 640, They still 
retain the features of their ancestors, but are 
taller and stronger, In general they reach 6 ft. 
4 in, and many bft. 6 or 7m, Their skin, tinged 
by-the sun, is almost black. They have oval 
heads, prominent foreheads, large but not aqi 
line noses, and well-shaped mouths, They con- 
stitute the bulk of the Egyptian peasantry. The 
second class of Arabs are Moghreiybins, ar settlers 
from Mauritania, They are very numerous in the 
Said, where they live in villages by themselves; 
they likewise are fellahs. The third class are 
Bedouins of the desert, or wandering tribes, 

The Arabs, particularly the Bedouins, wherever 
‘they are found, have a remarkable identity of ap- 
pearance and character. (See Arasta.) But the 
fellahs or husbandmen of Egypt, having been sub- 
jected for centuries to a despotical government, 

- and deprived of that wild freedom that is now, as 
of old, enjoyed by their brethern of the desert, 
have lost several of the distinguishing traits of the 
Arab character. They are rigid Mussulmen, and 
strictly observant of the religious rites and cere- 
monies laid down by their sheiks, or priests, Mr. 
Lane says:—‘ Very few large or handsome houses 
are to be seen in Egypt, excepting in the metro- 

lis and some other towns, The dwellings of the 

awer orders, particularly those of the peasants, 
are of a Very mean description : they are mostly 
built of unbaked bricks, cemented together with 
mud. Some of them are mere hovels, The greater 
number, however, comprise two or more apart- 
ments; though very few are two stories high. In 
one of these apartments, in the houses of the pea- 
sants in Lower Egypt, there is generally an oven 
(foora), at the end farthest from the entrance, and 
oceupying the whole width of the chamber. It 
resembles a wide bench or seat, and is about breast 
high : it is constructed of brick and mud ; the roof 
arched within, and flat on the top. The inhabit- 
ants of the house, who scldom have any night- 
covering during the winter, sleep upon the top of 
the oven, having previously lighted a fire within 
it; or the husband and ‘wife only enjoy this 
Inxury, and the children sleep upon the floor. 
‘The chambers have small apertures high up in 
the walls, for the admission of light and air—some- 
times furnished with a grating of wood. ‘The roofs 
are formed of paim branches and palm leaves, or 
of millet stalks, &c., laid upon rafters of the trunk 

‘of the palm, and covered with a plaster of mud and 
chopped straw. ‘Che furniture consists ef a mat or 
two to sleep upon, a few earthen yessels, and a 
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hand-mill to grind the com. In many villages 
large pigeon-houses, of a square form, but with 
the walls slightly inclining inwards (like many of 
the ancient Egyptian buildings), or of the form of 
a loaf, are constructed upon the roofs of the 
huts, with crude brick, pottery, and mud. Most 
of the villages of Egypt are situated upon emi- 
nences of rubbish, which rise a few feet above the 
reach of the inundation, and are surrounded by 
palm trees, or have a few of these trees in their 
vicinity. ‘The rubbish which they occupy chiefly 
consists of the materials of former huts, and seems 
to increase in about the same degree as the level of 
the alluvial plains and the bed of the river.’ (Lane, 
Modern Egyptians, 30, 31.) ‘The dress of the pea~ 
santry consists of coarse woollen cloths ; and, like 
ali Orientals, they are fond of attending coffee 
houses, and listening to the tales of pretended 
magicians, or the rude music of strolling musi- 
cians, ‘They submit, without murmuring, to every 
species of ill-treatment ; principally, it seems, from 
a deep-rooted conviction of its inutility, which has 
degenerated into an apathy that now forms the 
main feature of their character. They are—in 
spite of diet both poor in quality and scanty in 
quantity—robust, healthy, and capable of under- 
going great severity of labour and fatigue, being 
muscular without fieshiness or corpulency, Like 
Bedouins, they have a habit of half-shutting their 
eyes, from constant exposure to the sun, The 
women are in a most degraded condition, and per-~ 
form all the laborious und menial offices. ‘The 
Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, have a great con- 
tempt for the established peasantry of Egypt, and 
apply to them the name of fellahs,-as one of con- 





tempt, signifying boors; distinguishing themselves 
as true Arabs (bedawees), ‘The latter, whenever 
they please, take the daughters of the former in 
marry bat will not give their own daughters in 
return. Should a Bedouin be slain by a fellah, 
blood revenge is often perpetrated upon the offend- * 
ing tribe three or four fold. 

he Egyptian Christians, or Copts, are usually 
regarded as the descendants of the ancient Eayp- 
tians ; and it is believed that their written 
guage is identical with that spoken by their 
ancestors. Some learned men have supposed, 
from certain resemblances between the Hebrew 
aud Coptic, that the latter was a dialect of the 
former, or that it belonged te the Semitic lan~ 
guages, But this opinion is now all but aban- 
doned. Michaelis says, that ‘ every person com- 
petent to form an opinion knows that the Coptic 
and the Hebrew have not the slightest original 
affinity ; and that although some words oceur in 
the former that resemble Semitic vocables, they 
are to be attributed to the influence which the 
proximity and intercourse of Semitic nations have 
exercised over the idiom of the native Egyptians,’ 
(Quoted by Prichard, ii, 211.) ‘The characteristics 
of the Coptic language are shortness of the words, 
and the simplicity of its grammatical construe- 
tion; its genders and cases are expressed by pre- 
fixes and infixes, and not, as is usual with Asiatic 
and European languages, by terminations, (See 
Quatremire, Recherches sur la Littcrature Egyp= 
tienne.) The modern Copts, however, speak Ara~ 
bic, their original tongue being understood but by 
few persons ; ayd though their liturgy be written 
in Coptic, it is expounded in Arabic, (Lane, ii. 
312; Quarterly Review, lix, 170.) ‘They are sober 
and steady ; are much employed as secretaries ‘in 
public offices ; and are the best accountants in the 
country, few respectable traders being without a 





* Coptic clerk.’ They are held in great esteem by 
the government, and possess certain immunities, - 
being unmolested in their religion, and exerapted 
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“from military conscription; for which privilege, 
however, they compound by payment of a tri- 
bute. Their patriarch, though called the patri- 
arch of Alexandria, resides “in Fostadt, or Old 
Cairo. Many conflicting opinions have been en- 
teriained as to the physical characteristics of the 
ancient Egyptians. Their early and high civili- 
sation, and their great works, show conclusively 
that they were of a very different race from most 
other African nations, Cuvier, who states that he 
had examined the heads of more than fifty mum- 
mics, declares that not one of them had any of the 
distinguishing characters of the Negro or Hotten- 
tot races; and he concludes that they belonged to 
the same race of men as the Europeans, Even at 
this day the appearance of the Copts contrasts 
most advantageously with that of the Arabs. M. 
Pugnet, an intelligent and discriminating physi- 
cian, observes, “4 lextérieur chetif' et mixérable 
des Arabes, les Coptes opposent un air de majesté 
et de puissance ; & la rudesse de leurs traits une 
affabilité soutenue ; A leur abord inquiet et sou- 
eieux une figure trés-panouie.’ 

The Turks settled in Egypt, though compara- 
tively few in number, occupy important social 
positions, being masters of the country, They 
fill all the high offices of state, which are, how- 
ever, often enough made the objects of bargain 
and sale, and administered with little impartiality. 
The Grecks and Armenians are chictly devoted to 
mercantile business, and many of them persons of 
great influence ; but the Jews, about 5,000 in 
number, are a despised, and therefore a distine- 
tive class in Egypt, and have a particular quarter 
of every large town set apart for their resicences— | 
generally the most confined and dirty portion 
of the place, They are usually bankers, money 
changers, gold and silver-stuiths, &e., aud enjoy 
a fair share of religious toleration, Slaves, chietly 
from Nubia, Abyssinia, and Darfur, are introduced 
in large numbers, and are sold in public markets 
belonging to every moderately sized town, (Lane, 
ii, 311-863 ; Burckhardt’s Arabic Proverbs, passim; 
Niebuhr's Travels.) 

The foltowing statements, as to the condition of 
the labouring classes in Egypt, apply principally 
to the fellahs ; they were supplied by an English 
gentleman long resident in the country :-— 

“With the labouring classes of Kgypt bread is 
the great article of food, and may be said to be 
there more properly the stuff of life than in any 
other country. Beans and lentils are next 








in 
importance. With bread, as a sort of seasoning, 
they use the yam, radish, cucumber, date, onion, 
and at certain seasons the melon, of which there 
is great abundance, and occasionally also cheese, 
and a sort of butter or ghee, in common use for 


cooking, Fish, too, and particularly the dried fish 
of Lake Menzaleh, is a favourite article of food, 
Rive is less used here than in most eastern coun- 
tries, being dearer than bread; but still their 
favourite dish of pillau, or rice and butter mi 
with the addition of a fowl or meat, if the party 
happen to be of the better sort, is sometames to be 
seen. Butcher's meat is beyond the reach of the 
labouring classes ; and unless at their great festival 
of the Bairam, when the duties are taken off, they 
rarely taste it, But though thus living ina great 
measure on vegetable food, they are a robust 
and healthy people, capable of undergoing great 
fatigue; and in despite of the general unpre- 
possessing appearance of both sexes, there are 
often to be seen specimens of the human form 
of matchless symmetry and beauty, particularily 
among the boatmen on the Nile, ‘Pheir only lux- 
-uries are coffee and tobacco ; the latter a goarse 
description produced in the country, yet still such 
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2 solace to the poor man, that while he has it he 
seldom ins, though all else were wanting: 
‘The dress of both sexes consists of a coarse blue 
cotton shirt manufactured in the country, without 
anything else, except the red, and often less showy 
cap, which covers the head, the shawl and broad 
cloth so ambitiously worn by the upper classes 
being far beyond the reach of the humble labourer. 
The richer classes of natives, including those in 
offices of trust under the government (which is 
the major part), or engaged as retailers or handi- 
en in such pursuits as yield a decent liveli- 
hood, live as well and as fully, and are as well 
clothed, as the same classes in any other country. 
“In Egypt, where there is no personal liberty— 
where the government claims and enforces its 
right to the labour of every mau, willing or not 
willing, on its own. terms,—where among the na- 
tive traders there is no property, or if it. exist ig 
not scen,—where no enterprise can be undertaken 
but with consent of the government, or at the risk 
of clashing with some of its private interests, there 
can be no proper rate of wages as applicable to 
any particular trade, nor any chance of the remu- 
neration for labour being bottomed otherwise than 
upon fayour or caprice. The native artisans, as 
catlers, silk weavers, shoe-makers, saddlers, cop- 
persmiths, &c., confine their operations to their 
own little booths and shops, and usually find in 
themselves and their families sufficient hands for 
all their work; and the same applies to all re~ 
tailers of silk and cotton goods, coffee, tobacco, 
sugar, and every other article of consumption, 
Were a capitalist, supposing him possessed of the 
authority of the government, to embark in any 
enterprise, he would be almost sure to come in 
competition with the pacha, and to be driven out 
of the field, commanding, as the latter does, all 
the labour of the country at his own price, be- 
sides having monopolies of nearly every thing 
consumed in the country, Hence it will be seen 
that it is upon the pacha the whole labouring 
classes must mainly depend for support; and it 
has been gencrally stated, that whatever be the 
nature of the work, the average rate of wages paid 
by him does not exceed a piastre per day for a 
full grown man; one half usually in bread, upon 
which he has his profit, for he is a large baker 
also, and the other half in money. To women 
and children he pays from 10 to 20 paras per day, 
A Frank cannot command the labour of the same 
people for less than double the money, In the 
manufactories men who have made themselves 
remarkable for their skill are oceasionally to be 
found drawing from 3 to 6 piastres per day, but 
these are rare exeeptions, The common rate ot 
one piastre per day may be said just to preserve 
the parties in existence, and that is all.’ 
Government and Laws.—Egypt, whose history 
commences with the history of civilised man and 
organised government, which gave laws to the old 
world and art to the Greeks, after being, for many 
centuries, subjected to foreign masters, became, at 
length, a prov. of the Ottoman empire, Under 
the ‘Turkish sway it was long her fate to suffer 
that worst kind of despotism resulting from the 
delegation of arbitrary power by a careless tyran- 
nical master to a scarcely responsible servant. 
The bold, innovating spint of the first independ 
ent tuler of Egypt, the celebrated Mehemet Ali, 
has, however, introduced several reforms into the 
administrative constitution of the government; 
which have been upon the whole beneficial. The 
government of Egypt, under the successors of 
Mehemet Ali, and as at present organised, consists 
of, Ist, the viceroy, or pacha, whose power is un- 
limited and despotic, 2d, His deputy, called Ki- - 
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hy'a, 34, 8even councils of state, who have each 
a distinct dey ent of the government to pre- 
side over. 4th, Governors (Nazir) appointed to 
each prov, By the imperial Hatti-Scheriff—lit. 
‘the illustrious writing’—of Jan. 12, 1841, and a 
firman of the sultan of June I, of the same year, 
the government of Egypt was made hereditary in 
the family of Mehemet Ali, subject te an annual 
tribute of 80,000 purses, or 400,0002, to the Turk- 
ish government. Under the new form of govern- 
ment, the country is divided into three great pro- 
vinces, viz, Suid, or Upper. Egypt; Vostani, or 
Middle Egypt; and Bahari, or Lower Egypt. 
‘These provinces again are divided into 7 intenden- 
cies, and subdivided, after the French system, into 
departments and arrondissements. In other re- 
spects, the successors of Mchemet Ali have tried 
to imitate the forms of government of Imperial 
France, The civil and criminal laws are adminis- 
tered by a cadi, or chief judge, and his deputy, or 
naib, But most of these offices being filled by 
‘Turks, who speak their own language, an official 
interpreter is necessary. The court of the cadi 
has also its bash rousol (chief sergeant of arrests, 
which are executed by his inferior officers) ; its 
bash kdtib, or chief secretary ; and shahids, or re- 
corders, who prepare the business of the court, 
and relieve it of such details as would unneces- 
sarily take up the time of the cadi, Petty cases 
are at, once decided by a zabit or magistrate. The 
police is numerous and effective, and consists of 
the military and the magistrates, or zabit police. 
Though still very defective, the administration of 
justice in Egypt has been vastly improved under 
the government of the successors of Mehemet Ali. 
Except in rare cases convicts are usually puuished 
by being compelled to labour at the public works. 
The pacha is, with some few exceptions, pro- 
prictor of all the land of Egypt; and he is, in fact, 
the only considerable agriculturist, manufacturer, 
and trader in the country. The pacha is the sole 
manufacturer, printer, and bleacher of cotton 
goods ; the sole maker of sail-cloth and Fez caps; 
the sole glass-blower, paper-manufacturer, iron- 
founder, gun-maker, gunpowder manufacturer, &e.; 
he has the monopoly of opium, indigo, saltpetre, 
and linseed oils; he is the only tanner ia his domi- 
nions; he is the owner of all the mills and manu- 
factories, and of more than half the camels, horses, 
buffaloes, and cattle in the country; and of half 
its boats, He specities the employmentsin which 
the bulk of the pop, shall engage; the crops or 
produce they are to raise or furnish, and the prices 
at which, when produced, they are to deliver them 
to his agents, This system of administrative in- 
terference, described in detail by Marshal Mar- 
mont, is carried out in the following manner, ‘The 
head cultivator (chef de culture), in conjunction 
with the head civil authority (cheyh-el-beled) of 
each village, makes every year a division of the 
lands to be cultivated by the inhabitants: this 
division having been made, the kind of culture to 
which each portion is to be applied is determined, 
—#0 much being devoted to dhourrah ; so much to 
wheat, barley, pulse, and trefoil; so much to sugar, 
rice, cotton, and indigo. The quantity of dhourrah 
to be cultivated is regulated according to the 
quantity presumed to be necessary for the support 
of the cultivator's family ; and the produce is given 
up wholly to him for their support. The other 
products are divided into two classes. The differ- 
ent kinds of wheat, barley, pulse, and trefoil be- 
long to the cultivator, after the quantity of each 
demanded by the pacha has been deducted: this 
quantity varies every year, but is most commonly 
one-half of the produce. ‘Ihe remainder, includ- 








» ing rice, cotton, sugar, indigo, opium, and woad, 
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are reserved exclusively for the pacha, The cul- 
tivator is prohibited, under the heaviest penalties, 
from retaining the smallest portion of any one of 
these articles: they are deposited in the public 
magazines established throughout the country, 
and placed to the account of the fellahs at a price 
fixed by the pacha, which never exceeds two-thirds 
of the market price, 

The feliah has to pay to the pacha the mim, 
which may be regarded either as a land-tax, or 
the rent of the land. ‘This impost is regulated 
according to the quality of the land; the maximum 
is 28 pataks (15s.), the minimum 17 pataks (8s. 1d.) 
the feddan, The average may be about 9s, or 10s, 
an acre. The fellah pays, moreover, a personal 
tax, which varies, according to the presumed cir- 
cumstances of the individual, from 15 piastres to 
5 cents. His cattle is also taxed ; oxen and cows 
at 30 piastres, and at 70 piastres when they are 
sold to the butcher; on the animal being killed, 
the skin belongs to government. An account is 
opened by the village tax-gatherers with each in- 
habitant: the fellah is credited with the value of 
the prodace which he has deposited; ‘and debited 
with the miry, and the other imposts, as well as 
the prices of the articles with which he has been 
furnished, which always exceed their value, ‘The 
accounts are balanced every four years, 

A cultivator, included jn that’ portion of a dis- 
trict on which the corn required by the pacha is 
ordered to be grown, if he wish to commute for 
the delivery of that article by a money payment, 
is charged at the rate of thirty-six piastres the 
ardep, and he will generally rather pay this sum 
than double the sum at hus credit with govern- 
ment; such credit being of no service to him, 
since it is never paid; while, by selling his corn, 
even with the duties aud the thirty-six piastres 
which he pays, he receives at least, in money, a 
fourth or fifth part of its value, 

It must be admitted, notwithstanding the grind- 
ing oppressiveness of this system, that it has ma- 
terially improved the agriculture of the country ; 
and that some new and important branches of cul- 
ture have been introduced, as that of cotton, now 
a staple product. Marshal Marmont states, and 
the fact can scarcely be doubted, that these im- 
provements never could, under any system, have 
been effected by the fellahs, who are ignorant, 
attached to old habits, and easily satisfied. But 
the vice of the present system is, that the fellahs 
reap no advantage whatever from this increased 
production. On the contrary, it has stripped thea 
of not a few of their limited enjoyments, and ren- 
dered them more impoverished and depressed than 
they ever were at any former period of their shis- 
tory; their increased. labour, instead of bringing 
with it an increase of comfort, brings only an in- 
crease of privations. Hence, were anything to 
occur that should overthrow the government of 
the successors of Mehemet Ali, the whole fabric 
would fall to pieces. It is forced, factitious, and 
unnatural; and is certainly not based on or as- 
sociated with the interests or affections of the 
people, . 

The gross yearly revenue of Egypt and its de- 
pendencies is unknown, and various estimates 
have been framed of its amount. It probably 
amounts to 790,000 purses, or about 3,950,0002, 
The expenditure, for a number of years, has been 
larger than the revenue. ‘The deficit has created 
a floating debt which, in the beginning of 1860, 
amounted to 5,000,002. In August of this year 
the government contracted a loan of 28 millions of 
franes, or 1,220,0002, in Paris; and a second loan 
of 40 millions of franes, or 1,600,0002, was con- 
tracted in March, 1862. The necessities of the 
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Egyptian government still jnereasing, 2 third loan 
of 5,000,000/, sterling was ‘effected in Paris and 
London in October, 1864, 

Army and Navy.—The regeneration of the army 
was one of Mehemet Ali's first projects on attain~ 
ing to the pachalic of Egypt. “To accomplish 
this, to consolidate his government, and to pave 
the way for his other reforms, the reconstruction, 
ow if that was impossible, the destruction of the 
Mameluke force that had so long ruled in Egypt, 
was indispensable; and this Mehemet accom 
plished, partly by force and partly by treachery. 
This superb cavalry being destroyed, with the ex- 
ception of a small party who enrolled themselves 
under the banners of the pacha, the latter com- 
ménced his work of military reform with equal 
vigour and success, He had long been sensible of 
the vast superiority of European tactics and disci- 
pline over the brave but tumultuary onsets of 
Asiatic troops, and he was determined at all 
hazards to introduce the European system into 
his dominions, With this view he had his troops 
drilled and disciplined in the European fashion, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of some 
Italian officers, But the natives were naturally 
disinclined fo the change; and the injudicious 
severity with which it was attempted to be intro- 
duced and carried into effect, gave rise to a dan- 
gerous mutiny, that threatened to put an end to 
the projects ‘and power of the pacha. Mehemet 
having succeeded in’ suppressing this formidable 
insurrection, saw his error, and resolved to proceed 
with greater caution, With this view he formed a 
depot of fellahs in Upper Egypt, and had them 
trained in the European manner by a French offi- 
cer, Colonel Selves, who changed his name and 
title into Solyman Pacha. ‘This ofticer, who had 
served with distinction under Napoleon, undertook 
the arduous task of new modelling the army of 
the pacha, and of organising and disciplining it 
according to the most approved models; and by a 
rare combination of firmness, bravery, and good 
sense, he succeeded in gaining the confidence both 
of the pacha and the troops, ‘The army organised 
in this manner is raised by conscription, which, in 
consequence of the limited pop. of the country, is 
very severe. The number of troops, in 1838, in- 
eluding veterans and invalids, amounted to 127,286, 
besides from 10,000 to 12,000 irregular Turkish 
troops, and the Bedouin Arabs, who can furnish 
30,000 men. But the successors of Mehemet Ali, 
especially his grandson, Ismail Pasha, who suc- 
ceeded to the government in 1863, greatly reduced 
this large army. From a semi-official statement 
of Sept. 1864, it appears that at that time the 
regular army numbered but 14,000 men, namely, 
8,000 infantry, 3,000 cavairy, artillery, and en- 
gineers, and 3,000 black troops. 

The Egyptian navy, also a creation of the 
founder of the present dynasty, comprised, in 
1863, seven ships of the line, six frigates, nine 
corvettes, seven brigs, and eighteen gunboats and 
smaller vessels, besides twenty-seven transports, 
Many of these ships, constructed by native build. 
ers, ‘are beautifully modelled; and though the 
crews have not attained to the proficiency of 
English or American sailors, they pave, regard 
being had to the circumstances under which they 
have been -placed, made the mast extraordinary 
advanées, 

Literature and Education.—The literature of 
the Arabs is very comprehensi ‘The works on 
religion and jurisprudence comprehend about one- 
fourth of the entire number of Arabic books, 
Others on grammar, rhetoric, philology, history, 
and geography, are also numerous; a8 age, also 

‘their poetical compositions, ‘There are many large 
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libraries in Cairo, most of which are attached th- 
the mosques. - A system of public instruction has 

organised by the late Mehemet Al, which 
deserves high praise. The pupils are first sent to 
‘the ‘primary’ schools, of which there are fifty 
throughout the country, The youth having ac- 
quired the rudiments of education at these, they 
are advanced to the ‘preparatory’ schools, The 
Next step is to the ‘ special ’ schools, which are ten 
in number, each devoted to particular studies; 
namely, medicine, midwifery, veterinary surgery, . 
languages, music, and agriculture, the other three 
being military schools, to it the scholars for the 
cavalry, artillery, or infantry service. At Aboo- 
sabel in Cairo, the pacha established a military 
hospital and a medical college, The success that 
attended this establishment has been quite extra- 
ordinary; and notwithstauding their old preju- 
dices, many of the Arab pupils have become ex- 
pert anatomists and clever surgeons, 

-It is impossible to appreciate too highly the 
beneficial influence of these establishments ; they 
have already effected, and will, no doubt, continue 
to effect, a very great revolution in the public 
mind in the Kast; and will pave the way for 
reforms and changes of which, at present, no one 
can form any distinct idea. Almost every mosque 
or public fountain has a school attached to it, 
mostly endowed by benevolent persons, At these 
schools, getting the Koran by heart forms the 
chief employment ; but reading and writing are 
also tanght: those who aspire to the higher 
branches of learning become students of the Unie 
versity of El-Aghas at Cairo, the principal seat of 
learning in the ast, In this building are certain 
ricuhs, or colleges, set apart for the natives of par- 
{ticular provinces. The regular subjects of study 
are grammar, rhetoric, Mohammedan theology, 
and the traditions of the Prophet; Jaw, religious, 
civil, and criminal: algebra, and arithmetic, ‘The 
sciences are but imperfectly understood in Egypt, 
though great improvements have been made in 
medical science, in consequence of the introduction 
of European practitioners, and natives being sent 
to Europe to study. Egyptian geography de- 
scribes the earth as a flat surface; and astronony, 
beyond merely computing the calendar, is studied 
for the purposes of astrology. Music affords a 
favourite study for pastime, but the theoretical 
system is complicated, as each tone has three in- 
tervals or gradations of sound instead of two. 
Their melodies are mostly of a plaintive kind; 
but a kind of recitative, in which they chant their 
romances, has some bold measures. (Lane, i, 285, 
et seq.; Waghorn's Egypt in 1838, Appendix; 
Egypt, a Popular Description, 182-190.) 

Productive Industry.—No soil can be better 
adapted for agriculture than that brought down 
by the Nile, and deposited on its banks, The 
earliest authentic records of the human‘race re- 
present Egypt as the granary of the old world, to 
which less fortunate nations resorted in times of 
scarcity; while she received from them, in ex- 
change for the necessaries of life, all those 
luxuries and riches which enabled her people to 
make such early progress in the arts, and to leave 
behind them monuments surpassing even the re- 
wains of the classic world in costliness, extent, 
and grandeur, The supplies of slime annually 
brought down by the river considerably abridge 
the labours of the husbandman, and have enabled 
the country, with but little of his assistance, to 
bear for the last 3,000 years three, and sometimes 
four annual crops, without the least impoverish- 
ment. The husbandry of Egypt is divided into 
two great classes:—the upper, or sharakee lands, 
where the banks are too high for the country 
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heyond theni. to benefit’ by the inundation; and 
the rei, or low lands, which are watered by the 
natural overflowings of the river. 

About four millions of feddéns are now under 
cultivation in Egypt, of which from 200,000 to 
360,000 are occupied with cotton; 1,000,000 with 
flax, indigo, sugar, dates, hemp, &c.; and the 
other 2,800,000 or 2,700,000 feddéns with grain, 
principally millet (dhourra), maize, wheat, and 
rice, In Lower Egppt sowing commences imme- 
diately after the waters subside; the seed only 
requiring to be strewed over the land, and it 
either sinks inte the soft earth by its own weight, 
or is trodden down by cattle driven over it. This 
is generally done in November; in February the 
fields are verdant, and in May the harvest takes 
place, In July rice and maize are again planted, 
and yicld a second harvest in September. In 
Upper Egypt the constant artificial supply of irri- 
gation required by the land gives to the farmer 
unceasing employment. Deprived of rain, and 
exposed almost always to a burning sun, the 
land would be arid and barren if not constantly 
refreshed with moisture, After the water has 
been preserved in canals and wells, it is raised by 
Persian water-wheels, worked by oxen, or by 
means of a hand-machine of a more simple con- 
struction. Sowing begins here about November, 
as in Lower Egypt; and the com begins to spring 
up before the end of the month, and by December 
gives to the country the appearance of a verdant 
spring. In January lupines, dolichoes, and cumins 
ate sown: and towards the end of the month the 
first barley harvest commences, In February 
sugar-canes are cut for the press. By April flax 
has ripened, and the plants are pulled up ; tobacco 
leaves are gathered, and the wheat harvest is got 


‘in, In July there is a third crop of trefoil, and a 


second of rice. October is the month for all sorts 
of leguminous seeds to be sown. (Malte-Brun, 
iv. 43-45; Burckhardt’s Arabic Proverbs, 134; 
Wilkinson’s Topography of ‘Mhebes.) 

The efforts of the present government have 
been. principally directed to the culture of cotton, 
80 that the crops of wheat have greatly fallen 
off, and Alexandria has ceased to a port for 
the shipment of this species of grain. ‘The cotton 
of Egypt is long-stapled, of good quality, and the 
soil is well suited to its growth, By far the 
largest amount of this produce is exported to the 
United Kingdom, These exports more than 


“doubled in quantity and more than quintupled 


in value in the five years 1859 to 1863, ‘The 
exports of raw cotton to the United Kingdom, 
which were 836,318 cwts., valued 1,241,572, in 
1859, had risen to 835,289 cwts., of the value of 
8,841,557 in 1863. “The shipments, however, de- 
creased in 1864, and still more in 1865, owing to 
the restoration of peace in the cotton growing 
districts of the great American republic. 

As the productiveness of Egypt depends wholly 
on the extent of the inundation and the com- 
mand of water, it would be of vast importance 
to. the country if means could be found of regu- 
lating the inundation, and preserving the waste 
of water, which is here the one thing needful. 
These important considerations, which engrossed 
a large share of the care and attention of the 
ancient rulérs of Egypt, who excavated the lake 
Meeris with this view, have not been overlooked 

- by the present rulers, who have projected and, 
to some extent, carried out great works for the 
regulation of the inundation. It is believed that 
itis by no means impracticable so to regulate 
the flow of the river that it might always be 
equably diffused over a much larger extent of 
country than at present, and that an inex- 

Vou, If. 
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haustible supply might be secured for irrigation 
in the dry season. Fully realised, such works 
could not fail to double or treble. the productive 
capacities of the country; and with them and 
private enterprise and industry, the wealth and 
population of Egypt in modern times might be as 
great as under the Pharaohs. P 

e—No country can be better situated 
for commerce than Egypt. She forms the link 
that connects the Eastern and Western worlds ; 
and it is to her admirable situation in this respect, 
and to the commerce of which she in consequence 
early became the centre, that hcr ancient wealth 
and civilisation are mainly to be ascribed. It 
has been customary to trace the ruin of commerce 
in Egypt, in thedern times, to the discovery of 
the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope; 
but rhore stress has been laid on this event than 
it really seems to deserve. No doubt it moat, 
probably would, under any circumstances, have 
diverted a portion of the trade with the extreme 
western states of Europe, and in the bulkier 
articles, into a new channel; but had the same 
facilities for conducting the commerce with the 
East existed in Egypt in the 15th and 16th cen~ 
turies that existed in antiquity, the between 
India and the countries on the Mediterranean, 
and in the lighter and more valuable products, 
would, there is every reason to think, have con- 
tinued to a great extent in the old channel, The 
truth seems to be, that the extinction of the trade 
through Egypt, at the epoch referred to, was 
mainly owing to its having become subjected to 
the lawless and arbitrary dominion of the Mame- 
lukes, who loaded all articles passing through the 
country with oppressive exactions, and treated all 
foreigners, especially Christians, with insolence 
and contempt. But a new era has begun; and 
the intercourse with the East has already in part, 
reverted to its old channels, The establishment’ 
of a steam communication between Europe and 
India by way of Alexandria and Suez, with a 
railway through Egypt, is one of the most strik- 
ing and important events in,recent times, It has 
shortened the journey to India, from six months 
toa month, and has thus immensely contributed. 
to strengthen the hold of Great Britain over her 
vast possessions in the East, At the beginnin, 
of 1865, Egypt had no less than 360 miles o} 
railway, the most important of the lines being 
that of the ‘Overland Route’ from Alexandria to 
Suez, 223 m. in length. This line, constructed 
chieily by English engineers and with English 
capital, has proved of the greatest benefit to the 
commerce and trade of Egypt. 

It was one of the grand projects of the late 
Mehemet Ali to reconstruct the famous canal that. 
formerly connected the Red Sea and the Nile, 
Accordmg to Herodotus, this canal was com- 
menced by Necho, king of Egypt, and finished 
by Darius. (Lib. ii. § 158, iv. 39.) Under the 
Ptolemies, by whom, according to some author- 
ities it was completed, this canal became an im- 
portant channel of communication, It joined the 
E. or Pelusiac branch of the Nile at Bubastis, the 
ruins of which still remain; it thence proceeded 
E, to the bit or natron lakes of Temrah and 
Cheik-Anedef, whence it followed a nearly 8. 
direction to its junction with the Red Sea at 
Arsinoe, either at’or near where Suez now stands. 
It is said by Strabo (lib. xvii, p. 805), to have 
been 1,000 stadia (122 m.) in length; but if we. 
measure it on the best modern maps it could hardly 
have exceeded from 85 to 95 m, Herodotus says 
that it was wide enough to admit two triremes - 
sailing abreast. This great work having fallen into 
decay’ Mter the downtall‘of the Ptolemaic dynasty, 
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waa renovated either by Trajan or. Adrian; and 


it was finally renewed by ‘Amrou, the general of 
the caliph Omar, the conqueror of Egypt, anno 
639, (Hérodote, par Larcher, ifi, 450.) The 
French engineers traced the remains of this great 
work for a considerable distance; and during 
Mehemet Ali’s lifetime great efforts were made to 
form a new ‘Isthmus of Suez Canal.’ In the end, 
an enterprising engineer, M. F. de Lesseps, suc- 
ceeded in forming a company to carry out this 
Gbject, and in the spring of 1865 the works were so 
far advanced that a party of delegates, representing 
the chief states of Europe and America, actually 
passed from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea by 
the new canal, The delegates performed the 
journey from the Nile to Ismaila by the freshwater 
canal, and from Ismaila to Port Said by the raari- 
time (saltwater) canal, The boats were towed by 
camels and horses, and fur a distance also on the 
maritime canal by steamers, After inspecting 
the works in progress at. Port Said the delegates 
returned again south, sailing back to Ismaila with 
a fresh northerly wind. ‘The maritime canal, in 
the spring of 1865, was not navigable for boats 
beyond Ismaila; the remainder of the journey 
therefore to the Red Sea had to be performed by 
the freshwater canal. This latter canal takes its 
source at the Nile, close to the town of Zagazig, 
and runs nearly due east through the once fertile 
Jand of Goshen until it reaches Ismaila; at about 
2 m, from the latter town it branches off to the 
southward, leaving Lake Timsah and the Bitter 
Lakes ou the east, and joins the Red Sea at 
Suez. 

Ismaila is a flourishing and picturesque little 
town of 3,000 inhabitants, situated in the centre 
of the isthmus, 7) kilometres from Port Said, 
midway between the two seas at the north end 
of Lake Timsah, and owes its existence to the 
works of the canal. The width of the mari- 
time canal variey at present, according to local- 
ities, from about 16 to 58 metres, except in the 
immediate vicinity of Port, Said, where.it attains 
84 metres, Its average depth at present is not 
more than from 2 to 3 ft. ‘The depth of the fresh- 
water canal is much the same at present as that 
of the maritime canal, but, of course, it is deeper 
during high Nile; its width varies from about 
16 to about 25 metres. The company of M. F, de 
‘Lesseps, it is stated, have contracted with various 
French firms for the completion of the whole of 
the works from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea 
‘by the 1st of July, 1868, at which date the com- 
pany expect that the canal will be opened to 
navigation, at a cost to the shareholders uot ex- 
ceeding the subscribed capital of 8,000,0002. ster- 
ling. (Malta Times, May 4, 1865.) 

The whole foreign trade of Kgypt centres in 
Alexandria; and we beg to refer the reader to 
the article on that city for an account of the 
imports and exports of the country, and of the 
mode in which the trade is at present carried on. 

Money.—Accounts are kept in Egypt in current 

iastres, each equal tu something under 3d., there 
being 100 of them to the pound sterling, There 
are, besides, coins to represent the 4 piastre (noos 
ckirsh) and 1-40th léh or parah) and 5 and 
10 fuddéh pieces. The saadeeyeh is a small gold 
coin, of the value of four piastres; and the &i 
reéyeh ia equal to nine piastres, or 21d, and 3-dths, 
These are the only Egyptian coins, There is, 
however, the nominal or purse, which stands 
for 500 piastres, and the hazneh, or treasury of 
1,000 purses, or 5,0002 sterling. The coins of 
Constantinople are current.in Egypt, but scarce. 
European and American dollars are ae gene- 
rally exchanged for 20° piastres, ry Vaglish 
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sovereign is called gin yeh, for guinea, andi, 


Antiquities of Egypt——A contemplation of the 
Temains of antiquity scattered throughout Egypt, 
carries us back Jo a period of which history fur- 
nishes no other records than those derived from 
the monuments themselves. The temples, the - 
palaces, and pyramids of the country, mark. the 
spot where idolatry began—where civilisation com-., 
menced its career; while the annals of other na- 
tions prove that this land of gigantic fabrics had 
attained to a high degree of civil and social order 
and architectural proficiency, when the rest of the 
world was involved in barbarism, The range. 
of objects presented to the archwologist may be 
classified thus:—1. Pyramids; 2. Femples 3 
Colossi and Sphinxes ; 4. Sculptures and hiero- 
glyphics; 5. Tombs and paintings. ' : 

1, The Pyrumids, which, for vastiiess and dura-* 
tion, stand at the head, not only of all the monn- 
ments of Egypt, but of the ancient world, are 
placed at irregular intervals along the E. foot of ; 
the Libyan hills, at some distance from the W. 
bank of the Nile. They commence at Ghizeh, 
nearly opposite to Cairo, in about 30° lat., and’ 
extend S. to about 29°, The pyramids of Ghizeh, 
three in number, are the best known, the largest, 
and most celebrated. They stand on a plateau of | 
rock, elevated about 150 ft. above the desert, about . 
7m. W. by 8. from Cairo, The pyramidal form. 
seems to have been adopted in order to ensure 
stability. Their plan is that of a perfect square, 
and their sides contract by regular ations till 
they terminate in a point, but so that the width 
of the base always exceeds the perpendicular 
height. They are not solid; at least chambers 
aud galleries have been explored in some of the 
principal pyramids. The greatest of the pyramids” 
of Ghizeh, and indeed of Bay pt—that of Cheops, 
the building of which is described by Herodotus, 
is a gigantic structure. The sides of its base, 
which are in the live of the four cardinal points, 
measure, at the foundation, 763°4 ft., so that it 
occupies a space of more than 13 acres. Its per- 
pendicular height is about 460 ft., being about 
100 ft, higher than the summit of St. Paul’s, 
This huge fabric consists of snecessive tiers of vast 
blocks of calcareous stone, rising above each other 
in the form of ste] The thickness of the stones, : 
which is identical with the height of the steps, 
decreases as the altitude of the pyramid increaseay 
the greatest height being 4-628 ft. and the least. 
1°686 ft. The mean breadth of the steps is about 4 
1 ft, 9 in. The best authorities agree in esti- 
mating the number of steps or tiers of stone at 
203. According to the information communicated 
to Herodotus by the priests, 100,000 men were 
employed for twenly years in the construction of 
this prodigious edifice; and ten years were em- 
ployed in constructing a causeway by which to. 
convey the stones to the place, and in their con- 
yeyance. (Lib, ii. § 124.) 

‘The other pyramids are of inferior dimensions; 
but they are mostly all, notwithstanding, of vast 
magnitude—instar montium educte ; they are not 
all of stone, some of them being of brick, 

Many learned dissertations have been written,. 
and many fanciful and a few ingenious conjectures 
have been framed to account for the original use 
and object of these imperishable structures. But 
the difficulty of the subject is such, that hitherto 
no satisfactory conclusion has been arrived-at, 
Even in the remotest antiquity their origin was 
matter of doubt, and nothing’ certain was known 
with respect to them or their founders, (Plin, 
Hist. Nat., lib, 36, § 12.) On the whole, however, 
it would seem to be-most probable that they wera 
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intimately connected withthe religion of the an- 
cient Feyptians ; and that they were at ‘once a 
species of tombs and temples, but. participating 
more of the latter than of the former character. 
(For some remarks on this part of the subject, see 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 170, &c. 4to edit.; and Greaves’s 
Pyramidographia, in his works, vol. i.) 

it has long been customary to regard the pyra- 
mids as monuments merely of the power and folly 
of the monarchs by whom they were raised, and 
of the bondage of their subjects. This, however, 
seems to he a very superficial prejudiced view of 
the matter. The varying magnitude of the pyra- 
mids, the fact of their being scattered over a space 
extending lengthwise about 70 m., and their ex- 
traordinary number, appear to show jiretty conclu- 
sively that they must have been constructed from 
a sense of utility or duty; and not out of caprice, 
or from a vain desire to perpetuate the names or 
the celebrity of the founders. If we had a suffi- 
cient knowledge of antiquity, it would probably 
be found that the motives which led to the con- 
struction of the pyramids were, at bottom, nearly 
identical with those ihich led to the construction 
of St, Peter’s and St, Paul's; and that they are 
monuments of the religion and piety, as well as 


: of the power, of the Pharaohs, 


It is impossible for any one to look at these 
stupendous piles without a deep sense of their 
sublimity, ‘Their prodigious magnitude, the im- 
penetrable mystery that hangs over their origin, 
and the purposes to which they were applied, and 
the conviction that they will endure long after the 
Proust existing monuments of human greatness 

ave been levelled with the dust, awaken feclings 
that cannot be excited by any other display of 
the powar and industry of man. The pyramids, 
two, are associated with some of the most interest- 
ing events in the history of the haman race, They 
were probably gazed upon by Moses, and certainly 
Were regarded with wonder and admiration by 
Homer and Herodotus, Pythagoras and Plato: 
Alexander the Great and Napoleon marshalled 
their hosts under their shadow; and they are no 
doubt destined to receive the homage of poets, 
historians, and Philosophers, and. to witness the 

, exploits of warriors, through the all but endless 
series of future ages, (For further details as to 
the Pyramids, besides the authorities already re- 
fered to, see the Description de l'Egypte, tom. ix.; 
: Modern Traveller, ‘Egypt,’ vol. i.; Clarke’s Tra- 
(Fels, vol. v. 8vo ed.; Greaves’s Works, i. 1-164, 
ed. 1737; Ancient Universal History, i. 425-445 ; 
Hérodote, par Larcher, lib. ii, with the notes; 
and a host of other works.) 

2. Temples.—The remains of buildings devoted 
to religious worship form, next to the pyramids, 
the most considerable reliqnes of antiquity in 
Egypt. Reared after one uniform design, gigantic 
in size, massive in detail, and calculated to strike 
awe to the heart of the worshipper, they show 
how large a share religion occupied in the policy 

! of the rulers, and in the social condition of the 
+ people, Egyptian architecture has—unlike that 
: of Greece—found few imitators; for the vastness 
, and solidity it demands, the enormous proportions 
_-it exhibits, require an amount of labour and ma- 
* terial only to have been furnished ‘in the land of 
; the pyramids, Hence the unvarying uniformity 
{ which all the specimens of it present, unmixed as 
f they are with the additions of modern taste, un- 
= touched by the hand of improvement, renders the 
architecture of Egypt, above that of all other 
nations, the most characteristic and unique. The 
plan and appurtenances of an Egyptian temple 
-ounsigt, first, of the approach tq it, or dromos; a 
avenue, lined on each side with sphinxes, 
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and in some instances a mile long. This conducts 
to the entrance, or propylon, a principal feature in 
the building, consisting of T yramidal moles, with 
a rectangular base and sides, inclining leas to one 
another than in the perfect. pyramid, upon which 
the most elaborate sculptures were cut. Between 
them is the deor; but before the door sometimes 
two obelisks rise beside two colossi, as in the 
temple of Luxor (Thebes). The number of these 
propyla and dromi is indefinite; occasionally three 
must be before arriving at the pronaos, or 
portico of the temple itself, which has a massive 
facade, supported by pillars, A doorway leads to 
the sekos, or cell, which is always divided into 
several apartments. A second door generally leads 
to an hypostolite hall, having a flat roof, supported 
by huge pillars. (DeNDERAH.) Some of these 
halls are of immense size. Other chambers suc- 
ceed, until the holy recess presents itself; an 
oblong room, with an altar and several idols seulp- 
tured in stone, To almost every apartment there 
are staircases leading to the terraced roofs, many 
of which are of such dimensions that at present 
Arab villages are built upon them, Although 
many of the temples are more than a mile in 
length, their interiors are uniformly covered in 
every part with the most elaborate sculptures. 
The structures will be found more minutely de- 
scribed under DenpERAu, Eprou, and THEBES, 
(Strabo, Edt, de Casaubon, 805; Egyptian Anti- 
quities, i. 69-77.) ~ 

3, Colossi, Nphinzes, &e.—Although these have 
been invariably found as appendages to the temples, 
yet the important place they occupy in the anti- 
quities of Egypt demands a separate notice. Im- 
miensity of size, so main an element in producing 
grandeur of effect, was the chief end of the Egyptian 
artist; and that this might take a stronger hold 
upon the imagination of the spectator, the largest 
colossi have mostly placed near them a amall figure 
for contrast and measure of magnitude. Those 
representing men are always the figures of some 
deity, and were placed in pairs opposite the pro- 
pylea. They are naked, except a head-dress and 
cloth bound round the waist, Some are sculptured 
of one entire stone (hence called monolithes), and 
were cut out of the quarries and transported to the 
temples at an enormous expense of time and labour, 
On the plain of Thebes, about half way between 
the W. desert. and the Nile, are two colossal figures, 
about 60 ft. in height, seated each on a pedestal 
18 ft. long, 14 ft. broad, and 6 ft, high, One of 
these, supposed to be the ‘ Memnon,’ the most cele- 
brated by far of the Egyptian statues, is said to 
have emitted sounds at sunrise or soon after, and 
when the sun’s rays fell on its lips, Strabo saw 
the statue, and’ heard the mysterious sound; and 
Tacitus tells us that Germanicus visited the ‘ Mem- 
nonis Saxea effigies, ubi radiis solis icta est, vocalem 
sonum reddens,” (Anal, lib. ii, § 61.) A portion 
of a similar statue, but of smaller dimensions, may 
be seen in the British Museum (No. 4, Egyptian 
Saloon), which was brought by Belzoni from the 
Memnonium, Besides these gigantic representa- 
tions of deified human beings, those of other 
gods are met with throughout the country. The 
strangest are those ideal figures called sphinxes, 
some having @ man's head, and lion’s limbs and 
body (andro-sphinzgs) ; others, the most numerous, 
with a female head; others again displaying a 
ram’s head, 

Sphinxes were usually placed in those double 
rows which formed the avenues, or dromi, of . 
the temples, and vary very much in size. The 
largest is that placed E. of the second pyramid of 
Ghizeh, ,It is an andro-sphinx, much of it buried 
in sand, but the head and a portion of the body 
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are visible; the first meaguring, from the chin to 
the top of the forehead, 28 ft., the body being above 
100 ft, long; the face has been much mutilated. 
The excavations of M* Caviglia disclosed some 
curious appendages to this gigantic monster. On 
a stone platform, between the fore-paws, is a block 
of granite 14 ft. by 7 ft,, and 2 ft. thick, highly 
embellished with sculptures if.ba ef; and on 
the second digit of the southern paw, a Greek in- 
scription is deeply cat (given with others in the 
Quarterly Review, xix. 411, with a translation by 
Dr. Young). Between the legs of the sphinx, and 
on the ground in front of it, is a small temple, a 
plan of which may be seen in the Quarterly Re- 
View. (xix. 416.) Appearances around the sphinx 
indicate that it was originally enclosed within a 
wall, Besides the human colossi and sphinxes, 
other figures belonging to the Egyptian mythology 
are of frequent occurrence, All the colossi, of 
whatever denomination, were, it is supposed, co- 
loured over in every part, many of them still ex- 
hibiting traces of paint, (ITeeren’s Researches, 
ii, 214, Engl. trans,; Quarterly Review.) 

4. Sculptures and Hieroglyphics—The preceding 
chapters only give an account of those specimens 
of Bgyptian architecture and sculpture whose im- 














mensity, and, when compared with the classic ele- | 


gance of Grecian models, whose nneouth forms 
might be’ deemed the first rude, though gigantic 
efforts of the Egyptian artists; but a close exami- 
nation of the ornaments with which the ancient 
buildings are profusely enriched, shows the great 
proficieney to which they had attained in the more 
refined branches of art,. ‘The obelisks, the wails, 
and all the apartments of the edifices deseribed 
above, are covered in almost every part wi 
tures executed with the most minnte fini 
exquisite |. ‘Lhe ruined temples and obelisks 
of Egypt are, in fact, sa many historical records. 
‘The wars and triumphs of the Egyptian sovereigns 
were, for the most part, the theme of the sculptor. 
The immense propylea and walls of Luxor and 
Karnac, for example, give a vivid picture of the 
forms: of pursuit, the attitudes of the victors, the 
wounded, and the dying,—the sea fights, the reli- 
gious sacrifices and processions, 

The hieroglyphies or figures, symholical devices, 
and characters with which the Egyptian obelisks 
and other monuments are covered, are highly in- 
teresting, from the insight which they afford into 
the steps by which men were lei to the use of a 
written language. The most obyious expedient 
for communicating substantive ideas would be by 
drawing figures of the objects: thus, a battle might 
be represented by the figures of armed men con- 
tending with cach other, But this is a very clumsy 
and inconvenient mode ofeconveyihg information, 
and cannot be applied to represent mental feelings 
or abstract ideas. - Hence pictorial are very soon 
superseded by or mixed up with symbolical or 
allegorieal representations, which depict facts, qua- 
lities, or circumstances, by conventional or arbi- 
trary marks; and these sorts of characters being, 
in the course of time, still farther simplitied, lose 
4 great portion of their original pictorial charac 
and degenerate into what may be called a common, 
demotic, or enchorial writing. The Chinese is the 
most perfect example of this sort of conventional 
writing; and Duhalde has given an interesting 
account of the steps by which it was derived from 
pictorial writing. (Duhalde, Description (Geéogra- 
phique, ée.fii, 272, ed, 1736.)_ The present Chinese 
characters are, in truth, nothing but a refined and 
improved species of hieroglyphics, each charactet 
presenting to the eye a distinct object or quality, 
At this point the Chinese have stopped; and it 
seems never to have occurred to them to attempt 
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to mark the different sounds of the voice by chaz! 
racters or letters, and by combining these to form: 
a written language, Now, it was long supposed” 
that, like the Chinese, the characters on the 
Egyptian monuments were wholly hieroglyphical, 
and rouch learning and ingenuity have been ex- 
pended in efforts to decipher them, It was latterly, 
however, conjectured by Zoega (De Origine et Usu 
Obeliscorum, p. 454), that some of the characters 
on the monuments might be neither pictorial nor 
symbolical, but phonetic (from dvi, voz) ; that is, 
that they might represent sornds, and not things, 





j aud be either alphabetic or syllabic, or both, War- 


burton had already shown how the refined sym- 
bolic writing might pass into the phonetic, but he 
erroneously concluded that the monuments afforded 
no specimens of the latter. (Divine Lea, iii, 161,) 






The surmise, for it was little better, of Zoega has 
since, however, been established by Dr. Young, 


Champollion, and others. But in doing this they 
had facilities unknown to Warburton, Zoega, and 
previous inquirers, ‘The French, when in Exypt, 
discovered nt Rosetta a stone, now in the British 
Museum, on which three inscriptions are sculp- 
tured ; and it appears from the last and most perfect 
of these, which is in Greek, that the inscriptions 
are either entirely or substantially identical with 
exch other, being the same royal decree which, it 
says, was ordered to be cut in sacred characters or 
hicroglyphics, in enchorial characters (that is, in 
modified or conventional hieroglyphics), and in 
Greek, The inscriptions are a good deal mutilated, 
ly the hieroglyphical ; but they are still 
inet to allow the hieroglyphical 
ial to be compared with each other and 
with the Greek, The study of this trilingual stone 
enabled Dr. Young to determine, or rather perhaps 
conjecture with considerable probability, which of 
the enchorial and hieroglyphical signs were pho- 
netic, and to fix their value. M.Champollion and 
others have since zealously followed up the path 
thus opened, but with no great or marked success, 
Tf, indeed, the Egyptian writing were either wholly 
figurative or wholly phonetic, a key to its mysteries 
might be discovered, and its long hidden treasures 
be again brought to light. But the most probable 
conclusion seems to be, that it is partly the one 
and partly the other; or that the characters are in 
a state of transition from the former to the latter. 
This, also, is the matured opinion of Champollion, 
who lays it down distinetly, in the second edition 
of his Précis du Systeme Hieroglyphique, that ‘the 
hieroglyphic mode of writing is a complex system 
—a system figurative, symbolical, and phonetic, in 
the same text, in the same phrase, I would almost 
say in the same word,’ An examination of the 
hieroglypbic writings must go far to satisfy every 
one that this is a tolerably correct statement. 
Many of the churacters are purely pictorial ; while 
others are mere arbitrary symbols, and may be, 
«i most probably in some instances are, phonetic ; 
or, which is the same thing, alphabetic or syllabic, 
In fact, no certain conclusions can be, or, at all 
events, have been drawn with respect to it. No 
doubt it was sufliciently intelligible to those who 
were instructed in its mysteries, but to those des- 
titute of such instruction its interpretation must 
be a work of all but insuperable difficulty; so that, 
there seems but little probability that the veil 
which covered Isis in antiquity should ever he 
wholly removed. (Besides the authorities already 
referred to, the reader may consult the art. ‘ Hicro- 
glyphics’ in the Encye. Britannica, one of the most 
able and elaborate treatises on the subject that has 
ever appeared. 

5. Tombs and Paintings—Every relic of the 
aneient Egyptians appears to have been originally. 
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designed for ax almost perpetual endurance. Their 
architecture,—the forms of which are mostly pyra- 
midgl, -with bases that have withstood the most 
studious and continued destruction; their colossal 
sculptures—many of them monolithes cut out of 
the solid rock; and even the bodies of their dead, 
—all seem to have been intended for eternity, 
Thousands of years have passed since many of the 
mummies recently unrolled were embalmed, yet 
every feature, every fibre, still remains. Even the 
colours of the paintings with which their sepul- 
chres were adorned are still as vivid as if they had 
been laid on yesterday. So deep were their reli- 
gious sentiments concerning dissolution, that they 
bestowed more labour and omament upon the 
dwellings of the dead than upon the habitations 
of the living. | ‘They call,’ says Diodorus Sieulns, 
“the houses of the living inns, because for a short 
space we inhabit them; but the sepulchres of the 
dead they call eternal mansions, because they con- 
tinue with the gods for an infinite space. Where- 
fore, in the structure of their houses, they are little 
solicitous; but in exquisitely adorning their sepul- 
, they think no cost sufficient.” (Diod. Si 
.) It wag not enough that the bodies of indi- 
viduals should be preserved by the laborious and 
expensive process of embalming, but their actions 
and employments during life were elaborately re- 
corded, and, as it were, perpetuated, by the hand 
of the painter on the walls of the tombs in which 
they were laid, In every instance the entrances 
of the tombs were artfully concealed, presenting 
an exact resemblance to the rest of the rock in 
which they were cut; for all the tombs of Egypt 
are excayations, those of the people being dug in 
the side of the mountains, and those of the kings 
. Within the enclosures of the temples, the most re- 
markable of which is Biban-el-Moluk at Thebes. 
‘The expedients employed to secure the dead from 
desecration are elaborate in the extreme: not only 
were their entrances a secret, but descent to the 
chambers where the bodies were laid is only to be 
made by deep shafts and enMess winding recesses, 
The mummy was enclosed in a sarcophagus pro- 
fusely ornamented, and standing in the midst of a 
chamber. Besides human bodies, those of animals 
held to be sacred were also often embalmed. (Bel. 
zoni's Operations and Discoveries; Wilkinson’s 
Topography of Thebes.) 

As the monuments unravel, in some degree, the 
mystery of Egypt’s ancient history, so an ex- 
amination of the paintings that cover the tombs 
gives us some insight into the domestic condition 
and usages of its people. Every employment and 
amusement is vividly pourtrayed around these 
sepulchral walls, each according to the station of 
life of the person to which it refers. ‘The forms of 























every article of furniture, of ships, of carriages, of 
every thing, in short, pertaining to civilised life, 
are there accurately figured. As pictures, how- 
ever, these efforts of the primeval artists are far 
from pleasing. ‘The colours, though still bright 
and vivid, are all positive, seldom being blended 
or softened; and perspective, or any approach to 
it, is no where to be detected. But the details of 
private life that they ‘present are wonderfully 
minute and copious: ‘and by a long and careful 
study of these, assisted in parts by an active 
imagination, and by a large infusion of what Du- 
gald Stewart has called conjectural history, Sir 
d, G, Wilkinson has produced a singularly inter- 
esting and instructive work. In fact, if we might 
tlust to his ingenious suggestions and deductions, 
we should have a clearer insight into the habits, 
manners, and every-day life of the ancient Egyp- 
tiane, than we have into those of most European 
nations, (Manners and Customs of the Ancient. 
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Egyptians, 3 vols. Lond. 1887. See also Rosel- 
Jini, Monumenti dell’ Egitto, Pisa, 1834.) 

History—The origin of the Egyptian nation, 

and the history of their native princes, are in- 
volved in the greatest obscurity and uncertainty. 
This much, however, is established beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that the Egyptians had at- 
tained to great wealth and civilisation, and had 
established a regular, well-organised, and (if we 
may estimate it by its results) wisely-contrived 
system of government, while the greater number 
of the surrounding nations were involved in the 
grossest barbarism, At length, however, Cam- 
byses, emperor of Persia, added Egypt to his other 
provinces. It continued attached to Persia for 
198 years, though often in open rebellion against 
its conquerors. Alexander the Great had little 
difficulty in effecting its conquest ; and it has 
been inferred from his foundation of. Alexandria, 
which soon became the centre of an extensive 
commerce, that he intended to establish in it the 
seat of the government of his vast empire. On 
the death of Alexander, Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, became master of the country, Under 
this able prince and his immediate succggsors, 
Egypt recovered the greater portion of its aflcient 
prosperity, and was for three centuries the favoured. 
seat of commerce, art, and science. The feeble- 
ness and indolence of the last sovereigns of the 
Macedonian dynasty facilitated the conquest of 
Egypt by the Romans: Augustus possessed him- 
self of it after a struggle of some duration, and for 
the next 666 years it belonged to the Roman and 
Greek empires, constituted their most valuable 
proy,, and was for a lengthened period the granary, 
as it were, of Rome, In 640 Egypt submitted to 
the victorious Amrou, gencral of the caliph Omar ; 
under whose successors it continued till about, 
1171, when the Turkmans expelled the caliphs: 
these again were in their turn expelled, in 1250, 
by the Mamelukes, The latter raised to’ the 
throne one of their own chiefs with the title of 
sultan ; and this new dynasty reigned over Egypt. 
till 1517, when the Mamelukes were totally de- 
eated, and the last of their sultans put to death 
oy the Turkish sultan Selim. ‘The conqueror did 
not, however, entirely suppress the Mameluke 
government, but merely reconstructed it on a 
new basis, placing at its head a pacha appointed 
by himself, who presided over a council of twenty- 
four Mameluke beys or chiefs, So long as the 
Ottoman sultans preserved their original power 
and authority, this form of government, though 
about the worst that could have been devised had 
the interests of the country been ever so little 
attended to, answered their purpose of preserving 
Egypt in dependence, and of drawing from it 
supplies of men and money: but the power of the 
pachas declined with that of their masters; and 
latterly the whole executive authority centered 
in the beys, who, except upon rare occasions, paid 
little more than a nominal deference to the orders 
of the sultan. 

This state of things continued till 1798, when a” 
French army, commanded by Napoleon, landed 
in Egypt. The Mameluke force having been anni- 
hilated or dispersed in a series of engagements with 
the French, the latter succeeded in subjugating 
the country, Nagoleon having returned to France, 
the French in Egypt were attacked in 1801 by. 
a British army, by which they were defeated, and 
obliged to enter into a convention for the evacua- 
tion of the country, The British having not long 
after also evacuated Egypt, it relapsed into its 
former state of anarchy and barbarism, from which 
it was,at last rescued by the good fortune and 
ability of Mehemet Ali, This extraordinary man, 
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4 native of an obscure vi of Albania, having 
entered the military , attained, partly by 


his bravery, and partly by his talent for intrigue, 
to the dignity of pacha in 1804, His subsequent 
history is well known.. The massacre of the 
Mamelukes, in 1811, raised him to almost abso- 
Jute power; and his victorious arms subsequently 
wrested Syria from the Grand Seignior. But he 
was compelled, in 1840, by the interference of the 
European powers, to relinquish all his Asiatic 
possessions, The treaty of London, in 1841, rati- 
fied by the imperial edict of June 1, made the 
government of gt hereditary in the family of 
Mehemet Ali, he fifth vicerov—more truly 
king—of the new dynasty, Ismail Pasha, who as- 
sumed the government in January, 1863, was the 
eldest surviving son of Ibrahim Pasha, eldest son 
of Mehemet Ali 

EHRENBREITSTEIN, a town and strong for- 
tress of Rhenish Prussia, on a steep and pictu- 
reaque rock, 778 ft, in height, on the E. bank of 
the Rhine, opposite to Coblentz, with which it is 
connected by a bridge of boats. Pop. 3,337 in 
1861, exel. of garrison of 1,236, A tower or for- 
tress js.said to have been constructed on the sum- 
rait Of this rock by the Romans; and in modern 
times it was regularly fortified, a well was cut in 
the rock to the depth of 584 ft., and it was justly 
regarded as one of the principal bulwarks of Ger- 
many. , It was unsuccessfully besieged by the 


French’ in 1795, 1796, and 1797; but it fell into | 


their hands on the 27th of Jannary, 1799, the 
garrison having been previously reduced to a state 
of famine, The French blew up the fortifications 
subsequently to the treaty of Luneville, They 
have, however, been reconstructed by the Prussian 
government since 1815, and rendered more ex~ 
tensive and formidable than ever. Ehrenbreit- 
stein, with the new fortresses on the hill of the 
Chartreuse and the Petersberg, forms a portion of 
the grand military position of which Coblentz 
(which see) is the centre. The town of Ehren- 
breitstein is situated at the fuot of the castle rock, 

EICHSTADT, a town of Bavaria, circ. Regens- 
burg (Ratisbon), on the Altmihl, 41 m. WSW. 
Ratisbon, Pop. 7,335 in 1861. The town is well 
built, and contains the summer residence of the 
ducal family of Leuchtenberg, with a Brazilian 
cabinet, and other collections of art and scieuce; 
a catherral, in the Gothic style, commenced in 
1259; with several other churches, a Capuchin 
convent, bishop’s palace, Latin school, ecelesias- 
tical seminary, public library, and museums of 
painting, antiquities, and natural history. It has 
four suburbs. About 1 m. distant is the Wilti- 
baldsburg, a castle on a height, believed to have 
replaced a Roman fortress, It has a well of great 
depth, and its trenches have been cut in the solid 
rock; but it isnow in a state of decay. Eichstadt 
has manufactures of hardware, earthenware, and 
‘woollens; besides breweries and stone quarries, 
The town originally betonyed to the prince-bishops, 
successors of St. Willibald, and was given by 
Napoleon I. to Prince Eugene Beauharnvis, to 
whose memory the citizens have erected a hand- 
some monument in the vicinity, 

EIMBECK, or EINBECK, a town of Hanover, 
cap. principality Grabenhagen, distr. Hildesheim, 
on the Ilme, by which it: is surrgunded, 37 m. S. 
by E. Hanover, on the railway from Hanover 
to Hildesheim. Pop. 5,660 in 1861, The town 
is enclosed by walls and broad ditches, and is 
Ui built and dirty, Tt hag two hospitals, and a 
superior school, Eimbeck was formerly celebrated 
for its beer, which, like London porter, was sent 





_ all over the empire. At present, Kimbeck is less 


celebrated for its beer; but it has some breweries, 
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with fabrics of woollen and linen cloth, linen yarn, 
stockings, shoes, leather, and chemical products, 
and a brisk trade in flax and other i 

produce. In 1836 it suffered severely from a fire, 

EISENACH, a market-town of Central Ger- 

many, duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, cap. of the 
principality and prov. of same name, on a gentle 
declivity at the confiuence of the Nessa and 
Horsel, encircled by wooded hills ; 44 m. W. by 8. 
Weimar, and 91 m. NE. Frankfort-on-the-Mayne, 
on the railway from Frankfort to Leipzig. Pop. 
11,517 in 1861. It is the principal town in the 
Thuringian Forest, and is well built, and laid out, 
paved and well lighted. It has five suburba, with 
four churches, a handsome market-place, in which. 
is the ducal residence, and the new citizens’ 
academy, estab, 1825; a mint, four hospitals, ¢ 
workhouse, house of correction, town-hall, gym- 
nasium, teachers’ seminary, school for foresters, 
schools for the indigent, and various other public 
j and benevolent institutions. Formerly, this was 
the most. flourishing of all the manufacturing 
towns between Leipzig and Frankfort. It was 
formerly noted for its manufactures of serge, plush, 
and other woollen stuffs; but during the period 
of the ‘Continental System,’ the capitalists of 
Hisenach forsook the manufacture of wool for that 
of cotton, which, on the Te-opening of the con- 
tinental ports to British goods, was all but anni- 
hilated. About 14 m, S, of the town, is the cele- 
brated castle of Wartburg, on a hill, 1,243 ft, above 
the level of the sea, in which Luther passed his 
10 months’ durance, under the friendly arrest of 
the Elector of Saxony. Travellers are still shown 
the room he occupied, though the castie is, in 
great part, in a state of decay. 

EISLEBEN, a town of the Prussian states, 
rov, Saxony, distr, Merseberg ; 19 m, W. by N. 
lalle, and 35 m. SW. by 8. Magdeburg, on the 

railway from Halle to Nordhausen. Pop, 11,120 
in 1861. ‘Lhe town is situated on elevated ground, 
near the Bése, and is divided into an old and a new 
town, the former of which is encircled with walls 
and ditches, It has several suburbs ; an ancient 
castle, formerly the residence of the counts Mans- 
fell ; four churches; a Protestant gymnasium, 
and two hospitals ; and is the seat of a council 
for the circle, a judicial tribunal for the circle 
and town, and a board of mines. Eisleben is cele- 
brated as the native place of the great reformer, 
Martin Luther, born here on the 10th of Nov., 
1483 ; and who also died here on the 18th of Feb., 
1546. The house in which he was bora, and where 
he breathed his last, was almost wholly destroyed 
by fire in 1689, Being afterwards rebuilt, it was 
converted into a gratuitous school for poor chil- 
dren, and a teacher's seminary ; the cap, cloak, 
and other relics of Luther, are preserved in it, and 
shown to visitors: and his bust is placed over the 
door, In one of the churches of the town is a 
pulpit, from which he occasionally preached ; and’ 
here, also, are busts of himself and Melancthon. 
Luther was the son of a miner at Eisleben, and 
the greater part of its inhab. continue to work in 
the copper and silver mines in its vicinity ; but it 
has also some potash and saltpetre factories, and 
one of tobacco, besides several breweries, 

EKATERINEBURG, a town of the Russian 

empire, gov. of Perm, near the bottom of the EK. 
declivity of the Oural chain, on the Iset, and in 
the line of the great road leading from Perm to 
Tobolsk. Pop. 12,880 in 1858. The town was 
founded by Peter the Great in 1723, and is regu- 
larly built and fortified. Besides being the key 
of Siberia, it is the cap. of the richest mining dis- 
trict of the empire ; has a board for the general 
direction of the mines, a mint for the coinage of 
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copper, and extensive iron and copper foundries in 
its immediate vicinity. Its inhab., who consist 
mostly of emancipated serfs, formerly belonging to 
the crown, are almost wholly employed in the 
mines and working metals, 

EKATERINOSLAF, a gov. of European Russia, 
having the sea of Azoff, and the gov. of Taurida 
on its §, frontier, Area, 25,630 sq. m. Pop. 
870,100 in 1846, and 1,842,681 in 1858. Nearly 
two-thirds of the surface consist of a vast steppe 
or plain, without trees, and with a thin arid soil. 
The portions on this side the Dniepr, by which it 
is traversed, are the most fertile. Grazing is the 
principal occupation of the inhab., whe possess 
immense numbers of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and goats. The breed of sheep has been mate- 
Bees are abundant; and the 
silk-worm is raised in the vicinity of Mariopoul. 
The pop. consists principally of Russians and Cos- 
sacks ; but there are several other races, among 
whom 10,000 German colonists. Principal towns, 
Ekaterinoslaf, Bakhmont, and Mariopoul, 

EKATERINOSLAF, the cap, of the above gov., 
on the Dniepr, immediately below the cataracts; 
Jat. 48° 27’ 20” N,, long, 34° 55’ E. Pop, 11,620 
in 1858. Catherine II. laid the first stone of this 
town, in presence of the emperor Joseph IL., in 


4787. Tt is designed on a large scale, and its 


broad rectangular streets are still very far from 
being completely filled up. Exclusive of the gov. 
offices, it has a gymuasium, and some other lite- 
Tary as well as charitable institutions, 

ELBA (the @thalia of the Greeks, and the Jloa 
or Ilva of the Etruscans and Romans), an island 
of the Mediterranean, or rather of the Tyrrhene 
sea, belonging to Italy, from which it is separated 
by the strait of Piombino, 7 or 8 m, across, between 
lat. 42° 43' and 42° 53’ N., and long. 10° 5’ and 
14° 25’ E, Shape irregular, but not very unlike 
that of the letter T, having the upper end towards 
the E, Length, E. to W., 16 m. ; breadth, vary- 
ing from 2 to 12 m.; circumference, about 68 m.; 
atea, 150 sq.m. Pop. 18,450in 1861. ‘Lhe island 
is covered with mountains; a central chain runs 
through its whole extent, the principal summit of 
which, towards its W. extremity, 1s 2,624 ft. in 
height, Granite abounds, especially in the E. 
part of the island, and it in a great measure con- 
stitutes the numerous rocky shelves with which 
the coasts are bristled. Geologically the island 
affords no traces of the action of fire, Secondary 
and tertiary formations, calcareous, aluminous, or 
magnesian, are plentiful in the W,; on the K. shore 
the eurface is covered with a reddish vegetable 
earth, many feet in thickness, and furrowed with 
ferruginous veins. Iron is everywhere abundant: 

“Ingula inexhaustis Chalybum gencrosa metal}is,’ 

Aineid, x. 174. 
besides which, copper, calamine, antimony, alum, 
asbestos, opal, tourmaline, and various kinds of 
marble are found. There is no navigable river, 
but there are many small rivulets used to turn 
mills ; the largest are on the N. side of the island, 
where there are also some salt marsheg Climate 
excellent, the heats being ncither excessive, nor of 
jong duration; nor the cold severe, Except ina 
few particular localities, Elba is decidedly healthy. 
The appearance of the island is far from prepos- 
sessing ; and the cultivable land is but of very 
limited extent. ‘ Ruins scattered over the face of 
the country, wretched hamlets, two mean villages 
and one fortress—these, generally speaking, are 
all that meet the sight on the side of the island 
which extends along the channel of Piombino. 
The traveller, however, finds the scene changed 
on visiting Monte-Grosso (in the NE.), covered 
with myrtles, rogemary, the mastick tree, laurel- 
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thyme, &e.; and Monte-Giove, where the green 
holm oak, cork tree, laurel, yew, and a small num- 
ber of wild olives, afford an agreeable repose to the 
eye. The branches of the hills, which stretch to- 
wards Lungone (SE.) present only naked rocks, 
almost destitute of verdure. In the centre of the 
island the hillocks are overspread with olives, mul- 
berries, and vines. On the W., the summits and 
declivities of the mountains cousist of granitic 
rocks. Industry and toil render fertile the small 
quantity of earth which is collected at their base.’ 
({Berneaud’s Voyage to Elba, pp. 94, 95.) 

Though the soil is throughout hilly, and the 
vegetable earth generally shallow, little labour 
suffices to render it productive. Agriculture, how- 
ever, is nearly confined to the lowest hill ranges, 
and the sheltered valleys between them. The corn 
crop is trifiing : at the beginning of the present 
century De Bernaud says it would have hardly 
supplied the wants of the inhab. during 4 part of 
the year. Maize and pulse are grown, The pro- 
duce of flax is very small, and hemp is not culd- 
vated: the thread that is used is manufactured 
from the leaves of the numerous aloes with which 
the fields of Lungone are covered, All kinds of 
fruit trees common to Europe grow, excepting the 
apple; but they are generally ill cultivated, and 
their fruit inferior. The vintage takes place in 
September. Both white and red wines are pro- 
duced; the former are chiefly for home consump- 
tion: the latter in small quantity, and good; 
constitute a chief article of export. The most 
esteemed is the Aleatico, obtained from a superior 
red Muscadine grape. The oak, beech, chestnut, 
ponlat, alder, and buckthorn, are amongst the 
forest trees ; but timber fit for carpenter's work is 
rare, the island affording little more than mere 
underwood. Pasturage is scarce, and cattle few : 
they consist of asses, some mutes, and a few 
stunted horses, oxen, and cows. The number of 
pigs, sheep, and goats is more considerable; but 
the breeds are very inferior, The sea around 
Elba swarms with fish, including tunnies, ancho- 
vies, soles, the donzellina (Labrus julis, Linn.) and 
mullet (Mullus barbatus). Of these the tunny 
and mullet are taken in large quantities, and from 
5,000 to 6,000 tons of the former are annually ex- 


| ported, besides a considerable supply of the latter. 


‘The chief wealth of Elba is in its mines of iron 
and salt, which have been wrought from a very 
remote epoch. ‘The principal mine near the little 
town of Rio, on the I, side of the island, consists 
of an entire mountain about 530 ft. in height, 
which, to use the words of Pliny, is totus ex ed 
materia, It supplies iron ores in every known 
variety ; some yielding from 0°75 to 0-85 of ex- 
cellent iron, from which a very good steel is 
obtained. The ancients made many deep exca- 
vations and winding galleries in this mine; and 
pickaxes, nails, lamps, and various other antique 
articles have been from time to time discovered in 
it, The average produce of iron ore from Elba 
has of late years been nearly 18,000 tons a year, 
worth about 21s. a ton; the whole of which is 
taken to the opposite coast of Italy to be smelted, 
The miners work eight or nine hours a day, and 
are paid 40 lire (about 25s.) a month, 5 per cent, 
of which is deposited for a pension from the 
ernment, for themselves or their widows. Marine 
salt is manufaétured by evaporation in four basins,, 
near Porto Ferrajo. About 4,000,000 Ibs, are pro- 
duced annually, and nearly 100 persons employed 
in the manufacture, The other branches of ind 
try are principally Somestic, 

‘Commerce is chiefly limited to the importation 
from Leghorn and Marseilles of grain, cheese, 
catt?e, and other articles of prime necess:ty ; and 
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the exportation of tunny, salt, iron ore, Vermont 
and Aleatico wines, vinegar, and granite. There 
are two towns—Porto Ferrajo on the N., and 
Porto Lungone on the E. coast. The former, 
which is the cap,, is built on a peninsula, between 
which and the main land is a spacious and good 
harbour, Pop, about 8,000, It is fortified; its 
streets,-which are wide, clean, and well paved, 
are mostly terraces cut out in the rock ; houses 
small, badly divided, built of brick, and generally 
two stories high, It is the residence of the go- 
vernor of the island and of a military commandant, 
the seat of a civil and criminal court, and contains 
two churches, with a prison, lazaretto, hospital, 
and some subterranean corn magazines, Porto 
Lungone, with 1,500 inhab,, has a tolerable har- 
hour, and is well fortified and difficult of access. 
The ordinary food of the pop. consists of dried 
pulse, cheese, bacop, smoked provisions, coarse 
bread, fresh fish, and a few vegetables ; fresh meat 
and white wine are used only on holydays, ‘Their 
houses and furniture are equally simple and solid. 
Bowls, nine-pins, quoits, tennis, and firing at a 
matk, are the chief sports of the men ; there is 
not much gaiety exhibited in the amusements of 
the island generally, Robbery is rare, murder still 
more so ; the number of paupers inconsiderable. 

‘The Etruscans, Phocians, Carthaginians, and 
Itomans successively possessed Elba; in the middle 
ages'it was subject to the Saracens, Pisans, Geno- 
esc, Lucchese, the counts of Piombino and Orsini. 
In the 16th century it was ravaged by Barbaros 
and soon afterwards feli to the crown of Naples 
Under the French empire it formed part of the 
kingdom of Etruria, Its chief historical interest 
is derived from its havin been the residence and 
empire of Napoleon from the 3d of May, IS14, to 
the 26th of Feb. 1815. During this short period a 
toad was opened between the two principal towns, 
trade revived, and a new wra seemed to have 
opened for Elba, 

ELBE (an, Albis, flamen inclytum et notum olim, 
Tacit. Germ., § 41.), a large and important river of 
Europe, through the central part of which it Hows, 
generally in a NW, direction from Bobemi: 
German Ocean, Its total length is about 72 
during which course it passes through A 
Saxony, Prussia, “Anhalt-D sau, Uanaver, Meck- 
Jenburg, Denmark, and Hamburg. Its principal 
affluents are—on the left, the Moldau, iger, 
Mulda, Saale, Ohre, Tetze, Pimenau, and Oste: 
and on the right, the Iser, Schwarz Elster, and 
Havel, with the Spree. Dreslen, Mcissen, ‘Torgau, 
Magdeburg, Leutzen, Lauenblug, Harburg, and 
ILamburg, are situated upon its banks. It origi- 
hates iu several streams on the S, side of the 
Schuneckoppe (Snow-cep), one of the Riesengebirge 
chain in the circ, of Bidschow in Bohemia, about 
4,400 ft, above the level of the s At first its 
direction is E., next S,: at Pardubitz it turns W., 
and’ at Kolin NW,, from which direction it does 
not afterward greatly vary. After leaving Torgau 
it runs for the most part’ through a flat country. 
Near Kiniggratz, about 40 m, from its source, i 
elevation above the sea is only 658 ft., at Melnik 
454 ft, at Schandau 341 ft, ‘at Dresden 279 ft, 
at Magdeburg 236 ft,, and at Ameburg (Branden. 
burg) 176 ft. only, Above Melnik it is navisable 
for on}y small craft, but vessels 0£1,500 centners 
burdenmay come up to that town. Its volume 
reccives a considerable augmentation by the 
union of the Moldau; and when it enters Saxony 
the Mlbe is upwards of 350 ftgin width. Tetween 
Hamburg and Harburg it: is divided into several 
arnis, enclosing some large islands; but these soon 
afterwards reunite, and the river proceeds jp an 
undivided streum to its mouth, Its estuary, op- 
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posite Cuxhaven, 12 m. wide, is encumbered with 
sand banks, which render its navigation difficult ; 
but ships drawing 14 ft. water come up to Ham- 
burg at all times, and those drawing 18 ft. come 
up safely at spring tides. 

The bridges across the Elbe are numerous above 
Hamburg; but below that town communication 
between the opposite banks takes place by means 
of ferries ou!) Ttis connected by the Finow and 
Frederick liam canals, within the Prussian 
dom., with the Oder and the Vistula, and by that 
of Steknitz with the Trave near Lubeck ; while 
the short railway from Budweis to Linz connects 
its afiluent, the Moldau, with the Danube. ; 

In a commercial point of view, the Elbe is a 
river of much importance, being the channel by 
which the countries of NW. and Central Germany, 
from Hamburg to the E. parts of Bohemia, export 
some of their heavy products, By the treaty of 
1815 it was provided that its navigation should be 
free throughout its whole course, But the govern- 
ments through whose dominions the river flows 
have contrived to evade this provision, and a series 
of vexatious tolls and heavy duties are imposed on 
foreign merchandise. Prussia obliges the transfer 
at Magdeburg of many goods passing downward to 
her own vessels, and the government of Mecklen- 
barg-Schwerin levies heavy taxes at Boitzenburg, 
Above Hamburg, the river has lost much of its 
former importance by the establishment of railways, 

ELBERFELD, a town of Rhenish Prussia, 
cire. Elberfeld, distr. Diisseldorf : 15 m. E. by N. 
Diisseldorf, and 23 m, NNE, Cologne, on the rail- 
way from Berlin to Diisseldorf. “Pop, 56,307 in 
1861. The town stands on both sides of the river 
Wiipper, and is irregularly built, but contains 
some good houses, most of which have gardens 
attached to them, It is the seat of the council 
for the circle, of the judicial and police courts, a 
corametcial tribunal, and a board of taxation, and 
las two Protestant churches, a R, Cath. ¢ hurch, 
gymnasium, citizens’ and commercial schools, 4 
school of industry, numerous elementary schools, 
a town-hall, exchange, theatre, general hospital, 
two orphan asylums, two workhouses, and a 
savings’ bauk, ‘There are several cusinos, or club- 
houses, and a promenade, In the winter there 
are frequent balls and concerts. Its principal 
manufactures‘are silk, which empley about 6,000 

fabrics, linen and 
cotton thread, velvet, lace, ribands, with establixh- 
ments for calico printing. In the cotton factories 
many steam engines are employed, and there are 
numerous water-milis aud establishments for the 
bleachiug of linen. But the most celebrated of 
the Elberfeld factories are those appropriated to 
the dyeing of Turkey red. In this art, whether 
it be owing to the air or the water, or to some pe- 
culiar process or mystery, the dyers of Elberfeld 
have attained to unrivalled excellence. Consider- 
able quantities of yarn were formerly exported 
from Glasgow and ‘other places in, the United 
Kingdom to be dyed at Llberfeld, und again im- 
ported to be wrought up, Elberfeld is the seat of 
the Rhenish Foreign ‘Trade Company, the Ger- 
man-American Mining Union, the Rhenish Prison- 
Socicty, a Bible and a scientific society, and many 
benevolent institutions, 

Adjoining Elberfeld, and forming, in fact, 2 
kind of subi of ‘it, is Barmen, a long strazgling 
place, made up by the union of several villages, 
It has four churehes, one of which, erected in 
1830 for the use of the Rk. Cath. pop., was libe- 
rally contributed to by the Protestants; a high 
school, a deaf and dumb asylum, exchange, two 
discount banks, a police court, and a commercial 
tribunal. Its manufactures are the same as thuse 
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of Elbérfeld, with the addition of steel and plated 
articles, hardware, chemical products, and earth- 
enware, Along the banks of the river are some 
extensive meadow grounds, used for bleaching 
linen, which branch of industry contributed greatly 
to the rise of both towns. Numerous kitchen gar- 
dens surround Barmen, the cultivation of which 
occupies many individuals. The road through 
the valley of the Wilpper, for a distance of per- 
haps 6 m. adjacent to Elberfeld, is lined on either 
side with mills, factories, and habitations: this 
being the most pepulous as well as the most in- 
dustrious district of the Prussian monarchy. It 
isestimated that altogether nearly 16,000 hands 
aré employed in manufactures in and near Elber- 
teld and Barmen, and that the value of the manu- 
fuctured goods annually amounts to 12,000,000 or 

4,000,000 thalers, or from 1,800,002. to 2,100,0002, 
Wages, owing to the increasing demand for labour, 
are high at Elberfeld, and the working classes are 
comparatively well off. 

ELBEUCY, a town of France, dep. Seine Infé- 
rieure, cap, cant., on the Seine, a tributary of which 
intersects it, 11 m,. 8. by W. Rouen, on the rail 
y from Rouen to Paris, Pop, 20,692 in 1861. 
‘The town is generally ill built, but. poss a 
tolerably good square, and some handsome build- 

Tt has no public edit worthy of notice 
oxcept two churches, one of which has some stained 
glass, presented by the cloth manufacturers of the 
town in 1466, exhibiting a curious emblematical | 
device indicative of their profession, Elbeuf has 
been long celebrated for its woollen manufactures, 
and is at the present, moment the principal scat 
that branch of industry in F In 1787, 
beuf produced about 18,000 5 of cloth yearly : 
in 1814, the quantity had increased to from 20,000 
to 25,000 pieces: and at present the produce is 
estimated at about 100,000 pieces, valued at 
75,000,000 franes, or 8,000,0002 It is stated that 
about 20,000 men, women, and children are em- 
ployed in the different departments of the bus’ 
ness: but of these many belong to the surrounding 
districts, and return from town at night to their 
Todgings in the country, ‘The working elasses of 
Elbeut, says an oficial report, hy the maire of the 
town, fenjoy, in gcucral, ¢ cumstances 5 they 
have always lived happily two very powerful 
reasons: the first, because the manufacturers are 
constantly ii their workshops, work themselves 
with their workmen, know their wants, and iden- 
tify themselves with all that happens to them for 
good or evil; the second, because the price of 
weaving varies little, the proportion between times 
of prosperity and times of distress being 20 per 
cent, at most orn the amount of wages, and that 
only in certain departments, ‘The work-people 
are divided into three el 3; the adults, the day 

- labourers, and the weavers.’ ‘There are iu Elbeuf 
a gratuitous school of nuutual instruction for boys, 
a gratuitous institution for girls, an infant school, 
and a gratuitous Sunday school for the aduit 
workmen ; and, independently of these public in- 
stitutions, there are a number of private schools, 
M. Villernid (Etat Physique et Moral des Ouvriers) 
states that, compared with the work-people of 

Rouen, those of Elbeuf are much the more correct 

in’ their morals and habits, They are, he says. 
“Yor the most part industrious and economical ; and 

many of them are supposed to have saved a certain 
portion of their earnings, especially those who live 
out of town, 

Llbeuf is said to have existed in the $th centur: 
but its origin is uncertain, During the admin 
tration of Colbert, its manufactures were in a 
comparatively flourishing state; but they suffered 
severely by the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
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At the beginning of the 18th century, its manu- 
facturers had begun to establish commercial rela- 
tions with Spain and Italy; and it now has a 
direct trade not only with those countries, but 
with America, Germany, and the Levant. 
ELBING, a town of Prussia, prov, Prassia, cap. 
cire, on the Elbing, about 5 m. from where it flows 
into the SW. angle of the Frische Haff, 31 m. 
SE. by E. Dantzig, and 58 m. SW. Kénigs- 
berg, on the railway from Dantzig to Kénigsberg. 
Pop, 25,540 in 1861. The town is divided inta 
the old town, new town, and suburbs, part of 
which are enclosed, together with the old and 
new town, within a line of fortitications. The 
rampasts and walls are lofty, flanked with towers, 
and surrounded with ditches, but they have not. 
been in a state of eflicient defence since 1772. The 
town is entered by 7 yates. The new town is 
well built, but it is quite otherwise with the old 
town, Elbing is well lighted; it has a Catholic 
and 9 Protestant churches, a synagogue, a sym- 
nasium with a library, 6 hospitals, an orphan and 
other asylums, a convent for old women, a house 
of industey, established by an Englishman named 
Cowle, in which 400 children are educated, and 
numerous schools for both sexes and all classes, 
education among the poor having made great 
progress in this town, It is also the seat of a 
conncil, a judicial court for the circle, and a mani- 
cipal uribunal. It has a garrison, a bank, ex- 
change, fire assurance office, numerous ware- 
houses, principally in one of its suburbs, and many 
sugar refineries, with pearl-ash, vitriol, tobacco, 
il-cloth, vil, starch, soap, chicory, and. 
other factories, in some of which large’ steam 
engines are employed. The trade of Elbing is 
xtensive: its exports consist chiefly of corn, 
timber and staves, hemp and flax, the produce of 
its own manufactures, feathers, horse-haiy, wool, 
fruit, butter, and packthread, The Krafubl eanal 
connects Ulbing with the Nogat. The Frische 
Tlaif is too shallow to be navigated by vessels of 
any considerable burden, so that the trade of the 
town by sea has to be carried on, by means of 
small vessels or lighters, through Pillau at the 
mouth of the Frische Haff. About 25 ships, be- 
sides river craft, belong to merchants of the town, 
En was fuunded about 1237, and became 
afterwards one of the Hanse Towns, It was upi- 
ted to the Prussian dom, in 1772, 
ACHE (an, dlici), a town of Spain, prov. 
leneia, near the left bank of the Elda, in a 
plain almost entirely covered with palm trees, 15 m, 
WSW. Alicante, and & m. W. from the Mediterra+ 
nean, Pop. 10,353 in 1857, The town is surrounded, 
sy has some yeood streets and squares,and 6 
vuntains, but of these one only has potable 
water; 3 par, churches, the prineipal of which is 
a fine building, with a majestic dome ; 8 convents; 
a magniticent old castle, belonging ‘to the Duke 
of Arcos, on whose estate the town is built; a 
barrack for cavalry ; 3 primary schools, and a 
gtammiar-school. It’ has manufactures of coarse 
linens and cottons; 10 flour-mills; with distil- 
leries and tanner’ 
Elehe might, with propriety, be called the city 
of dates,’ being everywhere surrounded by plan- 
tations of palms. Besides its Iarge proiluee of 
dates, the cougtry round abounds in barilla, that 
exported from Alicante being chieily raised in the 
vicinity of Elche. A great proportion of the 
dawes imported into England as the produce of. 
Barbary, are from this city. The wages of field 
labour here are 3 or 4 reals, and every thing is 
proportionably cheap. Elche is the native coun 
try gf Don George Juan, a distinguished mathe- 
matician and natural philosepher, the companion 
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of Ulloa, in the commission sent to Peru, towards 
the middle of last century, by the French ard 
Spanish governments, for the measurement of ‘a 
degree of the earth's surface. Elche was recovered 
from the Moors in 1363. 

ELCHINGEN, a small village of Bavaria, on 
the N. bank of the Danube, about 7m. NW. Ulm. 
Pop. 570 in 1861. ‘This village was the scene of 
an obstinate engagement between the French, 
under Marshal Ney, and the Austrians, on the 
14th Oct,, 1805: the former at length succeeded 
in carrying the bridge and position of Elehingen, 
and by this success contributed materially to the 
capture of Ulm, which, three days after, surren- 
dered to Napalcon. Ney was rewarded for his 
gallantry on this occasion with the title of Duke 
of-Elchingen. 

ELEPHANTA, a small island on the W. coast 








of Hindostan, presid. Bombay, prov, Aurungabad, | 


on the FE. side of the harbour of Bombay, It is 
about 6 m, in circumference, and consists of two 
long hills and a narrow valley between them. It 
is named Gorapori by the Hindoos: the Portu- 
guese gave it the name of Elephanta, from a 
colossal elephant, about three times the natural 
size, hewn out of the solid rock, and standing 
about 4m. from the landing-place, but which has 
now almost entirely fallen to decay. A gentle- 
man who visited the island in 1836 reports, that 
only three legs and a part of the fourth were then 
wmaining. This island is celebrated for some 
remarkable cave-temples, so many of which exist 
on the W, side of India, In the face of a hill, 
about 4 m, from the landing-place, is the first 
cave; httle of which, however, appears to have 
been completed. About 3 m, farther is the great 
cave, an excavation 1304 ft. from N. to S. by 
133 ft. from £. to W.; its ceiling flat, varying 
from 15 to 174 ft. in height, and supported by 
26 pillars and 16 pilasters, It has three en- 
trances—on the N., E. and W.; the front of 
cach consisting of 2 pillars and 2 pilasters; but 
the N, front is the principal, and directly faves 
the remarkable triad or three-headed figure—the 
principal object within the temple. This is a 
gigantic bust, 15 ft, high, composed of three 
colossal heads; the front face having a_ placid 
and agreeable physiognomy; that on the left 
being to all appearance a female, and also mild 
looking ; but that on the right, according to most 
travellers, having a repulsive aspect. ‘The latter, 
as well as the front face, has the third eye in the 
forehead, so characteristic of Siva. Indeed, in the 
opinion of the best authorities (see Erskine, in 
‘Trans, of the Bombay Lit. Soc. i; Sykes, in 
Journ, of the Asiat. Soc., v. 81~90, dc), the whole 
“three-headed figure relates to Siva only, and not 
to a trinity of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, as has 
sometimes been imagined. Similar busts abound 
in the Brahminical caves at Ellora (which see) 
appropriated to the worship of Siva, ‘This figure 
bas originally had.6 arms, each of the hands of 
which held some object; but all are now greatly 
moutilated. The niches on either side the triad 
¢ of considerable size, and crowded with figures, 
dong which, as well as in the other compart. 
ments around the temple, Brahma, Vishnu, Para- 
vati, Kartik, Ganesa, and other Hindoo divini- 
ties, may be recognised, but always in a condition 
inferior to Siva, On either side of the principal 
figure is a small dark chamber, probably anciently 
devoted to the use of the Brahmins; and there 
“are three separate sanctuaries within the temple, 
each containing a fi of the ngam. The 
columns and other portions of this cave are ora- 
mented in a most elaborate manner, and, alto- 
gether, the temple within presents an imposing 
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appearance. From some cause, however, it is not:) 
much frequented by pilgrims: several of its pillars | 
have been thrown down; it is in part mouldering : 
away with damp, and becoming choked with 
earth; and, unless some effectaal means be 
speedily taken for its preservation, it will in a few 
years be in a state of irreparable decay. (Erskine, 
in Bombay Trans.; Sykes, Asiat, Res.; Grind- 
lay’s Views.) : 

ELEPHANTINE, the last of the larger islands, 
at the extremity of the cataracts of the Nile, im- 
mediately opposite to Assouan, near the S. boun- , 
dary of Egypt; lat. 20° 6’ 2” N., Jong. $20 54° 
49” E. Placed at the threshold of the kingdom, 
Elephantiné has been justly called the key of © 
Egypt, and claims some importance as a military, 
post. Under Psammetichus it contained an Egyp- 
tian garrison, to protect the country from the 
inroads of the Ethiopians, Herodotus (Euterpe, 
§ 30) found it occupied with Persian troops; and, 
in Strabo’s time, the Romans had three cohorts 
there, to guard, what Tacitus has expressively 
called the Claustra Romani impérii. (Strabo, lib, 
17; Tacit. Annal., lib. 2, § 61. ? 

The base or kernel of the island is a granite 
rock, covered with the rich alluvial soil brought 
down by the river; and to prevent this from being 
again washed away, it has been protected by 
quays, which have been repaired from time to time, 
so that it is impossible to fix the epoch of their 
first construction. The richness of its soil admits 
of the island being cultivated in every part; and 
though it be less than 1 m, in len; th, and not 4m. 
broad, it presents a verdure and fertility equal to 
the finest spots of Egypt, and forms a refreshing 
contrast to the sterility to which, for many miles 
round, beyond the banks of the Nile, the country 
is doomed. Hence, the Arab name for Klephan- 
ting is Djeziret el-Chaf, ‘the islet of flowers.’ The 
S. extremity of the island only is rocky and ele- 
vated, and the bare rock comes down to the edge 
of the river; but the rest of it is covered with 
shrubs, groups of palms, mulberry gardens, acacias, 
dates, and sycamores interspersed amongst human. 
habitations, mills, canals, and the ruins of temples, 
(Ritter’s Africa, 3rd division, § 26; Richardson’s 
Travels.) 

‘The wreck of the ancient town forms e sort of 
plateau, and gives to the island its greatest eleva- 
tion, Here, till recently, were the remains of two 
temples, one dedicated to Cnouphis by the Pharaoh, 
Amenophis III.; and one dedicated to a triad 
consisting of Cnouphis, Sate, and Anouke, the 
latter being of the age of Alexander, son of Alex- 
ander the Great. But we regret to say that these 
interesting ruins no longer exist, having been bar- 
tarously demolished in order to employ the stones 
in building barracks and warehouses at Assouan, 
In the quay Champollion found fragments of edi- 
fices that had been constructed by the Pharaohs 
Meeris, Mandouei, and Rhamses the Great, or Se- 
sostris. (Lettres de Egypte, p. 172.) 

The most interesting part of Elephantine is its 
quarries, ‘These furnished, in the reign of Amasis, 
one of the greatest marvels Herodotus (Euterpe, 
§ 175) saw at Sais—a single block of granite, out 
of which was cut an entire temple. No fewer than 
2,000 men are said to have been occupied during 
three years in transporting this huge monolithic 
edifice down the Nile to its destination, The 
quarry affords ample proofs of the mechanical skill 
and patient labour of the ancients, Immense 
columns have been evidently ent out of the solid 
rock in one mass, The marks of the workman’s 
chisel and wedge are as fresh as if they had been 
imprinted yesterday, and the tracks of carriage 
wheels are equally distinct. Some sculptures are 
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merely blocked out, while others appear in @ more 
advanced stage, and a large sarcophagus is two- 
. thirds cut out of the rock, 
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5 towers, one at each end, and one in the centre, 
The length of the building was 264 feet; the 
breadth of the traverse 114: while the heicht:of 


Besides the remains of Egyptian architecture, | the centre tower was 198. The cathedral wasun- 
others have been found which would appear to | roofed in 1568, by order of the Regent Morton, for 


belong to the Romans, particularly a Iarge wall to 
the S. “Another, from 40 to 45 ft. high, and 609 


ft. long, of a convex construction, had a Nilometer | to fall into decay. 


fixed in it, which, there can be little doubt, was 
the one mentioned by Strabo (lib, xvii.), Cham~ 
pollion, however, says nothing of the Nilometer; 
and it may, perhaps, have been destroyed as well 
as the remains of the temples. Over the ruins of 
‘4pé ancient town are strewed many fragments of 
pottery, amiong which other memorials of the 
Romans have been found, consisting of tokens or 
coins of red earthenware, having the name An- 
tonius inscribed on them in a Greek ranning hand. 
(Ritter ; Jowett’s Christian Researches, p. 40; Con- 
der's Egypt, ii. 191-193, 

Elephantine is inhabited by Nubians, who are 
said to be kind and hospitable to strangers. ‘Lhe 
women are described by Dr, Richardson as pos- 
sessing much personal beauty, somewhat too freely 
displayed. (Light’s Travels, pp. 51-53; Richard- 
son’s Travels.) 

.ELGIN, a royal bor. and market town of Scot- 
land, co. Lilgin or Moray, on the Lossie, 5m. from 
its influx into the sea at Lossiemouth, 120 m, N. 
Edinburgh, and 59 NW. Aberdcen, on the railway 
from Aberdeen to Inverness, Pop. 7,543 in 1861. 
‘The situation of the town is very agreeable, having 
the Lady Hill, a beautiful verdant mount on the 
W., and the Quarrywood Hill on the E., clothed 
with wood to the summit. ‘Ike town consists of 
one street, about a mile in length, with a few small 
streets intersecting it at various distances. The 
principal street is handsome, well paved, and so 
wide tint a new church stands in the middle of it, 
on the site of an old church, called St, Giles, This 
new church, which has a richly ornamented cupola 
112 feet high, and a spacious Doric portico, is one 
of the best of the numerous public buildings whieh 
Elgin contains. Grey’s hospital (founded in 1819 
for the reception of the sick poor of the town and 
county of Elgin), a building of two stories, of 
Grecian architecture, with a projecting portico of 
four Doric columns, and the centre crowned with 
a dome, stands on a rising ground at the W. end 
of the town, and forms a beautiful termination of 
the High Street. At the opposite end of the town 
stands the Elgin Institution, a quadrangular 
building of Grecian architecture, founded by the 
Jate General Anderson, for the education of youth, 
and the support of old age. This institution, 
which cost 12,0004. (its founder having bequeathed 
70,0002, altogether for the charity), is calculated 
to contain 10 aged and indigent persons, and 60 
children, and to afford gratuitous education for 
about 230 children belonging to the town and 
parish, ‘The other public buildings are the 
academy, assembly rooms, ‘Trinity Lodge rooms, 
jail and court-house, and chapels belonging re- 
spectively to the Episcopalians, the United As- 
sociate Synod (two), the Independents, and the 
Roman Catholics, But Elgin, which was the seat 
of the bishops of Moray, is principally celebrated 
for the ruins of its cathedral, one of the most 
magnificent in the kingdom. It was built in 
1224, the cathedral establishment having been 
transplanted at that time from Spynie to Elgin. 
‘The original structure (with other sacred buildings, 
and no small portion of the town) was burned in 
1890 by the Earl of Buchan, youngest son of 
Robert I,, known by the-name of the ‘ Wolf of 
Badenoch.’ It was rebuilt by the bishops of Moray, 
in the form of a Passion or Jerusalem cross, having 
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the sake of its lead; and this venerable specimen 
of architecture and sculpture has since been allowed 
The great centre tower fell in 
1711, But the chapter-house, the turrets and 
walls of the east choir, and the towers on the west, 
are still remaining, Of the walls of the nave and 
traverse only a few fragments remain. Steps have 
been taken by the barons of exchequer in Scotland 
to prevent any further dilapidation, A college 
was attached to the cathedral, and contained not 
only the church and grave-yard, but also the 
bishop’s house and those of 22 canons. The 
eastern gateway and part of the wall are still 
standing. The ruins of a convent of Greyfriars, 
settled here by Alexander II. in 1234, are still to 
be traced S. of the town. Of the convent of the 
Observatines, established here in 1479, no re- 
mains can now be seen. A Maison Dieu, or re- 
ligious hospital, once stood on the site now occu- 
pied by the Elyin Institution. (Keith’s Scot, 
Bishops, by Russell, Edin, 1824, pp. 138, 141, 142, 
444, 453.) 

In addition to the two charitable institutions 
already mentioned (Grey’s and Anderson's), there 
are eight other charitable endowments of a sub- 
ordinate order, most of them old, One of themis 
Grey’s charity (the founder of the hospital), for the 
support of reputed old maids of the town of Elgin, 
with funds amounting to 83,0001 The seven in- 
corporated trades, and the gnildry, are each, in one 
respect, of the nature of provident institutions, 
‘The academy, which is partly endowed, and partly 
supported from the town’s funds, contains three 
separate schools, and has long been a distinguished 
seminary. There are no fewer than ten schoolsin 
the town, There is a subscription and other li- 
braries, as also a reading-room, with numerous 
benevolent and religious societiea, There are no 
manufactures, except a tannery and a brewery. 
‘The town has ten fairs yearly for live stock, and a 
weekly market for grain and other agricultural 
produce. 

Elgin can boast of great antiquity, In the 12th 
century it was a considerable town with a royal 
castle ‘situated on the Lady Hill, The earliest 
charter of guildry was granted in 1234, It unites 
with Cullen, Banff, Peterhead, Kintore, and Inve- 
rary, in sending a member to the H. of ©., and, in 
1864, had 314 registered voters, 

EL JEM. See Tysptus, 

ELORA, or ELLORA (turn), a village of Hin- 
dostan, dom. of the Nizam, prov. Aurungabad; it 
about lat. 19° 58' N., and long. 75° 28’ E.; cele- 
brated for some remarkable cave temples, exca- 
vated in the solid rock, about 1m. to the E,, which 
in magnitude and perfection of execution, surpass 
all other structures of the kind in India, The site 
of these curious monuments of art is a crescent 
shaped hill, of moderate elevation, the concavity 
of which faces W. or NW. Its constituent 
are chiefly basalt, a hard vesicular rock, and a rock 
of a loose, gritty, absorbent, and crumbling nature, 
interspersed with veins of quartz, silicious stone, 
and blood-stoye. The caves are cut in the W. slope 
or concavity of the hill above mentioned, extend- 
ing, with intervals of various length between them, 
for about 1 m. from one extremity to the other, 
‘They may be divided into three groups: the N., 
which appear to have belonged to the Jain sect, 
since the purely Buddhic sculptures and emblems 
in them are intermixed with many Brahminical 
ones; the central, which are by far the most nu- 
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merous, anid are solely Bialiminical; and the S., 
a which are as decidedly Buddhic, Beginning at 
the N, extremity, a few hundred yards up the hill, 
cat in a mural rock of black basalt, is what is 
called the Parisnauth, a colossal figure of Buddh, 
10 ft. high, apparently in a triumphal car, and 
seated on the felds of a large snake, whose seven 
heads form his canopy: $ix attendant figures sur- 
round this statue, over which a handsome stone 
porch was erected about a century since. ‘This 
idol is still held in much reverence by the Jains, 
“many of whom make an annual pilgrimage thither. 
,~Abeut 200 yards below this idol is what is called 
the Indra Subbah, or ‘Court of Indra,’ a temple 
cousisting of three caves, opening one into another, 
ag situated behind an area cut out of the rock, in 
yhich stand an claborately sculptured pagoda, @ 
handsome obelisk, and the figure of an elephant. 
‘The front of this temple is in many parts covered 
with sculptures in relief; and at the extremities of 
the veranduh before it are two figures, a mate and 
a female, the former seated on a couchant elephant, 
und the latter on a lion, ‘These figures have been 
xenerally called Indra and Inderanee; but Col. 
Sykes contends that they represent: the prince and 
Tus consort who founded this temple. (Journ. of 
the Asiat. Soc, of Bengal, vi. (1837), 1088,) ‘The 
caves consist of two stories each; but the lower 
stories are greatly injured by damp, and partially 
choked up with earth, The three chambers on 
the story above vary from about 60 to 70 ft. in 
length, by nearly as much in breadth, and from 13 
to 16 ft, in height and their ceilings are supported 
by numerous pillars and pilasters. Each contains 
a colossal figure of Buddh, similar to that already 
described; and in the first and second chambers 
there are figures of other personages, The com- 
partments round the walls of each of these rooms 
contain figures of Buddh, in various attitudes, 
‘some standing and some sitting: the attendants 
are riding on elephants, tigers, and bulls” (Sykes.) 
Noueot these caves have any cells opening from it, 
which appendages are almost universally found in 
temples strictly Buddhic. About 40 or 50 paces 
farther to the E, there is a fourth cave, and still 
farther on, another; but, both are much choked up 
with earth, , 
‘the fist of the series of Brahminical temples, 
Proceatiy from the W., is about 200 yards distant 
from the latter, and entitled Doomar Leyna, ‘the 
Nuptial Palace? ‘This is the most extensive cham- 
ber of all: under one roof it is 185 ft, in length, by 
160 ft. broad; its ceiling averages 19 ft, in height, 
and is supported by 28 pillars and 20 pilasters. 
‘The entrance to this excavation is through a 
ge eut in the solid rock, 100 ft. long by 8 ft. 
ml, On the left-hand side of the W. entrance 
is an eight-armed figure of a revengeful character, 
representing Siva in one of his forms; on the right 
are Siva and Parvati together in a heaven, which 
Rawun (the Hindoo Briareus), a figure with nume- 
rous heads and arms, is endeavouring to shake. 
At the end of the central colonnade is a square 
“sanctuary, entered by four doors, each guarded by 
two gigantic figures, 14 ft. 8 in, in height, and 
containing the Lagam, which: emblem is tound in 
nearly all the second group of caves at Ellora. 
‘There are numerous smal} caves, all of which are 
- considered to lave been devoted toshe worship of 
Siva: in the front of cach there is a bust of the 
celebrated triad, a mutilated specimen of which 
. exists at Elephanta, (See Evepnanta.) Over 
the door of one cave is the image of Luximee, at- 
tended by elephants ; and another, a noble hall, 96 
ft. long, 264 ft. wide, 15 ft. in height, and adorned 
by highly-fnished pillars, has numerous compart- 
ments full of figures, amongst which is a group 
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supposed’ to represent the marriage of Siva and 
Parvati, 5 S 

But the most splendid temple-at Flora is that 
called Kylas, or ‘Paradise, a pagoda of a smygar- 
loaf form, 100 ft. in height, surrowmied by five 
chapels, nearly similar in form; the whole, together - 
with the area in which they are‘ situated, being 
excavated in the, solid rock, and covered with 
sculptures from top to: bottom, both within and 
without, The extreme depth of the excavation is 
401 ft.; the area itself is 323 ft. in depth, by 485 
ft. in its gweatest breadth (on the V. side). On 
the N., S., and E. it is surrounded by colonnades, 
varying in length from 485 to J15 ft., and havmg 
from 15 to 18 square pillars each: thé walls which 
these colonnades surround are covered with sculp- 
tures, and in the front of the wall by which the 
area is enclosed on the W. side are niches filled by 
gigantic figures, Kylas contains the representa- 
tions of nearly all the Hindoo Pantheong, but, as 
Col. Sykes observes, notices of its figures alone 
would fill a volume, and the temple must be scen 
to be duly appreciated, (Thdse who wish for 
farther information may resort to Captain Secly’s 
work, and to the accounts of the Ellora Caves, by” 
Col. Sykes, in the Trans, of the Lit. Soc. of Bombay, 
iii. 281, &e.; Sir C, Malet, in the Asiatic Re- * 
searches, vi, 382-424.) 

The southern group of caves is very interesting, 
There are four principal ones: the first has three 
stories; the second, 2; the third, 80 ft. long by 
424 broad, and 354 in height, is in beauty inferior 
to none, and has an arched roof, supported by ribs 
of wood similar to that of Carlee, or the great cave 
at Kennery; the fourth is accompanied by several 
smaller ones, and all -are very highly ‘finished, 
Each temple of this group contains a large figure 
of Buddh, and other characteristics of ftuddhie 
temples, (For some speculations as to the era of 
these caves, see Journ, of the Asiat. Soc. of Bengal, 
vi, (1837), 1088-41.) 

ELSINEUR, or ELSINORE (Dan. Helsingor), 
a marit. town of Denmark, on the E, shore of the 
isl. of Zealand, at the narrowest part of the Sound, 
or principal channel leading from the N. Sea to 
the Baltic, 7m. W. Helsingborg in Sweden, and 
234 m. N. by E. Copenhagen; lat. 66° 2° 17” N., 
long. 12° 386° 49" E. Pop. 8,442 in 1861, The , 
town stretches irregularly over sloping ground 
towards the shore. It is well built, and has some 
good editices, There are two churches, one of 
which, though externally very plain, contains - 
many interesting objects of antiquity, and a lofiy 


| altar gorgeously ornamented. The public cemetery 


of Elsineur is a large and handsome enclosure, 
Immediately adjacent to the town, on the NE., is 
the eastle of Cronborg. This edifice, built by Fre- 
derick II. in the boldest style of Gothic architec- 
ture, is said to be one of the finest structures of its 
kind in Europe, ‘Though of great extent, yet so 
elegant are its proportions, that it seems as light 
and graceful as a building raised more for orma~ 
ment than for use. So far, however, from being a 
mere thing of show, it is a strong and substantial 
fortress, strengthened by all the.advantages that 
military science can give to & position which, 
though very low, is still extremely important, 
from its sweeping the Sound moat completely, both~ 
up and down. The approach, therefore, is gar- 
nished with lunes and demi-lunes, searps, ditclics, 
stockades—in short, all the imposing externals of 
a fortress kept in the highest order.” (Bremner. 
253.) From the summit of the lighthouse of tl 
fortress the scene is one of surpassing beauty. 
Cronborg is now chiefly used as a prisun; it w: 
the place of confinement for some years of the un-. 














fortunate Queen Matilda, sister of: George 11. of 
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England: Before the abolition of the Sound anes arranged in various figures, the windows not 
—lought off, in 1836, by the payment of 3,324,0822, | being glazed, but merely closed with latticed y 
* one-third of- which was contributed: by Great Bri- |linds. The decorations of some of the chapels’ 





ita 


in—all merchant ships passing to and from the 
Baltie were obliged, ander certain reservations de- 
pening on the weather, to salute Cronborg Castle 
by lowering their topsails when abreast of the 





- same; and no ship, unless belonging to‘Sweden, 


was allowed to pass the Sound without clearing’ 
out at Elsineur and paying tolk: ‘The Sound duties 
hid their origin in an agreement between the King 
of Denmark on the one part, and the Manse Towns 


on the other, by which the former undertook to 
seBnstruct light-houses, lend-marks, &c. along the 


Cattegat, and the latter to pay duty for the same. 


. ‘Phe duties varied at different, periods; and the 
greater part of the inhab. of Elsincur were, in some {laid out. The walk round the ramparts is e&- 


way or other, connected with their management 
ot collection. Now that the Sound dues are abo- 


-lishedgghe place is very quiet, though not in a state 


of decay, The principal communication between. 
Denmark and Sweden takes place here, and re- 
gular boats saif three times a day to and from 
Helsinborg. i : 
sineur is well known from its being the scene 
of Shakspeare’s noble tragedy of ‘Hamlet.’ “The 





in the cathedral are extremely elegant, the walls 
and ceilings being covered with a profusion of 
gilded carving, but the pictures are exccrable. 
The grand altar is supported by Corinthian 
pillars of grey marble,ssurmounted by a canopy 
of erimson and gold silk, beneath which is a 
large picture of the birth of Christ: the altar 
itself is covered with crimson and gold silk, and 
is crowded with silver candlesticks. There is no 
room in the town for public gardens, but. the 
covered way from the Porta d’Esquina to the 
Olivenca gate is planted with trees, and each 
place d’armes has a fountain, and is tastefully 


tremely fine, commanding a view of the country 
for many miles in all directions. The town is 
furnished with water, brought from an eminence 
about 3 m. W, from it by an aqueduct constructed 
by the Moors, which supplies numerous fountains, 
one of which js of very large dimensions. In 
crossing the valley 1} m, in width, this aqueduct, 
has four tiers of arches, each above the other, 
making together 250 ft. in height. . It is sup- 





principal incidents of the play are founded on | ported by ‘strong buttresses; and, to add to its 
fact, but 80 deeply buried in remote antiquity, as | strength, it is built in a zig-zag direction. The 
to make it difficult to discriminate truth from | environs are fertile in grain, wine, oil, and fruit. 
fable, Saxo-Grammaticus, who flourished in the | Manufactures, arms and hardware. 

12yb century, is the carlicst historian of Denmark| Elvas was a post of great importance during « 
who relates the adventures of Hamlet, His ac-|the Peninsular war. Marshal Junot took pos- 
count is extracted, and much altered, by Belle- | seasion of it in March, 1808, and held it till it 
forest, a French author; an English translation of | was given up, under the convention of Cintra, in 


‘whose romance was published under the title of 


* «The Historye.of Hamlet ;’ and from this transla- 
. tion Shakspeare formed the groundwork of his 


. 


play, though with many alterations and addi- 
pone (Coxe’s Travels in the N. of Europe, 
v. 90.) 

ELVAS, a fortified city of Portugal, on the 
frontiers of Spain, prov. Alemtejo, 120 m. E. 
Lisbon, 12 m, W. Badajoz, on the railway from 
Lisbon to Badajoz and Madrid. Pop. 18,510 in 
1858, The town is picturesquely situated, on a 
hill covered with olive trees and orchards, between 
two other hills which command it, and_on which 
are the fortresses of Santa Lucia and La Lippe. 
‘These and the other defences of the town, reck- 
oned the chef-a’euvre of the Count de La Lippe 
Schomberg, and a model of their kind, render it 
so strong, that no impression could be made upon 
it, except by a large army and a regular siege. 
‘The principal street, Rua de Cadea, haa an 
antique, venerablé appearance, from the remains 
of Moorish houses and towers, The cadea, or 
prison, stands at one end, and opposite to it is 
the hospital for the townspeople, which is well 
conducted, and divided into wards, as in England, 
with separate apartments for infectious diseases, 
On the whole, however, the town is il] built, and 
the streets mostly narrow and dirty. _ The prin- 
cipal edifices are—the cathedral, arsenal, bomb- 
proof barracks for 6,000 or 7,000 men, and theatre. 
It has several éhurches and convents, with a 
eollege and a séminary. There are manufactures 
of arms and jewellery; but the principal de- 





August following, It has bomb-proof barracks 
for 6,000 or 8,000 men, and furnished the artillery 
and stores for the siege of Badajoz. The Duke of’ 
Wellington had a powerful telescope placed in the 
tower of La Lippe during the operations, by which 
the interior of the castle of Badajoz could be 
plainly looked into, and all the operations dis- 
covered. (Napier’s Peninsular War, i. 144, 160, 
202; ii. 126; iii, 510; iv. 185, 401.) 

ELY, a city of England, co, Cambridge, in the 
district called the Tae of Ely, on an eminence 
near the Ouse, 16 m. NNE. Cambridge and 724 
N. London by Great Eastern railway. Pop. 7,428 
in 1861, The city includes the parishes of Ely, 
Trinity, and St. Mary’s; the extra-parochial dis- 
trict of Ely college, and the chapelry of Chetis- 
ham, comprising, in all, an area of 17,480 acres, 
of which about 5,000 may belong to the city pro- 
perly. 80 called. The latter consists principally 
of one long street, with a market-place in the 
centre; several of the houses are built of stone, 
and have an antique venerable appearanac ; aud 
the place seems to have been but little affected 
by those changes that have so materially modified 
the appearance of most other: towns. Tt owes its 
entire distinction to its being a seat of a bishopric, 
established here in 1107, Its cathedral is one of 
the most celebrated in England. Being partly 
of the reigns of William Rufus and Henry I., 
and partly of subsequent periods, it displays a 
ingular admixture of the Saxon, Norman, pnd- 
English styles of architecture ; but notwithstand- 
ing the dissimilarity of its parts, it must, when 





pendence of the inhabitants is on the contraband | considered as a whole, be regarded as a truly 
trade carried on across the Spanish frontier. The | magnificent,cdifice. Its extreme length from E. 
Playa, or great square, is remarkable for a singu-| to W. is 535 ft.; the length of the transept is 
larly formed tower in front of the cathedral, and | 190 ft.; the height of the lantern on the summit 
the houses exhibit specimens of domestic archi- | of the dome over the celebrated octagon tower, is 
tecture from the days of Moorish splendour and }17@ ft.; the extreme height of the W. tower, one 
elegance down to modern times, Several of the | of .the finest in the kingdom, is 270 ft.; the — 
grotesque carvings are executed with great rich- | height of the E. front to the top of the cross is 
ness and delicacy, The rooms in the modern | 142 ft. It has many interesting monuments. St. 
houses are large, lofty, and paved with bricks | Mary’s chapel, contiguous to the cathedral, now 


“B5ee - EMDEN'., . 
Trinity church, was: commenced‘in the reign af 
_Fdward II, and is one of the’ most perfect strac- 
“qures of the age: it is 200 ft, in length inside, by 
46 ft, in breadth ; the height of the vaulted _roof’ 
being §0 ft.: it has neither pillars nor side aisles, 
but is’ bupported by strong buttresses, The 
eloigterg and, other buildings, which belonged to 
a monastery ‘founded here at a very early date, 
havé been long since demolished, with the ex- 
ception of the refectory, that has been converted 


‘ENGLAND AND WALES .£ 
thence derives is very insignificant, It has little 
communication with the interior’ of Germany,‘ 
except with E. Friesland-.and the co. oft Munster, 
of which it*continnes to be the emporium. “The 
import trade it formerly carried on. in colonial 

roduce has becn almost. entirely. transferred to, 
Amsterdam, Hambirg, and Bremen, whence it, ig 
supplied at second hand, - Its chief imports arg. 
hemp, potash, ard timber, from thé Baltic and: 
Norway. The imports of timber, are very con- 


ainto a deanery, The episcopal palace, near the |'siderable, the vicinity of Emden being singularly. 


W. end of the cathedral, retains few traces of its 
ancient architecture, The bishops of Ely for- 
metly possessed powers within the isle similar to 
those enjoyed by the bishop of Durham, appoint. 
ing their own chief justice and magistrates; but 
these were taken away by the act 6 and 7 Wil- 
liam IV. cap, 87, -The assizes are held here in 
{jie new shire hall, erected in 1821. Ely has a 
grammar-school, founded by Henry VIII; a free 
school endowed by a lady of the name of Need- 
ham; and a national school supported by volun- 
tary contributions. A consideratile Janded pro- 
perty left for the benefit of the city poor is vested 
m a body of incorporrted trustees, There is an 
earthenware and tobacco-pipe manufactory within 
the city; but the inhabitants are principally em- 
ployed in gardening, which ia extensively carried 
on in the vicinity, Ely sent two members to the 
H. of C, in the 28rd of Edward_L, but has not 
subsequently been represented. The Isle of Ely 
is included’ within the great level of the Fens, 
and is extremely fertile, 
‘ EMDEN, or EMBDEN, « sea-port town of 
Hanover, being the second in that kingdom in 
respect of sizé and importance; prov. Aurich, 
¢ap, eant., on the N, bank of the mstuary of the 
Ems, or rather of the bay called the ‘Dollart, 
15 m, SW. Aurich, and 46 m, WNW. Oldenburg, 
on the terminus of the railway from Hanover to 
the bay of Dollart, Pop. 13,170 in 1861. The 
town is surrounded by walls and wet ditches, and 
divided into the old town and the Faldemn; the 
latter being the best built. Emden has 6 churches 
one of which is a fine edifice, a council-house, 
judicial tribunal, ‘custom-house, exchange, com- 
mercial weighing-house, naval assurance office, 
. School of navigation, house of correction, orphan 
asylum, lying-in-charity, gymnasium, and societ 
of natural history, A navigable canal connects it 
with Aurich, and various others intersect the adja. 
cent country and the town, communicating with 
the port, The latter, which consists of two inner 
* harbours opening into an outer harbour, is large, 
but shallow; so that vessels drawing more than 
1k ft, ean enter it only at high water, unless 
lightened of a portion of their cargo. But the 
roadstead, which is well protected, has water 
sutticient to float vessels of any size, and the 
holding grownd is good. Emden has manufac~ 
tures of linen and linen yarn, stockings, tobacco, 
brandy, leather, hats, soap, and starch ; its herring 
fishery was formerly of considerable importance, 
and gmployed 1,300 hands, who took about 13,000 
tong of fish annually; but this branch of industry 
has greatly declined, and from 60 ships formerly 
engaged in it, the number is now reduced to 15, 
‘The general trade of the town has also declined. 
In the 16th century it had 600 sea-gging vessels ; 
and, in 1784, 273 of the aggregate burden of 
19,289 lasts, In 1863, the shipping had declined 
;to 105 sea and river vessels, chiefly cuasters, of a 
total burthen of 4,790 laste. By far the greager 
number of the vessels that now frequent the pert, 
are ‘inland craft, but there are also regular 
; Steamers to Hamburg, Hull, and Lomon, a 
‘Though Linden is a free port, the advantage’it 


t 





deficient if wood. ‘Tt: also imports: considerable 
quantities of French wine. - It chief &xports are. 
oats, wheat, beans, rapeseed, re, barley, herrings, | 
ates ‘cheese, gin, tallow, eney, wax, wool, aud 
es am pay ee 
Emagen belonged, in the Middle Agés, to the . 
counts of East Friesjand. it subsequently _be- 
came a Hanse town; but fell, in 1806, to Hot-- 
dand ; in 1809, to France; and iv 1814, to Prussia, 
The latter power-ceded if, #11815, to Hanover. 
* ENGLAND AND WALES, | This’ populous, 





‘wealthy, and important portion of jhe U. King- 


dom of Great Britain and Ireland, comprises the , 
most southerly, largest, and most fertile part of 
the island of Great’ Britain. It lies W. from and 
opposite to France, Belgium, Holland, and the 
S. parts of Denmark, between 49° 67” 80’, and 
55° 47’ N, Jat., and 1° 46’ E. and 5° 41’ W, long, ; 
being bounded by the German Ooéan on the 
and E.; by the British Channel on the S,; by 8 . 
George’s Channel and the Irish Sea on the a 
and on the NW, and N, by Scotland, from which, 
it is separated by a waving line extending in a 
NE. direction from the mouth of the Sark, in the 
NE, corner of the Solway Frith, by Peel and,' 
Carter Fells, and the Cheviots, to Carham, and 
thence along the Tweed to Berwick. Its SE. ex- 
tremity, at Dover, approaches to within 21 m. of 
the opposite coast of France, (See Britis Em- - 
PIRE.) Its shape approaches nearest to that.of a ‘ 
triangle, of which Barwick may be considered the 
apex, and a line from the Land’s End to the N. 
‘oreland (342 m.) the base; a line from the former 
along the W. side (426 m.), and from the latter ° 
along the E. side (834 m.) complete the figure. 
‘The sea-coast, if measured from ong headland to 
another, is about 1,200 m, in extent; but if its 
principal indentations are followed, it will be found : 
to be fully 2,000 m. The bays and harbours on 
the S. and W. shores are numerous, and some of 
them rank among the finest in the world; but on 
the E, side there are few that can be called safe, 
or easily accessible; the ports of London and 
Harwich being the gnly really good ones between 
the S. Foreland and the Tweed. ‘The area amounts 
to 58,320 sq: m., or to 37,324,888 statute acres, 
The area of England alone is 82,590,397, and that 
of Wales 4,734,486 statute acres, (Census of 
Hagia and-Wales, 1861, vol iii., General Report, 
1863, : . 
A. of the Country.—England ‘combines 
within itself all that is most desitable in scenery 
with all that is most necessary for the subsistence 
and comfort of man, ‘Although its features are 
moulded on a comparatively miaute scale, they 
are marked with ali the agreeable interchange 
which constitutes picturesque beauty. In some 
parts plains clothed in the richest verduré, wa- 
tered by copious streams, and pasturing innume- 
rable cattle, extend as far as the eye can reach; in 
others, gently rising hills and bending vales, fer-~~ 
tile in corn, waving. with woods, and interspersed. 
with flowery meadows, offer the most delightful 
landscapes of ruial opulence and beauty. Some 
tracts furnish prospects of the more romantic and 
impressive, kind; lofty mountaitls, craggy rocks, 
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deep dells, nartow ravines, and rumbling torrents ; 


nor is there wanting, as a contrast to these, scenes | byshire. Its 


in which ev 
“charm, the v 
‘vide uninhabited heaths’ 
scribed, p, 2.) 
__ the distinguishing peculiarity in the aspect of 
England is, however, the exuberance of its vege- 
tation, and the rich luxutiant 
lower and far most extensive portion. It owes 
this distinction partly, to nature and partly to art. 
The humidity and mildness of the climate main- 
tain'the fields in a constant state of verdure: in 
winter they are seldom covered with snoW, or 
Dlighted by long-continued frosts, and in summer 
theygare rarely'withered apd parched by droughts, 
In this respect England is as superior to the finest 
countries of continental Europe—to Italy and 
Sicily, for example—as she is superior to them 
and sto every other country in the amount of 
Jabour that has been expended in beautifying, im- 
proving, and fertilising her surface. It is no ex- 
Axveration to affirm, that thougands upon thousands 
of rfijlidns have been laid out.in making England 
what she now is, In no other nation has»the 
combination of beauty with utility been so much 
regarded, Though without apy extensive forests, 
‘England is extremely well wooded. The country 
.is postioned out into innumerable fields; and these 
‘being alt, or nearly all, surrounded with hedges 
ani tows of trees, it has, even in the best culti- 
- vated districts, a woody appearance, and sometimes 
almost resembles a vast forest, Since the middle 
of ldst century, a great deal bas been effected in 
this way, Mogt of the extensive, bare, and nearly 
‘ worthless commons, that were then everywhere 
met with, have been in the interval sul livided, 
enclgsed, and brought under, tillage; making a 
yustmddition to the productive. capacities of the 
" kingdom, and materially improving its appearance. 
* _ Angther peculiar feature ‘in’ the physivgnomy of 
England is the number and magnificence of the 
seatg of, the nobility and gentry. These superb 
munsions, many bf which are venerable from their 
antiquity, and. all‘of which are surrounded with 
* fine fe and grounds, give to the country an 
‘appehfance of age, security, and wealth, that we 
should in vain look’ 
houses and cottages have niostly also a substan- 
tial, jcomfortable Took; and evince that taste for 
“rurak beauty, neatness, and cleantiness, that,emi 
neutly distinguish their occupiers. 

‘Tie number, and the prodigious size and splen- 
dourof yaany of the cities and towns of England, 
justly excite the afmiration and astonishment of 
forciguers, and even of “nati 
chosén geats.of opulence, art, science, and civilisa- 
tion All the gratificgtions that wealth can com- 
mang, of the caprices of taste or fashion require, 
may,theré be had m the utmost piofusion; at the 

* same time that art and: industry are carried in 
thgng to the Highest perfection’ to which they have 

¢ attained, and are aided by every invention and 
diseqvery, how remote ‘the country or distant the 
ara of their origin; a oe 

i of the Country—Though the moun- 












. taing of England no where attain au alpine eleva- 
tion,*they form’ one of its most interesting, as well 
a8 mpst prominent features, The principal chains, 

’ .whigh are found in its N. and W. portions, have 
reqayed’ the names’ of the. Pennine, Cumbrian, 

* Cambrian, and Devonian ranges. The first of 

thesq. ranges extends from the Scottish 
wk is connected Pith the Cheviota, S., 6 


‘near Degby: Yt ogcupies the W. portion of the 
cos, @f ‘Northambérfand, Durham, 
the "E. portion «of Cumberland, 
7 8 . 
‘ Aye eentee stan 3 = 
ws : 





r any where else, The farm-} 


situde of black barren moors and | confines 


appearance of its| and the modern railway between 


They are the f 
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and York, atid | E. and the rivers Derwent and Trent on the 


Westmorland, | generally speaking, 
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Shunnor Fell, on fhe 
of Yorkshire (2,829 ft.); Great’ Whdm- 


(Aikin’s England De-/ side (2,385 ft.); Ingleborough’ (2,361 ft.) ; and 


Pen-y-Gant (2,270 ft.), in Yorkshire: at either 
end, however, the range declines considerably, so 
that at the part traversed by the old Roman wall, 
ewcastle and 
Carlisle, its height does not exceed 445 ft,; and 
on the S. side, where the Liverpool and Leeds 
Canal is conducted across it, the elevation is not 
more than 500 ft.; still further 8., the Derbyshire 
portion of the chain again becomes more elevated, 
attaining at Castleton and Great Axehill, 1,751 
ft.; and at the Weaver Hill, near Ashbourne @he 
S. extreme), 1,154 ft. The’ breadth of the rage 
between Sheffield and Macclesfield is about 22 jn 
and it comprises, in this portion, some very 





turesque scenery; but such is very far from bi ny 


the character of the N. portion of this mounthin 


system, which may be generally described as wath’ 


rounded summits, of gradual ascent from cit er 
side, having a scanty peat soil, covered mogly 
with ling, and undulating in dreary successi m3 
the patches of green sward being few and far be- 
tween, and the aspect of the whole cheerless me 
monotonous, With the exception of the ‘Phashes 
and Severn, most’ 6f the great rivers of England 
have their sources in this chain: being mich 
pearer the W. than the E, side of the island, the. 
rivers that rise in its E. acclivities have generally’ 
the longest course, and are the largest and most. 
important, Of the latter, the Tyne, Tees, the 
affluents of the Ouse, the Aire, Don, and Trént 
are the principal; the Eden, Ribble. and Merjey 
are the principal rivers flowing W. from fhe 
Pennine chain. The beautiful Wale of the E len, 
which separates the Pennine from the Cumbrian 
range, gradually expands into the Cumbrian 
plain, which extends N. to the Solway Frith, ahd 
occupies the whole tract from Brampton, Croglin, 
and wick, at the base of the Pennine chain 
W. to the sea, comprising an area of about 300,000 
acres, On the E. side of the Pennine chain, 
from its N. extreme to the Coquet, the distript, 
though hilly, has tolerably good pasture, and cot 
prises a few breadths of well-cultivated land; 3S. 
of that stream, a large foorland tract extends 
through Northumberland, the middle of Durh: 
and Yorkshire, to the Holm Moss in Cheshite, 
varying in breadth from 10 to 30 m., and in pi 
vation from 500 to 1,000 ft.: “its N” is its mdst 
sterile portion; but the whole tract consists oft a 
serics of monotonous wastes, furrowed, in the two 
|. cos. by a few narrow glens only : towards the 
S., these widen and become more frequent, but, 
without much affecting the general aspect, whith 
is preserved, for the most part, through the mide 
extent of the district. Betwixt it and the sta 
are the vales of the Tyne and Tees, and the great 
Yorkshire plain; the ‘latter extending N. and §, 
between 60 and 70 m., with an erage breat 
of between 14 and.20 m,: it widéns towards the 
S.,.and ‘everywhere presents a gently undulati ng 
surface of fertile and well-cultivated land. The 
E, moorlands and wolds, bounding the York plain 
on that side, have, at their N. limit, the fertfe 
vale of Pickering, extending about 35 m, E. add 
W., and 10 m.in the opposite direction. It pre- 
sents the appearance of a drained Jake, enclos¢d. 
betweer the Hambleton hills and the Yorkshife 
wolds, The -last-named tract, together with the 
Lincoln wolds, S: of the Humber, oceupy abogt 
half the space between the German Ocean on the 






they form good pasture lan 


highest summits are Cross Fell! in, 
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ton the N, than the 8. side, 


interspersed in parts by a few sterile moors, and, 
in others, by moderate breadths of good arable 
land, The plain of Holderness, N. of the Ham- 
ber, and extending from the base of the wolds to 
the sea, has a strong clayey soil, producing heavy 
crops of wheat and beans, as well as luxuriant 
pasture, and ranks amongst the most productive 
districts in the kingdom. An alluvial tract, of 
somewhat similar character, also extends along the 
base of the Lincoln wokls between the Humber 
and Wash, The low line of coast, forming the E. 
limits of these tracts, has a submarine forest 
stretching along it, which is traceable for t or 2 
m. in breadth between. the high and low water-' 
marks, ; 

The Cumbrian group of mountains occupies 
the central and §, portions of Cumberland, the 
W. and largest portion of Westmorland, and the 
N. and insulated portion of Lancashire. It ex- 
and 8, about 37 m., and KE, and W. about 

It. contains the most elevated summits 
$n the kingdom, and is intersected by deep nar- 
row glens, some of which are occupied by lakes, 
that radiate in all directions from the central 
pertion of the mass, 30 as to form several distinct 
ranges: the whole system declines more rapidly 
The highest and 
most remarkable summits are, Helvellyn (8,035 
ft.), Seafell (8,166 ft.), Bowfell (2,911 ft.), Conis- 
ton Fell (2,577 ft,), High Pike (2,101 fc), in the 
central part of the group; at the N. extreme are 
Skiddaw and Saddleback (3,022 ft. and 2,787 ft. 
respectively) ; and at the SW. end, Blackcombe 
rises 1,919 ft. above the sea. The Cumbrian 
mountains are mostly bold, steep, and rugged ; 
their slopea are in genoral covered with a fine 
green sward, affording good pasture for sheep, and 











. have little of the tame, monotonous character that 


belongs to the Pennine range. Except in some 
of the glens, opening on the N, and W, sides, the 
cultivable land among these mountains is not 
very considerable, ‘The lakes embosomed in these 
mountains rather resemble the reaches of a large 
river than the expanded tigure usually considered 
as belonging to a lake. Winander Mere, the most 
extensive of these sheets of water, is between 10 
aud 11m. long, and from 1 to 14 m. broad, with a 
depth, in some parts, of 385 fathoms. It has 13 or 
14 small islets or holms, the largest of which 
contains about 30 acres; its area, including these, 
is about 2,574 acres, Ulswater, the next in size, 


-is about 84 m, in length, by 1 m. at the broadest 


part, and zigzags in a NE. direction from Pater- 
“dale, Derwentwater, Bassenthwaite, Buttermere, 
Waswater, Ennerdale, and Coniston Mere are the 
names of the more considerable amongst the re- 
mainder: all of them abound in fish, chiefly 
trout, perch, pike, aud eel; Ulswater and one or 
two of the smaller tas have char; aid Bassen- 
thwaite salmon, which find their way thither by 
the Derwent. The scenery of the district occu- 
pied by the Cumbrian mountains is perhaps the 
inost interesting and romantic of any in England : 
and in many parts, as at the head of Ulswater 
and the Kirkstone Pass, between that lake and 
Winander Mere, it assumes features of great 
power and magnificence, The line of road be- 
tween Ambleside and Keswick, through the vale 
of St. John; is also interesting for its picturesque 
and beautiful scenery, well-known through the 
‘poems and delineations of Southey and Words- 
worth, 

The Cambrian mountains extend on the W. side 
of the kingdom, from the Irish Sea to the Bristol 
Channel, cceupying nearly the whole of Wales, 
Of these, the Snowdonian range is the chief: its 
principal chain stretches NIL and SW., the whole 
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Jength of Caernarvonshire, from Penmanmawr on 
the N. to the point of the peninsula of Lleyn on 
the S. Several of its summits exceed 3,000 ft. in 
height: that of Wyddva (the highest pinnacle of 
the huge mountain mass bearing the general name. 
of Snowdon) has an elevation of 3,571 ft.; and 
commanils a view of surpassing grandeur, which 
is only limited by the horizon. Two or three other 
chains branch from this main one, in a S. direc- 
tion, many of whose summits reach 2,400 ft. and 
one (the Arennig Mawr) 2,809 ft, The country 
included between these ranges has a few pictur- 
esque and well-sheltered vales, stich as those of 
Festiniog and Dolgelley ; but its general character 
is that of a partially unreclaimed pasture tract, 
comprising most magi 
Anglesea, on its W. skie, has several small ridges 
and detached hills and peaks, but it cannot be 
called mountainous. On its E. side the beautiful 
vale of Clwyd extends between the Hicrathog 
hiUs and another parallel range stretching between 
it and the estuary of the Dee; the vales of Mold 
and Llangollen, also celebrated for their beauty 
and fertility, extend on.thé same side, towards the 
great Cheshire plain, : 

The Berwyn mountains stretch across the whole: 
principality, S. of the Snowdon ranges, from Llan- 
gollen to the middle of Cardigan Bay: the highest 
summit, Cader-Idris (2,914 ft.), gives its name to 
the portion of the chain between it and’ the sea, 
which narrows to a mere‘ridge, in parts, not more 
than 4 or 5m, across. The general character of 
the country comprised within the Berwyn range 
is of the same kind as thg former, though with 
Jess elevated and abrupt outlines*’ towards the 
yale of the upper Severn, and betaveen it and the 
Plynlimmon chain, a few strips of cultivated land 
occur, The famous mountain, whence this chain 
takes its name, is 2,463 ft, in height, and gives 
birth to the two great rivers, the Severn and Wye, 
flowing 8, to the Bristol Channel, and to the Rhei- 
diol, which has its embouchure a Aberystwith, on 
Cardigan Bay. From Plynlimmgn the chain ex- 
tends ina curve to the Bredden’ hills, W. of the 
Shropshire plain, whose higleat. sngomit reaches 
1,330 ft. The whole of the Plynlimmoen range is 
characterised by smooth gradual slopes, and a sue- 
cession of regularly en led summits, clothed with 
a fine green 'sward, fhat supports numerous flocks 
of a small fine-woolled breed of sheep. The hilly 
tract extending through the S.vof Shropshire to 
Wenlock Edge, may be considered «as a continu- 
ation of this range,"and is characterised by the 
same general features: its highest, summit (Clee 
Hill) attains 1,805 ft. The mbuntain region ex- 
tending S. of the Plynlitnmon chain to the Towy, 
and stretching E, and W. between the Wye and 
Dyfi, forms the largest waste in the kingdom, and 
consists of a succession of rounded, barren bills, 
enclosing vast morasses, amongst which a few 
spots covered with coarse herbage are sparingly 
scattered, and afford summer pasturige to a smail 
hardy breed of sheep: Dwggan Hill, near the 
centre of this cheerless region, is the highest sum- 
mit, and attains 2,071 ft. ‘The Epyut hills, on its 
S. border, enclose many strips of good arable land, 
and are themselves clothed with fine pasture; but 
the country on the W. side of this great waste, on 
to Cardigan Bay, is mostly of a rugged, desolate 
aspect, and comprises a series of table-lands, with 
broken surfaces and scanty vegetation. On the 
N. side the Ystwith, however, and along the 
courses of that stream and the Rheidiol, especially 
near Hafod, the scenery’ is picturesqué, and in- 
eludes many fine cataracts; and along the coast 
are several large pastue tracts of various degrees 
of fertility, S. of. this, on to St. David’s Head 
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and the Bristol Channel, the country consists 
mostly of unreclaimed table lands of unequal sur- 
face, with occasional ridges and detached hills, ail 

’ of arugged sterile aspect, with the exception of 
the district round Milford Haven and the Penin- 
sula of (ower, between the bays of Swansea and 
Caermarthen in the Bristol Channel, which are 
fertile and well cultivated. 

‘The Radnor and Black Forest ranges, that stretch 
8. from the centre of the Plynlimmon chain, on 
either side the Wye, are mostly covered with ver- 
duro, and form good sheep-walks : their offsets 
stretch into Herefordshire and terminate in that 
fertile and undulating plain. The districts on 
either side the range, especially the vales of the 
Wye and Usk, inelude .much cultivated land. 
Two other main ranges complete the Cambrian 
mountain system,—those of the Forest Fawr and 
Glamorgan: the former stretches through Caer- 
marthenshire and Brecknockshire to Abergavenny, 
on the Usk: the highest summits are the beacons 
named from those counties, which are respectively 
2,596 ft., and 2,862 ft. high, It comprises exccl- 
Jent and extensive sheep-walks, The Glamorgan 
range extends §. of the last, in an E, and W. 
Girectibn, from Pontypool on the Usk to Swansea, 
about 36 m., and in the widest part (from Merthyr- 
Tydvil to Llantrissent) about 15 m. ‘The summits 
ate mostly table-lands, with steep declivities on 
either sidé, intersected by deep narrow ravines, 
the whole having a rugged, cheerless aspect, but 
enclosing the most extensive coal and iron deposits 
in the kingdous, The tract between the two last- 
named ranges is ‘also of the same sterile character, 
and wholly untéclaimed ; but the plain stretching 

» from the g, declivity of the Glamorgan chain to 
the Bristol Chamel has arich productive soil, and 
“may, independently of its vast mineral treasures, 
be considered as the best and most fertile district 
of the principality. An alluvial tract, 3 or 4m, 
in width, extends from the Taff to the Monmouth 
jain, and-is of a #imilar character, The Welsh 
lakes are numerous, but for the most part small 
and uninteresting, rather absorbed by the majestic 
seenery rourd.them than forming one of its essen- 
. tial features, as is the ease with the Cumbrian 
Jakes, The Bala Pool, or Llyn Tegid, is the 
largest of the Welsh sheets of water, and extends 
4m. from SW. to NE., with af average breadth 
of Lm, and depth of 40 ft,: its waters cover an 
uneven rocky bed,sand are remarkable for their 
purity and clearness, In common with most of | 
the others, it abounds in red #out, pike, and eel; | 
but the gwyniad, or silver skate, is peculiar to it, 
The Dee issues from its NE. end, flowing by the 
vale of Llangollen and the Cheshire plain to the 
Trish Sea; the Clwyd and the Conwy, discharging 
on the same side; the Seiout, Maw, and Teify, in 
the St. George's, and the Towy, Wye, and Severn, 
in the Bristo! Channel, are the other chief rivers 
that originate in this the wildest and most moun- 
tainous portion of the kingdom. 

The Devonian chain, stretching through the 
SW. peninsula of England, between the Bristol 
and the British Channels, is the last that requires 
any especial notice in this sketch. Dartmoor 
Forest, forming its wildest and most elevated por- 
tion, is an unreclaimed and extensive waste, 
affording summer pasturage for the store cattle of 
the lower and more fertile tracts surrounding it: 
the whole may be considered as a table-land (the 









average height of which is above 1,600 ft,), with 

an unequal surface, rising in large rounded swells, 

with corresponding concavities, and strewed with 

large boulders and fragments of granite, which 

also rises through the soil int irregular masses, or 

oe Exmoor atthe NE, extreme of the range, 
Vou. I, 
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and considerable tracts intermediate between the 
two, are also unreclaimed, and for the most part of 
a sterile character. The same description also ap- 
plies to the central and northern parts of Corn- 
wall, onward to the Land’s End; but the less 
elevated districts on either side the range con- 
tain many extensive breadths of fertile land, 
more especially on the S, One of these, extend~ 
ing from Dartmoor te the sea, between the Dart 
and Yealm, and known as the South Hams, ranka 
among the most fertile corn districts in the king~ 
dom, The chain gradually declines from Dart~ 
moor to the Land’s End, and also becomes more 
contracted in that direction. The chief summits 
are—Dunkerry Beacon, on Exmoor (1,668 ft.), 
Cawsand Hill (1,782 ft.), Rippon Tor (1,549 ft), 
Butterton (1,208 ft.), all on Dartmoor; and in5 
Cornwall, Brown Willy (1,368 ft.), Carnmarth 
(849 ft), Carn Brea (697 ft.) ; and, lastly, the 
cape itself (about 70 ft.), The Taw and the Tor- 
ridge, which discharge in the Bristol Channel, and. 
the Fal, Fowey, Tamar, Plym, Dart, Teign, and 
Exe, descending to the British Channel, are the 
chief rivers of the district. On the N, coast sand 
accumulates rapidly in many of the creeks and 
inlets, forming in some places extensive dunes, 
beneath which the remains of ancient churches 
and villages have been discovered. On the beaches 
of Bude Bay, and a few others, this sand is chiefly 
composed of comminuted shells, and forms the 
chief manure of those localities, 

The surface features of the central region of 
England, whence her wealth and importance are 
mainly derived, though extremely diversified, are 
almost wholly devoid of the magniticence and 
romantic beauty of those previously described, 
The at plain of Cheshire and Shropshire, on 
its W, side, extends about 50 m,in aN, and 8, 
direction, and from 25 to 30m, in the opposite: 
afew heathy moorlands occur within its limits, 
but by far the greater portion is very fertile; the 
soil is either rich sand, of a reddish colour, or 
strong loam, This plain is remarkable for its ver- 
dare, and is one of the principal grazing districts, 
being largely appropriated to the dairy husbandry, 
Of a similar character are the vales of Severn, 
Evesham, and Gloucester. ‘The first of these ex 
tends about 70 m, on either side the Severn, with 
a breadth varying from 5 to 12 m,, and is alike 
fertile and beautiful. The district 8. of these last 
has probably the most broken and irregular sur- 


face of any part of the kingdom; it is, however, ~ 


for the most part fertile and well cultivated, Be- 
yond it are the Mendip, Quantock, and Black 
Down hills, and the fertile and beautiful vales of 
‘Taunton and Exe. . 
The basins of the Trent and Thames occupy 
the remainder of the central region: the former, 
in a general point of view, may be considered aa 
forming an extensive plain, with gradual swells 
and broad intermediate vales, but with very few 
remarkable elevations, The vale of Belvoir is 
one of its most fertile portions, In the district 
forming the basin of the Thames, and drained by 
that great river and its various tributaries, the 
surface is, for the most part, gently undulating, 
forming wide vales, often extending into plains: 
the principal elevations are nesr the vailey of the 
Thames, but ngne of their summits reach the 
height of 1,0Q0 ft. The geological character of 
the tract is greatly diversified, which causes a 
corresponding variety in the soils. These how- 
ever, on the whole, are of a light chalky na~ 
ture, and moderately fertile, with but few ab- 
solute wastes of any extent; the higher consti- 
tute the least fertile portions, most of which are 
obviously indebted to skilful cultivation end the 
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humidity of the dlimate for a great proportion of 
their productiveness. The most fertile tract is 
the vale of Aylesbury, which has a fine loamy 
soil, not surpassed in fertility by any in the king- 
dom, The chalk hills, which (with some inter- 
ruptions) range from the S, side of the Wash to 
the Thames, between Goring and Henley, to 
which part. the name of the Chiltern Hills applies, 
form the SE. limits of the basin, sloping gradu- 
ally in this direction to the Thames, but with 
many abrupt escarpments on the other; whence 
extensive views are commanded of the country 
between the basins of the Trent and ‘I'hames, 
through which the Ouse, Nen, and Welland flow 
NE, to the Fens, draining Bedfordshire, Hants, 
Northampton, and Rutland, in their course through 
a district possessing very few striking inequalities 
of surface, 

The courses of these rivers to their outfalls in 
the inlet of the German Ocean, called the Wash, 
are by channels and embankments, artificially 
formed, through the whole of the extensive Hat 
and marshy district known as the Fens. (See 
BeprorD Levet.) Deposits of mnd and sand 
are constantly and rapidly accumulating on this 
portion of the F. coast, so that it is not without 
considerable difficulty that the outfalls of the 
rivers are kept open, and the harbours accessible. 
Additions are always being made to the surfac 
the district, by encroachments on the sea. Within 
the 25 years from 1840 to 1865, no less than 
170,000 acres of fertile land, extending seaward 
between the ports of Boston, Wisheach, and Lynn 
Regis, were reclaimed in. this manner, 

The great plain SE. of the Fens, comprising 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, has an undolating 
surface throughout; but the inequalities are 
greater towards the N, extreme, where, in some 
places, an elevation of 200 ft. above the sea is 
attained, In this quarter it is not. very fertile, 
but it has been wonderfully improved ; and many 
parts of Norfolk and Suffolk that half a century 
ago were mere sandy wastes, have, by dint of 
marling and the introduction of the turnip culture, 
become among the best and most productive bar- 
ley lands in the kingdom, ‘The soil of Essex is 











class of wheat and bean Jands. ‘That portion of 
England extending from Bagshot Heath to Salis- 
bury Plain, and comprising both, may be con- 
sidered as a sort of elevated table-land, no part. of 
whieh, probably, is less than 300 ft. above the 
sea: Thorney Hill is 610 ft., and Westbury Down 
775 ft. Both these eminenees are on Salisbury 
Plain, the highest portion of the tract, This cele- 
brited plain extends about 22 nf. from E, to W., 
and 15 m, in the opposite direction ; it is traversed 
by many considerable depressions, and has a light 
scanty soil, ill-adapted to cultivation, but afford- 
ing good sheep-walks. The part of the conntry 
of this tract between Chichester and Southampton 
‘Water has a fair proportion of tolerably fertile and 
well-cultivated land; but further W., the Hants 
and Dorset downs occupy the surface nearly to 
Dorchester, and form a continuous heathy, dreary, 
and sterile tract, with but a scanty proportion 
even of sheep pasture. 

To the E. of the Anton river are the chalk 
ranges of the N, and $. Downs, which extend 
round the weald district of Su Kent, and 
Surrey; Beachy Head forming the E, extreme of 
8. Downs, and the bold chalk cliffs of the Dover 
Straits that of the N. Downs. The Alton Hills 
extend between and connect the two. ‘The first 
are clothed with fine pasture, and form excellent 
sheep-walks: at their base extends the fertile 
plain of Chichester, The tract of which the N, 
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Downs forms the W. portion is, sor the most part; 
well cultivated, and here and there attains con- 
siderable fertility, though, generally speaking, the 


soil is ms and arid, The weald district, en- 
closed by the last ranges, has in some parts an un- 
dulating uncqual surface; and there are a few de- 


tached hills that attain considerable elevation: 
taken as a whole, however, it may be considered 
as forming an extensive plain of about 1,000 sq. 
m, in extent, the more level portions of which are 
from 100 to 260 ft. above the sea, The soil is 
principally clay; in parts very stiff and adhesive, 
in others mixed With sand in various proportions, 
The whole is under cultivation, and includes 
many breadths of luxuriant pasture. At the E. 
extreme is Romney Marsh, an alluvial tract of 
about 50,000 aeres, which has been reclaimed 
from the sea, and is defended from its encroach- 
ments by embankments. This marsh is, for the 
most, part, remarkably fertile, 

Geology.—A brief sketch of the geological struc- 
ture of England will be best accomplished b 
commencing with the mountain ranges on its Ww. 
side, and thence following the general direction 
of the successive rock strata: of these, the primary 
and transition, or (as they are now more correctly 
designated) Plutonic and metamorphic formations, 
constitute the mass in the Cumbrian and Cam- 


f| brian groups, and that of the SW, peninsula, all 


of which have a general resemblance in their 
mincral composition, though presenting some 
points of local and minor difference : thus, granite, 
which is only traced to a very limhited extent in 
one or two parts of the Cumbrian system, and 
scarcely at all in Wales, is extenfively developed 
in the SW, peninsula, where it occupies a con- 
siderable part of the most elevated portion of the 
yrange, in large interrupted masses, from Dartmoor 
to the Land’s End; beyond which the Longship 
Rocks and the Scilly islands continue’ the for- 
mation in the same general direction, and are sup- 
posed (with much probability) to have once formed 
continuous portions of the range. ‘The veins of 
tin ore also appear to be limited.to this last dis- 
trict. Neither gneiss nor mica slate (so abundant 











‘in the Grampians) occur, to any extent, in either 
mostly a strong clayey loam, ranking in the first | 


of the ranges under consideration; clay and gray- 
wacke schists, of very various compositior! and 
texture, forming the prevailing rocks, in all of * 
them. The whole of these strata are traversed by 

; beds and veins of porphyry, bornblende, and trap, 
and are for the most part considerably inclined and 
contorted, everywhere. presenting indications of 
powerful disturbing causes, and of having been 
upheaved, but there are no traces of volcanic 
action. In the Carnarvonshire ranges elevated 
beaches occur at the height of 1,000 ft. and up- 
wards above the sea-level, which are formed of 
gravel and fragments of recent. shells, precisely 
similar to the present marine beaches, Similar 
beaches also occur on the N. coast of Cornwall 
and 8. coast of Devon, from 20 to 30 ft. above the 
present reach of the tides. 

‘The veins of tin and copper which intersect the 
strata in Deven and Cornwall make the SW. pe- 
ninsula one of the most important mining distriets 
in the kingdom, These veins, or lodes, have all 
a gencral E. and W. direction, and are intersected 
by others in an opposite (hence called cross- 
courses), which, by heaving or disturbing the 
regular course of the lodes, are often the cause of 
great perplexity and expense in mining opera- 
tions. A large dyke of this kind traverses Com- 








wall, from one coast to the other, through its 
chief mining district, intersecting and disturbing 
the course of every ‘one of its lodes. Besides these 
Jodes of tin and copper, which furnish the chief 
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mineral riches of this range, lead ore occurs in 
some of the cross-courses, and has been extén- 
sively worked at Beer Alston on the ‘Tamar, and 
one or two other localities: iron is also found in 
similar dikes near Lostwithiel in Cornwall, and 
at the Berryhead on the coast of Devon ; from each 
of which places many thousand tons are annually 
shipped for the supply of the Welsh furnaces, 

Plumbago and manganese occur on the F, side 
of Dartmoor, both which are worked to some 
extent, and shipped at Exeter for the manu- 
facturing districts. Porcelain, pipe, and common 
potters’ clay, are also prodnetions occurring in 
this tract, and are largely shipped for the Staf- 
fordshire and other potteries: granite and roofing 
slate_are also quarried in a few localities. This 
last forms the most important production in the 
corresponding rock formations of Wales, the quar- 
ries of Penrhyn and Llanberris, in Carnarvonshire, 
being the largest, and furnishing the finest slates 
in the kingdom, Some copper veins also occur in 
various parts of this group, though of very minor 
importance compared with those of Cornwail: in 
the Parys mountain, however, on the N. side of 
Anglesea, a very extensive deposit of that orc 
was discovered in the course of last century, and 
formed for a considerable period the most. pro- 
ductive mine in thé kingdom; it is still worked, 
though at present the produce is very limited, 
(See ANGLESEA.) On the W. side of’ the same 
island, Mona marble, or verd antique, is quarried 
for various ornamental purposes, at the termina- 
tion of a large porphyry dike which traverses the 
district. 

Jn the Cumbrian group, the most remarkable 
mineral production is the famous graphite, or 
plumbago, which occurs in an irregular pipe-vein 
at Botaller in Borrowdale. A few lead veins also 
occur, and are worked to a limited extent, on the 
NE, side of the range. At Coniston, copper veins 
are wrought on a small seale; and, near Ulverston, 
hematetic ore, which produces iron of a very 
ductile quality, which is nsed in the manufacture 
of carding-wire; a few quarries of roofing slate 
ate also worked in the same neighbourhood. Be- 
fond the limits of the three main groups we have 

deseribing, similar rock formations oeeur in 
a few isolated ridges, of which the most. prominent. 
are the Malvern Hills. that traver 2 
Worcester and Hereford; the Lickie Hill, NE. 
the last; the Charnwood range in Leicestershire ; 
and a few intermediate rocks along the N. side of 
Warwickshire, Basaltic rocks also occur in the 
Wrekin and Caradoc hills, and along the limits of 
the mountain line, both in Derby and Durham t a 
Jarge basaltic dike also traverses Yorkshire, from 
Middleton to the sea-coast S, of Whitby. 

The mountain lime and coal formations are the 
next in order, being limited on the W. by those 
Jast described ; and on the E, by the lias, which 
formation may be traced, by a waving but con- 
tinuous line, through the kingdom, from the NE. 
coast (between the mouth of the ‘fees and Whitby), 
by Charnwood Forest, Evesham, Gloucester, Bath, 
and Axminster, to the SW. coast at Lyme Regis. 
All the mineral riches of the kingdom, as well as 
the greater part of its manufacturing establish- 
ments, are situated on the W. side of this line, by 
which the three lower of what are usually termed 
secondary formations are limited. In the moun- 
tain line of the Pennine range are the chief lead 
mines of the kingdom: in that part of it which 
extends through Allendale and Alston Moor, on 
the F. side of Cross Fell, the ore occurs in E. and 
W. veins, that are heaved and disturbed by N. 
and §, courses, as those in Cornwall. In the 
Derby portion of the range many lead mines also 
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occur, that have been wrought from a very remote 
era; and others in the same formation in Flint- 
shire, near the estuary of the Dee. The coal 
fields to which England, and, indeed, the empire, 
is mainly indebted for her manufacturing sape- 
riority may be thus briefly enumerated. Those of 
Northumberland and Durham extend from the 
Tweed to the Tees, between the mountain line 
and the sea-coast: the most northerly has only 
been partially explored, and is worked, on a limited 
scale, chiefly for local purposes, The coal field of 
S. Northumberland and Durham extends about 
50 m. N. and S., with an average breadth of from 
12to15m, ‘The seams or beds dip SE., and erop 
out successively in an opposite direction, so that 
none of the beds extend through the entire limits 
of the district. The two thickest and best (high 
and low main) are 6 ft. thick, and are separated 
by strata of shale, sandstone, and smaller seama 
of coal, of the aggregate average thickness of 
360 ft, The mines in this district furnish annually 
4 vast quantity of coal, amounting to nearly one- 
third the produce of the United Kingdom. In 
the year 1864, there were raised from the mines 
of Durham and Northumberland not less than 
23,248,367 tons of coal, (Hunt, Robert, Annual 
Report on the Mineral Statistics of the United 
Kingdom.) Various and very discordant, esti- 
mates have been framed of the period that will 
probably be required to exhaust this vast deposit 
of fuel.” But the district has not been sufficiently 
explored to admit of such estimates’ being framed 
on any thing like solid grounds; and, no doubt, 
were any deficiency in the supply of coal appre- 
hended, methods would be found for materially 
diminishing the immense quantities now left in 
the mines, as well as for reducing the waste, 

‘The Whitehaven is a small but valuable field, 
between the Cumbrian mountains and the Irish 
Sea, under which the adits of several of its mines 
are driven: the coal is exported in considerable 
quantities to Ireland and elaewhere. The York- 
shire and Derby fields extend N. and 8. about 
70 m,, from Leeds onward ; their breadth, between 
Halifax and Aberford, being about 25 m., but it 
diminishes considerably through the Derbyshira 
part, to its 8, extreme, near Nottingham, 

Most of the coal raised in Yorkshire is consumed 
in its extensive woollen, iron, and hardware 
manufactories, and in the domestic economy of 
its numerous population. The Derby field sy 
plies, through the medium of canals, many of the 
midland cus. The Lancashire field is parted by a 
range of hills from that of Yorkshire, and extends 
along their base from Maeclestield to Oldham, 
thence N, to Rochdale and Colne, and W. to 
Prescott near Liverpool, having Manchester on 
its S. border. Coal 1s excavated in various parts 
of this extensive field, which affords all but in- 
exhaustible supplies for the various uses of the 
mest important manufacturing district in the 
kingdom. The produce of the Lancashire district, 
in 1864, amounted to 11,530,000 tons, 8, of the 
above, occur some smaller fields in Leicestershire 
and Warwickshire, in the vicinity of Ashby-de-la~ 
Zouch, Tamworth, Atherstone, and Coventry. 
The Staffordshire tield extends N. and §. about 
10 m,, with a breadth varying from 5 to 7 m, 
Numerous bed of coal are worked in various parts 
of this field, which also furnishes potters’ clay, 
and is the site of the potteries, The Wolver- 
hampton and Dudley ficld, in the same ¢o,, ex- 
tends about 14 m, N. and S., with an average 
breadth of 4 m., and is the most valuable of any 
in the central part of the kingdom, Two beds of 
ironstone, cach of considerable thickness, also tra~ 
verse the field, and supply the innumerable fur- 
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naces of the district. The whole rests on transition 
lime, abounding in beautifully preserved fossils. 
The total produce of coal of the districts of 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire amounted to 
11,459,850 tons in 1864, A few small fields also 
occur in Shropshire and Herefordshire, of which 
the chief is that of Colebrook Dale, 6 m, long hy 
2m, in breadth, This formation is also traversed 
by ironstone, and many furnaces and foundries 
are established in the locality, though of late 
years it has not maintained its former importance. 
The forest of Dean includes a valuable coal basin, 
which (geologically considered) is the most perfect 
of any; the different beds of coal and sandstone 
being regularly arranged in a rounded concavity, 
and resting on millstone grit and mountain lime : 
its extent is about 10 by 6m. The most S, of 
the English fields extends about m, with a 
breadth of 5 or 6 m., through the cos, of Gloucester 
and Somerset, on either side the Avon; but it 
is overlaid in many parts by more recent for- 
mations, and the coal seams are thin, and of in- 
ferior quality, ‘Ihe last of those valuable deposits 
now left to notice, and probably also the most 
extensive and important, is the great coal field of 
S. Wales, extending abaut 100 m, from the Usk, 
in Monmouthshire, through the cos, of Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen, and Pembroke, to St, Bride’s Bay, 
and comprising an area of about 1,200 sq. m. 
"Phere are 23 available seams, of the aggregate 
average thickness of 95 ft., arranged in a pro- 
Jonged. concavity, and dipping both from the N. 
and §, towards a central axis; the deepest part 
of the field being near Neath, where coal occurs 
700 fathoms below the highest portions of the 
seams, The quality of the yicld varies conside 
ably; that on the W. side being mostly what 
termed dry coal, and the other bituminous coking 
coal, adapteil to the smelting of iron ore, The 
total produce of coal in the South Wales and Mon- 
moutlishire district, in the year 1864, amounted 
to (0,976,500 tons, Extensive beds of iron also 
occur in this district, which is now the seat of the 
greatest iron-works iv the empire. 
The new red sand occupies nearly all the re- 
maining portion of the surface on to the lias: if 
consists of beds of clay; marl, gravel, sand, &e,, 
of various texture—the débris of older rock strata, 
Estensive deposits of gypsum, and vast and all 
but inexhaustible beds of rock salt oecur in this 
formation, which will be elsewhere noticed. The 
upper_secondary strata occupy the surface from 
the W. limits of the lias, previously described, to 
those of the chalk formation on the E.; which 
Jast has the same general direction, though form- 
ing a much greater curve, which terminates at 
either extreme of the lias, The strata included 
within these limits are of yery various character, 
and abound in fossil femains : in some parts they 
furnish fine freestone for building purposes; in 
others, lime, fullers’ eargh, and pipe clay. Their 
aguregate thickness has been estimated 
2,000 and 8,000 ft., all formed by deposition in an 
oceanic basin, as the character and abmdance of 
the fossil remains clearly indicate. ‘The green 
sand formation rests on those of the oolite, and is 
succeeded by that of chalk, both abounding in 
marine testaccous remains; the average thiekness 
of the-latter, when fully developed, being about 
1,000 ft. It occupies the S. coast, from the R 
culver Cliffs to Folkestone, and from Ts 










































former round the weald district, and frem the 
Jatter inland towards Salisbury, and thence over 
the Hampshire and Dorset downs nearly to Dor- 
chester, The Inkpen, in IEants (1,01f ft.), is the 
Jighest summit of the chalk, The general dip of 
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all the strata, from the lias to the chalk inclusive, 
js SE. and very gradual: a line from the N. es- 
carpment: of the chalk in Berkshire to the Malvern 
Hills would intersect the Basset edges of the 
entire series. The deposits above these are chiefly 
limited to the SE. cos., and have little of variety 
or well-marked character to distinguish them; 
the chief are those of the London and plastic 
clays, occupying the basin of the ‘Thames. For- 
mations of similar character extend along the 
sea-coast, from Brighton to Southampton, and 
oceupy a portion of the Isle of Wight. The sandy 
strata that occur in several of the S. cos., and 
known by the gencral name of Bagshot sand; 
the mixture of ferruginous sand and clay with 
chalk fraxments (crag) that occupy the E. parts 
Norfolk and Suffolk; and the still more recent 
al deposits of Holderness, the Fens, and 
Romucy Marsh; all obviously constituted of the 
s of older rock formations, and the latter re~ 
sulting from atmospheric, oceanic, and other pre- 
ontly existing influences now in active operation. 
There are other interesting geological phenomena; 
such as the boulders and fragments of rocks from 
the Cumbrian and Welsh mountains, that are 
strewed over some of the midland cos.; the beds 
of chalk, flint, and gravel, that occur at great 
distances from the main formations, and are found 
capping summits of others, wholly different ; and 
the remains of mammifcrous animals in the lime 
eaverns of York and Devon; such as those of the 
tinet species of the elephant, hywna, bear, &e., 
which must onee have ranged over the districts in 
which these relies are deposited, 

‘The only medicinal springs of importance are 
those of the cos, Derby, Gloucester, and Somerset, 
which will be found fully described under the 
heads of their respective localities, 

Climate.—The British sky is truly said by Taci- 
tus 10 be crebris imbribus ac nebulis foedum, but 

to be without the axperitas frigorum, (Vit. 
i The climate of England is chiefly 
by the abSence of extremes in tem- 
ture, by humidity, and by almost incessant 
riations within a limited range, peculiarities 
ascribable to the geographical position of the 
country, in contiguity with an extensive continent 
on the one hand, and a vast ocean on the other: the 
latter with nearly the same temperature throngh- 
out the year, and exerting an equalising influence 
over the contiguous atmosphere ; the other with 
a varying temperature, above that of the ocean in 
summer, and Jower during the winter months, 
Heuce the origin and direction of the prevailing 
winds at different periods of the year, according 
to which ever of those great surfaces exert most 
rarefying power: those blowing from the continent 
being comparatively dry, whilst those from the 
ocoan, being charged with its exhalations, bring 
the chief part of the rain that descends, 2-3ds of 
the whole of it falling on the W. side of the king- 
dom. Rains are more prevalent during the 
summer and autumnal months, when the higher 
relative temperature of the continent, and greater 
rarefaction of the atmosphere in contaet with it, 
cause aérial currents from the ocean to set in that 
direction, in order .to supply the comparative 
‘acuum ; whilst the E, and NE, winds, that fre- 
quently ‘prevail in winter and spring, are attri- 
butable to the higher temperature of the sea at. 
those perieds. According to a series of observations 
made under the direction of the Royal Society, 
the SW, is the most frequent wind in every month 
of the yéar, but is more prevalent in July and 
August than in any other; the NE. prevails most 
in Jan., and from March to June, inclusive; whilst 
the NW. is most frequent from Nov. to March, 
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and least so in Sept. and Oct. It also appears, 
from the same observations, that rain is less pre- 
valent in March than in Nov., in the proportion 
of 7 to 12; in April than Oct., in the ratio of 1 
to 2; and in May than Sept., in the ratio of 
8 to 4; hence the summer, autumn, and earlier 
part of winter, are the most humid portions of 
the year. The minor differences of climate that 
exist within the kingdom itself are wholly in 
accordance with the above views and observations. 
In Cornwall, the annual average quantity of rain 
falling is 45 in., and in the W. part of the kingdom, 
it is found to vary from 30 tg 51 in,; 
counties, and also in the metropolis 
‘ity, the quantity is only 
25 in,; whilst Norfolk has, in all probability, the 
Jeast humid climate in the kingdom, As yet, 
however, sufficient data do not exist to make other 
than an approximate calculation of the average 
that falls in any of the districts, and of course 
the general average of the whole can only be 
stated in the same qualificd way. The estimate 
made by Dr. Dalton appears to be, on the whole, 
the most precise and satisfactory on this point; 
and he makes the whole annual gnantity falling 
on the surface of England and Wales, 31 in.; to 
which he adds a depth of 5 in. supplied from the 
atmosphere in the form of dew, and calculates that 
23 in, of the whole are carried off by evaporation, 
and the remaining 13 in. through the medium of 
the various rivers to the ocean, There has been 
previously noticed the limited range of the ther- 
mometer, which at the coldest period (Jan.) sel- 
dom falls much below the freezing point, and at 
the warmest (July and Aug.) as rarely rises higher 
than 80 Fahr., though occasional instances of 
greater variation may be cited, In the COS. 

’ from their contignity to the sea on either side, 
the range is still more limited, rarely exceeding 
78° or falling more than 3° or 4° below zero; so 
that their mean annual temperature is within 2° 
or 3° of those on the 8. coast, In a general view, 
however, the influence of the ocean in tempering 
the atmosphere (as well as in the humidity it 
imparts) is greatest on the W. side of the king- 
dom, and most so within the limits of the SW. 
peninsula; the temperature of the occan on that 
side being, during the coldest season, rarely so 
low as 50°, whilst that of the German Ocean, on 
the other, except in the height. of summer, seldom 
excceds 45 Fahr. On the whole, the most obvious 
difference that occurs in the local climates of the 
N. and 8, parts of the kingdom is the lateness of 
spring in the former as compared with the latter; 
at an average about a fortnight between the cos, 
N. of the Mersey and Humber, and those of th 
Sand SW. The local effect of the W. mountain 
ranges is considerable, and tends to increase, in a 
greater ratio than would otherwise be the case. 
the quantity of rain falling in their vicinity ; but, 
asa whole, the elevation of the surface is no where 
80 considerable as to have any remarkable in- 
fluence on the general character of the climate. 
"The fens on the LE. coast, aud the wolds of Kent 
and Sussex, are the only tracts of any extent 
where the superfluous moisture would, but for 
artificial means, be retained long enough to 
generate miasma. In almost every other part of 
the country the surface has sufiiciont clevation 
and inequality to facilitate the free percolation 
of water, and to conduct the superfiuicy by natural 
means to the numerous streams that intersect it: 
so that no where can its physical structure be 
said to exert an injurious influence on the climate. 
The more general enclosure and cultivation of 

the surface within the last century must also have 
greatly augmented these facilities, and improved 
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the salubrity of the climate, which, however, as 
regards its chief charactéristics, seeprs to be much 
the same as when Cxsar and Tacitus described it. 
There appears but little foundation for the notion 
once prevalent that the climate has deteriorated. 
and become colder; an inference from the fact of 
vineyards having once been cultivated to some 
extent in various parts of the country. The same 
accounts also prove that verjuice formed no incon- 
siderable part, and in some summers constituted 
the only produce of these vineyards. It is pro- 
bable that a better result than this might be ob- 
tained in the present day, were favourable spots 
selected, and any probable advantage to be derived 
from the culture of the vine. The mean daily 
range of the thermometer on an average of the 
whole year has been estimated at 11° for the me- 
tropolis, 14° for the midland counties generally, 
and 8° for Cornwall; but the extent of the daily 
range of course varies with the different seasons, 
being greatest when the sun has most influence, 
and the processes of evaporation and radiation are 
in most active operation. The mean difference 
between the coldest and the warmest months of 
the year has been stated at, for London 26°, Corn~ 
wall 183°, and England generally 243°; but these, 
and similar calculations, can only be considered 
as probable approximations to the truth, deduced 
from such series of observations as exist ; which, 
however, are far too few and limited to make fur- 
ther details or generalisations of any practical 
utility. 

The great drawbacks upon the climate are the 
prevalence of cold, biting NE. winds in April, 
May, and June, which frequently render them 
the most disagreeable season of the year; and 
the oveasionnl occurrence of wet summers and 
harvests. The crops in England are very rarely 
injured by droughts; but they not unfrequently 
suffer from excess of humidity. In Cornwall, 
where the climate is most equal, and the winters 
the mildest, the moisture and coolness of the sum- 
mers are such that the fruit is inferior in flavour 
to that raised in the more E. and midland coun- 
ties at the same time that it arrives later at 
maturity. 

Vegetable Productions.—The Flora of the king- 
dom comprises between 1,400 and 1,500 indigenous 
species of phancogamous plants, of which upwards 
of 100 belong to the grass family : these, together 
with the furze (Ulex europrus and nanus), the 
three common heaths (tetraliz, cinerea, and 
garis), and the different kinds of rushes and sedges, 
occupy a very large surface, and perhaps cha- 
racterise better than any other the nature and 
cupabilities of the tracts they occupy. Tke oak 
(Quercus robur) is the king of native British trees, 
and supplies the timber of which our finest ships 
are built, Hence the oak is intimately associated 
with the maritime glories of England. Take it. 
for all in all, it is probably the best timber of 
which we have any certain knowledge. Some is 
harder, some more difficult to rend, and some less 
capable of being broken across; but none contains 
all the three qualities in such great and equal 
proportions ; and thus, for at once supporting a 
weight, resisting a strain, and not splintering by a 
cannon-shot, it is superior to every other timber. 
In favourable, soils it will flourish at an elevation 
of 700 ft. The ash, alder, and hawthorn thrive, 
under similar circumstances, at 800 ft.; the fir 
(P. sylvestris—the only indigenous species) at 
1,000 ft,; the mountain ash, and some of the 
smaller and prostrate varieties of the willow tribe, 
ascend nearly to the highest summits; whilst the 
hornbeam, lime, maple, poplar, and elm flourish 
only in localities much less elevated than any of 
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the preceding. The hecch and sycamore reach 
7 and 800 ft. respectively ; but these, though 

ig perfectly naturalised, are foreign introduc- 
tions, as are also the larches, pines, chestnut, 
horse-chestnut, and many others that fiourish and 
attain to considerable size in the extensive parks 
and plantations of the kingdom. Of indigenous 
fruits, the list is very scanty; the pear, crab, 
mediar, wild cherry, bullace, raspberry, ‘black- 
berry, gooseberry, currant, strawberry, and eran- 
berry, being nearly, if not quite, all that can be so 
called ; and the greater part of these, in their na- 
tural state, can scarcely claim to rank as such in 
the more common acceptation of the word, 

Every one is ready to admit that England is 
indebted to commerce, or to her intercourse with 
other nations, for a very large proportion of her 
superior wealth and comforts, But it will be 
found on examination that her obligations in this 
respect, are really much greater than is generally 
supposed. England is not only indebted to foreign 
countries for mere luxuries and supertluities, but 
for the greater part of those plants and vegetables 
that supply the largest portion of the food of her 
inhabitants, England has received from abroad 
bread coms, potatocs, garden stuffs and fruits, 
with hops, turnips, anda vast variety of useful 
and ornamental vegetable products, But it is the 
good fortune of England that most of these are so 
admirably suited to the soil, that, unless the con- 
trary were known, they might be supposed tu be 
indigenous, Those species of fruits that require a 

werful sun to bring them to maturity do not. 
indeed, answer in our climate, except artificial 
means be eniployed in ripening them, But the 
more useful kinds attain to perfection. * Solon 
prater oleam vitemque, et cetera culidioribus terris 
oriri sueta, patiens frugum, Sicundum ; tarde mix 
tescunt cité proveniunt ; eademque utriusque rei 
caus, multus humor terrarumque calique? (‘Vacit. 
Agric, § 12.) 

Of the smaller herhaccous plants it remains 
only to notice a few most characteristic of the 
features of an English landscape, or which are 
otherwise distinguished for their beauty and rarity. 
Of these, the various grasses that may almost be 
said to be in a state of constant growth, and to 
cover so large a portion of the surface, in a literal 
sense, with perpetual verdure, claim precedence 
of flowers, the daisy, primrose, cowslip, violet, and 
Jesser celandine, are the most common and most 
universal favourites ; next which, perhaps, the 
woodbine, eglantine, hyacinth, harebell,'and gold- 
cups, contribute more largely to the adornment of 
the scenery, Of the less common kinds, the tama- 
tisk, musk, gentian, and a few others, are limited 
to the SW. peninsula ; the hop, briony, and phea- 
sant eye, to the midland cos, ; the juniper, par- 
nassia, and a few others, to the more clevated 
regions of Wales and the N. cos, ; and the water 
lily can only be considered in its native locality 
when expanding its fine flowers on the surface of 
the Cumbrian lakes. ‘The foxglove, henbane, hem- 
Jock, nightshade (Atropa), and the Ciewta virosa 
of the Cambridye fens, are almost the only species 
that possess active medicinal qualities, ‘The woad, 
madder, teazel, hop, fiax, buckwheat, clovers, tares, 
and melilots; together with the carrot, parsnip, 
cabbage, sea kale, and asparagus, comprise the 
chief indigenous species available for economic: 
purposes ; whilst the misletoe and ivy claim a 
passing notice from traditional associations, Of 
eryptogamous plants there exist about 300 distinct 
species of moss, and upwards of 500 of Alga, that 
is, lichens and sca weeds: two or three of the 
lichens are identical with those extensively used 
as dyes, but they scureely occur anywhere in suf- 
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ficient abundance to be worth collecting. Various 
species of sea weed are thrown abundantly on some 
parts of the sea-coast, and collected aa a manure, 
but are seldom converted into kelp or barilla. 
Zoology.—Without recurring to an older geolo- 
gical period, when the animals, whose bones are 
found in the limestone caves of Yorkshire and 
Devon, occupied the country, we find that, within 
a comparatively recent period, it was in a great 
degree overspread with vast forests, the abodes of 
many wild animals, which, as well as their coverts, 
have now wholly disappeared. The bear may be 
traced ag an inhabitant of these down to a.v,1057, 
and may have existed later: the beaver to [188, 
when its habits were noticed and described by Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis, as witnessed by him on the 
‘Teiti: many notices of wolves occur so recently as 
the reizn of Edw. [., notwithstanding the war of 
rpation waged against them by Edgar. ‘The 
New Forest in Hampshire was the latest resort of 
the wild boar, which must have been extirpated 
during the period of the last civil war: the wild 
cat has disappeared from its latest haunts—Cum- 
berland and Westmorland—within living memory, 
but is still found in Scotland. The wild ox (Urus) 
has only escaped a similar fate. by having been 
preserved as a curiosity in Chillingworth Park 
near Berwick, and in one or two other localities, 
where this fierce and distinct breed (with cream- 
coloured hide, black muzzle, and downward-bent, 
horns) may still be seen, The stag, fallow deer, 
and roe have also been saved by similar inter- 
ference and protection, The indigenous quadru- 
peds now existent in a wild state are—the fox, 
badger, poleeat, beech and pine martens, otter, 
weasel, stoat, hedgchog, mole, land and water 
shrews, squirrel, hare, rabbit, dormouse, field and. 
water lemmings, black rat, common field and har- 
vest niice, and six species of the bat tribe. Of 
cetaceous mammalia, the razor-back and porpoise 
are the only species that occur with any fre- 
queney, though such lists as comprise stragglers 
notice thirteen or fourteen others, as of occasional 
occurrence on the coasts. The Norway rat is an 
ertained immigrant, which has warred with the 
indigenous species, and made it by far the scarcest 
of the two, ‘The domesticated avimals and poul- 
try will be noticed under another head, The great 
bustard appears to be almost the only species of 
bird that has been banished from the kingdom 
by the extension of enclosures and cultivation ; 
although the bittern anil two or three others have 
become scarcer, and have wholly deserted many 
of their ancient haunts, yet they may still be met 
with, whilst the former has wholly disappeared 
from its latest locality, the Wiltshire downs, 
Pennant, in 1777, notices bustards as occurring 
in flocks of fifty or more, on most of the open 
tracts of the S. and K. counties, from the Dorset 
downs to the ire wolds. Of those species 
which are either indigenous or habitual visitors, 
20.are birds of proy ; of gallinaceous birds (grouse, 
pigcons, &c,) there are 0 species ; of insessores, of 
the tooth-billed tribe (shrikes, ouzels, &c.), 833 of 
the conical-billed tribe (finches, &c.), 34; the 
climbers (woodpeckers, &e.) include 9 species 5 
the sissirostres (swallows, &¢.), 7; the wading 
tribe, 60 ; and the swimming water-fowl, 78 spe- 
cies. In all, 274 species have been enumerated 5 
the numbers of land and water-birds being nearly 
equal—a singular circumstance, attributable to the 
insular position and extensive coast-line of Eng- 
land. Puffins’ eggs on some parts of the Welsh 
coast, and in a few other localities, are objects of 
some traftic. The different species of fish frequent- 
ing the seas, Jakes, and rivers of England, have 
been estimated at about 170; a large portion of 
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these, as well as of birds, are migratory. The more 
important species will be subsequently specified. 
There are between 450 and 500 species of testacéa; 
of which the oyster, scallop, cockle, periwinkle, 
whilk, limpet, and muscle, are the principal edible 
kinds, The crustacea include the crab, lobster, 
crawfish, prawn, and shrimp; but the former are 
limited to the more rocky portions of the coast. 
Upwards of 10,000 insects have been enumerated 
by Mr. Stephens, whose catalogue docs net how- 
ever inclade the whole. Of these diptera (flies) 
comprise about 1,700 species, hymenuptera (bees, 
wasps, &c,) 2,000, coleaptera (beetles) above 3,000, 
and lepidoptera (butterflies, moths, &c.) about 
1,900. “None of the latter is of any great size; but 
several of the British butterflies can boast of con- 
siderable beauty and varicty of hue, Annelides 
comprise the medicinal an@ horse-Icech, &c. Ra- 
diated animals and zoophytes are abundant. 

In the order of reptiles England is fortunately 
very deficient, The hawkshill turtle has occa- 
sionally been found wandering near our northern 
coasts, and twe instances of the coriaceous turtle 
having been caught on the western shores are re- 
corded by Borlase, Of the more elegant fami 
of lizards, one species only, the Lacerta agilis, 
admitted by some authors; others, like Ra 
sider that under this name are included 
five distinct species (see Linn. Trans,, vol. v. p. 49), 
@ supposition much more probable than the first, 
The efts are common ; two specics inhabit our 
clear ponds, where they may be seen swimming 
about in summer, while the other is strictly terres~ 
trial, and is met with at the roots of thick rank 
weeds, growing on the side of walls, or among 
rubbish. ‘Che only serpents are—I, the common 
snake; 2, the viper; and 3. the blind-worm, The 
first is harmless, and never exceeds 4 ft. in length. 
Although habitually inhabiting the land, it is yet 
known to enter the water, and to swim with fa- 
cility. Considering its fecundity (it lays from 10 
to 20 eggs), it is surprising that the snake is not 
more frequent; but it has a deadly enemy in the 
hedgehogs which feeds upon this reptile; thus 
establishing the fact that as the hedgehog, in its 
own tribe, represents the real hog in the order of 
Ungulata, so there should be some striking point 
of agreement between them. The viper is the 
only reptile in England whose bite is poisonous, 
‘There are three or four prominent varicties, which 
some haye considered different species ; but most 
modern naturalists regard them but as one. Last- 
ly, the Anguis fragilis, or blindworm, is also of 
rare occurrence, and probably derives its name 
from the smallness of its eyes: the body is greyish, 
with two dark brown stripes upon the back; the 
belly also is brown; and the usual length of the 
animal isa foot. Of the batrachian reptiles, or true 
amphibia, the list is cqually scanty, comprising 
only the frog, toad, and natterjack: all these are 
perfectly harmless, useful in the economy of na- 
ture, and serviccable even to man. 

Population and Civil Divisions—Since the days 
of the great Alfred, England has been divided into 
counties or shires, and these again generally into 
hundreds, and always into parishes. Sometimes, 
however, instead of being divided into hunéreds, a 
co. is divided into wards, as is the case in the N, 
counties: sometimes it is divided into ridings (a 
corruption of trithings), as is the case with York- 
shire; and sometimes into lathes and Sokes, as in 
Kent and Lincoin, The subjoined table shows, in 
alphabetical order, the whole of the counties of 
England and Wales, their area in statute acres, 
the number of inhabited houses, and the popula- 
tion (exclusive of army and navy) according to 
the census taken on April 8, 1861 :— 
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Area | Inhabited | Population 
Acres ‘Houses | Ap- 8, 1862 
‘Bngland and Wales |37,324,883 | 3,789,505 |20,066,224 
. [32,590,397 | 8,513,481 [18,954,444 
if arragiase | “226074 | 151117780 
Bedford.» «| 295,582 195,287 
Berks . . . 451,210 176,256 
Buckingham) 1} 466/932 167/993 
Cambridge > 1} 595°182 176,016 
Chester. 21] 207,078 505/498 
Cornwath > 1} 873;600 369,390 
Cumberland >] 1,001/273 205,276 
Derby. || ’65a\803 339/397 
Devon > : — ¢} 1,657,180 584.373 
Dorset 21} 6321025 1887789 
Durham’. 1] ga2'476 
Esex . 2 1] 1,060/549 
Gloucester 1 1 | "805/102 
flereford S| 534,823 
Hertford, >| 391141 
Huntingdon: ?{ 229/544 
jKent | Lf aougi9] a 
{ Lancaster «| 1,239,221 438,503 | 2,429,440 
‘Leicester 1] “siaies| “si’saa| 2377412 
Linco. > 1] 4,775,457] S626 | 412°246 
Middlesex 2 [] “ismis6] 979°153 | 2,206/485 
Monmouth © 1) asiao9} —salor7 | "y7a%eaa 
Norfolk «| 1,354,301 96,672 434,798 
|Northampton | asisa1 | 297"708 
Northumberland 9}  5er565 | BaB0zs 
Nottingham 6|  62'm19| 2931867 
Oxfords 717| elo] 170% 
Rndand’ ) | 5 “alan | 21861 
Salop . ><] 826055] asso] 240/959 
|Somerset 2 }} 1047/20 zane | 444.973 
‘Southampton’ || 13070/216| 864428] 481/815 
"Stafford. :] 728,468] 147,105| 746,043 
Suffolk: t| gazes 72'975| 337,070 
Surrey | | | a7sizaz] 180/362} 831/098 
Susex | 1 1] gus9t1| —esis78] 3637796 
lWarwick 1 !] susie] aiei3o1| 561/855 
i Westmorland) || 485,432| 11,793] 60,817 
Wits. . 2] 865,002] 53,059 249,311 
Worcester 1) 472,165) 63'126| 3077397 
York, East Riding | 768,419} 49109 | 240/297 
» City. | 2720] 8242} 401498 
” NorthRiding! 1,850121| 50/178 | 9457154 
2 West Riding| 17093307 | 915,722 | 1,507,796 
Wars. 
Counties, 
Anglesey. =. | 193,458 54,608 
Brecon. | 4604158 61,627 
Cardigan 11] 44a'3e7 72245 
Gurmarthen 11] 606,831 111,798 
Carnarvon. .| 870,273} 95,694 
Denbigh 11] Bsei0a2 + 100,778 
Flint. 0. a] 184,905) 69,737 
Glamorgan > 1] 547/494 317;762 
Merioneth. 2 || 38p,291 38.063 
Montgomery: || 481/323 60,919 
Pembroke. || 401,691 96.278 
Radnor . {| gratia 25,382 





All information with respect to the number of 
people in England antecedent to 180t, when the 
first census was taken, is extremely vague and 
unsatisfactory, According to ‘Domesday Book,’ 
England, exclusive of Wales and the four N. 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Dur- 
ham, and Lancaster, contained immediately after 
the Conquest, 300,785 families, which, at an ave- 
tage of five persons to each family, will give about 
1,500,000 individuals, Adding to this number 
650,000 for the pop. of Wales and the ‘excluded 
English counties, and other omissions, the entire 
pop. of the kingdom, at that epoch, will be 
2,150,000, From the poll-tax returns in 1377, it 
appears that 1,367,239 persons paid the assess- 
ment levied upon every lay person, whether male 
or female, of 14 years of age, mendicants only ex- 
cepted, But Wales, Chester, and Durham are not 
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included in these returns; and there are doubtless 
many omissions in the returns that were given in. 
Little dependence can, therefore, be placed on 
them: but Mr. Chalmers has thence concluded 
that the pop. at the period in question amounted 
to 2,350,000, Perhaps, however, this estimate is 
rather under the mark; for, in 1377, the country 
could hardly have recov 
influence of the great pes 
highly probable that. the children and persons 
underage then exceeded a third part of the pop. 
at which they are estimated by Mr. Chalmers. 
Harrison and Sir Walter Raleigh set down tl 
number of fighting men in the kingdom in 
and 1583 at 1,172,000, But. this was probably 
little better than a Tough guess; and unless it. in- 
























cluded all the able-bodied individuals between ! 


certain specified ages, it would afford but slender 
means by which to estimaté the pop. Pethaps, 
however, we may conclude, that it was then some- 
where about 44 or 5 millions. ‘There is no reason 





to suppose that the pop, was materially affected by | 


the civil war ander Charles J,; and the period 
from the Restoration to the Revolution was one of 
considerable prosperity. Previously to the Revo- 
lution, a hearth tax h 
celebrated Gregory King, founding on returns ob- 
tained under this act, estimated the pop. of Eng- 
Jand and Wales, in 1696, at 5,500,000 ; which pro- 
bably was not far from the mark, A great deal of 
discussion took place in the course of last century 
with respect to the progress of pop., Dr. Price and | 
others contending, on the one hand, that it wa 
progressiv ly diminishing; while Mr. Efowlett, | 
Ir. Wales, and others, contended, on the other, 
that there were really no grounds for this conch 
sion, and_that, instead of diminishing, the pop, 
was steadily inereasing, ‘The census of 1801 put 
an end to these disputes, and showed that, sup: 
posing Gregory King's estimate to have been 
aearly correct, the country had gained an acces: 
sion of about 3,373,000 inhab, in the course of 
the 18th contury, The subjoined table shows the 
result of the seven official enumerations held in 
the present cettury, giving the date of each ecen- 
aus, the number of the population (inclusive of 
army and navy) and the increase between cach 
decennial period - 





























Dato ofCensus "| Population | yedtehyase 





! 9,156,171 





March 10th, 1801 





paces | 











May 27th, 181. . 
May 28th, 1821. 12,172,064 
; 1,879,322 
May 29th, 1931. 14,051,986 | 
June 7th, 1841. .* 16,035,198 | 
: i 2,018,972 
Mareh 31st, 181 | 18,054,170 
2,174,327 
April 8th, 1861 20,228,497 


Total Increase 1801 to 1861 . 












Until the year 1837, when a new system of re- 
gistration was established under the direction of 
the registrar general, there were 10 means by 
which to form a correct catimate of the numbers of 
births and deaths. In 1838, the clergy were re- 
quired to keep registers of these, as well’ as of mar- 
riages, in theirrespective parishes; and in 1603 the 
injunetion was renewed; but the rite of baptism 
in the parish church being objected to by nume- 
rous sects of Dissenters, the registration of births 
has been at. all periads very defective. The same 
was the case, though in a less degree, with respect, 

















I been imposed; and the | 
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to the registers of deaths, various classes of Dis- 
senters having their own cemeteries, in which 
their own forms of burial were adopted; and it 
happened that in many places a reference to the 
parish registers mercly supplied the means of 
making an approximate estimate of the number 
of deaths, The statute of the 26th Geo. JI, 
which made registration indispensable to the vali- 
dity of a marriage, having come into operation in 
1754, the registers of marriages have been since 
nearly correct. The following table, compiled 
from the official returns, embraces the fullest in- - 
formation it hus been possible to bring together 
‘with respect to the proportion of the two sexes in 
every year from the beginning of the century, 
The nimbers are calculated, from the registration 
returns, for the middle of the yea 




















‘Years | Total Population: Males: Females 
! 4,404,190 
44351 5 
4494127 4,740,522 
Paster 4,807,596 
4.881, 874 








5,103,251 
5191201 
5,230,531 

53756 
BTA BAS 
BOR 195 





5, 528, 096 
5,721,308 
5,809,646 
5,895,741 
5,975,587 
6,060,433, 
6,158,793 
6,269,431 
6 376, HL 
6, 474,733 
61569104 
6.657,000 
6,746,731 
6,840,515 
6,943,621 
7,087,820 
7135375 
72207764 
77305, 149 
7,404,266 
7,510,438 
7,618,403 
7.711 587 
7,808,678 
8,041,512 
8)144,609 
8.242,706 
8,341,858 
8,442,074, 

i) 





5,946,821 
6,950. 








6,153,157 

6.246.003 

333.955 

6,417,196 
0, 





1, 
6,681,424 
6,767, ets 




















8,298,360 
} es 40) 0,820 
8 a 074 
8,508,662 
8,909,938 
e i 18, 7404 ‘368 9,010,866 
| | 18, 6,310 9,111,410 
! | 8829.00 f  9.2it, 528 
¥ br 042, es 
ihe 
| | 3 19; 471,; Sa 9 
' 39,686,701 10,079,719 
H 19,902,713 10,198;319 
| 20,119,314 | 9,801,152 | 30,318,162 








The ing table is condensed, and, at the 
same time, somewhat more fully illustrated in 
the following table, which gives the proportion of 
males to every 100 females in England and Wales 
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at each of-the seven decennial periods when the 
census was taken :— 





Number of Males, inclnd- Number of Males, exclud- 

ing Army, Navy,and | ing Army, Navy, and 
Mercbant Service at home : Merchant Service abroad, 
and abroad, to 100 Females to 100 Females 


‘Years 





3801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 
{ 1861 








The sexual proportion of the population may 
finally be illustrated by the following table, which 
shows the number of men in the army, navy, and 
merchant service abroad; the excess of females 
over yhales at home and abroad, and over males 
at home i in England and ‘Wales, 1801-61 :— 








Men in the i 
Army, Navy, | Fenales | pBxcea of 
[Youre | gud'Sterehane | Motes ae horse | jPemales over | 


Serviee abroad | aud abroad —- Males at home 


1807 
sil 
1821 
1351 
1841 
BAL 
1861 





21,248 
271,909 
SHI ’as 





121.050 
126,541 
162,278 














To complete this view of the proportions of the 
two sexes living at home, their ages must be 
taken into account, There is an excess of boys 
over girls living under the ages of 15; and an ex- 
cess of men is provided all through the middle pe- 
riod of life; but that surplus is overdrawn by emi- 
gration, so that the women exceed. the men in 
number to a considerable extent in the early, and 
middle, and stil] more in the advanced ages, when 
their longevity comes into play. The excess of 
the emigration of males over females accounts for 
the present difference in the proportions of the 
xex, (Census of England and Wales, 1861, vol, 

General Report, 18 
‘Agriculture,— Tenures and Estates.—The tenures 
under which land is held have varied very much 
at different periods. At present, they may be di- 
vided into freehold, copyhold, and leasehold, By 
the first, an estate is held unconditionally, under 
the constitutional laws of the kingdom, liable to 
neither fine nor forfeiture. By the second mode, 
estates are held of corporate bodies, or of indi- 
viduals, as portions of some manor or other pos- 
session, and subject to certain claims and customs, 
Leaseholds are either long, as for 1,000 years; life 
leaseholds, contingent on one or more lives, or 
subject to certain fines or conditions, but at all 
times giving a power of alicnation or transfer to 
the lessor. Such leases as do not convey this 
power do not strictly come under the designation 
of tenures; they form, however, a large and im- 
portant class of holdings, usually varying from 
terms of 7 to 14 years, and the conditions and 























| rage annual value of each: estate. 
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England and Wales at 200, 600; and supposing 
this estimate to be nearly aceurate, and that the 
total gross rental of the kingdom amounts to 
40,000,0002, a year, it will give 2007, as the ave- 
But as a great 
number of estates are much aboye this average, it 
follows that the majority must be proportionally 
below it, 

According to the census of 1861, the total 
number of farmers and graziers, in-door farm ser- 
vants, shepherds, and agricultural labourers, was 
1,340,916. There was a considerable: decline in 
the ven years, 1851-1861, for the census of 1851 
showed the number to be 1,847,387, The total 
population connected with agricultare—called in 
the census reports the ‘agricultural order '~-was 
much larger than that above enumerated, em- 
bracing not only farmers and their assistants and 
dependents, bat persons engaged in floriculture 
and horticulture, as well as land surveyors and 
makers of agricultural implements, The sub- 
joined table shows the total number of persons 
engaged in these various branches of the ‘ Agri- 
cultural Order,’ accoréing to the retums of the 
registrar general, on the 31st of March, 1854, and 
on the 8th of April, 1861 :— 





















| 1851 1861 
Toval of Agricultural Order .| 2,011,447 | 1,924,110 
| Lana Proprictor . . «| 90,815 | 30,706 
| Farmer, Grazier | | 1| gaaast | 949,735 
| Harmer, Grace Wife “| v6s,e18 | 168,765 
rmer's Son, randson, a 
j pbrothen Nephew « a, }) anzos + 92,301 
‘armer’s Daughter, Grand- = 
paimghter, Sister, Niece } need oe 
‘arm Bailiff. fi 5 5,698 
eet haa Labourer Cont} 952,997 | 958,265 
Shepherd (outdoor) | | 12,517 | 26,559 
Farma Servant (in-door), || 2881272 | 204,962 
cand Surveyor, Landa, Estate, } 8,064 4,702 
gent . , 
Agricultural Student 2 4 104 490 
Grower. : 20 33 
low Rod Grower, Dealer | 60 35 
le Grower, Merchant, 5 85 81 
i icultural mp lement Pro- 
| adctttaral Engine and Mt | ‘ - 
| Agricultural Engi ne and Ma- 
is chine Worker. Ho 1,205 
and Drainage Service (not } | 
in Towns). H TE i ced sT6l, 
! Colonial Planter, Farmer 3 16 91 
j Others connected with ri- y 
culture . e } | ae 7 
Woodman, Wood Gatherer < ! 7,772 8,916 
Others connected with Art ag at 
boriculture . H ‘ 
jGanlener (not Domestic Ser- 71,905 | 79,588 
Norsery Mfan—Woman (ifor- 33 
ticnlturist) . } 2,883 2,917 
| Watercress Grower | 39 55 
Others connected with Horti- or 
j culture. . } a7 











‘The decline whieh took place in many branches 
of the agricultural order, notably in that of in-door 


atipulations in them have a powerful influence | farm servants, in the ten years 1851-61, is not a 


over agriculture and the value of property, in the 
districtsin which they prevail. Lands held merely 
from year to year, at the option of either party, 
are said to be held at will, and form a large propor- 
tion of the lands of the country, The size of estates 
varies exceedingly ; but, despite the great number 
of very large estates, it is still tre that landed 


little striking as weli as suggestive, 

Arthur ‘Young, in 1770, estimated the capital 
employed in agsiculture at "4. per acre: at present 
it may, perhaps, be taken at about 6/.; which, on 
81,000,000 acres, will give 186,000,000, The 
rental of the land in England and Wales may be 
estimated at about one-fourth part of the value of 


property in England is very much divided, by far! the total produce. It amounted, in 1815, fo 


the largest portion of the kingdom being portioned 
out into estates under 1,0002, a year, ‘Dr Beeke, 
in 1801, estimated the number of proprictors in 


34,330,4622; and it appears from the subsequent 
returns, that the present rental exceeds 60,000,0002. 





ayear; the fall that has taken place in the interv: al 
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in prices having been everywhere partially, and in 
most parts more than fully countervailed by the 
apread of improvement, and the opening of new 
and better markets for all sorts of products. Under 
the property tax act the profits of the farmers are 
supposed to amount to half the rent; and though 
this rate be frequently most unjust in its applica- 
tion to individuals, it may not, at an average, be 
very wide of the mark; and supposing this to be 
the case, the aggregate profits of the farmers would 
exceed 30,000,000 a year. Farmers holding lands 
Jet under 200/, a year, are exempted from the tax. 
Farms in England are of a medium size, their 
average being probably about 150 or 160 acres. 
Wheat, barley and oats, but especially the first, 
which may be emphatically said to be the bread- 
corn of England, are the principal crops, The best 
awheat, as well as the greatest quantity, is raised 
in Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Rutland, Herts, Berks, 
Hants, and Hereford. From 24 to 3 Wineh. 
‘bushels per acre are required for seed, and the 
average produce in the above cos. may vary from 
26 to 40 bush. per acre. Barley is grown princi- 
pally in the eastern and some of the midland cos., 
and chiefly for malting; oats are principally in 
demand for horses; and the inerease of the latter 
has occasioned a proportional increase in the cul- 
ture of oats. ‘They are grown more especially in 
the N. and NE, cos.;.in the midland cos. their 
culture is less extensive, but it is prevalent 
throughout most parts of Wales, Rye is scarcely 
at all raised for bread, except in Durham and 
Northumberland; where, however, it is usually 
mixed with wheat, and forms what is called muslin, 
a bread-corn in considerable use in the N. Peas 
and beans are important crops, and in some parts 
are pretty largely raised, ‘The potatoe has, un- 
luckily, become pretty general throughout the 
kingdom, but is most extensively raised in Lan- 
eashire and Cheshire, where it also comes to the 
greatest perfection, The introduction and general 
extension of the turnip husbandry has effected a 
revolution in the agriculture of England, second 
only to that which the inventions of Arkwright 
have effected in manufactures, They have now 
all but superseded fallows on the lighter lands. But 
the giving a valuable crop to the farmer, where 
there was none, without in any degree diminishing 
the facilities for clearing the land, is but a part of 
the advantages resulting from the tumip culture: 
for, while it enables the farmer to keep and fatten 
amuch larger stock, it ulso cnables him te ac- 
cumulate a vastly greater supply of manure—of 
that invigorating power which adds to the produc- 
tiveness of the best lands, and without which the 
middling and inferior would hardly repay the hus- 
bandman’s toil, It is not easy to estimate the 
prodigious additions that have been, in this way, 
made to the productive capacities of the soil; and 
the recent introduction of guano, and the applica- 
tion of bone manure to tumip husbandry, have 
already had a wonderful influence, and, no doubt, 
will continue to become still more and more im- 
portant, Rape is grown for its oil, or as food for 
sheep, in all parts except the cos, N. of York 
and cabbages and carrots arc chiefly produ 
the E, Fiax and hemp are at present but little 
raised, being found less profitable crops than most 
of the foregoing. Hops are for the most part con~ 
fined to Kent, to the vicinity of Farnham in 
Surrey, and to Herefordshire: their crop is the 
most uncertain of any, varying in the same lo- 
calities, in different years, from 1 to 20 ewt. an 
acre, The apple orchards of Devon, Somerset, 
Glouvester, and a few other neighbouring cos., are 
‘ Gmportant, on account of the cider they furnish. 
Perry is made chiefly in Worcestersh. Kent is 
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famous for its cherries and filberts. The total ae- 
sessment on real property, for the property and 
income tax (Schedule A.), amounted to 4,177,6202, 
in the year ending Apr. 5, 1862, and to 4,190,5472. 
in the year ending Apr. 5, 1863. 

The best farmed counties are on the E, coast; 
and Northumberland, Lincoln, and Norfolk may 
bear a comparison with Berwickshire or E, Lothian. 
Such, however, is not the case in very many dis- 
tricts; and we believe it may be safely affirmed 
that the available produce of the kingdom might 
be doubled, were it generally cultivated on the 
principle, and according to the practice, followed 
in the best farmed districts. Winter wheat sow- 
ing usually takes place from Sept. to Nov, : drilling 
is more in use for barley than wheat, which is 
mostly sown broadcast. The grain harvest is com- 
monly at its height in Aug. and Sept. Potatoes 
are taken up and stored for winter use in Oct. and 
Nov., which are also the chief cider months, 

‘The farm implements in common use in. England 
are decidedly superior to those of most other coun- 
tries, though a good deal remains to be done in the 
way of their improvement, Perhaps few classes 
of people maintain their prejudices with such ob- 
stinacy as agriculturists, and especially agricultural 
Jabourers; and to this must be mainly attributed 
the continued use of the old-fashioned clumsy 
ploughs which are to be seen in some districts; 
and, what is far less excusable, the employment 
of 3, 4, 5, 6, and sometimes even 7 horses, to do 
what might be as well or better done by 2! The 
use of horses in farm labour is universal, except in 
Suss id some of the W, counties; and machines 
for thrashing, &c, have become common, 

Britain has been celebrated from the era of Cxsar 
for the extent and excellence of her pastures, and 
the abundance of her cattle, A full half. or more 
of the arable land of England is applied to grazing 
husbaudry. The best grazing lands are in the yale 
of Aylesbury, the Fens, Romney Marsh in Kent, 
and some of the midland and W. counties, Hay 
is made from natural grasses, and from clover, rye- 
grass, and in the S, counties sainfoin and Jucern ; 
the natural sward yielding from 1 to 14 tons an 
acre, and the artificial crops from 1 to 3 tons, ‘The 
hay-harvest throughout the country takes place 
pretty generally in June and July. 

There are several breeds of horses, the aggre- 
gate stock of which, at the present time, probably 
reaches 1,000,000 head, worth, perhaps, about, 
10,000,0004, sterling, Of this number it may be 
estimated that two-thirds are employed in agricul- 
tural labour. The old English road-horse is now 
nearly extinct: the large dray-horse, so admirably 
adapted for draught, which is believed to have 
been originally imported from the Low Countries, 
is bred in considerable numbers in some of the 
midland counties. Yorkshire is colebrated for its 
carriage horses, especially the Cleveland bays; and 
the farm breed of Suffolk is also excellent. The 
English race-horse, derived from the Arab, Persian, 
and Barb, is superior to every other breed in speed, 
and inferior to none in bottom and beauty. Mules 
and asses are very little used in England; the 
former are almost unknown, and the latter belong 
chiefly to the poor. 

The stock of cattle may be estimated at little 
short of 4,500,000, about a fourth part of which 
are annually slaughtered. ‘They are divided ino 
Jong-horned, short-horned, and polled: the first 
division comprising the Lancashire; the second, 
the Holderness, Northumberland, Durham, N. 
Devon, Hereford, and Sussex; and the last, the 
Suffolk duns, &e, Butter and cheese are must 
important products: Epping Forest, in Essex, 
Cambridgeshire, and Dorsct are the districts most 











eelebrated for the former; and Cheshire, Glouces- 
tershire, Wilts, and other W. counties, and Leices- 
tershire, for the latter: The rich and fine cheese, 
called Stilton, is made wholly in Leicestershire, 
Milk is an important marketable article in the 
vicinity of large towns, and the cows kept for the 
supply of this article to the metropolis have been 
estimated to amount to 12,000, yielding milk to 
the value of 700,0002, sterling a year. Sheep, the 
total number of which in England and Wales may 
be about 26,000,000, are divided into long-woolled 
and short-woolled; the former, including the 
Romney Marsh, Teeswater, Lincoln, and New 
leicester breeds; and the latter (which far excel 
“\ae former in the quality of the mutton), the 
South-Down, Dorset, Wilts, Hereford, &c. breeds, 
The merino breed, introduced from Spain towards 
the end of the last century, has been chiefly use- 
ful in crossing and improving the fleece of’ other 
breeds, In some parts of England sheep are kept 
on fallows, for the benefit of their manure. Great 
numbers are fed on the open chalk downs of the 
§, counties. The total annual produce of wool in 
England is estimated at about 470,000 packs of 
240 Ibs, each, Hogs are fattened on most. farms, 
and are also kept with advantage by millers, dairy~ 
men, brewers, distillers, e., whose refuse they 
consume, The Hants, Berks, Giloucestersh. and 
Herefordsh, are the best of the large breeds, and 
that of Suffolk is distinguished among the smaller 
ones, Yorksh, and Westmoreland are famous for 
their hams; Iants, Wilts, and Berks for their 
bacon, Poultry’are reared on most farms, and 
by the majority of agricultural cottagers, Large 
flocks of geese are kept in the Lincoin fens, and 
plucked once a year for their quills, and four or 
ve times for their feathers. Howls are largely 
teared at Oakingham in Werks, and Dorking in 
Surrey has acquired a name for a fine and large 
five-clawed variety. Ducks are plentiful in Bucks, 
and pigeons in almost. every co. Sinve the foun- 
dation of our W. India colonies, and the importa- 
tion of sugars, the demand for honey has declined ; 
this, however, has not affected wax, so that bees 
atill keep their ground as appendages to almost 
every farm, and to many cottage gardens. Goats 
are not reared except in the few mountainous parts 
of England, and deer are now mere articles of 
luxury, kept in the parks of noblemen and gentle- 
men, There are still some extensive rabbit 
in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, but they 
greatly decreased. About 122,620 acres of land 
‘are ocoupied by the royal forests, 62,620 of which 
are enclosed for the growth of timber, As already 
observed, England is very well wooded, especially 
the 8. and W.cos. Oak, the most valuable species, 
ain the greatest perfection in the weald of 
ent, Sussex, and Surrey. ‘The oak-bark harvest 
takes place in May, . 
culture received its first great impulse in 
England during the reign of Henry VII. from the 
licy of that monarch; and together with all 
‘ Kings of commercial enterprise throughout Europe, 
! it derived a stimulus from the great discoveries of 
i the period, But the breeding of sliccp was the 
: branch of rural industry the first. to extend, and 
» throughout this and the succeeding reigns for a 
Tengthened period wool was extensively exported. 
‘The first English treatise on agriculture was written 
» in the reign of Henry VIII, and the hop, as well 
88 several of the common garden vegetables, are 
~ introductions of the same period. Sir W. Raleigh 
has the credit of introducing the potatu, which, in 
the early part of last century, appears to have 
; been a tolerably frequent crop in Lancashire, from 
Which its culture extended to other paris of the 
Kingdom. Turnips seem to have been first culti- 
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vated on a large scale in Norfolk, also, in the early 
part of the same century, Pope speaks of ‘AJL 
Townsend's turnips.’ The old duties and restric- 
tions on the exportation of corn Were abolished at 
the Revolution, and a bounty was then also given 
on its export. During the latter years of the war 
with France prices were comparatively high in 
England; but on the renewal of the intercourse 
with the Continent, in 1814, vast quantities of corn 
being imported, prices suddenly gave way. ‘This 
fall occasioned a good deal of agricultural distress, 
which, however, was but of temporary duration. 
In no long time improvements bean to be prose- 
cuted with greater vigour than ever; and from 
1832 to 1837, a sufficieut supply of corn was grown 
forhome consumption. The subsequent, recurrence 
of bad seasons and the faiJure of the potato, led to 
the modification and final repeal of the corn laws 
in the year 1846, The repeal took effect on the 
Sst of February, 1849, from which date only a 
nominal duty of one shilling per quarter was levied 
on corn. 

Fisheries.—These are not commensurate, either 
in extent or importance, with the extent of coast, 
and have never been a principal source of national 
wealth, The herring fishery is the principal; but 
until the middle of last century most. of the fish 
taken on the E. coast (its chief seat) were captured 
by Dutch smacks. Yarmouth bay is the principal 
resort of.the herring, and about 100 smacks, of 
from 40 to 50 tons each, belong to the town of 
Yarmouth, where the fish, smoked for sale, have 
obtained some celebrity under the name of ‘ Yar- 
mouth boaters’ At Sunderland, Whitby, Scar- 
borough, and Harwich, there are also extensive 
herring fisheries, The cod fishery, including that 
of haddock, whiting, ling, and hake, ranks next in 
importance, The pilchard fishery is exclusively 
confined to the coasts of Devon and Cornwall, 
portion of the fish caught are uscd fresh or salted 
in those counties; and the rest, to the amount of 
about 17,000 hhds. a year, are salted and exported 
chiefly for the Italian markets, The -pilchard 
fishery, by means of seans, employs about 1,500 
hands, and that by drift nets employs from 900 to 
1,000 men, and 280 boats, exclustve of the women, 
assisting on shore in curing the fish. The total 
number of fishermen in England and Wales was 
stated in the census report of 1861 to be 17,227. 
Mackerel are very abundant, and extensively con- 


ve | sumed during the season; sprats, which arrive in 


immense shoals on the K. and SE. coasts, are taken. 
in great numbers for manure. Oysters, which 
meet with so rapid and extensive a sule in the 
markets of the metropolis and other lange towns, 
are found on many parts of the coast; and are 
largely bred neat Milton on the Kentish shore of 
the estuary of the Thames, at Whitstable and 
Herne Bay, and in the tideways of the creeks on 
the Essex shore, particularly in those between the 
Colne and Blackwater rivers, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mersea island, famous, from the time 
of the Romans, for this produce., Some very fine 
oyster-beds also exist at Emsworth, in Hampshire ; 
others of a larger kind come from Poole and Jersey. 

Mining Industry—Coal stands at the head of 
the mineral products of England; and the country 
is probably more indebted to its inexhaustible sup- 
plies of this valuable mineral than to any thing 
else, for the extraordinary progress it has made in 
manufacturing industry. The coal-mines are all 
in the N. and W. parts of the kingdom; and these, 
consequently, are the great seats of English ma- 
nufactures. 

‘The following table shows the quantity of opal 
raised in the various mining districts of England 
and Wales in the year 1864 :— 
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Coal Districts © } Tons. 
Durham and Northumberland . . «| 23,248,367 
Lanesshire . 2 ye 2 ee + + «| 11,580,00 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire . <j 11,459,850 
South Wales and Monmouth . . . -| 10,976,500 ! 
Yorkshire 2... 1 2 ee + «| 8,809,600 
7 | 
I 


Total... 





Tron ranks next in importance to coal, It was 
known to exist at a very early period; and the 
Romans, and perhaps, also, the Britons, had iron- 
works in the Forest of Dean, and elsewhere in the 
kingdom. Iron ore is very generally diffused ; at 
present, however, all the great iron-works are sita- 
ated in the coal districts, an abundant supply of 
coal being indispensable to the extensive produc- 
tion of iron, But in the infancy of the iron trade, 
when timber was the only fucl employed in smelt- 
ing the ores, Kent and Sussex being the best 
wooded counties, were also those in which most 
iron was made, In 1740, the total quantity of. 
pig iron made in England and Wales did not 
exceed the trifling quantity of about 17,000 tons, 
and we were then, and for a considerable time 
afterwards, mainly dependent on foreign supplies. 
But about this period coal began to be success- 
fully substituted for timber in the preparation of 
iron, and its production was, in consequence, ma- 
terially augmented, In 1780, the quantity pro- 
duced did not, however, amount to 20,000 tons ; 
but in 1788 it had increased to 68,000 tons, and in 
1796, to 125,000 tons. The progress of the trade 
has since been rapid beyond all precedent. In 
1806, a project was entertained for laying a tax 
on pig iron; and it was then ascertained that the 
vrolinetion amounted to abont 250,04) tons a year, 

n 1820 the produce had increased to about 400,000, 
fons ; and in 1830, it was estimated at about 
641,000 tons, But owing to the great demand for 
iron for railways and other public works, the in- 
crease of production continued on an enormous 
scale, and in the year 1864 amounted to— 

Tone 
2,620,472 


In England . rf 5 
. 988,729 


» Wales % 


Total . . 3,609,201 

Of this immense quantity of pig iron produced 
in 1864, only 465,951 tons were exported ; all the 
rest was converted into merchant iron. This was 
effected al 127 ironeworks, where 6,262 puddling 
furnaces were in activity, and 718 rolling mills 
performing their herculéan labours of producing 
bars and rail (Report of Mr. Robert Hunt, 
kéeper, of Mining Records at the Museum of 
Practital Geology.) 

It may be mentioned as evincing the extra- 
ordinary progress of the iron trade, that. it could 
hardly be said to exist in S$. Wales previously to 
1760. So much, indeed, was this the case, that in 
1755, the land and minerals for several miles 
round Merthyr Tydvil—ther an inconsiderable 
village, but now ‘the seat of the greatest iron 
works in the kingdom—were let for 99 years for a 
rent of 2002, a year. 

Next to coal and iron, the most important 
minerals of England are copper, tin, and lead, 
the latter containing quantitice of silver. ‘There 
were obtained, in 1864, from 192 mines in South 
Western England, 214,604 tons of copper ore, 
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producing 13,302 tons of metallic copper. 

‘The production of tin is confined to Comwall 
and Devonshire: these are also the great copper 
oas.; but copper is likewise produced, though in 
smaller quantities, in N. Wales, and some other 
parts, ‘The tin obtained from the mines of Com- 


wall and Devonshire in 1864 was in excess of. thot 
ever before procured, although the tin mines and 
stream works of this district have been diligently 
worked for more than 2,000 years, 15,211 tons of 
tin ore were raised by the miners, the largest 
quantity from very deep mines. This produced 
of metalic tin 10,108 tons, The price of tin 
during 1864 was lower than it has heen during 
any year since 1853, and more than 141. a ton’ 
below the price of 1859, The system of mining 
which prevails renders it imperative on the 
managers of mines to use every effort to satisfy 
the shareholders by the regular’ payment of diyi- 
dends, or, at all events, to prevent a depreciation 
in the value of the shares by avoiding ‘calls,’ To 
obtain this end tin ore has been raised, ¢ dressed,’ 
and sold in an already glatted market at whatever 
price the smelter could offer. Hence the value 
of the ore sold in 1864 was but 925,9692, or 
upwards of 38,0002. less than the money value 
of the block tin sold in 1863. 

Lead mines have been wrought in England 
from a very remote epoch, At present the most 
productive are in the N. cos, Lead, when first ex- 
tracted from its ore, always contains a certain 
proportion of silver, varying from a few grains 
to 45 oz, or more in the ton. When the silver 
mixed up with the Icad is sufficient to repay the 
expense, it is usual to separate it, which is effected 
by the process termed refining. ‘The lead of some 
of the English mines, especially those of Corn- 
wall, and also of the Isle of Man, contains ve 
considerable quantities of silver. In the year 1864, 
no less than 94,433 tons of lead ore, principally 
galena. were dressed, sold, and sinelted, ‘This pro- 
anes 91,283 tous of lead, and gave 641,088 oz. of 
silver. 

Of zinc ores, nearly all being the sulphide of 
zine (commonly called black jack), 15,047 tons 
were mined in 1864, producing 4,040 tons of 
metal, 

Of iron pyrites—ores used for the sulphur they 
contain in sulphuric acid and soda works—there 
were coche’, in 1864, 94,458 tons, In addi-, 
tion, there were raised small quantities of manga- 
nese and wolfram, together with arsenic, ochres, 
barytes, porcelain and pottery clays, and salt. 

Salt, one of the most important of the British 
minerals, is procured in immense quantities from 
both fossil beds and brine springs, in Cheshire and 
Worcestershire, Previously to the discovery of 
the fossil beds, during the 16th centary, and sub- 
sequently, a good deal of salt continued to be 
made by the evaporation of sea-water in salt 
pans at Lymington, near Portsmouth, and at 
other places; but the works at these places are 
now wholly abaudoned, while the article in-ques- 
tion has become greatly improved in quality; and 
stead of being imported, as formerly, is very 

exported. . The consumption of Great 
n only, exclusive of Ireland, amounts to 
about 200,000 tons per annum, while the exports 
are of three times the amount. In 1859, the ex- 
ports of salt were 565,644 tons; in 1861, they 
were 703,182 tous, and 624,785 tons in’ 1863, 
Before 1823, an oppressive tax of 15s. a bushel, 
or about thirty times the original cost price of. 
the article, was imposed on salt; but in that year 
this enormous tax was totally repealed. Alum, 
fullers’ earth, chalk, and lime are amongst the 
remaining useful minerals; clay for bricks, tiles, 
and earthenware, is also a product of considerable 
importance, Freestone is very abundantly dif- 
fused; but most English buildings being  con- 
structed of brick, its use is limited, except for 
pavements. Bath or Portland stone is that which 
has hitherto been mostly used for building, There 
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are granite quarries at Dartmoor, Haytor, and 
several other places, 

Manufacturess—Of these the most ancient is 
that of woollen, the chief seats of which are the 
W. Riding of Yorkshire, and the cos, of Glou- 
cester, Wilts, Devon, Lancaster, and Somerset. 
The first impulse téwards the improvement of 
the woollen manyfacture was given in the 14th 
century by Edward III., who invited a number of 
Flemish’ manufacturers to settle in England. But 
the manufacture laboured, down almost to our 
own day, under a nimber of vexatious and op- 
pressive restrictions ; and it did not bégin to 
Make any very rapid progress, or to participate 
in the wonderfa] improvements made in the cotton 
trade, til the introduction of the gig-machine, in 
1802, and the repeal of the prohibitory acts of 
Edward VI. and Mary, in 1807. Leeds, Wake- 
field, Huddersfield, and Saddleworth, are the great 
centres of the broad cloth manufacture ; Halifax 
is noted for its flannels and baizes, and Bradford 
for worsted spinning. Narrow cloths are made at 
and near Huddersfield; and blankets, flushings, 
&e,, between that town and Leeds, At Dewsbury 
and Batley there are large establishments, called 
shoddy mills, in which old woollen rags are torn to 
pieces, respun, and manufactured, sometimes with 
and sometimes without an admixture of new wool, 
into various descriptions of coarse cloth. (Sce 
Dewsrory,) Rochdale in Lancashire is also a 
great seat of the woollen manufacture, 

Gloucestershire has numerous fine broad cloth 
factories; but Bradford in Wilts is the principal 
centre of the superfine cloth trade, The cloths of 
Somerset are of inferior quality. Serges, or long 
ells, are made in almost every town and village 
inthe co. of Devon, and also to a considerable 
extent at Wellington, in the co, of Somerset. 
Carpets are principally made at Axminster, Kid- 
derminster, Ashton, and Wilton, Salisbury is 
noted for its flannels, and Witney in Oxford- 
shire for its blankets; though most of what are 
called Witney blankets are in reality made in 
Wales. Norwich was long the principal seat of 
the worsted manufacture; but the command of 
coal,and the greater facilities for carrying on the 
business enjoyed in Bradford, and other places in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, have given them a 
decided superiority. The manufacture of woollen 
and worsted stockings is principally carried on in 
Leicestershire, about (4,000 stocking-frames being 
supposed to be at work in that county, Coarse 
woollens and druggets are made in Cumberland, 
baizes in Essex and Suffolk, and a few articles are 
made in North Iants and Surrey ; but the woollen 
manufactures of the S. cos. are comparatively un- 
important. The total value of the exports of 
woollen goods and worsted goods and yarn in 1864 





-amounted (for the United Kingdom), to no less 


than 18,566,0782. The produce had’ more than 
doubled in the course of 15 years, am ing to 
8,588,6902, in 1850; to 9,500,4282 in 1856; and to 
15,489,5642, in 1863. There are no separate re- 
turns of the exports of England and Wales. Ac- 
cording to the consns reports of 1861, the woollen 
manufacture at that time employed 130,034 per- 
sons, and the worsted manufacture 79,242. 

More important still than the woollen manufac- 
ture is that of cotton, Vast as this manufacture 
now is, it may be said to have almost entirely 
grown up since the accession of George IIL. in 
1760, The first grand stimulus was given to it in 
1767, by the invention of the spinning-jenny ; and 
the subsequent and‘almost miraculous inventions 
of Arkwright, Watt, Cartwright, Crompton, and 
others, have carried it to the extraordinary state 
of improvement to which it has now arrived. 
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Cotton goods of great beauty and excellent quality 
have been so much reduced in price, as to be within. 
the command of all but the merest beggars. Hence 
the astonishing increase in the demand for them ; 
the produce of the British manufacture being now 
widely diffused over the remotest. countries of 
America and Asia, Lancashire is the grand seat 
of the English cotton manufacture; and next to ity 
but at a great distance, are Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
and Yorkshire, 

Various estimates have been given of the value 
of this great manufacture, and of the number of 
persons employed in and dependent on it. The 
census returns of 1861, state the total number of 
persons engaged in cotton manufacture at 456,646, 
In fact, according to these returns, the people en- 
gaged in producing cotton fabrics are the third 
most numerous class in England and Wales—the 
first being agricultural labourers, and the second 

Bat, probably, the number ac- 
tually engaged, in various ways, in cotton mannu- 
factures, 18 considerably larger than that shown in 
the census. Perhaps it will not be far wrong to 
estimate the total value of the various deserip- 
tions of cotton fabrics and yarn now annually pro- 
duced at 35,000,000/.; and the total number of 
persons of both sexes, and all ages, employed in all 
departments of the business, at about. 500,000. If 
right in this latter estimate, it will follow that 
from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 individuals may be 
regarded as depending for support on this great 
manufacture, 

Estimating the entire annual value of the cotton 
fabrics of Great Britain at 35,000,000/, the value 
of those annually produced in Scotland may, per- 
haps, be estimated at nearly 5,000,0002 ; for, as a 
large proportion of the fabrice made in Scotland 
are of a comparatively fine description, their value 
exceeds what might be inferred from the amount 
of yarn produced in Scotland as compared with 
that produced in England. 

Subjoined arc some statistics of factories for 
cotton goods, extracted from a return laid before 
Parliament in 1861 :— 














' 

mber 

coven Facts | Hanae | “ysaeat | Bpebte! 

ENcianp: - 
Lancaster ./ 1,979 | 21,520,592 | 315,627 
York 2, 369 2,414,898 } 27,810 
Chester. 212 3,373,113 | 40,860 
Derby . 79 682,008 | 12,965 
Cumberland 15 136,212 | B,9R1 
Middlesex ¢ 10 5,884 823 
Stafford . 8 81,126 | 2,982 
Leicester | 3 4,408 219 
Nottingham . H 26 36,000 2,183 

| pint. i! 1 21,800 190 
Suffolk, .! 1 = 52 
Warwick =. 7 - 445 
Surrey . 2 = 53 
Gloucester: 1 66,004} 1,514 
Norfolk. . 2 - | 94 

Total, . 407,598 




















The above figures are probably incomplete, the 
nunuber of operatives being given at nearly 50,000 
less than in the census returns—the latter neces- 
sarily under the mark, owing to the vast subdivi- 
sion of labour and the complexity of trades more 
or less connected with cotton manufactures, Alto- 
gether it seems most likely that there are at least 
half a million individuals directly engaged in the 
cotton trade. ere 

The linen manufacture is seated chiefly in York; 
shire, Lancashire, Salop, Cumberland, Westmogot! 
land, Durham, Dorset, and Somerset, In 1 
the linen factories employed 19,840 hands, and, 
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“the census retutns of 1801 state the number of in= 


, is celebrated for its riband factorics. 


dividuals engaged in the manufacture at 22, 


‘The silk manufacture is’ more important, The 
metropolitan district of Spitalfields, Manchester, 
and Macclesfield are the chicf places in which 
broad silks and handkerchiefs are made. Coventry 
Crapes are 
made mostly in the E, cos.; but this branch of 
manufacture is declining. A great revolution was 
fected in the silk manufacture in 1825, Pre- 
viously to that epoch the legislative enactments 
with respect to it were the most contradictory and 
impolitic that can well be imagined. The impor- 
tation of foreign silks was prohibited under the 
severest penalties; but the advantage that this 
prohibition was believed, though most erroneously, 
to confer on the manufacturer, would, under any 
circumstances, have been more than neutralised 
by the imposition of oppressive duties on the raw 
material, This vicious system was productive of 
a twofold mischief ; for, by teaching the manu- 
facturers to depend on custom-house regulations 
for protection against foreign competition, it made 
them indifferent about new discoveries and inven- 
tions, while, owing to the exorbitant duties on the 
raw material, and the want of improvement, the 
price of silks was maintained at such a price as to 
restrict the demand for them within comparatively 
uarrow limits, In 1825, however, a new and more 
reasonable order of things was introduced, ‘the 
duties on the raw material were greatly lowered ; 
at the same time that foreign silk goods were 
allowed to be imported on payment of a duty of 
BO per cent. ad valorem. This new system was 
vehemently opposed at its outset, and it was con- 
fidently predicted that it would occasion the ruin 
of the manufacture; but the result has shown the 
soundness of the principles on which it was bot- 
tomed, The manufacturers were now, for the first 
time, compelled to call all the resources of science 
aud ingenuity to their aid; and the result has been 
that the manufacture has been more improved 
during the last dozen years than it had been in the 
. whole previous century; and that it has continued 
progressively to increase, In 1846 the duty was 
farther reduced to 15 per cent, ad valorem, 

The total quantity of raw silk imported into 
the U. K. in 1864 amounted to 5,655,401 ]bs., 
being a decrease over imports of the preceding 
years, which, in 1862, amounted to 10,372,123Ibs., 
and, in 1863, to 9,221,145 Ibs, The total number 
of persons engaged in the silk manufacture in 
England and Wales was stated to be 101,678, in 
the census returns of 1861. 

The hardware manufacture is one of the most 
important carried on in England; it comprises all 
kinds of articles, from the anchor of a man-of-war 
down to the delicate furniture of a lady’s work- 
bok, The more ponderous are wrought in Stafford- 
shire, Colebrook Bale, and elsewhere; cutlery, 
and the finer kinds of articles, are made chiefly 
in Birmingham and Sheftield, In Birmingham 
steam engines of the largest size are also pro- 
duced, and the whole tract to the NW. for a con- 
siderable distance is one immense field of smithies 
and forges, and the goods made in it and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood are estimated to be worth 
more than 3,560,0002, annually, Firearms, needles, 
&c., are made in great quantities in London. 
Watch and clock works are made especially in Lan- 
cashire. The total number of hands employed 
in this great branch of industry is probably up- 
wards of 350,000, and the total value of the goods 
produced amounts perhaps to 17,000,0002 a year. 
The census returns of 1861 report that there are 
125,771 persons engaged in England and Wales 








i-in the iron manufacture,®as moulders, founders 
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and similar workers; “besides which 408,163 indi 
viduals are registered as blacksmiths, 60,862 as 
engine and machine makers, 26,130 as engaged in 
the sail manufacture, and 20,757 as-clock and 
watchmakers, The value of the hardware ex- 
ported in 1864 amounted to 13,214,294/, The 
manufacture of leather is neatly equal in impor- 
tance to that of hardware. Worcester and Yeovil 
are the principal seats of the glove factories, and 
furnish together upwards of 800,000 pairs’ of 
leather gloves annually.. Many more are maru- 
factured in Woodstock, London, Nottingham, and 
Ludiow, © Shoes, harness, and | sadlery are made 
in most large towns, and especially in the mctro- 
polis, Boots and shoes ‘are also made in great 
numbers in Northamptonshire and Staffordshire, 
The leather mannfacture is estimated to employ, 
in all, nearly 234,000 hands, and to produce goods 
to the value of 13,000,000 a year, or'upwards, 

The NW. part of Staffordshire is devoted almost, 
wholly to potteries. British earthenware, so highly 
improved by the intelligence and ingenuity of 
Mr. Wedgwood in the last century, now rivals 
the best produced on the Continent in clegance 
and excellence, and is much saperior in point of 
cheapness, Hence the earthenware and china of 
England are very widely diffused; and are the 
only varieties to be seen in most parts of the 
Continent and of America, China ware is made 
at Derby, Worcester, &c. The total value of the 
articles manufactured in both hynehes of the 
trade is estimated at about 2,500,0002 The num- 
ber of persons engaged in the earthenware manu- 
facture in England and Wales, is given at 89,072 
in the census returns of 1861, The. glass manu- 
facture has grown up since the end of the 16th 
century, but has especially increased within the 
last 50 years. Bottle and crown glass are made 
chiefly at Newcastle and S, Shields ; ptate-glass 
exclusively at the former town, and at Ravenhead 
in Lancashire. There are numerous glass-works 
in the W. and NW. cos,; and the total produce 
of glass articles is valued at 2,300,000 .a year, 
their manufacture employing 50,000 hands. “The 
census of 1861, however, only distinguished 15,046 
as engaged in glass manufacture. ‘This branch of 
industry has been materially injured by oppressive 
duties. But these, after‘being reduced in 1885, 
were finally repealed in 1845, Paper is made in 
Herts, Kent, Lancashire, Surrey, and Yorkshire, 
At is estimated that there are in all about 312 mills 
at work in England, employing about 25,000 indi- 
viduals, and producing goods to the value of about 
5,000,0002, a year. Paper, like glass, has been 
subjected to oppressive duties; but these were re- 
duced in 1836, and entirely repealed in 1861, 
Hats to the value of between 2,500,0002. and 
3,000,0002.; bricks and tiles to an enormous ex- 
tent; soap, candles, gunpowder, starch, vinegar, 
dyes, coaches, furniture, and’ straw plait, are 
amongst the remaining principal articles produced 
by the manufacturing industry of England. Ex- 
tensive sugar-refineries are established in London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, and other towns. 

The conversion of grain into fermented liquors 
gives rise to three very important and extensive 
branches of manufacture and trade, those of malt- 
ing, brewing, and distilling. The breweries 
throughout England yield’ upwards of 5,000,000 
barrels of beer of ali sorts; and from 1,800,000 to 
2,200,000 barns are supposed to be annually sup- 
plied by the porter breweries of London, which 
are the largest and finest establishments of the 
kind in the empire, and, indeed, in the world. 
‘There is also a very large consumption of spirits, 
particularly gin, in England. But, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous allegations to the contrary, 
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+ there ean-be no doubt, comparing 
with the population, that it is decidedly less- at 
‘Present than it’ was in the reign: of George IT., 
and at more recent Periods, This is established 
beyoud all question by the Statements made in 
parliament. in the debates on the Gin Act in 1742, 
and by the details given in the tract of the cele: 
drated ty Fielding on the Increase of Rob- 
pre Condon, 1752), ‘and other authentic docu-| 

ents, No doubt there is still, in this res 


the constmmption 


The subjoined statement 
atities of spirits, both home. 
sumed in England and Wales in 1831 and in 1861, 
‘as well as the Quantities consumed at the same 
+ periods in the United Kingdom, F 


shows the total quan- 
~made and foreign, con- 





pe” Barris agp Forman Sprarra, 























Bein is 
4 ; oP. Tes. 1864} Increase 
' - * ‘Galls, Galla, (Per cent, 
‘British +e | 7,484,047 1,098,252 | 49-9 
Yorelgn and Ooioniai 4,697,882 | 6,715,091 | “y}-g5 
1, Total gz 5°. [12,131,999 16,813,343 | 365 

Unirep Kixepom, 

British os. 101,865,507 [20,496,200 1 7 Deo, 

"| Foreign and Colonial | 4/892'295 | g295't58 2 

ate Total . [26,758,296 





It will be seen at a glance that the increase in ‘the 
iconsumption of spirits hag, been Tess than the in- 


; crease of population, 
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‘England are at 
[world, The: 

; Uusts, and kept 
:Bengers and carriages, 


the best in the 
1 e direction of 
pair ‘by tolls levied on pas- 
and rates, which the sur- 
; veyors of roads are empowered ito levy by the act 
15 and 6 Will. TV, 6, 50, Many of these acts, how. 
' ever, have recently been repealed, and in particular 
iall the turpikes near the Metropolis have been 
“abolished, the maintenance of the roads being left 
; tothe parishes, to be defrayed by local assessment, 
‘The construction of canals in England originated 
| dtring the latter half of the last century, Most of 
jthem are in the NW, or manufacturing districts, 
y incipal are the Lancaster vanal, from Ken- 
igan; the Liverpool and Leeds 3 Burnley 
aud Skipton ; Aire and Calder Ni ‘avigation; Duke 
of Bridgewater's canal, from the head of the Mersey 
estuary to Manchester ; 
and Bury. with the latter town 
* Manchester ; Huddersfield, from Manchester by 
Ashton-under-Line; ‘Peakforest.: Trent and Mer- 
* wey ; Ellesmere 3 Heroford and GI 
and Severn; Berks and Wilts 


3 the Rochdale from 


i 


. thampton ; and the Paddington and Regent canal, 
: on the Ni side of the metropolis. The total length 
‘ of the canals traversing England exceeds 2,200 m, 
Allhave been constructed by private companies 
or individuals, and several exhibit splendid tri- 
umphs of engineering art; as, for instance, the 
Ellesmere, which in one place is carzied over the 
Dee at an‘elevatiort of 126 ft, above that river, by 
means of a course of cast-iron plates supported on 
19 pairs of stone piers, The Grand Juneti 
tunnel, 8,080 yas. loug, and the Duke of Bridge- 
water's canal is. excavated subterrancously for a 
total distance of several m, But the extension of 
eck Ff 
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the total paid-up capital, 
in cach of the years 1854 to fa a8 Rll 


1863, was as follows 






‘Total Capttat paid 
up (Shares, Loans, 
Ke.) at tlle End. 
of cach Year 





‘ ack 
Os [ecetp mga 2 ‘ 
1854 6114 240,235,098. ” 
1855 6,210 249,805,306 
| 1856 6,447 257,489,431 
1857 8,773 3,198,206 
1858 7,001 270,871,643 
1859 7,309 277,665,528 
1860 7,583 288,691,611 
1861 7,820 299,446,182 
1862 8,176 318,237,038 % 
1863 8,568 333,514,818 ; 
* 
The number of passengers, including the holders 


of yearly or seas 
by railway in En, 


traffic receipts i 
as follows :—~ 


‘on tickets, 
gland and Wal 
0 cach of the y. 


who were conveyed . 
‘es, and the total 
ears 1854-63, 














poeta Number of Bl 
. "assengers conveyer Trad 
‘Years Gneluding Seances} gs Ft ine 
‘Ticket Holders) we 
Now, . 
1854 92,346,149. 
1855 99,175,923 
1856 108,368,901 
° 1857 - |" 125,858;806 
1858 115,956,957 
1859 124,887,2 
1860 186,989,404 ¥ 
1861 |. 145;837/495 i 
1862 152,437/997 29,6 
1863 173,648,476 26,212,892 
. ° a 
The enormous increase of far more 
than that of Inileage, within the ten, 1854-63, 
is very striking, and allows fair conclusions as to 
the Mcreasing importance of thi: comparatively 
new mode of locomotion, ; 
In close conneétion with railways, and Scarcely 
less important, are the thousands of =smiles of telo— 
graph wires which have spread over England like 


272 
a network in the course of little more than a gene- 
ration, Without tracing the growth of this great 
auxiliary of modern locomotion, it may suffice to 
ive the length in miles of telegraph wires in 
England and Wales, in the three years 1861-63, 

















‘Length in Miles of Telegraph 
‘Lines 
‘Telegraph Compantes 
1861 | 1862 1883 
Flectrie & International | 6,727 | 7,597 | 8,230 
British & Trish Magnetic | 3,903 | 4;1263] 4;1963 
South-Eastern Railway .} '3094| ‘aia | '316 
London, Brighton, and 
‘South-Coast Railway } 192 | 199h| 212 
London District. .{ 923] 103 | 107 
Submarine, (Telegraph 
to Calais, 24 miles ;. to 
Boulogne, 25 m.: to 
Dieppo,78 m,'; toJer- ‘ 
sey, 30 m.; to Ostend, ¢| 887 | * 887 | 887 
70 m. ; to Hanover, 
80 m.; and to Den- 
mark, 380m.) is 














The number of telegraph stations open to the 
public in 1863 was 1,707, while the number of 
messages sent in the same year amounted to near- 
ly three millions, 

Constitution and Government,—The legislative 
power, by the constitution of Great Britain, is 
vested in the great council of parliament, consist- 
ing of the King and the three estates; that is, the 
Lords Spiritual, Lords Temporal, and Commons. 

The early history of the parliament of England 


~ is enveloped in great obscurity, This much, how- 


g 


ever, is certain, that previously to the Norman in- 
vasion it was usual to consider and debate matters 
of public importance in the Wittenagemote, or great 
council of the nation, After the Norman invasion, 
and the establishment of the feudal system, the 
king, as lord paramount, was assisted by a great 
council composed of the principal feudal superiors, 
or tenants in capite, whose concurrence was neces~ 
sary in matters of general or national importance. 
In Magna Charta, signed by King John on the 
15th of June, 1215, it is stipulated that ‘no seu- 
tage or aid shall be imposed on the kingdom, 
beyond the ordinary liabilities of the feudal tenure, 
unless by the common council of the kingdom. 
This shows that even at this early period the 
principle was recognised, that the nation should 
not be taxed except by its own consent, The 
great number of tenants in capite, or of thuse who, 
as they held directly from the crown, were entitled 
to a seat in the great council or parfiament, and 
the disinclination and inability of many of them 
to attend, gave rise to the practice of summoning, 
by name, a few only of the most distinguished, or 
of those called the greater barons, whence origi- 
nated baronies by, writ ; while the others, who 
were not summoned, adopted, in no very long time, 
the practice of sending representatives, The latter 
consisted of two knights for each shire, and of one 
or more burgesses for the three boroughs, or of 
those holding of the crown, Different opiniona 
are entertained as to the period when these im- 
portant innovations took place; but, at all events, 
there is undoubted evidence to prove that bur. 
gesses attended the parliament summoned by 
Simon. de Montfort, earl of Leicester, in 1265, 
‘At this time, also, the clergy were summoned to 
attend by their procurators (proctors) ; but th 

struggled successfully to rid themslves of this 
burden (as it was then considered), and obtained 
the privilege of meeting in convocation for each 
of the two provinces, the bishops and mitred 


-abbots only continuing to attend parliament, 
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Under the reign of Edward I, knights and bur- 
gesses were regularly summoned; and in that of 

ward IT, parliament appears to have been di- 
vided into two houses; that is, into the House 
of Lords, consisting of the “great feudal lords 
who directly attended; and the House of Com- 
mons, consisting of the representatives of the 
smaller tenants and burgesses, In the same reign 
parliament scems for the first time to have ex- 
ercised, in a regular manner, the functions of a 
legislature, In the reign of Henry IV. we first 
find the right of the Commons to originate all 
supplies noticed, as an existing institution, 
From this period, the history of parliament is 
closely interwoven with that of the nation. The 
number of burgesses was gradually increased by 
the enfranchisement of fresh boroughs; and the 
popular infiuence in the legislature progressively 
gained strength with the increasing wealth and 
intelligence of the nation. But for a lengthened 
period the nature of the government was not 
well defined, and the rival powers of the crown 
and of parliament were frequently coming into 
contact. During the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, the regal power attained to a 
maximum, But the growth of commerce under 
the latter, combined with the powerful influence 
of the Reformation, and other causes, not only 
gave a great accession of strength to the balk of 
the people, but made them better acquainted 
with their rights, and less disposed te submit to 
their invasion. The princes of the Honse of Stuart 
wanted sagacity to appreciate the changes that bad 
thus taken place in their position with respect to 
the public. ‘Their maxims of government were ag 
arbitrary as those of the Tudors, hut they had nei- 
ther their ability nor their power. Their attempts 
to govern without a parliament, and in defiance 
of principles that hag been sanctioned from the 
earliest periods of the ménarchy, produced, in 
the end, a civil war, that happily terminated in 
favour of the popular party. But it was not till 
the Revolution of 1688, when the Stuarts were 
finally expelled from the throne which they had 
shown themselyes unfit and unworthy to fill, that 
the principles of the constitution were clearly 
established. The celebrated statute, called the 
Bill of Rights (1 Will. & Mary, sess, 2, 1689), 
declared that the suspension of laws, or their 
exceution hy regal authority, without the con- , 
sent of parliament, was illegal; that parliament 
had the exclusive right to. levy money: from the 
subjects; that the debates or proceedings in par- 
liament were not to be questioned in Any court or 
place out of parliament; thag it was the right of 
subjects to petition the king; that jurors were 
to ‘be duly panelled and returned} and that 
parliaments should be held frequently, By the 
‘Triennial Act (1704) the duration of parliaments 
was limited to three years, In 1715 it was ox- 
tended to seven, at which period it has continued 
fixed. The union with Scotland (1707) and Ire- 
land (1800) increased the number of members 
to 658,° We have elsewhere adverted to the cir- 
cumstances that occasioned the passing of the 
Reform Act of 1832. (See Vol. I. p. 560.) This 
important statute made some material changes, 
by enfranchising some of the greater and dis. 
franchising some of the smaller boroughs; and 
by modifying the electoral franchise, and creating 
a new right of voting in ail occupiers of promises 
of the value of 10/, a year in beroughs through- 
out the three kingdoms, 

The king, as a constituent part of the parlia- 
ment, has the prerogative of giving a final assent 
or negative to aay bill which has passed the two 
houses, But the royal veto, though conceded by 
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the theory of the constitution, has long ceased to 
he exorcised ; and the assent of the sovereign is 
aow nothing nore than a formality, necessary to 
give an act of parliament the torce of law. 

‘The-descent of the crown of England is limited 
partly by customary law, partly by statute. By 
the Act of Settlement ({2 & 13 W. HI.) it is vested 
in the descendants of the Prineess Sophia, youngest 
daughter of Elizabeth, Auecn of Bohemia, and 
granddanghter of James I., being Protestants: and 
every person marrying a Papist is rendered 
incapable of possessing or enjoying it. Subject 
to these limitations, the crown, descends, a3 of 
hereditary right, first to the male, then to the 
female issue in succession. There is no minority 
in the case of an heir to the crown; and whenever 
a minor is likely t6 be called to it, it is usual for 
parliament to make beforehand 9 special provision 
for the emergency, 

The House of Lords consista of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, 

‘The lords spiritual are, the 2 archbishops and 
24 bishops of England; with 1 archbishop and 
8 bishops of Ireland, who succeed in rotation, and 
sit for a session only, Before the Reformation, 
47 abbots and 2 priors sat in the Fnglish par. 
liament. In consequence of the distinction be- 
tween the two estates (spiritual and temporal), 
doubts were felt, even so late as the time of Coke, 
as to the validity of bills which might pass the 
House of Lords “by the votes of one estate only, 
against or without the voice of all the spiritual or 
temporal peers, But such scruples are no longer 
entertained, and Ho distinction remains between 
the two estates, j 

‘The temporal lqrds of parliament are, 1, Eng- 
lish peers, distinguished in rank as dukes, mar- 
quises, earls, viscounts, and barons, Peerages 
ate said to be held by tenurg or created by writ 
or by patent. The former, which appears to have 
been the most ancient species of peer: ye, con- 
visted in the holding of certain baronial estates 
or ‘honours,’ which are supposed to have entitled 
the owner to be summoned. by name as of right to 
jatliament. It has been in effect long obsolete : 
4 few baronies are still asserted to be held by 
tenure, but it is doubtful whether the claim, if 
preferred, would be admitted, Creation by writ 
Ha summons to the individual, by the name and 
Ayle of the peerage conferred, to attend parlia- 
ment, Creation by patent, at. present the cecuiny 
node, i§ the gtant of a peerage by the crown, with 
speciti¢ limitations as to the descent, usually, in 
modern times,’ to the heirs male of the body of the 
peer, With or without rgmainder to other branches, 
the right to a contested or claimed peerage is 
tied by the House of Lords, 2, Sixteen Scotch 
peers are elected every parliament by the whole 
peerage of that country, 8, Twenty-eight Irish 
peers are elected in [ike manner for life. Scotch 
or Itish peers, who have also English peerages, sit 
and vee in parliament by the title of those 
peetages. The chancellor, by virtue of his oftice, 
Ww speaker of the House of Lords. This house 
chims the privilege of originating all bills for the 
regtitution of honours or blood. 

he number of members of the House of Com- 
mous has been, since the union with Ireland, 
698 ‘The number of English -representatives 
was fixed by ancient usages and charters, and 
that of Scotch and Irish by the respective Acts 
of Union of those two countries with England ; 
but the distribution of members was materially 
akered by the changes introduced by the Reform 
Avt of 1832, Alieus anc denizens are disqualified 
fnm sitting and voting in the house; so are pecrs 
af parliament, and Scotch (but not Irish) peers, 
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the clergy, and the holders of various offices: . 
while other offices only render it a to 
vacate a seat in parliament, the holder remain— 
ing eligible. Bankrupts, persons attainted of 
treason, and felony, and outlaws (ia criminal 
cases), are also excluded, Formerly the necessary 
qualification of estate was for counties, the pos- 
session of 6002.4 year issuing out of land (held for 
the life of the member, or a greater estate) ; for 
boroughs, that of 5002. "This property qualification. 
for members was not disturbed by the Reform 
Bill; but, being of no great importance, and 
giving rise, moreover, to fraud, it was repealed by 
21 & 22 Vict. c. 26, of June 28, 1858. ‘There is, 
therefore, now no. property qualification whatever 
for members, and a person may sit in Parliament 
who has not even a vote in the. elections, 

Of the English boroughs, 56 recarn 1 member 
each; London 4, the remainder 2: 6 counties 
return 2 members each; 7 return 3 members 
each ; 26 return 4 members each, being 2 for each 
of the districts or divisions into which they were 
apportioned by the Reform Act. Yorkshire re- 
turns 6 members, being 2 for each riding, The 
Isle of Wight has 1 member, Welsh counties, 1 
each ; with the exception of Caernarvon, Caer- 
marthen, Glamorgan, 2. Welsh boroughs, 'l each, 
Scotch counties, 1 each ; boroughs, Leach, with 
the exception of Edinburgh and Glasgow, which 
return 2. Trish counties, 2 each : boroughs of 
Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Limerick, Galway  Water- 
ford, 2; the remainder, 1, The Tight of yoting 
for county members, in England, is in all free- 
holders possessing land of the value of 408, per 
ann, if of inheritance, or in actual occupation, 
and not acquired by purchase; the latter condi- 
tions being introduced to guard against the crea- 
tion of fictitious votes, An estate for life of 104, 
per annum is sufficient under any circumstances, 
Copyholders to a certain amount, and leaseholders 
to a certain amount and duration, are now also in 
the possession of the franchise j as are all tenants, 
whether with or without leases. who pay a bond 
fide rent of 502, a year. In Scotland, besides cer- 
tain votes on account of ancient rights of a peca- 
liar description, termed superiorities, freeholders of 
104. per aunum have the right of voting, and ten- * 
ants nearly as in England. The right of voting 
for counties in Ireland is also fixed at 102, per 
annum, for freeholders; leaseholders and copy- 
hokters nearly as in England. 

In English boroughs a wiiform franchise, created: 
by the Reform Act of 1832, is possessed by the 
occupiers of a house or other building, or building 
with land, of ‘the value of 102, per annum. In 
cities that are counties of themselves, freeholders 
vote as in counties, Besides these, there are in 
all the boroughs, except such as were enfran- 
chised by the Reform Act, certain ancient Tights, 
reserved to those who were in the possession of the 
franchise at the passing of that act, These vary 
according to the usage of particular boroughs, 
Such are the ancient franchises of pot-wallopers, 
or pot-boilers, payers of scot and lot, freehollers, 
burgage tenants, and freemen admitted to the 
freedom of corporations, But in all these cases 
provision is made for the gradual extinction of* 
the ancient franchises, no new claimants being 
registered unless they have acquired the right ia 
certain excepted ways. In Scotland and Trelund, 
also, the oceupiers of houses of the value of LOL, 
per annum in boroughs possess the franchise, with 
reservation of certain aucient rights in the latter 
country. Voters for the universities are such as 
have attained the degree of master of arts, and 
have kept their names on the 
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mate of the mode in which the present. [louse of 
Commons is constituted, There may be stillfrom 
20 to 25 nomination boroughs ; that is, boroughs 
the members for which are habitually appointed 
without opposition, by individuals, generally large 
landed proprietors in the neighbourhood, who pos- 
sess a paramount influence over the constituency. 
There are 6 or 7 in which government exercises 
great or paramount influence, In the remainder, 
the local influences, as, for instance, of landed 
property, great manufacturing or mercantile esta- 
lishments, vary in degree (frequently acting so 
as to counterbalance each other), according to the 
comparative ‘ openness’ of the constituency, until 
in the greater boroughs they can scarcely be said 
to exist, unless in the case of freemen who are 
swayed by old corporation politics. Counties are 
generally, though with differences of more and less, 
governed by the landed hristocracy of their soil, 

The House of Commons is summoned by war- 
rant of the king to the lord high chancellors of 
Great Britain and Ireland, or to the keepers or 
commissioners of the great seal, to issue their 
writs for the election of knights, citizens, and 
burgesses, When a new parliament is summoned, 
forty days must elapse between the date of the 
writ and the return to it, On vacancies occurring 
during the session, the writ is issued to the clerk 
of the crown in chancery, on warrant from the 
speaker ; and the spcaker also makes out a writ on 
vacancy occurring during the recess, The writs are 
delivered to the sheriffs of counties and returning 
officers of boroughs, who are bound to give the 
proper notices. If the member or members be 
not elected by show of hauds on the nomination 
day, @ poll is demanded, and takes place on the 
next day but two in counties, and lasts two days; 
on the next day in boroughs, lasting one day only, 

~ Votes are publicly ‘iven and recorded. The name 

of every elector who is admitted to poll must 
(since the Reform. Act) appear on the register of 
voters, which is constructed | in a different manner, 
and by different officers, in the three countries, 
‘Where votes are equal, it is usual for the return- 
ing officer to make a double retum. The validity 
of a return may be questioned by petition to the 
House of Commons, not only on the ground of 
irregularity in making it out, but also of riot, 
of treating or bribery by the member elected, and 
ofthe admission of unqualified votes or rejection 
of good ones, The trial is before a committee of 
the House of Commons, regulated in its appoint- 
ment and proceedings by a variety of statutes. 

The House of Commons claims the privilege of 
electing its speaker ; and also that most important 
one, which is a fundamental principle of the von- 
stitution, the right to originate all bills imposing 
any tax or levy on the subject, technically called 
money bills, or bills of supply, Should the lords, 
in amending bills sent up from the commons, in- 
troduce clauses containing such impositions, they 
are invariably rejected by the latter, as infringing 
on their undoubted privilege. 

By the Septennial Act (1 George I. 1715), a 
new parliament rust be summoned every seven 
years; but as the crown has the prerogative of 
arbitrary dissolution, and as there is a dissolution 

* also on the demise of the crown, the length of a 
parliament has rarely approached that limit, The 
sessions of parliament are annual. It does not ap- 
pear that there is any statutable necessity for. its 
being summoned oftener than once in three years; 
‘but as the supplies are annually voted, it is impos-. 
sible to dispense with a yearly summons. The 
ordinary session of parliament laste about six 
months, from January, or February, to August; 
but it has of late years been often of longer dura- 
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tion, Parliament is adjourned from day to day, 
or over a shoré recess (as at Easter), by the au- 
thority of each house separately. it is prorogued 
by the king’s authority, and frequently in his pre- 
sence, by the lord chancellor, at the close of the 
session ; bat, in practice, for two months only, at 
the end of which it again meets pro formd, and is 
again prorogued, and so on to the commencement 
of thesession. It is dissolved, as has been said, at 
the will of the crown, or by efflux of the seven 
years, or on the demise of the crown: in the latter 
case, it continues six months after such demise, 
unless sooner prorogued. 

Privilege of Parhament is a comprehensive term, 
embracing both the personal privileges enjoyed by 
every member of the legislature, and also the 
general rights of the body. To the former class 
belongs the freedom from arrest in civil proceed- 
ings enjoyed by every member: to the latter, the 
freedom of debate, authority to punish for con- 
tempts, and the various other safeguards to the 
liberty and power of the legislative assembly, 
which have from time to time been acknowledged 
as principles of our law. The-extent of these pri- 
vileges, and the mode by which they are to be as- 
certained, are questions to which as yet no autho- 
ritative decision has been given. The assertion of 
those who rate the authority of parliament bigh- 
est is, that when either house claims a privilege, 
other tribunals have no authority, either to reject 
such claim if the privilege be proved, or to decide 
whether the privilege be proved or not; parlia- 
ment alone (that is, each housg for itself) being 
the judge of its own privileges, 

The great council of parliament possesses exclu- 
sive legislative authority. In this character it is 
said to be legally omnipotent; that is, that there * 
is no recognised pore in the constitution to check 
or overrule it. ‘This legislative anthority is cum- 
monly exercised, not only in matters of public in- 
terest, but also in the passing of laws at the re- 
quest and for the benefit of private individuals or 
associations, to give them powers which without. 
such authorisation they could not possess, 

‘The course of legislation in ordinary eases is as 
follows :—Any member of parliament may bring 
in a bill, or draught of a law, which (except in 
certain cases, before enumerated) may commence 
in either house. In the House of Commons, how- 
ever, it is necessary first to obtain leave from the 
house to bring in the bill, The bill is then ‘read 
for the first time,’ with or without discussion, 
which, except on questions of great public interest, 
docs not usually take place on this first stage, It 
is then printed, and a day fixed for the second 
reading. The principal debate ordinarily takes 
place on this occasion, If it pass the second read- 
ing, it is referred, if of public importance, to a 
‘committee of the whole house’ private bills, and: 
others of less consequence, are usually referred to 
select committees. In committee, the clauses of 
the bill are considered one by one. On the report. 
of the committee, the third reading of the bill 
takes place, with the amendments which the,com- 
mittee may have made upon it. If it be not re 
jected on the third reading, it is sent to the other 
House, where it passes through similar stages. If 
the other House amend, the bill is sent back to 
that in which, it originated. If the two Houses 
disagree as to the amendments, a succession of 
‘conferences’ may take place; and if no agree- 
ment be thus effected, the bill drops ; otherwise it 
proceeds to receive the royal assent, and thus be- 
comes an act of parliament, or a statute law. 

Bills of supply, or for the providing of the funds 
required for the carrying on of government, mast 
originate, as has been said, inthe Commons, They 
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most always begin in a committee of the whole 
House, moved for at the commencement of every 
session by the chancellor of the exchequer. iv 
applications for grants of public money come in 
the form of messages from the crown. Bills of 
supply, when they have received the assent of the 
Lords, return again to the Commons. 

Committees are either of the whole House, in 
which case the principal departures from the usual 
course of business are, that a private member is 
voted into the chair, instead of the speaker, and 
that the same strictness is not observed in the 
usages of debate, members being allowed, for ex- 
ample, to speak more than once: or permanent, 
nominated by each House at the commencement of 
the session, which has now become a mere for- 
mality; or consisting of a small number of mem- 
bers selected by the Houses, at their discretion, for 
the purpose of having bills referred tothem, Com- 
mittees have power to examine witnesses; bat 
those of the House of Lords only examine on oath, 

Parliament, and especially the House of Com. 
mons, exercises an extensive control over the con- 
duct of the executive, not merely by legislation, 
but by various established methods of expressing 
satisfaction or dissatistaction, Such are motions 
made by individual members, either founded on 
petitions (which it is a peculiar part of the business 
of both Houses to receive and consider), or otber- 
wise; on which resolutions may be adopted by the 
House, addresses to the crown moved, committees 
appointed to examine and report, and so forth. 
‘The right of parliament to exercise this species of 
superintendence is unquestionable, 

Should the prime minister for the time being 
happen to be a peer, as is very frequently the case, 
some member of the cabinet, usually ‘the home 
seeretaty or chancellor of the exchequer, acts as 
‘leader’ of the ministerial body, and principal re- 
presentative of the government in the House of 
Commons, in which the conilict of parties is chiefly 
fought, So convenient is this species of leadership 
found, that any considerable body in opposition 
usually find it advisable to select a similar head. 
Accertain majority in the Commons, on ordinary 
occasions, however small, is absolutely necessary 
for carrying on the government, which may be 
said to be strong or weak according to the magni- 
tude of this majority, The truth is, whatever may 
be said in theory of the balance of power in the 
different branches of the legislature, that the House 
of Commons has been, since the Revolution of 1688, 
and still more emphatically since the Keform Act 
of 1832, the paramount power in the state. Sup- 
posing the majority of the H. of Commons ta be de- 
cisive and firm to its purpose, it may compel either 
the Crown or the IT, of Lords to give way ; for, by 
resorting to the extreme measure of stopping the 
supplies, it. might, were. its detands not acceded 
to, stop the whole machine of government, 

Acts of parliament are cither public or private. 
There is no distinction between those two classes 
4s to the binding character of their authority; the 
only difference being that judicial tribunals are 
bound to take cognisance of ‘all acts declared 
‘public,’ but not of others, unless specially exhi- 
bited and proved before them, 

The Executive—The whole executive and ad- 
ministrative functions of government, as well fo- 
reign as domestic, are performed in the name of 
the sovereign, The sovereign has the sole power 
of making war and peace; and, as incident to that 
power, the command and disposal of the army, 
navy, and other forces of the kingdom. ‘The sove- 
reign is conservator of the public peace, in which 
character all criminal prosecutions are carried on 
in his or her name. The soyercign is the head of 
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the judicial system of the country; and, by fiction 
of law, is supposed to be present in all his courts 
when justice is administered. The sovereign has 
the power of granting pardons for offences, with 
some exceptions created by statute. The sove- 
reign is commonly called the ‘fountain of honour;’ 
in which character all honours, titles, and privi- 
leges are conferred by him or her, The sovereign. 
can also erect and dispose of offices, but no remu- 
neration can be attached to them without consent, 
of parliament. The sovereign is also supreme head 
and governor of the national church. The sove- 
reign has the regulation of internal commerce— 
establishes fairs and markets, regulates weights 
and measures, and coins money. 

Substantially and in fact, however, the power 
of the crown is comparatively limited. It is a 
constitutional principle that ‘the king ean do no 
wrong;’ but, though he be not, his ministers are 
held to be responsible for all illegal or unconsti- 
tutional acts committed in his name, It is far- 
ther indispensable that his ministers should be 
able to command majority in ordinary cases in 
the H. of C. Unless they can do this, the coun- 
tenance and approbation of the sovereign will avail 
them but little; and the king will be compelled to 
dismiss them to make toom for other ministers, 
which, though Jess acceptable to himself, are more 
agreeable to the majority of the House. ‘The latter 
has therefore, in effect, a veto on the choice of the 
king. Ile appoints ministers; bat it belongs to 
the representatives of the people to confirm these 
appointments, to inquire into the fitness of minis- 
ters for their situations, and to determine whether 
they shall continue in oftice or be displaced to 
make room for others, 

Practically, too, the power of the crown to elect 
ministers is a good deal narrowed by the necessity 
of choosing those individuals only for the more 
prominent situations who are members of the 
House of Lords, or can procure their return to the 
House of Commons. However well qualified an 
individual might be to fill the office of secre 
of state, for example, he could not be appointed 
unless he were-a peer, or could recommend him- 
self to some constituency; and the chancellor of 
the exchequer, the attorney-general, lord advo- 
cate, and other chief officers, must necessarily 
be members of the H. of C. Previously to the 
passing of the Reform Act this was a less serious 
control over the free choice of the sovereign than. 
it has since become, a much greater number of 
nomination boroughs being then at the disposal of 
the crown, Now, however, it frequently happens 
that less competent individuals have to be ap- 
pointed in preference to others, merely because 
they are able to command seats in the H. of C, 
To obviate this inconvenience it has been proposed 
to give ministers ex officio seats in the H. of C, 
which should entitle them to speak but not to 
vote; and probably, on the whole, this would be 
an improvement. 

Every peer of the realm of England is, ac- 
cording to the theory of the constitution, an here- 
ditary counsellor of the sovereign, and may be 
called to give his advice, whether parliament be 
sitting or not; but this principle has no practical 
consequences. 

Privy Council—To understand the manner in 
which this body was formed out of the great council 
of the nation or parliament, it must be remem- 
bered that one of the original objects ef that in- 
stitution was the summary redress of grievances 
which the ordinary legal forms did not avail to 
meet. The privy council was thus, in its origin, a 
species of committee of the great council, but no~ 
inated by the king, te which such plana were 
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prctersd 5 and in the course of time its sittings 
ecame permanent, to afford relief when parlia- 
ment was not assembled. From the reign of 
Richard II. to that of Charles I. we find the privy 
council (consisting usually of some of the chicf 
officers of state, and some inferiox members per- 
sonally nominated by the king), exercising, in va- 
rious ways, a very extensive jurisdiction, especially 
in matters, whether civil or criminal, in which the 
state was, however remotely, concerned. Under 
the Tudors and first Stuarts, the privy council was 
in the habit of granting warrants for the arrest, 
imprisonment, and even torture of the subject, 
The court of Star Chamber, and other tribunals of 
the same description, were offsets of the privy 
council. Its political functions were also exten- 
sive, though not admitting so casily of definition, 
In the reign of Charles I, (1640) the writ of habeas 
corpus was granted to persons arrested under war- 
rants from the privy council; and its power in 
this respect was thus placed on a level with that of 
ordinary magistrates. The judicial functions of 
the couneil were thus effectually annulled; nor 
have they been revived, except as a court of appeal 
from the civil law courts, and from the local tri- 
bunals subsisting in our colonies and foreign de- 
pendencies, ‘The number of privy counsellors, 
originally inconsiderable, was in the course of time 
vatly extended: limited by Charles II, to thirty, 
it, has since his time again become indefinite, The 
political functions of the council are now 
virtually annihilated, and the title of privy coun- 
sellor is only one of distinction, The appellate 
jurisdiction already alluded to is exercised by a 
ody selected from the mass, termed the judicial 
committee of the. privy council. 

The cabinet council is a body which, though 
without any recognised legal existence, directs, in 
effect, the government of the country, It cousists 
of a certain number of privy counsellors, usually 
consisting of the principal ministers of the crown 
for the time being, summoned to attend at each 
meeting. The name is said to be derived from 
the cabinet: of Queen Henrietta, in which the ad- 
visers of Charles I, were accustomed to meet, The 
munber is usually from 12 to 15, The first lord 
of the treasury, the chancellor, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, the president of the council, the 
three secreturies of state (home, foreign, and co- 
Jonial), are always, in practice, members of the 
eabinet: some other offices are usually, but not 
invariably, accompanied by a scat in it, 

- The influence which the sovereign excrcises 
over the deliberations of the cabinct, and the 
degree of executive power that centres in him or 
her personally, necessarily differ very greatly at 
different periods, inasmuch as they must materially 
depend on his character and capacity, and on the 
state and character of parties. At different periods 
since the Revolution, Parliament has compelled 
the crown to dismiss one set of ministers and choose 
another in opposition to its own predilections; but 
such ministries have rarcly enjoyed much real 
power or been very lasting. Whichever party in 
the state was known to have the countenance and 
to enjoy the confidence of the crown, has gene- 
rally contrived, in no very long period, to secure 
a majority in parliament, Hence it is that from 
the Revolution down to the accession of George 
IIL, the Whigs, with the exception of a few short 
intervals, were constantly in power; and that the 
Tories held, with similar exceptions, the reins of 
government from the accession of George III, down 
to the introduction of the Reform Bill, But it is 
doubtful whether such will be the case in future 
It waa comparatively easy for the crown to deal 
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with the proprietors or patrous of nomination bo- 





roughs; but the support of such persons is no 
longer sufficient to secure a majority: the favour- 
able opinion of the constituents must now be also 
conciliated; and no ministry whose proceedings 
were disapproved by the bulk of the middle classes 
could hope to obtain a majority in the event of a 
dissolution, however high they might stand in 
court favour. Whether the nation shall be better 
or worse governéd in time to come than it has 
been since the Revolution, experience only can 
decide; but there can be no doubt, speaking gene- . 
rally, that the government must now be conduc 
more in accordance with the opinion of the public. 
Still, however, the influence of the crown is very 
considerable; and when parties are nearly balanced 
in the country and in the H. of C., it may be able 
to turn the scale in favour of whichever party it 
espouses. But it is no longer in the power of the 
crown to make any effectual resistance to a decided 
majority in parliament, otherwise than by enlist- 
ing the public sympathies in its favour, If it can 
not do this, there is nothing for it but to submit 
te be dictated to by the leaders of the dominant 
party for the time being. And this, in fact, is the 
decisive criterion of a free government—that the 
highest authority in the state should be obliged to 
act in accordance with the public voice as ex- 
pressed by its representatives. 

Not only are the legislative measures proposed 
by the crown, and the conduct of the internal 
government of the country and its foreign rela- 
tions with other states, entrusted to ministers, but 
they have also the disposal of all or by far the 
greater part of the patronage belonging to the 
crown, — Oflices involving no political responsi- 
bility, such as those of the household, have been 
sometimes excepted from this rule, and left to be 
filled up by the sovercign according to his per- 
sonal predilections ; but this is not by any'means 
a uniform practice, and ministers have repeatedly 
required and obtained the disposal of these offices. 

Generally speaking, patronage in a country like 
England is always exercised with a view to the 

quiring or preserving parliamentary support. 
Rulers like the cmperors of Austria and Russia 
might select individuals to fill offices on the sole 
ground of their superior fitness to discharge their 
duties, But in a free country suitableness for 
office is not the only thing to be attended to in 
deciding as to the comparative claims of candi- 
dates for official preferment: if they possess it, 
so much the better ; but the primary consideration 
is, how is the government to be carried on? Now 
that, it is plain, will be best effected by securing 
the active support of the friends of government, 
and by weakening the party of their opponents; 
and the distribution of patronage is one of the 
principal means by which these objects are to be 
realised. A government that should neglect to 
avail itself of this power could not long exist, 
Hence in England nine out of every ten situations 
are disposed of on the recommendation of persons 
possessed of parliamentary influence. This, in 
fact, is here the via regia to preferment ahd state 
distinction, In filling up the more conspicuous 
situations, the talents and acquirements of the 
candidates, as well as their recommendations, 
must necessarily be taken into account; but in 
the great majority of cases parliamentary patron- 
age is the sine qué non, 

Officers of State and King’s Ministers.—In Evg- 
land, as in other countries, the sovereigns early 
found the advantage of surrounding themselves 
with counselors, or rather with servants, more 
submissive, and more useful for their purposes, 
than those great functionaries of state whose 








jdiguity nominally entitled them to the chief 
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weight and influence in their several departments, 
Hence, of the ancient great offices of state, one 
only can be regarded as now subsisting in the 
full extent of its power and importance, Q 

Some have become altogether obsolete ; others 
are kept in commission, and their duties thus 
divided among several persons; others confer 
little more than titular dignity. 

The great officers of state were— 

1, The lord high steward, This officer is now 
only nominated on the occasions of a coronation, 
or an impeachment, in which case he acts as pre- 
sident of the House of Lords, 

2, The lord high chancellor. He is entrusted 
with the care of the king’s great seal. If there 
be no chancellor, the seal gs in the hands of an 
officer styled the lord keeper, or is put in commis- 
sion, In precedency, he ranks next to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and above all other lords 
temporal and spiritual. He acts as speaker of the 
House of Lords; he is always a member of the 
cabinet, and generally has great influence, Tye- 
sides various other important duties, he exercises 
the functions of chief judge of the court cf chan- 
cery, in which capacity he will be afterwards 
noticed, 

8. The lord high treasurer, For a very long 
period this office has not been filled, It is ‘placed 
it commission, in the hands of officers styled lords 
of the treasury. The first lord of the treasury 
is usually prime minister for the time being. The 
treasury has the control of all matters connected 
with the receipt and expenditure of the public 
money, the appointment and superintendence of 
the boards and offices of eustoms and excise, 


stamps and taxes, post-oflice department, &c, 


. The lord president of the council (privy 
council), an office of great antiquity, revived in 
the reign of Charles IL, and which has ever since 
continued. Its duties are little more than no- 
minal; but it is attended, by custom, with a seat 
in the cabinet, 

5, The lord privy seal. This officer has the 
custody of the king’s privy seal, for the purpose 
of affixing it to charters, &c., as the lord chan- 
cellor has of the great seal, He also usually sits 
in the cabinet. 

6, The lord great chamberlain, This office is 
hereditary, and has passed in succession to several 
great familics, It is at present vested in females, 
by whom the deputy chamberlain is appointed. 
It is now merely a titular office, and not to be con- 
founded with that of the lord chamberlain of the 
household, 

7. The lord high constable was also a here 
tary officer, and had extensive military authority, 
None has been appointed, except on special occa- 
sions, such as coronations, &c., since the attainder 
and execution of Stafford, duke of Buckingham, 
in 1521. 

8, The earl marshal, This dignity is here- 
ditary in the family of Howard, duke of Norfolk, 
The earl marshal has various ceremonial duties, 
and a jurisdiction extending for a certain distarice 
round the king’s palace at Westminster, which is 
executed by deputy. 

9. The lord high admiral, This office has gene- 
rally, although not uniformly, been in commission 
aince the Kevolution, The commissioners are 
styled lords of the admiralty, and the first lord is 
usually a member of the cabinet. The board of 
admiralty has the control and direction of all 
matters relating to the navy of the kingdom, the 
naval dockyards and all matters relating thereto, 


The affies of cpepretary of ctate anneare ta have 
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Elizabeth. At that time, however, the secretary of 
state was not yet elevated to the rank of a member 
of the privy council, but attended its deliberations 
in an inferior capacity. The number of seere- 
taries of state has varied at different times; bub 
the office has continued to increase in importance, 
and at present may be said to discharga most of 
the higher functions of the executive in these 
kingdoms and their dependencies, It is divided 
into four branches—the offices of the secretary of 
state for the home department, foreign department, 
colonies, and the secretary to the Jord lieutenant 
of Ireland. Each office has two under secretaries : 
one permanent, for the discharge of the regular 
business of the office; the other a political fane- 
tionary, depending on the changes in the cabinet. 
The home office exercise a general superintendence 
over the police and magistracy of the country, 
and over the execution of justice. The duties of 
the foreign and colonial offices extend to all the 
general business of those departments, The secre- 
tary of state for Ireland is the representative, in 
parliament, of the Irish government, and is 
usually, in effect, the officer principally charged 
with its conduct. All four are members of the 
cabinet, The government of Scotland is, in 
effect, vested in the lord advocate, or principal 
law officer for that part of the kingdom, 

‘The secretary at war has a distinct department, 
being the ordinary charinel of communication be- 
tween the government and the military authori- 
ties, By an act passed in 1868, 26th Vict, ¢. 12, 
called ‘An Act to abolish the office of Secretary 
at War, and to transfer the duties of that office to 
one of Her Majesty's principal officers of state,’ 
the appointment was regulated as here expressed, 
The affairs of India were formerly transacted, ac- 
cording to the provisions of Mr. Pitt’s act of 1784, 
by a board of commissioners, commonly termed the 


(board of control; but an entire change in this 


Tespect was made in 1858, by act 21 and 22 Vict, 
c, 106, called ‘An Act for the better Government. 
of India,’ This act left to a secretary of state 
for India all the powers previously exercised by 
the board of control. 

10, The board of trade and plantations is a com~ 
mittee of the privy council: 1t has cognisance of 
all matters relating to the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the country. 

If, The post-office is under the controt of an 
officer styled the postmaster-general. 

12, Executive officers of the crown, employed 
in the administration of justice. Of the lord chan- 
celior and the judges more will be said under the 
head ‘Courts of Law.’ In each county the sheriff 
is the principal executive officer. He is annually 
appointed by certain officers of the crown, His 
principal duty is to carry into effect the process of 
the law within his local jurisdiction. He is also 
judge of the county court; decides the elections of 
knights of the shire and coroners; and performs 
various other duties, There appears to be no strict 
legal qualification for the office of sheriff; but, in 
practice, itis usual to appoint men possessed of con- 
siderable landed property ; and, as the exceptions’ 
and legitimate excuses are numerous, and the ex~ 
penses are sometimes heavy, the appointment is 
felt as a burden,by those on whom it falls, The 
legal duties of the sheriff are executed in practice 
by his under sheriff, usually a solicitor, appointed: 
by him, org ie 

The custos rotuloram has the custody of the 
rolls and records of the sessions in each county. 
‘This office is usually joined with the military dig- 
nity of Inn entenant Wia demote ia tha alos 
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‘The coroner is chosen by the frecholders in the 
county court: the office is sometimes fled by an 
attorney, and sometimes by a medical practitioner, 
surgeon, or physician, His chief duty consists in 
holding inquisitions in cases of sudden death, 
where the body is found; for which purpose he 
sutnmons a jury. of four, five, or six persons, 

‘The justices of the peace are commissioners, 
appointed under the great seal. ‘Their general 
duty is to keep the peace, and any two or more of 


then to inquire of and determine felonies and | nicipal franchise to occupiers in general. 
misdemeanors. New commissions are always made} common council, or deliberative hody, thé alder 


out on the demise of the crown, and on other ocea- 
sions when deemed advisable. ‘Ihe only iegal 
qualification seems to be property to the amount 
of 1002, per annum; but, in practice, the principal 
gentry of the counties, and respectable inhabitants 
of the towns, discharge these important and gra- 
tuitous functions. The powers of justices of the 
peace are extended and defined by a gre: i 
of statutes. They have summary 
either singly or in their petty or district sessions, 
over various minor offences, and in some civil dis- 
putes, as between masters and servants respecting 
wages. They bold, four times a year (in some 
counties more frequently), courts of general ses- 
sions, for the trial of felonies and misdemeanors, 
and other business, They levy rates, and direct 
the application of the funds thus raised to pur- 
poses of county expenditure, 

In towns having municipal corporations, the 
municipal officers were formerly ex officio magis- 
trates; but since the act of 1835, the crown issues 
commissions of the peace in such boroughs. Po- 
lice magisteatee (stipendiary) are appointed in the 
metropolis under various acts of parliament, and 
may be appointed, on petition, in any borough, 

Constables are either high, appointed by the 
justices of the peace for the several hundreds; or 
pelt, inferior officers charged to keep the peace in 
each town or parish. They are chosen by the jury 
at the court leet; or, in default of such court, ap- 
pointed by two justices of the peace. The pc 
force established in London and_ the principal 
English towns was created by Sir Robert Peel, in 
1829, It is under the superintendence of com- 
missioners of police, and acts under the direction 
of the magistrates, 

Churchwardens, and overseers of the poor, are 
officers appointed by the inhabitants of every 
parish, meeting in vestry, under the authority of 
various statutes ; the first to superintend the pre- 
servation of the church, the latter the affairs of 
the poor, Their duties are much curtailed by 
recent changes in the poor laws, under which a 
number of parishes are united, so as to form a 
district; and every union has its guardians of the 
poor, partly magistrates—who act ex officio—partly 
chosen by the vestry for every parish, 

13, Municipal corporations are bodies established 
for the purposes of municipal government in be- 
rough towns, The limits of boroughs, to which 
their jurisdiction extends, are fixed by act of par- 
liament, or by prescription, Municipal franchises 
bogan to be granted at an early period of our 
history, and generally to the whole body of towns- 
men inevery place which obtained them. But, in 
the course of centuries, their charters became more 
narrowly interpreted, or were renesved, with differ- 
ent and more oligarchical provisions. Hence, in 
most towns in the kingdom, exclusive governing 
bodies were formed, to which the right of admis- 
sion (freedom of the borough) was vested in the 
municipality itself, But of these bodies the mayor 
and aldermen, or other governing magistrates, were 
‘chosen according to the usage of each particnlar 
place, 
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The business of these corporations consisted 
in superintending the administrative government, 
and preserving the peace of the town; managing 
the corporate funds, which were often considerable; 
and exercising (by properly appointed officers) ju- 
dicial functions, in courts both of criminal and (in 
some instances) civil jurisdiction. The Municipal 
Reform Act of 1833 effected a most extensive 
change, by abolishing the exclusive government 
of the English boroughs, and extending the fied 
The 





men, and the mayor, are now chosen by open 
electi the recorder, who executes the judicial 
functions of the corporation, and the magistrates, 
are appointed by the crown. 

Courts of Justice The sovereign, as head of 
the executive, is also the fountain of justice. He 
or she is, by a fiction of law, supposed to be pre- 
sent in courts of justice by the persons of’ the 
judges. No court of justice can be created, ex- 
‘cept by the commission of the sovereign, ‘This, 
however, cannot be issued without the authority 
of parliament. 

In carly times it was customary for the sove- 
reigns to hear and decide cases in person; but this 
function has been long delegated to judges, whose 
jurisdiction is regulated by certain established 
rules, which cannot be altered except by statute, 
In England, previously to the Revolution, judges 
held their situations durante bene placito, and 
might be removed by the sovereign; but when 
this is the case, as it still is in many countries, it 
would be too much to expect that thé judges 
should manifest much independence in cases in 
h the crown is concerned. Subsequently to 
the Revolution it was enacted, in order to provide 
in as far as possible for the independence of thé 
judges, by the stat. 18 William ITI. cap. 2, that 
the commissions of the judges should be made 
quamdiu se bene gesserint ; that their salaries 
should be ascertained and established; and that 
they should not be removable except by an address 
from both houses of parliament, Their commis- 
sions, however, continued to be vacated by the 
demise of the sovereign till the accession of George 
TIL, when it was enacted that the demise of the 
crown should no longer vacate the judges’ com- 
missions. 

But the great security for English liberties, and 
for the fair and impartial administration of justice, 
depends not so much on the laudable precautions 
taken to secure the independence of the judges, 
and to prevent their being biassed in favour of the 
crown, as on’ the institution of juries. In the 
common law and criminal courts, juries are the 
only judges of the facts of any case, and they 
may also decide as to the law, So long, therefore, 
as the grand institution of jury trial is preserved, 
and as juries are fairly and impartially selected, 
there is’ little to fear from the weakness or cor- 
ruption of judges, It is the proud distinction of 
the English people, that they are self-judged as 
well as self-governed. 

Courts of justice are either general or local. 
The first of these are—1, The courts of common 
law; 2. The courts of equity; 8, The court of 
bankruptey; 4. The ecclesiastical courts; 5. The 
court of divorce; 6. The courts maritime. To 
these may be added the courts.of assize and of 
quarter and general sessions, and county courts, 
which, although each, strictly speaking, is limited 
to its own locality, are parts of the general sys- 
tem, and subject to the same general principles of 
Jaw, 

Courts of Common Law.—1. The superior eourta 
of common law are three,—the king’s or queen’s 
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bench, common pleas, and exchequer. Each con- 
sists of a chief justice and ‘five inferior or putsne 
judges—in the last court termed chief and puisne 
ms. They must be barristers of the degree of 
serjeant, Their appointment is nominally in the 
crown, but substantially, like all other appoint- 
ments, in the minister for the time being. Crimi- 
nal  sumadictian, and a general power of superin- 
tendence over inferior courts, corporations, and 
magistrates, throughout the kingdom, are reserved 
to the court of king’s or queen’s bench, That of 
common pleas has the exclusive jurisdiction in 
real actions, now (through the effects of various 
statutes) becoming obsolete. Suits in matters re- 
lating to the king's revenue are mostly determined 
in the exchequer. With these exceptions, no 
difference now exists between the authority of the 
three courts, in either of which ordinary civil 
‘actions may be carried on indiscriminately. 

From the decision of any one of the three 
courts, an appeal (by way of writ of error) lies to 
what ig termed the court of exchequer chamber, — 
a court of appeal, formed by the judges of the two 
other courts; thus, decisions of the K. B. are re- 
viewed by the C. P, and exchequer, and so forth. 
This court derives its name from the apartment in 
which it commonly sits, an appendage of the court 
of exchequer. From the exchequer chamber, a 
writ of exror lies to the house of lords, the highest 
appellate authority of the country. 

Of the mferior courts of common law, of gencral 
jurisdiction, those principally deserving of notice 
are the courts of sessions, held by the magistrates 
of the several counties, vested, by various statutes, 
with a civil jurisdiction in certain matters of public 
interest, (such as questions of the settlement of 
panpers between parishes), and with a criminal 

jurisdiction, assisted by rie The nature of the 
ourts of assize and gaol delivery will be best ex- 
plained when describing the course of the admi- 
nistration of justice. 

2. Lhe courts of equity, originally established, 
as the name implics, to render substantial justice 
in cases where an injury would be inflicted by 
abiding by the strict rules of law, are now divided 
into two: 1, ‘The court of chancery, consisting of 
two subordinate courts—one presided over by the 
vice-chancellor, the other by the master of the 
rolls; and one superior, presided over by the lord 
chancellor, which in part adjudicates on matters 
brought before it on appeal from the other two 
divisions, and has in part an original jurisdiction, 
The chancellor is also judge of appeal in the last 
resort from the court of bankruptcy. 2. What is 
termed the equity side of the court of exchequer, 
i.e. a court presided over by a single baron of the 
exchequer, and subject likewise to appeal to the 
Jord chancellor. From a decree of the chancellor, 
appeal-lies only to the house of lords. 

3. The court of bankruptcy, as reorganised un- 
Ger the act of Aug. 6, 1861 (24 & 25°Vict, e. 134), 
entitled ‘An Act to amend the Law relating to 
Bankruptey and Insolvency in England,’ consists 
1, Of six commissioners, who carry on the ordi- 
nary legal proceedings consequent on the state of 
bankruptcy in a trader in the metropolis; 2. Of a 
court of review, which reviews their judgments, 

. with further appeal to the chancellor. The court 
sits in’ judgment on all bankrupts and insolyent 
debtorg, whether traders or non-traders, Previous 
to the act of 1861, there existed besides an ‘insol- 
‘vent court,’ consisting of three commissioners, who 
rat in Londop, and also held circuits in the coun- 
try, for the discharge of prisoners detained in exe- 
eution for debt, on delivery of their property to 
creditors under certain statutes. This court ceased 
its functions in 1862. 
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4, The ecclesiastical courts have jurisdiction in 
some civil causes ; some that are termed mixed, of 
which suits for tithes are the principal; and some 
termed purely spiritual, viz. in the correction of cer- 
tain offences, both of the clergy and laity, Justice 
is administered in them according to the civil and 
canon law. The principal ecclesiastical courts are 
—tL. ‘The provincial courts of the two archbishop- 
rics, of which the court of arches, in that of Can-. 
terbury, is the supreme court of appeal; 2. The 
diocesan or consistorial courts of each diocese ; 
8. The courts of the archdcacons; 4. Peculiars 
(which indeed are local courts), of a small exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, which are very numerous. 

5. The divorce court, the functions of which 
are implied in, its name, was instituted by the 
Divorce Act of 1857 (20 & 21 Vict. cap. 85). Sub- 
sequent statutes (21 & 22 Vict. cap. 108 and 
22 & 23 Vict, cap. 61) defined the jurisdiction of 
this court. 

6, The court of admiralty is held before the lord 
high admiral or his deputy: it consists of the 
instance court, which takes cognisance of con- 
tracts, and injuries on the high seas; and the 
prize court, which adjudicates on prizes taken in 
war. 

Local Courts, both of criminal and civil juris- 
diction, used to be extremely numerous, and were 
governed by a variety of usages. At present, 
most of the inferior and local courts have been 
superseded by the 

County Courts, established under 9 & 10 Vict. ¢, 
95, and subsequent statutes. Under their provi- 
sions England and Wales are divided into 491 
districts, which are classed into 60 circuits. “To 
each of the. latter a judge is appointed, who must 
hold a sitting in each of his courts, at least once a 
month, for the trial of causes without the. inter- 
vention of a jury. The jurisdiction of these courts 
extends to all actions for debt and damage not 
involving more than 501; and actions of more 
iraportance may be tried in these by consent of 
the litigants, Appeals may be made to the supe- 
rior courts of common law on points of law, and 
as to the validity of evidence in actions for more 
than 202. ; but an action is not removable by cer- 
tiorari, except by leave of the judge of the county 
court, and then the claim must exceed 54 By 
the Bankruptcy Act of August 6, 1861, before 
cited, the county court judges exercise in the 
country all the powers of the former district com- 
missioners of the court of insolveney, 

The machinery of courts in general will per- 
haps be best understood by the following sketch 
of the mode in which justice is administered 
their means; which, for the sake of brevity, must 
be confined to the superior courts, 

1, If a party have a complaint of civil injury 
against another, either in a matter of contract, or 
tort, i,e. civil wrong, such as trespass and the like, 
(unless for a debt below a certain amount, for 
which, by various statutes and customs, the 
plaintiff may sue, if he please, before various 
local and inferior tribunals—or for certain small 
trespasses cognisable by magistrates,) he com- 
mences a suit in one of the superior courts of 
common law. The first step in the action is 
technically termed a writ of summons, If the 
suit were for a,sum certain, the plaintiff had for- 
merly the right to arrest or hold to bail the de- 
fendant ; but this right is now extinguished, and’ 
the ordinary {or ‘non-bailable’) process substi- 
tuted for it, except in certain peculiar casea, The 
writ of summons is followed by a statement of the 
cause of action, termed a declaration ; which the 
defendant answers by one or more pleas; and these 
reciprocal allegations ars continued (being drawn 
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up in 4 technical form, and shown by the one party 
to the other) until a direct contradiction (tech- 
nically an issue) is arrived at, either in point of 
law or of fact. If the former, the case is argued 
before the court in which the action is commenced, 
and judgment given ; if the latter, the cause is sent 
to be tried before a jury. 

The three courts of common law hold four terms 
in the year (each of about three weeks’ duration), 
during’ which the judges of each sit together. In 
these sittings they decide on issues of Jaw; hear 
applications in causes already decided by juries, 
to have them sent down again for what is termed 


a new trial; set aside, or maintain, the verdicts of | 


juries on grounds of law ; and perform other busi- 
ness, which it is impossible here to particularise. 
The court of K. B, also exercises at this time’its 
appellate jurisdiction over inferior courts. 
'o try issues of fact, juries are summoned— 
1. In London and Middlesex, four times a year, 
before each of the three courts, for a certain number 
of days during and after each term, A single 
judge (usually the chief) of the court in which 
the action is commenced, presides at its trial by 
the jury, 2. The remainder of England and Wales 
is dtvided into seven circuits : two of these (the 
Welsh) ure travelled by a single judge each, who 
meet in the connty of Chestor, In the remaining 
five, two travel together. These circuits are held 
twice a year—spring and summer—occupying from 
seven to four weeks. In the course of them, the 
judges visit every county town. ‘The selection of 
circuits is left to the choice of the judges record- 
ing to seniority, They hold several commissions, 
of which the principal are those technically termed 
of assize, nisi prius, oyer and terminer, and general 
gaol delivery. The first of these is now nearly 
obsolete. By virtue of the two second (through 
various fictions originating in ancient usages), 
they hold courts at which juries arc summoned to 
try causes, in the manner before explained, in each 
county. It is evident, from the foregoing sketch, 
that the issues of fact in an action are not neces- 
sarily tried before a judge of the court in which 
the action was cormmenced ; but if it be sought 
to set aside that verdict, or obtain a new trial, 
application must be made to that court, 
‘ersous are qualified to serve on jubies by the 
pousession of certain species of property ; chiefly 
-freeholders of 104 per annum, and householders 
of a certain value. ‘There are numerous causes of 
exemption, which practically extend to all the 
higher classes of society, Jurors are summoned 
by the sheriff, on a system intended to take all 
qualified persons in the county as nearly 2s pos- 
sible in rotation; and twelve are selected by ballot 
from the list of those in attendance for the trial of 
each cause,—challenges being allowed under cer- 
tain legal restrictions, but to such an extent as to 
exclude all individuals who can be fuirly supposed 
to be biased in favour of either party, or in a situ 
ation to hinder them from bringing in a conscien- 
tious verdict. Plaintiffs or defendants may 0 
inclined, pray for a special jury ; persons qualified 
to-serve on which belong to a higher class of so- 
ciety, Witnesses are exaniined vivd voce, in open 
court, On verdict given, the court pronounces 
judgment, with duraages ‘and costs, according to 
the principles of law applicable ta each case. 
Such is the course of an action at comumon law ; 
but if the question arising between the parties 
touch on matters of equitalile jurisdiction (which, 
in technical language, is said to extend to trusts, 
charities, matters of account, fraud, accident, aud 
mistake,) in some cases the preferable, in others 
the exclusive, mode of obtaining justice, is by 
‘application to a court of equity. ‘That applica- 
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tion is by a suit commenced by 5i7 on informa- 
tion : questions arising in the of the suit 
are determined .on petition or motion. Not only 
the pleadings, as in courts of common law, bat 
the ¢xamination of witnesses, are conducted in 
writing. The judgment of the court is styled a 
decree. When a doubtful question of fact arises, 
the judge will sometimes send the question to be 
tried by way of issue before a jury in a common 
law court; but he is not bound by its verdict 
in making his decree. 

It is a general principle in courts of law and 
equity, that all the proceedings in a cause (with 
some very trifling exceptions) may be carried on 
by plaintiff or defendant in person; but this is 
very rarely done, from obvious causes. If not in 
person, the party can only carry them on by the 
authorised officers of the court—viz, 1. Attorneys, 
or solicitors, who are employed in carrying on all 
or most of the preliminary proceedings ; 2. Bar- 
risters, or counsel retained by the former to con- 
duct the proceedings in court, Without entering 
into technical distinctions, it is sudicient to state 
that barristers (beginning with the lowest order) 
are classed as—t, Utter, or within the bar, ranking 
by seniority ; 2. Serjeants, a body formerly pos 
sessing the exclusive right to practise in the court 
of common pleas—now confounded in practice 
with the next, or third class ; 3. Counsel within 
the bar,—to which rank they are admitted by 
patent either as king’s or queen’s counsel or of 
precedency, enabling them to take rank according 
to the date of their patent, The attorney and 
solicitor general rank at the head of the bar. 
‘These oflicers are the counsel employed by the 
crown in various contingencies, and considered a3 
forming part of the administration—going out of 
office along with it. There are also other classes 
of practitioners, not necessarily barristers, viz, 
pleadcrs, employed in drawing pleadings at com~ 
mon law ; and conveyancers, whose business con- 
sists in drawing deeds relating to property. 

In the ecclesiastical and admiralty courts, the 
pleadings are according to forms derived from the 
evil law: evidence is documentary. ‘The duties 
of the attorney are exeeuted by officers styled 
proctors ; and the counsel are doctors of civil law, 
aduates of the universities, 

Criminal Process.—Crimes ate divided by the 
ancient customary law of England into treasons, 
felonies, and misdemeanors : the latter being gene- 
rally offences of inferior importance (such as 
breaches of the peace, riots, and attempts to com- 
mit certain other offences), are punishable by fine 
or imprisonment only, Parties suspected of erimi~ 
nal acts may be apprehended on the warrant of a 
justice, granted only on the sworn testimony of 
one witness at least, directed to the constable or 
other peace officer of the district ; but any one may 
lawfully arrest one who has committed felony, or 
breach ‘of the peace, in his presence. The offender 
is then carried before a justice of the peace. Un~ 
less the case be one of those minor offences for 
which the justice las power to punish on sum- 
mary conviction, without the aid of a jury, the 
party charged is committed to gaol, or admitted 
to bail, according to the nature of the offence, He 
is committed to take his trial. in most cases at the 
next ensuing sessions of the peace fete in 
boroughs or counties), or at the next gaol delivery, 
by the judges at the assizes, whichever may 
happen first; but capital, and in general the most 
serious, class of offeuces are tried at the assizes 
only. In Middlesex and certain adjoining parts, 
offences are now tried by the Central Criminal 
Court, which sits twelve times a year at least, and 
is usually attended by two or more judges of the 
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Superior courts, and the judicial authorities of the 
city of London, The prosecution is then carried 
on, in the name of the king, by indictment before 
the grand jury. ‘This body, consisting of from 12 
to 23 persons (at the assizes, persons of rank in the 
cimnty ; at the sessions, persons of somewhat in- 
ferior station), reccives all indictments, and hears 
the evidence on the part of the prosecution, If 
the indictment, be dismissed, it is returned to the 
court with the endorsement ‘no bill,’ and the ae- 
cused is free, If the evidence appear to them 
prind facie satisfactory, the bill is said to be found, 
aud the prisoner or defendant is put on his trial. 
The grand jury is also summoned to. find bills 
against parties not in custody or on bail for of- 
fences for which there is no previous arrest, such 
as perjury ; and these are tried at the ensuing gaol 
delivery, ‘There is also, in certain offences, chiefly 
of a public nature, a mode of proceeding by infor- 
mation, which supersedes the necessity of an in- 
dictment, * 

‘The accused, when brought into court’under this 
preliminary process, is arraigned before a petty 
jury, summoned in the same manner as the jury 
in civil causes just described. If he plead guilty 
on arraignment, his plea is recorded, and judgment 
given, Lf he plead not guilty, the trial proceeds, 
‘There are also certain plegs in bar, or defences to 
the prosecution of a technical nature, rarely re- 
sorted to, as the accused by pleading them, waves 
the trial by jury. The witnesses are then heard; 
anil if the jury find the prisoner ‘not guilty he is 
released; uf ‘guilty,’ he is convicted, and judg- 
ment passes. A. judgment may be reversed for 
error of law by the superior court; and pardon may 
be granted, either by act of parliament or by letters 
patent of the sovereign, under the great seal, 
Pardon, and remission of part of the sentence, is, 
in point of fact, obtained through the agency of 
the Home Office. The sheriff is the officer to whom 
the exceution of the sentence of the law is entrusted. 

The criminal law of England might formerly, 
perhaps, have been justly characterised as san- 
guinary; but in this respect a great change has 
been effected within these few years, and capital 
punishments are now never inflicted except for 
inurder, Among the secondary punishments, 
transportation long oceupied a prominent place. 
But a notion had latterly been gaining ground 
unfayourable to its efficiency, and it has now been 
relinquished, It was, indeed, no longer possible 
to maintain it by sending criminals to Australia ; 
for that, instead of being a punishment, was a 
Sayour to the wrong doers. 

Subjeined is a table which shows the total 
number of criminal offenders committed for trial, 
convicted and acquitted, in the fifteen years, 1849 
to 1863, in England and Wales. 

















Aequied 
cotta aehenes 
Hee | fae Talal | ote et 
as lusane 
1849 27,816 21,001 6,786 
1850 26,813 20,537 
1841 27,960 21,579 
1862 27,510 21,304 
" 1853 27,057 20,756 
‘ 1854 29,359 23,047 
: 1855 25,972 19,971 
1856 19,487 14,734 
1857 20,269 15,307 
1858 17,855 13,246 
1859 16,674 12,470 F 
1860 15,999 12,968 
1861 18,326 13,879 
1862 20,001 15,312 
1863 20,818 ‘15,799 
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The number of women committed for trial is, 
on the average, about one-fourth that of: men. 
Among the 20,818 individuals committed for trial 
in 1863, were 16,461 males and 4,357 females. 

Church of England —The sovereign is head amd 
supreme governor of the national Church of Eng: 
land ; has the right to assemble, prorogue, and dis- 
solve all synods and conyocations of the clergy ; 
is the ultimate judge of appeal in ecclesiastical 
causes (an authority exercised by the lord chan— 
cellor); and has the nomination to bishoprics and 
some other ceclesiastical preferments. 

‘The clergy of the Church of England are di- 
vided into three degrecs or orders—bishops, priests, 
and deacons, There are two archbishops and 24 
bishops within the realm of England, They are 
nominated to their respective dioceses by the 
crown ; the election being by a writ of congé Pélire, 
or licence to elect, addressed to the dean and 
chapter of the diocese, accompanied by a letter 
from the sovereign, directing them to elect a cer- 
tain specified individual. By the canons of the 
church, every candidate for holy orders must be 
examined and approved by a bishop. The bishop 
has episcopal jurisdiction in his court in ecclesias— 
tical matters, and the general superintendence 
overthe'clergy. An archbishop is the chief of the 
clergy in his province; has the inspection of the 
bishops and inferior clergy; and exercises an ap~ 
pellate jurisdiction from the episcopal courts, 

The archbishop of Canterbury is the primate 
of all England. . He has within’ his province the 
bishopries of Canterbury, Rochester, London, 
Winchester, Norwich, Lineoln, Ely, Chichester, 

lisbury, Exeter, Bath and Wells, Worcester, 
Lichfield, Hereford, Llandaff, St. David’s, Bangor, 
St. Asaph, Gloucester and Bristol, Peterboro’, and 
Oxford, He has the privilege of crowning the‘ 
kings of England. He is the usual channel of 
communication with the crown or the ministers 
on constitutional questions affecting the interests 
of the church, The archbishop of York’s pro- 
vince ‘consists of the six northern counties, with 
Cheshire and Nottinghamshire ; and includes the 
bishopries of York, Chester, Durham, Carlisle, 
Ripon, Manchester, and the Isle of Mam He has 
the privilege to crown the queen consort, and to 
be her perpetual chaplain, The archbishops are 
the chiefs of the clergy in their provinces, and 
have within them the inspection of the bishops, 
as well as of the inferior clergy, for which purpose 
they make their visitations, which are now, how= 
ever, practically episcopal, not archiepiscopal, and 
made only as bishops within their own dioceses, 
They have, assisted by at least two other bishops, 
the confirmation and consecration of the bishops, 
They have also each his own particular diocese, 
wherein they exercise episcopal, as in their pro- 
vinces they exercise archiepiscopal, jurisdiction, 
As superior ecclesiastical judges, all appeals from 
inferior jurisdictions within their provinces lie to 
them, They have also each @ court of original 
jurisdiction, They have power, by stat. 25 Hen, 

TIT. ¢, 21, but now only exercise it upon accus~ 
tomed occasions, of granting dispensations, his 
power is the foundation for the grant of special 
licences to marry, to sanction the holding of two 
livings, now restricted to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbuty.. Thesbishap is the chief of the clergy in 
his diocese, He has the power of ordaining priesta 
and deacons, of consecrating churches, of confirm- 





.] ing the baptized, of granting licences to marty, 


and of visiting and inspecting the manners of his 
clergy and people. The bishop is also an eccle- 
siastical judge; but he appoints a chancellor to 
hold his court for him, and assist him in matters 
of ecclesiastical law. In case of complaint against * 
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a clerk in holy orders, he is empowered by the 
Church Discipline Act (3 & 4 Vict, ¢. 86) to hold 
@ court in his own person, assisted by three as- 
sessors, After the archbishops, the bishops of 
London, Durham, and Winchester have respec- 
tively precedence; and then the bishops of both 
provinces, according to their seniority of con- 
secration, or translation to an English see from 
that of Sodor and Man, which ranks lowest. 
Colonial bishops of the established church have 
been appointed by the crown in forty-two of the 
principal British colonies, By stat. 59 George III. 
©. 60, the archbishops of Canterbury and York 
and the bishop of London are permitted to ordain 
persons specially to reside and officiate in the Bri- 
tish colonies. ‘The discrepancy that prevailed in 
ancient times in the size of bishoprics, though 
somewhat diminished by the erection of new sees 
at the Reformation, has continued down to the 
Present time, and the inconveniences thence re- 
sulting have been greatly augmented by the won- 
derful increase that has taken place since 1760 in 
the population of certain districts compared with 
others, To remedy this evil to some extent, par- 
liament appointed a committee in 1834, which 
recommended that two new bishoprics—those of 
Manchester and Ripon—should be formed in the 
principal manufacturing districts, chiefly out of 
territories included in the dioceses of York and 
Chester. The commissioners also recommended 
that, saving the rights of the (then) existing in- 
cumbents, the bishoprics of Gloucester and Bristol 
should be united, and the bishopric of Sodor and 
Man suppressed, They recommended further that, 
according as opportunity offered, sundry deduc- 
tions should be made from the revenues of the 
sees of Canterbury, York, London, Durham, and 
Winchester; and that the surplus revenue so 
arising should be formed into a fund for the en- 
dowment of the two new bishopries, and for taising 
the income of the poorer class of sees to from 
4,000. to 65,0002. a year, These recommendations 
were confirmed and carried out in most particulars 
by the act 6 & 7 Will. LV, c.77, and by the orders 
in council issued under its authority, The income 
of the bishop of Durham was reduced in 1836; 
and, in the course of the same year, Ripon was 
formed into a bishopric. ‘The sees of Gloucester 
and Bristol have also been united. The bishopric 
of Manchester was formed in 1847. 

Lvery diocese has a chapter, consisting of a 
dean and a certain number of canons and preben- 
daries, The chapter is often styled the council of 
the bishop; but it exercises, in point of fact, no 
sort of interference with the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, or with the general superintending autho- 
rity of the bishop. The chief duty of its members 
consists in maintaining the constant celebration 
of divine service in the cathedral church, Dean- 
eries are in the gift of the crown; some by the 
form of election by the chapter (ay in the case of 
bishops), others by the king's letters patent. The 
canons are variously appointed,—by the crown, 
by the bishop, or by election among themselves, 
Besides the chapters in cathedral churches, there 
are also chapters in a few others, which are styled 
collegiate churches, . 

Archdeacons are church officers, appointed (in 
most cases) by the bishops for theix assistance in 
various matters connected with the superintend- 
ence of the diocese, : z 

For the management of ecclesiastical affairs, the 
provinces have each @ council, or convocation, 
consisting of the bishops, archdeacons, and deans, 

* in person, and of a certain number of proctors, as 
the representatives of the inferior clergy; each 
chapter, in both provinces, sending one; and the 
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Parochial clergy of each diocese in the province 
of Canterbury, and Of each archdeaconry in the 
province of York, sending two. These councils 
are summoned by the respective archbishops, in 
pursuance of thé queen’s mandate, When assem- 
bled they must also have the queen’s licence be- 
fore they can deliberate, as well aa the sanction’ 
of the crown to their resolutions, before they 
are binding on the clergy. In the province of 
Canterbury the convocation forms two houses ; 
the archbishop and bishops sitting together in 
the upper house, and the inferior clergy in the 
lower. In the province of York all sit together 
in one. 

Parsons are the incumbents of parish churches, 
They must be priests; and derive their title by 
presentation, induction, and institution. They are 
termed rectors or vicars; the former being ‘such 
aa are entitled to the whole tithes of the parish ; 
the latter only to a certain portion, ‘The number 
of parochial benefices in England and Wales 
amounts to about 12,000, besides which there are 
200 extra-parochial places, The advowson, or 
right of presentation, to about one-half the bene- 
fices is in the hands of private owners ; the re- 
mainder beloag to the crown (of which the pa- 
tronage is exercised, as respects livings of inferior 
value, by the chanceJor), to archbishops and 
bishops, ecclesiastical corporations, and universi- 
ties. ‘The residence of incumbents in their bene- 
fices, and the restriction of the right to hold more 
than one benefice, have been the objects of a 
variety of regulations both in canons and statutes, 
Incumbents may be deprived either by sentence 
in the ecclesiastical courts for particular offences, 
or in pursuance of certain penal statutes. Curates 
are likewise priests, licensed by the bishop of the 
diocese, and nominated to serve cures, Stipen- 
diary curates are such as are appointed by rectors, 
either to supply their place in case of non-resi_ 
dence, or to assist them; whose salary is regu- 
lated by statute, or episcopal authority. Per- 
petual curates are appointed to churches in which 
there is neither rector nor vicar; or to chapels of 
ease, parochial chapels, and free chapels, that is, 
district churches in large parishes. 

The order of deacon, in the constitution of the 
English church, serves merely as a necessary pre- 
liminary to that of priest. By the canons of: the 
church ‘no bishop can admit any one to holy 
orders, ‘who is not of his own diocese, except he 
be of either of the universities of this realm, or 
except he bring letters dismissory from the bishop 
of whose diocese he is,’ 

‘The canons of the Church of England were 
made by the archbishop and clergy of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury convened in convocation in 
1603, and ratified by James I, They have not 
been established by act of parliament, and conse- 
quently are binding on the clergy only, 

‘The revenues of the church are derived partly 
from land, and partly from tithes. The latter 
formed the original endowment of every parochial 
chureh, But a very large proportion of them fell 
gradually into the ‘hands of ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations; and a part of these again, at the disso- 
lution of monasteries, into the hands of private 
individuals, Out of the 10,500 benefices, more 
than 3,000 have had their ‘great’ tithes, or those 
of corn, wool, &c., appropriated or impropriated : 
in most of these instances, however, the ‘small 
tithes,’ as they are termed, or those of fruit, milk, 
pigs, and such like articles, are reserved for the 
maintenance of the church. Nearly a third part 
of the land of England and Wales is wholly tithe- 
free, owing to exemptions enjoyed in former times 
by religions houses, ‘Tithe is now, by an act 
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* passed in 1837, under a course of commutation for 


an invariable corn rent, to be 
at the prices of the day. 

Although the Church of England be still recog- 
nised as the national establishment, the exclusive 

rivileges formerly enjoyed by its members, and, 
indeed, all legal’ distinctions between different 
classes of subjects on account of religious opinion, 
have, by aseries of changes, been nearly abolished. 
‘The chief remaining rights, privileges, and lia- 
bilities, which connect the church with the state, 
are nearly as follows :— 

1, The headship of the king: as a necessary 
consequence of which the sovereign himself 
moust be a memberr of the national church: This 
headship, all persons taking certain offices are re- 
quired to recognise, by the oaths of abjuration 
and supremacy, for which a declaration is substi- 
tuted in the case of Roman Catholics, Roman 
Catholics are also specifically excluded from the 
office of chancellor, and a few other high dig- 
nities, 

2. ‘The form of public prayer and administration 
of the rites of the church, its articles of belief, and 
various points in its discipline, originally settled 
by convocation, are established by the authority 
of parliament. 

8, The archbishops and bishops sit and vote in 
the House of Lords. 

4, Although the free enjoyment of their differ- 
ent forms of worship is now guaranteed to all 
Christian dissenters, and that of others (as Jews) 
tacitly tolerated, there are still some legislative 
provisions respecting them, by which the supe- 
tiority of the established church is recognised. 
‘Thus, Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops 
are forbidden to assume the titular dignities of 
their respective dioceses; and public functionaries 
are forbidden to attend dissenting places of worship 
with the insignia of their office, 

5. The clergy of the Church of England have 
long acted as officers of the civil power, in the cha- 
racter of registrars of births, marriages, and deaths ; 
but the late act, by establishing a new system of 
tegistration, has materially altcred their position 
in this respect, and their exclusive authority is 
now taken away, 

A great deal of discussion has taken place at 
different periods with respect to the right of par- 
liament to interfere with the property and rev 
nues enjoyed by the church, It is now generally 
admaitted, that parliament is entitled to alter the 
distribution of the church revenue; but it is con- 
tended by many that it has no right to take away 
any portion of such revenue. But a pretension of 
this sort is totally inadmissible. Whether it 
would be wise and proper to make any such diver- 
sion is a matter dependent on circumstances, and 
to be judged of at the time ; but there is no prin- 
ciple ‘or right of any kind’ to hinder parliament, 
should it be so disposed, from dealing with church 
property as it would deal with anything else. An 
established church is neither part nor parcel of 
religion: it is a mere human inétitution, with 
functionaries appointed and paid by the state; and 
should parliament be honestly impressed with the 
conviction that the great interests of religion and 
morality will be better promoted by diverting a 

tion of the church property to other purposes, 
it isnot entitled merely, but it is its bounden duty, 
s0 to divert it. The rights of existing incumbents 
ought, of course, to be protected; but provided this 
be done, parliament is quite as much entitled 
to remodel the church, and dispose of its property, 
as it is to. remodel the army or the navy, or 
to disband a regiment, or pay off a line of battle- 
ship. 


verted into money, 
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‘Dissenters from the Church of England are now, 
after more than a century of sir les, placed en- 
tirely on an equal footing with its members in 
respect of political rights and privileges, The 
dissenters consist. principally of,— 

1. The Roman Catholics, who have increased, 
chiefly through the immigration of Irish labourers, 
from 60,000 to about 2,000,000 since the accession 
of George III. 2, The members of what are com- 
monly called the three denominations—Presbyte- 
rians, Independents, Baptists: of these, the first, 
since the period of the civil wars, when for a short 
time they had political power and the revenues of 
the church in their hands, have rapidly dimin- 
ished. Many of their churches have become Uni- 
tarian. The Independents or Congregationalists 
are so termed from asserting, as their fundamental 
principle, the independence of each separate congre- 
gation. They are numerous, and have, for the 
most part, retained the fundamental doctrines, 
professed by the great majority of Christians, The 
Baptists are divided into general (or Arminian) 
and particular (or Calvinistic), 3.°Of the Metho- 
dists, there are likewise two principal divisions, 
The Wesleyans, the most powerful and important, 
whose origin was about a century ago, now num- 
ber about a million and a half of members. Their 
dissent from the church is less complete than that 
of other sects. The Calvinistic Methodists are 
chietly established in Wales, 4, The Quakers 
are more remarkable for the singularity of their 
tenets and observances (although their strictness 
in the latter appears to be on the decline), than 
for their numbers, 5. Jews are not numerous in , 
England; but are supposed to have augmented 
considerably of late years, 

No information regarding the number of persons 
belonging to the episcopal church and those ad- 
hering to other religious creeds in England is given 
in the last official census, It appears, however, 
from the returns of the registrar general that, in 
the year 1861, out of a total number of 168,706 
marriages, 130,697 were solemnised according to 
the rites of the established church, Of the latter 
number 102,955 were after publication of banns; 
20,090 by licence; 4,048 by superintendent re; 
trar’s certificate; and 16 by special licence, But 
this statenfent does not represent the real numbers 
with perfect accuracy, as 3,588 marriages were not 
distinguished in the registers in respect to these 
particulars. The number of marriages performed 
otherwise than agreeably to the forms of the esta- 
blished church was 33,009, Roman Catholic mar- 
riages were, 7,782; those in the registered chapels 
of other religious denominations, 13,182; those of 
Jews, 262; of Quakers, 58; while marriages con- 
tracted in superintendent registrars’ offices were 
31,725, In 1851 the marriages in the established 
church were about 131,000, andin 1861 they were 
nearly the same number, In 1851 those not per~ 
fermed in the established church were shout 
23,000; in 1861 they were 33,000, It apy 
from these figures that an increase of 9,000, which 
the total marriages in 1861 exhibited, as compared 
with those in 1851, was appropriated by persons 
who married according to other rites than those of 
the established church, 

In 1861 there were in England and Wales 4,564 
buildings belonging to Roman Catholics and dis- 
senting denominations, and registered for the 
solemnisation of marriages, A third part of that 
number belonged to Independents, 1,000 to Bap- 
tists, 895 to Wesleyan Methodists, 551 to Roman 
Catholics, 193 to Calvinistic Methodists, 152 to 
Unitarians, 137 to Scottish Presbyterians, and 141 
to various other bodies who have not yet acquired 
numerical importance. 5 
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The number of Roman Catholics in England 
has greatly increased within the last 30 years. 
‘The late Cardinal Wiseman stated at the Congress 
of Malines, Aug, 25, 1863, that, in the year 1830, 
there were, in England and Wales, 484 priests; 
and that in 1863 there were 1,242, In 1830 the 
churches were 410; in 1863 they were 872. There 
were 16 convents in 1830, the number has arisen 
in 1863 to 162. In 1830 there were no houses for 
religious men, but in 1860 there were eleven, In 
1863 the number amounted to 53. Another report 
—in the ‘Catholic Directory,’ Lond. 1864—gives 
the following statistics regarding the number of 
Roman Catholic .priests, churches, and communi- 
ties in Great Britain :—~ 
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and Sunday schools. The first, under the control: 
of the National Society, are conducted on the 
system recommended by Dr. Bell of Madras, and. ~ 
use the catechism of the Church of England, with 
which they are closely connected. The schools: 
of the British and Foreign Society are not con- 
nected with any religious sect, but are open to all 
pupils of whatever creed. Sunday Schools, so. 
called from their being open only on Sundays, 
belong to all denominations of dissenters, as well 
as to the Church of England, 

Subjoined is a table giving an account of the - 
primary schools in England and Wales, showing 
the number visited by the government inspectors, 
the accommodation for the children, and the 
number of children present at inspection, in the 





















































The present Roman Catholic population of 
Great Britain is estimated at 2,000,000, 

Public Education—In England no system of 
public instruction has been established by autho- 
rity of the legislature. Schools have, however, 
‘been established in most parishes, and very large 
sums have been left by private individuals for the’ 
purpose of supplying gratuitous instruction, Al- 
most all the grammar schools in the kingdom owe 
their origin to this source; and there is, perhaps, 
no country in which so great an amount of pro- 
perty has been appropriated for the education of 
youth. Many of these bequests have not been 
subjected ‘to any controlling “authority, so that 
they have not unfrequently been embezzled and 
diverted to other purposes than those for which 
they were originally destined. Still, however, the 
amount of property applicable to educational pur- 
poses in England is very large, It is believed 
that, at this moment, the incomes of the estates 
and other property left for educational purposes 
would amount, if properly managed, to about 
400,0001. a year, Tut it is well known that the 
management of such property is far from efticient ; 
and the utility of the fands that are realised is 
greatly impaired by the conditions and restric- 
tions under which they are applied, 

The grammar and endowed schools appear to 
have been yincipally intended for the use of the 
upper and middle classes, especially the latter; 
and it was not till a comparatively recent period 
that. any vigorous effort was made to supply the 
lower classes with education, or to bring’ this 
most important instrament of civilisation and ad- 
vancement within the command of the children 
of the poor, But during the present century a 
great many schools have been founded, having 
this object in view. ‘These consist principally of 
what are called National, British, and Foreign, 














ten years 1834-63 :— 
Roman-Catholic Clergy ee : ne: ak 
inEngiand . . } S22 1 1267 | 845 LT | ears fentea Neen 
Dg. in Scotland . .| 134 178 ag |} | Stee Angust) | inspected 
Tot . «| 1,056 | 1,445 389 1854 8,147 511,274 | 410,904 
eS 1955 2,853 704,495 | 483,934 
Churehes and Stations a a : 1856 4,237 766,152 552,226 
wn Engi «oO 678 7 229 1857 4,438 B4l15 | 6027557 
Do. in Scotland , .| 134 | 191 87 1858 5435 1,001,097 | 698,303 
Ptanerecte er 1859 5,531 1,052,813 | 757/082 
3 1860 6,012 1,158,827 | 830,971 
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4 i 1862 6113 1,292,560 | 906,158 
Commnnttica of Men im} W 56 39 1863 6,227 3,315,988 | 932,603 
ing! Soe 
Convents in England. 84 178 89 7 z : ; 
Do. in Scotland .  « It is sometimes said that, speaking generally, 
education in England is of an inferior description ; 
Total . . es and that, in_point of quality, it is below the 
standard of Prussia, Holland, and some other 
Commissioned Army } = 18 jg |} countries, It is doubtful whether this be the 
Chaplains . }|fact; though at the same time it cannot be 


denied that it is to the freedom of political in- 
stitutions, and the scope given to talent and 
enterprise to elevate their possessor in the scale of 
wealth and distinction, and not to educational 
systems, that the progress made by Englishmen, 
and the triumphs they have achieved in all de- 
partments of industry, science, and literature, are 
to be ascribed, 

The superior grammar schools, and the two 
great universities of Oxford and Cambri are 
especially appropriated to the education of the 
higher classes. An account of them will be 
found under the articles Camsrinez, Eron, 
Oxrorv, &c. The London University is, strictly 
speaking, only a board authorised to examine in- 
dividuals educated at certain places, and to grant 
degrees to qualified persons. 

Poor Laws.—-A compulsory provision for the 
support of the poor bas long existed in England, 
It grew out of the impotent attempts made in the 
reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI, and the earlier 
part of that of Elizabeth, to suppress mendicancy, 
and at the same time to provide for the poor by 
voluntary contributions, At length, the earlier 
statutes on the subject were consolidated, and 
the principle of compulsory provision carried to 
the fullest extent by the famous statute of the 
43 Eliz. c. 2, which enacted, that al! maimed 
and impotent persons should be provided for at 
the expense of their tive parishes, and that 
employment should be found for the unemployed 
able-bodied poor. From this remote period, the 
law of England has regarded every parish in the 
light of a family, the richer members of which 
Were bound to provide for those who, through 
inability, misfortune, or want of work, could not 
provide for themselves. This, also, is the prin- 
ciple embodied in the law of Scotland with re- 
spect to the poor; and provided the means for 


| carrying it inte effect be so contrived that indi- 
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gence and suffering may be relieved, without at 
the same time ‘encouraging indolence and vice, 
the system would, seem to be quite unexception- 
able, Practically, however, this has been found 
to be a problem of exccedingly difficult solution, 
and not a few have concluded that, however ad- 
ministered, all systematic attempts to relieve the 
poor are necessarily, in the: end, productive of 
increased want and misery. 

The poor, no doubt, are naturally anxious that 
the compulsory provision for their support should 
be raised to the highest limit, and that their ne- 
cessities should not only be relieved, but that 
they should be able, without molestation, to eat 
the bread of idleness, But wherever the assess- 
ment and administration of the provision for 
their support is left to the care of those on 
whom the burden of its payment really falls, this 
tendency to abuse is not long in being effectually 
provided against, and the sustaining and bene- 
ficial influence of the system alone remains. ‘The 
complicated code of laws respecting settlements, 
ant the establishment of workhouses, owes its 
origin to this principle—to the wish of the 
legislature to relieve the poor, and, at the same 
time, to prevent the abuse of the rates; and 
there is unquestionable evidence to show, that, 
from the establishment of the system in 1603 
down to about 1780, the devices in question 
were cffectual for their object; and that while 
poverty was relieved, no encouragement was 
given to sloth, or to early and improvident 
unions. 

But soon after this period various innovations 
were made on the oll law, which broke down 
most of the securities against the abuse of the 
rates; and, in 1795, the principle was adopted, 
of mixing together wages and poor-rates, and of 
eking out what was supposed to be a deficiency 
in the former by payments from the latter. In 
consequence of this subversion of the principle 
on which the poor rates had been previously 
administered, they began rapidly to increase, 


and threatened to swallow up the whole, or, at 


least, a very large part of the surplus produce 
of the land, Various devices were resorted to, 
with the view of checking the evil; but not one 
of them had for its object to revert to those prac- 
tices and mode of administering the law, which 
the experience of more than 250 years had shown 
were fully effectual for the prevention of abuse, 
At length the Poor Law Amendment Act was 
passed in 1834, which introduced a totally new 
system for the administration of the poor laws, 
Under this act the country has been divided into 
unions of parishes, according to circumstances, the 
administration of all matters relating to the poor 
in these unions being entrusted to a board of guar- 
dians elected hy the rate-payers. These guar- 
dians are themselves contralled by, and, in fact, 
are merely the executive officers of a central board 
of three commissioners established in London, who 
have power to issue rules and regulations as to the 
management of the poor, which all guardians, and 
other inferior officers, are bound tu obey. The 
central board is assisted by deputy commissioners, 
who attend at meetings of guardians, explain the 
law, and adjudicate or report upon extraordinary 
cases, and see that the rules laid down by the 
central board are complied with. 

To the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, 
some additions, having for principle the enlarge- 
ment of the respective unions, and the more equal 
spread of the burthen of taxation, were made in 
1864, 

Subjoined is a table of the sums expended for 
the relief and maintenance of the gor of England 
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-tion of our earlier literature, 
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and Wales at different periods since 1748, with 
an estimate of the pop, at these periods :— 





‘Sums expended 
‘on Poor, 





Years ‘Popalation 

Averege £ 4 
1748, 1749, 1750 689,971 
* 1775, 1776 530,800 
1783, 1784, 1785 2,004,239 
3801 4,017,871 
181s 6,656,100 
6,959,249 
1831 6,798,883 
1841 4,760,929 
1849 5,792,963 








The following table shows the number of pau- 
pers (exclusive of vagrants) in receipt of relief in 
the several unions and parishes under boards of 
guardians, in England and Wales, on the Ist of 
January in each year :— 























diciead | PEE ‘Number of Paupers 
Youn?) Unions and |— —_ —. 
ishes In-door Out-door 
1s49 | 590 815,044 
1850 801,984 
jssit| 996 5 7507398 
1852 i 608 106,413, 728011 
1853 104,186 694,636 
is54| 620 | 113,676 | 7o4’ea1 
1g5 | 624 |. 121563 | 729's06 
356 | 62¢ | 125,597 | 753/170 
1857 | 624 | i23;3ex | 720/424 
1858 | 629 | 1265481 | 781'705 
1ss9 | 642 | 1237305 | 737°165 
asco | 646 | 119,096 | 731/904 
1861 | 646 | 130,961 | 759/462 
1862 | 649 | 143;191 | 802975 
1a6a | 653 | 146;197 | o96'497 
1864 | 655 | 137/300 | B44’ 











Population in 1851 of 624 unions and parishes, 16,250,961 
29 


” ” ”» » 16,62 

” » G2 4, o> 17,463,827 
” », 646 ” ” 17,670,935 
» 1861 649 » ” 19,814,000 
” » B58 y+ gy 19,875,000 
” » 855 gy 19,886, 


The year 1849 is the first 
actual number of persons 
given day can be returned. 

Public Amusements.—There are few things, pro- 
bably, in which national character and habits are 
displayed more truthfully than in popular sports 
and amusements; and though none of these be in 
any way associated amongst us with civil or reli- 
gious polity, as in ancient Greece and Rome, and 
some modern Catholic nations, they are still of 
sufficient importance to justify and require a short 
notice, Field sports comprised almost the whole 
pastimes indulged in during the early period of 
our history: they were waterially modified by the 
game laws introduced at the Norman period, and 
which have descended down to our own times, 
Many generations have passed since the chase was 
mimicry of war; but so far as danger and excite-. 
ment are concerned, fox-hunting and steeple 
chases may be considered as substitutes for the 
chase of the wolf and the boar, Archery ranked: 
amongst the most popular and important of the 
bie English sports, and constituted the t 

vast of the ancient yeomanry, as is shown eae 
ballads, that form so peculiar and vatvable fan : 

and which give:by.: - 


year for which the 
receiving relief on a 


far the most faithful and stri 
this and other matters connected with the 
and manners of the their means" 


the fame of the outlaw, Robin Son? has Soe 





outlived that. of many a legitimate hero, and bids © | 
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fair to outlive that of many more. The wild boar 
was an object. of the chase down to the Stuarts, 
and deer may, in a limited sense, be still con- 
sidered as such, The fox, hare, and otter are at 
present the only wild animals that can in a gene- 
ral sense be said to perpetuate the chase, Fox- 
hanting may, in fact, be said to be in an especial 
manner the out-door sport. of the country gentle- 
men of England at the present day. Coursing 
and falconry were sports restricted to those of 
gentle blood; the latter has Jong been obsolete, in 
any popular sense, though, like archery, it is in- 
dulged in by a few individuals, Partridge and 
grouse shooting are universally popular amongst 
the country gentlemen ; and fishing is also exten- 
sively practised. Amongst the lower classes 
wrestling is one of the most popular of the out- 
door sports: it is followed principally in the north- 
erm and western cos,, but the modes are essentially 
distinct, that of the former more nearly resem- 
bling the fashion of the ancient athlete. “ Quarter 
staff and boxing must also be considered as pecu- 
liarly English in their character; but prize-tight- 
ing appears to have got somewhat ont of fashion, 
and the same may be said of buil-baiting and 
cock-fighting, once so general, with other sports 
of a like bratalising character. Horse races are of 
comparatively modern origin, and have attained 
to the acme of popularity with all classes, from 
the highest to the lowest. The races at Epsom, 
Doncaster, Aseot, Goodwood, and other places, 
attract vast crowds of visitors; and nowhere is 
there to be seen such a display of magnificence, 
numbers, good humour, and love of enjoyment, as 
may be witnessed at these meetings. Cricket 

rounds and bowling greens maintain their popu- 

rity amongst the more respectable classes, as 
those for skittle playing do amongst the lower, 
Boat-racing may be noticed as a popular amuse- 
ment that seems to be gaining ground; and the 
regattas, or boat-matehcs, that are now annually 
got up in several sea-port towns, are very well 
attended. The holyday fair or wake comprises 
most of the various amusements in vogue, and is 
usually annual: some of the more ancient of these 
appear to have had a religious origin, others had 
business, wholly or partly, in view: as popular 
festivals, they are all fast degenerating, and bid 
fair to disappear altogether, at no very distant 
period, In-«oors, billiards have replaced the an- 
cient shutile-board, and cards, though still pretty 
general, are rapidly giving way to music and con- 
versation: many Minor customs, once universal 
favourites, might be named, that have wholly dis- 
appeared, and though the holly and the mistletoe 
are still seen in the majority of houses at Christ- 
mas, few other‘of the older customs or sports can 
ve said to survive, in any state of vigour: even 
blindman’s buff and hunt the slipper are now but 
rarely practised, and never in genteel society. 
Dancing keeps its ground, changing its character 
according to the changes of fashion, The muta- 
tions that have occurred in dramatic representa~ 
tiona from the time when they were associated 
with the festivals of religion, and chietly limited 
to scriptural subjects, down to the allegorical 
masques of B, Jonson, which Milton’s ‘Comus’ 





shows lingered on to a later period, form a wide ; 


field for investigation. ‘The Christmas mumming 
(that may still, perhaps, be witnessed in some re- 
mote corners, improving the stories of St, George 
and the Dragon, or Fair Rosamond) seems a 
lineal descendant of the old mysteries ; the moun- 
tebank and his merry Andrew, and Punch and 
Joan, appear to have made their final exit from 
the scene, It would require far mere space than 
can be afforded, to mark the various changes in 
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what has been called the legitimate drama, whose" 
master-pieces were produced in the earlier part of 
its career during the reigns of Elizabeth and James 

I, The drama has, at the present time, lost the 

greater part of its predominating influence, for 

which two causes may be assigned,—the theatres 

have ceased, owing to the greater lateness of the 

dinner hour, to be the resort of fashion, whose in- 

fluence in England is all bat omnipotent; and 

they are monopolies which, in the long run, always 

have a deteriorating influence over literature as 

well as industry. 

In so far as the metropolis may be considered. 
an index to the community at large, music would 
seem to be rapidly advancing in popular favour ; 
nor cap it escape notice, that the means taken to 
popularise sculpture and painting are fast neutral- 
ising the propensities which naturally resulted 
from want of perception and sympathy with works 
of art. ‘Ihe results of all this are sufficiently ob- 
vious, in the more tranquil and refined tone that 
pervades most places of public resort, and in the 
greater taste for country excursions, reading, and 
quiet amusements, 

Language—The English Language is principally 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, The Gothic or Belgic 
occupants of the lower and more fertile parts of 
the country, at the epoch of the Roman invasion, 
and the Saxons by whom the country was overrun 
subsequently to the withdrawal of the Romans, 
were congencrous races; so that the language of 
the latter easily became that of the people gene- 
rally, After the conquest of the kingdom by 
William duke of Normandy, the Norman IJan- 
guage became that of the court, the nobility, and 
the courts of law; but the influx of Norman 
settlers was too inconsiderable to have any ma- 
terial influence over the language of the bulk of 
the people, which continued to be essentially 
Saxon. In the course of time, the prejudices of 
the English monarchs of the Norman line in 
favour of their continental dominions and subjects, 
lost much of their influence, and being bred in 
Englaud, they began to become familiar with, and 
use the language of, their English subjects. In 
1216, Henry HI. issued a writ in the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. Not long after, English was substituted, 
instead of French, in vivd vace proceedings in the 
courts of law; and though written proceedings in 
courts were carried on for a considerable period 
longer in a barbarous jargon, half French and half 
English, the latter was ordered by statute, in the 
reign of Edward IL, to be thenceforth exclusively 
used in the courts, It is curious, however, that, 
notwithstanding this enactment, the statutes con- 
tinued to be promulgated in French down to the 
teign of Richard III, 

During ali this period-the Anglo-Saxon was 
gradually acquiring the distinctive characters of 
the English language. A great many French 
(and consequently Latin) werds, through our long- 
continued connection with France, successively 
found their way into the language; and it also 
swas enriched by words derived from the Greek and 
other tongues. Wycliffe and Geoffrey Chaucer, 
i who flourished in the 14th centuryy may be re- 

garded the one as the father of English prose, and 
the other of English poetry, During the 15th 
century, the language advanced but little; but, 
| previously to the close of the 16th century, ithad, 
jin a great measure, attained to the form and 
standard which it now exhibits, During the reigns, 
of Mary and Elizabeth, many additional French, 
and some Italian and Spanish words were intro- 
duced. Still, however, of about 38,000 words, 
which, excluding the preterites and participles of 
verbs, the EngJish language is supposed to com- 
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prise, about 23,060 are of Anglo-Saxon origin; and ‘The visit of Julius Cesar to Britain occurred 
the remainder Latin, Greek, and French, in differ- | 55“years before Christ. From that time it re- 
ent but uncertain proportions. - y mained unmolested by the Romans for nearly 90 
Tt is foreign to our subject to enter into any de-| years. Ina. D. 43, Aulus Plantius, despatched by 
tails as to the works that have been written in | the emperor Claudius, began jts conquest, which, in 
English. Suffice it to say, that there is no de-| the space of about 40 years, was com leted, with 
partment of literature, philosophy, or science, in| the exception of the northem part oe Scotland, 
which English writers have not attained to high, | into which the Romans searcely penetrated. 
and, in not a few instances, to unrivalled excel-| The Romans introduced, to a great extent, 
lence. For a lengthened period, our philosophical | their arts and civilisation into this remote pro- 
and political literature bas had much more of a| vince. ‘Thirty-three large towns, and many mili- 
practical than of a theoretical or speculative cha- | tary stations, were connected together by mag~ 
yacter; and the taste for metaphysical inquiry has | nificent roads, constructed by the labour of the 
almost entirely disappeared. Within the last few {Roman soldiers and provincials, It is probable 
years the great object has been to diffuse literature, | that, between these several centres of civilisation, 
‘and to secure the suffrages of a wide, rather than much of the country remained in that state of 
of a select circle of readers. The influence of this 


forest in which the Romans had found it, Still 
change on the character of our Yiterature, and the | the population of Roman Britain must have been 
taste of the public, cannot yet be fairly appre- 


large, and its progress in refinement considerable, 
ciated; perhaps the former will gain in clearness 


for two centuries after the conquest. After that 
and lose in depth; and it is not impossible thata | time, the declining power of Rome yielded to the 
Jower standard may be formed of philosophical and j fierce attacks of the northern tribes of the island, 
itefary eminence, 


and Britain became, to a certain extent, inde- 
Condition of the People—Some remarks have | pendent of the empire, but only to suffer the more 
already, been’ made illustrative of the improved 


from these fierce assailants, 
condition of the great bulk of the people inthe! Of the history of the long period which elapsed, 
present, times, as compared with their condition at 


between the retirement of the Roman armies 
more remote periods. Speaking generally, all | from our island and its conquest by the Saxons, 
classes are now incomparably better fed, better | we possess no memorials sufficiently authentic to 


lodged, and better clothed, than at any former | form a connected narrative. It appears probable 
epoch in our history, The increase in ‘the con-| that the hereditary chiefs of the ancient British 
sumption of butchers’ meat since 1770 has been | tribes, who had lost their authority during the 
more than double as compared with the increase | period of colonial government, resumed it to @ 
of the population ; and the increase in the con-| certain extent; that in the larger towns, the 
sumption of tea, sugar, coffee, &c., since the same | clerical order, together with a council of magis- 
period, has been quite unprecedented. In fact, the | trates ‘and citizens, exercised almost republican 
poorest individuals are now in the daily enjoy- | authority, The exact cra of separation from the 
ment of many descriptions of luxuries that were, empire, of Rome cannot be fixed; it seems to have 
no further back than the 17th century, unattain- | been effected A.pv. 409, when the letters of the 
able even by the richest lords. Tea and sugar are | emperor Honorius commanded the cities of Britain 


now become necessaries of life; every cottage is | to ‘provide for their own defence,’ About forty 
well furnished with glass windows, and maids of 


years later, we find no distinct trace of municipal 
all work are now quite as well and neatly dressed | government left; and the count under the govern-" , 
as the duchesses that figured at the court ‘of Queen i 


ment of a number of petty chieftains or kin; and 
‘Anne. It is not, however, to be denied, that, not- 


overmmn even to the extreme south by the it~ 
withatanding this signal increase of prosperity, con- | sions of the Caledonian tribes, At this period (4, D. 
siderable distress exists among ccrtain classes— 


449), Hengist and Horsa, Saxon leaders, ranging, 
especially among the agricultural labourers. ‘The the coast of the British Channel with three, o 
depressed condition of this important class of the | their piratical vessels, were invited by Gwrtheym 
population appears to be owing to a variety of (Vortigern), a British prince of Kent, to serve 
causes, Which, however, may all, or nearly all, be | against these northern invaders, Five thousand 
traced to the one great evil of want of education. | auxiliaries soon arrived; quarrels arose between 
However, this is an evil remedied from year to | the Britons and their guests; and (A. p, 457) the 
year, and, without indulging in too sanguine an- | latter conquered Kent for themselves, Such are 
ticipations, it may be said that, provided tran- 


the outlines of the ancient story recorded by 
quillity, good order, and that perfect security | Gildas. In our enitical times some have contended, 
essential to all great undertakings, be maintained | that the names of the leaders (both signifying a 
at home, the fair presumption is, that the prosperity | horse) prove that those personages are themselves 
of the country will go on increasing for a very long | as fabulous as the well-known tale with which 
period, and that England will indefinitely main- | they are ‘connected, of the marriage and dowry of 
tain the proud distinction of being the richest, | the beautiful Rowena, the defeat of the Saxons, 
most industrious, and happy of European nations, | their return, and the treacherous seizure of Vorti- 
PusTORICAL SKETCH.—After all the diseus- | gern; all of which are mentioned, only by later 
sions which have taken place res} ing the his-| British writers. 
tory and character of those native tribes which | ‘The conquest of the greater part of Britain by 
occupied Britain at the period when the Romans the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, occupied a space 
first reached its shores, thus much only appears of about 130 years, from the landing of Hengist, 
to have been determined with any degree of pro- | Five British states, Strath-Clyde, Cumbria, North 
bability, that they belonged partly to that great j and South Wales, and Cornwall, maintained their 
family of the human race called the Celtic, and | existence for a somewhat longer time. Three 
artly to another great family catled the Gothic. | Saxon kingdoms (Sussex, Wessex, Essex), one 
'o the former belonged the Cymry, oT jnhabitants | Jutish (Kent), four Anglian (Bernicia, 
of Wales, and of the Western, and, perhaps, also, | East Anglia, Mercia), were formed. in this period. 
the Northern counties: to the latter, or Goths,| The Anglo-Saxons were & people divided into’ 
belonged the Belge, who, having emigrated from various castes, The kings, or ealdermen, reigned 
the Continent, occupied the eastern, lower, and } by a sort of hereditary right, without any strict 
most fertile portion of the country. adherence to the laws of succession, but all claimed 
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descent frem the original race of Odin, The no- 
bility, < earls,’ ‘earlcundmen,’ of ‘ thanebotn,’ were 
aclass apart, like those of continental nobles at 
the preseat day. The third class was that of the 
‘ceorls, or ignoble; placed in a state of depend~ 
ence on the pobility, yet freemen according to the 
law. Their rank, as compared with that of the 
nobles, was estimated by the different value of 
their compurgatory oaths, in giving evidence, and 
of their lives and persona, according to the ‘ were- 
gild, or legal compensation for blood; namely, 
one-sixth, Every freeman was presumptively at- 
-tached to some ‘Tord,’ and designated as his ‘man,’ 
A class of these ‘earls,’ possessed of landed pro- 
tty, yet not ‘lords,’ seems to have occupied, 
like the equites of the Romans, a sort of inter- 
mediate rank between the patricians and plebeians, 
under the various titles of sitheundmen, lesser 
thanes, &c, They seem to have had the privilege, 
denied to the ceorl, of choosing their own lords, 
‘The ceorls, on the other hand, were ‘ bonde,’ at- 
tached to the glebe; and might be the subjects of 
gift or bequest along with it, not as slaves, but as 
appurtenant to the property. ‘They took no part 
in the political government of the realm. Lastly, 
the theowes, or serfs, were slaves in the full im- 
port of the word, 

The territorial division of England, under the 
Anglo-Saxons, into counties, handreds, and tyth- 
ings, is of very great antiquity, and formed the 
basis of their civil institutions. The earl, the 
hundreder, and the tything-man, presided respec- 
tively over these divisions, Each of these officers 
held a court of justice, which was attended by the 
landed proprietors: and by the well-known custom 
of ‘frank-pledge,’ the superior or noble was ren- 
dered responsible for the acts of his inferior or 
man; and the vicinage, collectively, for those of 
its members, The witenagemute, or assembly of 
the wise men, seems to have been, in its original 
nature, rather a high court of justice, for the re- 
dress of complaints by or against the great men 
of the’ realm, than a legislative assembly. The 
earls, aldermen, and higher prelates attended it; 
and it is probable, though uncertain, that the 
barghs sent deputies to it, Together with the 
king, i¢ constituted the soverein power of the 
empire; the Saxon kings usually promulgated 
their laws, as enacted by themselves, with the 
advice of their ‘witan ;’ and the succession to the 
crown was fixed by their determination, The 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity 
was commenced by Augustine and his com- 
Ppanions, missionaries despatched by Gregory VIL. 
in the beginning of the seventh century, and pro- 
ceeded with great rapidity to completion, Al- 
though the religion of Christ had becu introduced 
for five centuries at least into the country among 
the Britons, it had sunk so completely into decay 
in the revolution whith followed the fail of the 
Jtoman empire, that, from the reconversion of the 
island under its Saxon masters, we date our epis- 
copal succession, and the fuundation of our reli- 
gious establishments, 

The first appearance of supremacy among the 
numerous chieftains of the Anglo-Saxons occurs 
in the instance of Ella, king of Sussex, who 
having, in consequence of a great victory, ob- 
tained a temporary authority over the Britons, 
assumed the title of Bretwalda (ruler of the 
Britons), about a.v. 491, During the long period 
of the Saxon conquest, several independent states 

- were founded, of which the principal and best 
known are Wessex, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Deira, 
East Anglia, Northumberland; and hence has 
arisen the well-known term of heptarchy ; which, 
however, is substantially erroneous, inasmuch as 
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é . 
at no particular point of time did: these seven: 
states exist inc tly of each other. Severat 
princes, whe by connection or conquest. obtained. 
a superior er to the rest, assumed in succession 
the title of é which evertiually (a.p. 830) 
was held by Egbert, king of Wessex, commonly. 
reper as the first king of England, 

1 accession of Egbert to this dignity was con- 
temporary with the first invasion of the Danes, 
For a century and a half from that time, their 
inroads were continually repeated. All substan- 
tial progress in civilisation was effectually ar- - 
rested by this terrible eyil, The Danes were 
always at hand: the intervals between their 
incursions, instead of being employed by the 
Anglo-Saxon princes and people ‘in forming 
powerful combinations for defence, were spent in 
civil wars ; and the weaker party habitually called 
upon this powerful foreign enemy for support. The 
reign of the great Alfred, the most brilliant in 
the Saxon annals, took place towards the middle: 
of this period (871-901). Under his successors 
(Athelstan and Edmund) the Saxon sway as 
extended, both by the repulse of the Danes, .and 
by the subjugation of the Britons of Cumbria and 
Devonshire, But the Danes again succeeded in 
overrunning almost the whole of England; and 
became, in fact, not only the chieftains, but the. 
progenitors of a large proportion of the population 
of the country N, of the Humber, and of the coast 
between that river and the Wash (the ancient 
Dauelage). Atlength, under Sweyne and Canute 
(A. p. 1017), the Danes became masters of the 
kingdom, which, however, they only held for 
24 years, or till 1041, when the crown devolved 
on an Anglo-Saxon prince, Edward, surnamed the 
Confessor, Six powerful earls, Danes and Eng- 
lishmen, divided the country between them, 
under his authority, which, during the greater 
part of his reign, was little more than nominal. 
At his death, Harold, one of these chieftains, dis- 
regarding both the claims of Edward's natural 
successors, and those of William, duke of Nor- 
mandy, his kinsman, to whom he had bequeathed 
the crown, seized it by foree. William, having 
determined to vindicate his pretensions by force of 
arms, invaded England with a powerful army; 
and having defeated and killed Harold in the 
decisive battle of Hastings, on the 14th October, 
1066, succeeded to the throne, 

‘The Norman Conquest is thegreat era to which 
reference is ordinarily made as the beginning of 
a new order of things in English history. The 
immediate change, however, consisted chiefly in 
the division of the lands of the kingdom ‘into 
60,000 knights’ fees or estates, among the followers 
of the Conqueror, as feudal lords, Feudality 
existed among the Saxons as well as the Normans, 
But the tie which connected the inferior with the 
superior was more one of personal service, and 
less strictly territorial in its nature; nor were the 
peculiar incidents of military tenure, as understood 
in France and Germany, known among the Anglo- 
Saxons. Soon after the Conquest, the greater 
part of the territory of England became in fact, 
as well as by the gift of the sovereign, the pro- 
perty of the Norman knights. But’ it. seems 
certain that a large proportion still remained in 
the hands of Saxon and Danish thanes, who 
either keep possession of the lands in defiance or 
evasion of the royal grants, or by composition 
with the Normans to whom they had been as- 
signed, The class immediately under the nobles, 
—the freemen or ceorls of the Anglo-Saxon 
period—if the villani, bordurii, and cotarii of 
Domesday Book be rightly considered as Tepre- 
senting that class—appears to have comprised 
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the. great bul of the population: the servi, or 
slaves, mentionéd in that record, amount only to 
about an-eighth part of the former class, Eighty- 
two boroughs are named ; and, allowing for those 
parts of England of which the survey is not pre- 
served, the number was probably about 100, 
These boroughs seem to have been small, ill- 
fortified places, inhabited by a population partly 
governed by municipal customs, and partly under 
the protection of the king, or of some neighbouring 
noble or prelate, from whom, in after times, they 
generally purchased their franchises. The popu- 


lation of England, at the end of the reign of 


William the Conqueror, has been estimated at 
about 2,000,000: and censidering that the whole 
northern part lay almost waste, and that -many 
towns, manors, and villages are mentioned as 
having lost half their inhabitants since the time 
of Edward the Confessor, through the calamities 
attending the invasion, it has been supposed that 
tho pop, under that prince fell little short of 
3,000,000; though we incline to think that this 
is considerably beyond the mark. It may, how- 
ever, be inferred from other facts, that England, 
in that early time, was almost wholly reclaimed 
and cultivated, since nearly all the villages and 
hamlets with which its surface is so thi strewn 
seem to derive their origin from the Saxon age. 
From the Norman Conquest to the aveession of 
Edward I. (1066 to 1272), the principal circum- 
stances which fix the attention of the reader of 
British history are—the disputes between the 
Norman and Plantagenet kings and their barons, 
together with the development of the feudal sys- 
tem; the quarrel between the sovereigns and the 
church; and the foreign relations of England, 
arising out of the French provinces held by its 
kings as feudal lords. As, according to the prin- 
ciples of the feudal law, every superior lord had a 
court, consisting of all those who held land imme- 
diately of him, so the king’s tenants in chief 
formed the highest court of common council of the 
realm. It consisted, consequently, not only of the 
greater barons, but of such inferior ones as were 
under no superior lonl, but held directly of the 
king. But the former naturally acquired a pre- 
ponderating share in it. Backed by the people, 
they contended with their sovereign for the rights 
which were finally established by Magna Charta, 
in 1215, The greater part of this celebrated in- 
atrument is directed against the abuses of the 
king’s power as feudal lord; but it established the 
two great principles, that no one should undergo 
the consequences of a criminal act, unless by the 
judgment of his peers, from which, thro 














variety of changes, adapted to the necessities of | 


particular times, we derive our modern trial by 
jury; and that no ‘scutage’ (originally a pecu- 
niary contribution assessed in lieu of military ser- 
vice) should be levied, except by consent of the 
great council of the realm. This provision, framed 
on behalf ‘of the king's tenants in chief only, has 
become the basis of the popular right of taxation 
by representatives, Continued disputes respecting 
the extent of these privileges, and the pride of the 
nobility, led to the barons’ war in the reign of 
lenry III.,in which Simeon de Montfort, earl of 
icester, for a time governed the kingdom, and 
convened the first meeting of the great council, or 
‘parliament,’ to which representatives of the 
commons distinctly appear to have been sum- 
moned. This was in 1265—six centuries ago. 
‘The two great points on which the clergy and 
the crown were at issue, from the reign of Wil- 
Yim Rufus to that of Henry IIL, were those of 
investitures, and of the jurisdiction over eccle- 
Hanijaa, ‘The first, in point of fact, involved the 
OL. 
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question, whether the temporslities annexed to 
higher offices of the church, such as bishoprics 
and abbeys, should be in the gift of the crown or 
the pope; the second, whether clergymen, in -eri- 
minal proceedings, should be subject to the royal 
courts or their own, Stephen conceded the point 
of investiture; but Henry II. strongly resisted 
j the demands of the church, and, by the Constitu~ 
tions of Clarendon (1164), abrogated many privi- 
leges which it had previously enjoyed, under 
pretence of restoring ancient laws, But the oppo- 
sition and martyrdom of Becket turned the scale 
against the royal authority. Henry was forced to 
recede from his demands. The quarrel of investi- 
tures was again renewed in the reign of John; 
and that prince, pressed by the difficulties of his 
position, not only yielded the point, but owned 
ithe feudal superiority of the see of Rome, But 
; the power of that church seemed suddenly to 
decay, after attaining the full recognition of her 
rights: in the long reign of Henry III, the 
| jurisdiction of the royal courts was silently ex- 

tended over ecclesiastics, and the prize of so pro- 
tracted a straggle was partially yielded with little 
resistance, 

William I; and his immediate successors pos-“ 
sessed no continental dominions except Nor- 
mandy, for which they owed fealty to the crown 
of France. But the house of Plantagenet, to 
which Henry IT, belonged, were masters of the 
provinces of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine; to 
| which that king added Guienne and Poictou by 
marriage, and Brittany by conquest; so that 
above a third part of France was under the im- 
| mediate jurisdiction and sovereignty of the kings 
j of England. Henry was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Richard, surnamed, for his bravery, Cur de 
Lion, After greatly distinguishing himself, and 
adding to the glory of the English arms by his 
exploits in Palestine, he was arrested and im- 
prisoned at Vienna, on his way home, and did not 
j recover his freedom till he had agreed to pay an 
; enormous ransom. He soon after died from the 
| effects of a wound he received in an attack on a 
| castle near Limoges. 

Richard, having no issue, was succeeded, in 
1199, by his brother John, surnamed Lackland, 
| whose reign is one of the most inglorious in the 
English annals. During its continuance, Philip 
gustus, king of France, an able and politic 
rince, re-united to the French crown almost all 
those possessions in France that had been under 
the feudal sovereignty of the kings of England, 
| But this loss was in some measure countervailed 
; by the conquest of Ircland, commenced in 1172, 
by the Norman chieftains of Henry II. The sub- 
jugation of that island was not, however, com- 
meely accomplished tilk about four centuries 
after. 

But the reign of John was chiefly remarkable 
for the concession of the Great Charter (Magna 
Charta), signed at Runnymede in 1215, In the 
following reign, under Henry ITI, the commons, 
as already stated, were expressly summoned as. 
constituent members of parliament. The founda- 
tions of the constitution were thus laid; and 
means prepared for that gradual reduction of the 
realm under a more regular form of government, 
which was in gpeat measure effected during the 
long reign of Edward I. (1272 to 1307), one of the 
ablest and most successful princes who ever sat om 
the throne of England. Under him, the great 
council of the realm assumed a form resembling 
that of the modern parliament, by the separation 
of the greater barons, from whom the modem 
peerage is derived, from the great body of the 
tenants in chief; the former being Peqsonally 
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summoned to parliament, the latter ceasing to be 
summoned at all, and being present only through 
their representatives, These, however, continued 
for a lengthened period to yield a reluctant at- 
tendance, and seldom interfered in public affairs, 
except to vote or refuse the supplies demanded by 
the sovereign. The commons and lords appear to 
have sat in separate bodies, at least occasionally, 
as early as this reign. The power of the great 
barons, at the expense of the lesser, was materially 
increased in consequence of the statute termed 
‘de donis? which tended to create perpetuities in 
feudal estates; while, on the other hand, the 
statute ‘ quia emptores,’ prevented the owners from 
increasing the number of their vassala by subin- 
fendation, The combined operation of the two 
tended to throw the land more extensively into 
large demesnes, and to diminish the number of 
the emall feudal chieftains, retainers of the higher 
nobles, With the church Edward was generally 
at peace, though in his reign considerable steps 
were made towards the repression of its temporal 
usurpations, by the subordination of the eccle- 
siastical to the royal tribunals, and by laws of mort- 
main, In its foreign relations, the reign of Ed- 
ward was eminently glorious, unjustifiable as 
many of his acts must be esteemed. He subdued 
Wales; interfered with dignity in the affairs of 
the continent; and, taking part in the disputes 
respecting the succession to the throne of Scot- 
land, nearly subj ated that cduntry, on the bor- 
ders of which he died, while engaged ir the active 
prosecution of hostilities against it. 

His son Edward 11, lost, in a few unfortunate 
campaigns, the footing which his father had gained 
in Scotland; the crown of which was triumphantly 
wor by Robert Bruce, the conqueror of Bannock~ 
burn (1312), The rest of Hdward’s reign was 
occupied by a lengthened strugyle in support of 
his favourites against. the barons and his queen, 
In the end, he waa dethroned, in 1827, by the 
prelates and nobles, who assumed the power of a 

arliament, and perished miserably in Berkeley 

Sastle, shortly after his son Edward II[. had been 
raised to the throne, at the age of fourteen. 

The reign of this great prince is chiefly cele- 
Drated on account of his wars in France, which he 
eonducted with much valour and brilliant, though 
only temporary, suceess, The right which he as- 
sorted to the crown of France was derived through 
his mother Isabella, ‘who stood nearest in the line 
of succession, but was herself excluded by the 
Salic law from its inheritance. It was maintained 
in favour of the claim of Edward, that a title de- 
rived through a female, though herself incapable 
of reigning, is valid. The nation, as in the wars 
of Edward I, against Seotland, was carried away 
by. the excitement of foreign conquest, and for x 
long time aided its sovereign with subsidies, tall- 
ages, and loans, prodigally lavished in support of 
his pretensions. These wars lasted, with few in- 
terruptions, from 1337 to 1374; but, notwithstand- 
ing the great: victories of Cressy (1846) and Poic- 
tiers (1364), the capture of a king of France, and 
the desolation of the greater part of that kingdom, 
Edward retained at their termination only Bar- 
deaux, Bayonne, Calais, and an insignificant dis- 
trict of Gascony. 

It was during these wars, and in the court of 
Edward, that the spirit of chivalry attained its 
highest point of exaltation. Although this cha- 
racteristic of that brilliant era was but of a tem- 
porary nature in itself (for the knights of Edward's 
court left no successors), yet it had very important 
results in modelling and refining the taste and 
character of the higher orders. Meanwhile the 
masa of the people was undergoing a still more 
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important change, under the influénee of different ~ 





causes., The wars with France, for the first time 
since the battle of Hastings, thoroughly awakened 
the spirit of English nationality. The distinction 
between Norman and Saxon was thenceforth 
merged in the character of Englishman, The lan- 
guage rose cotemporaneously with the nation; for 
though the change of speech from Saxon to Eng- 
lish was a very slow process—extending, at least, 
from the reign of Henry Il, to that of Edward HL. 
—the written dialect may be said to have passed 
at once from barbarism to a high degree of per- 


fection in the poems of Chaucer, whose career began. 


in this reign; a point from which it receded, rather 
than advanced, for a century afterwards. The 
royal prerogative declined during the latter part 
of this reign, owing chiefly to the necessities of the 
king, whose great expenditure rendered him de- 
pendent on his parliaments, which, for the first 
time, were now directed by statute to be sum- 
moned annually. The lowest class, on the other 
hand, greatly rose in importance, . 
‘The great pestilence that raged in England in 
1349, is supposed to have cut off a half, or more, 
of the inhabitants. This is probably exaggerated; 
however, whether one-half, or a quarter, or a tenth 
of the inhabitants perished, it seems certain that 
as the services of those that survived became 
more valuable, they demanded and received higher 
wages, This rise was, however, regarded as a 
grievous hardship; and the king, with the advice 
of ‘his prelates, nobles, and learned men,’ issued 
an edict, by which all labourers were, under severe 
penalties, ordered to work at their old occupation 
for the same wages that they received before the 
pestilence, But ‘the servants, having no regard 
to the said ordinance, but to their ease and singular 
covetize,’ refused to serve unless for higher wages 
than itallowed. In consequence of this resistance, 
the famous statute of the 21st Edward III. ¢. 1, 
commonly called the statute of labourers, was 
passed, It enacted, that every able-bodied person 
under 60 years of age, not having sufficient to live 
on, being” required, shall be bound to serve him 
that doth require him, or else shall be committed 
to gaol till he finds surety to serve. If a servant 
or workman depart from service before the time 
agreed on, he shall be imprisoned; and if any 
artificer take more wages than were wont to be 
paid, he shall be committed to gaol. But the in- 
crease of wages having originated in natural causes, 
could not be checked by such enactments. Their 
inefficacy did not, however, lead to the adoption 
of a policy more consistent with justice or common 
sense. On the contrary, fresh efforts were made 
to give effect to the statute of labourers; and to 
prevent its being defeated by the peasantry taking 
refuge in towns, or emigrating to a distant part of 
the country, it was enacted by the 34th Edward 
III., that if any labourer or servant flee to am 
town, the chief officer shall deliver him up; andif 


they depart for another country, they shall be . 


burned in the forehead with the letter F, The 
injustice done to the labourers by these oppressive 
statutes was the more glaring, as Edward, to obtain 
funds to prosecute his schemes of conquest in 
France, had recourse to the disgraceful expedient, 
of enfeebling the standard of the coin. Not only, 
therefore, did the regulations as to wages, so far at 
least as they were effectual, deprive the common 
people of that increased payment to which they 
were entitled from the diminution of their num- 
bers, but they also hindered them from being com- 
pensated for the fraud practised on the coin. It 
was attempted, indeed, to obviate the effects of the 
diminution of the latter by fixing the prices of 





most articles; but this was only to bolster up one 
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absurdity by another, and it is not possible that 
such limitations could have any material influence. 
Notwithstanding the degradation and ignorance 
of the mass of the people, the oppressions to which 
they were subjected made them at length rise en 
masse against their oppressors, So long indeed as 
Edward II. lived, the public tranquillity ‘Was pre- 
served, and the villeins and Jabourers submitted to 
the injustice of which they were the victims, Bat 
the growth of towns and manufactures, during the 
lengthened reign of this monarch, having mate- 
tially increased the number of free labourers, a new 
spirit began to actuate the peasantry, who, con- 
trasting their servile condition with the condition 
of the citizens, became sensible of their inferiority, 
and more alive to the oppressions they suffered. 
An attempt to enforce the provisions of the statute 
of labourers, in the reign of Richard II, was the 
ground work of the famous rebellion headed by 
Wat Tyler. The demands made by the peasantry 
show the grievances under which they laboured. 
They required the abolition of slavery, freedom of 
commerce in market-towns without tolls or im- 
Posts, and a fixed rent on lands, instead of the 
services due by villanage. The rebellion, after 
having attained to a formidable magnitude, was 
suppressed with much bloodshed. But though re- 
established, the servitude of the peasantry was 
relaxed, atid the class of free labourers became gra- 
dually more numerous. . 

How far this national movement was aided by 
the religious excitement which began at the same 
time to prevail, has been much debated, About 
1360, Wycliffe began his attacks upon the men- 
dicant friars, and upon many abuses of the church 
asit then existed. He was supported in the royal 
council by Edward’s third son, John of Gaunt, 
and by some of the principal nobility, through 
fealousy of the prelates: but his chief reliance 
for the propagation of his teneta was ou the people, 
among whom he distributed the Scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue ; and despatched the disciples, called 
his ‘poor priests,’ who appealed to their homely 
sense in their own idiom, and by arguments suited 
to their capacities. He died in 1384; his followers 
were soon distinguished by the title of heretics ; 
aad the increasing prevaience of their opinions 
was fully testified, in 1400, by the enactment of 
the statute, ‘De Heretico comburendo, the com- 
mencement of a long series of persecutions directed 
‘gainst them, 

Richard IT. was dethroned in 1399 by Henry 
of Bolingbroke, his cousin, and murdered shortly 

ards, The usurping monarch, Henry IV., 
Was chiefly oceupied, during his reign, with do- 
mestic troubles, which were with difficulty over- 
come by his great abilities ; but it is remarkable 
for two important events in the development of 
the constitution, though not much noticed at the 
time—the fixing, by statute, of the parliamentary 
Tight of election for counties in ail freeholders, 
afterwards restrained under Henry VI, to those 
who were worth 40s. per annum; and the re- 
cognition of the two houses as bodies possessing 
distinct privileges, not to be interfered with by 
each other, 
«© Henry V.,son of Henry IV., renewed the claims 
‘of his ancestor to the crown of France, and gained 
the great victory of Agincourt, in 1415, which 
laid most of that kingdom at his merey. But 
this success was productive of no real advan- 
tage.. France, indeed, was reduced to a state of 
great distress, but England participated largely 


; in the mischiefs inflicted on her neighbour. ‘The 


‘draughts of men and money required for the re- 
ent and maintenance of the armies in 
#ranee, and the licence given to all sorts of dis- 
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orders at home, by the absence of the sovereign, 
could not fail of having a most mischievous in— 


fluence. A statute of the 9th of Henry Y. recites, 
that ‘whereas at the making of the act of the 
14th of Edward III. (1340) there were sufficient 
of proper men in each county to execute every 
office ; but that owing to pestilence and wars, 
there are not now (1421) a sufficiency of respon— 
sible persons to act as sheriffs, coroners, and es- 
cheators.’ The success of the French arms under 
the celebrated Joan of Arc and Count Dunois, 
during the minority of Henry VI, at length put 
a period to the attempts of the English to conquer 
France. Unfortunately, however, the tranquillity 
they enjoyed subsequently to the termination of 
the French wars, was but of short duration, ag 
England soon after became the theatre of civil 
war, e 

Henry TV. was the son of John of Gaunt, third 
son of Edward III. The title which he set up 
against Richard IT. was derived through his 
mother, great-granddaughter of Edward, earl of 
Lancaster, whom a popular tradition represented 
as the eldest son of Henry IIL, and excluded 
from the succession on account. of deformity, On 
the other hand, the Duke of Clarence, second 
son of Edward IIT., had also female descendants, 
Richard, duke of York, through one of these, 
acquired a title clearly preferable to that of the 
descendants of Henry IV, if their apocryphal 
clam through the Earl of Lancaster were re- 
jected. The partisans of the house of Lancaster 
assumed the red rose for their symbol; those of 
York, the white, .The parties attached to the 
rival factions were pretty equally balanced, and 
for nearly forty years, with the exception of a 
few short intervals, oue-half the nation may be 
said to have turned its arms against the other, 
Richard, duke of York, fell in the field, leaving 
his claims to Edward IV., who, after various 
changes of fortune, dethroned Henry VI, in 1461, 
His son, Edward V., a minor, is believed to have 
been murdered in the Tower, after a reign of 13 
days, by his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, after- 
wards Richard If. This able but san, inary 
prince lost his crown and his life in the decisive 
battle of Bosworth Field, gained in 1485, by 
Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond. This event 
put a period to the civil wars, the victor uniting 
in his person the title of Lancaster through his 
mother, Margaret Beaufort, and that of York 
acquired through his marriage with Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV, i 

The reign of Henry VII. is one of the most 
important in the history of the country. This 
politic and able prince completely destroyed the 
power and influence of the feudal aristocracy, 
From a very remote period, the great lords had 
been accustomed to maintain vast numbers of 
servants and retainers, partly for the purpose of 
displaying their grandeur, and partly as the 
means of security and of attack, The retainers 
generally lived on the estates of their masters, 
who supplied them with badges and liveries, and 
with provisions while in service. These persons 
were not only ready upon all occasions, when 
called upon, io support the cause of their lords, 
to execute their orders, and to give evidence for 
them in courts of law, but, trusting to their in- 
fluence to screen them from justice, they serupled 
not, whenever an opportunity offered, to attack 
those they considered as their master's enemies, 
The predatory habits acquired in such a mode of 
life could not be easily laid aside ; and when dis- 
missed from service, or not emplo: by their 
masters, they generally supporte: ves by 
theft and robbery. Many statutes had been passed 
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for repressing so enormous an abuse, but, without 
any perceptible effect; and during the civil ware 
the evil attained to a frightful excess, No pro- 
vision being made for disbanded soldiers or re- 
tainers, it waa not unusual to expose liveries for 
sale, and the competition for them amongst idle 
and disorderly persons was such that they occa~ 
sionally brought considerable sums, Henry VII. 
determined to abate this nuisance ; and his saza- 
city and firmness, and the circumstances under 
which he was placed, enabled him to succeed. 
Many of the principal nobles had perished in the 
struggles terminated by ‘the battle of Bosworth; 
and their power had been impaired by repeated 
confiscations, and by the extraordinary expenses 
they had had to sustain. They were, therefore, 
but ill-fitted to defend their privileges against so 
able and powerful a prince as Henry, who per- 
ceived and made use of his advantage. The laws 
against giving badges and liveries, and employing 
retainers, were renewed and enforced with a ri- 
gour that none could expect to elude, At the 
same time, too, that the barons were compelled to 
lay aside their feudal pomp, and to dismiss their 
vassals, the improved and more luxurious habits 
that began to be diffused throughout the nation 
disposed them to receive money payments, instead 
of personal services, from their tenants and de- 
pendants; and the lower ranks of people being 
thus, as it were, abandoned by their feudal supe- 
riors, were obliged, instead of trusting to them for 
support and protection, to resort. to some species of 
industry, and to respect. those laws they could no 
longer trample upon with impunity. The change 
that was thus effected was of the greatest import- 
ance, and had the most decisive and beneficial 
influence on all ranks and orders, Had the prac- 
tice of maintaining crowds of retainers continacd, 
order and tranquillity could never have been es- 
tablished. 

‘The power of the great lords was undermined 
by another law, which, though less felt at the 
time, has been hardly less important, perhaps, 
in its consequences than any other passed in the 
reign of Henry VII, This was the legitimation 
of the practice, introduced in the reign of Edward 
IV., of breaking entails by a fine and recovery, 
«By means of this law,’ says Hume, ‘joined to 
the beginning luxury and refinement of the age, 
the great fortunes of the barons were gradually 
dissipated, and the property of the commons in- 
creased in England, It is probable that Henry 
foresaw and intended this consequence; because 
the constant scheme of his policy consisted in de- 
pressing the great, and exalting the churchmen, 


Jawyers, and men of mean families, who were ; 


wore dependent on himself.’ But, however this 
may be, the depression of the higher classes having 
taken place before the increasing influence of the 
commons formed a sufficient counterpoise to the 
power of the crown, Henry VII. was long previ- 
ously to his death the most powerful of the English 
monarchs; and left to his son, Henry VIIL, a re- 
gal influence which was but feebly, if at all, con- 
trolled by the popular branch of the legislature. 
The great event for which the reign of Henry 
VIII. is memorable was the Reformation. ‘Ihe 
event waa, to some extent, accelerated by his pas- 
sions, Unable to procure from the see of Rome a 
consent to his divorce from his wife, Catherine of 
Aragon, Henry involved the kingdom in a rupture 
with the pope, and assumed the title of ‘ Head of 
the Church.” During a century of occasional per- 
secution, the Lollards, or sectaries of Wycliffe, had 
continued to exist, probably in considerable num- 
bers, Thus the Reformation, when first it broke 
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among the lower classes; while the more leamed 
part of the clergy, connected by various ties 
with the continental reformers, readily embraced 
it; and, finally, the quarrel of the king with Rome 
drew over the timid and subservient, while the 
powerful were gratified with the plunder of abbeys 
and other ecclesiastical establishments. Not that 
Henry himself embraced the peculiar doctrines of 
the Reformation; on the contrary, during great 
part of his reign, belief in them was constantly 
punished as a crime; but, by assuming the head- 
ship of the church, and rejecting all spiritual do- 
mination, he made ready the way for the transition 
of the nation from Popery to Protestantism. At 
the commencement of his reign Henry was popu- 
lar; but his passions were violent, and being un- 
restrained in their indulgence, he came to be the 
most sanguinary tyrant that ever ruled England. 

His only son, Edward VI., succeeded in 1547, 
at the age of nine years. Being educated in the 
care of divines strongly attached to Protestantism, 
the Reformation, in his reign, tended towards the 
extreme side; and had it been prolonged, it is 
probable that the Church of England would have 
approximated much more, both in doctrine and 
discipline, to that established at a later period by 
Calvin and his disciples, than it eventually did. 
He died, however, in 1553; and after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to place Lady Jane Grey, heiress 
to the house of Suffolk, on the throne, the Princess 
Mary, eldest daughter of Henry VIIL, and a 
bigoted catholic, was proclaimed without opposi- 
tion, She immediately restored the Roman Ca- 
tholie religion, and her reign was distinguished 
by a fierce persecution of Protestants, of whom 
more than 200 suffered at the stake. She married 
Philip IT. king of Spain, but happily died with- 
out issue in 1558, During her reign, in 1547, Ca- 
lais, the last possession of the English in France, 
was taken by the Duke of Guise. 

On the death of Mary, her half sister, the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIII. by the 
unfortunate Anne Boleyn, succeeded to the throne, 
Attached, originally, to the doctrines of Protes- 
tantism, this able princess was, nevertheless, dis- 
inclined towards the more violent reformers, who 
had possessed so much influence in the reign of 
her brother Edward; and, resuming the headship 
of the church, she succeeded in creating an estab- 
lishment, dependent rather on the state for support 
than exercising a control over it. The Roman 
Catholies, on their part, did not find it necessary 
to secede from the national church until about 
1570; from which period they formed a sect apart. 
‘The early part of Elizabeth’s reign was prosperous, 
notwithstanding some discontent on the part of 
the lower classes, In fact, besides the contest occa- 
sioned by the religious changes, the government 
of that century had social difficulties of a serious 
nature to struggle with. ‘fhe suppression of mon- 
asteries deprived a number of mendicants, and of 
the poorest classes, of their ordinary dependence, 
The decay of the feudal system rendered the great 
landlords less desirous than heretof¢ re of multiply- 
ing their tenantry, and more anxious to enrich 
themselves; and from this, among other causes, 
inclosutes multiplied, and much arable land was 
thrown into pasturage, producing complaints of 
poverty and depopulation, But by far the most 
important source of change, though at the time 
the least observed, was the extraordinary diminu- 
tion of the value of money, occasioned by the dis- 
covery of the mines of America, This was-followed 
by a tapid rise of prices; and though wages ulti- 
mately rose, their rise was comparatively slow, and 
much distress accompanied the transition. This 


~out in Germany, found in England ready adherents | great crisis produced numerous enactments for the 
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relief of the poor, which ended in the well-known 
statute of the 43rd-of Elizabeth, enacted in 1602. 
The disputes between Elizaheth and the court 
of Rome grew now more inveterate, and led to 
two important events in English history—the 
war with Spain and defeat of the Spanish armada 
in 1588, and the execution of Mary queen of 
Scotland, next in succession to the throne, Being 
a Catholic, the cause of Mary, who having sought 
an asylum in England had been imprisoned by 
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the first four vears of his reign ; after which he 
governed for eleven years (1630 to 1640) without 
a parliament. During this lengthened period, 
the discontent of the popular party was conti- 
nually increasing ; especially in consequence of 
the efforts of the higher clergy, under Archbishop 
Laud, to suppress the preaching of Puritan minis- 
ters, and the spread of their opinions, Devotion 
to the views of this party involved the king, in 
1638, in a war with his Scotch subjects, on whom 


Elizabeth, was embraced by most of the Roman | he had endeavoured to impose eptscopacy. The 
Catholics of the country, and produced various difficulties that grew out, of this quarrel compelled 


unsuccessful plots and conspiracies which ended 
in the execution of Mary. During thjs reign, 
England was joined in alliance, first with the Pro- 
testants of France, afterwards, and more closely, 
with those of the Low Countries; and when 


Henry IV. ascended the throne of the former! 


country, the combination against the power of ; the house of lords; and impeached and procured 


Charles, in 1640, to summon that parliament, 
afterwards so famous in English history by the 
name of the Long Parliament, The Presbyterians, ~ 
having gained an ascendancy in this body, forced 
Charles to retract the unconstitutional acts of his 
former government ; expelled the bishops from 


Spain and Rome had been completely and suc-| the execution of the Earl of Strafford, his ablest 
cessfully organised. Ireland was, also, reduced to | minister. At length the breach became irrecon~ 


a state of greater submission than at any previous 
period, The taste for naval enterprise was fully 
awakened, and the commerce and naval power of 
the country grew rapidly into importance. The 
last years of the long reign of this illustrious 
princess were darkened by the intrigues of the 
court, the iebellion of her favourite Essex, and 
her unavailing sorrow for his death. 

James VI. of Scotland, the son of the unfor- 
tunate Mary, being next in succession to the 
crown, ascended the English throne on the de- 
cease of Elizabeth, without opposition, his peace- 
ful but inglorious reign of twenty-four years 
appears to have been a period of considerable na- 
tional prosperity ; and in it were laid the foun- 
dations of that colonial empire in the new world 
that subsequently attained to so vast a magni- 
tude, But through this whole reign, the struggle 
was preparing between the rising power of par- 
liament—which in the latter years of Elizabeth 
had already begun to assume some degree of inde- 
pendence—and that of the crown. The Puritans 
were the most zealous and steady supporters, at 
this period, of the authority of parliament. ‘This 
sect, or rather class (for dissent was not yet recog- 
niséd by law), originated in the reign’ of Eliza- 
beth ; being composed, in great measure, of the 
disciples of the more zealous divines of Edward 
VI reign, and approximating in opinion to the 
Protestants of Holland and Switzerland, Episco- 
pal government, and the ceremonies of the church, 
were particularly opposed by them. They con- 
tinued to increase throughout the reign of James, 
especially in the larger towns ; and in some parts, 
aa the eastern counties, they also became nume- 
Yous among the country population, 

Charles I., who succeeded his father in March, 
1625, ascended the throne under the complicated 
disadvantages of a union with a Roman Catholic 
Princess ; the dominion of an unpopular favourite, 
the Duke of Buckingham; and an exchequer much 
disordered by the prodigalities of his predecessor. 
To these adverse circumstances were added a want 
of sincerity and directucss of purpose. But his 

t defect, and the chief source of the disasters 

e entailed on himself and the country, consisted 
in his arbitrary principles of government. He 
could not brook the growing power and influence 
of parliament; and was infatuated enough to sup- 
pose that @ nation so rich, populous and enlight- 
ened as England now was, and which had long 
possessed a representative assembly, would submit 
to be governed in the same way as in the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. An ill-conducted 
way with France added to hia dificultiese Three 








cilable, and both parties prepared for war. This 
eventful struggle commenced in 1642, It was 
waged for some time with doubtful advantage on 
either side, till Cromwell and Fairfax, leaders of 
the Independent party, obtained the command, 
With the assistance of the Scotch, they defeated 
the royal armies at Marston Moor (1644) and 
Naseby (1645). Charles soon afterwards fell into 
the hands of the amy, and after a variety of in- 
trigues and negotiations between that body, the 
parliament, and the king, he was condemned and 
executed by warrant of judges nominated by the 
parliament, on the 30th Jan. 1649, A republican 
government was next formed, styled the Common- 
wealth of England, which ended in the protec- 
torate of Oliver Cromwell (1651). That able and 
successful general and statesman died in 1658; and. 
a short period of turbulence and intrigues was 
closed by the restoration of Charles IL, son of 
the executed monareh, in May, 1660, 

The restoration was effected amidst the seeming 
joy of the people; and the first movements of na- 
tional feeling set strongly im favour of monarchy 
and the church. Several of the regicides were 

unished with death; and the ministers of the 

resbyterian persuasion who refused to comply 
with the Act of Uniformity, were universally 
ejected from their benefices, The test and corpo- 
ration acts, long considered as the bulwarks of the 
church, were also enacted in this reign, But after 
a few Years had elapsed, it was evident that the 
sudden impulse of loyalty which had accompanied 
the restoration was not congenial with the habitual 
feelings of the country. Since the accession of 
Charles I, every thing had been changed: those 
fundamental notions of rights and duties, both on 
the part of the sovereign and the people, which 
now constitute what are termed the principles of 
the constitution, grew and ripened in this reign 
into a consistent code, which was ratified at the 
Revolution, The private life of the king, his 
vices, and, still more, his follies, and his mean and 
mercenary dependence on France, were among the 
causes of his unpopularity. Sanguinary wars with 
the Dutch served only to exercise the warlike and 
naval spirit of England, without producing any 
direct benefit or,acquisition. Itwas about the year 
1673, that the houses of Lords and Commons came, 
for the first time in English history, into a state 
of permanent collision and opposition; the first 
containing a majority attached to the court, the 
latter being governed by its opponents, In 1679, 
for the first time, the names of Whig and Tory 
were used to designate the two great parties 
‘ctiinty than: divulal tha Lineiiaes atl ates 
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spirit, The violent conduct of the Commons, 
in the matter of the Popish Plot, and their in- 
terference with the succession, by entertaining 
measures for the exclusion of the Duke of York, 
the king’s brother, on account of his religion, 
produced at last a re-action in favour of the 
crown, “Lord Russell and Algemon Sydney were 
the victims of this re-dction, being executed 
for participation in a supposed plot; and the 
king, by proceeding against the corporation of 
the city of London for the alleged abuse of its 
franchise, brought all bodies similarly cireum- 
stanced throughout the kingdom to a state of 
submission, The charters were surrendered, and 
new ones granted on a more oligarchical model. 
Charles II, died during these temporary successes, 
in 1685, 

He was succeeded by his brother, James IL, an 
avowed Papist, and strongly attached to his reli- 
gion, to which it was his continual endeavour to 
gbtain proselytes. This circumstance, even more 

‘han his steps towards the assumption of absolute 
power, roused against him a spirit of almost uni- 
versal discontent. An unsuccessful rebellion, 
headed by the Duke of Monmouth, a natural son 
of the Iate king (who perished on the scaffold), 
served for a while to strengthen his authority; but 
the extreme severity with which those who had 
engaged in it were punished, greatly increased his 
unpopularity, Having dissolved, in the first year 
of his reign, that parliament which had proved so 
favourable to the views of his predecessor, he ob- 
tained from the judges an acknowledgment of his 
right to dispense with acts of parliament, which, 
in effect, amounted to a recognition of arbitrary 
power, But the servile, time-serving opinions of 
the judges were heartily repudiated by the nation 
at large. The other proceedings of the king were 
of a still more violent and despotical character, till 
at last he succeeded in disgusting and alienating 
all his Protestant subjects, Some of the principal 
persons in the country retired to Holland, where 
they found a secure asylum through the protection 
of William, prince of Orange, son-in-law of James, 
Had King James succeeded in establishing arbi- 
trary power in England, his subserviency to Louis 
XIV,, then in the zenith of his power, would have 
been of the most serions consequence to Holland ; 
and to avert this danger, and strengthen the Pro- 
testant party, William resolved on the invasion of 
England. No project was ever more completely 
successful, James, deserted by his subjects, and 
by the army on which he had mainly depended, 
fled to France. The Convention Parliament—so 
called from its assembling, of necessity, without 
the royal summons—declared that James had 
abdicated the crown, and raised William of Orange 
and his consort Mary to the throne. 

A solemn seal was set on the proceedings of the 
Revolution by the Bill of Rights, which recited 
and ratified the constitutional liberties of the 
country, and by the Act of Settlement, which ex- 
eluded James and the greater part of his family 
from the succession, and fixed it, eventually, in 
the Protestant line of Hanover. Such was the end 
‘of that fifty years’ struggie which commenced with 
the meeting of the Long Parliament. in 1640, The 
great liberal party which conducted the struggle 
throughout, in the end successfully vindicated the 
supremacy of the nation, and the sacred right of 
resistance to unconstitutional power. Their ex- 
ample has had a powerful influence in all civilised 
countries, and the form of -pelity which they es- 
tablished has been introduced into the United 
States, and, more or less, in the countries of the 
west of Europe. Its influence in Eneland has 
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anticipated ; and the country is mainly indebted 
for by far the larger part of its comfort and wealth, 
and for the distinguished place it occupies among 
the nations of the earth, to the triumph of those 
free principles of government that -were consoli- 
dated by the Revolution, From this pericd, 
English domestic history assumes a new aspect: 
the conflict of parties succeeds to that of principles. 
It is true that, for some time after the Revolution, 
speculative opinions respecting the royal preroga- 
tive continued to vary; and the adherence of a 
considerable body to the cause of the exiled family, 
although generally passive, placed the state in 
constant danger; but the fundamental doctrines 
of the inviolability of the sovereign, the responsi- 
bility of ministers, and the supremacy of parlia~ 
ment, were never afterwards practically contested, 
Force was abandoned; and government, main- 
tained in ordinary times by influence, was con- 
trolled in crises of importance‘by public opinion, 

In, the reign of William Iil., England was 
involved, in a more serious manner than before, in 
the politics of the Continent, by becoming a 
party to the general coalition provoked by the 
ambition of Lonis XIV.; and the feelings of 
the English people, excited by that prince’s per- 
secution of his Protestant subjects, coincided 
with the continental interests of the king, and 
made the war be vigorously prosecuted. Louis, 
on the other hand, gave support and countenance 
to the exiled family. The peace of Ryswick 
(1697) put a stop for a short period to these 
hostilities, 

In order to provide for his military expenditure, 
William IIT, was forced to have recourse to the 
system of loans; and by so doing he engaged, 
toa great extent, the mercantile mterest of the 
country in the support of the revolutionary estab- 
lishment. That interest, though long influential 
in England, may be said to have now come pro- 
minently forward, for the first time, as a distinct 
and powerful element in the state. Its increase 
during the 17th century, relatively to that of the 
other classes, may be partly judged of by the 
fact, that London, which in alt probability pos- 
sessed about 250,000 inhabitants at the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth, had more than half a million 
in that of William; while there is reason to 
believe that the number of inhabitants of the 
whole country—almost five millions and a half in 
the latter reign—had undergone but a slight aug- 
mentation, The Bank of England was founded 
in 1694, 

Hostilities recommenced shortly after the acces- 
sion of Anne, the surviving daughter of James II., 
in 1702, and continued until 1713, with some acces 
sion of ‘glory,’ but little else to the British arms, 
directed by the Dake of Marlborough. ‘The peace 
of Utrecht ended these hostilities. England ob- 
tained by it little except some extension of terti- 
tory in North America, and Minorca and Gibraltar 
in Europe. The union with Scotland (1706) was 
the great domestic event of the reign, 

The accession of George I., elector of Hanover, 
to the throne, according to the limitations con- 
tained in the Act of Settlement (1715), again 
threw power into the hands of the party of the 
Revolution; and the suppression of a Scotch re- 
bellion strengthened his authority, The Septen- 
nial Act, passed in the same year, extended the 
duration of parliament to seven years, at which. 
term it has since remained fixed. Their power 
being confirmed by this enactment, the Whigs 
maintained the ascendancy to the end of the 
reign; and the tranquillity of the country was un- 
Meatiel ail. aatnnk foo Pie nitid ae nek deca he 
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violent though temporary . mercantile distress 
which followed. The peace of Western 
was guaranteed by the alliance of the new line of 
English sovereigns with France; first under the 
ency, and afterwards under the ad- 
iinistration of Cardinal Fleury: a short war be- 
tween Spain and Great Britain, in 1727, alone 
interrupted it, . ¢ 

In that year George I. died, and his son, 
George IL, ascended the throne. This event made 
no change in the politics of the government, the 
new king being equally with his father attached 
to Sir Robert Walpole, one of the most powerful 
ministers the country has ever known. For twelve 
years longer he continued to maintain peace; but 
public clamonr, excited by his political enemies, 
drove him, in 1739, into hostilities with Spain. 
This war was wholly of a commercial character, 
and had ita origin in the desire of the British 
merchants to participate in the trade with those 
vast American provinces, which the policy of 
Spain kept closed against foreign commerciat en- 
terprise, It proved the ruin of Walpole, who was 
driven from power, in 1742, by a combination 
of seceding Whigs, Tories, and Jacobites. About 
the same time the interests of the sovereign, as 
elector of Hanover, involved the nation in war 
with France as well as Spain, In 1745, Charles 
Edward, grandson of the expelled James IL, 
Janded in Scotland, and was immediately joined 
by the greater number of the Highland clans, 
At the outset he met with some extraordinary suc- 
cesses, and advanced at the head of a body of High- 
landers as far south as Derby. But being joined 
by but few Englishmen, and having received ifo 
aupport from France, he was obliged to retreat to 
Scotland, where the battle of Culloden terminated 
his ill-starred enterprise, and the last civil war 
that has taken place in Great Britain, The mea- 
sures that were adop: , in consequence of this 
outbreak, for abolishing clanship in the High- 
lands, and putting an end to hereditary juris- 
dictions in Scotland, were of great advantage to 
that part of the kingdom, 

Jn 1748, this desultory war was closed by the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle. The combinations in 
which England had engaged on the Continent had 
been in general unsuccessful; nor were the terms 
of the pence particularly favourable to her inter- 
ests, But she may be said to have attained in it, 
what she has never since lost, a decided maritime 
supremacy over all the other powers of Europe, 
She entered it as a competitor, and closed it as 
mistress of the sea. ‘Thenceforward England has 
fought to preserve, rather than extend, her naval 
dominion. 

‘At this period France was peculiarly anxious 
to recover her lost maritime power, in consequence 
of that desire for extended colonial conquest which 
then swayed her councils, and seems, indeed, to 
have been the most active principle of European 
politica towards the middle of last century, Dis- 
putes in the E. Indies and in N, America, to- 
gether with the continental quarrels of Prussia 
and Austria, brought about the great contest 
which commenced in 1756, commonly called 
the Seven Years’ War. Fortunately for Eng- 
. land, the management of her affairs soon after- 

. watds fell into the hands of one of those ex- 
traordinary men whose influence over their age, 
from their power of inspiring and directing en- 
thusiasm, is far greater than the highest talents, 
aided by the most powerful connections, but desti 
tate of this peculiar faculty, have ever acquired, 
Under the guidance of Pitt (Lord Chatham), her 

* arms triumphed in every quarter of the globe. 
George II. died in the middle of this war (1760), 
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and was succeeded by George IIL. This prince, 
ill-educated, obstinate, and strongly imbued with 
anti-popular prejudices, withdrew his confidence 
from the ministry of his grandfather. Pitt, unable 
any longer to carry his measures, retired from 
the cabinet. A new ministry succeeded; and a 
glorious war was terminated by an inglorions 
peace, which, however, secured to England the 
possession of Canada and some other inferior 
juisitions. 

‘he foreign dominions for which the seven 
years’ war had been undertaken had now acquired 
an enormous extension, and were increasing ra- 
pidly in population and impértance. Founded 
partly by commercial adventurers, partly by re- 
ligious and political refugees, the colonies of Eng- 
land on the mainland of America, exclusive of 
Canada, part of Louisiana, and Nova Scotia, ac- 
quired from the French, were divided into thirteen 
provinces or states, and had 24 millions of inhabs. 
In the West Indies, England possessed Jamaica, 
then the most. fertile and best cultivated of the 
West Indian islands, and a number of smaller 
colonies. In Hindostan, Lord Clive had laid the 
foundation of our empire, by the acquisition of 
the important prov. of Bengal in 1757. Such 
was the extent of the realms, to the government 
of which George IIT. succeeded, 7 

The internal history of England, during the 
reigns of George I. and IL., evinces a gradual and 
steady increase of national prosperity, without 
rapid change, Little of the dotent litical and 
social emotions which had agitated the preceding 
age, and were again to agitate the next, was then 
felt by the community, The Jacobite party wore 

ually out, and was, in fact, nearly extinct in 

ngland before the Scottish outbreak of 1745. 
The laws against dissenters, which still remained ° 
on the statute-book, were so modified by y 
that little political distinction remained in practhos 
between them and members of the church, This 
period has been regarded by some writers, though. 
probably on no sufficient grounds, as being, on 
the whole, the most favourable on record as Te- 
spects the economical’ condition of the lower 
classes, Its beneficial influence, in thie respect, 
was probably owing in part to the extraordinary 
circumstance of a long and steady continuance of 
productive years. In fifty years, from 1715 to 
1765, only five deficient harvests are said to have 
occurred; and the price of wheat was generally 
little more than half what it had been in the 
middle of the 17th century. The population of 
the country during this period increased only 
at a moderate rate, or from 5,300,000 in 1720, to 
6,400,000 in 1760; and the labouring classes con- 
sequently reaped the full benefit of this prosperity - 
in the shape of high wages. The poor-laws, as 
managed at that time, certainly contributed to 
prevent a more rapid augmentation, Moral and 
orderly habits, on the whole, characterised the 
period: the violence of earlier times had dis- 
appeared; and the peculiar vices attending on 
great wealth and manufacturing industry had 
acarcely, as yet, begun to prevail. 

A novel order of things began with the acces- 
sion of George III. New moral and social im- 
pulses, arising at the same time with an extra- 
ordinary spread* of wealth and industry, mate- 
rially altered, in a few years, the character of the 
community. The disputes respecting the expul- 
sion of the demagogue Wilkes from. parliament, 
though unimportant in themselves, were the 
cursors of great events: they, for the first ‘time 
{at least since the commonwealth), brought inte 
action a democratic party in the state, hostile to 
the old aristocratic legislature. This party spread 
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most widely and rapidly in the trans-Atlantic 
dominions of Great Britain. Exasperated by at- 
tempts, on the part of the mother country, to 
impose on them a system of taxation, and incited 
by the sympathy of a considerable party in 
England, the thirteen provinces of N, America 
revolted in 1776, and openly proclaimed their in- 
dependence, Notwithstanding a gallant resistance, 
they might, perhaps, have been subdued, had not 
France, Spain, and Holland, espoused their quar- 
vel, England was again involved in war with the 
chief continental nations, and maintained, even 
against that formidable combination, her maritime 
supremacy. But she was forced to relinquish her 
dominion over her revolted colonies, which the 
peace of 1783 raised to the dignity of an inde- 
pendent federal republic. On the other hand, in 

india, the arms of Great Britain continued to 
make a sure and gradual progress, 

The close of the American wat was followed by 
ministerial changes of unusual importance, A 
coalition was formed between Lord North, the 
unpopular minister, who had conducted the war, 
and Charles James Fox, who had been its most 
violent, opponent, which embraced most of those 
great family interests that had, for a series of 
years, predominated in parliament. The king dis- 
liked, however, the coalition ministry; and an 
attempt to invade his prerogative, by a bill which 
threatened to transfer the government of India, in 
some measure, to parliament, afforded a pretext. 
for its dismissal. William Pitt, younger son of 
the Earl of Chatham, was then called to the 
direction of affairs, at the éarly age of twenty- 
four, He had to contend at the outset with’ a 
hostile majority in the H. of C., but the country, 
in which the coalition was exceedingly unpopu- 
Jar, was decidedly in his favour; and this and the 
declared support of the court enabled him to dis- 
solve parliament, and to secure a great majority 
in the new H, of C. Pitt now became the most 
powerful minister who had swayed the cabinct 
since Walpole. He called to his assistance new 
interests, and a new school of politicians; the 
members of the old oligarchy either came gra- 
dually into his views, or continued in permanent 
opposition. The country continued in the enjoy- 
ment of peace, and in a state of great prosperity, 
during the first ten years of his administration, 
But, in 1793, it was involved in war with France, 
then in the crisis of a tremendous revolution, 

Between 1760 and 1770, the great system of 
canals, which now intersects the who Eng- 
Jand, was commenced, and carried a considerable 
way towards completion, In 1767, the first great 
step was made in the manufacture of cotton by 
the invention of Hargreave’s spinning jenny. 
‘Watt's first patent for improvements in the steam- 












engine was taken out in 1769; which is also the | 


date of Arkwright’s patent. These great indus- 
trial inventions, taking place about the same 
time, may be regarded at once as causes and ef- 
Sects of the sudden spread of commercial activity, 
At the accession of George IIL, the exports of 
England amounted to about 15,000,002; at 
the breaking out of the revolutionary war, to 
25,000,000/. During the same period, the na- 
tional debt had more than doubled, chiefly in con- 
sequenee of the heavy expense éf the American 
owar. 

‘The events of the three and twenty years, be- 
tween the commencement of the revolutionary 
war and its final eonclusion in 1815, are far‘foo 
varied and manifold to he more than alluded te in 
this brief summary. At first the British navy 
obtained the wndisputed sovereienty of the seas 
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Holland were conquered, But military operations 
on the continent, and the combinations which 
England formed, in conjunction with the great 
European powers, in opposition to the French, 
were almost uniformly unfortunate, * Pitt, suffer- 
ing from the ill success of his measures, and de- 
termined not to make overtures to France, retired 
from office; his place was supplied by a ministry 
which was broken up by the renewal of hostili- 
ties in 1803, and he returned once more to power. 
The last great act of his first ministry was the 
union with Ireland, a measure long contemplated, 
but hastened by the unfortunate insurrection that 
broke out in that country. in 1798. The union 
abolished the separate legislature of Ireland, and 
introduced 100 new members for Ireland into the 
Imperial H. of C., and the representative peers of 
Treland into the I. of Lords, * 
‘The renewed war was but little successful at 
the outset, except that the fieets of Spain and 
France were totally destroyed by Nelson, at Tra- 
falar. Pitt died’ in 1806, after the last of the 
great continental confederacies had been dissolved 
| by the battle of Austerlitz, But, shortly after- 
‘wards, affairs took a favourable turn, Napoleon, 
whose ambition was as boundless as lis genius 
jwas transcendant, having prevailed on the 
| Bourbon princes of Spain to abdicate the crown, 
itesolyed to place his brother Joseph on the 
| Spanish throne. But in doing this he provoked 
‘a resistance that could hardly have been antici- 
pated, Though the abdicated princes were the 
| Mmerest imbeciles, and their government a tissue 
of abuses, the Spaniards took arms in defence of 
their rights, and of the independence of the nation 
thus wantonly violated. The English fanned the 
| flame that had thus been excited, and threw sup- 
; plies of money and ammunition and powerful 
| armies into Spain, At first these had but little 
success; but no sooner had their command heen 
entrusted to General Wellesley, subsequently 
duke of Wellington, than the whole aspect. of 
affairs was changed, Possessing in an almost un- 
precedented degree ali those qualities that go to 
| form a consummate commander, the English ge- . 
neral successively baffled and defeated all the 
French troops that were opposed to him; and 
finally expelled them from the Peninsula, 

Meanwhile the colossal power of Napoleon, 
which had so long triumphed over every combi- 
nation formed for its overthrow, was irretrievably 
broken by the frosts and snows of Russia, The 
invasion of France by the allies in 1814, was fol- 
j lowed by Napoleon’s abdication; and his short 
} reign after his return from Elba was terminated 
by the battle of Waterloo, which raised the glory 
of the English arms and of the English general to 
the highest pinnacle, 

The treaty of Vienna restored, in as far as the 
altered circumstances of the world would permit, 
Europe to its state previously to the breaking out 
of the French Revolution, Except the important 
advantage of being secured against the danger of 
attack by a too formidable neighbour, England 
gained little by the war, She restored Java, and 
most of the foreign colonial possessions that had 
fallen into her hands during its progress, retain- 
ing only Malta, the protectorate of the Ionian 
Islands, the Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, Trini- 
dad, and some other plades in the West. Indies, 
In India the conquest of Mysore in 1799, and sue- 
cessful warms with the Maharattas, left her mis- 
tress of the whole peninsula of Hindustan, either 





| in direct sovereignty, or as protector of the native 
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scale. During’ its latter years the public revenue 
amounted to nearly 60,000,0002. a year, and nearly 
500,000 men were employed in the national ser- 
vice by sea and land; and, in addition to the 
sums raised by taxation, above 600,000,000. were 
added to the national debt during the course of 
the contest. 

The reign of George IIL., the longest in English 
annals, ended in 1820. For several years before 
his death, the king had laboured under mental 
alienation, the royal authority being exercised by 
his son, with the title of panee regent. During} 
the ten years of the reign of George IV., one of the} 
most selfish and sensual of English monarchs, the 
peace of Europe, in as far as Great Britain was: 
concerned, was interrupted only by the short hos- 
tilities of 1827 against the Turks, in behalf of the 
insurgent Greeks, At home the country was agi- 
tated by the unsuccessful effort made by the king 
to procure a divorce from his wife, Caroline of | 
Brunswick, and by a continued struggle between 
the two great Whig and Tory parties, taking the 
terms in their widest acceptation. But the pro- 
gress of the country—the vast increase of manu- 
factures and commerce, and consequently of the 
town population, since the commencement of the 
French war, in 1793—had greatly strengthened ‘ 
the Whig, or popular party. Civil disabilities of | 
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all kinds were loudly objected to; the abuses in- 
cident to the nomination, or, as it was called, 
rotten system, were denounced; and a 
demand for a remodelling of the elective system 
and of the H. of C, was. raised, which, being sup- 
ported by the great bulk of the town pop. and 
being, also, in itself just and reasonable, could 
not be long resisted. In 1828, the Test Act, 
which, though obsolete in fact, still imposed 
nominal disabilities on Protestant dissenters, was 
repealed; and, in 1829, the barriers which had so 
ong excluded Roman Catholics from the legisla- 
ture were removed. These changes, by increas- 
ing the popular influence, paved the way for the 
reform of the constitution of the House of Commons, 
the most important act of the reign of William 
IV. The emancipation of slaves throughout the 
British dominions, and the introduction of the new 
system for the administration of the poor-laws, 
were the only other measures of importance in 
this reign, which terminated on the 2Uth of June, 
1837; when the Princess Victoria, daughter of the 
Duke of Kent, and grand-daughter of George 
TIL, succeeded tothe crown, Queen Victoria was 
married on the 10th of Feb., 1840, to Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, who died Dec. 
14, 1861, Her reign belongs to contemporary 
history. 


ana Termination of the Reigns of the Kings and, Queens of 









































England, since the Conquest, with the Date of their respective Birth, and thelr Ages. 
Kings and Queene | Bora Reigns began Beignes Relgnsended | Age 
Norman MoNancus. . 

Will. Cong. . «, 1027 1066 Dec. 25 20 815 1087 Sept. 9 60 

‘Will, Rufus. .| 1057 1087 Sept. 26 1210 7 1100 Aug. 2 43 

Henry. «=| 1068 | 1100 Aug. 5 | 35 927 | 1185 Deo. 1 | 67 

Stephen . . «| 1105 1135 Dec. 26 1810 0 1154 Oct. 25 49 

House oF PLANTAGENET. 

-}) 1183 1154 Dee, 19 34 618 1189 July 6 55 

| 1156 1189 Sept. 3 973 1199 April 6 43 

«| 1165 1199 May 27 lt 423 1216 Oct. 19 60 

"| 1g07 | 1216 Oct. 28 | 56 019 | 1272 Nov.16 | 65 

1239 4272 Noy. 20 87 7:17 1807 July 7 67 

t) 18a | 1307 July 8 | 19 612 | 2827 Jan. 20 | 43 

Baward Ui...) wiz | 1827 Jan, 25 | 60 427 | 1377 June2i | 65 

Richard II. +! 1367 1377 June 22 22 3 7 1899 Sept. 29 83 

House or LANCASTER. 

HenryIV. . «| 1367 1899 Sept. 30 13 5 20 1413 Mar. 20 46 

Henry V. + | 1889 1413 Mar. 21 9 510 1422 Aug. 31 33 

Henry Vi. . «| ldzi | 1422 Sept. 1 38 6 3 | 1461 Mar. 4 | 49 
House of YORK. 

award IV...) 1442 | 1461 Mar, 4 | 22-1 5 | 1488 April 9 | 41 

' Edward V.. «| 147) | 1483 April 9 0 216 | 1483 June25 | 12 

Richard Wi. .| 1443 { 1483 June 26 2126 | 1485 Aug.22 | 42 
Hovse or Tupor. 

Henry VIL...) 1456 j 1485 Aug. 22 | 23 730 | 1509 Apr. 21 | 52 

Henry VII. :| 1491 | 1509 April22 | 37 9 6 | 1547 Jan. 25 55 

Raward VI.. «| 1537 | 1547 Jan. 28 6 5 9 | 1553 July 6 | 15 

Queen Mary. .| 1616 | 1553 July 6 5 4 1588 Nov.17 j 42 

Queen Elizabetli| 1533 | 1558 Nov.17 | 44 4 7 | 1603 Mar. 2 | 69 
House oF SKUART. 

JamesI.. . «| 1566 {| 1603 Mar. 24 | 22 0 3 | 1625 Mar.27 | 59 
Charles I. , .| 2600 | 1625 Mar.27 | 2310 8 | 1649 Jan. 30 | 49 
CoMMONWEALTH, 

3649 Jan. 30 | 11 329 | 1660 May29 | 
Housk of STUART RESTORED. 

Charles II. . «| 1630 | 1669 May 29 j 24 8 8 | 1685 Feb. 6 | 54 
James II, . .{ 1633 } 1685 Feb. 6 310 5 | 1688 Dec. 11 | 67 
House oF ORANGE-STUART. 

William IIT...) 1650 6 52 
Mary I< s 2 1eest 1689 Feb. 13 | 13 0 20 «| 1702 Mar. 8 33 
Queen Anne. || 1665 | 1702 Mar, 8 | 12 4 24 | a714 Aug. 1 | 49 

Hovse oF HANOVER. , 
GeorgeT.. . «; 1660 | 4714 Aug, 1) 121010 | 1727 Junell | 67 
George Ii. : :| 1683 | 1727 Juneil | 23 414 | 1760 Oct. 25 1 17 
George LL. | .! 1748 | 1760 Oct. 25 | 59 3 4 | 1820 Jan. 29 } 82 
George IV. . | 1762 | 1820 Jan. 29 | 10 428 | 1880 June2 | 68 
William 1V.. .| 1765 | 1830 June 26 61125 | 1837 June2% | 71 
Victoria. . .{ 1819 ; 1837 June 20 . 
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ENKHUYSEN, or ENKHUIZEN, a sea-port 
town of Holland, prov. N. Holland, cap. cant., on 
a amall peninsula in the Zuyder-Zee, 27 m. NE. 
Amsterdam. Pop. 5,890 in 1861. The town is 
fortified on the land side, and has a harbour for- 
merly much frequented by trading vessels, but 
which is now nearly useless, from having been 
filled up with sand, It contains several churches, 
a fine town-hall, and a large cannon foundry; 
and, by means of a canal, it still commands a 
considerable trade, particularly in salt fish, Dur- 
ing the 16th and 17th centuries, the herring 
fisheries employed many of the inhabitants, whose 
number at that time amounted to 12,000, En- 
khuysen was founded in 1200; in 1514 it was all 
but destroyed by an inundation. 

ENNIS, an inland town and parl. bor. of Ire- 
Jand, co. Clare, of which it is the cap.; prov. 
Munster, on the Fergus, which is here crossed by 
three bridges; 20 m. NW. Limerick, on the rail- 
way from Limerick to Galway. Pop, 7,711 in 
1381, and 7,175 in 1861, The town is meanly 
and irregularly built, and most part of the houses 
in the suburbs are mere cabins, The public 
buildings are the parish church, an exten- 
sive R, Cath. chapel, used as the cathedral for 
the diocese of Killaloe, 2 convents, meeting-houses 
for Independents and Methodists, a school on the 
foundation of Erasmus Smith, a Catholic college, 
a national school, the county court-house, gaol, 
infirmary, fever hospital, a house of industry, and 
a barrack, The union workhouse, opened in 1841, 
has accommodation for 1,200 inmates. The con- 
stabulary and the revenue. police have stations 
here, Races are held annually in the neighbour- 
hood, Under the charter of James I. of 1612, 
the corporation consisted of a provost and 12 free 
burgesses, This body returned 2 mems. for the 
bor, to the Irish H. of C, down to the Union; 
and it subsequently returned mem, to the Imp. 
H. of C. till the Reform Act, when the limits of 
the bor. were enlarged, and the 102, freeholders 
admitted to the franchise, The corporation has 
now become extinct, and its functions are exer- 
cised by commissioners, Registered electors 191 
in 1865, all 82 rated occupiers. The assizes for 
the co, are held here: as are general sessions in 
Jan., April, and Oct., petty sessions on Fridays, 
and a manor court in the suburb of Clonroad 
occasionally for pleas to the amount of 104, The 
co, prison, built on the radiating plan, contains 
78 cells and 12 other prison rooms. ‘There are no 
manufactures, but there is a considerable trade in 
- agricultural produce, part of which is conveyed 
down the river by lighters to Clare, 2m, distant, 
where the river becomes navigable, and is thence 
shipped for England and other parts, Markets 
are held on ‘Tuesdays and Saturdays, and fairs on 
9th April, 9th May, tet Aug, 3rd Sept, 14th 
Oct., and 3rd Dec. 

ENNISCORTILY, a town of Ireland, co, Wex- 
ford, prov. Leinster, on the Slaney, 13 m. NNW. 
‘Wextord, on the railway from Dublin to Wexford, 
Pop. 5,985 in 1831, and 5,396 in 1861, The town 
is romantically situated on the declivities of steep 
hills on each side the river, here crossed by a 
bridge ; it is navigable by large barges, to facili- 
tate the loading and unloading of which extensive 
quays have been constructed, The public buildings 
are the parish church, R, Cath. chapel, convent, 
meeting-houses for Quakers and Methodists, a 
large school, almshouses, a fever hospital and 
dispensary, a market-house,-and a court-house: 
the ancient castle is still standing, The corpora- 
tion, under a charter of James I., in 1611, consists 
of a portreeve, 12 burgesses, and a commonality: 
it sent 2 mems, to the Irish H. of C. till the 
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Union, when it was disfranchised. General 
sessions are held at Easter and Michaelmas, and 
petty sessions on Thursdays, The town is a 
constabulary station. There is here an earthen- 
ware manufactory, tan-yards, breweries, a rope- 
walk, flour-mills, and a distillery. A brisk trade 
is kept up with Wexford by the river. Markets 
on Thi and Saturdays ; fairs on 20th Jan., 
21st Feb., 2ist March, 25th April, 10th May, 7th 
June, 5th July, 26th Ang., 19th Sept,, 10th Oct, 
15th Nov., and 2ist Dec, 

,_ Enniscorthy owes its origin to the castle, still 
in good preservation, built here by Raymond le 
Gros, who married a sister of Strongbow. In 
1649 it was taken by Cromwell, On "the 28th of 
May, 1798, it fell, after a sanguinary conflict, 
into the hands of the rebels. The latter after- 
wards established their head-quarters on Vinegar 
Hill, which commands the town. Here they were 
attacked, and driven from their position with great 
loss by the royal forces under Lord Lake, on the 
2ist of June, 1798, 

ENNISKILLEN, an inland town and _parl. 
bor. of Ireland, co, Fermanagh, of which it 
is the cap., prov, Ulster, beautifully situated on 
an island in the river or strait connecting the 
two principal divisions of Lough Eme; 85 m. 
NNW. Dublin, on the railway from Dublin to 
Londonderry, Pop. 6,116 in 1831, and 5,820 in 
1861. The town has suburbs on its E, and W. 
sides on the mainland, with which it communi- 
cates by two handsome bridges: it consists prin- 
cipally of a main street, and is pretty well built. 
Under a charter of James I,, in 1618, the corpora- 
tion consisted of a provost, 14 burgesses, and a 
commonalty ; but it is now extinct, and the town 
property is vested in commissioners. The bor. 
sent 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C., and since the 
Union has sent 1 mem. to the Imperial H. of C. 
Registered electors 280 in 1865, all 8 rated 
occupiers. A bor, court is held on Thursday for 
the recovery of small sums, The co. assizes are 
held here, as are the general and petty sessions, 
‘The public buildings are the parish church, a R, 
Cath, chapel, meeting-houses for Presbyterians 
and Methodists, an infirmary, with a dispensary, 
a linen-hall, barracks, and the co. court-house 
and prison, The prison, on the radiating plan, 
has 36 single cells, and 10 other rooms for pri- 
soners, The Union workhouse, opened in 1845, 
has accommodation for 1270 inmates, Leather 
is manufactured to a small extent, and there are 
2 distilleries and a brewery. The trade consists 
in timber, coal, and slate, brought partly by rail- 
way, and partly by water from Beleek, Markets 
are held on Tuesdays and Thursdays, fairs on the 
10th of every month, except March, May, and 
August, 

Mr. Inglis speaks in the most favourable terms 
of the beauty of the country round Enniskillen, 
and of the town itself. ‘I found it one of the 
most respectable towns I had seen in Ireland; 
and its population by far the most respectable- 
looking that I had anywhere yet.seen, It abounds 
in respectable shops; and I never saw shops better 
filled than they were on the market-day. I 
understand that many of the tradespeople are 
wealthy, and that the retail trade is brisk and 
protitable. The town stands almost wholly on 
the estate of Lord Enniskillen.’ (Inglis’s freland, 
ii. 152.) The corporation revenue, derived princi- 
pally from tolls, amounts to about 6002, a year, 

From its position, the possession of Enniskillen 
has always been of importance in Irish contests. 
It distinguished itself during the war of 1689, by 
its attachment to the liberal side, and by its re- 
sisting and defeating a superior force sent to re- 
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duce it by James If. Part of the brave defenders 
of Enniskillen were subsequently formed into a 
regiment of cavalry, which still retains the name 
of the Enniskillen dragoons, 

ENNS, or ENS, a town of Upper Austria, 
cire. Traun, on the Enns, near its junction with 
the Danube, 10 m. SE. Linz, on the railway from 
Linz to Vienna. Pop. 3,755 in 1858, The town, 
which is placed upon a steep hill, is well built, 
and contains a lefty tower erected by the Emperor 
Maximilian. The expense of building the old 
‘walls of Enns was defrayed by apart of the ransom 
of Richard I. of England. Enns possesses some 
linen, steel, and hardware manufactories, and 
breweries, It is supposed to stand upon or near 
the site of the av. Lauriacum, where a persecution 
of the Christians took place under alerius in 
304, Many Roman antiquities have been found 
in its vicinity. 

ENOS (an. nos), a marit. town of Turkey in 
Europe, sanjiac of Gallipoli, at the extremity of 
a long, low, narrow tongue of land forming the 
§. boundary of the Gulf of Enos, 36 m, NW. 
Gallipoli; lat. 40° 41’ 58” N., long. 25° 58° 44" KE, 
Estim. pop. 8,000, Being situated near the mouth 
of the Maritza, it is, to some extent, the sea-port 
of Adrianople, and is very advantageously situated 
for commerce. However, a sand-bank, which 
increases every year, has been allowed to form at 
the entrance to the port, ‘The consequence is, 
that the town stands in pools and swamps of 
water, which not only produce pestilential fevers 
that extend to Adrianople, but are the greatest 
impediments to trade, Formerly, large vessels 
used to enter the port; but now even the small 
craft from Smyrna are obliged to unload outside 
the bank, ‘The Maritza is navigable up to Adria- 
nople in winter and spring for vessels of consider- 
abJe burden, but in summer the sea craft only 
ascend as far as Demotica, (ADRIANOPLE.) 

EPERLES, or PRESSOVA, a fortified town of 
Upper Hungary, co. Saros, of which it is the cap. 
on the Tarcza, an affluent of the Theiss, and near 
the Carpathians, 140 m, NE. Pesth ; lat. 48° 58" 
45" N., long. 212 15’ 49" E. Pop. with its sub- 
urbs, 9,610 in 1858, It is one of the best built 
towns in this part of Hungary, and contains four 
Catholic churches, a Lutheran church, chapter- 
house, synagogue, co. and town hails ; a Catholic 
gymnasium and high-school, Lutheran college, 
episcopal library, and a place of resort for the 
religious termed ‘Calvary.’ It is the residence 
of a bishop of the United Greek church, and the 
seat of the board of government for Hungary on 
this side the Theiss. Its inhab, manufacture linen 
fabrics, for which this town is noted, woollen and 
hempen cloths, earthenware, and beer ; and have 
a considerable trade in wine, corn, and cattle. 
Eperies is surrounded with gardens, and a great 
deal of flax-is raised in its vicinity. The town is 
ill supplied with water for drinking; near it are 
some warm chalybeate springs used as baths ; 
and at no great distance is the royal salt mine 
of Soovar. 

EPERNAY (an, Aque Perennes), a town of 
France, dép. Marne, cap, arrond., near the Marne, 
which is here crossed by a handsome stone bridge 
of seven arches, 20 m. WNW. Chalons, on the 
railway from Paris to Chalons. Pop. 10,621 in 
1861, The town was formerly a place of some 
strength, but its walls are now fallen into a state 
of decay. Though irregular, it is neat and well 
built, In one of its open spaces is a handsome 
new church, of the Doric order. Epernay has a 
theatre, a communal college, and a public library, 
containing 10,000 vols.; and is the seat of a sub- 
prefecture and of tribunals of primary jurisdiction 
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and commerce. But the grand distinction of Eper- 
nay consists-in its being the principal entrep6t for 
the wines of ne, the best of which are 

in its immediate vicinity. Its celebrated 
wine vaults are excavated in the chalk rock on 
which the town is built, They are admirably 
fitted for the: stowage and improvement of the 
wine, are of vast extent, and as solid as if they 
were supported by arches, The wines are classed 
par treilles, otherwise par crus, or growths. Few 
travellers stop at Epernay without visiting these 
vaults. This, however, is not always free from 
danger, especially with newly bottled wine, in the 
months of June and August, when the vine is in 
blossom, and when the grape begins to ripen. At 
such periods the bottles frequently explode with 
great violence ; and fatal accidents have in con- 
sequence happened to workmen and visitors, who 
have neglected to use the precaution of cover- 
ing themselves with iron masks provided for the 


purpose. 

Epernay has sustained several sieges, especially 
that in which it was taken by Henry IV. in 1692. 
Previously to that period it had been burnt by 
Francis I, to prevent its falling into the hands 
of Charles V. . 

EPHESUS, an ancient and now ruined city of 
‘Asia Minor, called by Pliny the light of Asia— 
lumen Asia’ (Hist, Nat., lib. v. § 29), and famous 
alike in sacred and profane history, on the 8, side 
of the Cayster, near its embouchure on the Ww. 
coast of Ionia, and near the modern village of 
Aisaluck, 38 m, SSE. Smyrna, The epoch of its 
foundation is very remote, being ascribed by some 
to the Amazons; but it subsequently received a 
colony of Ionian Greeks under Androclus, the son 
of Codrus; and thenceforth occupied a distin- 
gues place among the twelve confederated 

‘onian cities of Asia Minor. From the remotest 
Reriod, Ephesus was celebrated for a temple of 

jana, hence called the Ephesian goddess, in its 
immediate vicinity; and on being besieged by 
Croesus, the inhab, made an offering of their‘ city 
to Diana, uniting it to her temple by a rope seven. 
stadia (7-8ths m.) in length. (Hered,, lib. i. § 26.) 
Subsequently to this period the original city was 
gradually abandoned, and a new one grew up 
round the temple; but its situation was again 
changed, especially by the interference of Lysi- 
machus, who is said to have compelled a portion 
of the inhab, to resort to a new town he had 
built on higher ground. Ephesus, Miletus, and 
the other lonian cities, were early distinguished 
by their commerce, and became among the great- 
est emporiums of the ancient world. “The wealth 
they had thus accumulated enabled the Tonians 
to erect, at their joint expense (fuctum a totd Asid, 
Plin, lib. xxxvi. § 21), a noble temple in honour 
of Diana, in which was placed her image in ivory, 
said to have been sent down from heaven by Ju- 
piter, but which was really the work of an artist 
named Canitia, (Plin, lib, xix, § 4.) This sacred 
edifice, accounted one of the finest structures of 
its time, escaped that destruction in which all the 
other Greek temples of Asia Minor were involved 
through the impotent fury of Xerxes, after his 
expulsion from Greece, But it soon after fella 
sacrifice to the insane rage for notoriety of am 
obscure individual of the name of Herostratus, 
who, to perpetuate his memory, set fire to the 
temple. (Val. Max,, lib. vii § 14.) The Grand 
Council of Lonia endeavoured to disappoint the 
incendiary, by passing a decree that hie name 
should not be mentioned. (Aul. Gell. Noct, Attic., 
lib. iL §6.) But it was divulged by the historian 
Theopompus, (Val. Max.,ubz supra.) This event 
is said to have occurred on the night in which 
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Alexander the Great was born. (Cicero de Nat. 
Deorum, lib. ii. § 27.) At a subsequent period, 
‘Alexander offered to rebuild the temple, provided 
he were allowed to inscribe his name on the 
front; but this was declined by the Ephesians, 
who, principally at their own cost, but partly, 
also, by the voluntary contributions of others, 
raised a new temple to the goddess far transcend- 
ing its predecessor, and such as entitled it to be 
ranked among the seven wonders of the world. 
To leasen the. risk of injury from earthquakes, it 
was built on the margin of a marsh, its founda- 
tions costing an immense expense. It was 425 ft. 
in length, 220 do. in breadth, and adorned by 
127 columns of the Tonic order, each 60 ft. in 
height, (Plin, Hist, Nat,, lib. xxxvi. § 14.) The 
altar was the work of Praxiteles; the famous 
sculptor Scopas also contributed to the embel- 
lishment of the fane, which, among other chefs- 
@eewvres of art, could boast of a noble picture of 
Alexander the Great, by Apelles, a native of the 
city. An extensive sanctuary was attached to the 
temple ; but this privilege was annulled by Tibe- 
rius, on account of the abuses to which it led, 
The worship of Diana was entrusted to the care 
of a number of priests (Hstiatores und Essenes), 
and a select band of virgin priestesses; and to 
prevent the chance of any breach of that chastity 
so dear to the goddess, the former were emas- 
culated, (Strabo, lib, xiv. p. 641.) A great fes- 
tival in honour of Diana was annually celebrated 
at Ephesus, under the presidency of Asiarchs, or 
deputies sent by the different Ionian cities, which 
was reaorted to not only by crowds of visitors 
from all parts of Ionia, but also from all parts of 
Greece and Magna Grecia, or 8. Italy. Games 
were then celebrated with extraordinary magni- 
ficeuce ; and the city was crowded with the vota- 
ries of pleasure and traffic, as well as of religion. 
Owing to the predtual filling up of the harbour 
by the deposits brought down by the river, the 
commerce of the city was laid under considerable 
difficulties ; but every one knows that, though it 
had undergone many vicissitudes, it had lost no- 
thing of its ancient fame and celebrity when it 
was visited by St. Paul. Although the cry then 
was, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians !* (Acts 
xix, 28, 84,) her worship was doomed speedily to 
decline. St, Paul resided here for three years, 
and founded a church that became, as it were, the 
metropolis of Asia. (Acts xx, 31.) Among his 
other enormities, Nero is said to have despoiled 
the temple of Diana of several of its sacred offer- 
ings, and of a large amount of treasure, But it 
recovered, in some degree, from this attack; and 
continued to attract some portion of its ancient 
veneration, till it was finally burned by the Goths 
in the reign of Gallienus. Besides Apelles, his 
at rival Parrhasius, Heraclitus the philosopher, 
Hlipponax the poet, and Artemidorus the geo- 
gtapher, were natives of Ephesus; but its inhab. 
were distinguished more by their voluptugusness, 
refinement, and traffic, than by their taste for 
learning or philosophy, They are also said to 
have been addicted to sorcery, and such like arts, 
What were called the Ephesian letters, appear to 
have been magical symbols inscribed on the crown, 
girdle, and feet of the statue of Diana, in the great 
temple ; and it was believed that whoever pro- 
nounced them, had forthwith all that he desired! 
(Gibbon, cap. 10 ; Dictionnaire de Trevoux, art. 
Ephése.) 
The walls, which may be still traced, embrace, 
according to Pococke, a circuit of about 4m. Be- 
sides its temple, Ephesus had many noble build- 
ings, among which may yet be seen the mins 
of a circus, a theatre, and gymnasium. But the 
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ravages of earthquakes and other convulsions of 
nature have completed the ruin of this once 
famous city; and her ancient magnificence is in- 
dicated by the extent, rather than the preser- 
vation, of her remains, The ancient aqueduct. 
of which a portion still exists, is ascribed to tho 
Greek emperors. Her ‘ candlestick has been re- 
moved out of his place.’ (Rev. ii. 5.) In 1764, 
when Ephesus was visited by Dr. Chandler, ‘ its 
population consisted of a few Greek peasants, 
living in extreme wretchednesa, dependence, and 
insensibility ; the representatives of an illustrious 
people, and inhabiting the wreck of their great- 
ness ; some the substructure of the glorious edi- 
fices which they raised; some beneath the vaults 
of the stadium, once the crowded scene of their 
diversions ; and some in the abrupt precipice, in 
the sepuichres which received their ashes. . . . 
Ephesus was a ruinous place when the Emperor 
Justinian filled Constantinople with its statues, 
and raised the church of St. Sophia on its co- 
lumns. Since then it bas been almost quite ex- 
hausted. Its streets are obscured and overgrown. 
A herd of goats was driven to it for shelter from 
the sun at noon ; and a noisy flight of crows from 
the quarries seemed to insult its silence. We 
heard the partridge call in the area of the theatre 
and of the stadium. The glorious pomp of its 
heathen worship is no longer remembered ; and 
Christianity, which was there nursed by apostles, 
and fostered by general councils, until it increased 
to fulness of stature, barely lingers on in an ex- 
istence hardly visible” (Tour in Asia Minor, p. 
150, 4to, ed, ; sce also the Antiquities of Ionia by 
the Dilettante Society, where plates and measure- 
ments are given of the principal extant ruing ; 
Tournefort, ti. 513-528 ; Ancient Universal His- 
tory, vii. 416, 8vo. ed,; Cramer's Asia Minor, 
i, 363, &e.) 

EPINAL, a town of France, dép. Vosges, of 
which it is the cap., on both banks of the Moselle; 
36 m. SSE. Nancy, 65 m. NNE. Besangon, and 
293 m. ESE, Paris, on the railway from Nancy to 
Belfort and Besangon, Pop. 11,957 in 1861. The 
town was formerly fortified with ramparts, and de- 
fended by a castle; but of these, only the ruins of 
the latter now remain, It is tolerably well built, 
and, though ill paved, is clean: it has quays and 
fine promenades along the river, The nucipal 
public buildings are the barracks, hotel oft the pre- 
fecture, 2 hospitals, the church, theatre, public 
library with 17,000 vols., and a museum of paint- 
ings and antiquities. Epinal is the seat of a tri- 
bunal of primary jurisdiction, a chamber of manu- 
factures, and a communal college, Ithas asociety 
of emulation, schools of linear design and music, 
and a gratuitous course of midwifery; manufac- 
tures of embroidery and lace, linens, stockings, 
pottery, paper, and oil; and some trade in corn, 
cattle, iron, deals, and other timber. It is said to 
have been founded in the 10th century; in 1466, 
it came into the possession of John, duke of Lor- 
raine, who granted it many privileges ; in 1670 it 
was taken by the French, 

EREKLI. See Heraciea. 

ERFURT, a fortified town in a nearly isolated 
portion of the Prussian dominion, prov. Saxony, 
formerly a free imperial city, and now the eap. of 
@ reg. and circ. of same name, on the Gera, a tri- 
butary of the Unstrutt, about midway between 
Gotha and Weimar, on the railway from Leipzig 
toCaxsel and Frankfort-on-the Mayne. Pop.37,013 
in 1861, excl. of a garrison of 4,464, The town ia 
somewhat ix gulany laid out, and has no street 
or square worthy of notice, except the market- 
place, with a small obelisk, erected in honour of 
one of the last electors of Mayence, and the Gna- 
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leading to the cathedral. This building, 
Sebinaly o Ene Gothic structure, has been 30 
ously injured by the hostile attacks to which the 
town has been exposed; but considerable sums 
have recently been expended on its repair. In its 
tower is a bell. 104 in. thick, 10 ft. high, about 32 
ft. in circumference, and weighing 275 cwt. There 
are 14 other churches ; and an Ursuline convent, to 
which a girl’s school is attached. The Augustine 
convent, in which Luther passed several years of 
his life, is now converted into an orphan asylum ; 
but the apartment of the Reformer is preserved as 
nearly as possible in its original condition, and 
contains his Bible, portrait, and other relics. The 
town has another orphan asylum, with institutions 
for the blind; the deaf and dumb; a schovl for 
poor children, and a house of correction. Its uni- 
versity, founded in 1392, and suppressed in 1816, 
has been replaced by gymnasiums for Catholics 
and Protestants: it has, besides, a teachers’ semi- 
nary, an academy of sciences, with a library; and 
a botanic garden with a library of 40,000 vols, 
which formerly belonged to the university. There 
are also schools for drawing, mathematics, archi- 
tecture, commerce, and midwifery; several scien- 
tific and literary associations, and cabinets of na- 
tural history, medals, and other objects of art. Er- 
furt is a fortress of the second class, and important 
from its position on the high road between Frank- 
fort and Leipzic, In addition to its outer ramparts 
and ditches, it is defended by the fort of Peters- 
berg, built on a hill in its interior, and that of 
Cyriaksberg without its walls, on a height about 
800 ft. in elevation, In the time of Charlemagne, 
Erfurt was one of the chief commercial cities of 
Germany, and so late as the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, it is said to have had as many as 58,000 
inhab, The business of shoemaking is extensively 
carried on, and it has manufactures of woollen and 
cotton cloths, silk ribands and other fabrics, ver- 
micelli, pearl-barley, liqueurs, vinegar, and leather, 
It is the seat of a local government for its reg. and 
circle, a board of taxation council and tribunal for 
the town and circle, but not of a judicial court for 
its distr. or reg. It first formed part of the Prus- 
sian dom, in 1803; from 1807 to 1813 it was occu- 
pied by the French, and in 1808 a memorable in- 
terview took place in it between Napoleon and 
Alexander, emperor of Russia, It was restored 
to Prussia in 1814, 

ERIE (LAKE), one of the five great Jakes of 
N, America, between Canada and the U. States, 
included in the middle portion of the basin of the 
St. Lawrence. It lies between lat, 41° 22’ and 
42° 62’ N,, and long. 79° and 85° W., having N. 
the fertile peninsula of Upper Canada, and S. and 
E,the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York. Its shape is elliptical ; length SW. to NE. 
about 265 m.; breadth varying from 10 m. to 
about 63 m, in its centre. Its area is estimated 
in the ‘ American Cyclopedia’ at 12,000, but by 
Darby at only 8,030 sq.m. It receives ‘near its 
W. extremity the superabundant waters of the 
lakes St. Clair, Huron, and the upper lakes by the 
Detroit river, its own surplus waters being con- 
veyed to Lake Ontario by means of the Niagara, 
celebrated for its stupendous waterfall, Its mean 
height above the level of the ocean is estimated at 
465 ft., being about 52 ft. below that of Lakes 
Michigan and Huron, and 322 ft, above that of 
Ontario, Its depth, which is less than that of any 
of the other great lakes of the St. Lawrence basin, 
is no where more than 270 ft,, and in most parts is 
considerably under 200 ft. It is also said to be 
gradually becoming shallower; and in proof of 
this it is stated in alate Buffalo journal, that Long 
Paint had in three vears «ained 3 m. on the water. 
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and that the land is also rapidly gaining along its 
&. shore. Its bottom appears to be composed of 
an alluvial deposit of sand and mud, resting on 
secondary schistose sandstone. (Darby.) Its N. 
shore is rocky and dangerous; the opposite one 
has also long lines of rock; and, except at either 
extremity, none of its shore-harbours afford a safe 
and steady entrance of 7 ft. water. (Darby.) In 
addition to other impediments to navigation, a 
current, not perceptible in the other great lakes of 
the St, Lawrence system, sets constantly W., and 
NW. or SW. winds continually prevail; besides 
which, in consequence of its shallowness, a part of 
Lake Erie is frozen over every winter, and traffic 
on it is obstructed by ice for some weeks in the 
spring after the navigation of the other lakes is 
open and unimpeded. Towards the W. extremity, 
there are several groups of small islands, and one 
—Cunningham Island. belonging to the U, States 
—has an excellent harbour called Put-in-Bay, with 
12 ft. water. On the N. shore, several promon- 
tories stretch into the lake, the principal of which 
are the N, and §, Forelands, and Point Land- 
guard. Except the Detroit, Lake Erie receives 
few rivers of any consequence, and all, without 
exception, have bars at their mouths, The Ouse 
or Welland, which unites with its E, extremity, is 
its principal affluent, and has been taken advan- 
tage of for the construction of the Welland canal, 
of which it forms a part, connecting the Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, and avoiding the Falls of Nia- 
gara. (See Canapa.) The Frie canal, 863 m, in 
length, runs from the town of Buffalo to the Hud 
son river; the Ohio canal, 334 m. in length, ex- 
tends from Cleveland at the mouth of the Cuyahoga, 
to the Scioto, a little 8. of Columbus, The former 
of these canals places Lake Erie in communication 
with the Atlantic; the latter connects it with the 
Gulf of Florida. (For further particulars respect- 
ing these important canals, see CLEVELAND, 
Unrrep Srares, New York, and Onto.) Buf- 
falo, Dunkirk, Ashtabula, Erie, Cleveland, San- 
dusky, Portland, and Detroit ‘are the principal 
towns on Lake Erie, within the territories of the 
U. States, and Port Talbot, Dover, and Sherbrooke 
in those belonging to Great Britain, 

ERIVAN, or IRWAN, a town of Asiatic Russia, 
heing the cap, of Russian Armenia, on the Zeng@i, 
an affluent of the Araxes, 34 m. NNE, Mount 
Ararat, and 106 m. 8. by W. Teflis, Pop. 9,510 
in 1858. The town contains about 2,000 houses, 
interspersed with numerous gardens, and ruins of 
various dates, the whole fortified, and protected 
by a citadel placed on a steep rock, more than 
600 fc. in height, overhanging the river, This 
fortress, which is about 2,000 yds. in circuit, is 
encompassed by a double rampart of earth flanked 
with towers; it contains the ancient palace of the 
khans, now the residence of the governor; a fine 
mosque, a cannon foundry, and barracks, The 
houses in the town are mostly mean, and irregu- 
larly built. Erivan has, however, a large and 
handsome-caravanserai, with 780 shops, besides 4 
Armenian churches, one Russo-Greek ditto; an 
Amnenian convent, 3 mosques, some aqueducts of 
a curious construction, and a good stone bridge of 
several arches, across the river. The town hag 
some manufactures of cotton stuffs, leather, and 
earthenware. ,It is a station for caravans from 
Tiflis and Erzeroum, and has a considerable trade 
with Russia and Turkey. ‘fhe epoch of the found- 
ation of Erivan is unknown, It was taken by the 
Persians from the Turks in 1635, The latter re- 
took it in 1724; but it was again taken by the 
Persians, under Nadir Shah, in 1748, The Rug- 
sians were repulsed in an attempt to take it in 
1208- hut thev succeeded in 1897. and were enn— 
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firmed in its possession by the treaty with Persia 
of the following year. 7 

ERLANGEN, a town of Bavaria, cire. Central 
Franconia, on the Regnitz, 23 m. S, Bamberg, on 
the railway from Bamberg to Nuremberg. Pop. 
10,9283 in 1861, It is walled and divided into the 
old and new towns: the latter, which is one of 
the best-built towns of Germany, was founded by 
Christian Ernest, margrave of Bayreuth, in 1686, 
It contains the celebrated Protestant university, 
the only one in the kingdom, established 1743, 
and usually attended by about 280 students, This 
institution occupies the ancient palace of the 
margraves of Bayreuth, and has connected with 
it schools of theology, moral philosophy, mid- 
wifery, medicine, and the fine arts, a polytechnic 
school, a asium, general and lying-in hos- 
pitals, cabinets of natural history, a botanic gar- 
den, and a library of 100,000 vols. The palace 
gardens are very handsomely laid out, and adurned 
with statues, Woollen goods, stockings, hats, 
leather and leathern articles, are made in the 
town; which has also a large plate-glass manu- 
factory, and a brewery, besides some trade in 
cattle, Most of the pop. are Protestants, Many 
French refugees settled in Erlangen after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, and in 1666, 
the first learned society in Germany was esta- 
Dlished here, 

ERLAU (Hung. Eger, Slav, Jager), a fortified 
town of Hungary, co. Heves, of which it is the 
cap., on both sides the Erlau, an affluent of the 
Theiss, 65m. NE. Pesth, Pop. 19,815 in 1858, 
‘The town has 2 suburbs; is entered by 6 gates; 
and contains a cathedral and 6 other churches, an 
archbishop’s palace, lyceum, with a library and 
observatory, an archiepiscopal seminary, gymna- 
sium, Catholic high school, conventual hospital, 
asylum for infirm clergymen, and various other 
public institutions, The neighbourhood of Erlau 
as very fertile and highly cultivated ; it produces 
from 180,000 to 200,000 eimers of fine red wines 
annually, and the best tobacco in Hungary. The 
culture of these articles, together with manufac- 
tures of woollen and linen fabrics, leather and 
Jeathern goods, employ most of the inhab. 

ERNE (LOUGH), a celebrated lake of Ireland, 
co. Fermanagh, which it divides into two nearly 
equal portions. It consists of two principal lakes, 
the Upper and Lower, connected by a broad wind- 
ing channel. It contains in all an area of about 
40,000 acres; and stretches NW. and SE, 30 or 
35m, The lower lake is the largest; and both it 
and the upper lake are full of islands, some of 
them large and thickly inhabited, many of them 
well wooded, and the whole so disposed and ac- 
companied by such a diversity of coast, as to form 
a vast number of rich and interesting prospects. 
Enniskillen stands on an island in the channel 
between the upper and lower lakes; and on an- 
other island is the magnificent seat of the Marquis 
of Ely. The lake is elevated about 140 ft. above 
the level of the sea, It receives the Emme and 
several other rivers; and discharges itself at its 
NW. extremity by a rapid current of about 9 mm, 
which after falling over many ledges of obstruct 
ing rocks, precipitates itself down a grand cataract 
into the sea at Ballyshannon. It has been pro- 
posed to open a navigable channel from the sea to 
the lake by means of a canal, which would cer- 
tainly be of material service. 

ERZEROUM or ERZ-RUM (Arab. Arzen-el- 
Ftoum), an important city of Turkish Armenia, 
cap. of an extensive pachalic of the same name, 
and residence of a seraskier pacha; in a plain at 
the foot of the Tcheldir mountains, near the 
sources of the N, arm of the Euphrates, from 
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6,000 to 7,000 ft. above the level of the sea, 184 
m. SE, Trebizond, 144m. NE. by E. Diarbekr, 
and 156 m. WNW. M, Ararat; lat, 39° 59’30” 
N.; long. 419 46°15” FE. Its pop, has been vari- 
ously estimated at different periods; but pre- 
viously to the ravages of the plague in 1821, it 
amounted to near 100,000, and at the time of the 
Russian invasion in 1829, it is supposed to have 
been about 70,000 or 80,000, Buthaving been aban- 
doned by most Armenian families, previously to 
its being again delivered up to the Turks, it had . 
not, in 1835, according to Mr. Brant, above 15,000 
inhab. (Geog. Journal, vi, 201.) Probably, how- 
ever, this estimate was below the mark, and the 
pop. has since increased. 

‘Only the citadel, which occupies a low emi- 
nence within the city, is now fortified. A trench 
and two walls once surrounded it; but the inner 
wall only is now entire. It is solidly built of 
stone, and does not suffer in comparison with 
‘Turkish fortressesin general. Besides the bazanrs, 
the principal mosques, and many private dwelling- 
houses, it formerly enclosed the palace of the 
pacha; but that extensive building was de- 
molished by the Russians,’ (Missionary Researches 
in Armenia, pp. 68, 64.) According ‘to Mr, Kin- 
neir (Asia Minor, p, 366), the citadel is 3 or 4 
m, in cire, Capt. Wilbraham entered it by a 
strong and massive gateway, flanked by two mu- 
tilated though still beautiful minarets, Most of 
the Turkish inhab, reside within the citadel, The 
streets of the city, which may be regarded as a 
suburb attached to the citadel, are narrow, crooked, 
filthy, and infested with troops of hungry dogs, 
The houses are mostly constructed of mud, wood, 
or sun-dried bricks, being, in general, only one 
story high, A green sward has grown over the 
terraces of dirt, by which, instead of roofs, they 
are all covered, and gives them, when viewed 
from an eminence above, almost as much the as- 
pect of a meadow as of acity. The environs are 
singularly destitute of trees, the dried fwces of 
the cattle being the only fuel. Water is good 
and abundant, but wine, according to ‘Tournefort, 
is execrable. (Lettres du Levant, ii, 259, 4th ed.) 
Erzeroum has two Armenian churches, a Greek 
church, and about 40 mosques, the largest of 
which will aceommodate 3,000 ople. It has an 
extensive custom-house and 36 Rhans or inns, many 
of which are large and solidly constructed. Its 

are poor and small, though its markets 
appear to be well supplied with provisions; and a 
great many oxen are killed weekly, The city is 
well situated for trade, on the high road between 
Asia Minor, Georgia, and N. Persia; and it was 
once the thoroughfare for most part of the over- 
land commerce between Europe and the East, 
which survived the discovery of the passage round 
the Cape of Good Hope. Recently its commerce 
has been diminished from a variety of causes; 
but mainly from the’ emigration of ‘its Christian 
inhab., who were its mechanics and tradesmen, to 
the adjacent possessions of Russia, The manu- 
facture of copper utensils, which once formed the 
principal branch of industry, is now almost aban— 
doned; but it still continues to have some trade 
in furs, galls, &e. The amount of goods that 
passes through Erzeroum, in trunsitu, is very con- 
siderable; and Capt. Wilbraham, who visited the 
city in 1837, says that it had materially increased 
since the establishment of steam-boats on the 
Black Sea. From the E., the shawls of Cashmere 
and Persia, silk, cotton, tobacco, rice, indigo, mad- 
der, rhubarb, and.a variety of drugs, are brought to 
Erzeroum ; and,from the W., broadcloths, chintzes, 
shawls, and cutlery, Little, however, is seen of 
any of these goods, except at the custom-house 
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and in the khans: 20 much is this the case, that, 
according ‘to Tournefort, @ person might die for 
want of a few grains of rhubarb at the very mo- 
ment that there are bales of itin thetown. (Tour- 
nefort, p. 202.) The limited extent and meanness 
of the bazaars evince the small importance of the 
retail trade, 

This city is a principal halting-station for cara- 
vans of pilgrims from Tebran and elsewhere, to 
Mecca, ‘Of its 80,000 inhab, previously to 1829, 
it waa eatimated that 23,000 were Armenians, and 
the rest principally Turks, with about 250 Greeks. 
The city had no Jewish inbab. Of the Armenians, 
about 4,000 belonged to the Rom. Cath., and 
19,000 to the Armenian church. The diocese of 
the Armenian bishop includes the whole pachalic 
of Erzeroum, which, since the late war, has been 
qnuch extended, and now comprises the former 
pachalic of Kars, There was in 1829 an Armenian 

mar school in the city, with 6 or 7 teachers, 
‘and from 500 to 600 scholars, besides a seminary 
for the instruction of the Armenian clergy; and 
a comparatively large proportion of the pop. 
were then reported to possess the rudiments of 
education. 

Owing to the elevation of the place, the winters 
are long and severe. In the neighbourhood, how- 
ever, cattle, sheep, horses, é&c., of superior kinds, 
are reared in great numbers; and in the adjacent 
plain, corm of a very excellent quality is grown, 
which forms one of the principal articles of export. 

Erzeroum was founded, about 415, by a Byzan- 
tine general of Theodosius II., after whom it was 
named Theodosiopolis, It derives its present name 
from the an. Arze or Ardzen, a populous city 
which stood not far to the E., but which, having 
been deatroyed by the Seljikians, the surviving 
inhab. transferred their residence and the com- 
merce and name of their city to the present site. 
(Missionary Researches in enia, 63.) This 
was anciently the eine of the Armenian pos- 
sessions of the Lower Empire; and it is at pre- 
sent considered the bulwark of those belonging 
to Turkey, 

ESCURIAL, or ESCORIAL, a celebrated pa- 
Jace, convent, church, and mausoleum of the 
sovereigns of Spain, Old Castile, prov. Segovia, 
25 m. NW. Madrid, on the railway from Madrid 
to Burgos, The name of the place, according to 
Casiri, is of Arabic origin, signifying a place full 
¥f rocks; though others derive it from a Spanish 
word implying the scorie, or scum of melted 
metal, some iron mines having been formerly 
wrought in the locality. Its situation certainly 
bears out the former etymology. It has a most 

loomy site, surrounded by the bare crags of the 
Sierra Guaderama, ‘The view from it, though 
extensive, is not pleasing; and the facility of 
procuring stone for its construction would seem 
to have been the only inducement to the choice 
of its site. It was commenced in 1563 by Philip 
IL, and finished in 22 years, under the superin- 
tendence of two architects. It is one of the 
largest and most magnificent edifices in Europe, 
though far from being externally the most eie- 
gant. It is dedicated to St. Lawrence ; ‘and as 
this saint is said to have been broiled alive on a 
gridiron, in the 3rd century, the founder chose to 
have the building on the pian of that culinary in- 
strument, the bars of which form several courts, 
while the handle contains the royal apartments.’ 
{ives p- 99.) ‘The handle is about 460 Spanish 
feet in, length; the principal front of the main 

rtion of the building is 657 ft. (740 Span.) 
Prosd; the sides 494 ft. (680 Span.) in depth; 
and the general height of the edifice is about 60 
ft.; a square tower, about 200 ft. in height, flank- 





ing each angle. It is wholly built of a grey stone, 
called Beroqueiia, resembling a kind of granite, 
though not so hard. The Doric order prevails in 
its architecture. The most striking part of the 
Escurial is the church in its centre, It is built 
with a cupola and two towers, after the manner of 
St. Peter's at Rome: its dome is 380 ft. high, Mr. 
Inglis, who visited it in 1830, observes that ita 
interior exceeded in richness and magnificence 
any thing that he had previously imagined. -‘ Tt 
is quite impossible,’ he says, ‘to enter nto minute 
descriptions of all that composes this magnifi- 
cence: the riches of Spain and her ancient colo- 
nies are exhausted in the materials; marbles, 
porphyries, jaspers, of infinite variety and of the 
most extraordinary beauty, — gold, silver, and 
precious stones; and the splendid effect of the 
whole is not lessened on a nearer inspection ; there 
is no deception, no glitter—all is real, The 
whole of the altar-piece in the Capilla Mayor, 
upwards of 90 ft. high and 50 broad, is one mass 
of jasper, porphyry, marble, and bronze, gilded; 
the 18 pillars that adorn it, each 18 ft, high, 
are of deep red and green jasper, and the in- 
tervals are of porphyry, and marble of the most, 
exquisite polish, and the greatest variety of co- 
lour.” (Inglis, i 265.) The celebrated crucifix 
of Benvenuto Cellini, formerly in the jon 
of the Medici family, is, or was, in this church, 
The ceiling is covered with the admirable fres- 
eoes of L, Giordano, comprising a consecutive 
history of the Christian religion and other aub- 
jects, and which are considered to be excelled 
‘only by the works of M, Angelo, The sacristy, 
for its decorations, equals in beauty any part of 
the Escurial; and contains some of the choicest 
works of the most illustrious painters, Of the 
42 pietames that adorn the sacristy, it may be 
said, what can rarely be said of an collection, 
that ‘there is not one that is not a chef-d’auvre, 
There are 3 of Raphael, including the celebrated 
La Perla, and the Madonna della Pesce, 2 of 
Leonardo da Vinci, 6 of Titian, and many of Tin- 
toretto, Guido, Paul Veronese, &c, The reliquary 
of the convent contains, of course, an abundance 
of relics, The library of printed books contains 
about 24,000 vols,, many of which are very scarce, 
The manuscript library, more valuable than the 
former, comprises about 4,000 MSS8., in Arabic, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, &c., including several of 
the 9th and 10th centuries. This library suffered 
greatly from a fire in 1661, The royal mausoleum 
beneath the church is a most magnificent sepul- 
chre. It is of a circular form; the walls of jasper 
and black marble; and in rows, one over another, 
are ranged the coflins of the sovereigns of Spain, 
Here are the urns of 8 kings and 8 queens, on 
opposite sides of the mausoleum ; the former in- 
cluding the emperor Charles V. and his son 
Philip II.: numerous other royal personages are 
buried in a chapel in the Escurial, called the Pan- 
theon of the Infantas, The palace adjoining the 
monastery would any where else be considered a 
splendid edifice, but here it is comparatively little 
worthy of notice, from its inferiority to the reat.of. 
the Escurial, The total expense of raising. thi 
immense pile of building is said to have amouittedt 
to 6,000,000 agree oe ‘rench carried i 2 
eat quantity, of gold, silver, g A 
Saluables fromthe Escurial ; bub Mths whol: 
they treated the edifice with greater fo 
than might have been anticipated. Whe: 
Inglis visited it in 1880 there were about Lf 
sident monks of St. Jerome living, not ae ansethiay 
but in a state of Inxurious indulgence, > ‘Thales. 
venues of the monastery fornierly amotntad= te 
12,0002 a year, A straggling village of::2,000.- 
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inhab., called Eseurial, or Sat Lorenzo, adjoins 
this wonder of Spain. (For an elaborate and ex- 
cellent account of the curiosities of the Escurial, 
see Twiss’s Travels in Spain, 98-138; also Ing- 
lis’s Spain in 1830, 262-281; and Townsend, i. 
119-122, &e.} 

ESKI-SAGRA (an. Berea?), a town of Tarkey 
in Europe, prov. Roumelia, on a tributary of the 
Tundja, near the 8. foot of the Balkbans, on the 
high road from Constantinople, and Adrianople, 
to. Widin ; 68 m. NW. Adrianople, and 76 m. SE. 
Shumla. Estimated pop. 15,000. The town is 
finely situated on the declivity of some well cul- 
tivated hills, but ia very indifferently built, with 
narrow dirty streets: it is surrounded by a ram- 
part of earth, has 8 mosques, with manufactures 
of carpets and coarse cloth. ‘here are numerous 
orchards in its vicinity, and, at a short distance, 
are some well-frequented warm mineral baths. 

ESNEH (the Latopolis of the Greeks), a town 
of the Thebaid or Upper Egypt, on the W, bank 
of the Nile; 28m, 8, Thebes; lat, 25° 17’ 38” 
N., long. 32° 29’ 56" E, The valley of the Nile 
is here about 4m. in width; it is, however, too 
mouch elevated to be covered by the inundation; 
and the canals by which it had been irrigated 
having been allowed to fill up, it had become in a 
great degree barren. But Mehemet Ali has suc- 
ceeded in reopening these canals, so that the an- 
cient fertility of the, district has been in part 
recovered, and it has become the seat of extensive 
cotton plantations, The town, seated on a mound 
of débris, 30 ft. in height, is the principal com- 
mercial place in Upper Egypt. It is the entrepot 
for the Senaar caravan, while the Ababdie camel 
breeders of the desert bring their camels, and the 
Berbers from Nubia their commodities, to sell in 
its markets, It has also some manufactures, parti- 
cularly of malayeh or cotton shawls, much worn in 
the country, and pottery. Itis the seat of a Coptic 
bishop, and numbers among its inhab., from 300 
to 400 Christian families, who have two churches, 
and a third further “p the country. There is a 
Coptic monastery to the S, of the town. (Ritter’s 
Africa, iii, § 26 ; Jowitt’s Christian Researches.) 

In the centre of the town is a famous temple, 
built of sandstone, and of colossal magnitude. 
Having been made a magazine for the warehous- 
jug of the cotton of the surrounding district, it 
has fortunately escaped the destruction that has 
lately overwhelmed some of the finest Egyptian 
monuments. ‘The walls of this temple are covered 
(erepi) with the mud of the Nile; and it is so 
encumbered with mud walls, sand, filth, and cot- 
ton, that it is difficult to form a correct idea of its 
form and vast size, It has a zodiac somewhat 
resembling that at Denderah; and from the mode 
of interpreting the figures on it, this temple was 
long supposed to be the most ancient in Egypt ; 
but so far from this being the case, it is, accord- 
ing to Champollion, ‘Je plus moderne de ceux qui 
existent encore en Egypte ; car les bas-reliefs qui le 
décorent, et les higroglyphes surtout, sont d'un style 
tellement grossier et tourmenté, qu'on y apercoit, au 
premier coup ail, le point extréme de la décadence 
de art, (Lettres, 199.) This conclusion is esta- 
ilished by the hieroglyphic inscriptions, which 
show that the oldest part of the temple, a small 
portion of the pronaos or portico, was built by 
Ptolemy Epiphanes; but that the portico was 
principally constructed by the Emperor Claudius ; 
and that the other parts of the structure belong 
to a still later wra, or to that of various Roman 
emperors, from Claudius to Septimius Severus and 
Geta, Jt appears, however, notwithstanding the 
comparative lateness of the temple, that Esneh 
chad been a place of much importance under the 
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Pharaohs, fragments of edifices having been dis~ 
covered bearing hieroglyphieal inscriptions that 
refer to their xra, Champollion supposes that 
these,ancient edifices had been destroyed during 
the Persian invasion. Immediately opposite to 
Esneh, on the opposite side of the river, at what 
was called Contra Lato, waa a small temple ; but 
this interesting relict no longer exists. It was 
demolished about a fortnight before Champollion 
visited the place, and ita stones carried off to re- > 
pair the quays at Esneh. (Lettres, 107,) 

ESSECK, or ESSEGG (Slav. Osziek; an, Mur- 
sia, or Mursa), one of the most strongly fortified 
towns in the Austrian empire, the cap. of Slavonia, 
and seat of the government of that prov., on the 
Drave, 13 m. from its confluence with the Danube, 
63m. WNW. Peterwardein, and 134 m. S, by W. 
Buda; lat. 45°34’ 13”-N., long, 18° 42’ 5” E, Pop. 
18,883 in 1858, .The greater number of the inha- 
bitants are of German descent. The modem for- 
tress was erected upon the site of a previous one, 
by the Emperor pold I, between 1712 and 
1719; it is not extensive, but is well constructed, 
contains an arsenal and barracks capable of ac- 
commodating 30,000 men, and is strengthened by 
a téte de pont on the opposite side of the river ; the 
houses and other buildings within it are generally 
lofty and massive, It is surrounded by a broad 
glacis, and communicates on the NW., by a long 
avenue, with the Ober-Varos, or upper town; on 
its E, side is the Unter-Varus, or lower town, on 
the site of the an, Mursia, and on the W. the 
Meierhife, or new town, in which suburb most of 
the trade is conducted, Esseck has a fine military 
parade, and contains five Catholic churches, a 
united Greek church, four chapels, a town council 
house, county hall, engineers’ college (Ingenieurs- 
haus), military school, Catholic gymnasium, high 
and other schools, and various other public esta- 
blishments, In the arsenal, numerous banners 
and other trophies, taken at different times from 
the Turks, are exhibited. The Drave, and the 
swampy country on the side opposite the town, 
are crossed ee Jong wooden bridge, It has 
manufactures of silk stuffs and twist; but the 
chief commercial importance of Esseck is derived 
from its large and well-frequented fairs for corn, 
horses, cattle, and hides, held four times a year, 

Mursia was founded by Hadrian, anno 125, and 
becume the Roman cap. of Lower Pannonia; it 
was erected into a bishopric by Constantine, 

ESSEN, a town of Rhenish Prussia, distr. Dils- 
seldorf, circ. Duisburg, on the Berne, 18 m. NE. 
Diisseldorf, and 42 m. SE. Cleves, on the railway 
from Diisseldorf to Hanover. Pop. 20,811 in 186i, 
The town is walled, and has several Catholic and 
Lutheran churches, a Capuchin convent, a gym- 
nasium, hospital, workhouse, and orphan asylum, 
It is the seat of a municipal court of justice, and 
the mining board for the towns of Essen and Wer- 
den; as it was formerly of the dicts of the Rhen- 
ish princes and other distinguished assemblies, 
The inhab. of this industrious and thriving town 
are employed in a great many different manufac- 
tures, including those of woollen and linen goods, 
leather, vitriol, arms, cast-iron and steel articles, 
gas apparatus, and steam-engines, as well as in 
dyeing woollen stuffs, and coal mines in the vici- 
nity. The celebrated cast steel manufactory of 
Herr Krupp, the largest in the world, turning out 
annually above 12,000,000 lbs., is near Essen, - 

ESSEQUIBO, See Gurawa. 

ESSEX, a marit. co. of England, having” E. 
and S, the German Ocean and the Thames, N, the 
cos. of Suffolk and Cambridge, and W. Herts and 
Middlesex. Length, 47 m.; breadth, 52 m. 3 area, 
1,657 eg. m., or 1,060,549 acres. Surface generally 
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flat, but in parts“undulating, Soil mostly loam, 
and extremely fertile ; but in the NW. part of the 
co. there is some chalk land; the low grounds 
along the Thames and the sea are in parts marshy 
and very rich, In parts of the coast the land is 
indented by arms of the sea, forming a series of 
islets and peningulas : some salt marshes along the 
shore are protected from immdation by embank- 
ments. The low grounds are subject to fever and 
‘ ague, but otherwise the co, is suiliciently healthy. 
‘Tillage husbandry in an advanced state. Wheat 
and barley are the principal corn crops; the 
ground is in most parts unsuitable for turnips, 
and fallowing is very extensively practised : beans, 
however, are frequently substituted for fallows on 
the heavy loams; and this practice is gaining 
ground. Potatoes are extensively cultivated. 
“The quality of Essex wheat is very superior, The 
suckling of calves for the London markets, and the 
grazing and dairy business, are both carried on to 
a considerable extent. The district of Epping is 
celebrated for its butter, which is probably supe- 
rior to that of any other part of England. The 
total stock of sheep is estimated at between 
500,000 and 550,000 head, and the annual produce 
of wool at between 8,000 and 9,000 packs, Estates 
of all sizes, from 5/ to 20,0002, a year. Many 
small and moderate sized farms occupied by their 
owners, ‘Some of the hired farms in this co. are 
amongst the largest of any devoted to tillage in 
the empire, Leases when granted are usually for 
7 and 14 years; but they are not so common now 
as formerly, Minerals, with the’ exception of the 
lime and chalk quarries at Purfleet, unimportant, 
Manufactures, principally of baize and other 
woollen stuffs, were formerly carried on at Col- 
chester, Coggeshall, and other places, but they 
have now nearly disappeared. Principal rivers, 
Roding, Crouch, Chelmer, Blackwater, Colne, 
which intersect, the co., exclusive of the ‘Thames, 
Lea, and“ Stour, which bound it on the SW. and 
N. Oysters are -raised in Jarge quantities in the 
Fassex rivers, especially the Crouch and Black- 
| ‘water, Principal towns, Colchester, Chelmsford, 
| Maldon, and Harwich, Essex contains 20 hunds, 
and 408 parishes, It sends 10 mems, to the H, of 
C., viz, 4 for the co, and 2 each for the bors, of 
Colchester, Harwich, and Maldon, Registered 
electors for the co., 12,600 in 1865, of whom 5,434 
for the northern, and 7,166 for the southern divi- 
‘sion, Pop. 404,85! in 1861, living in 81,261 
houses, Grosa annual value of real property as- 
sessed to income tax—Northern division, 830,4742, 
in 1857, and 959,6122, in 1862; southern division 
1,085,072, in 1857, and 1,298,5387. in 1862, 
ESSLING, a village of Lower Austria, on the 
left bank of the Danube, about 7 m. below Vienna, 
opposite the island of Lobau, This and the con- 
tiguous village of Aspern were the scene of a tre- 
mendous engagement of two days’ duration (21st 
, and 22d May, 1809), between the great French 
army, under Napoleon, and the Austrians, under 
the Archduke Charles. (See ASPERN.)} 
ESSLINGEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, circle 
Xeckar, cap. of a distr., on the Neckar, in a fertile 
plain, 6 m, ESE, Stutigard, on the railway from‘ 
Stuttgard to Ulm. Pop. 12,521 in 1861. ‘The 
town is walled, and has b suburbs and 9 churches, 
one of which, a Gothic edifice built in 1440, has a 
tower 230 ft, high ; a handsome town-hail, a court 
of justice, a richly endowed hospital, with a high 
* school, and teachers’ seminary. The Neckar here 
divides into 2 arms, and is crossed by 2 bridges : 
on the island which it encloses, one of the suburbs 
is placed. An old castle above the town commands 
a tine view of the surrounding country. There 
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cotton and woollen yarn, lacquered tin ware, and 
glue; there are also some breweries, and a factory 
for bleaching. Vineyards, orchards, and kitchen 
gardens are numerous in the vicinity. Esslingen 
is a very ancient town, and previously to 1808 
ranked as one of the free cities of the German 
empire. 

ESTAMPES, a town of France, dép. Seine-et= 
Oise, cap. arrond., in a fertile valley, on the banks 
of two small rivers, 23 m. S, Versailles, on the 
railway from Paris to Orleans. Pop. 8,220 in 
1861. The town is well built, and consists, to- 
gether with its suburbs, of one street, extending for 
2m. along the road between Paris and Orleans, 
It haa 4 par. churches, a hospital, a theatre, and 
atower, the only remains of a ancient castle. It 
is the seat of a sub-prefecture, a tribunal of pri- 
mary jurisdiction, and a communal college; has 
straw-hat, soap, leather, and woollen manufactures, 
many flour mills, and a large trade in corn. In 
middle-age Latin this town was called Stampat 
anno, 604, Thierry II. defeated his uncle Clotaire 
near it in a sanguinary battle. 

ESTE (an. Ateste), a town of Austrian Ttaly, 
prov. Padua, cap, of a distr. at the foot of the 
Luganean Hills, on the Restara canal; 15m. SW. 
Padua, and 42 m. SE, by Verona, on ‘the railway 
from Padua to Ferrara, “Pop, 10,631 in 1858, The 
town is well built, has a fine market-place, seve- 
ral handsome edifices, numerous churches, a hos- 
pita], and a large barrack; with mauufactures of 
silk-twist and hats, The town is chiefly known. 
from its having given its name to the illustrious 
family of Este, allied with the Guelphs, different 
branches of which now fill the thrones of Great 
Britain, Brunswick, and Hanover. 

ESTELLA, a city of Spain, prov, Navarre, 25 
m. SW. Pampeluna, on the Ega, a little below its 
confluence with the Amescua. Pop. 5,593 in 1857. 
‘The town is situated in a pleasant valley, sur- 
rounded by hills clothed with vines and olives, 
and producing wheat, barley, oats, maize, and 
other grain, Streets ill-paved and dirty. It has 
8 churches, 7 convents, and a hospital. “In former 
times it had a castle that was deemed impreg- 
nable, and was the head-quarters of the military 
force of the king of Navarre. ‘here were formerly 
4 bridges over the river; but one of them was 
swept away in 1801. In its centre is a handsome 
promenade, planted with elms, limes, and poplars, 

thas manufactures of weollen cloths and cassi- 
meres, with oil presses and brandy distilleries, A 
fair is held here from the 11th to the 30th of No- 
vember. At a short distance from the town is the 
university of Larche, which has the same privi- 
Jeges as those of Salamanca and Valladolid, 

ESTEPA (an. Astapa), a town of Spain, prov. 
Seville, cap. of a dep., on a hill surrounded by 
plains, planted with olive trees, 16 m, W. Osuna, 
and 50 m. W, city of Seville, Pop, 8,183 in 1857. 
The townis regularly built, and the houses are in 
tolerable condition. It has 2 churches, 3 convents, 
a hospital, a public granary, and a palace of the 
marquises of the same name, Astupa was a placa 
of importance in the time of the Romans, and was 
but by its inhab. when besieged by Scipio's 


enerals, 
Pit iaearng Sermact town of Spain, prov. 
Granada, on the Mediterranean, 24 m. NE. Gibral- 
tar, Pop. 9,316 in 1857. The town is tolerably 
well built; has a church, a hospital, a public 
granary, and a castle, The chief support of the 
place is its coasting trade: it exports raisins, igs; 
sweet potatoes, oranges, lemons, and wine; for 
which it receives wheat and other grain. In this 
ways it employs about 100 vessels, It has also a 





ate manufactures of woollen cloth and other stuffs, 
Vou. IT, 


productive fishery of sardines, - 
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ESTERHAZY (Hung. Esterhaz), a village of 
Lower Hungary, co. Oedenburg, near the SE. ex- 
tremity of the Neusiedl lake, 14 m. SE. Oeden- 
burg, and 38 m. 8. by W. Presburg. Pop. 405 in 
1858. he village is celebrated for a magnificent 
palace, belonging to Prince Esterhazy, built in 
1700, in the florid Italian style. It comprises 162 
different apartments, and is surrounded by a gal- 
lery adorned with numerous vases, statues, &c. 
It formerly contained fine collections of paintings, 
engravings, Chinese porcelain, and a library ; but 
most of these have been removed. It has attached 
to it an observatory, riding school, stabling for 
100 horses, and an opera-house, in which the 
incident occurred which opened to the composer 
Haydn his subsequent cateer of celebrity. The 
palace is surrounded by a noble park, and has an 
orangery, ‘numerous fountains, fish-ponds, and a 
pheasantry; but the gardens are overgrown with 
weeds; and the numberless pleasure-houses with 
which the grounds are crowded are fast falling 


into decay, the family having, for the most part, ; 


abandoned this noble seat for that of Hisenstadt. 
‘This, which also adjoins the lake, is, like Ester- 
hazy, in the Italian style, of large dimensions, 
and welt fitted for a princely residence. It was 
yebuilt in 1805, and is situated 24 m, NW. Ester- 
hazy. The grand ball-room is a noble apartment. 
Its park and gardens are much admired; and the 
botanical collections in the large hot-houses of 
the latter are surpassed by few in Europe; they 
comprise no less than 70,000 exotics, and are par- 
ticularly rich in Australian species. The Leopold- 
ine temple in the park has a statue of the Princess 
of Lichtenstein, by Canova. : 

The estates of Prince Esterhazy are said to 
equal the.kingdom of Wiirtemberg in size; and 
contain 180 villages, 40 towns, and 34 castles. 
But the annual revenue from these vast possessions 
is said not to exceed 200,0002. per annum, though 
it is capable of considerable increase, The family 
of Esterhazy professes to trace its descent from 
Attila, 

ESTHONIA, or REVEL, a marit. gov. of 
Russia in Europe, in the NW. part of which it is 
situated, forming one of the Baltic provs. It lies 
between lat. 489 20° and 59° 30’ N., and long. 
28° 20’ and 28° 20’ k., having E. the gov. of 
Petersburg, 8. the lake Peipus and the gov. of 
Riga, W. the Baltic, and N. the gulf of Finland. 
Area, inclusive of the islands belonging to it, 
about 6,870 sq. m. Pop, 310,400 in 1846, and 
303,478 in 1858, Surface generally flat, but di- 
versified in parts with undulating hills; it con- 
tains many small lakes and streams, but has no 
navigable river: its shores are bold and rocky, 
climate rigorous, the winters are long, and fogs 
and violent winds are common throughout the 
year, Soil in great part sandy, and rather in- 





fertile: the cultivable lands are supposed to be to | 


the unproductive, forests, de. as b to 3, Agri- 
culture is the chief employment of the pop., and 


* more corn is produced than is sufficient for home 


consumption: it is principally rye, barley, and 
oats; but wheat and buck-wheat, besides flax, 
hemp, hops, and tobacco, are also raised. Most 
part of the corm not required for food is set aside 
for the,purpose of distillation., Different species 
of pals are extensively cultivated, and form a 
large proportion of the nourishment pf the pea- 
santry, Fruit trees are neglected; but certain 
wild fruits are very abundant. The pine and fir 
are the most cofmmon forest trees; but the oak, 
elm, and beech are met with, A good many 
head of live stock are reared, and some are driven 
into this prov. from distant ones, to be fattened 
for the Petersburg markets. The oxen and horses 
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of Esthonia are very indifferent, as well as the 
sheep, and goats, though active endeavours have 
been made to improve the breed of the latter, 
Poultry is abundant. The bear, wolf, badger, and 
fox inhabit the forests, and there are a few elks. 
‘The lakes do not contain many fish; but the 
fisheries on the coast are of importance to the 
inhabs. A few mineral products are obtained, but 
they are of no great consequence, Nearly all the 
manufactures are domestic, the peasantry weave 
their own coarse woollens, and some very tolerable 
linen stuffs. In the islands, the building of boats 
is a principal employment; distilleries are com- 
mon in every part of the country, the free use of 
stills being one of the most important of their 
ancient privileges that the Esthonians preserve, 
The chief exports are corn, spirits, sait-fish, and 
hides; amongst the chief imports are herrings 
and salt. Revel (which see) is the centre of the 
trade of the government, The prov. is under the 
{ political superintendence of the governor-general 
of Riga; but has its own provincial council and 
judicial court, Nearly all the inhab. are Lu- 
therans; only about 1in 148 of the pop. are edu- 
cated, The upper classes, both in the towns and 
the*country, are mostly of German or Danish 
descent. The Esthontans are of the Finnish stock, 
and having been in a state of slavery till a recent 
j period, have, it is alleged, contracted most of the 
vices incident to such a state. This country was 
sold by the Danes to the Teutonic knights in 
1347, conquered by Sweden in 1561, and finally 
annexed to Russia by Peter the Great in 1710. 
ESTREMADURA, an extensive prov. of Spain, 
lying between 37° 54’ and 40° 38’ N, lat., and 
4° 50’ and 7° 24’ W. long. It has Salamanca, 
and part of Avila, on the x ; Toledo, La Mancha, 
and part of Cordova, on the E.; Seville, on the 
|$.; and Alentejo and Beira, in Portugal, on the 





iW. Its length, from N. to S., is 188 m.; and 
' mean breadth, from W, to E., about 80 m, Area, 
14, .m.; pop. 707,115 in 1857, Estremadura 


is divided at present into the two provinces of 
Badajoz and Caceres, the former with a pop. of 
404,981, and the latter with 803,134, according to 
the census of 1857. It consists of immense plains, 
terminated on the N. by the Sierras de Gredos, 
de Bejar, and de Gata; and, on the 8., by those 
of Constantina,a continuation of the Sierra Morena, 
Another branch of the latter chain runs along the 
| boundary N. from the confines of Seville and Cor~ 
dova to the river Guadiana, from which a branch 
of the mountains of Guadalupe again extends as 
far as the Tagus. ‘These two rivers, each of which 
jis here joined by several atfluents, cross the prov, 
from E. to W., and an extension of the Castilian 
or Toledo mountains, under the names of the 
Sierras de Guadalupe, San Benito, and San Pedro, 
lying in the same direction, divides it into two 
nearly equal parts, the N. (Estremadura Alta) 
{ being in the basin of the Tagus, and the, (Bstre~ 
{ madura Baja) in that of the Guadiana, The sum- 
mers are hot; there is then but little rain; the 
‘nights, however, are cool,*and the dew, which is _ 
abundant, is sufficient to moisten the ground. 
Although the high mountains are covered with 
snow at the end of November, the winter is not 
severe. In summer, the heat often brings on 
epidemic fevers, particularly with strangers. The 
soil is very fertile, and might be rendered highly 
productive by a proper use of the water of the 
many rivers that intersect it; but a combination 
of causes, at the head of which are to be placed 
bad government, have extinguished all industry. 
Agriculture is wholly neglected; and the noble 
plains, that might yield abundance of all sorts of 
products, are devoted to pasturage only. It is 
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~stated that about 4 millions of merino sheep come 
every year from other parts to winter in the 
plains, according to the ancient institution of the 
Mesta (see Spatn), besides those that belong te 
the country, and immense herds of swine. The 
produce of corn, wine, oil, hemp, and flax is in- 
sufficient for the consumption; but there is an 
abundance of chestnuts, from which the popu- 
lation of this naturally fine country derives a con- 
siderable part of its scanty subsistence. The 

Mains of Placentia, the vicinities of Coria and 

a Serena, and the territory between Badajoz and 
Lierena, are the best peopled and most productive, 
and show what the rest might be under any thing 
like a good system of husbandry, Immense plains 
are found all over the prov. covered with various 
species of buckthorn, myrtle, marjoram, and other 
medicinal and odoriferous plants, which are good 
for nothing unicss it be to feed great numbers of 
bees. Here and there woods of noble evergreen 
oaks are met with, whose acorns feed the herds of 
swine whose flesh is so highly esteemed. through- 
out Spain, Tt has mines of lead, copper, silver 
and iron, but they are all, or mostly all, neglected. 

The manufactures of Estremadura are hardly 
worth notice, Hats are made at Badajoz and 
Zafra, and there are a good many tanneries in the 
latter place and at El Casar de Caceres, Com- 
merce. is also very small; the chief article of 
export is the flesh of its hogs, its trade in cattle 
and sheep with Madrid and Andalusia being of 
slight consideration, ‘Ihe state of the roads and 
che want of internal navigation would, in fact, 
be all but insuperable obstacles to traffic, 

The prov, is governed by a captain-general, 
with various subaltern military governors; its 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction is divided into three 
bishoprics, those of Badajoz, Placentia, and Coria. 
The people are among the most taciturn and grave 
of the inhabitants in Spain, uneducated, and sunk 
in indolence, But it is said that, when excited by 
hope, or any other stimulus, they are persevering 
and indefatigable. They are robust and vigorous, 
frank, honourable, and honest; slow to receive 
an impression, but firma in fullowing it up. 

Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, the two Pi- 
zarros, the Almagros, and other adventurers, were 
natives of Estremadura. It ancieutly formed part 
of the kingdom of Leon. 

EsrrumApuRA, a proy. ef Portugal, which 








ge, 

ESTREMEZ, a town of Portugal, prov. Alen- 
tejo, partly in a plain, and partly on the slope of 
anal and in a well cultivated country, 22m, W. 
Elvas, 26 m, NE. Evora, Pop. 6,920 in 1858, 
The town is ill-built, but has a large open square 
in the centre, and is strongly fortified with an 
ancient castle on a commanding eminence, an 
arsenal, and quarters for a regiment of cavalry. 
There are also four parish churches, five con- 
.yents, a hospital with a church attached, and a 
house of charity. It has manufactures of Delft- 
ware, especially of water coolers, and has some 
trade in hardware. 

ETIENNE (S1.), a celebrated manufacturing 
town of France. dép. Loire, cap. arrond., on the 
torrent of the V'urens, an afHuent of the Loire, 20 
m. SE. Montbrison, and 31 m, SW. Lyons, on the 
railway from Lyons to Le Puy. Pop, 92,250 in 
1861, The population has more than doubled in 
the course of thirty years, having amounted to 
but 41,534 in 1831, ‘The town is, on the whole, 
well-built ; streets wide and straight; houses good, 
though blackened with the smoke of its numerous 
coal fires. It has no public edifice worthy much 
notice; it contains nine churches, one of which 
dates from the 6th century; a town-hall, court of 
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justice, theatre, public library, cabinet of natural 
history, and several benevoient institutions. A 
handsome fountain in the form of an obelisk orna~ 
ments the principal square. The railroad 864 m. 
in length, from Lyons to St. Etienne, was the first 
railroad constructed in France, and it was fol- 
lowed by another 54 m, in length, from St, 
Etienne to Andrezieux and Roanne, The manu- 
factures are various ; they include those of arms (in 
a government manufactory originally established 
in 1585, besides some private establishments) |, hard- 
ware, cutlery, nails, files, and other tools, and 
numerous kinds of steel articles. These manufac- 
tures, if they do not owe their origin, are, no 
doubt, mainly indebted for their rapid extension 
to the supplies of coal and iron-stone found in the 
vicinity. The waters of the Furens, which are 
said to be particularly well adapted for the tem- 
pering of steel, supply a great many factories, 
Exclusive of hardware, silk fabrics are largely 
manufactured; and lace, embroidered muslins, 
tulles, cotton yarn, eau-de-Cologne, and lamp 
black are produced. There are, besides, some 
bleaching and dyeing establishments, with tan- 
neries, and glass and paper factories, The silk, 
and especially the silk-riband manufacturers 
who comprise a large proportion of the whole, have, 
of late years, for the most part, removed from the 
town of St. Etienne into the adjacent country, 
where their fabrics are uninjured by the smoky 
atmosphere, and the weavers live cheaper and 
better, by avoiding the octrois, or town duties, 
Nearly one-half the inhabitants are connected 
with the riband or silk haberdashery trade. The 
quantity of silk consumed annually in the riband 
manufacture is estimated at about 500,000 kilogr., 
principally of the superior qualities, More than 
three-fourths of the produce are exported. The 
price of labour at St. Etienne is in general less 
than at Lyons, and said to be about equal to 
three-fourths of that at Coventry ; but it is very 
difficult to institute any comparison between 
them, except by comparing the cost of the work 
performed in each, The wages of the riband 
weaver vary from 1s. to 3s, 8d.a day; but the 
average may be about 1s. 8d. This average is 
less than that earned in most of the other trades 
at St. Etienne; the reason assigned being that, 
the riband weavers, not residing in the town 
itself, mostly divide their time between the manu- 
facture and agriculture. The proprietors of 18,000 
/ single hand-Jooms in the mountainous distr, round 
St. Etienne and St. Chamond are, in reality, little 
farmers. Tew cottages are without one or more 
looms, at which the inmates work when not em- 
ployed in the business of the small farm, Entirely 
different from this class are the passementiers, or 





small master weavers, who possess from two to 
five, and sometimes ten or twelve looms each, 
and devote themselves wholly to’ the manufacture. 
There is, at St. 


n establishment called 
$ are submitted to a 
| temp, of from 72° to 77° Fuhr, to test their 
quality, and bring them into a certain state of 
| dryness. The average quantity of silk sent to 
this establishment. annually is estimated at 3,970 
bales, or 595,000 Ibs.; that sold without passin; 
through the Condition amounts to about 1, ei 
bales, or 267,000 Ibs. per annnm. ‘The latter con- 
sist chiefly of foreign silks, which supply the 
factories of St, Etienne in the proportion of nearly 
one to two of French silk, 

Some authors have supposel that this town 
occupies the site of the ancient Furanum, built by 
the Romans anno 65 3.c.; but this is very doubt- 
ful, and no annals of St. Etienne go farther 
back than the 10th century. in 144), the town 
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consisted of only 200 indifferent houses, which 
Charles VII., a few years afterwards, suffered the 
inhabitants to surround with a wail to protect 
them against the incursions of the English. A 
few vestiges of this wall still exist; but it did not 
prevent St. Etienne from suffering greatly in the 
Teligious wars of the 16th century. The plague 
destroyed 7,000 of its inhab, in 1585, and 8,000 in 
1628-29, Since the peace of 1815, it has increased 
rapidly both in pop. and wealth. 

ETNA (Lat. éna, Ital, Mongibello), 8 moun- 
tain and volcano of Sicily, by far the most cele- 
brated in: both respects, either in ancient or 
modern times, rising from the E. shore of the 
island, prov. Catania, between the river Alcantara 
on the N. and the Giaretta on the S,, the crater 
being in lat. 37° 40 81” N., long. 15° E. It is 
entirely distinct from, and independent of, any 
other mountain range, Its base is about 87 m. in 
circ. but its lavas have extended over a much 
larger space. It consists of a congeries of moun- 
tains rising one above another. Not only is it the 
highest mountain of Sicily, but it is also one of 
the highest in Europe, being, according to Sir 
J. FE, Herschel, with which Captain Smyth’s mea- 
surement almost exactly coincides, 10,872} ft. 
above the level of the sea, Its largest diameter 
runs from E, to W, The ascent is various on its 
different sides; that from Catania being about 
24 m,, from Linguagrossa 18, and from Randazzo 
scarcely 12, The extent of the base gives so easy 
an inclination to the sides, in most places, as 
greatly to facilitate the ascent; but at the same 
time it diminishes the grandeur of its aspect at 
first sight, and its commanding clevation is 
scarcely perceived, until the traveller has got 
nearly halt way-up, and begins to look down on 
the rest of Sicily, while the summit still seems as 
far from him as at first; then, indeed, the moun- 
tain assumes an appearance so noble, majestic, 
and imposing, that, associated with the considera~ 
tions of its cause and effects, it excites the most 
intense interest, mixed with a degree of awe that 
elevates the mind, and inspires sublime feelings. 
(Smyth's Memoir, p. 146.) 

The multitude of minor cones distributed over 
its flanks, and which‘are most abundant in the 
woody region, is, according to Mr. Lyell, ‘a grand 
and original feature in the physiognomy of Etna, 
‘These, although they appear but trifling irregu 
Jarities, when viewed from a distance as subordi- 
nate parts of so imposing and colossal a mountain, 
would, nevertheless, be deemed hills of consider- 
able altitude in almost any other region. There 
are about eighty of these secondary volcanoes, of 
considerable dimensions; 52 on the W. and N., 
and 27 on the E, side of Etna. One of the largest, 
called Monte Minardo, near Bronte, is upwards of 
700 ft. in height ; atid a double hill near Nicolosi, 
called Monti Rossi, formed in 1669, is 450 high, 
and the base 2m, in circ.; yet it ranks only asa 
cone of the second magnitude amongst those pro- 
duced by the lateral eruptions of Ema, On look- 
ing down from the lower borders of the desert 
region, these volcanoes present _us with one of the 
tnogt beautiful and characteristic scenes in Europe, 
They afford every variety of height and size, and 
are arranged in beautiful and pigturesque groups. 
However uniform they may appear when seen 
from the sea or the plains below, nothing can be 
more diversified than their shape when we look 
from above into their craters, ond side of which is 
generally broken down. There are, indeed, few 
objects in nature more picturesque than a wooded 
voleanic crater, The cones situated in the higher 
parts of the forest zone are chietly clothed with 
dofty pines; while those at a lower elevation are 
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adored with chestnuts, oak, beech, and -holm? 
(Principles of Geology, ii. 112, 8rd ed.) 

The mountain is, in general, of a symmetrical 
form, but is broken om its E, side by a deep and 
extraordinary valley, called the Val del Bove, 
which, commencing near the summit of the moun- 
tain, descends into the woody region, and is thence 
continued by other and smaller valleys to the 
confines of the fertile regign. The Val del Bove 
is 4 or 5m. across, and is surrounded by nearly 
vertical precipices from 1,000 to 5,000 ft. in height. 
This gigantic chasm has been repeatedly traversed 
by torrents of lava; and in 1755 it was swept by 
@ tremendous inundation eaused by the melting 
of the snows near the summit of the mountain. 
It has a singularly dreary and blasted appearance. 

‘The structure of Etna is chiefly of the tertiary 
period antecedent to the present epoch; it con- 
sists partly of volcanic, partly of sedimentary 
rocks; but to what extent is not known, they 
being’ so much covered by modern lavas, inter- 
stratified with layers of tufa and breccia: around 
its base is a tine of hills formed of bluish marl, 
and clays enclosing marine shells and ygllowish 
sand, from 800 to 1,000 ft. above the level of the 
sea: about Paterno, and elsewhere, these are 
capped with basalt, tufa, and volcanic conglo- 
merates, 

The mineral products of Etna are chrysolite, 
zeolite, selenite, copper, mercury, alum, nitre, 
vitriol, specular iron, amianth, pozzolana, and a 
fine potter’s earth: there are many hot, chaly- 
beate, and sulphurous mincral springs; but no 
rivers, except what are subterranean, descend 
from this region, owing to the rapid absorption of 
the soi]. (See Stcrty.) 

The. mountain is naturally divided into three 
regions or zones, viz. the Fertile (a Regione culta 
or Piemontana), the Woody (Nemorosa or Sylvosa), 
and the Desert (La Regione Deserta or Scoperta); 
to which might be added the Fiery region (He- 
gione di Fuoco), consisting of the central cone and 
crater, These regions differ widely from each 
other in their products and general character. 
The lower, or fertile, zone varies greatly in width, 
being 11 m. broad above Catania, but no more 
than 1} m.on the N. side. It is composed almost 
entirely of lava, which, in the course of has 
been decomposed and converted into a very fertile 
soil, It is comparatively well cnltivated and 
peopled, All travellers speak in the highest terms 
of the beauty and fertility of this region. ‘No 
language,’ says Mr. Hughes, ‘ can do justice tothe 
scenery and luxuriant fertility of this tract ; whose 
bosom, heated by subterranean fires, and situated 
in the most favourable climate, teems with ev: 
flower, and plant, and tree, that can delight the 
eye, and every species of fruit that can gratify the 
palate; fields covered with golden grain, or the 
purple vine, villages, and convents embosomed 
in groves of chestnuts, and oriental plains, mossy 
fountains, and transparent streams; exhausted 
craters covered with a canopy of foliage, and num- 
berless other beautics, invite the tourist to those 
charming scenes, Here, also, the sportsman will 
meet with every species of game that he can 
desire; and the botanist or mineralogist find in- 
exhaustible sources of amusement.’ (Travels, i, 
113, 8vo, ed.) But here, as in most parts of Italy 
and Sicily, there is a painful contrast between the 
richness and beauty of the country and the ap- 
pearance and condition of the inhab, The latter” 
are squalid, slovenly, and dirty : a consequence, it 
appears, of the ashes and dust that pervade the 
air, soil their persons, and injure their eyes; and 
of the want of water, which is absorbed, as soon as 
it falls, by the porous soil. 
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The woody region is 6 or 7 m. in width, and 
reaches to about 6,400 ft. perpendicular height; it 
begins and terminates abruptly : in the lower 
the trees are principally oak and chestnut; in the 
Middle they are almost entirely oaks, some of 
theni attaining to an immense size; in the upper 
part the oaks decrease in size, and are intermixed 
with pines (Pinus teda) ; as we ascend the moun- 
tain the oaks nearly disappear, the firs become 
stunted, and at length all vegetation ceases, and 
we enter on, the desert. The ground in the greater 
part of the woody region is covered with aromatic 
plants and fern. Tillage soon ceases; there are no 
corn fields, but here and there a few vineyards, 
and very rich pasture land on which numerous 
flocks of sheep are fed. 

In this region, near Carpinetto, stands the 
celebrated chestnut. tree, Castugno di cento ca- 
valli, §0 called from its being supposed capable 
of sheltering 100 horses under its boughs, It 
consista of five great arms, which, however, are 
all united in a single stem a little below the 
surface. The estimates of the size of this 
enormous tree vary considerably, probably from 
their not being taken in the same way, Swin- 
burne makes it 196 ft., and Smyth 163 ft. in circ. 
close above ground. A house of ample dimen- 
sions for the accommodation of travellers has been 
constructed in the interior of the tree. Several 
other large chestnat trees grow in the vicinity, the 
principal of which is 57 ft, round, The products 
of the woody zone are chiefly tar, honey, cantha- 
rides, and charcoal; and its inhabitants are herds- 
men and charcoal burners, : 

The minor voleanic cones abound principally in 
this region, Caverns are numerous; and one of 
them, the Grottv det Capri, or grotto of the goats, 
from its affording shelter to these animals, was 
formerly resorted to by travellers, as a resting- 
place in their ascent. In the vicinity are deep 
reservoirs of snow, whence Catania and other cities 
derive their supplies of that article, which is there 
really a necessary of life: being packed in straw, 
it is carried to a great distance on mules and 
asses. (Ilughes, i 117.) Wild boars, wolves, 
badgers, wild goats, deer, martens, and all kinds 
of game, eagles, vultures, and falcons, belong to 
this region. 

The desert region, or zone, is a dismal tract, full 
of gloomy and rocky hollows and immense chasms, 
formed of black lava, scoris, ashes, and volcanic 
sand; covered, fur the greater part of the year, 
with snow and ice, which are always to be found 
in the hollows, ‘In this lofty region the air is 
chill and piercing; every sign of life and yegeta- 
tion ceases; not an inscet crawls over the cold 
surface of the ground, not a lichen adheres to the 
grey masses of the lava; not even the eagle’s wing 
soats 80 high, to disturb the awful solitude of 
nature: here only the thunder and the tempest, 
or the still more tremendous explosions of the 
voleano, are heard.’ (Hughes, i. 113.) In the 
midst of this gloomy region the principal cone, 
forming the summit of the mountain, rises to the 
height of about 1,100 ft.: it is very precipitous, 
and as it consists of loose scorie and ashes, which 
frequently yield under foot, the ascent is ex- 
tremely laborious. At the foot of the cone is a 
house, with rooms and stabling, erected in 1811, at 
the expense of ‘the British officers then in Sicily, 
for the accommodation of travellers, to whom it is 
avery great convenience, ‘The cone at its base is 
from 7 to 8 mt, in circumference ; but at its sum- 
mit its cire. is reduced to about4m. It consists 
of a horizontal plaiu, with a vast central crater, or 
barathron, 24 m. round, agreeing in this respect 
with the dimensions assigned to it by Pliny: 
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‘ Crater ejus patet ambitu stadia rx.’ (Nat. Hist., 
lib. ii. § 8.) . 

The view from the summit of Etna is superb 
beyond description. Sicily is spread out like a 
carpet at the spectator’s feet, who traces every 
river through all its windings from its source to 
thesea, The strait that separates Italy and Sicily, 
the Calabrian shores, and the Lipari Islands, are 
distinguishing features in this magnificent pano- 
rama, which, it is said, sometimes extends to 
Vesuvius on the one hand, and Malta on the 
other. The wonderful extent of view, and the 
unequalled sublimity of the scene, is owing partly 
to the great altitude of the mountain, partly to 
the highly interesting nature of the objects, but 
more than all to Etna being ‘alone in its glory,’ 
and having no other mountain in its vicinity to 
detract from its grandeur, or to interrupt the 
immensity of the prospect. 

The enjoyment of the spectacle of sunrise is the 
grand object of travellers who ascend to the sum- 
mit of the mountain. Brydone has described it in 
terms not unworthy of the glorious scene, though 
doubts have been entertained whether he really 
saw what he depicted, or trusted to the reports of 
others. It is probably one of the grandest, if not 
the grandest, of all the views of natural scenery 
that it is possible to behold in Europe. Not the 
least interesting portion of the extraordinary pro- 
spect from the summit of Etna is the distinct 
image of the mountain itself, seen at the ex- 
tremity of the shadow that it projects across the 
island. (Brydone, Letter x.; Hughes, i, 120.)° 

The crater, when Captain Smyth visited the 
mountain, was of an oval form, directed from NE. 
to SW., its conjugate diameter being about 493 
yards; but its size and form are perpetually vary- 
ing from the accumulation and falling in of vol- 
canic matter. Its interior is encrusted with ex- 
tensive efflorescences of ammonia, sulphur, and 
vitriolic salts, to the depth of 100 yards on the 
E., but less on the W. side: those of an orange 
colour are the most common. Its bottom is flat, 
and tolerably hard; near its centre are two mounds 
of scoriw and ashes, st.rrounded by several fissures, 
‘whence,’ says Captain Smyth, ‘ at intervals issue 
volumes of thick smoke, with a rumbling noise, 
and hissing sound, There is also a light thin va- 
pour occasionally oozing from the bottom and 
sides of the huge amphitheatre in every direction, 
*T endeavoured,’ he adds, ‘to look into the principal 
chasm; but the rapid ejection of the cinders, and 
the strong sulphureous vapours that exuded, pre- 
vented me from attaining my object.’ (Memoir, 
p. 151) 

Mr, Hughes, however, has supplied a more 
minute account of the principal spiraculum or 
funnel, Jt has three stages of descent; the 
first, which extended only a few hundred yards, 
terminated in a shelf or ridge of cinders; the 
second, more precipitous than the first, extended 
to a similar shelf; the third being the perpendi- 
cular and unfathomable abyss. Between the two 
principal spiracula are several smalier conical 
mounds, constantly smoking. The ground here 
is so hot round the crater that visitors are obliged 
constantly to shift their places, and yet even ‘here, 
in the interior of the crater, snow is seen in 
immense ridge§, ‘disputing, as it were, the pre- 
eminence of fire, in the very centre of its do- 
minions.” 

Before eruptions local earthquakes arefelt, hollow 
intonations heard, irregular clouds of smoke burst 
forth, and ferili, or voleanic lightnings, are seen 
darting from the top of the mountain: the agita- 
tions increase, till at Jength, either from the great 
erater, or from some other part of the mountain, a 
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terrific discharge of red-hot stones, flakes of fire, 
ashes, sand, or other substances, accompanied with 
vast volumes of smoke, suddenly takes place with 
tremendous violence, 





horrificis juxta tonat Aitna ruinis, 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad wthera nubem, 
‘Turbine fumantem piceo, et candente favilla ; 
Attollitque globos flammarum, et sidera lambit: 
Interdum scopnlos avulsaque viscera montis 
Erigit eructans, liquefnctaque saxa sub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exmstuat imo.’ 
ineid iii, line 571. 








Some of the matters thrown up during an erup- 
tion axe occasionally projected to an immense dis- 
tance, They not unfrequently rise to the height 
of 5,000 or 6,000 ft. above the summit; stones of 
18 02, weight have fallen 15, m, from the crater; 
and in the great eruption of 1669 a stone 40 cubie ft. 
in aize was ejected with such prodigious force that it 
fell a mile from the crater. Ashes are said to have 
sometimes fallen in Malta, about 130 m, distant, 
The eruptions are generally followed or accom- 
panied by the outbreak of a torrent of lava. If 
this current of liquid fire be stopped by inequalities 
of ground, a portion cools, and the rest topples 
over it; sometimes it overwhelms whole cities, 
villages, and tracts of country: the torrent of lava 
that partly destroyed Catania in 1669, was stopped 
by the city walls, 60 ft, in height; but the bumn- 
ing flood accumulated till it rose to the top of the 
rampart, and then fel] over it in a fiery cascade, 
This mass was so enormous that, according to the 

orts—the truth of which, however, seems some- 
what doubtful—it was eight years in cooling, 

Generally, however, it soon congeals, and when 
mixed with scorir, cracks, decomp and forins 
an extremely fertile soil. Sometimes inundations 
of boiling water vecur, through the melting of the 
snow in the upper regions by contact with th 
Java; and the strange phenomenon has also oi 
curred of a body of snow and ice being covered 
with a layer of ashes, and then with a torrent of 
burning lava, and so preserved for an indefinite 
period. (Lyell, ii, 123.) About one eruption in| 
three takes place from the principal crater, and | 
these are generally the least dangerous, the lava! 
being mostly retained in the immense hollows of 
the upper region. 

Though Homer has made Sicily the scene of 
some of the most interesting adventures in the 
travels of Ulysses, and has described the island 
and the strait of Scylla and Charybdis, he docs not 
80 much as allude to Etna, It has thence been 
inferred that the mountain had not then been an 
active volcano; for it can hardly be supposed, had 
it been such, that so careful an observer woult 
have failed to notice it, and to avail himself of the 
means which it afforded of embellishing his verses 
by a topic so well suited to the dignity of epic 
poetry. No doubt it is very difficult to reconcile ! 
the silence of Homer, with the fact of the moun-{ 
tain being at the time eruptive, though it would 
be rash thence to conclude positively that it was 
not; it had then, perhaps, been loug qfiescent, | 
and its eruption forgotten. Pindar is the oldest . 
extant author (about 500 years B.c,) who takes 
any notice of the eruptions of Etna; and his ac- 
copnt is peculiarly interesting, inasmuch as it 
appears from his representing its fammit as sup- 
porting-the heavens, and being covered with per- 
petual snows and frost, that it must then have 
been about as high as at present. According to 

" the ancient poets, Jupiter, after the overthrow of 
the giants, buried the hundred-headed ‘I'yphous 
under this mountain; and its earthquakes and 
eruptions were said to be occasioned by the strug 
gles of the monster, ‘The passage in which Pindar 
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alludes to Etna has been rendered by West a8 
follows :— 
“Now under sulph’rous Cuma’s sea-bound coast, 
And vast Sicilia lies his shaggy, breast 
By snowy Etna, nurse of endless frost, 
‘The pillar'd prop of heav'n, for ever press’d: 
Forth from whose nitrous caverns issuing rise 
Pure liquid fountains of tempestuous fire, 
And veil ia rnddy mists the noon-day skies, 
While wrapt in smoke the eddying fiames aspire ; 
Or, gicaming through the night with hideous roar, 
Far o'er the redd’ning main huge rocky fragments 
« Ay 


pour,’ 
First Pythian Ode, decad. 5, 


Thucydides mentions three eruptions of Mount 
Etna, but he leaves the date of the first uncertain ; 
the second occurred four or five years previously 
to the period when Pindar wrote the above ode. 
Since then there have been a great many erup- 
tions, both in antiquity and in modern times. One 
of the most tremendous gecurred in 1669, when, 
the hill of Monti Rossi was formed; but-the most 
extraordinary plicuomenon in this eruption, was 
the opening of a fissure about 6 ft, wide, and of 
unknown depth, which stretched from the plain of 
S. Lio to within a mile of the summit of the moun- 
tain, a distance of 12 m.: it emitted.an intensely 
vivid light, Five other parallel fissures also opened, 
and gave out tremendous noises, The lava that 
burst forth on this eccasion overwhelmed 14 towns 
and villages, filled up the port of Ulysses, and, as 
already stated, partly destroyed Catania, About 
27,000 persons are supposed to have lost their lives 
in this convulsion, ‘The last great eruption oc- 
curred in 1832, when the town of Bronte narrowly 
escaped being overwhelmed by a current of lava, 
An eruption in $852, though most violent, caused 
little damage. (Besides the authorities already 
referred to, numerous works have been written 
Ema, one of the best is Ferrara, Storia Generale 
dell’ Etna, 8vo, Catania, 1793.) 

V'LON, a town and par, of England, eo. Bucks, 
hund. Stoke, on the N. bank of the Thames, im- 
mediately opposite to Windsor, with 
connected hy a iteat iron bridge; 23 m. SSE. Ayles- 
bury, 21 m. W. London by road, and 254 by 
London and South-Western railway. Pop. of town 
2,840, and of par. 3,122 in 1861. “The town con- 
sists principally of a single street, well paved and 
lighted, and which of Jate has been much improved, 
many of the houses having been rebuilt, The es- 
tablishment to which Eton owes all its importance 
is its college, founded by Henry VI. in 1440. That 
monarch, by whom it. was liberally endowed, in- 
tended it principally for the education of ‘ poor 
and indigent boys, destined for the church. By 
his second charter, dated Oct. 21, 1441, the foun- 
dation consisted of a provost, £0 priests or fellows, 
4 clerks, 6 choristers, a master, 25 scholars, and 25 
alms or beads-men; but about 1443, the date of 
the college statutes, he increased the number of 
scholars from 25 to 70, added an usher, clerk, and 
two choristers, and reduced the number of beads- 
men to 13, Various changes were made in the 
succeeding reigns, and thé establishment suffered 
considerable Spoliation, especially from Edward 
TY.; but it was particularly excepted in the act 
of Parliament for the dissolution of colleges and 
chantrics in the reign of Henry VII. The foun- 
dation at present consists of a provost, appointed 
by the crown; 7 fellows, one of whom acts as vice- 
provost; 2 chaplains, called conducts ; 2 lay-clerks, 
10 choristers, 2 masters (each of whom has 4 as- 
sistant masters), and 70 scholars, who since the 
reign of George II], have been called ‘king’s 
scholars,’ Besides the latter, the different: masters 
have a number of stipendiary pupils, not on the 
foundation, but who receive instruction in the cole 
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These.ate called oppidans, and erally 
‘consist of members of families, superior rank or 
wealth to those of the king’s scholars, Theit 
number is variable, but at an average may be esti- 
mated at about 380. Under a recent head master, 
the number of boys at Eton, of both classes, at one 
time exceeded 600, The buildings of the college 
surround two quadrangles: the outer quadrangle, 
‘or school-yard, is enclosed by the chapel, schools, 
dormitories of the scholars, and masters’ chambers ; 
and has in its centrg a bronze statue of the royal 
founder of the college. The inner or lesser qua- 
drangle is bounded by the cloisters, containing the 
residences of .the fellows, the library, hall, and 
various offices, Between the two is the provost’s 
lodge, appertaining to which is an ancient tower 
and a gateway in the centre, connecting the two 
courts, The chapel, on the S, side of the outer 
court, is a handsome Gothic edifice, 175 ft. in 
length, including the ante-chapel, and in its style | 
and offiaments greatly resembles the chapel of 
King’s College, Cambridge. ‘The par. church of 
Fton having tallen to decay, the inhabitants attend 
public worship in the college chapel, the provost 
having archidiaconal jurisdiction in the par. ; but 
there is also a chapel of ease in the town, at which 
one of the conducts officiates. The college library 
contains a large and valuable collection of books, 
engravings, drawings from the antique, and medals ; 
jt is a fine apartment, and fitted up im a superior 
style, ‘The dining hall for the scholars on the 
foundation is spacious, but little ornamented ; it 
contains, however, two large ancient pieces of ta- 
pestry. The upper schol, on the W. side of the 
outer court, was designed by Sir C. Wren, and is 
supported by an arcade with double colurons of the 
Doric order. The school-room is spacious and of 
fine proportions, but fitted up in a plain manner. 
The school-room of the lower school is of consider- 
able length, but not of a proportional height, with 
arange of ancient oak arches on either side, and 
the seats of the scholars behind them, It is be- 
neath a part of the principal dormitory, called the 

chamber. To the E, of the cloisters are the 
college gardens; to the N. the playing fields, and 
adjacent to the latter the shooting tields, in which j 
cricket- matches and other games are played. 

The scholars on the foundation are lodged and 
boarded by the establishment, ‘They are eligible 
from the ages of eight to fifteen, and are elccted 
separately by. the individuals of a body composed 
of the provosts of Eton and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, the vice-provost and master of Eton, and 
two posers (M.A.’s) of King’s College. This body 
meets on the last Monday in July of every year, 
when usually twenty-four boys are nominated 
to fill up vacancies as they may occur in Eton 
Lower School, and twelve of the head boys in the 
‘same establishment are nominated in a similar 
manner to King’s College, Cambridge, according 
to the statutes of the founder. ‘Those who go to 
King’s are, after three years, entitled to fellow- 
ships. Eton College alto sends two scholars to 
Merton College, Oxford, where they are ealled } 
Portioniste, of, by corruption, postmasters. Fail- 
ing an appointment to cither university, Eton col- 
Jegians are superannuated at eighteen or nineteen, 
and for scholars so superannuated there are a few 
exhibitions, and some other means of slightly 
augmenting their income, in the gift of the college. 
By statute, the education of King’s scholars should 
be gratuitous ; but some innovation has taken 
place on this head, and the average annual expense 
to the parents is estimated at 60. 

“The oppidans board either in the houses of the 
Jower master or assistants, or, at a somewhat lesser 









which the boys of the Lower School are, 





charge, in the boarding houses attached to the 
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school; some few, chiefly of noble birth, in private 
lodgings, under the care of private tutors, The 
total expenses of a boy educated as an oppidan 
may perhaps average from 150d. to 2001, a year. 
Without the boundaries of the college, the oppi- 
dans are comparatively little under the control of 
the college functionaries ; but within its walls they 
are in no respect distinguished from the King’s 
scholars, and mix with them in the same classes, 
‘The entire school is divided into Upper and Lower. 
The latter comprises, together with the junior* 
classes, the third and fourth forms, each consisting 
of three subdivisions or removes, - Each of these 
is under the control of a separate assistant master; 
and as boys of various ages come to Eton, they 
are placed at the bottom of whatever remove in 
the lower-school they may seem fit for by their 
previous aquirements and age, passing into the 
superior ones accorging to their proficiency, The 
upper school exis of the fifth and sixth forms, 
and is under the immediate control of the head 
master. ‘Ihe number of boys in the sixth form 
is limited to twenty-two; *and of these the ten 
highest are styled monitors, and act in some mea- 
sure as assistants to the masters. The head of 
the whole school, who arrives at his post by seni- 

ority, is called the ‘captain’ 

‘The course of instruction at Eton is almost 
wholly classical. ‘The only entire works read are 
those of Homer, Virgil, and Horace, but extracts 
from those of numerous others are occasion- 
ally made use of. The well-known Fton Latin 
and Greek Grammars, committed to memory, 
form the basis of grammatical instruction. In the 
Upper School the boys are engaged in writing 
Latin and Greek themes and verses, for the best 
of which rewards are given; and a play of some 
Greek author is usually in the course of reading. 
Mathematics form a part, but a very small one, 
of the schoo] discipline; and though there are 
masters in French, writing, arithmetic, &c., such, 
studies are wholly unconnected with, the general 
business of the school, and only attended at extra 
hours. All the boys attend chapel twice on Sun- 
days, and once on saints’ days and holidays; and, 
in addition, the collegers attend prayers every” 
evening, after which they are confined to their 
several dormitories. The system of sagging, by 
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seryants, to those of the Upper, out of ‘tehool 
hours, prevails; but its supposed severity and de- 
gradation have been much exaggerated, 

Eton College has in its gift nearly forty eccle~ 
siastical preferments, besides several presentations. 
‘The provost, though as rector he derives no emolu- 
ment from the par. has very extensive powers 
within it; for, by an act passed in 25 Henry VL, 
no inhabitant is allowed to take a lodger without 
his permission, under penalty of 102, which fine 
may also be levied upon the individual engaging 
lodgings without such permission, In. 1452 a 
charter was granted to Eton for a market on Wed- 
nesdays, with considerable privileges, but this has 
been long discontinued. There were formerly also 
two fairs, but only one is now kept up—that on 
Ash Wednesday for horses. and cattle, 

EU, an inland town of France, dép. Seine Infé- 
rieure, cap. cant, on the Bresle, about 2 m. frome 
its mouth inthe British Channel, 16 m, Nj 
Dieppe, and 43m, NNE. Rouen, Pop. 4,416 in 
486). ‘The town is generally well built, and has 
a fine square; it has several churches, ohe of 
which, a fine Gothic edifice, is remarkable for_a 
subterranean chapel, a college, and a hospital. In 
its neighbourhood, in a noble park surrounded by 
large gardens, is the magnificent Chateaw @’Eu, 
containing a fine collection of histotical portraits, 
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‘There are several Roman remains in and about 
Eu. The town is the seat of a tribunal of com- 
merce; has manufactures of lace, serges, linseed 
oil, and soap; is an extrepét for the corn of the 
Somme, and has some trade in hemp, fiax, timber, 
and linens, exported at Treport, at the mouth of 
the river. A large forest, which takes its name 
from the town, extends to the E. and S, Eu was 
burnt by Lous XI. in 1445, to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the English, who meditated a 
descent into Normandy: it is said never to have 
recovered its original prosperity. 

EUPATORIA, or KOSLOFF, a sea-port town 
of Russia in Europe, W. coast of the Crimea, lat, 
45° 9° N., long. 33° 9' 20" E, Pop. 6,530 in 1858, 
The town has a considerable trade ; exporting 
salt, wheat, barley, hides, and lambskius. The 
houses, with the exception of a very small num- 
ber built in the European style, are altogether of 


‘Asiatic architecture, The roadstead is a sandy 


circular bay, and affords no shelter with the winds 
at S. and E. 

EUPEN, a town of Rhenish Prussia, immedi- 
ately within its W. border, cap. le of same 
name ;,on the Weege or Vesder, a tributary of the 
Meuse, 7 m. 8S, by W. Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 
railway to Verviers. Pop. 13,190 in 1861, ‘The 
town is principally inhabited by the descendants 
of French Protestants who took refuge here sub- 
sequently to the revocation of the edict of Nantes; 
and is one of the principal manufacturing towns 
in the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, having some 
very extensive broad cloth and kerseymere facto- 
ried, with others of nitric acid, chicory, &c. It is 
the seat of a council for the circle, and of a court 
‘of primary jurisdiction; and has a superior citi- 
zens’ school, 

EUPHRATES and TIGRIS, two famous rivers 
of Turkey in Asia, which, rising in Armenia, flow 
generally parallel to each other in a SE. diree- 
tion, and finally unite in lat, 31° 0’ 28" N, and 
Jong. 47° 40' E., in the Shat-xd-Arab, or ‘River of 
Arabia,’ which discharges itself into the bottom 
of the Persian Gulf. 

The Euphrates (Gr. Evpodrns), so called from 
eigpatve, to exhilarate or make glad, because its 
waters, like those of the Nile, fertilise the adjacent 
Jands, is the most. considerable river of W. Asi 
and its basin, exclusive of that of the Tigris, is 
supposed to comprise about 109,000 sq. geug. m. 
After watering on either side the territories be- 
Jonging to Turkey as far S, as near lat. 36°, it 











forms, from that point to abont lat. 33° 30’, the | 





boundary between them and the newly acquired 
Asiatic dominions of the pacha of Egypt; it next 
divides Turkey from Arabia; and lastly, ‘from its 
union with the Tigris to its mouth in the Persia 
Gulf, about lat. 30° and long, 48° 30’, it separates 
“Arabia and Persia, 

The ancients seem to have had no correct infor- 
mation respecting the sources either of the Eu- 
phrates of the Tigris; and there is the greatest 
obscurity and discrepancy in the statements they 
have put forth respecting them. ‘lhe popular 
opinion seems to have been that their sources were 
identical. (Lucan, lib, iii. v. 267): and though 
this notion was rejected by Strabo, Mela, and 
Pliny, none of them appear to have had any pre- 
cise information on the subject. , (See Cellarii 
Notit. Orbis Antiqui, ii, 378.) 

Both rivers have their sources in the table-land 
of Armenia, The Euphrates rises in the pachalic 
of Exzeroum, and is fumed by the junction of two 
great arms—-the Frat and the Morad. ‘I'ke for- 
mer, which is also the most N., has its principal 
sources about 20m, NE, from Erzeroum, in the 
‘Tcheldir mountains, near the sources of the Araxes, 
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The Mgsad has its sourcts on ‘the N. 
the Afghi-dagh mountains, 45 m. N 
nearest point of Lake Van. Both these rivers 
pursue a W, course, incliriing to the S., till they 
unite near Kebban, in about the 39th deg. of lat, 
and 39° 25 E, long. The united stream theneg 
flows SW. to Samisat (Samosata) in lat. 87° 81’, 
long. 38° 23’, having received on the right the 
Kara-su, and forced a passage for itself through 
the main range of Taurus, and formed a double 
cataract 15 m, above Samisat. From the latter 
point the river pursues a pearly S. course to Rajik, 
about 50 m. E. from Aleppo, its course being 
thence almost unifurmly SE. At its source thé 
Frat, or N_arm of the Fupbrates, is dnly 90m. 
from the Black Sea, but’ a very mountainous 
country intervenes between them. During its S, 
course the Euphrates approaches within 122 m. of 
the Mediterranean, and as the interjacent country 
is for the most part level or undulating, ic would, 
i perhaps, present no yery serious obstacles to the 
tormation of canals or carriage roads. From Hil- 
lah (Babylon) to its mouth it Hows through a per- 
| fectly level country, which was anciently inter- 
j sected by numerous canals, At Bir, 107 m. NE, 
Antioch, the Euphrates is 628 ft. above thé level 
of the Mediteranean (Ainsworth, p. 109), the rate 
{of inclination from which being estimated to ave- 
rage only about 6 inches a mile, The total 
length of the river, measured from the sources of 
the Morad, is estimated at about 1,800 m. (Geog. 
Journal, iii,.243.) Its’ breadth at Malatia is 100 
yds., and at Bir 130 yds. At Ul Der (an, Thap- 
sacus) (Kinncir's Memoir on the Persian Empire, 
p. 9) the Euphrates is 800 yds. wide; at Hillah 
its bed is contracted to about 200 yds.; but bélow 
the latter it frequently spreads out to a consider- 
able breadth, and the Shat-ul-Arab ranks amongst 
the noblest rivers of the Asiatic continent, ‘lhe 
navigable to the cataract above Sa~ 
illal it has seldom less than 18 ft, 
water, even in the lowest season, and a vessel 
drawing 15 ft. water may ascend to Korna, where 
it is j 























ned by the Tigris. The principal tributai 
of the Euphrates is the Tigris, which, indeed, is 
but little inferior to itself; its next greatest tribu- 
| taries are the Kara-su, Khabur (an. Chaboras), 
and Kerah, which joins the Shat-u-Arab. 

‘The banks of the Euphrates were in antiquity 
the seat of many noble cities. The small mean 
town of Hitlah occupies a minute portion of the 
te of the once mighty Babylon, ‘the glory of 
gdloms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency ;’ 
Hit (an, Js or Acopolis), Auna (an, Anetho), 
Kerkisiya (Cercusium), and hit are amongst the 
| other towns on its banks; but Bussorah or Basra, 
on the Shat-ui-Arab, is at present the only lange 
city on the Euphrates, 

The Tigris is throughout its whole course com- 
| prised within the Turkish dom, It rises in the 
pachalie of Diarbckr, from numerous sources on 
the side of the Taurus chain, by which it, is 
separated from the Morad, in about lat, 38° 40’ N., 
and at an elevation of about 5,050 ft, above the 
level of the sea, (Ainsworth, p. 110.) _ Its course, 
to its fir with the Euphrates, is, with very 
litle iation, SE. It runs at first through a 
;Mountainous country, with great rapidity; at 
; Mosul it is no more than 353 ft. above the level 
of the Persian Gulf; from Bagdad it flows, with 
» a moderate current, through a nearly level plain, 
Its distance from the Euphrates varies from 18 
hte 95 the two rivers enclose the province in 
| antiquity called, from that circumstance, Mesopo- 
tamia. The entire length of the Tigris is esti- 
mated at 1,146 m, At Mosul it is 10 yds, wide; 
between Bagdad and Korna its average breadth 
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%5.200 yards. It ‘brings down great quantities of 
‘mud, which it deposits in shoals and islands in 
the lower part of its course; and between Mosul 
and Bagdad it passes over several ledges of rock, 
which form rapids of more or less difficulty. It is 
neither so deep nor so suitable for navigation as 
the Euphrates. It is, however, navigable for 
vessels, drawing 4 ft. water as far as the ruins of 
Opis near the mouth of the Adhaym (Lynch in 
Geogr. Journ.) ; and, in Dec. 1836, it was ascended 
considerably above Bagdad by Col. Chesney's 
steamer ‘Euphrates.’ ts principal affluents are 
the Kaboor, the Great and Little Zab (an. Zabutus 
and Zabus Minor), the Adhaym (an. Physcus : 
the Diala (an. Delos or Arba), Tn antiquity its! 
banks were studded with cities of the first rank, ' 
as Nineveh, Seleucia, Ctésiphon, Opis, &e. 
Bagdad may be considered as the modern rep 
sentative of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, as Mosul is 
that of Nineveh, opposite the site of which it is 
placed. Diarbekr is the only other important 
town on its banks. 

The ‘ligris derives its name from t J 
of its course, the term ‘Tigris signifying ‘an 
attow,’ in the language of the Medes and Arme- 
nians, So late as the age of Alexander the Great, 
the Tigris did not unite with the Euphrates, and 
each river preserved a separate course to the sea, | 
But they uot long after became united, and have 
since found their way to the sea in a collective 
stream, ‘The growl in the lower part of their 
course being soft and alluvial, and their waters 
being also diverted into new channels by means 
of canals, the courses of both rivers must neces- 
sarily have differed materially at different periods, 
(Renmell’s Geog. of Herudotus, i, 265.) 

‘The Euphrates and ‘Tigris ran through chalky 
formations of a very friable nature, casily disinte- 
grated by the action of the elements. Both rivers 
have their regular inundations, rising twice a 
year—tirst in Dee., in consequence of the autumnal 
rains; and next, from March till June, owing to 
the melting of the mountain snows. (Rich, p. 54.) 
They bring down immense quantities of alluvium; 
and the extent of land covered hy their deposits 
is supposed 10 exceed 32,000 sq.m. ‘The ancient 
writers have not failed to notice this resembl 
between the Euphrates and the Nile. Cicero says, 
‘ Mesopotamiam fertilem efficit Buphrates, in quam 
uote qua. invehit’ (De Nat. 

eorum, lib, And Lucan— 
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Fertilis Euphrates, Pharia: vice fungitur undm.’ 
Lib. iii. v, 259, 

Mr, Ainsworth found the maximum of sediment 

mechanically suspended in the waters of the 

Euphrates, in Dec, and Jan. 1836 (in which months 

most mud is brought down), to be equal to 1-80th 








-approach within 26 m. of each othe 














part of the bulk of the fluid. A good deal of this 
mud is deposited in the marshes of Lemlim (an. 
Paludes Babylonia), a swampy tract about 40 m. 
long by as many broad, commencing 50 m, SW. 
of Babylon, and which ha 
motest period to the present. day, 
of mud brought down by the Tigris was found, 
in Jan, 1837, to be equivalent. to 1-103th part of 
the suspending fluid; but as it is not dispersed ! 












|W. winds are the most prevalent. 
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is from 3 to 4m. an hour; but, in the lew plain, 
this rate is diminished to about 1 or 13 m. 

Lower Mesopotamia, or Babylonia, was, as 
already stated, anciently intersected by canals in 
every direction, for the purposes beth of navigation 
and irrigation. Many connected the Tigris with 
the Euphrates; those which still exist are espe~ 
cially numerous near Bagdad, where the rivers 





as the Nahr Malcha, might be casily repaired. 
(Rich’s Babylon, p. 5%.) In fact, the Euphrates 
steamer passed from the Euphrates to the Tigris 
by the Isa canal, which Jeaves the former a few 
miles above Feluga, and enters the latter a short 
way below Bagdad. The Shat-el-Hie, which 
connects the two rivers, is also navigable in spring 
by large boats. The most celebrated of the ancient 
canals, that of Pallacopas, cut by the earlicst 
Assyrian monarchs, partly through solid rock, ex- 
tended for a very considerable distance parallel to 
the Euphrates ‘on its SW. side, Niebuhr sup+ 
posed it had commenced at Hit. It may still be 
traced, almost continuously, from a little below 
Babylon to its probable mouth in the Persian 
Gult (Khore Abdallah), Remains of aquéducts 
and towns, and various other ruins, abound in this 
region; and the ancient Median wall which tan 
from Macepracta on the Eupbrates, to near the 
site of O} the Tigns, is still clearly traceable. 
(See Messrs, Ross and Lynch, in Geog, Journal, 
vol. ix.) 

‘Lhe steam navigation of the Euphrates is of 
considerable importance ; it may be navigated, as 
high as Bir, by steamers drawing 4 ft, water. To 
establish a mew connection between Europe and 
India by means of the Euphrates route has‘ long 
been a favourite scheme of merchants and states- 
meu, The proposed line has recently gained in 
political importance by the opening (1865) of the 
electric telegraph, ‘which skiris the Tigris and 
Euphrates from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. > 

LURE, a dep, of France, in the N. part of the 
kingdom, being one of the five comprised in the 
ancient prov, of Normandy ; between lat, 48° 39° 
and 49° 29' N., and long. 0° 13’ and 1° 45’ E.; 
having N. the estuary of the Seine and the dép. 
Seine Inférieure, FE, the déps. Oise and Seine-et- 




















Oise, S. and SW. Eure-et-Loire and Ome, and W. , 





Calvados, Length E, to W, 65 m,, breadth vary~ 
ing from 26 to 52 m. Area 595,765 hectares, 
Pop, 398,661 in 1861, Snrfuce nearly flat, There 
are a few ranges of low hills, principally in the N., 
none of them reaching an elevation of more than 
330 ft. These r divide the dep. into several 
t plateaux, presenting a great variety of 
aspect, It is well watered; the ine Hows 
through its F. portion, and along its NE, border, 
‘The Eure, whence it deri its name, rises in 
Orne, and after rnnning at first 2. and then N, 
falls into the Seine 6 m. N. Louviers. ‘Ihe 1ton, 
kille, aud Chareutonne are the other principal 
streams, Climate mild, but damp and variable: 
Soil chiefly 
caleateous or marly; but on the banks of the 
Seine it is sandy, and rather sterile, Iron ore is 




















abundant, and there are numerous mines. Ac-* 


cording to official tables, the arable lands comprise 


in marshes, more is carried down by this than by | about two-thirds of the department. Property is 
the Euphrates to the mouth uf the Shat-ul-Arab. | less subdivided i this than in most other deps. ; 
The rapidity of the Upper Tigris frequently causes | still, however, of 181,517 properties, subject to the 
it to break down its banks; Mr. Rich says, that | contribution foncizre, neatly one-half are assessed. 
when at its height it has a current of near seven | at less than 5 fr. Previously to the revolution 
knots an hour. In the alluvial plain, however, | the estates were much larger, but most of them 
it averages only 14 m. an hour throughout, andin | have since been repeatedly subdivided by the 
many places it is less than J m, ‘The Euphrates | operation of the law of equal succession.” (See 
above Samisat ix, perhaps, as rapid as the Tigris; | Fiance.) Farms vary in size from 20 to 150 
and at Hillah, where its bed is narrowed, its rate i hectares, Agriculture, though more improved 
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. than in many other parts of France, is still very 
backward, The farm-buildings and cottages of 
the peasantry are in many instances of the very 
worst description, beifgFrequently ill situated, 
builé of wood, thatched with stubble, and sur- 
rounded by dunghills and filth. The fences are 
not well kept; but, notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, the country has, on the whole, a consider- 
able resemblance to England, Wheat, oats, 
maslin; and rye are the principal kinds of grain 
cultivated. In some parts tiax is grown ; in others, 
hemp, pulse, and woad. Little wine is made, but 
apples and pears-are very plentiful, and cider and 
perry are the ordinary drink of the pop. ‘The 
stock of sheep is estimated at about 435,000 head, 
rodueings annually about 420,000 kilogs. of wool. 
‘he mining and manufacturing establishments of 
this dep. rank amongst the most extensive and 
important in France, The various works for 
smelting and working iron, copper, and other’ 
metals, employ about 50,000 hands; the copper 
and zinc works at Romilly are very extensive. 
The cotton and wooHen manufactures are also 
important, The broad cloths of Louviers are ccle- 
brated itr foreign countries as well as in France, 
and, i addition to them; cottons, flannels, drug- 
gets, baize, velvets, glass, paper, and leather are 
largely manufactured. ‘This is one of the very 
few deps. of which the pop, has been decreasing, in 
the tem years 1851-1861, having amounted, at the 
former period, to 415,777. It is divided into five 
arronds., 36 cantons, and 794 communes, Chief 
towns, Evreux the cap., Louviers. and Bernay, 
The women of this dep., ag in other parts of Nor- 
mandy, are good-looking and tidy; they wear 
dresses’ of remarkably bright colours, and lofty 
pyramidal caps, called bonnets cauchoises, orna- 
mented.with a great quantity of lace. Eure con- 
‘tains some Celtic and many Roman antiquities ; 
, but those of the middle ages were, mostly de- 
stroyed during the Revolution, 2 
_ EURE-ET-LOIRE, a dep. of France, in the N. 
, part of the country, between lat, 47° 57’ and 48° 
EF N. and long. 0° 44’ and 1° 59’ E,, having N, 
* the “dép, Enre, E, those of Seine-et-Oise and 
Loiret, S. the last named and Loire-ct-Cher, and 
W. Sarthe and Orne.. Length N. to S. 60 m., 





 « greatest breadth about 55 m.; area 587,430 hec- 


tares ; pop. 290,455 in 1861. There are only a few 
scattered heights in this dep., nearly the whole of 
which consists of an unig ans plain. Principal 
rivers, the Eure towards the and the Loire in 
the 8," Small lakes are numerous, Climate tem- 
perate and healthy. As much as 310,400 hectares 
of the surface consists of rich alluvial soil, and 
this dep. contains a greater extent of cultivable 
and less waste Jand than any other department of 
France, Of 140,901 properties subject to the con- 
tribution fonciére, about one-third are assessed at 
less than 5 fr.; the number of considerable estates 
is, However, above the average of the deps. This 
is especially a corn-growiug dep., producing prin- 
eipally wheat and oats. Good flax and hemp, 
pulse, turnips, onions, melons, and woad are 
grown, but few potatoes, In some cantons the 
vine is cultivated, and in ordinary’ years about 
200,000 hectolitres of inferior wine are made, as 
_ well as about the same quantity of cider. In 1861, 
about one-tenth of the surface eonsisted of pas- 
~ fure land, and the dep. contained 86,000 oxen and 
700,000 sheep; the latter furnishing about 1,000,000 
kilog. a ygar of wool, There are some iron mines 
but they are little wrought. Manufactures of no 
great impottance ; the chief are those of ironware, 
earthenware, paper, cotton and woollen fabrics, 
. beet-rdot sugax, and leather. This dep. is divided 
into 4 argond., 24 cantons, and 437 communes. 











EUROPE - 
Chief towns, Chartres the cap., Chateaudun, 
Dreux, and Nogent-le-Rotreau. aa 

EUROPE, the most populous, but, with the ex- 
eeption of Australasia, the smallest of the. divi- 
sions of the globe, being about a fifth part of she 
size of Asiaor Amcrica, and a third part of that 
of Africa. However, though inferior in point 
of size, Europe is-vastly superior to the other 
continents in the enterprise, intelligence, “and 


‘civilisation of her inhabitants, arid perhaps also 


in her physical advantages. ‘_A/trice victoris om- 
nium gentium populi, longeque terrarum pulcher- 
rima,’. (Plin, Hist. Nat., lib. iii. § 1.) Europe is 
mostly situated within the teriperate zone, and no 
part of her surfaco approaches within many de- 
grees of the intertropical regions. ‘The climate ig, 
therefore, rather inclined to cold: but it is com= 
paratively temperate, and is neither so cold in 
winter nor so hot in summer as the countries in 
the corresponding latitudes of Asia and Amentca; 
so that while comfortable lodging and -warm 
clothing are indispensable, the exertions of the 
inhabitants are not impeded by the too great in- 
tensity of cold on the one hand, or of heat on the 
other. The surfate, too, of the country Js ipf- 
nitety varied and picturesque; and it has*the ad- 
vantage of being more intersected than any other 
continent by great arms of the sea, supplying 
facilities to internal and foreign commerce, that 
are all but wholly denied to’Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralasia, and not enjoyed in an equal degree even 
by» America. The soil of Europe seems also to be 
of the quality best suited to stimulate and reward 
the efforts of the husbandman ; for though it be no- 
where so fertile as to produce crops without labo- 
rious diligence, and, consequently, does not foster 
indolence or a want of attention, it never fails 
liberally to reward the efforts of the industrious 
and skilful cultivator, Hence it is that this con- 
tinent has everything that seems best fitted to call 
forth and develope human genius and resources, 
But the advanced civilisation and superior in- 
fluence of Europe in the affairs of the world seems, 
after all, to be owing in no small a e to the 
superior capacity of her inhabitants, as evinced in 
their enterprise, invention, perseverance, and 
power of combination, In ‘all these respects they. 
seem to be decidedly in advance of the most im- 
proved Asiatic nations; while the difference be- 
tween them and the most civilised native nations 
of Africa, America, and Australia, appears almost 
as great as the difference between man and the 
least advanced of ‘the lower animals. Europe is 
the only part of the world in which civilisation 
and the arts have, gencrally speaking, been uni- 
formly progressive. Important discoveries have 
been made, at remote periods, in China, India, and 
other Asiatic countries, but these would seem to 
have been the result of: accident only, and, at all 
events, have had comparatively little influence: it 
is here only that they have been appreciated, im- 
proved, and_ perfected, and made instrumental in 
the production of further discoveries. It is cha- 
racteristic of the European that he is never satis- 
fied with what he has achieved; he is always 
pressing forward with unabated ‘ardour in the 
career of industry. and invention; and is as 
anxious to advance himself at this moment as his 
semi-barbarons ancestors 3,000 or 4,000 years ago, 
How much of this distinctive character and supe- 
tiority of the European is to be ascribed to differ- 
ent and favourable circumstances, and how much 
to difference of race, is an inquiry not easily solved. 
Most probably a good deal is ‘aseribable to bath 
causes; but, at all events, his superiority is alike 
great and obvious, It would seem, too, that he is 
destined to extend his dominion over every other 
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part of the werld, with the exeeption, perhaps, of | of cach in Europe, and a part in Asia, Malte. 
the buik of the African continent. ‘The Enropean | Brun (Abrégé de Géographie, p. 174) proposes to 
isalrendy master of by far the ‘atzest portion, of | follow the Oural to ire month, and then to take 
America; he has also laid the foundations of settle- | the Caspian for his-E, border, as far as the outlet 
nents in Australia that will, no doubt, at no very | of the Kuma; theuce to follow that river and 
distant period, spread over evgry part of that a the Manytch ‘aeross the:Caucasian plain to the 
mote and barbarous gontinent; and some of the Junction of the latter with the Don, the lower 
oldest, most, extensive, and richest countries of | course of which he also leaves in possession of 
Asia are already in his power; and the Presuimp- its old destination, He considers thi? Hine as pre- 
tion seems to be that he will'in the end extend | ferable to that which would follow the ‘Terek and 
his conquests over. every part of that great con- Kuban, because its depression is somewhat greater ; 
tinent, Hencetthe prodigions® preponderauce of | but this Kine is hardly less arbitrary than that of 
Europe in a moral and political point of view, Jt | the Russian academicians, and, like theirs, it igs 
is to the world at large what Kome was.to Italy, | not marked by any grand natural feature. It ii 
or Athens to Greece—the favoured Jand © unde indeed, not a Tittle extraordinary, that neither 
Iumanitas, doctrina, retigio, Sruges, jura, leges orta | looked to the gigantic chain of the Cancasus for a 
atgue im onines terras distribute putantur? boundary ; but it is evident that it fore one that 
Sttuation and Limits of Furope—Kurope forms | is in all respects umexceptionable. It divides, ag 
the NW, portion of the old or Ii, cor ‘inent, having j if by a wall (Strabo, lib, xi, P. 342), the isthmus 
Asia on its, E, and partly on’its'S, border: Africa, | between the Euxine and Caspian seas, stretching 
parted from it by the Me. iterranean Sea, on the between Anapé on the former, and Cape Abscharon 
8,; the Atlantic Ocean, separating it from America | on the latter, forming a well-defined and inde 
ou the W,; and'the Arctic Oceary on the N, Its} structible barrier between Europe and Asia. Té 
limits are extremely. well defined upon the S| would not, in fact, be more absurd to extend the. 
and W., but in other directions doubts exist as to boundaries of France to the Ebro, or of Spain to 
what is or is not Europe. Had the early Greek | the Garonne, losing sight of the Pyrenees, than 
eogtaphers, indeed, been aware that for more | it is to fix the limits of “Asia and Europe either to 
han 1,500 m. it was jvined to Asia, the pro- | theS. or N. of Caucasus, Nature has obviously 
« bability is that no name would hay been im- | intended that thet &reuf chain should be the limit 
posed to distinguisW it. from thaw division of the | between the two continents, and by adopting it’ 
world; but the first observers on she shores of | all difficulties as to their boundaries vanish. ‘The 
Greeve and Asia Minor having adopted tefms to | SE, and E. frontiers of Europe are then marked 
designate the countries N, and -S, of the narrow by the shores of the Egean Sea, the Hellespont, 
seus in, that quatter, the Subsequent. discoverers | the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, the Bosphorus of 
applied the same as generic Hppellations to all the Thrace, the Euxine, round to the Caucasus, and 
lands which gradual ly became known to then. | the ridge of that mountain system to the Caspian, . 
Believing themselves to be Permanently separated | thence along the shore of that ea to the Oural 
by the sea, the European faturally included in (from its month to its source), and the Oural 
his. Europe, and the ‘Asiatic in his’ Asia, the dis- Mountains, which, being continued to the Frozen 
coveries made by each along the N. and 8, shores Ocean and even further, in the high lands of 
of the Euxine ; ‘till, in their Progress, they met on | Nova Zembla, complete’ the outline in this di- 
‘the banks of the Phasis, which thence became the} rection, Still it is evident that Europe is so con— 
first arbitrarily assumed line of , demarcation, nected with Asia, being in fact nothing but a 
fflerodotus, Mel, 87, 38.) Even "in the time of | peninsular prolongation of the larger mass of land, 
erodotus, however, this division was stowing | that no division can be quite satisfactory on phy- 
uncertain (MeL, 45), and as jin formed by the} sical Principles; and, were it not for the vast, 
Cimmerian Besphorus, the Palas Mccotis, and the | difference in the races hy which they are inhabited, 
Tahals (Strait of. Yenikale, Sea of Azoph and | we might be disposed’ to agree with Herodotus, 
Dou), was superseding it, This line was subse- | who objects. to &iving different names to what is 
grendy adopted universally as the E, limit of sybstantially one and the same continent, (Mel- 
Kurope, (Strabo, ii, 127; Pliny, iii, 1; Ptolemy, pom., 45,) ‘ aes 
iti. 5,6, v.95 Pomponius Mela, i, 2) Little or] ” At the first glance, it may appear that nature, 
nothing was known of this region during the | haa marked the limits of Europe too strongly 
middle ages; and when the arms of Russia laid towards the N. to admit of any doubt regarding 
it open to observation, the winding course of the them; but Iceland having been discovered and 
Don, with ‘which the ancients were bat very | colonised long before the voyage of Columbus 
* vaguely acquainted, betrayed the geographers of | was considered .as belonging to Europe; though, 
the last century, in their anxiety to accommodate as it lies much nearer to the Americ: 
their systems with those of the Greeks, into an | rather to that mass of land beginning 
inextricable Jabyrinth “of .contradietions ‘and ab- | land, which Appears to be divided from the Amcris 
surdities, At length ‘the academy of St. Reters- cats main by Baffin’s Bay and Barrow’ it, it” 
hugh having, with great judgment, fixed the | ig properly an Amefican island, On 1 
‘Qural Mountains as the NE limit of Hurope, pro- hand, Spitabergen has been sometimes considered 
posed ito continue the line of demarcation, upon fas belonging to America, though dying on the’ 
their meridian, by the river Jail or Oural, as far | meridian (the 20th), which Passes through the 
5.as the commencement of the great salt plains very heart of Hurope; and Nova Zembla has 
N. of the Caspian: thence the boundary was an been, in like Manner, included in Asia, notwith- 
imaginary: tine tanning. SW. to Zarcsin, where standing the comparatively wide sea of Kara 
the Wotga approaches nearest to the Don cross: | flows between $t and that eoutinent, while it is 
"ing the former river at that point, and then fol- | parted from Lurope merely by a strait, which is 
lowing the old Imit, along the bank of the Catia, | moreover broken by an islang (Vaigatz) of some 
jo the Sow of Axoph. (Acta Acad. Pet, 1778, p. 65 | size, According to the Principle, then, which con_ 

















-Pallas’s Observations, on Mountaius, P. 28) “But siders ag belonging to a continent those j lands 
the lafter part of this boundary bas _two obvious | which lic nearest tu it, Nova Zembla and Spitzber- 
: it is not sufficiently marked by natural gen should be included in Europe, and Iceland in 
fogtures, and it divides the sources of three great | America; and the same arrabgemegt, perhaps, 
"rivers, the Oural, Wolga, and Dou, leaving a part Tequires that the Azores, though very distant, 
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should also be included in Europe. According to 
this distribution, Europe and its islands extend 


from the rock of Cufonisa, S, of Crete, in lat. | N, 


34° 49’ N., to Little Table Island, the most N. of 
the Spitzbergen group, in 80° 48’ 21” N.; and 
from Flores, the most W. of the Azores, in long. 
81° W,., to Jelania Noss or Cape Desire, the most 
E. point of Nova Zembla, in 77° E. The conti- 
nental portion lies in much narrower limits, its 
extremes in lat. being the Tarifa Rock, W. of 
Gibraltar, in 36° 'N., and Nordkun in Finmark, 
719. N. In long, the European continent extends 
from Cape Da Rocca, near Lisbon, 9° 80’ W., to 
the mouth of the Kara river, 66° E, (Admiralty 
Charts; Great Russian Map, 1800; Parry's 
Fourth Voyage, p. 42; Arrowsmith’s Atlas, pl. 3, 
dc.) Its extreme length, ENE. to WSW., from 
the Ouralian Mountains, near Orsk in Russia, to 
Cape St. Vincent in Portugal, is nearly 3,400 m. ; 
its greatest breadth, N, to S,, from the North Cape 
to Cape Matapan in Greece, 2,450 m, Its area, 
pop., subdivisions, é&c., will be stated hereafter. 

Physical Geography.— General Aspect—Europe, 
as already stated, is distinguished from all the 
other continents of the globe by the great irregu- 
larities of its shape and surface, and by the great. 
yumber of its inland seas, gulfs, harbours, penin- 
aulas, promontories, and headlands. This circum- 
stance tends not only .to influence very materially 

. the climate and natural products of this continent, 
but to promote commerce and navigation. 

‘The great indentations in the boundaries of 
Enrope, especially on its NW, and S. sides, being 
its most important natural feature, the seas, on 
which these indentations depend, deserve to be 
first noticed. These seas are not very extensive. 
‘The Mediterranean, the noblest of all inland seas, 
is sometimes reckoned among the strictly Euro- 
pean seas; but it would be quite as correct to 
describe it as belonging to Africa or Asia as to 

' Europe, It is common to them all; and cannot 
justly be said to belong to one more than another. 
This also is nearly the case with the Black Sea 
and the Caspian; though, as they are mostly sur- 
rounded by countries belonging to Asia, they 
ging rather to that 
ntinent than to Europe, The great arm of the 
Mediterranean called the Adriatic, and the Sea of 
Azoph, being almost wholly encircled by Euro- 
pean cquntries, are most properly said to be Euro- 
pean seas, The Baltic, however, is the real 
jp iedibacmavan of Europe; and has, including its 
gulfs and bays, an immense extent of coast. The 
‘Zuydersee and the White Sea are also nearly 
landlocked by European countries, and conse- 
quently add to the number of European seas. 

The chief of the bays of Europe are the Gulf or 
Sea of Kara in N. Russia, the Bays of Archangel 
and Onega, belonging to the White Sea; the 

{Gulfe of Bothnia, Finland, and Riga, belonging 
to the Baltic; the Bay of Biscay, forming a part 
of'the Atlantic; the Gulf of Lyons, in the S. of 
France; those of Genoa, Naples, Taranto, Venice 
(head of the Adriatic), and Trieste, in Italy; 
of Arta, Lepanto, Egina, Volo, and Saloniki, in 
Greece, “ 

Having 80 irregular an outline, Europe necessa= 
rily presents numerous peninsulas and headlands. 
In the.S, the principal peninsulas are, Spain, with 
Portugal ; Italy, with its sub-peninsulas of Cala- 
bra and Otranto; Turkey, with Greece, which 
includes the sub-peninsulas of the Morea and 
Salonica, and the Crimea, . In the N. of Europe, 
the great Scandinavian peninsula, and those of 
Lapland and Jutland are the principal ; and in the 

-W, are the much less considerable ones of Brit- 
tany and Cotentin in France, and that including 
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the counties of Devon and Cornwall in England. 
The principal capes or headlands, proceeding from 
. to $., are—Cape Gelania, in Nova Zembla ; the 
North Cape and the Naze, in Norway ; Cape Ska- - 
gen, in Denmark ; Cape Wrath, in Seotland; the 4 
Land’s End, in England’; Cape Clear. in Ireland; 
Capes La Hogue and Finisterre, in France; Roca, 
St. Vincent, and the rock of Gibraltar, in Spain 
and Portugal ; Spartiventa_and Leuca, in Italy ; 
Passaro, in Sicily; and Matapan and Colonna, 
in Greece, (Malte“Brun, l'Europe, pp. 444~451; 
Balbi, Abrégé de Géogr., pp. 81-84,) . 

The principal iskands forming part of Europe 
{lecland being: excluded) are—Great Britain and 
reland, with their dependent groups in the At- 
Jantic and North Sea ; Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
Candia, the Cyclades and Sporades, the. Ionian 
Iskands, Dalmatian Archipelago, Malta, Kiba, Ma- 
jorca, Minorca, Ivica, the Lipari Isles, &c., in the 
Mediterranean and its cognate seas ; Zealand, Fu- 
nen, Laland, Bornholm, Oland, Gottland, Oczel 
Dagg, and the Aland Azchipelago, in the Baltic ; 
the Loffoden and other islands, on the coast of 
Norway ; Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, in the 
Arctic Ocean ; Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark, in the British Channel ; Ushant, Belleisle, 
and a few others, on the W. coast of France ; and 
perhaps the Azores in the Atlantic, and Lampé- 
dusa, Linosa, &c., in the Mediterranean, 

Mountains.—The Europea mountains are di- 
vided by Bruguibre, in his Orographie de ]'Turope, 
into seven distinct systems—the Hesperic; Alpine, 
Sardo-Corsican, Tauric, Sarmuatian, British and 
Hibernian, and Seandinavian. The Ouralian and 
Caucasian chains are omitted in this enumeration, 
being bounding ridges between Europe and Asia, 
and consequently belonging as much to fhe latter 
as to the former. We have already, however, 
briefly noticed Caucasus (see antt, pp. 20-24) ; and 
both it andthe Oural are fully described in sepa- 
rate articles, The Alps composeythe great cen- 
tral’ table-land of Europe, over a sixth part of * 
which their ramifications are estimated to extend. 
(Malte-Brun, Europe, p. 454.) The summits of the 
Alpine system yield in elevation only to those of 
the Caucasus ; Mont Blanc, in Savoy, the’ culmi- 
nating point is 15,782 ft. in height, 4Bruguitre.) 
The Alps divide into nine principal branches, 
which spread over’ Switzerland, France, Germany, 
the Austrian empire, Turkey, Greece, and Italy ; 
the Apennines, Carpathians, and’ Balkhan, all 
belong to, or are intimately connected with, this 
system. The next in order is the Hesperic or Py- 
renean system, which extends throughout Spain, « 
Portugal, and a part of France,’ Its ranges, for the 
most part, run E. to W., through the fberian pe- 
ninsula: its culminating point is the Cerra de 
Muthacen in the Sierra Nevada, 11,660 ft. high, 
(Bruguiére; Malte-Brun.) The Sardo-Corsican 
system is confined, as its name implies, to the 
islands of Sardinja and Corsica : its highest’sum- 
mit appears to be that of Monte Rotondo, in Cor- 
sica, 9,068 ft. above the level of the sca. The 
Tauric system is comprised within the Crimea ; 
its greatest clevation is 5,052 ft, The British and 








Irish system has but few summits of any consi- 


derable height: the principal are—in England, 
in Wales, Snowdon, 3,555 ft., and Cader-Idris, 
3,550 ft.; in Scotland, Ben Nevis (Inverness- 
shire, 4,370. ft., and Ben Macdhu and Cairntoul 
Aberdeenshire), 4,327 and 4,245; and in Ireland, 

iran Tual (cq. Kerry), 3,410 ft. in height. The 
Scandinavian system jg spread over Norway, Swe- 
den, Lapland, and Finland’: its principal’ ebains 
ran mostly N. and §.: its highest point, the 
Sneehaetia, is 8,120 ft. in elevation: ‘The Sar- 
matian system consists of a few scattered “hill 
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ebains in Russia, Poland, and the NE. part of 
Prussia: its greatest elevation in the plateau of 
Valdai does not, however, reach more than 1,118 
fu. above the level of the sea, (Bruguitre, l'Oro- 
graphie de P Europe.) 

Plains and Valleys——The whole of Lower Eu- 
rope—by which may be understood the entire 
extent of country from the Ouralian mountains 
and Astrakhan W. to the longitudes of Paris and 
London, including the greater part of Russia in 
Europe and Poland, Prussia Proper, the N. of 
Germany, Holland, Belgiumy the N. of France. 
and the K. part of England, consists of an im- 
mense plain, interspersed only here and there 
with a few ‘detached hill ranges of no great mag- 
nitude, ‘This plain is very little elevated above 
the level of the sea; and we have elsewhere 
shown (see Bactic), that it may be certainly 
concluded that at a comparatively recent period 
in the history of our planet, it formed part of the 
, bed of a vast ocean, of which the Baltic is now 
the only considerable remaining portion, The 
innumerable shallow lakes in the N. of 
and between the Baltic and the ite 
smaller remnants of this great oecan; and 
pendently of this, the morasses, abounding in 
marine plants, and the sands of N..Germany and 
Prussia, are incontestable evidences of the former 
submersion of the. Jand. ‘The more inland and 
easterly parts of this plain, which seem to have 
first emerged from the sea, particularly in the 
Russian governments of Kiev, Poltaw: 
Keursk, Orel, Kalouga, Toula, Tambof, and Voro- 
neje, are covered with a rich vegetable soil, yary- 
ing from 3 to 5 ft. in depth, This highly fertile 
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region, whose vast capabilities are as yet but little 
known, has been estimated to comprise an extent 


of surface equal to that of France and Austria 
unjted. t to this great plain, rank those 
watered by the Lower Danube (Wallachia and Bul- 
aria), the Middle Danube (the Greater and Less 
Hungarian plains), and the Upper Danube (the 

lafn of Bavaria) ; the plain watered by the Lower 

thine, that of Lombardy, and the Bohemian basin, 
Phe valleys of Europe generally are but insi 
ficant, compared with those of Asia ; but those of 
the Khine, Upper. Rhone, and Drave, deserve 
notice, aswell for their extent as their pictu- 
resque beauty. Those of Norway and Scotlmd 
are commouly long and narrow, and, their bot- 
toms are aften occupied by lakes, having the ap- 
pearance of rivers, 

Europe has no desert at all similar to these of 
the other great divisions of the globe, ‘There are, 
however, some very extensive heaths or wastes, 
‘The principal are the steppes of Ryn, between thi 
Wolga and Oural, and of the Wolga, between that 
river and the Don; the puztas of Hungary, the 
wilds of Sweden, Norway and Lapland, tie sterile 
districts of Stade, Hanover, Luneburg, and Zell, 
in the kingdom of Hanover ; and of Pomerania 
and Krandenburg in Prus ‘The greater portion 
of the déps. Landes and Gironde, in France, are 
covered with tnproductive heaths, as is also a 
consilerable part of-the Terra di Bari in Italy. 

Rivers,—The great watershed of ‘Europe, or the 
ridge dividing the waters which flow into the Me- 
diterranean, or Black Sea, from those which flow 
into the Baltic and North Sea, runs through the 
continent in the general direction of NIE. and SW. 
‘The courses of the principal rivers are, therefore, 
for the most part SE. or NW. ; of the six largest, 
the Wolga, Danube, Dniepr, Don, Rhine, and 

’ Dwina, the four firet flow in the former, and the 
two last in the latter direction. ‘The chief rivers 
of Europe may be classed according to the seas 
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(with the Kama) and the Oural, fall into the Cas- 
pian; the Don, Dniepr, Dniestr, and Danube, 
inte the Black Sea, and Sea of Azoff; the Pet- 
chora and Dwina into the Arctic Ocean and 
White Sea; the Neva, Duna, Niemen, Vistula, 
and Oder (Russia, Poland, and Prussia), into the 
Baltic and its gulfs; the Elbe, Weser, Rhine, 
Meuse, Scheldt (N. Germany). into the’ North 
Sea; the Loire, Garonne, Douro, Tagus, and 
Guadalquiver, into the Atlantic; and the Ebro, 
Rhone, and Po, into the Mediterranean and its 
gulfs, Nearly all the great rivers are in the BE, 
and NE, parts of the continent. Western Europe 
has but few rivers that have a course of more than 
400 or 600 m, Still, however, this part of the con- 
tinent is extremely well watered ; and’ some of 
the shortest rivers, as the Thames and Shannon, 
afford the greatest facilities to internal navigation 
and commerce. If the length of the Danube be 
represented by 100 parts, the length of the other 
principal rivers will be, Wolga 180, Dniepr 72, 
Rhine 49, Elbe 42, Vistula 41, Loire 37, 

















Tagus 32, Rhone 38, Po ¥1, Tiber 10, and Thames 
9, of these parts. 


Lakes,—''be lakes of Europe are situated chiefly 
in Rus: Finland, Sweden, Switzerland, Ltaly, 
Hungary, Austria, Prussia, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Greece, Among the principal are the following :— 














Lakes | Sq. Bites Lakes | Sq. Miles 

Joga (Russia): 6,330 | Geneva (Swit-)| 949 
Onega (@o.); 3280 | zerland) ft)? 
Wener (Sweden) | 2135 | Constance (do.) | 200 
Wetter (do.) 840 | Garda (italy). | 190 
Meclarn_(do.) 760. Maggiore (do.)" | 150 

nina (Finland) | 1,600 | Balaton (Blan }| 459 
Knara (Lapland) "685 | gary) 











Lagunes are numerous along the S. coasts of 
the Bultic, and some parts of the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic shores ; and Holland is full of dykes 
and pools, The coasts of Norway anc a part of 
Sweden abound with inlets of the sea, which often 
stretch a long distance inland; these, however, 
do not consist of stagnant waters, ‘There are some 
extensive swamps in Europe, as that occupyin 
nearly all the basin of the Prigpee in Poland, 
those along the courses of the Danube and the 
‘Theiss in Hungary, and at the mouths of the 
Danube, Po, and other rivers. Many of minor 
extent are to he found in the great plain of the 
continent, in the E, part of England, ‘Touraine in 
France, Italy (in particular the Pontine Marsheos 
Sicily, Western Greece, and on the shores of the 
Black Sea, (Malte-Lirun, Balbi,) 

Chinate.—‘The whole of Europe, with the ex- 
ception of parts of Lapland, Sweden, Norway, and. 
N. Russia, being situated within the temperate 
zone, it suffers but little from the extremes cither 
of cold or heat, Its average temperature is higher 
than that of those parts of Asia or America, situs 
ated within the same latitudes, This circumstance 
is probably owing to various causes—as the fact of 
its general elevation being less than that of Central 
‘Asia; its being surrounded by seas, the waters of 
which are warmer than those of the oceans which 
surround the other continents; the agency of the 
gulf-stream in the Atlantic, which not only brings 
towards Europe a continual warm current ftom the 
torrid zone, but prevents the ice of the Arcties 
Ocean reaching its shores; and the powerful ing 
fluence of civilisation and culture exhibited in the 
drainage of marshes, But within the limits of 
Enrope, there are vast differences of climate, and 
independent of the changes consequent on differ- 
ence of latitude, the temperature diminishes s0 
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the inhabitants of Turkey, in lat, 42°, often expe- 
Tience a degree of cold unknown in the N. of a 
land in lat. 54°. The hottest part of Europe is its 
SW. extremity: in Portugal the heat is often very 
oppressive. The S. of Europe, shut off from the 
cold N, and E, winds by the great Alpine ranges, 
has generally a warm climate, and occasionally 
suffers from the influence of the sirecco. Hu- 
midity is the chief characteristic of the atmosphere 
in the W. of Europe, as frigidity is of that in the 
E. With respect to the duration of the different 
seasons of the year, Europe may be divided into 
three zones. Southward of lat. 45° the winter is 
mostly confined to rainy weather from Oct. or Nov. 
y to Jan. or Feb.; snow rarely falls, and vegetation 
“is scaveely impeded: the spring lasts from the 
latter months till April or May; and the summer, 
during which the temperature often rises to 107° 
(Fahr.), and autumn, the remainder of the year. 
Between lat. 45° and 55° the winter is the longest 
season, lasting generally from Nov. to Mareh or | 
April: the spring continues from the latter month 
till June; the summer, the heats of which fre- 
quently rise to 92° Fabr,, lasts till Sept.; the 
autumn is the shortest season of all. North of 
lat, 65° the seasons are for the most part contined 
to two—winter and summer, In the more-north- 
ern parts of this zone, the snow lies on the ground, 
and the rivers are frozen for more than six months 
of the year, Beyond the arctic circle, mercury 
freezes in the thermometer in Sept.; and the deso- 
lation of winter is broken only by two or three 
months of intense heat, during which the sun is 
perpetually above the horizon, ‘The absence of 
this luminary for the rest of the year is compen- 
suted for by the magnificent phenomenon of the 
{aurora borealis, which shines in these regions with 
the utmost brilliancy. (See Malte-Bran, Géogr. 
de l'Europe, pp. 455-461; Balbi, Abrégé, p. 94.) 
The following table is taken from Humboldt 
(Annals of Philos. xi, 188): the first division 
shows the temperature of the year, and of the va- 
rious seasons in places having the same latitude; 
the second shows the different distribution of heat 
through the various seasons in places having the 
same mean annual temperature. 





























‘Mean Temperature 
Places » Ba 
Fa i fz 
é Be 
Toa Lat. 56°) ! 
Edinburgh, [47° 
Copenhagen ,, | 45°6: 
Moscow. 4, 140-2) 
Lat. 48° 
St,Malo. ,, | 544 
Vienna 506) B24 
II. : 
*/ Dublin . 53° 21’ 49-2/.39" 
Prague . 50° 5!) 49-4 








Geology.—According to the map in Lyell’s Prin- 
ciples of Geology (i, 209), the following parts of 
Europe consist chiefly of primitive or transition 
formations: the Ouralian mountains; Lapland; 
nearly ail Sweden, Finland, and Norway; most 
part of Scotland;- the W. part of Wales; about 
the half of Ireland; the NW. cos., and those of 
Devon and Cornwall in England; Brittany, the | 
‘W. of Normandy, and a great portion of the centre 
and NE, parts of France; the high ranges of the 
‘Alps; Corsica; most of Sardinia; the western. 
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Bt and Transylvania; the E. half of Turkey 
and Gresce ; and the central chain of the Came 

Parts principally occupied by secondary for- 
mations are, the lowlands of Scotland; the central 
half of Ireland: the NE., central, and most of the 
§. cos. of England; most part of France, and W, 
Germany; the loftiest summits of the Pyrenees; 
the country on either side of the central chain of 
the Alps; central and §, Italy; the N. of Sicily; 
Istria; Dalmatia; the W. half of Turkey and 
Greece ; Galicia, and the E. parts of Transylvania; 
some considerable tracts on the Welga and Kami; 
and the N, declivity of the Caucasus, The rest’of 
Europe, comprising nearly the whole of Russia, 
Poland, and the Prussian dominions; a large ex- 
tent of country on both sides of the Gulf of Bothnia; 
all Denmark, NW. Germany, and Holland; a great 
part of Belgium ; the E. and many of the W. cos. 
of England ; the basins of Paris, and of the Rhone, 
Loire, and Garonne in France; the N. part of 
Switzerland; the plains of Lombardy, Hungary, 
Wallachia, and Bulgaria; most of Apulia; and 
the S. and W, parts of Sicily, is composed chiefly 
of tertiary, alluvial or diluvial formations; and 
has been obviously submerged at no very remote 
geological period, (Lyell, pp. 209-214.) Among 
the chief primary rocks of the great table-land of 
Europe are granite, gneiss, and sienite, In the 
alpine ranges W. of St. Gothard, calcareous rocks 
abound, often intermixed with elay-slate and mica- 
slate; K. of St. Gothard the central chain is ac- 
companied by lofty calcareous ranges, full of 
caverns, Granite is abundant in most European 
countries, where primary formations are met with; 
gneiss is the rock in which the Saxon, Bohemian, 
and Austrian metallic mines are principally situ- 
ated. Transition limestone, which furnishes some 
of the best_ornamental marbles, occurs in the N. 
and W, of England, S, of France, the Harz moun- 
tains, Alps end Pyrenees; graweucké, in which 
numerous metallic ores reside, abounds in Ger- 
many, ‘Transylvania, and the NW, parts of Igaly, 
Coal exists extensively in the British Islands, 
Sweden, France, Belgiam, Getmany,.and Bohemia, 
Chalk is a formation almost peculiar to Europe, 
extending throughout a great part of England, the 
N. of France, and parts of Poland, Russia, Sweden, 
Ireland, and Spain. Tertiary beds, containing a 
great number of fossils, have been digcovered in 
various parts of Europe; the most noted of these 
are the London and Paris basins, The volcanic 
region of Europe (Iceland being excepted) appears 
to be principally included witbin the limits of 
Italy and its islands, There are three active vol 
canoes, Etna, Vesuvius, and Stromboli; but 1 
these, only one, Vesuvius, is situated on the con- 
tinent, There are, however, obvious traces of 
former volcanic activity in France, Greece, Ger 
many, and some other countries; and a consider- 
able part of central Italy is geologically composed 
chictly of volcanic produets. Mineral springs in 
great variety abound in Europe, 

Natural Products—Minerals—If nature hag 
denied to Europe the precious metals in any very 
great quantity, their absence has been fully eoun- 
tervailed by the presence of iron, coal, salt, copper, 
tin, lead, aud mercury, in greater abundance, 
perhaps, than in any other region of similar extent. 
Iron and salt are pretty universally diffused; coal, 
the most important of all the minerals, is most 
plentiful in W. Europe, and especially in Great 
Britain, Copper abounds chiefly in the N. and 
W.; in Sweden, and the extreme W. counties of 
England; and the tin mines of Cornwall are not 
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Phonicians, Lead is most plentiful in Spain and 


. England: the quicksilver mines of Idria in the 


Austrian empire, and of Almaden in Spain, are ex- 
tremely rich, Gold, silver, and plating are found, 
the first chiefly in Transylvania, Hungary, and 
‘Russia ; the second in various parts of Central and 
W. Europe; and the last has been recently dis- 
covered in the Caucasian and Ouralian mountains. 
Zinc, cobglt, arsenic, and nearly all other metals 
are found within the limits of Europe, with almost 
every variety of precious stones. North Italy 
yields the finest statuary marble, and the south 
part of the same country and Sicily supply im- 
mense quantities of sulphur, vitriol, sal-ammoniae, 
and various other volcanic products. Nitre is 
found in great quantities in Hungary. Besides 
these products, Europe furnishes the tinest granite 
and building stone of various kinds, serpentine, 
slate, porcelain clay, rock crystal, alabaster, ami- 
anthus, and most of the minerals that are in the 
highest degree useful to man, (Balbi; Tableau 
Mincralogique in Abrégé de Géogr., p. 95.) 
Vegetable Products,—The Flora of the extreme 
southern parts of Europe have a great analogy with 
that of the eontiguous parts of Africa, In Sicily, 
the date, palm, sugar-cane, and cotton-plant (Gos- 
sypium herbaceum), several cuphorbias, rare in this 
continent, the prickly pear, American aloe (Agave 
americana), and castor oi] plant (Ricinus africanus), 
flourish, ‘The same plants are met with in the 5. 
parts of Spain and Portugal, in which peninsula 
many common to the Azores, and others, origin- 
ally natives of America, grow freely without cul- 
ture. In Greece, Turkey, and the 8, of Russia, a 
large intermixture of Asiatic plants is found. The 
amenge and lemon grow to perfection in the shel- 
tered valleys of W. Europe, as far N. as 43° 30°; 
the olive ceases at about 44°; but the vine affords 
excellent wine in the W. as high as 48°, and its 
fruit comes to tolerable perfection in the open air 
for several degrees beyond that point in France 
and England, Where the vine, however, ceases 
to come to perfection, apple arid pear trees begin 
to flourish, and cidtr oceupics an important place 
ag @ beverage in the region in which wine has 
ceased, and beer is not in general use. The mul- 
berry, pistachio, pomegranates, and melons, abound 
in the S.; peaches preserve their full flavour in the 
open air to lat. 50°, and the fig grows a little fur- 
therN, Rice is cultivated to about 47°, but it 
requires a peculiar soil and climate; maize has 
nearly the same range. The limits of the culture 
ofthe common cerealia, or bread corns, are not very 
well defined, as the necessities of man oblige him 
to raisé corn under the most unfavourable circurn— 
atances, Generally, however, the parallel of 5¢° 
or 58° may be regarded as the N, limit of the cul- 
tivation of wheat in Europe; though in some fa- 
voured spots of Finland it is raised as far N. as 
60° or 61°, The hardier grains, as rye, oats, and 
barley, are cultivated in some sheltered situations 
on the coast of Norway as high as the lat. of 69° 
* 80’; but farther E, in Russia their cultivation has 








fot been found practicable beyond 67° or 68°. | 


The introduction of potatoes, which are now 
widely diffused over almost all parts of Europe, 
premised until recently, when they degenerated 
by the attack of a peculiar disease, of great 
advantage to the N. regions. In ancient times, 
neatly the whole surface of Europe was covered 
with dense forests; these, however, have in a great 
mesgure disappeared in the better cultivated and 
more populous countries, Germany, Poland, Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Norway, and some parts of the Aus- 
trian empire, are at present almost the only parts 
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and Conifere, comprise the greatest number of the 
noblest trees in the woods of Northern and Central 
Europe. In these regions. the oak (Quercus pedun- 
culata and sessiflora) is the lord of the forest, and 
often attains to an enormous size. It disappears 
about lat. 60°; the ash does the same at 62°; the 
beech and lime are seldom found farther N, than 
639, or firs and pines beyond 70°, The tree that 
grows in the highest Jat. is the dwarf birch (Betula 
alba); and the last plant met with towards the 
pole in Europe is considered to be the ‘red snow’ 
(Palmella nivalis), a cryptogamic species, The 
vegetable products of the N. of Europe are, how- 
ever, by no means confined exelusively to that. re- 
gion, On the Alps, the Pyrenees, and other ele-, 
vated mountain ranges in Central and S, Europe, 
similar products are met with at the different de- 
grees of clevation, the temperature of which cor+ 
responds with that which the various plants re- 
quire; and on the declivity of Etna, at different 
heights, the Flora of the torrid zone, and that of 
the Arctic circle, are both met with, But a 
marked difference from that of the rest. of Europe 
takes place in the vegetation S. of about lat. 44°, 
‘The mountains there are covered with chestnut 
wouds ; evergreens take the place of oaks, and the 
maritime and stone pines of other conifere: the 
plane tree, flowering ash, carob, laurels, lentisks, 
oleanders, cistus, and a host of dyeing, medicinal, 
aud aromatic plants, abound, and the surface of 
the earth is almost continually covered with a 
carpet of brilliant and odorous flowers. (Balbiy 
Malte-Brun ; Dict. Géogr.) 

The superficial extent of Europe may be esti- 
mated at about 3,650,000 sq.m. If we draw a 
carved line from a point in the Ouralian moun- 
tains, about the lat. of 60° or 61°, to the W. coast 
of Norway, in the lat. of 69°, passing through the 
lake On anda little to the N. of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, line will mark the extreme limits of 
cultivation, and will cut off a space equal to akout 
550,000 sq. m., or about 1-7th part of the entire 
surface of Europe. The culture of rye, oats, and 
barley is confined to the region 8. of this line, and 
includes more than 5-6ths of Europe; but in the 
N. parts of this zone only a very small proportion 
of the land will bear corn, The region adapted 
to the cultivation of wheat comprises about 4-7ths 
of Europe, and includes all the densely peopled 
parts, The region of the vine extends over 3-7the 
of Europe. (Encyc. Brit, art,  Europe,’) 

Animals,—The numbers of the higher classes of 
animated beings are less numerous and varied in 
Europe than in either Asia or Africa, Some dt 
those species known to the ancients as inhabiting 
this continent, as the wrus and auroch, or bison, 
have become extinct, or nearly so; and the great 
increase of population and cultivation, and the 
clearing of forests, which have been going on from 
an early period, have greatly checked the increase 
and diminished the numbers of those which af 
present exist. According to Cuvier, the total 
number of the species of mammalia inhabiting this 
portion of the earth is only 150, and of this num- 
ber only. 58 are peculiar to Europe, The most for- 
midable wild animals are the white bear, confined 
to the Aretie circle; the brown bear, which was 
once common in England (though long since ex- 
tirpated), and*is so still in the Alps, Pyrenees, 
and other remote mountainous and wooded re- 
gions? the wolf, still inhabiting many parts of 
Europe, and the wild boar. The largest animals, 
exclusive of whales, which inhabit the northern 
seas, are the elk and rein-deer, the latter of which 
is of the most essential service to the inhabitants 
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the latter again, in the Alpine regions, to the cha- 
mois and ibex, The other principal wild animals 
are, the lynx, met with chiefly in the S.; the wild 
cat, fox, martin, otter, beaver, polecat, glutton, 
porcupine, hedgehog, various kinds of weasels, 
squirrels, hares, rabbits, rats, and mice. 

The domestic animais deserve more notice. The 
black cattle of Europe have attained to the high- 
est perfection: their size is in general dependent 
on the goodness of the pasture, The sheep, so 
universally diffused, is believed by some to have 
originated from the mouffton, or musmon, a wild 
animal now confined to the mountainous districts 
of Sardinia, and a few other Mediterranean islands. 
According to other writers, it was originally in- 
troduced from Asia by way of Africa; but certain 
ancient authorities bear testimony to the exist- 
ence at one period of an indigenous breed of sheep 
in Great Britain, The chief races of sheep at pre- 
sent existing are the Spanish merino, Cretan, 
Wallachian, and English. The merinos are the 
most celebrated for their wool; but, taken alto- 
gether, the various English breeds arc the most 
valuable, since the whole of the produets they fur- 
nish bear a high character for excellence. The 
domestic goat was believed by Cuvier to have 
been derived from the Cupra agagros, a wild spo- 
cies inhabiting the Alps and [yria: the domestic 
hog is evidently the descendant of the European 
wild boar, The European horse has been supposed 
by some naturalists to be of Tartar origin; but no 
satisfactory reasons have been assigned for this 
opinion, which is, most probably, entirely un- 
founded, ‘The English heavy horses are unrivalled 
for draught, and the race-horses for speed and bot- 
tom: the latter, and the hunters, have been crossed 
with Arab horses, the first of which was imported 
80 late as the reign of James I. ‘Vhe ass degene- 
rates in the colder parts of Europe, but in the S. 
it is a fine animal, and greatly valued for the 
breeding of mules, the sure-footedness and hardi- 
ness of which render them highly valuable, Dogs 
are more numerous in Europe than anywhere else ; 
and, by frequent crossings, very numerous varicties 
have been produced, The domestic cat appears 
to be the lineal descendant of the wild species. 
‘The birds are much more various than the quad- 
Tupeds of Europe ; as many as 400 different species 
have been enumerated; more of them, however, 
are birds of passage than in other continents, 
Four species of vultures inhabit the Alpine ranges, 
but are seldom seen in higher latitudes; in the 
rocky and mountainous parts of the N., their places 
are supplied by enormous cagles, falcons, large 
owls, and other birds of prey. Most of the birds 
in the Arctic regions are aquatic; in the S. there 
is a great intermixture of the birds of Africa and 
Asia, as the Balearic crane, pelican, flamingo, &e. 
The common sorts of game are generally diffused 
throughout Europe; but the red grouse is confined 
to Scotland, and is said to be the only species pe- 
culiar to Great Britain,  Bustards abound in 
some parts of ‘Turkey and Greece. In general, the 
European birds cannot boast of very. brilliant 
plumage, but they excel all others in melody. 
Reptiles are not numerous, and few are either large 
or venomous. In the Mediterranean a very deli- 
cate species of turtle (Testudo caretta) is found; 
and in some of the Austrian lakts, the Proteus 
anguintis, a singular link between reptiles and 
dishes, Of the latter-named class of animals, the 
principal are the herring, cod, whiting, mackerel, 


" haddock, mullet, anchovy, and tunny, in the ocean 


and seas; and the salmon, pike, trout, carp, and 
perch, in fresh waters, The anchovy and tunny 
are almost contmed to the Mediterranean, where 
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Crustacea are particularly numerous in the N., and 
Mollusca im the S.; the latter are especially abun- 
dant and various in the Gulf of Taranto, anciently 
so famous for the murex, affording the Tyrian dye, 
In the same part of Europe, scorpions and taran— 
tulas are sometimes troublesome; musquitoes in- 
fest the S.; and Europe generally is considered by 
naturalists as the grand region of butterfies, The 
European Annelides include the medicinal leech, so 
plentiful in the pools of Germany and Poland. 
Radiated animals, Zoophytes, &., are particularly 
abundant on the §, coasts, where some of them, as 
Actinias, are used for food, and where the coral 
fisheries employ many hands. (Murray’s Encycl, 
of Geography ;"Malte-Brun ; Balbi, 98-100; Dict. 
Géographique.) 

Races of Men.—To trace and define the ori» 
ginal races of mankind, and to describe their 
eneric and specific characters as we do those of 
the lower animals, is everywhere most difficult 
in consequence of the nice shades of distinction 
which prevail among some of those that. approach 
nearest cach other. But this difficulty is, per- 
haps, greatest of all in Europe, where, from the 
superior enterprise of the people, intermixture 
of blood, through conquest and emigration, has 
taken place to a greater extent than in any other 
part of the world. The great mass of the people 
of Europe belongs to the race which Blumenbach, 
and after him Cuvier, have called the Caucasian, 
under the idea not only that its type is best ex- 
hibited in the inhabitants of the Caucasian ran| 2, 
but that this was its original sedt, and that the 
tace thence spread itself throughout Europe. But 
this last supposition appears to be wholly without 
foundation. The inhabitants of the Caucasus 
have been, in all ages, unenterprising semi-bar- 
barians, who have never emigrated beyond their 
own bounds; nor, through the medium of lan- 
guage, can a trace of them be discovered in any 
part of Kurope. Even language,.the best guide 
elsewhere, often fails wholly in this part of the 
world. Thus, through the greater part of the 
southern portion of Europe, the foundation of all 
the modern languages is Latin, originally the 
language of an inconsiderable nation of Central 
Italy; but spread by conquest, and the destruction, 
or absorption of the local idioms, to its present 
wide extent, In the same manner the German 
language has spread from the northern confines of 

rance and Italy, through the central part of 
Europe, comprising its whole north-west portion 
as far as the North Cape, and including Iceland 
and the greater portion of the British islands, to 
say nothing of the modern diffusion of the same 
language in America, and elsewhere. 

‘The farther we go back in history, the greater 
number of distinct families of the European race 
will be discovered, and consequently the greater 
number of languages will be found to exist, In 
Italy and its islands, where but one language is 
now spoken, there were in ancient times, but 
after the people had made considerable advances 
in civilisation, six distinet native tongues, which 
had cach a written character and a literature, 
besides foreign dialects; and Strabo enumerates, 
in all, not less than forty Italian nations, each of 
which, in all probability, had its own peculiar 
language, or at least dialect. In France, where 
there are now but two spoken languages, Cesar 
describes three as existing in the independent 
part, exclusive of one, at least, in the Roman pro- 
Yinee, while Strabo enumerates no fewer than 70 
different nations as inhabiting it. Witbin the 
Alps the same author gives the names of at least 
30 tribes; and in the Spanish peninsula. where 
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22 nations. In ‘perusing such statements, we 
rather fancy ourselves reading of American, Ma- 
Jay, or Hindoo nations, and tribes, than of the 

ple of Europe, The ancients were incurious 
Pork in regard to language and physical form, 
except their own; but comparing the few facts 
known to us, with the present condition of nations 
ina rude-state of society, the probability is that, 
2,000 years ago, the inhabitants of Europe, like 
the people now referred to, had a great diversity 
of languages, and might be distinguished by much 
difference of physical form, which in the inter- 
mixture of families can be no longer satisfactorily 
traced. Even in the early period alluded to, 
and, indeed, in a far earlier one, the intermixture 
of families and languages must have already 
made considerable progress, The Greeks had 
settled in Italy and its islands. The inhabitants 
of Gaul had colonised a considerable portion of 
northern Italy, The Italians, in their turn, had 
settled and colonised in the south of France; and 
the Germans, by whole tribes, had formed settle- 
ments in Gaul and Britain. 

Té does not seem likely, however, notwithstand- 
ing the extinction of some languages and the 
substitution of others, that any conquered Euro- 
pean nation was ever exterminated ; and it seems 
probable, that the greatest change that took place 
through conquest was in those cases in which 
the conquerors being more numerous than the 
conquered, a mixed race was the result, bearing a 
nearer resemblance to the first than to the ast. 
Of this the Saxon conquest of England, or, at all 
events, the Germai conquest of & portion of it, 
which preceded the arrival of the Romans, affords 
the most striking example. In the great revolu- 
tions now referred to, the near approach in physical 
forms of the European families, and their approxi- 
tation, moreover, in manners and customs, would 
make amalgamation a matter of little difficulty, —- 
yery different, in short, from what would have 


- been the cage had there existed a wide cliscrepaney, 


ag we see in the case of the Turks and Grecks, 
and still more strikingly in the case of the African 
and Buropean races in the New World. 

The European race is distinguished from the 
African, Mongolian, Semitic, Tartar, Hindoo, 
Indo-Chinese, Chinese, Malayan, and American, 
by traits so obvious and distinct as not to be mis- 
taken, The skin is white, and the colouring 
matter of the vete mucosum so smal] in amount, 
that in the cheeks, and some other parts of the 
‘body where the skin is thinnest, it can be seen 
through, and hence blushing, or, rather, ible 
blushing, is peculiar to the European. The hair 
varies in colour in different individuals, and, for 
the most part, is of a soft texture and undu- 
lating; the eyes also vary in colour from a light 
pine, or light grey, up to a dark blue or dark 
brown. These three characters of the skin, the 
hair and the eyes, are peculiar to the European, 
and never to be found in any other race of man- 
kind. Variety, at least in complexion, if not in 
features also, is the peculiar physical charac- 
teristic of the European race, as distinguished 
‘from the other inhabitants of the globe considered 
by classes, ‘The intellectual powers, as they have 
‘been @eveloped in this race in all periods of their 
history, from their first emanation from the woods 
down to the highest point of the civilisation of 
Greece and Rome, or of modern Exrape, exhibit a 
singalar superiority over the other races. They 
display a higher. degree of energy, intrepidity, 
enterprise, and invention, than any other, They 
are the only race that has as yet exhibited, in the 
highest degree, the peculiar prerogative of man- 
ens, ist of always continuing to accumulate 
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knowledge, and who, notwithstanding many os- 
cillations in their history, still continue to ad- 
vance. Other races have continued stationary, 
or ret ded; but, as previously stated, it is 
a distinctive trait of .the European race to have 
constantly moved onwards, and gained in civil- 
jsation in periods when it appeared to be retro- 
grading : for even in the dark ages, when the fine 
arts, and science, and polite literature were nearly 
Jost, the foundations were being laid of a far 
better constitution of society and of government. 
The very mixture of races conduced to intellectual 
advancement, and, most probably, contributed, as 
it is known to do with the lower animals, to 
physical improvement. It is in vain, therefore, 
that naturalists class the Semitic, Tartar, and 
Hindoo races along with Europeans, merely be- 
cause the form of their skulls, and the shape of 
their faces, do not materially differ. There are 
other, and quite as important characteristics, that 
show them to be essentially different. 

In attempting the following classification, it is 
taken for granted, that emigration and conquest 
have not so completely altered the physical form 
of the different families of men now inhabiting 
Europe, but that they are still, in some considerable 
degree, to be distinguished by the form which be- 
longed to cach in its original locality : 

1. Beginning from the south-west, the first 
family which occurs is the Spanish or Iberian, in- 
cluding the whole inhabitants of the Peninsula, 
the Portuguese and Basques, as well as the true 
Spaniards, Notwithstanding the double admixture 
in this case of Semitic blood, and of Italian and 
Gothic, this family is sufficiently distinguished by 
colour, features, and intellectual character, from 
its neighbours across the Pyrenees, and those 
farther up the Mediterranean, They have dis- 
played the peculiar characteristics of the Euro- 
pean race in their resistance to and final conquest 
of the Arabs, in their conquest and settlement of 
South America, in their progress in the fine arta, 
and in the production of such a geniugas Cervantes, 

2. The next race is the Italian: ita ancient type 
has been well preserved, notwithstanding much 
admixture of Greek and German:blood: thi 
is to be found in the numerous, and obvious! 
faithful representations of its men and women of 
the classical ages, which exist in the statues of 
the Vatican and Capitol; and which do not appear 
to differ in any material respect from the well- 
formed and handsome peasantry of Italy in the 
present day, We may refer, as examples of the 
highest order of the Italian form, to the statues 
of Augustus and of Napoleon, which, by the way, 
so much resemble each other, that the hkeness can 
hardly escape the most inattentive observer. Of 
the distinguished men produced by this family it 
js almost needless to speak : suffice it to mention 
the names of Cxsar and Cicero, of Dante, Raphael, 
Columbus, and Napoleon. 

8, Proceeding eastward, we come to the Greek 
family. ‘This comprises the inhabitants of the 
Grecian continent and islands, including the 
Ullyrians, Albanians, Thessalians, &e. The Ideal 
type of these is to be found in the Apollo, the 
Venus de Medici, and other fine remains of an- 
tiquity; and the reality in the statues of great 
men in the musaums of Italy, and in the modern 
Greeks. Notwithstanding @ subjugation of nearly 
4 centuries, the Greeks have mixed very little 
with their conquerors; and have preserved their 
language and physical form wonderfully distinct, 
and ure now, as of old, remarkable. for personal 
beauty. It would be idie to speak of the genius 
of the family which produced Homer and Demos- 
thenes, Themistocles and Epaminondas; which 
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Youted and expelled from Europe the hordes of 
Asia, carried its conquest to the Indus, diffused 
arts and civilisation over Western Europe, and 
is the parent of all rational literature and sound 
science, 

4, The next family, proceeding eastward, is the 
Turkish or Tartar, the only oriental race that ever 
succeeded in forming by conquest a great perma- 
nent establishment in Europe. Though with a 
considerable mixture of Semitic and European 
blood they still closely resemble their brethren 
who inhabit Transoxiana. Invariably dark eyes, 
and dark hait of a coarse texture, with a squatter 
form and an intellectual listlessness, distinguished 
them from all the genuine European families. 

6, Turning again to the W., we find N. of Spain, 
and NW. of the Mediterranean, the Celtic family, 
inhabiting France, Belgium, a small of 
Western Switzerland, and a part of the British 
islands. Physically and intellectually, the gene- 
ral character of this people (allowance being made 
for ‘the influence of civilisation) is probably, in 
Most essential particulars, the same as that of the 
Gauls of Ceesar, and of the Caledonians and Silures 
of Tacitus. They are distinguished from the 
German race by darker complexions, a far greater 
prevalence of brown hair and dark eyes; and in- 
tellectually by superior vivacity, as exemplified 
in the French and Irish; but at the same time, 
perhaps, by less constancy and assiduity. The 
statues of Voltaire, and the portraits of Francis I. 
and Sully, may be taken as examples of this 
family in modern times; while the dying Gladia- 
tor, now commonly considered a Gaul, may be 
held as. representing it in antiquity. Language 
affords no test in regard to this family ; for we 
know nothing of the ancient dialects of France, 
while the modern language is formed on that of 
the Roman conquerors, with the exception of about 
two millions of people inhabiting Brittany, who 
still speak a tongue which is, in reality, the same 
asthe Welsh, The Welsh, again, is as remote 
from the Erse of Scotland or the Irish of Ireland, 
as the languages of any two American, Oceanic, or 
Initian tribes, a hundred miles apart froma each 
other; while the Celtic dialects of Scotland and 
Ireland are, in fact, nearly identical, It must, 
indeed, be admitted, that there are great, if not 
insuperable, difficulties, even in a physical point 
of view, in classing all the nations now enumerated 
under one head; the Welsh and Scotch High- 
landers being short in stature, and the French not 
tail, while the Irish are remarkable for their 
stature, 

& We come next to the German family, at 
present the most powerful and possessing the 
greatest influence of any in Europe, though two 
thousand years ago it was almost unknown. This 
family is characterised by the great prevalente of 
blue eyes, yellow or flaxen hair, and a very fair 
akin; It embraces the Swedes, Norwegians, Danes. 
Dutch, ali the inhabitants of Germany, with the 
exception of a few Bohemians, and the great bulk 
of the Scotch and English. Along the banks of 
the Rhine, and in Britain, there has been much 
admixture of Celtic and probably, also, of Italian 
blood; and it is only in the northern parts of 
Europe, as in Sweden, Denmark, and along the 
coast of the North Sea, that thepeculiar charac- 
teristics of the German race are still found pure 
and unmixed, Generally speaking, however, the 
German family, in its native seat, is less inter- 
mixed with foreign blood than any other Euro- 
pean family. Its own country has never been 
conquered; while the Germans have been the 
most extensive and permanent of all conquerors, 

‘as isshown by their conquests of France, England, 
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Italy, and Spain, and by the still more extensivg 
conquests they are now achieving across the Ais 
Jantic, and in Australasia. The German family 
has probably exhibited greater enterprise, persey 
verance, and genius for invéntion, than any othet 
family, as evinced by its discoveries in arts and 
sciences, its military enterprises, and its political 
institutions, For the last two thousand years, 
and probably even before it was known to the rest 
of the world, it has gone on steadily advancing in 
civilisation, and in the accumulation of knowledge, 
The portraits of Luther, Milton, Newton, and 
Goethe are favourable representations of . this 
family, and those of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Charles XII. exhibit its ruder and more vulgar 
form, 

We may here observe that-there are really no 
grounds whatever for the common and favourite 
hypothesis of the German or Gothic family having 
emigrated at some remote period from Asia. This, 
is a purely gratuitous and, apparently, most un- 
founded supposition, There is not, in fact, so 
much as the shadow of any kind of evidence to 
prove that the Germans described by Tacitus were 
not the original occupants of the country they 
then oceupied ; and the fair presumption is, that 
such was really the case. At all events, if they 
ever inhabited any part of Asia, their emigration 
must halve been of the most effectual description, 
as not a trace of any cognate people is now to be 
found in that continent. 

7. The next great family is the Slavonic, em- 
bracing the Russians, Poles, Lithuanians, and a 
portion of the Bohemians, the Wends, Dalmatians, 
Croatians, Slavonians, Bosnians, Servians, and 
Bulgarians, Swarthy complexions, as compared 
with the German family, dark brown bair, with 
a light reddish beard, a round face, high cheek 
bones, and eyes somewhat Mongolian, characterise 
this family, which, as yet, though greatly superior 
in energy, enterprise, and power of combination, 
to any Asiatic people, has made no very remark- 
able progress in civilisation, Peter the Great is, 

haps, the most remarkable man that this family 

has produced, and his portrait is a favourable spe- 
cimen of it. 

8. ‘The Finnish is another family, comprising 
chiefly the Finns and Laplanders, with some 
smaller nations, the whole extending from the 
Gulf of Finland to the Ouralian mountains, This 
family is short in stature, of a strong and robust 
make, with a flat face, high cheek bones, light 
brown hair, and a thin beard, It is said to be of 
oriental origin, but apparently with no good foun- 
dation. The Finns have made little progress in 
civilisation, and many of them are to this day in 
the nomadic state, The whole number of this 
family is not estimated at above three millions, 

9, Hungary, ‘Transylvania, Wallachia, Molda- 
via, and Bessarabia are inhabited by a variety of 
races not very easily classified, The ancient inha- 
bitants were the Pannonians and Dacians, whose 
robust and manly forms are well represented in 
the statues of their kings and warriors, many of 
which are still to be found among the ancient re- 
mains which exist in Rome and other cities of 
Italy. The genuine Hungarians of the present 
day are tail and handsome, with dark complexions 
and brown or black hair. They are said to be 
descended from the Magyars, who are themselves 
represented as emigrants from Central Asia; but 
if the ancestors of the Hungarians really emigrated 
from any country E. of the Wolga, it is certain 
that there.is now nothing oriental in their de- 
scendants either in mind or body. 

10. The NE. portion of Europe is mhabited by 
a portion of the Mongolian race, either in a no~ 
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madic or other rude state, such as the Samoyedes, 
the Sciyanes, Permiens, Wojuls, Wotyaks, Kal- 
muks, and Kirghises, The Jews,a portion of the 
Semitic family, are found dispersed throughout 
all Europe, but ate most numerous in some of the 
rudest parts of it, as Poland and Russia, It is 
probable, indeed, thaf their numbers at present 
far exceed what they ever amounted to before their 
conquest and dispersion, and when they were an 
independent nation, The dark complexion, black 
eyes, and black hair, with aquiline nose, show 
generally to what extent the purity of the origi- 
nal race has been preserved. tin, ‘as we find not 
unfrequently among them, especially when living 
among the German family, fair hair and blue 
eyes, which no Asiatic ever possessed, it admits 
of little question that a considerable intermixture 
of blood hag taken place. Some have gone so far 
as to assert that the fair Germanic type is the 
original one of the Jewish race. , 
Population.—The progress of population in Eu- 
rope in modern times has been vastly greater than 
in any other quarter of the world, except those 
parts of America and Australasia that are occupied 
by Europeans, This increase has been at once a 
consequence and a cause of the progress of in- 
dustry ; and it has, accordingly, been greatest in 
those countries in which industry has been most 
developed,—in- Great. Britain, Germany, lussia, 
and France; and nearly stationary where industry 
has been stationary, as in the Peninsula and 
key. In some countries, however, there has 
been a considerable increase of population without 
any corresponding inerease of industry, However, 
it does not appear that the inercase of population 
has been anywhere accompanied by a deterioration 
in the condition of the inhabitants, On the con- 
trary, it has been in most countries signally im- 
Forel: In Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, and, in fact, nearly all other European 
countries, the great bulk of the inhabitants are 
now better fed, better clothed, and better lodged 
than at any former period, The rate of mortality 
has been also very materially diminished ; so that 
there has been almost everywhere not only a great 





increase of comfort and enjoyment, but also of 


health and longevity. It may be further observed 
that the extensive intercourse that now prev: 
among different countries has almost wholly 
litied the influence of those deficient harvests in 
particular countries that used now and then to 
aweep off a large proportion of their inhabitants, 
Scareities are never general; and it is always 
found that when the crops are deficient in one 
quarter they are unusually productive in quarters 
having a different soil and climate. And com- 
merce, by setting the surplus of one country 
against the deficiency of another, produces, as it 
were, perpetual plenty; and exempts civilised 
nations from those vicissitudes in respect to the 
supply of food that are so destructive in rade 
societies. 

Government.— Various forms of government 
may be found in Europe; but, speaking generally, 
they may all be distributed into the three great 
classes of absolute and limited monarchies, and re- 
publics. It is necessary, however, to observe, that 
the term of absolute monarchy is not meant to 
express a form of government where the sovereign 
is really absolute, or may act as his judgment or 
eaprice may dictate. There is no such govern- 
ment in any part of Europe, not even in Turkey. 
All that is meant by an absolute monarchy is a 
government where the legislative and exccutive 
functions are administered by the sovereign, with- 
out his being subject to the control of any legally 
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country in Europe has laws and institutions which 
the sovereign must respect, aud public opinion 
has everywhere vast influence, e most abso- 
lute of the European monarchs are aware of its 
power, and all of them would hesitate in adopting 
any line of conduct that they suppose would ba 
likely to be disapproved by any considerable pro- 
portion of their subjects. ‘The checks on the power 
of the sovereign in the different limited mon- 
archies to be found in Europe, are different both 
in kind and degree. ‘They mostly, however, con- 
sist of organised bodies that. share, to a greater or 
Jess extent, in the legislative authority. In some 
countries, as in the United Kingdom, one of the 
bodies that shares in the legislative authority ig 
























elected for a specified period by a pretty widely 
diffased system of suffrage, and has, consequently, 
very greatinfluence, The distribution of power m 
republics is, as well known to be, quite as complete 
as in monarchies, ‘ 

‘The subjoined table furnishes a condensed view 
of the public expenditure of the various govern- 
ments of the European states in the year 1864-65, 
the list being arranged in the order of expendi- 
ture :— 

cone ibe i 
ontrib- 
States Expecttture Population So of: 
habitent 
j £ & sd, 
| France . «| 85,836,953 | 87,382,995 [2 5 8 
‘Great Britain «| 66,890,000 | 29,070,982 }2 6 1 
‘Rusia . + | 60,164,219 | 75,992,373 |0 16 8 
[Italy . . «| 89,093,703 | 21,777,284 |2 16 11 
| Austrian ><] 88,442,715 | 85,019,058 [11 10 
[Spain. 2 «| 26,124,000 | 16,301,850 |1 12 0 
Prussian 20,42'055 | 18,497,458 |2 2 2 
‘Turkey + | 13,495,477 | 35,850,000 }0 7 8 
[Netherlands | 8)182)335 | 9)872/652 2 8 7 
Semen ayn’ }] 4,797,120 | 5,201,073 |2 9 2 
Belgium: .| 6,099,828 | 4,520,560 11 6 9 
|Bavarias .  ,| 3,893,597 | 4,689,837 |0 16 7 
| Portugal . .| 3,456,498 | 8,584,677 10 19 1 
Hanover . | 3,111,778 | 1,888,070 |1 12 10 
jSaxony + .| 1,808,452 | 2/995,240 [0.16 8 
Denmark .  .{ 1,814,864} 1,600,551 12° 9 7 
Baden. | _—‘1,867,589 | 1,369,291 0.19 1 
Wilrtemberg 1,268,649 | 1,720,708 |0 14 10 
‘Greece 046 | 1,829,236 [0 11 11 
i Switzerland | 771,441 p 2,534,242 | 6 1 
Hesse-Darmstadt | 755,566 852,250 |0.16 8 
He-se-Cassel | 721,398 738,454 |0'19 5 
Nassan tf 426,486] 457671 [0 18 9 
Oldenburg: 5 | 357,916 295242 11 4B 
| Anhalt * 277,676 181,824 |2 10 6 
\onbare }] 260,220} 594,566 Jo 8 10 
IBrmswick. 249,150 282,400 0.17 8 
‘Saxe-Weimar ~| 248189) 273,262 0.18 9 
lecklenburg- 
Meneue 4] 240,000 548,449 |0 8 11 
| Meckleniung: }| 230,000 99,060 }2 1 3 
Saxe-Meiningen.{ 158,752 172,341 1017 8 
|Saxe-Altenburg.| 120,051 137,883 [017 9 
Schwarzburg- 

Sanders’ 92,511 64,895 12 8 11 
| Saxe-Coburg- a 
hiro ec 90,975 | s9as1 fon 4 
Sea 68,400 71,918 |0 18 10 
Waldeck . 66,578 58,604 }1 2 9 
Hesce-Homburg ¢ 43,307 26817 |111 8. 
Reuss-Schleiz 41,695 83,260 |0 10 4 
ae } 34,050 |+ 30,774 }1 1 8 
Lippe-Detmold . 33,152 | 108,518 Jo ¢ at 
Reuss-Greiz 29,500 42,130 10 18 12 
Lichtenstein < 5,500 7,190 0 15 4 

















Europe is divided into 42 independent states, 
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these states are Great Britain, Russia, France, 
Austria, and Prussia, called, par excellence, the five 
&reat powers. The states of the second rank are 
Htaly, Spain, Sweden, and Turkey: those of the 
third, the Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal, Bavaria, 
Denmark, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Hanover, and the 
Swiss Confederation ; and those of the fourth com- 
prise the remainder. 

Languages,—The principal languages at present 

spoken in Europe may be classed as follows :— 
1, Greco-Lati FaMi.y: 

a, Modern Greek. 

4, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Molda- 
vian and Wallachian. 

2. Ceutic Famiy: 

a, Gaelic of Scotland, Erse or Irish Gaelic. 

2, Welsh, Armorican (Brittany). Cornish (al- 
lied to the two latter dialects) extinct. 

3, Teuronic Fami.y: 
a, High German, Low German (Dutch), Swedish, 
* — Danish and Norwegian, Icelandic, 

4, English and Lowland Scotch, very mixed, 
especially the former, but founded on the old 
Anglo-Saxon or other Peutonic dialects, 

4, Sravonic Famity: 

Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, Sorab or 
Wendish, two dialects spoken in E. Saxony, 
Croatian, Bosnian, and Bulgarian, 

5, Ourautan Famity: 

a. Finnish, Lappish, Esthonian, Carelian. 

b Magyar or Hungarian. 

e, Turkish, 

6. Pecuutar LANGuaGEs: 

a, Basque, spoken in Pyrenean districts of Spain 
and France—quite unlike any other European 
tongue, 

6, Albanian, belonging to neither the Slavonian 
nor Greek family, but intermixed with both. 

¢. Lithuanian, Lettish, Livonian, Samogitian, 
quite peculiar, though containing many Sla- 
vonie words, 

Density of Population—The subjoined table 
furnishes a comprehensive view of the relative 
density of population of the chief European states. 
The statistics of pop. are nearly all of 1861, when 
a census of the inhabitants was taken the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, Prussia, the 
Netherlands and most other European countries. 

+ 



































cae | opuncon | ALG FSS] Forage 
Belgium . «| 4,529 an 
Netherlands || 3,372,652 309 
Great Britain hie: 
rent, Britain }| 29,070,092 242 
Italy . . »| 21,777,384 221 
German States .| 18,071,286 189 
France oats 176 
Switzerland 137 
ussia =. |e] 48,497,4 156 
Austria ° =| 35,019,0: 148 
Denmark > 2 no 
Portugal)! as 
Spain... +| 16,301,850 20 
"Turkey in Europe | 15,500,000 76 
‘reece. «| _-1,329,286 68 
Rogsia in Europe | 65,845,324 | 2,043,399 32 
Sweden &Norway, 5,351,073 | 291,903 18 
Total . «| 280,000,000 | 3,701,222 | 75 
2 ; 





It will be seen that the density of population 
varies enormously over the European continent, 
its north-eastern portion, comprising Russia, Swe- 
den and Norway, or one-fourth of the surface, 
have only one-third of the average populous_ 
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lation of the five divisions of the globe, which is 
as follows:— - 





: Area of Terra 
Population 








Divisions of 

the Globe Fue in EP: | Poa le 
Europe . -} 280,000,000 | _ 3,701,222 15 
Asia. 780,500,000 | 17,805,146 44 
Africa 2, 80,000,000 | 11,475,000 7 
America se 79,000,000 | 15,840,000 5 
Australasia . 1,500,000 2,582,070 1 

Total . | 1,221,000,000 | 51,403,488 22 





The above statistics of the area and pop. of the 
five divisions of the globe are, except as far as 
Europe is concerned, only estimates, which how- 
ever are on the best authorities, 

Civilisation. —Though the least civilised state of 
Europe is, on the whole, more advanced in all that 
respects mental cultivation and improvement in 
the arts, than the most improved native state 
founded in any other part of the world, there is a 
wide difference in the degrees of civilisation that 
obtain among the different European communities, 
The Italian republics were the first to emerge 
through the barbarism that involved Europe after 
the Roman empire had fallen a prey to the attacks 
of the Germans and other Northern invaders. It 
was in them that commerce, arts, and literature 
again rose to such excellence as to rival or excel 
their state in the most brilliant periods in the 
annals of Greece and Rome. ‘The invention of 
printing in the 15th century gave to the moderns « 
a power of diffusing, increasing, and perpetuating 
information of which the ancients were wholly 
destitute, and which has contributed incompara- 
bly more than any thing else to accelerate the 
progress of civilisation. It is, perhaps, not, going 
too far to say, that we are indebted to the inven- 
tion of printing for the Reformation—that great 
event which restored to mankind the right of 
thinking and judging for themselves on matters 
of religious belief; and broke to pieces the shackles 
which churchmen and bigots had forged to en- 
chain and weigh down the energies of the human 
mind, But though the invention of printing and 
the Reformation have everywhere had a powerful 
influence, it has been much greater in some coun- 
tries than in others. Only a very short time 
elapsed after books began to be multiplied, till 
governments, beginning to be sensible of the im- 
portance of this new power, endeavoured to make 
it subservient to their views, by enacting laws for 
its regulation, and preventing any work from 
being published without a licence, or till it had 
been revised by a censor: and it was not till 
Holland had emancipated herself from the blind 
and brutal despotism of old Spain, and the Stuarts 
had been expelled from England, that the press 
I began to be really free; and that periodical 
j literature, and especially newspapers, began to 
acquire some portion of the vast importance to 
which they havesince attained. But the jealousy 
of the doctrines broached by the early Reformers 
was stili greater than that of the freedom of the 
press. They attacked principles that had been 
long regarded as sacred, and which, in fact, had 
been looked upon by most persons as part and 
parcel of the Christian faith, In addition to this 
religious feeling, most princes believed that the 
government derived a strong support. from the 
church; and that, were its foundations unsettled, 
the whole frame-work of society would, most 
Jikele he shaken ta niceres. and their nower and 
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great sovereigns of Europe, as the kings of France 
and Spain, the Kaiser of Germany, &c., were 
determined enemies of the Reformation. In Eng- 
land, the licentiousness of Henry VIII. effected a 
separation from the church of Rome, which other- 
wise it might have been impossible, or, at all 
events, very difficult to bring about: and in 
France, the extinction of the line of Valois by the 
death of Henry Iif, in 1589, and the elevation of 
Henry IV, to the throne, secured to the country 
the advantages of a toleration that could not be 
obliterated, even by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. But in the Peninsula, Austria, and 
Italy, the efforts of the enemies of the Reforma- 
tion prevailed, Philip 1I., though he failed in 
his attempt to extirpate the principles of civil 
and religious liberty in the Low Countries, com- 
pletely succeeded in Spain and Portugal ; where he 
not only consigned every adherent of the new 
* doctrines to the stake, and established the formi- 
dable tribunal of the Inquisition, but also sup- 
pressed the free institutions that had previously 
existed in Aragon and other Spanish kingdoms, 
The result has been such as might have been 
anticipated: Spain, deprived of those means of 
instruction and improvement that she once pos- 
sessed, and which have been enjoyed by other 
countries, has not merely been outstripped by her 
rivals in the career of wealth and improvement, 
but has positively retrograded; and is infinitely 
Jess industrious and civilixed at this moment than 
in the reign of Charles V. She has been, in fact, 
a prey to every species of misgovernment ; and 
affords a striking and impressive example of the 
incalculable injury that an enfeebling and degrad- 
ing superstition and an irresponsible government. 
may entail upon a People. n no other country 
has the freedom of the press and of religious 
opinion been so completely rooted out as in Spain; 
and none, consequently, has fullen into such a 
deplorable state of weakness and decrepitude. In 
general, it may be aflirmed of the different coun- 
tries of Europe, that their civilisation is propor- 
tloned to the amount of freedom they have 
practically enjoyed. Other things have, no doubt, 
had a material influence in advancing and re- 
tarding their progress ; but it has, notwithstand- 
ing, mainly depended on the freedom of the press 
and of public opinion. 

Of the secondary causes that bave influenced 
the progress and diffusion of civilisation, com- 
merce has undoubtedly been by far the most 
powerful. An extensive commerce is only 
another name for an extensive intercourse 
with foreigners; and it is imposéible that this 
should take place without partially, at least, 
obliterating local and national prejudices, and 
expanding the mind. Commerce is also a power- 
ful means of promoting industry and invention, 
An agricultural people having little communica- 
tion with their neighbours, may beeither stationary 
or but slowly progressive ; but such cannot be the 
case with a commercial people. They necessarily 
become acquainted with all the arts and inven- 
tions of those with whom they carry on trade, 
and with the endless variety of their peculiar 
products and modes of enjoyment, The motives 
which excite, and the means of rewarding superior 
industry and ingenuity, are thus prodigiously 
augmented. The home producers exert them- 
selves to increase their supplies of disposable 
articles, that they may exchauge them for those 
of other countries and climates. And the mer- 
chant, finding a ready demand for such articles, 
is stimulated toe import a greater v: iety, to find 
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and uently to the industry, of his customers. 
Every power of the mind and body is thus called 


into action; and the passion for foreign commo- 
dities—a passion which some shallow moralists 
have sgnorany. censured—becomes one of the* 
most efficient causes of industry, wealth, and civil- 
isation. 

Commerce, and the manufactures to which it 
gives rise, and by which again it is indefinitely 
extended, are always most advantageously carried 
on in great towns ; which, consequently, are ‘uni- 
formly most numerous in commercial countries. 
"These great towns are the grand sources of eivili- 
sation, The competition that takes place in them, 
the excitement that is constantly kept up, the 
collision of so many minds brought into immediate 
contact, and all endeavouring to outstrip each 
other in their respective departments, develops all 
the resources of the human mind, and renders a 
great city a perpetually radiating focus of intelli- 
gence and invention. 

‘At no former period in the history of the world 
has commerce been nearly so extensive as at pre- 
sent; and it is all but certain that it will continue 
to increase, with the increase of intelligence, popu- 
lation, and wealth, all over the world, But the 
tendency of an extensive commercial intercourse 
among different nations is to diffuse the advan- 
tages of civilisation equally amongst them all; 
and the fair presumption seems to be, that the 
differences that now exist in the social condition 
of the people of the various European. states, 
except in so far as they may depend on differences 
of soil or climate, or other natural causes, will 
gradually decrease, and finally unite them into 
one European family, = 

EUSTATIUS (ST), one of the Caribbee ot W. 
India islands in the group called the Leeward 
Islands, belonging to the Dutch, in lat, 17° 30’ N,, 
long. 67° 40’ W., between St, Christopher's and 
Saba, about 9m. NW, the former, and 15 m, SE. 
the latter island. Area, 189 aq. m. Pop, 3,270 in 
1861. The island is evidently an extinct volcano: 
it rises out of the ocean in a pyramidal form, and 
has a depression in its centre, apparently its ancient 
crater, which now furnishes a plentiful cover for 
numerous wild animals, The coast is almost 
wholly inaccessible, except on the SW., where 
the town of St, Eustatius has been built, Climate 
gencrally healthy, but terrific hurricanes and 
earthquakes are frequent. ‘The island suffers also 
the great drawback of a deficiency of spring water. 
Soil very fertile, and the industry of the Dutch 
has brought almost every portion of it into cul- 
ture. Tobacco, which is the principal product, is 
raised on the sides of the pyrainid to its very sum- 
mit, Sugar, cotton, indigo, coffee, maize, yams, 
potatoes, ke, are also grown; and hogs, kids, 
rabbits, and all kinds of poultry, being reared in 
much greater numbers than required for the use 
of the pop., the island furnishes thom to others, 
But we have no accurate information respecting 
the amount or value of the annual produce, or of 
the export or import trade, Formerly it used to 
be the seat of an extensive contraband traffic 
with the adjacent islands and the continent of S. 
America. ‘This island was taken possession of by 
the Dutch, early,in the 17th century ; it has, since 
then, several times changed hands between them;. 
the French, and the English; it was finally given 
up to Holland in 1814. 

EUXINE. (See Buacs Sra.) 

EVESHAM, a parl. bor. and market town of 
England, co. Worcester, bund, Blakenhorst, in the 
fertile vale of Evesham, on the Avon, 13 m, SE. 
TWoenscter and 102 m. NY. Lendon by Great 
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in 1861, The bor. extends over three parishes, 
comprising in all an area of 2,150 acres. The bor. 
is situated on both sides the river, the communi- 
cation between its two divisions being kept up by 
afine stone bridge. Evesham is very ancient, a 
monastery having been founded here anno 709. It 
was a mitred abbey, and at the dissolution its 
revenues amounted to 1,183. a year. Few vestiges 
of the building now remain, with the exception of 
a magnificent tower, now used as a belfry, built 
not Jong before the dissolution. This tower is a 
square, 22 ft, by 22, and 117 ft. in height: it is 
reckoned the finest extant specimen of the pointed 
ecclesiastical style of the 16th century. The town 
consists principally of a main strect in the line of 
the bridge, and of another nearly at right angles 
to it. It is paved and lighted under the provixtons 
of a local act, which also provides for the watching 
of the town and the care of the bridge. There are 
three churches, with chapels for Baptists, Wes- 
leyans, Unitarians, and Quakers. It has a well 
endowed free grammar school, Archdeacon Deacle’s 
charity school, with national, infant, and Sunday 
schools, an apprentice fund, and sundry benefac- 
tions to the poor. The stocking manufacture is 
carried on to some extent; parchment is also 
made; but gardening is the principal business of 
the inhabs, Evesham claims to be a bor. by pre- 
scription; it sent 2 mema, to the parl, holden in 
the 2Ist of Edward I., but it was not again repre- 
sented till the carly part of the reign of James I, 
who gave a charter to the bor. Since then it has 
continued to send 2 mems. to the IL. of ©. Pre- 
viously to the Reform Act, the right of voting was 
in the mayor, aldermen, capital and other bur- 
gesses, members of the corporation, Registered 
electors 388 in 1865, of whom 63 freemen, Gross 
annual value of real property assessed to income 
tax 21,7882. in 1857, and 26/2997, in 1862. The 
corporation revenue, amounting to 4802. in 1862, 1s 
mostly derived from bor, rates, tolls, and dues. 
The mayor and four senior aldermen of the old 
corporation were justices of the peace, and had 
power to hold sessions of oyer and terminer, and 
to try and punish all crimes other than high trea- 
son, So late as 1740, a woman was burned here 
for petty treason, 
ear Evesham was fought, on the 4th of August, 
1205, the battle between Edward, prince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward I., and the confederated baruns 
under Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester: the 
Jatter were totally defeated, and their leader and 
his eldest son killed. 
EVREUX (an. Mediolanum, and subsequently 
Eburovices), a town of France, dép. Eure. of which 


it is the cap., on the Iton, an affluent of the Seine, | 8¢ 


28 m. S. Rouen, and 51 m. WNW, Paris, on the 
railway from Paris to Cherbourg. Pop. 12,265 in 
1861. ‘The town is-generally well built; but the 
streets are rather narrow, and its houses haye an 
antiquated appearance; it is surrounded by fine 

romenades, and is well supplied with water. 

he chief public building is the cathedral, one of 
the most ancient and curious in France; it is in 
the figure of a cross, its centre surmounted by an 
octagonal dome and pyramid, the summit of which 
is 255§ ft. above the ground; 16 pillars on either 
side separate the nave and choir drom the lateral 
part of the building; the left entrance, which is 
flanked by two octagonal towers, is greatly ad- 
mired. The other principal structures are the 
church of St. Saurin, probably as ancient as the 
cathedral; the great clock-tower, bailt in 1417; 
the town-hall, hétel de préfecture, episcopal palace, 
prison, theatre, and public library, with 10,000 
vols, Evreux is the seat of a court of assize, of 
tribunals of primary jurisdiction and commerce, 
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of a bishopric, which had its origin as early as ‘the 
3rd century, a‘chamber of manufactures, a depart- 
mental college, and a primary normal school, It 
has a fine botanic garden, societies of agriculture; 
science, and arts, and of medicine; and various , 
courses of lectures, Its situation on one of the 
principal roads in France greatly facilitates its 
trade, and affords ready outlets for its manufac- 
tures of woollen and cotton. cloths, leather, tick- 
ings, satinettes, &e. Evreux has suffered many 
icissitudes. It was frequently in possession of 
the English; and has been repeatedly sacked by 
them and by the French, It was assigned by 
Richelieu to the Due de Bouillon in exchange for - 
the principality of Sedan. 

EXETER, a city, co, of itself, sea-port, and 
parl. bor. of England, co. Devon, hund. Wonford 
on the Exe, 9m, NW. from its embouchure in the 
English Channe}; 167 m, WSW. London, by road, 
and 1933 m. by Great Western railway. Pop, - 
23,479 in’ 1821; 31,312 in 1841 ; and 41,749 in 
1861. The city is built on the acclivity and sum- 
mit of a hill rising from the EF. bank of the river, 
amidst a remarkably broken and irregular, but 
fertile district, The two principal lines of street 
cross at right angles near the centre of the city ; 
humerous smaller ones intersect these and each 
other in various directions: these are for the most, 
part narrow, with many ancient houses. ‘The 
principal street, leading in a direction from E. to 
W., is broad, and has lofty modern houses and 
hansome shops ; it is connected with an ancient. 
suburb on the opposite side of the river by a fine 
bridge of three arches, built in 1776, Bedford 
Circus, the terraces of Northernhay and Southern- 
hay (forming part of the city), and the suburbs, 
especially those of IIeavitree and St. Leonard’s on 
the E. and §., consist also of elegant modern resi- 
dences : in these directions, terraces of a similar 
character, and detached villas, are fast increasing ; 
the beauty of the immediate neighbourhood, the 
contiguity of several favourite watering-places, 
and the excellent markets, inducing the residence 
of many wealthy aud respectable families. The 
city is well paved, lighted by gas, and supplied 
with water by a company, under an act passed in 
1831, Exeter is the seat of a bishopric, founded 
in 1249. The cathedral, begun in 1280, is one of 
the finest in the kingdom: it is in the pointed 
style of different periods, with two massive Nor- 
man towers. The W, front has a facade, with 
numerous statues of saints and kings in niches 
adorned with a profusion of tracery : over it is a 
magnificent painted window; a corresponding one 
at the E. endand those of the aisles and tran- 
play great diversity and beauty. 
‘The interior is very striking, from its exquisite 
proportions and simple grandeur ; a richly orna- 
mented scrcen parts the nave from the choir, and 
is surmounted by a very large organ ; St. Mary's 
chapel, the chapter-house, the bishop's throne, 
and several ancient monuments are also worthy of 
especial notice, ‘There is a valuable ancient Library, 
in which, amongst other muniments, is the Hxeter 
Domesday Book, published by the Record Com- 
missioners in a supplementary vol. to the great 
Domesday. Yhe cathedral suffered much during 
the civil war, but has’ been carefully renovated. 
‘The bishop's palace (of'the reign of Edward LV.) 
adjoins it on the SE, The other buildings in the 
close are modern, obstructing the view of the ca- 
thedral on the W. and S.; on the other sides is 
an open area, planted with trees. There are 29 
other churches and episcopal chapels in the city 
aud suburbs ; the only one requiring notice is the 
modern church of St. Sidwell, in the pointed style, 
which, with its spire, forms a conspicuous orna- 











ment on the N. side of the city. It has also a 
Catholic and several dissenting chapels, and a 
synagogue. The principal charitable institutions 
are, the Devon and Exeter hospital, established in 
1748, and accommodating above 200 patients ; a 
deaf and dumb institution for poor children of any 
of the four W. counties, who are maintained, edu- 
cated, and taught various trades; a lunatic asylum, 
a blind asylum, an eye infirmary, city dispensary, 
and several sets of endowed almshouses ; a fe- 
male penitentiary, humane society, and nume- 
yous others, ‘There is a free grammar-school, 
founded in 1633, with a revenue of about 8002. 
a year, and six exhibitions of 36. each, one of 
82, three of 251, and six of 8. a year each to 
either university ; a bluc-coat school, founded in 
1661, for 32 boys and 4 girls, and 80 day scholars; 
Bt. Mary Arches scltool, founded in 1686, and 
educating 52 boys on Bell's plan, of whom 30 are 
partly clothed ; the episcopal charity school, esta- 
blished 1709, and clothing and instructing 180 
poys and 180 girls; the ladies’ school, for 40 girls; 
the national or Bell’s school, for 562 boys and 360 
girls ; an infant school ; a dissenting charity school, 
for 58 children; and many large Sunday schools. 
The Devon and Exeter scientitic and literary in- 
stitution has a valuable library and museum : 
there is also an athenwum ; public subscription 
rooms for balls and concerts; public baths ; a good 
theatre, usually open in winter, and during the 
county assizes; and an ancient guildhail, near 
the centre of the High Street. Annual races take 
place in August, on Laldon Hill, 6 m. SW. of the 
city. On the site of the ancient Norman castle 
(of which the remains of the gateway are still 
preserved) is a modern county sessions-house, 
where the assizes are held ; and in the large area. 
before it, the election of members for S, Devon, 
and other public meetings, take place. It is sur- 
rounded amphitheatrewise by the old ramparts, 
the slopes of which are planted with trees, N. of 
the ramparts is a fine public avenue, near which 
are the county gaol and bridewell, and also those 
of the city: all of them are well-built modern 
structures ; near the former are large cavalry bar- 
racks, and on the &. side of the city still more ex- 
tensive ones: for artillery. ‘The principal market 
ison Friday for corn, cattle, woollen goods, and 
general provisions ; a smaller one on ‘Tuesday for 
the last named, of which there is also a consi 
derable daily supply, especially on Saturda; 
great cattle market on the second Friday in each 
month; and annual fairs the third Wednesday in 
February, May, and July, and the second Wed- 
nesday in December, chiefly for cattle. At Al- 
phington, about 1 m, from the city, a large horse 
fair is held yearly in October. Woollen goods 
formed the ancient staple of Exeter, and during 
lgst century it exported large quantities to the 
Peningula, and various parts of the Mediterranean; 
put this trade has wholly ceased. The cotton and 
shawl manufacture, introduced more recently, has 
algo been given up; and though the weekly meet- 
ings of the woollen manufacturers of Devon are 
still held at Exeter, the work executed there is 
limited to serges. ‘There are several large brew- 
eries and iron-foundries in the city ; and tan-yards 
and paper-milis, employing many hands in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Its ehief business ori- 





ginates in its being the provincial capital, where 


the public business of the co, is transacted, as 
well ag the daily concerns of the populous and 
fertile districts immediately round it, It is also a 
great thoroughfare ; and has derived much advan- 
tage from the opening of the several lines of rail- 
way, which place it in direct communication with 
London, Bristol, Plymouth, and the chief towns 











EYE aay. 
of The custom-house, quays, bonding 
and other warehouses connected with the shipping 
trade, are at the SW. end of the city ; where the 
river, confined by a weir, forms a loating haven 
connected with a ship canal excavated in 1678, 
and originally 3 m. long : this bas been deepened 
and extended 2 m. lower, so that vessels of 300 
tons now ascend to the city: a large floating 
basin has also been formed, in addition to the 
haven, and is the terminus of the Bristol and 
Exeter railway. These improvements, effected 
not many years ago, have cost the city corpo- 
ration upwards of 100,0002, ‘The sea entrance to 
the harbour has a shifting bar, and is narrow and 
intricate, but it is well buoyed, and within the 
narrow neck of land, between it and the English 
Channel, is a spacious and safe anchorage called 
the Bight, There belonged to the port on the 1st 
of Jan,, 1864, 36 sailing vessels under 50, and 110 
over 50 tons, of a total burthen of 17,282 tons ; 
there was, besides, 1 steamer of 37 tons. Gross. 
amount of customs duty received 102,154. in 
1859 ; 99,7131. in 1861; and 118,084/, in 1863. 

Exeter is a corporation by prescription. 
earliest charter was granted by Henry IL.; its last 
in the 26th George III, The city is divided into 
six wards, and is governed by a mayor, 12 alder- 
men, and 36 councillors, ‘The annual revenue of 
the corporation amounts to about 10,0002, derived. 
partly from lands and houses, bat chiefly from 
market, town, and canal dues, The charities in 
the city are divided into ‘church’ and ‘general, 
charities,’ and are governed by two distinct bodies 
of trustees, selected from lists submitted to the 
lord chancellor, Exeter has returned 2 menus. to 
the H. of C. since 1286; the right of election, pre- 
viously to the Reform Act, being in freeholders 
and in freemen by heirship, servitude, and pre- 
sentation, The Boundary Act extended the limits 
of the parl, bor., so as to embrace the suburbs of 
Heavitree and St. Thomas, and some other dis- 
tricts, Registered electors, 3,305 in 1865. The 
limits of the municipal bor. do not coincide with 
those of the parl. bor. The courts of justice, or 
quarter sessions for the city, have jurisdiction, 
under the powers given by the Munici Reform 
Act: they are held four times a year; the recorder . 
Presta ‘and barristers plead in them. ‘There are 
our courts of civil jurisdiction, the provost’s court 
having jurisdiction to any amount, A court of 
requests, for debts under 40s., established in 18th 
George IIL, is held once a fortnight, and much 
resorted to. The general sessions and assizes for 
Devonshire are also held here, The city poor are 
under a corporation established in the reign of 
William III. ‘The rates average upwards of 3,000. 
ayear. ‘The annual value of real property assessed 


Tts 


to income tax was 24,9250, in 1857, and 197,059. 
in 4862. 

Exeter is the Jsca Damniorum of the Roman 
period, and is first mentioned in the second cen- 
tury: numerous coins and other relics of that le 
have been discovered. During the Saxon period 
it was for some time the capital of Wessex, and 
was noted for the number of its religious establish- 
ments, It has undergone several sieges. Arch+ 
bishop Baldwin, Sir T. Bodley, founder of the 
Bodleian library, Lord Chancellor King, Lord 
Gifford, Sir VaGibbs, were natives of Exeter: it 
gives the titles of Marquis and Earl to the Cecil 
family. 

EYE, a bor. town and par. of England, co. ‘Suf- 
folk, rape Pevensey, bund. Hartismere, in a low 
fertile tract, intersected by several streams, about 
2m. from the main line of road from London to 
Norwich, 75 m. NE, London road, and 92 m. 
by Great Eastern railway, vid Mellis, Pop. 7,038 
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in 1861, The town is of some importance to the 
neighbourhood as a market ‘town, but has no pre- 
tensions to be considered as a place of trade. The 
white-washed houses, thatched roofs, and unpaved 
streets, give it the appearance of a large handsome 
agricultural village, The church is a spacious cru- 
ciform structure, with a noble tower in the later 
Gothic style: there are also two dissenting chapels; 
an almshonse for four poor women ; a free gram- 
mar-school (with two exhib. to the university of 
Cambridge) ; a national school, supported by sub- 
scription; a house of industry, adjoining which is 
a handsome modern guildhall. Market, Tuesday 
for com; Saturday for general provisions. The 
inhab. are chiefly employed in agriculture; for- 
merly, hand-made lace employed a majority of the 
females, but since the introduction of machinery 
for the purpose, this has declined. It claims to 
be a bor. by prescription; the earliest: charter was 
granted in the reign of John, and subsequently 
eight others were conferred. It returned two mems. 
to the H, of C, from the earliest period dowi to 
the passing of the Reform Act, by which it was 
deprived of one mem. The right of voting was 
formerly in the burgesses, bailiffs, and commonalty, 
The Boundary Act extended the limits of the parl, 
Dor. so as to include ten additional parishes, com- 
prising an area of 15,150 acres, Registered elec- 
tors, 832 in 1865. According to the Municipal 


Act, the limits of the bor, for municipal purposes | 


are restricted to about 150 acres; and it is go- 
verned by four aldermen and twelve councillors, 
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Corporation revenue about 3002 a year, chiefly de-. 
rived from rents, 

EYEMOUTH, a market town, and the only: 
sea-port in Berwickshire, Scotland, on the German 
Ocean, at the mouth of the small river Eye; 7m, 
N, Berwick-upon-Tweed, and 42 m. E. by 8. Edin- 
burgh. Pop. 1,721 in 1861, The town has gene- 
rally a thriving and respectable appearance, but 
the only public building worth notice is the parish 
church. It carries on some fishery business; but 
latterly it has greatly fallen off. "Thes harbour of 
Eyemouth lies at the corner of a bay, into which 
ships may work in and out at all times of the tide, 
or lie at anchor, sceure from all winds except from 
the N. or NE. Spacious granaries have been 
erected, in connection with the corn trade, on the 
quay ; and a large building, once used as barracks 
for soldiers, is employed as ‘® granary. Owing to 
its near vicinity to England, being the first har- 
bour on the Scotch side, Eyemouth was formerly 
famous for smuggling ; but illicit traffie has long 
disappeared, : 

Eyemouth is a place of considerable antiquity ; 
but the most important fact in its history is that 
the Duke of Somerset, in his expedition against. 
Scotland in 1547, caused a fort to be erected on a 
bold promontory to the N. of the town, the re~ 
mains of which can still be traced. The great 
Duke of Marlborough, though not otherwise con- 
nected with this place, was created Baron Eye- 

jouth by William IIT,; but the title, being 

imited to heirs male, is now extinct, 











FPABRIANO, a city of Central Italy, prov. An- 

cona, at the FE, foot of the Apennines, 30m. 
WSW, Ancona. Pop. 17,798 in 1861. The town 
has a cathedral and numerous convents, Felt 
cloth of good quality, for printers, distillers, and 
aper makers, is produced here; and it is cele- 
brated for its paper and parchment. It has been 
supposed that this was one of the first places at 
which paper from linen rags was manufactured, 
Glue and some other articles are also produced. 
It has three annual fairs, and markets twice a 
week, 

FAENZA (an, Faventia), a town of Central 
Italy, prov, Ravenna, on thé Emilian Way, at the 
junction of the canal of Zanelli with the Lamone; 
9m. NW, Forli, and 80 m. SE. Bologna, on the 
railway from Bologna to Ancona. ‘Pop. 85,392 in 
1861. The town is surrounded with walls, and 
defended by a citadel, It has four well built 





strects, leading to a square in its centre, in which ! 


are the cathedral, town-hall, new theatre, and 
many handsome private residences, with a fine 
marble fountain in the middle. he rest of the 
town consists of miserable contts and Janes. There 
are twenty-six churches, fifteen convents, two 
schools of painting, a lyceum, hospital, and two 
orphan asylums. ‘(he manufacture of a kind of 
porcelain which has derived its name (fayence) 
from this town, still continues to be carried on, 
but to a much less extent, than formerly, ‘There 
are some factories for silk fabriese and twist and 
paper mills, Its trade, which is tolerably active, 
4s facilitated by the canal, which leads to the Po- 
di-Primaro. Faenza was sacked by the Goths in 
- the sixth century; nearly ruined by the emperor 





Frederick I1.; antd_ annexed -to the popedom by | 


Julius I, in 1509, " It was the residence of ‘Tor. 





j cap. arrond,, on the Anteé, 
short. branch of the railway from Caen to Mans, 
| Pop. 8,561 in 1861, The town is built on the de- 
clivity of a hill, the summit of which is crowned 
| by its castle, nowin part a ruin, but anciently the 
residence of the dukes of Normandy, and the birth= 
place of William the Conqueror. ‘The town was 
formerly pretty well fortified, and is still sur- 
| rounded with walls. It is clean and well built 5 
| has 3 long streets, 4 squares adorned with modern 
j fountains, 3 churches, 2 hospitals, a theatre, and a 
public library with 4,000 vols, Falaise has a tri- 
bunal of original jurisdiction, and a commanal col- 
lege. Its manufactures consist of lace, tulles, and 
cotton fabrics, Its suburb of Guibray is celebrated 
i for a large fair held in it each year, from the 10th 
to the 25th August, The value of the commodi- 
| ties disposed of at this fair has been estimated at 
| 15,000,000 fr. or 600,0002, 

FALKIRK, a market town, parl. bor., and par. 
of Scotland, co, Stirling, on ‘an eminence, 8m, 
| SSW, Frith of Forth, at Grangemouth, at the SW, 
extremity of the fertile tract of land called ‘the 
| Carse of Falkirk,’ 22 m. W. by N. Edinburgh, and 
: 10m. 8. by E. Stirling, on the railway from Edin- 
| burgh to Stirling, Pop. of bor. 5,079, and of dis- 
j triet 20,576 in 1861. The district. includes Air- 
) drie, Hamilton, Lanark, and Linlithgow, as well 
as two villages within less than a mile each of the 
; town, namely, Camelon on the W., and Lauriston 
jon the E. ‘The Carron Iron Works (see CarRon) 
are within 2 m, of the town. Grangemouth, situ- 
; ated at the junction of the Forth and Clyde canal 
| with the river Carron, about } m. from the Forth, 
forms the port of Falkirk. The canal in question 
tuns past the N, extremity of Bainsford village, 
and is joined by the Tinian sane! fen Bosh. 


, 21m, SSE, Caen, on a 











, 22 belong to the town. 


‘in Scotland, 


FALKIRK 
and the Scottish Central railways pass within a 
short distance of the borough. 


Falkirk consists of one well-built street, about 
4m, in length, with various cross Janes, and of 
Grahamston and Bainsford, which stretch in a 
continnous line 1 m. to the N. The only public 
buildings are the parish church, built in 1811, with 
a steeple 130 ft. in height; the town-house, and 
chapels belonging to the Free Church, the Relief, 
Associate Synod, and the Baptists, There are 32 
schools, male and female, in the parish, of which 
There is, also, a flourish- 

school of arts, in which courses of lectures on 
different branches of science are delivered every 
winter, 

Falkirk can hardly be said to possess any manu- 
factures, There are sundry printing presses, tan- 
neries, breweries, and some small manufactories of 
pyroligneous acid, with a few muslin weavers who 
work for Glasgow manufacturers, and weave linen 
or cloth from yarn spun by families in the district, 
But the neighbourhood of the town teems with 
manufactures and other sources of employment. 
Jn addition to the Carron Works, there is the Fal- 
kirk Foundry, at the N. extremity of Bainsford, 
in which about 500 persons, young and old, are 
engaged. Near it are various extensive collieries 
which not only supply the district, but furnish, to 
a considerable extent, the Edinburgh market. 
‘There are algo saw-mills, several fiour-mills, and 
a small ship-building yard, Camelon is princi- 
pally occupied by nailers, their number varying 

rom 240 to 250. Bainsford is almost exclusively 
inhabited by the workmen belonging to the Carron 
Works and to the Falkirk Foundry. 

Falkirk is celebtated chietly for its trysts, which 
are the greatest fairs or markets for cattle of any 
‘There are three trysts annually, be- 

‘inning respectively on the 2d Tuesday of Aug., 

ept., aud Oct.: the last being by far the largest, 
They continue at least two days each time, and 
sometimes for nearly a wéek, The cattle are 
chietly from the Highlands, and sold for feeding 
in the S, of Scotland, or in England. The entire 
value of the stock annually dixposed of at these 
trysts cannot be much, if at all, under 1,000,0002, 
‘These trysts were established upwards of 200 yeurs 


0. 

‘Lhe town is of considerable antiquity, The old 
church, on the site of which the new one was 
built in 1811, was founded by Malcolm Cauenmore 
in 1057, In the valley between Falkirk and the 
Carron, a battle was fought by the Scotch, under 
Sir William Wallace, against the English, under 
Edward 1,, in which the latter prevailed, and Sir 
John Graham and Sir John Stewart fell, ‘The 
tomb of Graham, which the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen has thrice renewed, is to be scen in the 
churchyard of Falkirk. On a moor, within 4 m. 
of the town on the SW., Charles Stuart the Pre- 
tender, in 1746, gained a victory over the royal 
army, under General Hawley. Camelon was once 
a Roman station ; and near this the famous Roman 
wall began, commonly called ‘Graham’s Dyke,’ 
which was erected anno 140, in the reign of the 
emperor Antoninus Pius, and which extended 
across the island from the Carron to the Clyde, 
Falkirk was a burgh of barony till the year 1833, 
when it obtained a constitution from parliament; 
and it is now governed by a provost, three bailies, 
‘a treasurer, and seven counsellors, It returns a 
mem, to the H. of C., in union with the burghs 
of Linlithgow, Lanark, Hamilton, and Airdrie, 
and in 1865 had 1,540 registered voters, 

FALKLAND, an ancient bor. of regality of 
Scotland, co. Fife, at the N. base of the East 
Lomond Hill, 21 m. N. by W. Edinburgh, The 








FALKLAND ISLANDS a 
hill in question so far overshadows it, that the 
rays of the sun cannot reach it for about 10 weeks 
in the middle of winter. Pop. 1,142 in 1831, and 
715 in 1861. The town consists of a single street 
with some cross lanes; the houses being in many 
cases thatched, and of an antique primitive de- 
scription. Falkland is remarkable only for its 
having been a royal residence, and for the many 
historical recollections connected with it. The 
palace, which was originally a stronghold belong- 
ing to the Macduffs, thanes of Fife, was attached 
to the crown in 1424, onthe forfeiture of that 
ancient house, and became a hunting seat of the 
Scottish monarchs, It stood on the E, of the 
town; and the present, which is but a fragment 
of the original building, was erected by James V. 
This monarch died here in 1542. It was a favour- 
ite residence of his grandson, James VI, The 
last sovereign who visited it was Charles II, in 
1650, It was afterwards allowed to fall into 
decay ; but what remained of it has recently been 
renovated. In 1715, after the battle of Sheriff- 
Muir, the famous Rob Roy M‘Gregor seized on 
and garrisoned the palace with a party of the 
M‘Gregors, and successfully laid the burgh and 
country in the vicinity under contribution, Falk~ 
land was erected into‘a royal burgh by James II. 
in 1458; but it is one of four royal burghs in * 
Seotland (viz. Elie, Karlsferry, Newburgh, and 
Falkland) that were excused, on their own appli- 
cation, from sending representatives to parliament, 
owing to their poverty, or inability to afford the 
necessary expense of an election, and of support- 
ing their members when elected. They still, how- 
ever, enjoy all the other privileges of royal burghs, 
‘Falkland Wood,’ the royal park, has long dis- 
appeared, Falkland gives the title of Viscount to 
the noble family of Carey, Lord Hunsdon. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS (Fr, Malouines, Span, 
Malvinas), a group in-the 8, Atlantic belonging 
to Great Britain, consisting of about 90, or, ac- 
cording to some authorities, as many as 200, large 
aud sinall islands; between lat. 519 and 52°45’ 8., 
and long. 57° 20' and 61° 46’ W.; about 1,000 m, 
SSW, from the estuary of the La Plata, 240 m. 
NE. Tierra del Fuego, and about 7,000 m. distant. 
from London. Only two of these islands are of 
any considerable size,—the E, and W. Falklands, 
‘The greatest length of the former, NE. to SW,, is 
nearly 130 m.; greatest breadth, about 80 m, 
The latter is about 100 m, in length, by 50 m, in’ 
its greatest breadth, in the same directions, ‘Their 
united area is estimated at 13,000 sq. m. Between, 
the two main islands is Falkland Sound, whence 
the whole archipelago has derived its name: this 
channel is from 7 to 12 m, in breadth, and navi- 
gable for ships of any class; many of the smaller 
islands are situated in it. Next to E, and W. 
Faikland, the principal islands are, the Great 
Swan island on the W., Saunders, Keppel, and 
Pebble islands on the N., and the Jason isles at 
the NW. extremity of the group. A small Eng- 
lish garrison is stationed at Port Louis, at the 
head of Berkley Sound, towards the NE, extre- 
mity of E, Falkland; and the islands are further 
occupied by a few Buenos Ayrean gauchos, In- 
dians brought from the 8, American continent, 
and Europeans; and frequented by numerous: 
American, Enflish, and Freneh whalers and 
sealers; but most of them are uninhabited, and 
the pep, of the others is variable and uncertain, 

The shores of these islands are for the most part 
low, except on the W. side of the group, where 
there are many high precipitous clifis and ridges 
of rocky hills about 1,000 ft. in elevation. The 
average height of the W. is greater than that of 
the E. island; though the highest hills seem tobe 
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in the latter, where they rise to about 1,700 ft 
above the sea. All the Falklands are of a very 
irregular shape, and much indented with bays and 
inlets, Excellent harbours, easy of access, afford- 
ing good shelter, with the very best holding 
ground, abound among them, and, with due care, 
offer ample protection from the frequent gales. 
(Fitzroy, p. 246.) The sea around the-Falklands 
is mostly deep, but in general much deeper near 
the 8. and W, shores than on those of the N. The 
climate is variable, but not so much so as that of 
England, and it is said to be quite as healthy. 
The thermometer at port Louis rarely rises in 
summer above 70° Fah., or sinks in winter below 
30°: snow seldom remains on the ground more 
than 48 hours, except on the mountain tops, and 
it never freezes so hard as to produce ice capable 
of sustaining any weight. Excess of wind is the 

‘incipal evil : a region more subject to its violence, 
Both in summer and winter, it would be difficult 
to mention. The winds generally freshen as the 
sun rises, and die away with sunset; the nights 
are in general calm, and as beautifully clear and 
starlight as in tropical countries. The prevalent 
winds are westerly; E, winds are not frequent; 
gales and squalls come principally from the S, 
Rain falls more frequently than in England; but 
the showers are lighter, and the evaporation is 
quicker, Thunder-storms are unusual, Falkland 
ia the island that has been the most explored. Its 
most elevated parts are composed of a compact 
quartz rock. In the lower country, clay-slate and 
sandstone are intermixed, and are often covered by 
excellent clay fit for making bricks and earthen- 
ware. In many places very solid peat in layers, 
varying in depth from 2 to 10 feet, has been dis- 
covered; and this valuable product appears to be 
plentiful throughout the whole of the archipelago, 
where it may for ages supply the deficiency of 
timber, The soil consists priticipally of a black 
mould, from 6 in, to 2 ft. in depth; in many places, 
and especially near the foot of the hill ranges, 
there are extensive bogs. Fresh water is good and 

lentiful: there are plenty of ponds and small 

kes, but no rivulets worthy of note, Copper and 
iron have been discovered. 

The aspect of these islands is unprepoasessing ; 
but it is said that the barrenness is only apparent; 
that most of the land is abundantly fertile, and 
covered with a coarse, long, and brown, but sweet, 
grass; while, in the interior, thére are numerous 
sheltered valleys, feeding large herds of wild cattle, 
In various parts along the sea-shore, a tall sedgy 
grass called tussoch, growing to 6, or sometimes 
nearly 10 ft, in height, is plentiful; of this the 
cattle are very fond, and it is also well adapted 
for thatching buildings, and for the manufacture 
of mats and baskets. Timber of all kinds is 
wanting; and though, the contrary has been af- 
firmed, we believe that there is but little chance 
of its succeeding were the attempt made to plant 
it. Generally, both the soil and climate are un- 
suitable for corn, though it has been raised in some 
sheltered spots near Port Louis, where potatves, 
onions, turnips, carrota, and other vegetables have 
also been raised. 

Should these islands ever become the seat of a 
considerable colony, its wealth will probably be 
derived chiefly from breeding afid rearing live 
stock. For this the country is well adapted. The 
French, and afterwards the Spanish, colonists 
turned loose upon the E. Falkland a number of 
black cattle, horses, pigs, and rabbits, and goats 
and pigs have been landed upon the smaller 
islands at different periods. These animals have 
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vessels, as well as by settlers (who sometimes kilt 
awild cow merely to get the tongue), there are 
still many thousand head of all kinds, The wild 
bulls and horses are very fierce, and apt to attack 
individuals, who are never secure unless they are 
well armed, or protected by well-trained dogs, All 
the wild cattle are very large and fat. The horses 
are lightly built, and average about 14 hands 2 in, 
in height. The only formidable wild land animal 
is the warrah, or wolf-fox. This is as large as an 
English mastiff, and very fierce; according to 
Captain Fitzroy, however, it appears to be only a, 
variety of the Patagonian fox. Sea-elephants 
and seals (both fur and hair seals) abound on the 
shores in great numbers, and whales are frequent 
around the coasts, Birds and fish are amazingly 
numerous, 

Amerigo Vespucci has been commonly reputed 
the discoverer of these islands, but it is most pro- 
bable that he never saw them, They were in 
reality discovered by Davis in 1592; Hawkins 
sailed along their N. shores in 1594; and Strong, 
in 1690, anchored between the two large islands 
in the channel, which he called Falkland Sound, 
In 1600, the Jason or Sebald Islands were dis- 
covered by the Dutch, The Falklands were visited 
during the first half of the 18th century by many 
French vessels; and in 1763 they were taken pos- 
session of by France, who established a colony at 
Port Louis on the E. island, from which, however, 
they were, in 1765-67, expelled by the Spaniards, 
About the same period the English settled at Port 
Egmont, Saunders’ Island, though in 1770 they 
also were obliged to evacuate the Falklands by 
the Spaniards, A war with the latter was nearly 
the consequence of this proceeding; but in 1771 
Spain gave up the sovereignty of the islands to 
Great Britain. Not having been actually colonised 
by us, the republic of Buenos Ayres assumed in 
1820 a right to the Falklands, and a colony from 
that country settled at Port Louis, which in- 
creased rapidly, until, owing to a dispute with the 
Americans, the settlement was destroyed by the 
latter in 1831. In 1883 the British flag was again 
hoisted both at Port Louis and Port Egmont, and 
a British governor has since been continually 
resident at the former station, which, however, 
comprises, only a ruined fort, state house, and a 
few houses. Total pop., 624 in 1862. 

The possession of the Falkland Islands offers 
some advantages. They are situated in a part of 
the world where there is ‘no other colony interme- 
diate between England and Australia and New 
Zealand; the harbours are good and easy of ap- 
proach, and they go far to command the passage 
xound Cape Horn, They are capable of affording 
@ plentiful supply of live stock and good water 
to ships touching at them. The value of imports 
amounted to 11,3002 in 1856, and to 25,5842. in 
1862, The value of exports was 11,8002, in 1856, 
and 15,5564, in 1862. 

FALMOUTH, a parl, bor, and sea-port town of 
England, co. Cornwall, SW, division, hund. Ker- 
tier, on the W. side of Falmouth harbour, about 
2m. from Penryn, and 15m. NNE. the Lizard 
Point, and 310m. WSW. London by Great Western 
railway. Pop. of municipal bor. 5,709, and of parl. 
bor., incl. Penryn, 14,485 in 1861. The town is, 
on the whole, well built, There are several 
churches, the principal one being dedicated to 
Charles the Martyr, with chapels belonging to the 
Baptists, Wesleyans, Bryanites, Friends, Unita- 
rians, and Rom. Cath.; a Jews’ synagogue, a 
market-honse, town-hall, a gaol, built in 1831, 
good public reoms, a fine hail, belonging to the 

rnwali Polytechnic Society, a custom-house, a 


institutions, Ié iz lighted with gas, and has with 
its environs a cheerful and picturesque appearance; 
The inlet of. the sea, called Falmouth Harbour, is 
one of the finest asylums for shipping in England. 
Its entrance, between St. Anthony’s Head on the 
E, and Pendennis Castle on the W., is about 1m, 
in width, and it thence stretches inland about 5: 
m. Falmouth is situated on a creek on its W. 
and St. Mawes on its E. side, immediately within 
St. Anthony’s Head, 1t has deep water, and ex- 
cellent anchorage ground for the largest ships; 
they may also anchor without the harbour, having 
it in their power to retreat into it should the wind 
come to blow from the 8., which gives a great 
facility to ships getting to sea. Ships of fess 
burden unload at the quay at Falmouth. Near 
the middle of the entrance to the harbour is a 
large rock covered at high water; but a beacon 
has been erected upon it to point it out: the usual 
entrance is between this rock and St, Anthony's 
Head, on which is a lighthouse, The harbour is 
defended by Pendennis Castle on its W., and that 
of St. Mawes on its E, side. ‘The former is con- 
stracted on a rock more than 300 ft. above the 
sea. They were built by Henry VIII.; but have 
since been much improved and strengthened, The 
mail-packets for the Mediterrancan, Spain, the W. 
Indies, and S, America, were despatched from Fal- 
mouth for about a century and a half, but of late 
years they have been, for the most part, despatched 
from Southampton, which has now, in fact, be- 
come as it were an out-port of the metropolis, 
‘The exports from Falmouth include copper, tin, 
tin-plates, woollen goods, pilchards, and other 
fish; a considerable coasting trade is carried on 
between Falmouth and London, Plymouth, Jer- 
sey, Liristol, and other ports. The shipping be- 
longing to Falmouth consisted, on Jan, 1, 1864, of 
46 sailing vessels under 50, and of 94 sailing vessels 
above 50 tons: there were also 4 small steamers, 
of a total burthen of 130 tons, ‘The customs 
revenue was 9,569/. in 1859; 6,2502. in 1861; and 
6,582 in 1863, In 1850, Falmouth had 115 regis- 
tered vessels of the aggregate burden of 7,393 tons, 
Market-day, Thursday, for provisions generally. 

Previously to the late Municipal Reform Act, 

the bor, was limited to the old town, which com- 

rises only about Ralf the modern town; but its 
imits were then extended so as to embrace the 
whole town and some adjacent territory, with 
Pendennis Castle, For parliamentary purposes, 
the Reform Act added Falmouth to the bor. of 
Penryn, ‘The united bor, sends two members to 
the H. of G.: registered electors, 793 in 1865, 

It is governed by a mayor, four aldermen, and 
twelve councillors, Corporation revenue, about 
4001. a year, In the early part of the seventeenth 
century Falmouth consisted only of a few tisher- 
men’s huts: it owes its subsequent rise to the 
patronage of the Killigrew family, and the esta- 
blishment of the packets; which last was a con- 
sequence of the excellence of its harbour, and its 
situation so near the Land’s End. 

FALSTER, one of the Danish islands in the 
Baltic, separated by narrow straits from Zealand 
on the N., Moen on the NE., and Laland on the 
W. Length, N. to S., 27 m.; breadth very vari- 
able, Area 180sq.m, Pop. 26,215 in 1860. The 
surface is almost entieely flat, but it is consider- 
ably elevated above the sea, and is comparatively 
healthy, It is well watered, though, it has no 
stream deserving notice, Its S. portion, a pro- 
jecting tongue.of land, is mostly occupied by the 
-lagoon of Bottée, It is the pleasantest of all the 
Danizh islands; is richly wooded, fertile, aitd well 
cultivated, and produces so much fruit that it is 
called the ‘orchard of Denmark.’ More com is 
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grown than is required for home conmumapeion 
and flax, hemp, and hops are cultivated. ttle, 
hogs, and poultry are plentiful; bee-hives are 
numerous, honey and wax being important articles 
of produce. Turf, chalk, and building stone are 
found. Some vessels are built, but the few manu- 
factures of the island are wholly domestic: Ny- 
kiobing, on its W. side, is the principal town: it - 
has a cathedral, an ancient castle, and 1,400 in- 
habitants. 

FAMAGUSTA, a sea-port town of Cyprus, in 
what is now a bleak and barren district on the E. 
shore of the island, a little S, from the mouth of 
the Pedwa, and 40 m. E. Nicosia; lat, 35° 7’ 40” 
N., long. 33° 59’ E, It was formerly well fortified ; 
and its works, which are now dismantled, cover a 
circ. of about 2 m., and consist of a rampart and 
bastions, defended on the land side by a broad. 
ditch hewn out of the rock, The entrance to the 
harbour, which appears not to be more than from 
80 to 100 yards across, is defended on one side by 
a bastion, and on the other by a ruined’ tower, 
‘This port once admitted vessels of a considerable 
draught of water; but since its conquest by the 
Turks, sand and rubbish have been suffered to ac- 
cumulate to such an extent that none but small 
craft, now enter it in safety. The town, which is 
poor and in ruins, has numerous deserted and 
choked-up streets and decayed churches; indeed, 
for the number of the latter, Kinneir says it might 
be compared to Old Goa, though not on so superb 
a scale. In its centre are the remains of the 
Venetian palace, near the cathedral of St. Sophia, 
a respectable Gothic building, in ruins, and in 

converted into a mosque. Only a few Turk- 
ish families are found in Famagusta, most of its 
inhabitants being Greeks, During the Venetian 
régime, it was one of the most uloug, com- 
mercial, and richest towns in the Levant: Its 
ruin was compete by an earthquake in 1785, 
About 5 m, NE, are the ruins of Constanitia, occu- 
pying the site of the ancient Salamis, now called 
ski, or Old Famagusta. These ruins consist of 
the foundation of the ancient walls, about 3 or. 
4m. in circuit; with cisterns, broken columns, 
the foundations of buildings, &c., which lie scat~ 
tered along the sea-shore, and near the mouth of 
the Pedea. 

Guy of Lusignan was here crowned king of 
Cyprus, by order of Richard I., in 1191. It re- 
mained in the possession of his family till 1460, 
and then successively belonged to the house of 
Savoy and the Venetians. Selim IT. took it after 
a long and memorable siege, in 1571, when its 
gallant governor, Bregadino, met with treacherous 
aud inhuman treatment, 

FANO (an. Fanum Fortune, from a temple 
dedicated to the goddess Forturic), a sea-port 
town of Central Italy, prov. Urbino, on the 
Adriatic, at the mouth of the Metauro, and on 
the Emilian Way, 7 m. SE. Pesaro, and 29 m, 
NW. by W. Ancona, on the railway from Bologna 
to Ancona. Pop. 19,622 in 1861. The town 
presents a lofty bastioned wall towards the sea; 
and has a large square ormamented with a 
fountain and a bronze figure emblematic of the 
town; a cathedral in an enriched style of archi- 
tecture, which, like some of its other churches, 
contains paintings by Domenichino; many. con-' 
vents, a college of Jesuits, public school, public 
library, and a theatre, said to be one of the.most 
elegant in Italy. On the road te-Fossombrone is 
a triumphal arch, erected in honour of the Em- 
peror Augustus, besides some other remains of 
antiquity. Fano has some fabrics of silk stuffs 
and twist, and some trade in com and oil; but: 
its harbour admits only small vessels, It received 
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a colony under Augustus; in its vicinity the 
Romans gained an important victory over Asdru- 
bal, anno 207 B. c. It had some extensive sub- 
urbs destroyed by the Turks in 1487, 

FAREHAM, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co, Hants, on a creek at the NW. extremity 
of Portsmouth harbour; 4m. NNW. Gosport, and 
64 m, SE. London by road, and 844 m. by London 
and South Western railway. Pop. of town 4,011 
in 1861, and of par, 6,197. Area of par. 6,670 
acres, The town consists principally of one broad 
street; and has a church and several dissenting 
During the summer months, it is re- 
sorted to for sea-bathing, and has every accommo- 
dation for the convenience of visitors, It has 
manufactures of sacking, and ropes for shipping, 
which are sent to Portsmouth, and vessels of 
large burden are built, Market, Wednesday. The 
government is vested in a bailiff, 2 constables, 
and 2 ale-conners, 

FARINGDON (GREAT), a town and par. of 
England, co. Berks, partly in hund, Faringdon, 
penly in that of Shrivenham, at the base of 

‘aringdon Hill, in the vale of the White Horse; 
about 2 m, from the Isis, and 67m, W. by N. London, 
by Great Western railway. Pop. of town 2,943, and 
of par, 8,702 in 1861. Area of par. 6,910 acres. It is 
a very neat town, paved, lighted, and amply sup- 

lied with water from the noted spring of Portwell. 

‘he church is an interesting structure ; its E, end 
is of grcat antiquity; the remainder isin the Gothic 
atyle of different periods: its spire was destroyed 
during the last civil war. There is also a chapel 
of ease at Coxwell, in the par., and a dissenung 
chapel in the town; a national school for 200 
children, and an infant school. Market, Tuesday, 





ak one for corn; fairs, February 13, Whit- 
Tuesday, October’29, for horses, fat cattle, and 
pigs. Statute fairs are also held the Tuesday 
te fore and after Okl Michuelmas~lay, The chief 


trade of the town is in bacon, several thousand 
pigs being annually killed by its butchers. Its 
Position at the junction of 2° main lines of road 
also occasions a good deal of business and activity, 
The line of the Great Western railway passes 
within 3 m. of the town, 

FARNHAM, a town and par. of England, co, 
Surrey, lund. Farnham; 88 m. SW. London by 
road, and 404 m. by London and South Western 
railway, Pop. of town, 3,926, and of par. 9,278 
in 1861, Area of par, 10,510 acres, The town, 
situated near the Wey, on the main line of road 
from London to Southampton, consists of two 
principal streets, with a market-place at their in- 
tersection, and.some smaller streets, It is paved, 
lighted, and well supplied with water, from springs 
in the neighbouring. hills, conveyed by pipes to 
a large reservoir in the town, “The ‘church, a 
spacious building in the later Gothic style, was 
formerly a chapel belonging to Waverley Abbey, 
in the vicinity, ‘There are also several dissent- 
ing chapels; almshouses for eight poor people, 
founded in 1619, and endowed with lands pro- 
ducing 801. a year ; a free grammar-school, with an 
endowment producing 304 a year, and a national 
school supported by subscription, Market, Thurs- 
day ; it was formerly one of the largest corn markets 
in the kingdom, and is still a considerable oat 
market, Fairs, Huly Thursday, Juhe 24, and No- 
vember 18, for horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs. ‘The 
town was anciently noted for its cloth manufac- 


_ ture, but this is quite extinct. It is now celebrated 


principally for its hops, those produced in the vi- 
cinity being of a very superior quality. On the 
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Farmham, which was a bor. by prescription, re- 
turned two mems. to the H. of ., from 4 Edward 
HL, to 38 Henry VL, subsequent to which the pri- 
vilege has not been exercised. It received two 
charters from the bishop of Winchester, but vir- 
tually lost the distinction of being a bor. from 
about 1790, or earlier, Petty sessions for the div. 
are held in Famham, and there is also a court for 
recovery of debts under 40s., which sits every third 
week, Farnham Castle, on a hill N. of the town, 
is a residence of the bishops of Winchester, and 
contains a good library and some valuable paint- 
ings: it is surrounded by an extensive park, in 
which is an avenue nearly 1 m, in length, com- . 
manding a beautiful prospect, and much resorted 
to as a public promenade. It stands on the site of 
a castle built during the reign of king Stephen, by 
his brother Henry of Blois, and was built subse- 
quently to the Restoration, Some interesting re- 
mains also exist in the vicinity of the abbey of 
Waverley, founded in 1128, for Cistercian monks, 
and subsisting till the general dissolution under 
Henry VIII, when its annual revenue was esti- 
mated at 174/, 8s, 3d. There is a handsome mo- 
dern mansion contiguous to the site, amidst fine 
park scenery, 

FARO, a sea-port city of Portugal, on the 8, 
coast of the prov. of Algarve, cap. comarca of same 
name, on the Valfermosa, near its mouth; 45 m, 
ESE. Lagos, and 20 m. WSW. Tavira; lat, 36° 
59’ 24”'N., long. 12° 3118” E, Pop. 9,150 in 1858, 
‘The town is surrounded with wall , said to have 
been constructed by the Moors, and is well built, 
the streets being wide, and the houses good, and, 
to appearance, mostly new, It has a cathedral, 
four convents, a house of charity, seminary, mili- 
tary hospital, custom-house, and arsenal. It ig 
the seat of a curregidor for the comarca, a mnilitary 

vernor, of a bishopric, transferred thither from 
Silves in 1580; and of town and district judicial | 
courts, The harbour is shallow and inconvenient ; 
but it has a good roadstead, formed by three 
islands, opposite the mouth of the river, It exports 
figs, raisins, almonds, dates, and other dried fruits, 
oranges, lemons, wines, cork (the produce of its 
territory), sumach, baskets, and anchovies, Many 
of the inhab. are fishermen, This town received 
its first pop. from the city of Osonova, which stood 
not far distant, destroyed by the Moors on their 
entrance into the country. “It was raised to the 
rank of a city by John ITI, in the 16th century. 

FAROE, FEROE, or FAROE ISLANDS, a 
group of 22 islands belonging to Denmark, in the 
Northern Ocean ; between lat, 61° 15’ and 62° 21’ 
N,, and long. 6° and 8° W.; about 185 m, NW. 
the Zetland Isles, and 820 m. SE. Iceland. The 
principal island, Stromoe, in the centre, is 27 m. 
long by about 7 broad ; the other chief islands are 
Osterve, Vaagoe, Bordoe, Sandoe, and Suderoe, 
‘Total area, 495 sq.m. Pop. 8,812 in 1860. Only 
17 islands of the group are inhabited, ‘ The shores 
are everywhere bold and precipitous ; and though 
there are numerous harbours, most of them are 
beset with rocks, or exposed to the violence of the 
winds and waves, so that they afford safe anchor- 
age only in the summer, The whole surface of 
the land is a succession of hills, the highest. of 
which, Skoelling in Stromoe, is 2,240 ft, in elova- 
tion, (Landt.) There are no valleys of any ex- 
tent, neither are there any streams but such as 
are generally fordable throughout the year; small 
fresh-water lakes exist in several of the islands, 
the largest of which, in Vaagoe, is about 2 m, in- 
circ, Climate very variable: but. notwitheread_ 
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mote than. eight days at-a time. Rain and fogs | in the Sth century; since the union of Norway 
ate very prevalent, and the islands suffer greatly | with Denmark, in the 14th century, they have 
from the violence of the winds and storms. Prin-} belonged to the latter country. 
cipal rocks, granitic trap, felspar, and clay-slate ; FARS, or FARSISTAN, a prov. of Persia, 
basalt in columns is frequent, peat and coal are|which, by the change of the s into p, has, in 
abundant, and traces of iron, copper, and some European languages, given its name to the whole 
other metals, besides opal, chalcedony, and zeolite, | country in the S, part of which it is situated ; be- 
are found. Soil very thin, being no more than | tween Tat. 279 40’ and 32°.N., and long. 49° 30° 
4 ft. in depth even at fhe bottoms of the yal- | and 55° E., having N. the prov. Irak, E, that of 
leys, and, to render it productive, jit must gene-| Kerman, S, Laristan and the Persian Guif, and 
rally be manured pretty highly; the proportion | W. the latter sea and Khuzistan: length, N. to 
of cultivated to uncultivated land is only about | S., nearly 300 m.; breadth 200 m. Area, perhaps 
1 to 60. Some barley is grown, but neither oats about 55,000 sq. m. Pop. uncertain. A moun- 
nor rye will come to ‘much perfection ; and what | tain chain, which is a continuation of Mount 
‘corn ig grown has to be dried under cover by Zagros, extends from NW. to SE., through this 
means of fires, Most of the supply of corn is | prov., dividing it into the hot and cold regions 
therefore brought from Denmark. Turnips and | (Germaseer and Sirhud); the former of which, 
potatoes succeed pretty well, and are important | the smaller division, extends with a variable 
articles of food, As might be expected, agricul-| breadth inland along the whole coast ; while the 
ture is very backward, and is principally carried Jattereomprises most of the N., E.,and mountainous 
on by the spade, Hay is one of the chief vege-| parts of the prov, ‘The mountain ranges in some 
table products; there is no timber of any descrip- ) places rise from 2,500 to 3,000 ft, above the sea; 
tion, The chief wealth of the inhab. is in their | they are interspersed with numerous plains from. 
flocks of sheep, of which a peasant often possesses | 15 to 100 m, in Jength, though seldom more than 
~ from 200 to 300 head ; next to their flesh, they from 8 to 10 m.in breadth, These plains are in ge- 

are chiefly valuable for their wool ‘and fat; the | neral fertile, sufficiently well watered, and agora 
ewes are never milked, The wool, which is coarse, abundance of pasturage and wood; some of them 
is principally used in the domestic manufacture of | are tolerably well cultivated, but they are, for the 
jose and cloth. ‘Phe cows are small, and no care | most part, and particularly to the N. and W., des- 
istaken to improve the breed ; every peasant is the | titute of inhabitants. In the E. part of the prov. 
owner of at least one. The horses are small, and the plains are of greater extent, the soil is more 
used only for burdens, the steepness of the coun- | sandy, and water is less plentiful. The central 
try not admitting of their being employed for | mountain chain divides the rivers into these which 
draught. Hogs are rarely kept. As great num- flow into the Persian Gulf, and those discharging 
bers of ‘sea-fowl, valuable alike for their flesh and | themselves into Lake Bakteghan. The principal 
their feathers, build round the coast, fowling is an | of the former is the Tab (an. Arosis), and of the 
important pursuit. Yt is also an extremely ha-} latter the Bendermeer, or rather Bund-emeer (an. 
zardous one, and requires great nerve and dex-) the Cyrus or Arazes). 
terity. The rocks are in many paris so precipitous | — Besides the Lake Bakteghan, which is 70m. in 
that the fowlers have to be let down from the | circ. there are several other lakes, the chief of 
summit, by a rope 100 or 200 fathoms in length. | which is in the neighbourhood of Shiraz, These, 
Jn the most inaccessible places the fowls are fre- | as well as some of the rivers, are salt, the soil of 
quently so tame that they may be taken by the | Fars being strongly impregnated with that mi- 
hand; but elsewhere they are taken by a net neral; and the bed of the lake Bakteghan affords 
thrown over them by the fowler. Sealing, whaling, | in summer, when it is nearly dry, great quantities 
and fishing also employ a good many hands in the | of fine salt. The climate of the hot region is 
season. Manufactures almost. wholly domestic ; unhealthy; fevers, ophthalmia, and other dis- 
the chief are those of coarse woollen fabrics, woven | eases are prevalent; famine for want of rain. is 
by a loom of the yudest kind, and knit woollen | not uneommon, and the people are poor, and live 
stockings, Hats, combs, furniture, and other arti- | wretchedly in mud huts. In the cold region, on 
- cles of prime necessity are made, and good boats | the contrary, the climate is temperate and healthy, 
built in many places; dyeing, fulling, and tan-} and agriculture is not in so bad a state as in some 
ning, are also conducted in the country. Principal | other provs. of Persia. The E., though less highly 
exports,-hose, tallow, fish, train oil, feathers, | favoured than some other parts of Fars, is that 
skins, and butter : imports,—corn, pulse, bread, | best cultivated; and great quantities of the finest 
malt, spirits, colonial produce,. iron, lead, gun-| tobacco are raised there. A great deal of corn, 
powder, lime, bricks, timber, tar, glass, linen cloth, | and especially rice, dates, raisins, and various 
ehoes, and books, Abbut 100,000 pairs of hose are | other fine fruits; opium, saffron, hemp, cotton, 
exported annually. Barley bread, dried meat, fish, | &c., are among the chief agricultural products ; 
soup of oatmeal, fat, and water, milk, and turnips, | silk is produced; the cactus feeding the cochineal 
, compose the chief articles of food, The people are is plentiful; and great numbers of roses are cul- 
of Scandinavian origin, and speak a dialect similar | tivated for the manufacture of attar, The wine 
to old Danish, js of a rather superior quality, and that of Shiraz 
‘These islands have a civil governor, called | has attained, perhaps, more celebrity than it de~ 
amtmann, a judge or landvoght, and a provost with | serves. “Many cattle and sheep are reared; the 
superior authority in religious matters, ‘The | horses, asses, and camels are good; fish, game, 
country is,divided into 7 parishes and 39 congre- and other wild animals, are abundant. There are 
ations. ‘The only town is Thorshavn, at the | said to be mines of lead and iron, and quarries.of 
-8E, end of Stromoe, which is defended by a fort, |} marble and a®abaster; borax is obtained, and - 
‘and has about 1,600 inhab, The land partly be-| there are some very productive springs of naph~ 
Jongs to the inhab., and partly to the crown; the| tha. The inhab. are, generally speaking, among 
public revenue, derived from the royal domains, | the most civilised and industrious in Persia, They 
quit rents, taxes on flocks and fisheries, is paid | manufacture fine woollen, ailk, and cotton stuffs, 
mostly in kind, There are no schools, except one camel skins &c., for exportation, The trade is’ 
jn Thorshavn; but most of the pop. possess the | principally with Hindostan. Chief towns, Shiraz, 
mdiments of education, The Faroe isles are sup-| the cap. Bushire, Firozabad, Dareb-jerd, Ka- 
posed to have been discovered by the Norwegians | zeroun, Bender-rigk, &c.. In this prov. are also the 
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ruins of Persepolis, Pasarga, and Shakpoor, Fars 
was the ancient patrimony and kingdom of Cyras 
the Great, previously to his foundation of the Per- 
sian empire. 

FAVERSHAM (formerly Feversham), a bor., 
par., and sea-port town ‘of England, co. Kent, 
lathe of Seray, hund. Faversham; 45 m. SE. by 
S. London by road, and 48 m. by London, Chat- 
ham and Dover railway. Pop, of bor. 5,858, and 
of par. 6,383 in 1861, Area of par, 2,270 acres, 
The town, situated near a branch of the Swale, 
and within 4m, of the old road from London to 
Dover, consists chiefly of two irregular streets, 
crossing at right angles, with a market-place and 
town-hall at the point of intersection, A suburb 
called Brent Town consists of cottages built within 
a recent period; and Ospringe Street, on the above 
Jine of road, is another suburb. The village of 
Preston is also quite contiguous. Faversham is 
paved and lighted. The church, a spacious struc~ 
ture, with a fine tower and spire, was rebuilt in 
1766, on the site of a structure of the reign of Ed- 
ward HI. There are also several dissenting chapels ; 
a free grammar school, founded by Flizabeth, for 
8 boys; and 2 other free schools, one for 12 boys, 
the other for a like number of girls; almshouses 
for 12 poor people; a theatre, and assembly rooms. 
Marker, Wednesday and Saturday; fairs, Feb. 
25., Aug, 12. There are gunpowder mills in the 
vicinity belonging to private individuals, but the 
government mills have been discontinued. At 
present the oyster fishery forms the most impor- 
tant staple of the place, and is conducted by a 
vileged company, admission to which is ob- 
tained by birth, or apprenticeship to a member; 
but the claimant must be a married man. There 
belonged to the port on the Ist of Jan, 1864, 208 
sailing vessels of under 50, and 183 sailing vessels 
of above 50 tons, besides two smal! steamers of 
22 tons, ‘The bor., since the Municipal Reform 
Act, is governed by 4 aldermen and 12 counsellors, 
Average annual corporation revenue, 1,000 The 
limits of the old borough (which did not com- 
prise the entire town) have been extended so as 
to include that and the whole of Ospringe Street, 
There is a court: of requests for debts under 40s., 
and a union workhouse. 

FAYAL, one of the Azores, which see. 

FAYOUM, a famous valley and prov. of Central 
Egypt, anciently.the nome of Arsinoé. At about 
16 m, WSW. Benisonef: there is a depression in 
the Libyan or most westerly of the two chains, 
which accompany the Nile out of Nubia. From 
this gorge—about 6 m, in length—the hills di- 
verge, making a circular bend to the W, and N,, 
and enclose the valley of Faioum ; which is of an 
oval figure, and forms a low table-land, gradually 
sloping towards the N. and 8.; the N. depression 
occupied by the Birket-el-Kerin (the lake Meeris 
of the ancients), and the §. depression by lake 
Garah. Thus, unlike other basins, the valley of 
Faioum has its greatest depressions, not in the 
middle, but at the sides; its central portion form- 
ing a low, slightly convex plateau, extending 
towards the W. Upon this culminating line runs 
an arm of the great canal of Egypt, the Bahr Zusef 
(given out at the narrow pass ‘mentioned above), 
which at a short distance from Medinet-el-Faioum, 
the capital of the province, spreatis out into va- 
rious smail.branches, and gives a fertility to the 
valley which, though comparatively great, has 
been much overrated by some travellers. Faioum 





‘is about 40 m. in length from E. to W., and 30m, 


in breadth from N. to §. 

Towns, Villages, and Canals,—At the entrance of 
the ravine, which affords the ouly communication 
between this isolated province and the Nile. stand 
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the village of Ilahoun, on the NE. Bank of the ; 
canal, and the. town of Hawarah-el-Kebyr, on ita 
SW. bank, connected by a bridge of three arches, 
and provided with a number of reservoirs to regu- 
late the masses of water during the inundation, 
Near Ilahoun is a dilapidated pyramid 60 ft. high, 
with a base of 197 ft, square, consisting of calca~ 
reous stone, that supports a pile of unbaked bricks, 
At the other extremity of the gorge, where the 
valley fairly opens, is Hawarah-el-Sogair, near to 
which two ancient branches of the Bahr Jusef 
diverge in opposite directions, The waters of the 
main canal are turned into these branches by means 
of bridge-dykes, built upon foundations above the 
ordinary level of the stream, so that at high water 
the current of the Nile continues its course through 
the arches; but these canals are so encumbered 
with mud that their waters never reach the lake 
except during the inundation. Between El Sogair 
and Medinet-el-Faioum are strewed the remains of 
the celebrated Labyrinth, consisting of, first, a brick 
pyramid, 122 yds. square and 197 ft, high} under 
which the French discovered a subterranean pas- ~ 
sage, a sarcophagus, and a salt spring ; secondly, 
the remains of a temple to the E, of the pyramid, 
presenting the fragments of huge columns of 
granite, with several sepulchral excavations, A 
large mass of ruins are buried in earth and rubbish, 
and have never been explored; the whole forming 
an oblong parallelogram 984 ft. in len; th, with 
nearly as great a breadth. Among another series 
of ruins, to the N. of Medinet, an occupying an 
area of about 24 m., Belzoni found two immense 
stone pedestals, to which the name of ‘ Pharaob’a 
feet’ have been given; various granite statues, 
some wrought iron, and a quantity of half melted 
glass. At some distance from these stands a 
syenite obelisk with a circular top, and though 
43 ft, high, is covered with a profusion of seulp- 
tures. A portion of these remains are believed to 
have belonged to the Labyrinth, but most of them 
to the ancient city of Arsinde, now replaced by 
Medinet-el-Fatoum, This capital is divided by a 
branch of the Bahr-el-Wady into two parts, con- 
nected by five bridges, and much of it is built of 
the remaius of the ancient city. In 1824 Medinet 
contained 6,000 inbab., partly Copts and partly 
Moslems, It is the residence of the provincial 
governor, Some ruins at a short distance from the 
E, point of Birket-cl-Kerfin accord very nearly 
with the ancient Bacchis or Banchis. 18m, WNW. 
of the village of Nazleh, and 3 m. from the Jake, 
stands a temple, known as Kasr-Kerfin, 94 ft, 
long, and 63 ft. high, with 14 chambers, having on 
either side a long passage whose end wall is divided 
into three narrow cells, (Wilkingon’s Topog, of 
Thebes, pp: 352, 353,) Jongard penetrated one of 
these avenues, and, finding tt skilfully adapted for 
the conveyance of the voice, inferred that it was 
designed for the utterance of oracles, ‘This temple 
is manifestly of Roman origin, as is a smaller one 
180 paces to the SE. of it. “We pass over the less 
noticeable villages of Faioum, of which there are 
altogether not quite 70. (Encyel. Britannica, art, 
‘Egypt ;’ Ritter’s Africa, vol, iii, p. 35-50, French 
edition ; Letronne’s Nouv. Annales des Voyages, 
vi. pp. 133-154; Belzoni’s Researches, &., i, 
145, &c,) 

Lake Meris.—According to the statement of . 
Herodotus, confirmed by that of other historians, 
this lake occupied in his time a large proportion 
of the valley, having a circumference of 450 m, 
(8,600 stadia), and a maximum depth of 150 ft, 
‘The basin was filled by the waters of the Nile 
conducted to it by canals, for it had no springs. 
‘The statement as to the size of the lake in an. 
rd haste: 
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tracted dimensious: the supply of water has been 
radually lesseneii by the taising of the bed of the 
Nite, and by the filling up of the lakes and canals, 
so that very little reaches it at present, even 
during the inundation; not enough to counter- 
vail the copious evaporation which in this hot 
climate is continually going on. Hence, last 
century, the lake was 50 m, long and 10 m. broad 
(Pococke’s Travels, i. 62), whereas it is now only 
30 m, long and 6 m, broad in the middle or widest 
part. Herodotus states that the Lake Mceris was 
artificially excavated by order of the king whose 
name it bears; but by this he no doubt referred to 
the excavation of the canals by which the lake was 
filled, and perhaps also to some excavations made 
in the lake itself. He says that for six months 
the waters flowed from the Nile to the lake, and 
that during the other six months they flowed 
from the lake to the river; but the level of the 
lake must always have been too low for the waters 
to have returned to the Nile; while that of the 
canals does so to thisday. (Herod., lib. ii. § 149; 
~Encye, Brit., art. ‘Egypt;’ Wilkinson's Topog., 
‘Thebes,’ p. 351.) 

‘The Labyrinth.—This extraordinary structure 
is said by Herodotus, by whom it was visited, to 
have surpassed all the works of the Greeks, in- 
cluding the temples of Ephesus and of Samos, and 
to have been superior even to the pyramids. 
(Lib, ii, §°148,.) It was divided into 12 courts, 
corresponding to the 12 nomes or provinces into 
which Egypt was then distributed, and is said to 
have contained 3,000 apartments, 1,500 above, 
and as many below ground. Herodotus visited 
those above ground, and speaks of them from his 
own observation, but he was refused admittance to 
the others, and informed that they were used as 
sepulehres for the sacred crocodiles, and the kin; 
who had constructed the edifice. (Ui supra.) 
‘The different chambers were connected by an 
infinite number of winding passages, so artfully 
contrived as to give the structure its name, The 
ceilings, walls, and pillars were of the whitest 
marble, all adorned with sculpture. In fact, one’s 
belief is almost staggered by the accounts of this 
extraordinary edifice; and nothing less than the 
authority of the venerable father of history could 
have made us believe in the existence of such a 
structure, (For farther information as to this ex- 
traordinary plan, see the notes to Larcher's Hero- 
dotus, tom. ii, 494-505, 2d ed.) There can be 
little question that the ruins strewed about near 
Medinet, and between it and El Sogair, are those 
of the Labyrinth, though the position of Kasr 
Kerfin was assigned to it by early European tra- 
vellers. 

Faioum is chiefly inhabited by two branches of 
the Sammaton tribe of: Arabs from the W. states 
of Barbary, who were able at the end of the last 
century to supply 2,970 soldiers. (Girard, ‘sur 
les Habits de Faioum,’ Dese. de YEgypte, tome iii, 
p. 850.) Near the. capital large quantities of 
Toses are cultivated, which are converted into 
rose water of a highly esteemed quality. The land 
capable of cultivation in Faioum has been esti- 
mated at.450 sq. m., of which scarcely the half is 
at present tilled. 

FECAMP, a sea-port town of France, dép. 
Seine Inférieure, cap. cant., between two ranges 
of hills, at the mouth of a small river of the same 

» name, 48 m, NW. Rouen, on a short branch line 
of the Rouen-Havre railway. Pop, 12,241 in 
4861, The town consists of little more than a 
main street, not well built, but upwards of 2 m, 
in length from the church to the port. The 
church, a handsome edifice, is the sole remaining 
part of a celebrated abbey, founded by Richard L., 
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duke of Normandy, in 988, and destroyed during 
the revolution. Fecamp has an exchange, hos- 
pital, chamber of commerce, and a gratuitous 
school of navigation. Its port, though small, is 
one of the best on the Channel; and it has been 
very greatly improved by the construction of an 
inner port, with a fine quay, and a magnificent: 
lighthouse. It has two roadsteads: the Great 
Road, lying opposite to Cricquebceuf, about 2m. 
off shore, with thirteen fathoms, and a good clay 
bottom, mixed with sand; the Little Road lies off 
the W. side of the harbour, and has from ten to 
seven fathoms, It manufactures cotton yarn, 
linen fabrics, segmen’s shoes, hardware, rape-seed 
oil, candles, and soda; and has sugar refineries, 
tanneries, and building docks, It also fits out 
vessels for the cod, mackerel, and herring fisheries, 
and is an entrepét for colonial produce, salt, and 
brandy. The air of this town is celebrated for its 
parity, its men for their healthy appearance, and 
its women for their beauty. 

FELEGYHAZA, a town of Hungary, between 
the Danube and Theiss, cap, distr. of Little Cu- 
mania, on the read between Pesth and Tcmeswar, 
65 m. SE, the former. Pop. 19,420 in 1857. The 
town has a Roman Catholic church and gymna- 
sium; and a court of justice, in which the ar- 
chives of the distr. are preserved. Some Roman 
antiquities have been discovered in its neighbour- 
hood. he country round produces corn, wine, 
fruit, &c., and large cattle markets are held in the 
town, 

FELIPE-SAN, formerly JATIVA, or XA-~ 
TIVA (an. Satabis), a town of Spain, Valencia, 
cap, prov. of same name, on the declivity of a bill, 
near the confluence of the Montesa and Albayda, . 
44 m.S, by W. Valencia, and 195 m. SE, Madrid, 
on the railway from Valentia to Alicante, Pop. 
15,747 in 1857, The town is well built, and sup- 
plied with public fountains, It has a cathedral, 8 

r. churches, 10 convents, a hospital, and an asy- 
lum for widows. The ancient city stood on the sum- 
mit of the hill, near the foot of which the modern 
town is built, It had a strong fortress; and 
having been a Roman station, contained some 
Toman edifices, as well as others erected by the 
Mooss, all of which are now in ruins, Inglis, 
speaking of the latter, says, ‘The magnificence 
and extent of the Moorish remains struck me 
with astonishment, even after having seen the 
Alhambra, These crown the hill that rises imme- 
diately behind the city ; this hill is twice the height 
of that upon which the Alhambra stands, and the 
remains at San Felipe are also greatly more ex- 
tensive, They are not, indeed, like the Alhambra, 
in preservation, nor do they present the terraces, 
and arches, and columns, that at once point out 
its Moorish origin; but they are seen covering the 
summit of a mountain ridge, 1,000 or 1,200 ft, 
high, and presenting in fine relief, against the sky, 
an irregular line of not less than two miles in ex- 
tent of massive and imposing ruins.’ (Spain in 
1830, ii. 243.) In 1706, during the war of the 
succession, Xativa, after it had held out a long 
time against the French, was taken and burned; it 
was rebuilt on its present site by Philip V., who 
gave it his own name, ‘The Moorish style, how- 
ever, which prevailed in the former city, seems to 
characterise the, edifices and manners of the pre- 
sent one. ‘Passing along the streeta, I obseryed 
many signs of Moorish days, more than either in 
Seville or Granada: in a court-yard which I en-+ 
tered, mistaking it for that of the-posada, I no- 
ticed that the walls were arabesque; and looking 
in at the doors of the shops and houses, I scarcely 
saw a single person seated upon 4 chair, or even 
upon a stool; every one was squatted upon a miat,’ 
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(Inglis, ubi supra.) San Felipe has no manufac- 
tures; alll its inhabitants are said to find employ- 
ment, and subsistence from its contiguous Auerta, 
or irrigated valley. 

FELIPE (SAN), a town of the repub. of Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, dep. Venezuela, on the Yragui, 
not far from the Gulf of Triste, and 136 m, W. by 
S. Caracas. Pop. estim. at 6,000, The town is 
regularly laid out with wide and straight streets, 
and has a good parish church, Cocoa, cotton, in- 
digo, coffee, &c., grow abundantly in its neigh- 
bourhood, and are the chief articles of export. Its 
climate is, however, oppressive, damp, and un- 
healthy. 

FELTRE (an, Feltria). a town of Austrian Italy, 
prov. Belluno, on a hill at the foot of the Alps, 
and near the junction of the Colmeda with the 
Piave, 16 m. SW. Belluno. Pop. 5,450 in 1837. 
The town is partially fortified, and is tolerably 
well built; streets broad and well paved. It has 
a handsome markct-place, a cathedral, many other 
churches, an episcopal gymnasium, a seminary of 
theology and philosophy, a hospital, and an’ or- 

han asylam, It has silk twist and some wax- 
Preaching factories; and trades in silk, wine, and 
oil. the produce of the adjacent territory. 

FERMANAGH, an inland co. of Ircland, prov. 
Ulster, having S, Cavan, K. and N. Monaghan, 
Tyrone, and Donegal, and W. Leitrim. Area, 
471,348 acres. Extent of arable land, in sq. m., 
452 in 1841; 526 in 1851; and 540 in 1861. Of 
the total area, above 100,000 acres are unimproved 
bog and mountain, and 48,797 water, principally 
consisting of Lough Erne. This, which properly 
consists of two lakes, joined by a deep and winding 
channel, is a noble shect of water, It stretches 
the whole length of the co., which it divides into 
two neatly equal portions, See inne (Lovei), 
Surface varied, and in general better wooded than 
most Irish cos. Farms of all sizes; but the great 
majority very small. In the N. part of this co., 
agriculture is in a forward state ; but, elsewhere, it 
is very backward: a good many cattle are bred on 
the high grounds, (ats, barley, wheat, flax, and 

jotatoes are the principal crops. Tron ore is found 
in different places. Manufactures unimportant, 
Fermanagh contains 8 baronies and 18 parishes, 
and sends 3 mems, to the imperial parliament, viz, 
2 for the co., and 1 for the bor. of Euniskillen, 
which is the principal. Reg. electors fur co, 4,672 
in 1862, The pop, amounted to 156,852 in 1841; 
to 116,441 in 1851; and to 105,768 in 1861, The 
decrease of pop. was 25°76 per cent, between 1841 
and 1851, and 9°17 between 1851 and 1861. 

FERMO (an. Firmum Picenum), a city of Central 
Italy, prov. Ascoli, on a hill about 3 m. from the 
Adriatic, and 32m. SSE, Ancona, Pop. 18,996 in 
1861, The town is surrounded by a wall, of little 
importance as a means of defence; and has a ca- 
thedral, 10 other churches, 15 convents, a palace, 
built by Jerome Honaparte, a university founded 
in 850, and 2 fine collections of statuary and 
paintings. The harbour on the Adriatic, called 
Porto di Fermo, is smalt, and frequented only by 
a few trading vessels. ‘The exports consist chiefly 
of com, silk, and woollen cloth: it has an annual 
fair, lasting from August 18 to Sept. 5. Fermo is 
the seat of an archbishopric, and of a court of 
primary jurisdiction, with appeal fo a superior tri- 
bunal at Macerata. It was founded by the Sa- 
bines, before Rome existed; and colonised by 
the Romans towards the beginning of the first 
Punie war, and has been plundered by Alaric, 
Attila, and other barbarian chiefs; it, however, 
continued during a blockade of 11 years to hold 
out against Alboin, and was only obliged, through 
-famine, to yield to his successor, Antharis, Since 
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the 8th century it has, with few intermissions, be« 
longed to the see of Rome. till it came to form part. 
of the new kingdom of Italy in 1860, Lactanting 
and Galeazzo Sforza were both natives of Fermo, 

FERMOY, an inland town of Ireland, co. Cork, 
prov, Munster, on the Blackwater, 118 m. SW. 
Dublin, on a branch of the Great Southern and. 
Western railway. Pop. 6,976 in 1881, and 8,705 
in 1861, the Cath. being to the Protest. in the 
proportion of about § to 1. The town which, till 
1791, was but a station for carriers, consists of a 
square, and several well-built. streets on each side 
the river, which is here crossed by a fine bridge : 
its rapid improvement is owing to its having been 
made a military dépét during the last war with 
France. It has a par. church and a R, Catholic 
chapel, both spacious and elegant buildings, a 
convent, a Methodist meeting-house, several large 
schools, and a court-house ; a workhouse, which 
was formerly tumed into barracks for 3,000 men. 
Races are held annually in the neighbourhood, 
‘There are extensive flour-mills ; and a considerable * 
trade in flour and agricultural produce, mostly 
sent to Youghal, whence coal and other produce 
is received in return, There are also two paper- 
millsand a brewery ; duty is paid, on the average, on 
22,000 bushels of malt, and the town is the centre 
of a considerable retail trade, Markets on Satar- 
days ; fairs on 21st June, 20th August, and 7th 
November. General sessions are held in January; 
petty sessions every Monday. 

FERNANDEZ. See JuaN Fernanprz, 

FERNANDO-DE-APURE (SAN), a town of 
the repub, Venezuela, Colombia, dép. Orinoco, on 
the Apure, near its junction with the Portuguesat 
164m, E. by N. Varinas. Estimat. pop. 8,000. 

JERNANDO-PO, an island in the Bight’ of 
Biafra, 20 m, from the African coast, about 40 m, 
in length by 20 m. in breadth,. now abandoned, 
but formerly occupied by Great Britain, it having 
been sclected as a military and naval station from 
its supposed salubrity and from the facilities af 
| forded by its sitnation for the suppression of the 
illicit slave trade, ‘Tt is about 120m, in cire., 
and, like the adjacent part of the mainland, is 
exceedingly mountainous; Clarence Peak, the 
most elevated point, attaining the height of se- 
yeral thousand feet (10,700 ft.). The S, extremity 
is also intersected by several steep mountains, 
varying from 1,000 to 3,000 ft,, which, with the 
intervening valleys, are covered with dense forests 
of large and valuable timber, and watered by nu- 
merous rivulets. The wet season commences at 
the latter end of May, and continues till the end 
of November: the annual quantity of rain and the 
temperature are much the same as at the other 
stations on the coast. The sea breeze is lar, 
but the land breeze generally deficient, being 
intercepted by the high range of mountains on 
the mainland, 

‘Clarence Town, the principal settlement (on 
the N, side of the island), lies in lat, 8° 53’ N., 
long. 7° 40° E., and is built close to the sea upon 
an elevated plain from 160 to 200 ft. in height, 
embracing two small peninsulas, Point William 
and Point Adelaide, with a semicircular space 
extending about a mile in length, and forming a 
cove well adapted for shipping. All the ground 
in the immediate vicinity is covered with forest 
trees and jungle, except to the extent of about 6 
sq. m., which was partially cleared on the forma- 
tion of the settlement. The soil, which is gene- 
rally argillaceous, resting on a bed of freestone, 
gives proofs of abundant fertility when cultivated, 
The water, both of spring and brook, is of the 
best quality, and there are no marshes in the 
vicinity, the hilly nature of the ground not ad- 
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mitting of their formation.’ At this settlement 
part of a company of black troops i 
the Royal African corps was stationed, with some 
civil officers of government, in 1827-28; and a! 
number of Earopean mechanics went out in those 
and the succeeding years to aid in the erection of ; 
barracks and other buildings. But the climate 
was soon found to be quite as pestiferous as that ! 
of the other settlements on this part of the African i 
coast, Most Europeans were attacked by fever, | 
and the instances of recovery were very rare, In 
consequence, the detachment of troops was with- ; 
drawn in 1834, and from this date Femando Po 
ceased to be a military station, (Tulloch’s Re- 
port on the Sickness of the Troops in Western 
Africa, p. 121.) 

FERNEY, a village of France, dép, Ain, 6 m. 
StE. Gex, and 5m. NW Geneva. Pop, 1,166 in 
1861, Ferney is indebted not merely @or its 
celebrity, but even existence, to its having been | 
for a lengthened period the residence of one of 
the greatest writers of modern tim Voltaire 
purchased this estate in 1758, ‘The seigniory en- 
yeved an exemption from ail public taxes and 

"burdens; but it would seem that Voitaire wished 
to establish himself in this retreat, not so much 
from its enjuying the privilege now mentioned, 
and its agreeable situation, as from the facili 
which its vicinity to Geneva afforded of placi 
himself in’a safe asylum in the event of any 
measures being taken to interfere with his freedom. 
Voltaire conferred the greatest advantages on 
Femey. Out of a paltry village, consisting of a 
fow miserable cottages, he constructed a neat little 
town, in which ‘he established a colony of indus- 
trious artizans, principally consisting of watch- 
makers, from Geneva; he also rebuilt the church ; 
drained and planted the adjoining grounds; de- 
fended his vassals in their contests with the 
revenue officers and the church, and did all that 
arich, enlightened, and really benevolent landlord 
could do to promote the comfort and happiness uf 
those around him, The chateau, to which a neat 
little theatre was attached, was fitted up in a 
state of elegant simplicity ; and his hospitalities 
were on the most liberal scale, Voltaire resided 
here with little interruption for more than 20 
years. During the whole of this period, Forney 
was to the literary and refined what Mecca is to 
the Mohammedan world; and the most distin- 
guished. personay es of the time cagerly resorted to 

emey from all parts of Europe, to pay their 
Tespects to its illustrious master. Voltaire quitted 
Ferney for the last time on the 6th of February, 
1778. His chiteau is, or was not long since, pre- 
served nearly in the state in which he left it. He 
expired at Paris on the 80th May, 1778. (Con- 
dorcet, Vie de Voltaire, 203.) 

FERRARA, a famous city of Central Italy, cap. 
Prov, of same name, formerly au independent 
duchy, in a low marshy plain, on the left bank of 
the Volano, 6 m.’$, from the Po, to which it is 
united by a canal, and 26m. NNE. Bologna, on 
the railway from Bologna to Padua, Pop. 67,593 
in 1861, The city is well fortitied and defended 
on its W. side by a strong pentagonal citadel. 

While it was under its native princes of the house 
of Esté, Ferrara was the seat of one of the most 
polished and refined of the Italian courts, aud is 
said to have had from 90,000 to 100,000 inhab. 
» But it has long been in a state of decay, and 









to | palaces, 


conveyed with great pomp to the 
and here, also, are his manuscripts, arm-chair, and 
inkstand, 


shame, of Ferrara, 
of Sta, Anna, about 9 paces by 5 or 6, and 7 ft, 
high, 1 
that in which the author of the ‘Gerusalemme 
Liberata’ 
De 
figuous and larger apartment. In 1584 his prison 
Was again enlarged; but it was not till 1586 that 
he was set at liberty, at the intercession of the 
Duke of Mant: 
real cause of thi 
haps, the greatest of the Italian pects, ‘The apolo- 
gists of the house of Este, or rather of the duke 
Alphonso, by whom, though the pretended patron 
of ‘Tasso, he was imprisoned, have stated that it 
was occasioned by his extravagances, 
shutti 








numbers of its splendid palaces are uninhabited. 
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of decay: but several of them, as well as of the 
have good pictures. Its university, or 
rather college, founded in 1390, and revived by 
pope Leo XIL, has two faculties of law and me- 
dicine, but it is not well attended. The public 
library, founded so recently as 1740, has 80,000 
volumes and a museum of antiquities; but its 


most valuable treasures are the manuscripts of the 


works of Ariosto and ‘Tasso, with other relics of 
the former. There is here, also, a botanical gar- 


tien, an anatomical theatre, several charitable 
establishments, and one of the finest theatres in 
Italy. The manufactures and trade of the town 
are inconsiderable. 


The celebrity of Ferrara is almost wholly de- 


rived from its being intimately at least, if not 
; honourably, associated with the history of some of 
the greatest names in ‘the literature of Italy, or 
indeed of Europe, 
gio, in Modena, resided for 
Ferrara: here, in 15 
of the * Orlando;’ and here, 
158: 
which be lived is stil kept up. He was buried in’ 
the church of the Benedictines ; and it is a curious 
fact, that the bust on his tomb, being struck by 
lightning towards the middle of last century, the 
iron Iaurels that wreathed the brows of the poet 
were melted, 
circumstance as follows :— 


Aristo, though born at Reg- 

a lengthened period in 
16, appeared the first edition 
on the Sth of June, 
the poct breathed his last, The house in 


Lord Byron has alluded to this 


* The lightning rent from Ariosto's bust 
The iron crown of laurel's mimic’d leaves ; 
Nor was the ominous element unjust, 
For the true laurel wreath whieh glory weaves 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, 
And the false semblance but disgraced his brow ; 
Yet still, if fondly superstition grieves, 7 
Know that the lightning sanctities below 
Whate’er it strikes ;—yon head is doubly sacred now,” 
Childe Harold, iv.s. 41.” 


In 1801, the remains and tomb of Ariosto were 
public library ; 








‘Tasso is another of the glories, but he is also the 
A cell in the lunatic hospitat 





ted by a grated window, is shown as 


was immured from March, 1579, to 
mber, 1580, when he was removed to a con- 








It is dithcult to ascertain the 
gnominious treatment of, per- 


and that in 
ig him up Alphonso really consulted the 
and honour of the prisoner, (Tiraboschi, 

+ Modena, 1792.) But, though the sub. 





ate! 












1 


ject be not quite free from difticulty, there can be 
very httle doubt that the imprisonment of ‘Tasso 
is ascribable to the vindictive malignity of the 
duke, who took this method of avenging some 
unguarded expressions of the poet, provoked by 
the ungenerous treatment he had received, 
Serassi, Vita di Tasso, p. 282; and the Extracts 
from Tasso’s Letters, p. 283, ; 


(See 


see also the learned 


In the principal square, or Piazza Nuova, are | essay on the imprisonment of Tasso in Sir J. Hob- 
bronze statues of two of the dukes of Ferrara. The | house’s Illustrations of Childe Harold, pp. 5-32.) 


duomo, or cathedral, was consecrated in 1135 : it is 


Guarini, author of the Pastor Fido, the cardinal 


a vast but tasteless edifice. The city has an im- Bentivoglio, and several other distinguished per- 
mense number of other churches, mostly in astate | sons, were also natives of Ferrara. 


Vou. Il, 


Zz 
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From a small town Ferrara became a walled 
city, 4. p. 670, The family of Esté possessed it 
first as chicf magistrates, and afterwards as here- 


ditary sovereigns, from about 1050 to 1597; when, ; 


on the death of its Jast duke, and the extinction 
of the male line of the family, it was taken pos- 
session of by the pope, Under the French régime 
it was the cap. of the dép. of Basso Po. 

FERROL, a sea-port town of Spain, on the 
NW. coast of Galicia, prov. Betanzos, cap. of a 
jurisdiction of same name, and of one of the 3 
‘naval departments of the kingdom, on the N. 
arm of the Bay of Betanzos, or Corunna, 11 m. 
NE. the latter, and 25 m. SW. Cape Ortegal; 
Jat. 430 29’ 30” N., long. 8° 15° W. Pop, 17,404 
in 1857. The harbour of Ferrol is one of the 
Dest in Europe in point of depth, capacity and 
safety. It is approached by a strait about 2 m. 
in length, and in its narrowest part not quite a 
quarter of a mile broad; this channel, which has 
from 8 to 11 fathoms water, will only admit one 
ship at a time, and is commanded by strong forts 
on either side, The tides in it run so strong that 
it is advisable to enter or Jeave the harbour an 
hour before high or low water. ‘The town is, pro- 
tected on the land side by strong fortifications ; 
it is well laid out, the streets mostly intersecting 
each other at right angles; but in spme parts they 
are less regular, the ground enclosed by the forti- 
fications being very uneven, It has 2 hospitals, 
8 large churches, a monastery, consistory, a good 

ison, academies of navigation and mathematics 
Fr pilots, and a school for the naval education of 
seamen ; and contains the residences of the captain 
‘and auditor-general, intendant, and superior finan- 
cial officer of the department, and of the military 
commandant, who is also the superintendent of 
police in the jurisdiction, which comprises the 
adjacent. town of La Graifa, On the K. side of 
the town are the royal arsenal and dockyard; the 
former is the first and largest in Spain, and used 
to be furnished with all necessary stores for the 
construction of the navy: the docks rank amongst 
the finest in Europe. The basin. in which the 
ships are laid up, is of great extent and solid 
workmanship, and every ship has its separate store- 
house, ‘Ihe naval barracks occupy a large and 
handsome building, and afford accommodation 
for 6,000 men, Six hundred galley-slaves are 
{or were) employed in the most laborious works 
of the harbour. ‘his port being intended solely 
for the royal navy, general commerce and all 
foreign merchant ships are excluded, There are, 
however, some manufactures of hats, paper, leather, 
naval stores, and hardware; and corn, wine, 
brandy, vinegar, pilebards, and herrings, the pro- 
duce of its own fisheries, are exported; while 
salted meat, French, Englisb, Irish, Dutch, 
wootlen, linen, and, other fabrics are imported; 
besides indianas from Catalonia, and silks from 
Valencia, But the trade of the town is princi- 
pally limited to the supply of the inhab., the 
navy, and the government officers. Prior to 





1752, Ferrol was only a fishing hamlet, frequented | 


by coasting vessels; but, owing to the advantages 
of its situation, it has sinee been made the chief 
naval station of Spain. A railway from Lugo to 
Ferrol, branching off from the line from Madrid 
to Corunna, was sanctioned by the Cortes in 1865, 

FEVERSHAM. See FAVERSHAM. 

FEZ (properly Fas), a city of Morocco, and, 
next to Morseco and Mequinez, the principal in 
that empire, cap. of the prov., as it formerly was 
of the independent kingdom, of the same namc, 
and residence of a aid or governor. It is singu- 
Jarly and beautifully situated in a funnel-shaped 
valley, open only to the N. and NE., the sloping 
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sides of which are covered with ficlls, gardens, 
orange groves, gnd orchards, 95 rm. from the At- 
lantic, 225 m. NE. Moroceo, and 80m. SE, Tan- 
gier; lat, 34° 6° 3” N., long. 5° 1 19” W. Ita 
pop, las been very variously estimated ; but, ac- 
cording to Count Graberg de Hemso, the resident 

p. may be estirsated at about 88,000, of whom 
65,000 are Moors and Arabs, 10,000 Berbers and 
cognate tribes, 9,000 Jews, and 4,000 Negroes. 
More recent estimates state the population at oaly’ 
50,000, Fez consists of two separate towns, Old 
and New Fez; the latter standing on a height, 
and overlooking the former, They are surrounded 
by decayed walls, which include a large space; 
and at both its E. and W. extremities are castles, 
in one of which the governor at present resides, 
The Wad-el-Jubor (River of Pearls), an affluent 
of the Seboo, winds through the valley, irrigating 
a large portion of its surface, and turing a great 
number of mills, and, after entering Fez, divides 
into two arms, which furnish water in abundance 
to the houses and mosques. The Old City is built 
on sloping ground ; its streets are narrow and 
dark, unpaved, and in wet weather excessively 
dirty. ‘The houses are lofty, flat-roofed, and built 
around court-yards ; their different stories are sur- 
rounded with galleries supported on colonnades, 
Their cracked, leaning, and bulging walls are 
propped up by others which stretch at different 
intervals across the streets. ‘These cross-walls are 
perforated by arched passages, not over wide; and 
these being closed at night, the city becomes di- 
vided into different quarters, all communication 
between which is effectually cut off. The New 
City, called also Medinat-al-beida, or ‘the White 
City, founded in the thirteenth century, is some- 
what better laid out and built than the old, and 
is surrounded by fine gardens: it contains several 
palaces, among which is that of the emperor, some 
public baths, and several tolerable modern houses. 
‘Lhe imperial palace covers a considerable extent 
of ground: it has a great number of court-yards, 
some of which are only half finished, while others 
are half dilapidated, ‘Its interior does not exhibit 
much splendour. Ali Bey, early in the present 
century, reports that the cabinet in which the 
sultan used to receive visitors was but a poorly 
furnished room, 15 ft. square; while the office of 
the minister was a miserable, low, damp apart- 
ment, at the bottom of a small staircase, about 
5 ft. long by 8 ft. wide, and without any other 
furniture than an old carpet! The Jews are cov- 
fined to the New City, where they have a syna- 
gogue, and are obliged to keep within their own 
‘quarter at night, According to Leo Africanus, 
Fez is said in the sixteenth century to have con~ 
tained as many as 700 mosques; but this would 
appear to be a gross exaggeration: at present the 
city contains only about 100. All are built on a 
uniform model: they consist of a courtyard sur- 
rounded with arcades, and on the S. side a covered 
square, in the middle of the wall bounding which 
there is a niche, where the émam places himself to 
direct the prayers, and on the left-hand side of 
the latter a pulpit... The chief mosque, called El 
Curubin, was erected soon after the foundation of 
the city. It has a greater number of arches than 
the large mosque of Tangier, many gates, and 
upwards of 300 pillars, and in its court there are 
two haudsome fountains. This mosque can boast 
of the singularity of having a covered place for. 
womeu who may choose to participate in the pub- 
lic prayers—a circumstance unique in Moham- 
medan places of worship. Some travellers describe 
El Carubin as one of the most remarkable edifi 
of its kind in Africa; but Ali Bey says that it is 
upon the whole a heavy and mean structure, and 
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far inferior to the great mosque of Cordova. Its| to Mecca were interrupted in the 10th century, 
ininaret contains some clocks, globes, and astrono-| the western Moslems journeyed to Fez, as the 
mical instruments, brought from Europe nearly a| eastern did to Jerusalem 3 and even now none but 
centary’and a half ago,—and a library; but, from | the faithful can enter Fez without express leave 
having been abandoned to dust and damp, most | from the emperor. (Graberg of Hemso; Specchio 
of the instraments and books have become useless. } dell’ Imp. di Maroceo, pp 47-49; Chenier, Mo- 

The most frequented mosque is that of Muley | rocco, vol. i; Mod. Trav., vol. xxi. ec.) 
Edris, the founder of Fez: it contains the sepul-} FEZZAN (an. Phasania Regio, and the country 
chre of that prince, and the sanctity with which | of the Garamantes), a country of Central Africa, 
it is thereby invested is so great that it affords | immediately S. of ‘Tripoli, to which pachaliceit is 
perfect security to a criminal guilty of even high | tributary, ‘It is supposed to reach from about 234° 
treason. Its minaret is the finest and highest in| to 319 N. Jat., and from about the 12th to the 
the city: it contains many European articles of } 16th deg. E. long. But its boundaries are ill de- 
mechanism, Public baths are numerous in Fez, | fined, and its area and pop. are alike uncertain, 
and some of them are very good. ‘There are also! The latter, however, has been estimated by Horme- 
some tolerably convenient inns, though their out- {man at no more than from 70,000 to 75,000. Fez- 
ward appearance is not. prepossessing. The num-| zan is, as far as we know, the largest oasis, or 
ber of shops, viewed externally, would almost | cultivable tract, in the Great African Desert’ by 
warrant the belief that Fez contained four times | which it is surrounded on all sides; having W. the 
its actual pop.; but most of them are mere ‘stalls country of the Tuaricks, and S. and E, that of the 
with just room enough for a sedentary Moor, who | Tibboos, A portion of it consists of an extensive 
never moves; and for the packets that are heaped | valley bounded by an irregular circle of mountains 
around him, to which he points as passengers | on all sides except the W., where it opens into the 
arrive.’ (Chenier, i, 77.) Each street is devoted | desert but a great part of the mountainous region 
to a separate trade; and it is seldom that more | to thé E., as well as of the desert to the W. and 
than one epecies of goods is sold in a single shop, | S., are nominally included in its territory. ‘The 
The markets are plentifully supplied; and provi- | Gib-el-Assoud, or Black Haratsch, mountsing (an. 
sions are both good and cheap. The climate is | Alfons Ater), the White Haratsch, and otherranges, 
oppressively hot in ‘summer; in the winter the | intersect the country generally in the direction of: 
thermometer often falls to 40° Fah,, and the ave-| NW. to SE. None of these ranges, however, ia of 
rage height of the barometer is 27 in. ‘The atmo- | any remarkable height; the first named, in the N, 
sphere is almost always damp and misty ; and the | of Fezzan, is no more than about 1,200 or 1,500 ft. 
situation is considered unhealthy (Chenier) : the | in elevation, and the hills elsewhere for the most. 
New City is, however, much Jess so than the Old, part appear to be only from 400 to 600 ft. high, 
During the strugefe with the Moors in Spain, | ‘Their summits are in general tabular; a few only 
and especially on their expulsion fom that king- | have conical peaks. Basalt is one of their prin- 
dom, many Mohammedan sought an asylum at gipal constituents, and especially in the Black 
Fez, taking with them new manners, arts, and | Mountains, where, however, the lower stratum of 
knowledge. They introduced the Spanish method | all the hills is invariably limestone, mixed with a 
of dressing and dyeing goat and sheep skins red | reddish clay. Calcareous formations, containing 
and yellow (forming the leather then called Cor- | many shells, are generally predominant; the other 
dovan, but now Morocco), as well as the manu- | chief’ geological rocks ate porphyritic clay slate, 
facture of milled woollen fabrics, ‘These articles | aluminous schist, and sandstone, frequently inter~ 
are still manufactured at Vez, and, in addition, | mixed with beds of clay. A large portion of the 
auzes, silks, sashes, gold and silver stuffs, jewel- | surface is covered with sand, beneath which, in. 
ery, slippers, girdles, saddlery, woollen hazks, fine | some places, volcanic substances have been found. 
carpets, coarse linen fabrics, arms, copper goods, | Salt and nitre frequently effloresce on the soil, and 
and earthenware.’ The trade with the adjacent | impregnate many of the small lakes, There is no 
country is brisk; and twice a year caravans go| river or rivulet throughout the country; fresh 
from this city across the desert to Timbuctoo, water is procured by digging to variable depths, 
Fea has been always considered one of the| but at most to about § or 10 ft, under ground, 
principal seats of Mohammedan learning. There | when a plentiful supply is obtained. Rain is very 
are schools attached to many of the mosques: of | rare, and descends only in small quantities. ‘The 
these, seven are considered superior to the rest; | heat in summer is oppressive in the highest degree, 
and in these a mixed jargon of religion, morality, | uot only to foreigners but to the natives, rising 
legislation, physica, metaphysics, geometry, astro- | sometimes to 1 Fahr,; the cold in winter is 
logy, alchemy, and medicine is taught, principally | also sharper than might he expected from the lati. 
out of the Koran, and the works of Euclid, | tude, the thermometer de: ending occasionally to 
Ptolemy, and Aristotle. There are several hospi- | below 50°, and accompanied with piercing blasts 
tals, the largest of which is appropriated to | from the N.; added to which, furious tempests fre- 
lunatics. The military government of the city is | quently occur, overwhelming caravans of travellers 
jn the hands of the faid; the civil and judicial | with the sands of the desert. The climate of 
authority is exercised by a cudi; and a minister, ! Mourzouk and various other places is decidedly 
entitled al motassen, fixes the price of provisions, | unhealthy. Only a small portion of the surface 
and decides all points that arise on this branch of| is under culture, and that only in the valleys, 
the public service. ; Where sufficiently watered. Wheat is raised; but 
Old Fez was founded in 793 by Edris IT., 2 {maize and barley are the grains on which the in- 
descendant of Mohammed, and: continued the cap. | habitants chiefly depend for subsistence, and these 
of an independent kingdom till 1548, when it | are not ground in sufficient quantities for their 
‘was, together with its territory, conquered, and j supply. Pot herbs and garden vegetables are plen- 
annexed to Morocco, After a period of decline, tiful, particularly carrots, eucurobers, onions, and 
it again rose to prosperity on the ruins of the | gatlic; these, however, as Well as most of the corn, 
Moorish kingdom of Cordova; and its pop. be-! are raised only in ‘gardens near the towns, which 
‘came afterwards still further augmented, by rea- | are watered with great labour from brackish wells. 
ton of the edicts of Philip IL against the Mo-| Dates are the staple product, and the tax on the 
hammedans, It has been always held so sacred | date trees is an important source of the. public 
by the Arabs and others, that when the pilgrimages | revenue, Figs, pomegranates, and jujubes are also 
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grown, The rearing of domestic animals is little 
attended to: goats are the most numerous ; and 
in the §, there are flocks of hairy broad-tailed 
sheep, of a light brown colour, Horned cattle are 
to be found in the most fertile districts, and there 
only in small numbers: beef is rarely eaten, except 
by the rich, Horses are few, the most laborious 
Kinds of work being chiefly performed by asses. 
Camels are used for travelling and the conveyance 
of goods; but these animals are dear, and only 
kept by large merchants, or other wealthy indi- 
viduals, Dates form the principal food of all do- 
mestic animals. 
nourishment of the pop., the luxuries of life, even 
jn the eap., being very limited: and, in fact, the 
necessaries of life, generally speaking. are so scanty, 
that, to designate a rich man, the common expres 
sion is, ‘he eats bread and meat every day.’ ‘This 





state of things is mainly owing to the apathy of 


the inhab., many of whom do not, for months 
together, taste corn: when obtained, they make it 
into a paste called aseeda, Bread is badly made, 
and baked in ovens of clay, planted in holes in 
the earth, and heated by burning embers. Fowls, 
geese, and ducks are scarce, in consequence of the 
sovereign having appropriated all he could lay his 
Hands on for his own use. Butter is brought in 
gonts’ skins from Tripoli, and is very dear, ‘To- 
bacco, mixed with trong, is very generally chewed 
by the women, as well as by the men: smoking 
js rather confined to the opulent, mild tobacco and 
pipes being dear; but ail the men, though pro- 
fexsedly Mohammedans drink largely of intoxica~ 
ting liquors, obtained from dates. The principal 
wild animals met with in the country are the lion, 
panther hyena, jackal, tiger cat, immense herds of 
utfaloes, &¢.; and among birds, vultures, falcons, 
and other rapacious species, ostriches, and bustards, 
From the products of the animal kingdom, which 


supply its commerce, are derived a great part of 


‘what wealth Fezzan possesses, ‘Shere arc a few 
manufactures of agricultural implements, coarse 
woollen fabrics, carpets, and Morocco leather ; but 
Horneman could not find throughout Mourzouk a 
single artificer skilful in any trade or work, ‘‘fhe 
smith fashions without distinction every metal into 
every form: the same-man who forges shoes for 
the sultan’s horses, makes rings for his princesses.’ 
apt. Lyon, however, remarks that some work in 
gold and silver is executed with much skill, con- 
sidering the badness of their tools; and every man. 
is capable of acting as a carpenter or mason. The 
‘wood being that of the date tree, and the houses 
being built of mud, little taste or skill are dis- 
played. Much deference is paid to the artists in 
Jeather or metals, who are called par excellence, sta, 
ox master, as, iron-master, leather-master, &c. The 
shuttle is unknown, and woollen cloths are made 


by the women witlr the hand only, The chicf 


occupation of the people is commerce and the con- 
veyance of goods, Fezzan derives its chief im- 
portance from its situation, which renders it a grand 
depot for the commerce carried on between N. and 
Centrat Africa, The communication of Egypt as 
well as Barbary with the vast countries to the E. 
and S. of the Niget, centres almost entirely in 
Mourzouk, Thither an alnual caravan sects out 
(or did in the time of Horneyan) from Cairo, 
reaching its destination in about 40 days. From 
"Tripoli to Mourzouk the journey usually occupies 
about 25 or 27 days. Of the caravans to the S., 
the principal are those to Bornou, with which 
country Fezzan maintainsa regular and extensive 
communication, and the cap. of which travellers 
reach in about 50 days, Other caravans go to 
Cassina, which journey occupies 60 days; and a 
few procced still further S., crossing the mountains 


They also compose the chief 
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to Ashantee. ‘The arrival of the great caravan¢. 
forms a sort of jubilee in the cities of Fezzan; and 
on reaching Mourzouk, they find the sovereign 
seated on a chair of state, outside fhe city, to re- 
ceive them.’ Male and female slaves from Bormou 
and the adjacent S. countries, gold dust from the: 
banks of the Niger. copper, senna from Agadez, 
civet, tiger-skins, dyed leather, and some kinds of 
cotton manufactures are the chief imports from the 
interior of Africa; which, together with ivery and 
ostrich feathers, are forwarded to Barbary and 
Egypt to be exchanged for provisions, and the 
manufactures of Europe and the East. Many of 
the latter are re-exported to the S., including fire- 
arms, gunpowder, sabres, knives, glass, paper, beads, 
| imitations-of coral, toys, and European manufac- 
tures of a great variety of kinds, tobacco, snuff, &c. 
The articles of clothing imported from the N, are 
principally mus}ins (partly from India), striped, 
blue, and white calicoes, woollen cloth, and worsted 
caps, Salt and dates are, however, the principal 
articles exported to the S.; the quantity of the 
former being estimated at 300 or 400 camel loads, 

The People are of a mixed race; in the N.many 
are Arabs, in the S, they are chiefly Negroes, The 
i Fezzaneers, who compose the mass of the pop., 
| appear intermediate between the two, though more 
inclining to the latter type. Their colour is black : 
they are, according to most authorities, tolerably 
well formed; but neithersex has handsome features, 
They have a very peculiar cast of countenance, 
which distinguishes them from other blacks; their 
cheek-bones are higher and more prominent, faces 
flatter, noses Jess depressed, and more peaked at 
the tip than in the negro; eyes generally small; 
lips protuberant, and somewhat thick ; teeth good ; 
hair inclined to be woolly, but not completely 
frizzled. ‘They are said to be cheerful, and fond 
of dancing and music, and not prone to sudden 
anger, nor revengeful; but are at the same time: 
selfish, devoid of hospitality, insincere, and wholly 
destitute of either physical or mental energy or 
enterprise. The Arabs, in person and disposition, 
are much the same as elsewhere ; and are greatl. 
superior to the Fezzaneers in activity and cleanli- 
ness, In Mourzouk there are some white families, 
descended from the Mamelukes, whose designation 
they are very proud of preserving. The court and 
upper classes of Fezzan dress mostly in the cos- 
tume of Tripoli; the lower orders wear a large shirt * 
of white or blue cotton, with long loose sleeves, 
trousers of the same, and sandals of camel’s hide; 
and on Fridays they perhaps add a turban, and 
appear in yellow slippers. The women plait their 
hair, often mixing it with black wool; they use 
great quantities of oil and perfumes; and those 
who ean afford it, load themselves profusely with 
armiets, anklets, and other ponderous ornaments 
of gold, silver, copper, iron, ivory, glass, and horn, 
together with cornelians, agates, beads, and coral. 
| Both sexes have a singular custom of stuffing their 
‘nostrils with a twisted leaf of onions or clover. 
| ‘The habits of all classes are said to be debauched 
and profligate in the extreme, 

The Government is in the hands of a chief who 
exercises unlimited power within his own territory, 
where he has the title of sultan, though in address- 
ing his superior, the pacha of Tripoli, he assumes 
only that of sheik, His revenues are derived from 
taxes on slaves, merchandise, date plantations, 
gardens, and other cultivated lands; from fines 
and requisitions, duties on foreign trade, and-the 
crown domains, salt pools, and natron lakes, For 
every slave, great or small, he receives, on their 
entering his dominions, 2 Spanish dollars; and in 
some years the number of slaves amounts to 4,000. 





On the sale of every slave, one-fourth of the pur", 
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chase money gocs to the sultan, in addition to 
which he receives a dollar and a half per head, 
which, at the rate of 4,000, gives alone 6,000 dollars 
annually. The tax on a camel's load of oil or butter 


entering the country is 7 dollars; on a load of 


beads, copper, or hardware, 4 dollars ; and on one 
of clothing,“ dollars. All Arabs who buy dates 
pay 1 dollar duty on each load; and above 3,000 
Joads are annually sold to them. Date-trees (with 
a few exceptions) are taxed at 1 dollar for every 
200, and those in the vicinity of the cap, alo 








yield the sultan an annual profit of 10,000 dollars. , 


'Phe trees, which are his private property, produce 
about 6,000 camel-loads of dates, each load about 
400 bs, weight, and which may be estimated to 
fetch 18,000 dollars. Ile is entitled to one-tifth of 
all sheep or goats; every garden pays one-tenth 
of the corn it produces. Each town pays a certain 
sum, which, altogether, may be averaged at 4,000 
dollars, Ie sends out private parties for slaves; 
and has alone the privilege to sell horses, which 
he buys at a cheap rate from the Arabs, and 
realises a large profit by sobtaining slaves for 
them in exchange. If a ian die childless, the 
sultan inherits a great part of his property. There 
are various other ways in which he extorts money. 
The cadi, and other state officers, including the 
ministers of religion, are supported by lands set 
apart for the purpose. All the servants of the 
sultan are maintained by the public; and he has 
no money to pay, except to the pasha of Jriboli 
The tribute was formerly to the amount of about 
15,000 dollars a year, till a quarrel between the 
two sovereigns broke out some years ago; since 
which i¢ has been much less, is paid in gold, 
senna, and slaves, and an embassy is annually sent 
for'it by the pacha. The armed force of Fezzan 
may usually amount to 5,000 men; but in time of 


war, all who are able to bear arms are called out, | 


and in this way a tumultuary force of from 15,000 
to 20,000 men has sometimes been raised. 

The cities and towns of Fezzan are said to exceed 
100; but the largest has not more, perhaps, than 
8,000 inhab. ‘The principal are Mourzouk the cap., 
Sockna, Sebha, Hoon, and Wadan. Mourzouk 
stands in Jat, 25° 54’ N., long, 15° 52° E. ft is sur- 
rounded with well-built mud walls, at least 20 ft, 
high, with round buttresses, loopholes for mas- 
ketry, and gates wide enough to admit a laden 
camel, Pop, about 2,500, The street of entrance 
is about 300 yards long, by 100 broad, and leads 
to the sultan’s castle, an immense, but irregular 
edifice, built of mud, in the middle of the city. In 
Monrzouk there are said to be 16 mosques; but 
most of them are small, Sockna is situated in 
plain, on the road between the cap. and Tripoli. 
I is walled, and may contain 3,000 inhab. Germ 
has been considered, but without sufficient evi- 
dence, to be the an, Garama. No antiquities have 











been discovered in it; though, in various parts of 


the country, remains belonging (o the Roman and 
subsequent periods are frequently met with, 

‘The country of the Garamantes was conquered 
by the Romans under Cornelius Balbus, soon after 
the Christian era, In the 7th century it fell under 
the dominion of the Arabs; but in 1300 a portion 
of it was tributary to the Soudan state of Kanem. 
Soon afterwards a family of the Sherif (descend- 
ants of Mohammed) took possession of it, and held 
it till 1811, when the bey Mukni usurped the 
throne, (Denham and Clapperton, Trav. in Africa ; 
Ondney, Lyon, Ritchie, Horneman, &c.) 

FIESOLE (an, Fasula), in antiquity a consider- 
able city of Etruria ; now asmall though celebrated 
yillage of Central Italy, prov. Florence, on a pre- 





cipitously steep hill commanding a fine view of 


the Val @ Arno, 4m. NE, Florence. Pep. of dis- 
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trict, 11,699 in 1861. The face of the bill is cut 
into a gradation of narrow terraces, enclosed in a 
trellis of vines, and faced with loose stone walla. 
It has a cathedral, a seminary, and numerous 
comtry houses belonging to the citizens of the 
Tuscan capital. It is first noticed by Polybius in 
his account of the early wars between the Gauls 
and the Romans: It was the head-quarters of Ca- 
tiline, who retired thither after the discovery of 
| his conspiracy. Near it, in 405, was fought the 
‘Jast great battle gained by the Romans in Italy, 
in which Stilicho defeated Radagaisus and the 
‘Huns. In 10{6, the Florentines dismantled and 
ruined Fiesole, and enlarged their own city with 
some of its materials; but the ruins of a few of its 
| ancient buildings are still visible, particularly those 
jof its Etruscan walls, and of a vast amphitheatre 
supposed to be of Roman origin, (Rampoldi, ii, 
44 Cramer's An, Italy, i. 177.) 

TFE, a marit. co, of Scotland, consisting of the 
peninsula lying between the Frith of Forth on the 
S., the German Ocean on the E., and the Frith of 
Tay on the N.; having on the W. the cos. of 
Perth, Kinross, and Clackmannan, Area, 503 sq. 
m,, or 322,031 acres, of which more than two- 
thirds are cultivated. This is one of the best 
situated and most beautiful of the Scotch counties, 
exhibiting every variety of surface and soil, from 
the mountain to the level plain, and from moss 
and gravel to the finest loams. The Lomond hills, 
on its W. border, attain to an elevation of about 
1720 ft. above the level of the sea, The E, and 
SE. parts of the county are comparatively level 
and fertile; and the district, called the ‘ How of 
| Fife, traversed by the Eden, is particularly well 
;cultivated and productive. ‘There is a good deal 
of moor land in the W. parts of the county along 
the E. and §. borders of Kinross-shire, and between 
the latter and Dunfermline ; but it is gradually 
being brought under tillage. Climate dry and 
good, having been materially improved by drain- 
age and extended cultivation, Generally speak- 
ing the soil is superior ; and both arable and stock 
husbandry’ are well understood and successfully 
practised. All the new improvements in drainage 
and in agriculture have been introduced into the 
county, which has, in consequence, been wonder- 
fully improved, 7 

By the new system of agriculture, and espe- 
cially by the liberal employment of draining, the 
land has been brought into the highest state of 
cultivation ; and grounds, which half a century 
ago would have been thought good for nothing, 
are now seen waving with the richest harvesta, 
|The houses of the peasantry are now equal to 
what those of the farmers were then; and the 
mansions of the latter surpass, both in appearance 
and comfort, such as the smaller proprietors for- 
| merly possessed, The Fife breed of cattle is well 
known, and is one of the most valuable of the 
Scotch’ breeds. Property is more subdivided in 
this than in most Scotch counties. Farms vary 
in size from 50 to 500 acres: leases for 19 years, 
and corn rents, general, No county affords finer 
situations for building, or is better wooded, or has 
| a greater number of gentlemen’s seats. Coal and 
jime are both abundant, and are largely exported. 
The linen manufacture is carried on very exten- 
sively at Dunfermline, Kirkaldy, Dysart, and 
| other towns. A considerable number of people in 
the smaller towns round the coast derive a sub- 
sistence from fishing. Principal rivers, Eden and 
Leven. Principal towns, Dunfermline, Kirkaldy, 
ad St, Andrew's, Fife contains 13 royal burghs, 
61 parishes, and a university, St. Andrew's. It 
returns 4 mems. to the H. of C., viz. 1 for the 
| county, 1 for the E. district of boroughs, or those 
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of Cupar and St. Andrew's; 1 for the Dysart dis- 
trict, including those of Dysart, Kirkaldy, &e. ; 
and 1 for the W. district of boroughs, including 
Inverkeithing, Dunfermline, Queensferry, Culross, 
and Stirling, of which the last two do not beloug 
to the county. Registered electors for the county, 
2,723 in 1865, Pop, 154,770 in 1861, inhabiting 
26,029 houses. The old valued rent was 30,2082, ; 
the new valuation for 1864-5 was 581,1562, 
FIGEAC, a town of France, dép, Lot, cap. 
arrond., on a declivity beside the Célé, 31 m. NE 
Cahors, on the railway from Clermont to Mon- 
tauban. Pop. 8,381 in 1861, The town is sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of wooded and vine- 
clad hills, interspersed with numerous habitations 
and abrupt rocky heights ; but the town is genc- 
rally ill-built, and its streets narrow, crooked, and 
dirty, It was formerly encompassed by ramparts 
and ditches, but these were demolished in 1622, 
and only some traces of them exist. It is said to 
owe its origin a Benedictine monastery, esta- 
blished here in hy Pepin le Bret. The chureh 
of this ancient abbey pmarkable for the singu- 
larity of its architecture ; it has a dome surmounted 
hy a spire, together upwards of 255 ft. in height. 
At the S. and W. extremities of the town are two 


















abelisks, called aiyuilles, as to the origin of which | 


several fabulous stories are afloat. These are 
octagonal, and upwards of 50 ft. in height ; and 
appear to have been intended te support lan- 
terns, 
ings, among which is the castle of Baleine, ar 
edifice of great extent and solidity, and originally 
a place of some strength. it is now uscd as a hall 
of justice. Tt has a court of primary jurisdiction, 
2 communal college, and a school of design ; and 
has manufactures of linen and cotton fabrics, dye- 
ing- houses, tanneries, and some trade in wines and 
eattle, Tt suffered greatly in the religious wars of 
the 16th century. Tt was the birthplace of Cham- 
pollion, the Egyptian traveller. 

, ERAS, a town of Spain, near the NE, 
extremity of the kingdom, Catalonia, prov, Ge- 
rona, on the road between Perpignan and Baree- 
Jona, TL m. NNE. the latter. 
Figueras is a long straggling town, situated in the 
middle of a plain on which an abundance of vlive 
‘trees are grown. 
it has its square (plaza) ; the streets are tulerably 
wide, but the houses ill-built. It hus a parish 
church, three convents, a hospital, barracks, with 
a small garrison, and a custom-house, About. 
three furlongs WNW. of the town is the citadel, 
or castle of San Fernando, constructed at an im- 
mense cost, about the middle of the last century, 
and reckoned one of the finest fortresses in Eu- 
rope; it stands on a little eminence, commanding 
the whole plain ; all the approaches to it are un- 
dermined, and every building within it is bomb- 
proof. Its form is an irregular pentagon ; the 
walls are,of freestode, and very thick ; the moats 
deep and’ wide; its ramparts, magazines, stables, 
ccllars, barracks, and hospital are defended by a 
casemate ; and the firm, bare rock on which it is 
built has been turned to so great advantaye, that 
trenches can scarcely be opened on any side, the 
ground being everywhere stony. It will serve as 
an intrenched camp for from 16,000 to 17,000 
qen.. It has, however, been séveral times cap- 
tured: the French took it in 1808 ; the Spaniards 
recovered it in 1811; but it was retaken in the 











same year by the French, who kept possession of | 


it till 1814, "‘They took it-again in 182 

‘This fortress Nas a military governor, whose 
jurisdiction extends over the ‘town, Figueras is 
the scat. of a subdelegation of police : it has some 
trade with France, manufactures of leather and 





Figeac contains numerous ancient. build-} 


Pop. 10,349 in 1857. | 


Like almost all Spanish towns, | 
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paper, mills of various kinds, and a large market 
every Thursday. Iron and bisck marble are ob- 
tained in its vicinity. , 

FILIPPO D’ARGIRO (SAN) (an. Agyrium), 
a town of Sicily, not far from the centre of the 
island, Val di Catania, cap. cant., on a hill near 
the ‘Lraching, 34 m7 W. by N. Catania. Pop, 2,152 
in 1861. The town has several churches and con- 
vents, The best saifron in Sicily is grown in its 
environs, Agyrium was of great antiquity, aud 
ay celebrated as bemg the birthplace of Diodorus 
Siew 

FINALE, a town of Central Italy, prov. Mo- 
dena, cap. distr., on an island in the Panaro, 10 
m., from its confluence with the Po, 21m. NE. 
; Modena, and 16 m, W. Ferrara. Pop. 11,692 in 
11861, The town derives its name from its having 
been formerly the last town te the E. in the Mo- 
i denese dom, It is stirrounded by a wall, and has 
| some wide streets, fine bridges, and a college. It, 
has manufactures of silk and woollen fabrics, and 
some trade in corn, wine, and hemp. In 1822 
it suffered much damage from an inundation of 
the Panaro, 
F¥INDHORN, a village and sea-port of Scot- 
land, co. Moray, on the river of that name, at its 
mouth, and in the par, of Kinloss; 3 m. N, by KF, 
Fortes, and 10m, W. by N. Elgin. Pop, 891 in 
1861. The Findhom, which falls into the Moray 
! Frith, and which, near its mouth, flows into a 
loch or arm of the sea, upwards of 1 m. in length 
by 4 m. in breadth, is rendered famous by: its in- 
undation in the disastrous floods of August, 1829, 
r ‘ho, 1, Lauder's Morayshire Floods.) ‘The 
jority of theduhab. are engaged in the herring 
shery. Some salmon are also caught here, 
considerable quantity ef grain is shipped from 
Findhorn. About 9m, $. from the village stood 
| the Abbey of Kinloss, belonging to the Cistercian 
order of monks, 2 

FINDON, or FINNAN, a fishing village of 
Scotland, co, Kineardine, on the sea-coast, in the 
| par. of Banchory Devenick, 6 m, 8. Aberdeen, It 
| is a poor place, but has long been celebrated for 
its preparation of smoked haddoeks, known by the 
name of ‘Finnan haddocks.’ ‘This vilage was at 
one time unrivalled for the whole process—for 
guiting, cleaning, splitting, and smoking the fish; 
' but it is admitted that the several white-tishing | 
stations on the coasts of Kineardine and Aberdeen 
‘are now about equal to it in this respect. Dun- 
bar and various towns on the Frith of Forth have 
tied to rival Firtnan, but in vain, The most de- 
lieate part of the process is the smoking, which 
should be done by the green branches of fir, par- 
ticularly spruce, thas communicating to the fish 
its peculiar odour and bright yellow colour. A 
somewhat similar result may be effected by the 
use of pyroligneous acid, but nothing but the fir 
has ever been used for the purpose at Finpan and 
the neighbouring coast, The genuine Fintan had- 
dock should never be kept above two or at the 
farthest three days after it has been cured, should 
be roasted by a very quick fire, and served up im- 
mediately, ‘The inhabitants of Finnan, like those 
of many other fishing towns on the E. coast of 
Scotland, ure supposed to have had a foreign, 
most likely a Danish, origin; their physical aspect, 
dress, manners, Janguage, being peculiar, and re- 
| maining unchanged from gencration to generation. 
| (The Book of Bon Accord, Aberdeen, 1839, pp. 17, 
18, 276; Meg Dods’, Cookery, p. 17; Boswell’s 
1 Life of Johnson, by Croker, i. 343.) 
| FINISTERE, or FINISTERRE, the extreme 
W. dep. of France, formerly a part of the prov, 
Brittany, between lat. 47° 45’ and 48° 45’ N., and 
long. 8° 26’ and 4°40" W., surrounded on three sides 













































by the ocean and British Channel, and having 
E. the déps. Cotes-du-Nord and Morbiban. 
Length, N. to S., 65m.; breadth about 55 m.; 
area, 672,112 hectares; pop. 627,304 in 1861, The 
coasts of this dép. are generally steep, rocky, and 
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or Land of Lakes or Marshes, a country of N. 
Europe, inc,, with the exception of part of Lap- 
land, the extreme NW. portion of the Russian 
empire. It lies between lat. 59° 50’ and 60° 25° 
N., and long. 21° and 323° E.: having N. Russian 


indented with many bays and harbours, some of | Lapland; E. the governments of Archangel and 


which, as that of Brest, are of the first excellence, 
Ushant, and many groups of small rocky islands, 
are situated near the shores. ‘'wo hill-chains run 
through this dép. E, to W., one terminating near 


Brest, and the other in the opposite peninsula of | Total area 6,400 


Crozon. Both chains are granitic, but the sum- 
mits of neither rise above 990 feet. Rivers nu- 
merous; the principal are the Aulne, Landernau, 
and QOdet: there are also a great many small 
lakes. Climate mild, but humid; fogs are com- 
mon; W, winds are most prevalent, and violent 
storms ofter occur. In the official tables, the ex- 
tent of rich land in the dep. is set down at 259,890 
hectares; arable lands occupy 273,210 heect.; and 
heath and waste lands 268,573 hect. Agricalture 
is in a very backward state, and the land is cap- 
able of yielding a much larger return if better 
methods of husbandry were followed; still, how- 
ever, more corn is produced than is required for 
home consumption ; it consists chiefly of oats, rye, 
wheat, and barley, in the order now stated. 
Until very recently, in accordance with a singular 
superstition, which prevailed from a remote period, 
one corner of every ploughed field was left fallow, 
and designated the part du diable, Flax, hemp, 
and pulse of a good quality are grown: the vine 
is not raised; but about 70,000 hectol. a year of 
cider are made, Pasturage is excellent, and three 
hay harvests are sometimes obtained in a year, 
Many cattle are reared, principally oxen and 
cows, Hogs are numerous, and bees are largely 
reared—honey and wax being important articles 
in the commerce of the dép. The terres frotdes, 
or thin and poor soils, are sown with broom or 
furze, which furnish at the same time forage, fuel, 
and manure. The farms in the dép, vary in size, 
principally between five and forty or forty-five 
acres, The larger farms are coramonly let on 
leases of nine years, the rent being paid in money 
at Michaelmas, ‘The rent of poor lands varies 
from about. 5s, to L1s.; and of terres chaudes, or 
rich lands, from 17s. to about 30s. an acre, Pork, 
beef, cabbage soup, oatmeal porridge, potatoes, 
bread, butter, and pudding comprise the chief 
articles of food, The women spin, and assist in 
field labour; and the condition of the farmers is 
said to be prosperous, ‘The pilchard and other 


fisheries are important; they employ about 880° 


boats, and 4,400 hands, and are estimated to 
realise a gross produce of about 2,100,000 fr, a 
year, 
7 Finistere is rich in metallic products, especially 
lead, The mines of Pouillaouen and Huelgoet 
are, perhaps, the largest of any in France. ‘The 
lead is argentiferous; and about 700 kilogr. of 
silver a year are extracted at an average, Iron, 
zine, and bismuth are, amongst. the other metals, 
procured in the dép, ‘There are also numerous 
granite, porphyry, slate, serpentine, and marble 
quarries, and beds of coal and potters’ earth 
‘The manufactures are principally those of linen 
and woollen fabries, sail-cloth, paper, earthen- 
* ware, cordage, leather, wax-candles, soap, and 
chemical products. Morlaix has a brisk trade in 
litharge, butter, &c, ‘Ihe exports generally ex- 
ceed the imports in value; the latter are chiefly 
the produce of the more S. déps., as wines, brandy, 
and oil, Finisterre is divided into 5 arrondisse- 
ments, 43 cantons, and 381 communes, Chief 
towns, Quimper, the cap., Brest, and Morlaix. 
FINLAND, called by the inhab, Suomen-maa, 








Olonetz; S, the Lake Ladoga, the government of 
Petersburg, and the Gulf of Finland; and W. 
Sweden and the Gulf of Bothnia, Length, NNE. 
and SSW., 600 m.; average breadth about 240 m, 
geo. sq. m., or about 136,000 
Eng. sq. m. Pop. 1,724,193 in 1858, of whom 
1,688,181 Lutheran, and 86,062 members of the 
orthodox Greek church. 

Physical Aspect—Finland consists principally 
of atable land from 400 to 600 feet above the 
Jevel of the sea, and interspersed with hills of no 
great elevation. In the N., however, the Man- 
selka mountains have an average height of be- 
tween 3,000 aid 4,600 ft. The coasts, particularly 
on the S., are surrounded by a vast number of 
rocky islets, separated from’ the main land and 
from each other by intricate and narrow chan- 
nels, rendering the shores of Finland easy of 
defence in case of hostile attack by sea. But the 
chief natural feature of the country is its myriads 
of lakes, which spread like a network over a large 
proportion of its surface; some of them being of 
very considerable size, The greater number of 
these are in the S. and E.; they have frequent 
communications with each other, and generally 
abound with islands, There are numerous rivers, 
but none of much impertance, Climate rigorous, 
Even in the S. the winter lasts from six to seven 
months, and in the N, from eight to nine months, 
Dense fogs are very frequent; heavy rains take 
place in autumn, and in May and June the thaws 
nearly pat a stop to all travelling. In the N. the 
sun is absent during Dee, and Jan.; but during 
the short summer, while that luminary is almost. 
perpetually above the horizon, the heat is often 
very great; and-near Uleaborg, in about the 65th 
deg. lat., the corn is sown and reaped within six 
or seven weeks, Crops, in all parts of the duchy, 
are en to the-double danger of being de- 
stroyed by sudden frosts, and by the ravages of a 
variety of caterpillar called turtia by the natives, 
‘The principal geological formations are granite, 
which very easily disintegrates, hard limestone, 
and slate, Soil for the most part stony and 





poor. 5 : 

Agricultural and other Produce,— Finland is 
more productive than the opposite part of the 
See avian peninsula, and when it belonged to 
the Swedish crown, it furnished a good deal more 
corn than was necessary for its own consumption, 
and was termed the granary of Sweden. Rye 
and barley are the kinds of grain chiefly culti- 
vated, the rye of Vasa being celebrated for its 
excelience; wheat is but little grown, but oats 
are raised in considerable Quantities. The pea- 
sants are obliged, from the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere, to kiln-dry all the grain, after which it 
will keep for fifteen or eighteen years, Pulse, 
hops, hemp, flax, and a little tobacco are raised. 
Potatoes were introduced about 1762, and are now 
in general use. Only a small proportion of the 
surface is under culture, The land requires a 
large quantity vf manure, and that in common 
use is wood ashes, procured by setting fire to the 
forests and underwood, after which operation 
heavy crops are sometimes obtained... The natural 
poverty of the soil is such that, excepting in the 
8. prov, of ‘Tavastehus, where it is deprived of a 
continued supply of artificial stimulus, the crops 
rapidly fall off, and the cleared land is soon aban- 
doned for another portion of soil, the wood on. 
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which is purposely desttoyed. This plan of ma- 
noring the land, though well enough adapted to 
bring fens covered with brushwood into cultiva- 
tion, is highly injurious to the forests, and con- 
sequently to one of the chief sources of national 
wealth, The forests, which are very extensiv 
and stretch to the N. limits of the duchy, cou 

principally of pine and fir; but contain also 
beech, elm, poplar, oak, ash and birch. ‘Timber, 
deals, potash, pitch, tar, and rosin are amongst. 
the most important products of Finland, Cherries 
ant apples ripen at Vasa, and a species of crab- 
apple grows wild in the W.; but other fruits, ex- 
cept a few kind of berries, are rare, Next to agri- 
culture, cattle-breeding aud fishing are the chief 
occupations of the people. The meadows and 
pastures, though but little attention is paid to 
them, are, in general, very good; and furnish, 
with leaves and straw, an abundant supply of 
food for nearly 900,000 head of cattle, ¥ 
sheep, with considerable numbers of hogs and 
goats, Horses, of which there are about 239,000, 
‘ave small, strong, and hardy, In the N. the pea- 
sants possess large herds of rein-deer. Bears, 
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wolves, elks, deer, foxes, beavers, polecats, and 
2 





cious kinds of game abound, © Seal and herring 
fisheries are established on many parts of the 
coast; and the salmon and stremling (Clupea 
harengus) are caught in great quantities in the 
lakes, supplying the inhabitants with an im- 
portant part of their food. Iron mines were for- 
merly wrought, but at present only bog-iron is 
procured, Lead, sulphur, arsenic, nitre, tin, and 
copper are met with ; the last two, but especially 
copper, being produced in considerable quanti- 
ties; salt is very scarce, and is one of the chief 
articles of import, Manufactures, except the pro- 
ducts of & few cotton factories (the result of the 
prohibitive system), iron forges, glass works, sail- 
eloth, and hose factories, are entirely domestic. 
The peasant prepares his own tar, potash, and 
charcoal; constructs his own beat furniture and 
woolen utensils; and weaves at home the coarse 
woollen and other fabries he uses. He often lives 
100 miles from any town, and is, therefore, thaewn 
for the most part upon his own resources and in- 
genuity for the supply. of his wauts, In some 
districts the inhab, never repair to a town bat to 
obtain salt. The exports, of the value of about 
8,000,000 silver roubles a year, consist of timber, 
butchers’ meat, butter, skins, potash, tar, and fish, 











to Russia and Sweden, with which countries the j 


principal intercourse is maintained. In 1852 the 
export trade employed 467 ¥ of 107,000 tons, 
and the coasting trade about 900 vessels of 50,000 
tons. ‘There are a few good roads, made by the 
Swedes while they were in possession of the 
country; but they do not extend far into the in- 
terior, Post horses are furnished, as in Sweden. 
by the adjacent farmers. In commercial dealin, 
the Russian is the @urrency established by law ; 
but Swedish paper money is also in circulation. 
Gievernment,—Since 1831, Finland has been di- 
vided into 8 déns, or governments, of very unequal 
magnitude, the most northerly, Uleaborg, being 
about as large as all the others; but this is a 
consequence of the wildness and sterility of the 
country, the absolute amount of its population 
aud its density, especially the latter, being far 
below the average of the more southerly govern- 
The liins are subdivided into fogderier or 
3, and in herades or circles, Chief towns, 
Helsiufors, the present cap.; Abo, the former cap. | 
‘Tavastchus, Vasa, Uleaborg, and Torneo, A Rus- 
sian military governor resides at Helsinfors. Fin- 
vland has a dict composed of the orders of the 
nobility, clergy, citizcus, and peasautry, and a 
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code of laws and judicial system similar to that of 
Sweden. For more than half a century this diet 
was inactive, until it was again convoked, in Sept. 
1863, by the ‘Grand-duke Emperor.’ The revenue 
of Finland, which is kept quite distinet from that 
of the empire, amounted, in 1862, to 3,003,269 
roubles, or 429,249 and the expenditure, during 
the same year, to 2,831,478 ‘roubles, or 404.4972 
Among the privileges of the people is that none 
but a native Finlander can hold any oflice of 
trust in the country. ‘The Finnish troops, amount- 
ing in time of peace to about 3,000 men, are not 
intermixed with the ordinary Russian troops: 
‘The Finnish tleet, by far the best manned portion 
of the Russian naval force, forms a distinct squad- 
ler the national flag. Sveaborg, on some 
nds in the Gulf of Finland, at a little 
distance from Helsingfors, is a principal station of 
the Russian ficet, and is very strongly fortified. 
Almost ali the pop. ax before stated are Lutherans, 
under the bishops of Abo and Borgo; except in 
the government of Wyborg, where they belong 
to the Russian church. Public education is very 
backward. ‘here is, however, a university at 
Helsingfors, with 5 academies, and 12° superior 
schools, A society for the encouragement of the 
Finnish language and literature has been warmly 
patronised by the Russian government. 
People—On the W, coast, and in the Aland 
Archipelago (which is included in Finland), the 
inhab. are mostly of Swedish, and in the SE. of 
Russian descent; but the great majority of the 
pop. are Finns, The latter have, by many geo- 
sraphers, been identified with the Fenni of Tacitus, 
and the Phinni of Ptolemy. ‘There are, however, 
circumstances which give. rise to considerable 
doubt respecting such identity, The Finns call 
themselves Sunvmalaisetio, or ‘inhabitants of the 
marshes,’ They have no analogy with the Sla- 
vonian or Teutonic races. They are of middle 
height, robust, flat-faced, with prominent cheek-~ 
bones, light, reddish, or yellowish brown hair, 
grey eyes, little beard, and a dull sallow com- 
j plexion, They are courayeous, hospitable, and 
ronest ; but obstinate in the extreme, indolent, 
dirty, and it is said revengeful. They are grave 
and rather unsocial. Almost every one is a poet _ 
or musician, But they have no taste for dancing, 
or indeed knowledge of the art, or of games of 
chance, except in the, towns, where they have 
| been introduced by the Swedes, Their amuse- 
ments consist principally in featsof bodily streugth 
and activity. The customs and habits of the 












Finns have been handed down time immemorial, 
and ir costume forcibly brought their supposed . 
hi. origin to the mind of Mr, Elliot, who observes 


in his letters from the N, of Europe, ‘I could 
fincy myself in Asia. The peasants wear long 
loose tubes of a coarse wooUen manufacture, secured 
I silken ceinture like the kummerbund of the 
Mussulmaus, ‘Their dress, except the European 
hat, resembles that of the Beoparries of Caboul. 
In Russian or Old Finland, the peasants wear a 
cloak or caftan, sometimes called a Ahaluut, re- 
| Sembling in form, as well as in name, the E. dress.’ 
' (pp. 59) The Finns make frequent use of 
hot vapour baths, and Malte-Brun supposes that 
they communicated the custom to their Russian 
conquerors, 

History—The Finns were pagans, living under 
their own independent kings tll the 12th cen- 
tury; about the middle of which Finland waa 
| conquered by the Swedes, who introduced Chris- 
| tianity. ‘Ihe province of Wyborg was conquered 
and annexed to Russia by Peter the Great, in 
| 17245 the remainder of the country became part 
“of the Russian dominions (also by conquest) in 
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1809, Iver since that period the Russian govern- 
ment has endeavoured, by conciliating the Finnish 
party, and promoting objects of national import- 
ance, to attach the bulk of the population to its 
interestsg and in this it is said to have been 
eminently successful, 

FIORENZOLA, a town of Central Italy, prov. 
Piacenza, on the Lardi, 15 m. SE. Piacenza. Pop. 
6,182 in 1861. The town was the native place of 
Cardinal Alberoni, About 8m, §., on the right 
bank of the Mira, stood the ancient city of Veleia, 
buried in the fourth century by the fall of the 
mountain at the foot of which it was situated, and 
not discovered till 1761, The remains of anti- 
quity that have been dug out of its ruins are more 
humerous and perfect than in any other ancient 
city of Italy, with the exception of Ilerculaneum 
and Pompeii. 

FIUML, a sea-port town of Austria, situated 
on the Gulf of Quarnero, at the NIE. extremity of 
the Adriatic Sea; lat, 45° 19" 39” long. 119 
26 45” E. Pop. 16,319 in 1857. Fiume is the: 
chief town and seat of government of the distr, 
called the Hungarian ‘ Litorale, and, with the 
minor adjacent harbours of Buccari, Porto’ Re, and 
Martinschizza, is the point of contact for the rich 
and powerful kingdom of Hungary with the Me~ 
diterranean. The importance of Fiume was re- 
cognised at an early period by the emperor 
Charles VI., who constructed a magniticent road 
about 75 m, in length, leading to this port from 
Cartstadt in Croatia, the spot where the inland 
navigation by means of the rivers Save and Culpa 
terminates, This road was called, after its founder, 
the ‘ Carolina ;’ but the diflicult task of traversing 
the Julian Alps was found to be but imperfectly 
accomplished by its means, and the emperor Jo- 
seph If. laid down another line of road to the 
coast, between Carlstadt and Zeng, in the military 
frontier, which wa¥ named the ‘Josephina’ In 
1809, a third line of road, one of the finest under- 
takings of the kind in Europe, was opened at the 
expense of a joint-stock company, the share- 
holders in which were chietly magnates of Hun- 
gary. This road was named the ‘Louisa,’ after 
the empress Maria Louisa; and, on account of its 
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the kingdom. Its high, white, perpendicular, 
limestone cliffs render it a most conspicuous object. 
Many of the rocks of which it is composed are in- 
sulated, of a pyramidal form, and soar to a great 
height. Most of them have solid bases, but others 
are prerced through and arched, On the N. side 
are vast caverns, leading into the body of the 
head, the retreat of immense numbers of sea-fowl 
and wild pigeons, A light-house, with a revolving 
light, having the lantern elevated 214 ft. above 
ne level of the sea, was erected on this head in 
1806, 

FLANDERS, the name of a fertile and well- 
cultivated district of Belgium, divided into the 
provinces of E. and W. Flanders. See Beicrum. 

FLECHE (LA), a town of France, dép. Sarthe, 
cap. arrond., on the Loire, 24m, SW. Le Mans, on. 
the railway from Paris to Nantes, Pop. 7,077 in 
1861, The town is generally well built; ‘streets 
broad, clean, and ornamented with fountains sup- 
plied by an aqueduct upwards of 4 m. in length. 
Its chief public building is a royal military 
college, formerly a celebrated Jesuits’ coilege, 
founded, in 1603, by Henry IV. It is very ex~ 
tensive, and well laid out; contains an elegant 
church, a public library with 14,000 vols,, a picture- 
gallery; and has attached to it a fine park, and 
sxudens. The church of St. Thomas, town-hall, 
Hall of justice, and hospital, are the other principal 
edifices, La Fliche, though advantageously placed 
on a navigable river, is remarkably deficient in 
manufactures and trade. It is the seat of a sub- 
prefecture, and court of original jurisdiction, Ita 
environs are exceedingly agreeable. Previously 
to the 10th century, it was called Fissa; it owes 
its present name to the spire (jleche), placed in 
the 12th century on the tower of St. Thomas’s 
charch. One of the greatest of Scotch philosophers, 
David Hume, resided at La Fléche in 1785 and 
1736, and here composed the greater portion of 
his earliest work, the ‘The Treatise of Human 
Nature. La Fiéche was the birthplace of Des- 


cartes, 

FLENSBURG, a sea-port tewn of Germany, on 
the E, coast of Schleswig-Holstein, at the bottom 
of a deep fiord or bay, 19 m, NNW. Schleswig, 












comparatively: gentle declivity, is the most fre- 

ented, Notwithstanding these exertions, and 
the outlay of a considerable sum of money in an 
endeavour to render the Culpa navigable above 
Carlstadt, the trade carried on here is not very 
considerable, excepting in years when there is a 
large exportation of grain to Great Britain, Frauce, 
and other countries, 

The branch of the Louisa road which leads to 
Buccari is chiefly used for the transport of timber 
and staves. ‘The oak timber of Carniola, and the 
Littorale, is of the best quality; and the ships 
built at Tvieste, Fiume, and other ports, being 
strong, handsume, and well titted out, and their 


crews expert and temperate, are much sought after 


and bring high freights. ‘There are some manu- 
factures at Fiume of linen, coarse cloths, leather, 
and rosoglio ; also a wax-bleachiug establishment, 
and a sugar refinery. ‘The harbour is small, being 
only the entrance ta. a mountain-stream of a few 
miles in length, which it is very difticult to keep 
clear, Large vessels lie in the ruadstead, at a few 
hundred paces off shore, where the water is deep 
enough, and where the high Jand of the const 


shelters them tolerably well from the effects of the | 


bora, or NE. wind. 

FLAMBOROUGH HEAD, a bold promontory 
of England on the Yorkshire coast, projecting a 
considerable distance into the sea; lat, 54° 7’ N., 
jong. 0° 5 W. This is at once the most striking 


and most celebrated headland on the E, coast of 


on the railway ‘from Kiel to Friedericia, Pop. 
19,682 in 1860, The town is ancient, well built, 
: clean, and thriving. The harbour has water suf- 
ient to float the largest ships. There are sugar- 
nouses and distilleries, with manufactures of cloth, 
; cotton, paper, soap, and tobacco; but it is chiefly 
| celebrated for the tiles made in its immediate 
vieinity, of which large quantities are exported. 
j About 250 vessels belong to, and several are built 
at, the port, 

FLINT, a marit, co, of N. Wales, consisting of 
two separate portions, the largest and most im- 
portant of which is bounded on the N. by the 
frish Sea, on the I. by the estuary of the Dee 
and the Dec itself, and on tht 8, and’ W. by Den- 
bighshire ; the other and smaller portion lies along 
the S. bank of the Dee, between Cheshire and 
Salop. Area 289 sq. m., or 184,905 acres, being 
the smallest of the Welsh counties. ‘Phe surface 
is considerably diversified. ‘Ihe N. part is mostly 
flat, and consists in great part of a portion of the 
yale of Clwyd. The vale of Mold 4s also flat and 
highly productive, as is the detached portion to 
, the 8. of the Dee, A ridge of hills runs-through 

the whole extent of the county, mostly parallel 
to the Dee and its estuary, which, though ex- 
j ternally barren, are valuable from their mistes of 
| lead and other minerals; but, on the whole, there 
is a larger proportion of good land in this than in 
any other Welsh county. Besides the Dee and the 















| Clwyd, the county is watered by the Alyn and 
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other streams, Agriculture, though still rather 
backward, has been materially improved, and 
many parts are well cultivated. There has also, 
within the present century, been a great improve- 
ment in the farm buildings and cottages, and in 
the implements and stock. Manufactures have 
been introduced into Flintshire, especially that of 
cotton, which is carried on to some extent at Mold. 
But the principal branch of industry carried on in 
this co., next to agriculture, is that of mining: its 
lead mines are at present the most extensive of 
any in the empire; those of copper are also of 
cousiderable value: and beds of coal exist all 
along the shore of the Dee, large quantities of 
which are used in smelting works, in addition to 
those that are exported, The smelting works in 
the vicinity of Holywell are very extensive, an 
employ from 600 to 700 hands. Flint returns 
mems, to the H. of C., viz, 1 for the ev. and 1 for 
the town of Flint and its contributory bors. 
Registered electors for the co, 2,895 in 1862. 
Flintshire is divided into 5 hundre: 
rishes; and in 1461 had a pop, of 69,737, living in 
15,113 houses, Gross annual value of real property, 
255.5692 in 1857, and 331,807/ in 1862. 

Frint, a par. bor, and sea-port town of N, 
Wales, co, Flint, hund. Coleshill, on the estuary 
of the Dee, 11 m, NW, Chester, and 183 m. NW, 
London by London and North Western railway, | 
vid Chester. Pop, 3,428 in 1861. The borough 
includes the parish of Flint and the township of 
Coleshiil-Fawr. It is situated within a large 
quadrangular space, surrounded, on the principle ! 
of a Roman encampment, by ramparts, and a deep 
entrenchment, haying at the NE, extremity its 
ancient castle, Two main streets cross at right 
angles, and are similarly intersected by smaller 
strects, the frequent gaps and broken walls in 
which give the town a dilapidated, deserted aspect. 
It has anew church, dedicated to St. Mary, and 
five dissenting chapels; a national school for 140 
children, several Sunday schools, and a guildhall, 
‘The assizes, formerly held here, have been long 
since removed to Mold, to which the county gaol | 
has also been more recently transferred. The coal 
works and lead mines in the vicinity employ the 
ebief part of the pop. . Of late “years, in conse- 
quence of obstructions in the channel of the Dee, 
Flint has become, to a considerable extent, the 
port of Chester; and here the larger vessels (es- 

ecially those with timber) discharge into 
ighters, or rafts are formed and floated up to that 
city. The wharfs, which have been much improved, 
and extended of late years, are accessible to ves- 
sels of 300 tons, at any time of tide. Railways : 
lead from the wharfs to the mines. The exports 
consist. chiefly of coals to Ireland and cvastwise ; | 
and lead, in pigs, sheets, &¢., from the works in 
the vicinity, During the summer season Flint is 
a place of some resort for sea-bathing: there are 
also hot baths for the accommodation of visitors, 
The castle, now in a state of rapid decay, is a 
square building, with round towers at three of the 
angles, and at the fourth is a much larger tower 
ata little distance from the castle, but’ originally 
joined ta it by a drawbridge. Formerly the Dee 
flowed beneath the walls, and rings were fastened 
in them, to which ships were moored; but it has 
now receded to some distance. ‘The foundation of 
this castle is ascribed to Henry If. Flint received 
its first charter in 1288, Since the 27th Henry 
VHI. it returned 1 mem, to the H. of C., along 
witlf the contributory bors, .of Rhydlan, Overton, 
Caerwis, and Caergwle: to these the Reform Act 
added St. Asaph, Holywell, and Mold: the right 
of voting previously to the Reform Act was vested 
in the inhab, paying poor and church rates, HKe- 
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gistered voters for Flint and its contributory bors. 
751 in 1862, among whom 85 ‘ scot-and-lot’ voters. 
The municipal bor. is restricted to a small space 
round the town, and is governed by 4 aldermen 
and 12 counsellors, The numerous retics in the 
vicinity make it probable that Flint was a Roman 
station; and the remains of smelting-places and 
washes on the ancient plan, prove that the lead 
mines had been worked at a remote perioil. 
FLODDEN, a village of England, co. Nor- 
thumberlan@, 5 m, SE. Coldstream, memorable as 
the scene of one of the most destructive conflicts 
recorded in British history. James IV., king of 
Scotland, having invaded “England with a large 
force, was encountered here, on the 9th of Sept, 
1513, by an English army under the Karl of Surrey, 


| James, who was destitute of every quality ofa 


general, except bravery, was kiled, and his army 
totally defeated, ‘The loss on the part of the 
Scotch was extremely great. Besides the king, 
no fewer than 12 earls, 13 lords, and 5 eldest sons 
of peers, with a vast number of gentlemen and 
persons @f distinction, and probably about 10,000 
conimon soldiers, were left on the field, ‘Che loss 
on the part of the English was comparatively in- 
considerable, This is by far the most calamitous 
defeat in the Scottish annals, and as there was 
hardly a family of distinction in the’ kingdom who 
dict not lose one or more members in it, the whole 
nation was involved in mourning and despair. 
(See ‘fytler, Pinkerton, Histories of Scotland. Sir 
Walter Scott has given a vivid and generally cor- 
rect account of this great battle in his * Marmion,’) 

FLORENCE (ital. Firenze, an, Florentiu 
corum), a famous city of Central Italy, and, since 
1865, capital of the kingdom of Italy, on both 
sides the Arno, 63 m.’S, by W. Bologna, 68 m. 
ENE, Leghorn, and 187 m. NW. Rome, on the 
tailway from Rome to Milan. Pop, 112,286 in 
1862, and estimated at 150,000 in Sept. 1865, after 
the transfer of the government and court of the king 
of Italy to the city. Florence stands in a richly 
wooded, well cultivated, and beautiful valley, en- 
circled by the Apennines, and is well built and 
agreeable: Its shape is nearly a square, the sides 
of which almost correspond with the cardinal 
points: the Amo intersects it from SE, to NW., 8 
of the quarters into which it is divided being situ- 
ated on the right, and the fourth on the left bank 
of the river, It is enclosed by an old wall about 
5 m. in circuit, flanked with towers and pierced by 
7 gates, which, besides being useless as a means 
of defence, is injurious, by preventing the free in~ 
gress and egress of the citizens, and checking the 
circulation of the air, ‘lhe communication be- 
tween the opposite sides of the river is maintained 
by means of 7 bridges. Florence contains a great 
number of magniticent edifices and squares, gene- 
rally adorned with statues, columns, or fountains : 
there are no fewer than 170 churches, 89 convents, 
2 royal, and many other palaces, 12 hospitals, and 
8 great and small theatres, Altogether Florence 
bears the aspect of a city filled with nebles and 
their domestics—a city of bridges, churches, and 
palaces, Every building has a superb and archi- 
tectural form, Each angle of a street presents an 
architectural view, fitto be drawn fora scene in a 
theatre, Many of the houses are palaces; and a 
palace in Florence is a magnificent pile, venerable 
from its antiquity, of a square and bulky form, 
with a plain front, extending from two to three 
hundred feet, built of huge dark grey stones, in a 
massive, gloomy, and impressive style. The roof 
is flat, with a deep comice, and bold projected 
soffits, which gives a grand, square, and magniti- 
cent. appearance to the edifice. ‘The chinmeys 
are grouped into stacks, the tops of which, increas- 
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ing in bulk as they. rise in height, resemble aj style, and-has a noble tower 268 ft. in height, 


crown, Many of these palaces are fitted up with 
teat magnificence, and some of them contain 
valuable yulleries of pictures, that are mostly open 
‘The streets, though in parts nar- 
row, winding, and angular, are mostly wide and 
straight; and they are admirably paved, after the 
manner of the old Roman roads, with angular 
blocks of trap, or sandstone, ‘The houses generally 
are substantial, more so, apparently, than those of 

‘The Piazza reale is the largest square; it! 


to the publie. 


Rome, 
has a fine marble fountain, and an equestrian 


statue in bronze of Cosmo I, by John of Bologna; 
the Piazza dell’ Annunziata is surrounded by ar- 
eades, aud has two fine bronze fountains, and an | 
The Piazza 
del Mercato Vecchio, exactly in the middle of the 


equestrian statue of Ferdinand I. 


city, has a marble column from which it is a mile 
to each extremity, The Arno is decidedly supe- 
rior to the Tiber at Rome. The bridge, 8. 7'rinita, 
built of marblp in 1557 by Ammanati, is desigued 
in a style of elegance and simplicity unrivalled by 
the most successful efforts of modern artists, 
Ponte Veechio, built in 1344, has the houses of the 
street continued over it, su that it is not till they 
arrive at an open arcade in the centre that passen- | 
gers become aware of their situation. The bridges 
ond the handsome though not spacious quay “by 
which it is bordered, afford tine views of the river, 
Florence being in this respect muck superior to 
the ‘Jéternal City.’ The cathedral, or Duomo, a 
vast editice, coated with marble, about 500 ft, in 
length, and 384 ft, in height to the top uf the cross, 
stands in a spacious square. It was begun by 
Arnolfo di Lapo_ in 1296, and finished by Brunel- 
leschi in 1426: its cupola is said to have suggested 
w Michael Angelo the first idea of that of St. 
Peter's, It is Duilt of brick, and veneered, as it 
were, with various-coloured marble slubs, arranged 
in narrow strips or panels, ‘Lhere is something,’ 
says a recent traveller, ‘imposing in the name of 
a marble edifice, but not so in the reality : polished 
marble is worse than rough marble, which, again, 
is inferior to sandstone or granite; but coloured 
marble (parti-coloured especially) is worse than all, 
The Duomo of Florence, built in dytiance of all the 
orders of architecture,is neither Cirecian nor Gothic, 
although of the age of the latter style ; and its di- 
mensions alone give it greatness. The interior is 
very striking, but spoiled by a circular sereen of 
Grecian columns round the altar,’ Another tra- 
yeller says, that this cathedral is to St. Peter's 
what harlequin is toa Roman senator, ‘The Cam- 
panile, ot belfry, adjoining the Duomo, but de- 
tached from it, is a fine tower 288 ft, in height. 
Charles V. was so well pleased with it, that he 
used to say it should be kept ina glass case. 
With the exception of the Duomo, the other 
churches have little worth notice in their architec- 
ture, and many of them are unfinished and ppor. 
That of Santa Croce, however, called the Pan- 
theon of Florence, is interesting frum its contain- 
ing the remains and tombs of four of the greatest 
men of modern Jtaly, or indeed of modern times 
Michael Angelo, Galileo, Machiavelli, and Al- 
fier, The church of San Lorenzo contains the 
mausoleum of the Medici family, said by Lord 
Byron to be a ‘tawdry, glaring, and unfinished 
chapel,’ and admitted by less severe critics to be 
ostentatious and in bad taste, In a cloister at- 
tached to this church is the Laurentian library, 
containing a peciiiarly valuable 
above 6,000 manuscripts and 120,000 vols. 
Among the paluces are the Palazzo Vecchio, or 
old palace, inhabited by the Medici, when citizens 
of Florence. It was begun in 1298, and finished 
in 1550, It is in a massive, severe, and gloomy. 
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which commands a fine view of the surrounding 
country, This palace is now occupied with the 
principal public offices, The Palazzo Fitti, 
erected in 1440, the ordinary residence of the king 
of Italy, is a vast. and heavy structure; it is fur- 
nished in the most costly manner, and is enriched 
with a great number of fine statues, busts, and pic- 
tures, and an excellent library, Attached to the 
Pitti palace are the Boboli gardens, laid out by 
Cosmo I. in 1530, in the pure classical style; that 
is, in rectangular walks, flanked with cut trees 
fashioned into a walt or arched over head, and 
furnished with a due quantity of stone steps, stone 
walls, and stone statues, Connected with these 
igardens is the botanical garden, a museum of 
natural history, a splendid anatomical collection 
modelled in wax by the Abbé Fontana, occupying, 
15 apartments, and a fine library. Another finc 
| palace, the Riccardi, was built in 1440, after a de- 
| sign by Michelozzo, It has a noble gallery, with 
‘a ceiling painted by Luca Giordano, and a select 
Tibrary with 40,000 vols., open to the public, It 
is now occupied by the Accademia della Crusca 
land some public departments. But the glory of 
Florence is its grand gallery : it occupies the upper 
tloor of the Ufizi, a building. erected after a design 
j of Vasari by ‘Cosmo L, consistiag of two parallel 
urrklors or galleries, cach 448 ft, in length, and 
72 ft, apart, united at one end by a third corridor, 
ithe choicest and most valuable specimens of art. 
j being preserved in saloons opening from the cor- 
ridors on each side. ‘This gallery contains some 
chefs-d’'euvre of statuary, at the head of which, by 
universal consent, is pl faced the Venus de 2 Medici, 
the goddess who ‘lives and loves in stone.’ The 
matchless statue was discovered in the 16th cen- 
tury, in the Villa Hadriana, near Tivoli; and being 
acquired by the Medici family, was placed in their 
palace in Rome, whence it was conveyed to Flo- 
rence by order of Cosmo III. The whole of the 
left arm, and a part of theright, are modern, hav- 
ing been restored by Bandinelli, An inscription 
on the base intimates that it is the work ofan 
Athenian artist, called Cleomenes :this, however, 
is generally discredited. But, whoever may be 
the sculptor, it is certainly ‘worthy to rank “with 
the famous statue of Venus sold by Praxiteles to 
the Cnidians, respecting which some rather curious 
particul s may be seen in Pliny, (Hist. Nat., 
lib. x $6.) The attitude of the Venus de 
Medici corresponds with the verses of Ovid, who 
perhaps had this very statue in his eye:— 
‘ Ipsa Venus prbem, quoties velamina ponit, 
Protegitur leva semi-reducta manu.’ 
De Arte Amand,, ii. v. 614. 
Addison says of this famous statue, that ‘the soft- 
ness of the flesh, the delicacy of the shape, air and 
posture, and the correctness of the design, are in- 
expressible,’ (‘lravels, art, ‘Florence.’) And, 
according to Byron, 
‘—— the goddess loves in stone, and fills 
‘The air around with beauty.’ 


Among the other chefs-d’auvre, the best perhaps 
are, the Knife-grinder, the Fawn, the Wi restlers, 
and Niobe and her Children. ‘The collection of 
paintings comprises superb specimens of all the 
best schools, and is said to surpass even that of the 
Vatican Speaking of this gallery, an English tra- 
veller observes :—‘ Persons like myself, with no 
pretensions to connoisscurship, will feel how. poor 
andvulgar the pictures of the éramontane artists 
are when placed beside the works of the great Ita- 
lian masters in this gallery. Among those who 
admire the Dutch and Flemish painters for their 
correct and faithful representation of individual 
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nature, and their skill in chiaroscuro, there are 
few, I venture to think, whose taste, after some 
weeks spent im perambulating the picture galleries 
of Rome or Florence, will not undergo a meta- 
morphosis—few who will not feel a strong prefer- 
ence for what is called the “ ideal” or “ grand style” 
—for the saints, prophets, Madonnas, holy fami- 
lies, sybils, and goddesses of the Roman, Floren- 
tine, and Lombard artists, which are in trath im- 
personations of the noblest attributes of humanity, 
—maternal love, heroic fortitude, intellectual 
energy, sublime benevolence, and rapt devotion, 
The same probation will probably also create a 
predilection in sculpture for the naked figure, and 
induce a belief that the artist’s labour is thrown 
away upon togas and tunics, however gracefully 
folded,—that it is the kernel, not the husk,—the 
man, nothis drapery, which is the well-spring of 
beauty and the recipient of character. Such at 
least was my own experience. ‘The study of the 
works of the great Italian masters lias this fine 
moral effect, that it ennobles our conceptions of 
the capabilities and destiny of man. 1t puts the 
doctrine of immortality on canvas, and presents 
it to the eye, J was delighted with Guido’s female 
heads, wluch seemed to me radiant with grace and 
sweetness, purity and beauty, even beyond those 
of Raphael. The®Italian schools are less rich in 
landscape, yet in this department. who can surpass 
Salvator? I had no adequate idea of this great 
artist’s genius till I saw nearly a dozen of his 
large pieces in the Pitti and Corsini palaces in 
Florence. They seemed to have all the splendour 
of Claude's, with the addition of that lott 'Yy, bold, 
mountain scenery which a Seotsman is apt to 
consider as essential to the highest class of land- 
scape,’ The great gallery communicates by a co- 
vered passage not only with the Palazzo Veechio, 
separated from it by a street, but also with the 
Pitti palace, though on the other side of the river, 
being carried over the latter by the Ponte Veechio, 
or old bridge. 

Besides the Riccardi and Laurentian libraries, 
the Magliabecchi library, containing a rare, ex- 
tensive, and valuable collection of books, is 
open to the public: it is placed below the grand 
gallery. 

Florence is subject to fogs in the winter; but 
in spring and autwmn it is a delightful residence, 
well provided with everything that can gratify 
the man of taste and science, or the voluptuary. 
Tt has manufactures of silks, straw hats, articles 
of alabaster, scagliola and pidtre dure, perfumery, 
jewellery, artificial tlowers, porcelain, engravings, 
‘and other objects of the fine arts, “he literary 
and educational institutions are numerous and 
important. At the head of these is the academy 
Della Crasea, established in 1582, to which has 
been united the ancient university of Florence, 
The name Crusea (chaff, or husk of corn) has heen 
assumed Hy this academy, in allusion to the grand 
object of its institution, the sifting or purifying 
of the Italian language, 
in 1612, in 1 vol. folio, the first edition of the 
celebrated lexicon, entitled Vorabulurio della 
Crusea, the fourth and last edition of which ap- 
peared in 6 vols in 1729-38 ; a work which, though 
perhaps not quite perfect, has been generally ad- 
mitted to be the standard of the Italian langua; 
(Tiraboschi, Storia della Litteratura Italiana, viii, 
5L1, edit. 1798.) An edition of the Vocabolurio 
della Crusca, including numerous-words selected 
from the authors quoted by the academy, but 
omitted by them, was published at Naples in 
1748, in 6 Vols folio. This is preferred by some to 
the genuine Vocabolario. (Tiraboschi, whi supra.) 
Besies this famous academy, there are in Florence 
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FLORIDA 
a Scuola di Belle Arti, or school of the fine arts, * 


a medico-chirurgical school, an atheneum, and a 
number of other literary societies, A school was 
Opened in 1820 for the instruction of the poorer 
classes, on the principle of mutual instruction ; and 
another institution was founded in 1823, for the 
instruction of girls from 7 to 12 years of age; 
they are educated with great care, and are said 
to be instructed in all that has a tendency to 
make them active and provident mothers. There 
are a great number of other gchools and institu- 
tions for the instruction of students in the higher 
branches of education, ‘The charitable institutions 
are numerous, extensive, and well conducted, 
Among others is the Monte di Pieta, founded in 
1495; a foundling hospital; a workhouse, on a 
large seale, The Fraternta della Misericordia ig 
an institution im which the higher classes under- 
take various duties in reJation to the poor, The 
Palazzo del Podesta, the ancient government- 
house, is now converted into a prison. 

‘The common people of Florence are well clothed, 
and have a comfortable-like appearance; and 
there are, as compared with most other Italian 
towns, few beggars, priests, and monks, The 
citizens are friendly, cheerful, and hospitable. 
‘The encouragement given under the late as well 
as the present government, to artistic and scten- 
tific studies, has conferred advantages on Flo- 
rence unknown in most other parts of Italy All 
sorts of foreign publications are met with here; 
and the facilities it affords for gratifying a taste 
for the fine arts, the beauty and security of the 
town and environs, and its salubrity and cheap- 
ness, make it, on the whole, a more desirable resi- 
dence than Rome, : 
_ ‘The origin of Florence is not clearly ascer- 
tained ; but it owed its first distinction to Sulla, 
who planted in it a Roman colony. In the reign 
of ‘Tiberius it was one of the principal cities of 
Italy, and was distinguished by its writers and 
orators, In 541 it was almost wholly destroyed 
by ‘otila king of the Goths, About. 250 years 
afterwards it was restored by Charlemagne, It 
then became the chief city of a famous republic; 
and was for a lengthened period in Italy what 
Athens had been in Greece in the days of Xeno- 
phon and Thucydides. At length, in 1587, the 
Medici, from being the first of the citizens, be- 
came the sovereigns of Florence. The city re- 
mained the capital 6f Tuscany till 1860, when it 
was annexed to the new kingdom of Italy. On 
the 2nd of June, 1861, Florence was the scene of 
a ‘first Italian national festival,’ in commemor- 
ation of the national unity, liberty, and indepen- 
dence, In the spring of 1865, the seat of govern- 
met of the kingdom was transferred-from Turin 
to Florence. 

Florence has produced more celebrated men 
than any other town of Italy, or perhaps of Eu- 
rope: among others may be specified, Dante (a 
fine statue of whom was unveiled at the ‘Dante 

Festival’ of 1865), Petrarch, Boccaccio, Villani, 
Cosmo and Lorenzo de Medici; Galileo, M. An- 
gelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Alberti, Lapo Brunelleschi, Giotto, Andrea-del- 
Sarto, Macchiayelli; Popes Leo X, and XI., Cle- 
ment VII., VIEL, and XIT. 

FLORIDA, an extensive peninsula of N. 
America, stretching S. from the 80th to the 25th 
deg. of lat., forming a state in the extreme SW. 
territory of the U, States, The state is comprised 
between lat, 25° and 31° N., and long. 80° and 87° 
35’ W.; having N. Alabama and Georgia, E. the 
Adlantic, S. the channel of Florida, and W. the 
Gulf of Mexico, and a small portion of Alabama, 
Length NW. to SE. about 630 m.; average 
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breadth about 84 m.; area, 59,268 sq. m. Pop. 
140,425 in 1860. © : 

The Gulf. Stream, which sets from the Gulf 
of Mexico round the 8. and SE. coasts, has in 
the course of ages worn away the land, and formed 
the low sandy islands generally known by the 
name of the ¢ Florida Keys,’ or Martyrs, separated 
from the main land by a navigable channel which, 
however, is both difficult and dangerous. There 
are a few good harbours, the best of which are 
those of Pensacola and Tampa on the W., and of 
St. Augustine and St, Mary’s on the E. coast. 
Florida is naturally divided into two different 
zones, about the 28 deg. of lat, The surface of 
the portion N, of this parallel is more elevated, 
broken, and wooded, than that on its S; side, 
which is generally level and marshy, and may be 
termed the true palm-tree section of the U. States. 
The centre rises into hills of no great elevation, 
which slope gradually towards the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic, and NW. towards the 
body of the Continent; but as we procecd to- 
wards the S., the whole surface becomes a dead, 
flat, and, in great part, indurated plain, terminat- 
ing’ at the extreme point of the peninsula in heaps 
of sharp tocks, partially covered with shrubby 
pines. 

"The chief rivers are the St. John’s, Appalachi- 


cola, Suwanee, St, Mark’s, and Conecuh, The | 


St, John’s partakes more of the character of av 
inlet or sound than of a river, from the number 
of lakes formed by its enlargements. Its chief 
branch, the Ocklawaha, appears to rise near the 
centre of the peninsula, and flows ina NW. direc- 
tion for about 80 m,, when it unites with the St. 

. John’s proper, which rises within a few miles of 
the ocean, and the united water, after a tortuous 
course of 180 m., falls into the Atlantic, near the 
NE. extremity of the territory. It is a curious 
fact, that though a fresh water-stream at its 
mouth, it is often rendered brackish towards its 
head from the waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
being driven by the winds into the lagoons and 
marshes among which it has its sources. Both 
branches of this river are navigable for some dis- 
tance above their junction, but have little com- 
mercial value, ‘I'he Appalachicola has its estuary 
in that portion of the territory W. of the penin- 
sula, Yt has a course of about 100 m, N, to S. 
within the territory, but does not possess a depth 
of water proportionate to its magnitude, 
river ig considered to form the boundary between 
F. and W. Florida, There are several lakes, of 
which the Macao, near the centre of S. Florida, 
and Lake St, George, an enlargement of the St. 
John’s river, are the principal. 

The whole peninsula appears to rest upon a 
base of shell-limestone of comparatively recent 
formation and_ditferent degrees of hardness. ‘Ihe 
soil on the banks of the rivers is often very fertile; 
but the proportion of good land is, notwithstand- 
ing, believed to be but small, In the N. part of 
E. and in W, Florida there are many finely 
variegated and fertile tracts, and the country 1s 
often richly wooded. The most valuable district 
of the territory is a tract. of about 150 m, in 
length by 30 m, in breadth in W. Florida, nearly 
in the centre of which is Tallahassee, the capital, 
"There are some very extensive swamps and 

~ gavannahs, particularly the swamp of Okefonoco, 
half in Florida and half in Georgia; and there 
are also some very extensive marshes. The 
climate of the N. parts, though hot, has been re- 
presented as good, ‘and the air as being always 
dlastic and pure, The winters are so mild that 
jt is never necessary to house cattle, In the %. 
snow never falls, and frost, although it semetimes 
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occurs, is rare. During July, August, and Se; 
tember, the heat is very oppreaive, and fevers oe 
prevalent, 

_The chief agricultural products are—rice, In- 
dian corn, tobacco, indigo, cotton, and hemp ; the 
olive, vine, lime, shaddock, and other tropical 
fruits, are successfully cultivated, and in some of 
the occupied maritime districts the sugar-cano 
and coffee, Large herds of cattle are reared. 
‘Much fine timber, besides pitch, tar, and turpen— 
tine, are obtained from the forests ; the coasts and 
rivers produce a great variety of fish and testacea. 

The state is divided into 4 districts and 20 
counties. Tallahassee is the capital, Densacola, 
St. Augustine, and Jacksonville are the other chief 
towns: all of these are in the N. From the St. 
Mary’s river, which divides Florida at its NE. 
angle from Georgia, a canal, 250 m. in length, 
extends NE. to SW., across the peninsula to Ap- 
palachicola Bay. A railroad, 12 m. in length, 
between Lake Wimico and St. Joseph's, conipleted 
in 1836; and another from Jacksonville to St. 
Mark’s, 160 m, in length, were the first railways 
constructed in the state, 3 

Florida is entitled to send one member to the 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
and two to the Senate, The population, at the 
census of 1860, included 61,745 slaves, being 
nearly a moiety of the inhabitarfts. The value of 
real estate and personal property (including slaves) 
amounted to 22,862,270 dollars in 1850, and to 
73,101,500 dollars in 1860. 

Florida derives its name from Pasqua Florida, 
or Palm Sunday, the day on which it was dis- 
covered by Juan Ponce de Leon, in 1512. Its 
name was for some length of time applied by 
the Spaniards and Italians to the whole W. coast 
of N. America, It remained a Spanish possession 
until 1763, when it was ceded to the British, soon 
after which it was divided into E, and W. Florida. 
In 1788 the whole territory was restored to Spain. 
In 1819 negotiations were opened for the tranafer 
of Florida to the United States; and in 1821 a 
treaty was ratified, by which it became a part of 
the union as a ‘territory,’ under the central go- 





yernment. It was admitted into the Union as an~ 


independent state March 8, 1845. An Act of 
Secession from the United States was passed by a 
convention Jan, 10, 1861; but having been re- 
conquered by the armies of the North, Florida 
again incorporated into the Union in 1865. 
LOUR (ST), a town of France, dép. Cantal, 
cap. arrond,, on 4 basaltic plateau, 42 m, ENE. 
Auriliac, Pop. 5,283 in 1861. The town is ill- 
built; streets narrow and gloomy. Its public 
editices are, however, generally handsome. Among 
these are a cathedral, episcopal palace, diocesan 
seminary, Jacobin convent, Jesuit college, hos- 
pital, and sub-prefecture. It is well furnished 
with water. It is the seat of the departmental 
court of assize, and of tribunals of original juris- 
diction and commerce. 

FLUSHING (Dut. Vliessingen), a fortified sea- 
port town of Holland, prov. Zealand, on the W. 
Scheldt, near the S. extremity of the isl Wal- 
cheren, 4 m, SSW, Middieburgh ; lat. 51° 26’ 49" 
N., long, 3° 34 57” E. Pop. 10,799 in 1861, The 
town is strongly fortified ; besides its own ram- 
parts, it is defended, together with its fine har- 
bour, by several adjacent forts, and provided with 
sluices, by means of which the surrounding coun- 
try may be inundated. The town is well built, 
but presents little worthy of notice, most of its 
best public buildings having been destroyed during 
the bombardment by the English in 1809. Its 
port is extensive, safe, and has deep water. Two 
canals, communicating with it, enable the largest. 
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merchant-vessels to penettate into the town, and 
unload on the quays close to the warehouses. A 
strong wall of masonry protects the town against 
the sea; the side facing the Scheldt is embanked 
with great care, and kept in repair at an enormous 
expense, Flushing has a dockyard, and a naval 
arsenal; and is the seat of an admiralty board. 
Jt has an extensive trade with both the E, and 
‘W. Indies, and continual communication, by means 
of packet-boats, with the other sea-port towns of 
Holland; it tas also a considerable trade with 
England. Few towns have suffered so severely 
from war and inundations, It hoisted the stan- 
dard of revolt against the Spaniards, immediately 
after the capture of the Briel in 1572. ‘Logether 
with some other towns, it was given to England 
by the Prince of Orange in 1583, and remained in 
British possession till 1616. From 1809 to 1814 
it belonged to the French. Since 1809 its forti- 
fications have becn greatly improved, and, in con- 
junction with the Fort of Rammekens to the E, 
and those of Breskens on the opposite side of the 
river, it now completely commands the mouth of 
the W. Schelat, or Hont. Flushing was the birth- 
place of the celebrated Dutch admiral, De Ruyter, 

FOCHABERS, a village of Scotland, co, Moray, 
and par. of Ballie, on a rising ground on the Spey, 
4m, from its embouchure in the Moray Frith, 
3m. i. Elgin, and 60 m, NW. Aberdeen. Pop. 
1,145 in 1801. The village consists of two wide 
strects, crossing each other at right angles, and 
having a square in the middle. ‘The par. church 
and a Rom, Cath, chapel are the chief public 
buildings. An elegant bridge which spans the 
Spey was partly swept away by the great flopds 
of 1829, but has since been rebuilt. ‘The whole 
district. through which the river flows suffered 
severely from these inundations. ‘The bridge in 
question, which was erected in 1801 at a cost of 
15,0004, has four arches, of which the two smallest. 
have each a spau of 75 ft, and the two in the 
middle a span each of 95 ft, Gordon Castle, the 
splendid residence of the ancient house of Gordon, 
and now the property of the Duke of Richmond, 
is in the immediate vicinity of Fochabers; a 
circumstance to which the village owes its origin 
and any importance that may attach to it. Foch- 
abers is a burgh of barony, governed by a baron- 
bailie nominated by the noble proprietor of Gordon 


tle, 

FOGGLA (so-called from its com magazines, 
fosse), & city of Southern Italy, cap..of province 
‘of same namo, in the centre of the great Apulian 
plain, 46 m. E. by S, Campobasso, 214 m. SW. 
Mantredonia, and 80 m. NE, by E. Naples on the 
railway from Ancona to ‘Trani and the Gulf of 
Taranto, Pop. 25,107 in 1861. The town is well 
built and paved; the streets are wide and clean; 
the shops large and well supplied; and the whole 
has an air of opulence and prosperity. It has a 
handsome intendenza, or palace, where the gover- 
nor of the province resides ; many excellent pri- 
vate houses, a Gothic cathedral, and about twenty 
other churches; a good custom-house and theat: 
and the remains of a palace which, together with 
a large well, was constructed by the Emperor 
Frederick IJ, The corn magazines, for which 
Fogyia is noted, arc very extensive; they stretch 
under all the large streets and open squares, con- 
sisting of vaults lined with masonry, and their 
orifices closed up with boards and earth. Being 
situated im a fruitful country, and traversed by 
roads leading to Naples, Bovino, Brindisi, Manfro- 
donia, and Pescara, Foggia has a considerable 
trale, principally in corn, wool, cheese. cattle, 
wine, oil, cajers, and other agricultural produce. 
Its consequence always has been, and still is, 
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owing to its being a ataple-mbarket for corte aide 
woo. The , OF register-office, at Foggia‘? 


has the distribution of a fixed assessment upon. 
the numerous flocks of sheep that descend in: 
autumn from the mountains of Abruzzo into the 
plains of Puglia, where they winter, and in May 
return to the high country.. (See ABRUZZO.) 
This duty originated with the ancient Romans, 
when they obtained possession of the country. It 
continued uninterruptedly to be collected till the 
13th ceutury, after which, for about two centuries, 
the passage appears to have been open without 
fee to all shepherds who chose to bring down their 
flocks. Under Alphonso 1., however, the crown 
resumed its rights; and having purchased a con- 
siderable extent of pasture land, formed the tave- 
liere, (See Arutta.) The Abruzzi shepherds, 
who came down with their flocks into the tavoliere, 
paid a fixed rate per head for their sheep; but had 
not the power to dispose of their wool, lambs, 
cheese, or any other commodity produced during 
their winter resideuce, in any fair but that of 
Foggia, where they were to be deposited in the 
royal magazines, and not touched without a per- 
mit. The fair of Foggia, holden from the 8th to 
the 20th of May, is an important mart, and at- 
tended by a great number of commercial and 
other visitors. “Foggia is the seat of the superior 
criminal court for the prov., and of the tribunal 
of commerce for Apulia. 

‘This city appears to have been founded iu the 
9th century, and peopled from Armpi or Argyrippa, 
an ancient city 4m, distant, said to have been 
; founded by Diomed, which surrendered to Hanni- 

bal alter the battle of Canna, and of which some 

faint vestiges are still extant. Foggia was greatl 
‘enriched by the Suabian princes of Naples, ( 
' was sacked'in 1268 by Charles of Anjou, who died 
there in 1286. It was nearly destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1751. 

FOLDVAR (an, Lussunium), a town of Hun- 
} gary, co. Tolna, on the suramit and declivity of a 
hill, on the right bank of the Danube, 49'm. 8, 
Buda. Pop. 8,890 in 1857, The town has a Rom, 
Cath, high school and a prison ; it belongs, toge- 
ther with its lordship, to the university of Pesth. 

FOLIGNO (an. Fulginium), a town of Central 
j Italy, prov. Perugia, in the Val Spoletano, and on 
the Flaminian Way, 20 m. SE. Perugia, and 14 
m. N. by W. Spoleto, on the railway from Rome 
to Ancona. Pop. 12,930 in 1858. “The town is 
walled, but its ramparts and bastions now serve 
for public promenaces, Its streets generally in- 
tersect each other at right angles. There are few 
public buildings worthy of notice, ‘The cathedral, 
commenced in the last century, is still unfinished : 
there are 8 other churches, 20 convents, a town- 
hall, and a cabinet of antiquities, There are nu- 
Imerous paper-mills turned by the Topino; and 
the town has manufactures of woollen cloth, silks, 
parchment, and bleached wax, and a considerable 
trade in cattle. The vicinity abounds with vine- 
Yaris, and olive and mulberry plantations, This 
city appears to have been anciently of some im- 
portance ; it was considerably augmented on the 
destruction of the adjacent town of Forum Fla- 
minii. by the Lombards, in 740. It was given to 
the see of Rome.in 1439, 

FOLKESTONE, a bor., sea-port town, and par. 
of England, co. Kent, lathe Shepway, hund, Folke- 
stone; on the straits of Dover, 62m. SE, by E. 
London, and 7 m. W. by S. Dover, on the South 
Eastern railway, which has here two stations, and 
a harbour for its steamers to Boulogne. Pop. of 
munic. bor. 8,507, and of par. 9,674 in 1861. ‘The 
town is built between two precipitous chalk cliffs, 
on ground rising gradually from the coast ; and 
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* “consists chiefly of three narrow and irregular 


streets, principally extending up the acclivities 
of the W. cliff, on the summit of which is the 
church, in the early Gothic style, with a tower 
from the centre, There are also five dissenting 
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city, and 8m. $. by FE. Melun, Pop. 11,930 in 
186]. She town is well built; streets wide, straight, 
well paved and clean ; but, excepting the principal 
ones, they are dull. It has several good churches 
and other public buildings, two excellent cavalry 


chapels, and a free school for twenty poor chil-j barracks, a hospital founded by Anne of Austria, 


dren, founded in 1674, Market, Thursday, ina 
commodious market-house, built within a recent. 
period by the Earl of Radnor. ‘The chief employ- 
ment of the inhabitants is fishing, and occupation 
in connection with the goods and the passenger 
traffic of the South Kastern railway. The pier- 
harbour, formed at an expense of upwards of 
50,0002, was originally built by a local company, 
but subsequently purchased by the railway. It 
is very safe, but only accessible at high water, so 
that the steamers going to and coming from Bou- 
logne have to vary their hours of departure and 
arrival, and run in connection with ‘tidal trains,’ 
The journey from London to Paris, by this route, 
occupies little more than tert hours, There is a 
strong modern battery on the heiglits, and the 
Jine of coast is defended by three Martello towers. 
Folkestone has been a member of the cinque port. 


an asylum for girls established by Mad. de Mon- 
tespan, a college, public ibrary, with 28,000 vols., 
public baths, a large reservoir; and at its S. ex- 
tremity an obelisk erected in 1786, on occasion of 
the marriage of Louis XV1. and Marie Antoinette. 
The town has manufactures of porcelain and other 
earthenware ; but it owes all its celebrity, and 
indeed origin, to the palace or chdteax of Fon- 
tainebleau, a favourite residence of the former 
kings of France, The precise date of the founda- 
tion of the palace is uncertain. It would appear 
that Robert-le-Pieux erected a small house of 
retirement on the spot towards the end of the 
10th century ; which edifice, having fallen to 
decay, was rebuilt in the 12th century by Louis 
VII. Philip Augustus, Louis IX., and other so- 
vereigns, added to it, and it was in- particular 
enlarged and embellished by Francis I. It grew 





of Dover from a pericd previous to the reign of | rapidly under the hands of his successors : Henry 


Henry I. Average annual corporation revenue 
2341163. Under the Municipal Reform Act it is 
governed by four aldermen and twelve counsel- 
Jors ; and its limits, which extended along the 
coast 24 m. on the E. side of the town, and to 
Sandgate on the other, being at the same time 
considerably contracted in those directions and 
extended inland, so as to include the Hamlet of 
Ford, on the line of road to Canterbury, and about 
4m, from Folkestone. The Reform Act associated 
Folkestone with the bor. of Hythe in the pri- 
vilege of returning one mem. to the H, of C. The 
town has suffered much at different periods from 
encroachments of the sea, William Harvey, the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, was a 
native of Folkestone, having been born here on the 
Jst of April, 1578: the charity school, endowed 
by his nephew, was built from a bequest left by 
him for the purpose. 

FONDI (an. Fundi), a town of Southern Italy, 
prov. Caserta, on the high road between Naples 
and Rome, and on the Appian Way, fm. N 
Terracina, and the same NW. Gaeta. Pop. 6,2 
in 1861. All travellers agree in speaking in dis- 
praise of Fondi. It is a miserable town, near a 
pestiferous lake (the an, Lacus Fundanus), which 
renders the air unwholesome ; and its inhab. ge-~ 
nerally are in a wretched condition, though the 
neighbourhood is abundantly fertile in every kind 
of produce. This, in fact, is the Cacubus ager, 
anciently so famous for its wine— 


‘Cacnbam ct prelo domitam Caleno 
Tu bibes uvam,” Hor. i. Od. 20, 


(See also ii, Od. 14; and Martial Ep. 15.) 
But, like the town, the wine has sadly degene- 
rated, and is now quite unworthy the encomiums 
lavished on its ancient growths. 

Fondi is surrounded by the remains of walls of 
a Cyclopean structure, particularly described by 
Swinburne (i, 507, 508). f¢ has a Gothic cathe- 
dral, a college, and two houses of charity, It 
obtained the privileges of a Roman city, A. vu. ¢. 
417, In 1222, it was burnt by the adherents of 
the emperor Fred. II. It has several times suffered. 
from invasions by the Turks, especially in 1534, 
when they made an unsuccessful attempt to carry 
off Julia Gonzaga, countess of Fondi. 

FONTAINEBLEAU, a town of France, dép. 
Seine-et-Marne, cap. arrond., near the Scine, in 
the forest of the same name, and on the railway 
between Paris and Lyons, 32 m. SSE, the former 























IV. expended 2,440,850 liv. on it; Louis XIII, 
XIV., and XV. added to and improved it ; Napo- 
leon I. is said to have spent 6,242,000 fr. on it 
hetween 1804 and 1813, It is a vast pile, with 
little harmony among its parts, being, in fact, 
rather a collection of palaces of different epochs, 
j and in different styles of architecture, than a sin- 
gle edifice, Saracenic, Tuscan, and Greek orders 
are intermixed and interspersed with the most 
bizarre and dissimilar ornaments ; yet, upon the 
whole, the building has a striking air of grandeur 
and majesty. Six palaces are united by galleries, 
and-enclose six principal courts :—the Cours du 
Cheval-blane ; des Fontaines ; Ovale, or du Don- 
jon ; del Orangerie ; dés Princes ; and des Cui- 
sines, The largest is the Cour du Cheval-blanc, 
which forms also the principal entrance from the 
W., and derives its name from an equestrian statue 
in plaster. erected by Catherine de Medici, but no 
longer existing. At its upper end there is a re- 
markably fine flight of stone steps, under which 2 
passage leads to a chapel remarkable for the ele- 
gance of its architecture and decocations, It was 
in this court that Napoleon I. bade adieu to his 
guard previously to his departure for Elba in 1814, 
‘Lhe Cour des Fontaines has on one side the suite - 
of apartments occupied by Charles V. in 1589, 
The buildings surrounding the Cour Ovale are the 
most ancient of all ; they comprise the ball-room, 
adorned with paintings by Primaticcio, Nicolo, 
&c., the library, the king’s and queen's apart- 
ments, the throne, and council-halls. In one of 
these rooms the small round table is still shown 
on which Napoleon I, signed his act of abdication 
in 1814, The Cour de l'Orangerie is also called 
the Cour de Diane, from a fine bronze statue of 
Diana in its centre; in the Galerie des Cerfs, one 
of the buildings surrounding it, Monaldeschi was 
assassinated by order of Christina of Sweden, The 
Cour des Princes, the smallest of all, is surrounded 
by the apartments occupied by Queen Christina, 
The Cour des Cuisines is large, regular, and en- 
closed with buildings crected by Henri IV. The 
palace contains a great number of ancient and 
modern paintings ; it is surrounded, especially on 
the S. side, by fine gardens, ornamented with 
fountains and fish-ponds, and traversed by a canal 
nearly -3-4ths of a mile in length. The forest of 
Fontainebleau comprises 32,877 arpents, or about 
34,200 acres, a part being on the opposite side of 
the Seine. Its surface is very varied, and in parts 
| Yery picturesque. It supplies Paris with a small 
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portion of its wood-fuel, and with a considerable 
part of its paving stone. = 
The chateau of Fontainebleau has been the 
scene of many historical events : Philip 1V., Hen. 
IIL, and Louis XIE, were born in it; and the first 
monarch died there. It was visited by Peter the 
Great ; Louis XV. espoused the daughter of the 
king of Poland in this palace ; Pope Pius VII. 
was confined within its walis for 18 months; and 
it is intimately connected with the history of Na- 
poleon, It was comparatively neglected by Louis 
AVUE, and Charles X.; but King Louis Philippe 
restored it to somewhat of its ancient grandeur, 
In 1837 the nuptials of the Duke of Orleans were 
celebrated here with great pomp. Under Napo- 
Jeon IIL, the palace was still more enlarged and 
embellished, becoming the scene of Iuxurious au- 
tumnal fétes, rivaling those of Louis XIV, 
FONTARABIA (properly Fuenterrabia), a for- 
tified frontier and sea-port town of Spain, Biscay, 
prov. Guipuzcoa, on a small peninsula on the deft 
bank of the Bidassoa, at its mouth, 20 m. W. by 
S. Bayonne. Pop. 3,038 in 1857. The town used 
to be reckoned one af the keys of Spain; but its 
walls were levelled by the British troops in 1813, 
On the side of the sea it is, however, defended by 
Fort St. Elme, and on the land side covered by a 
lofty hill, It has a royal palace, now occupied by 
the military governor and the civil superinten- 
dent, a town-hall, hospital, convent, and a fine 
par, church dating from the 15th century. On 
the NI. side of the town is the harbour, which is 
shallow, and admits only barks of 40 or 50 tons 
barden, The principal oceupation of the inhab, 
is fishing. Fontarabia has sustained numerous 
sieges : its fortifications were greatly angmented 
by the emperor Charles V. :. under Philip LV, it 
received the. rank and title of a city, The aux- 
itiary British legion under General Evans had 
some severe fighting with the Carlist forces in the 
vicinity of this town, which they took in 1837, 
FONTENAY, a town of France, dep. Vendée, 
cap, atrond., on the Vendée, at the point where it 
becomes navigable 42 m, SE. Napoleon-Vendée. 
Pop. 7,971 in 1861, With the exception of some 
moderu houses, the town is very ill-built ; streets 
narrow, ill-paved, and dirty. The church, with a 
spire 311 ft. in height, is the object most worthy 
of notice, The town was origiually fortified 
had a castle belonging to the counts of Poitiers, 
some Tuins of which muy still be seen. Fontenay 
is the seat of a sub-prefecture, a court of original 
jurisdiction, and a communal college: it has linen 
and cotton cloth factories, tanneries and breweries 
and some trade in timber, charcoal, Bordeaux and 
other wines, A regular communication is kept up 
by steamers between lontenay and La Rochelle, 
FONTENOY, a village of Belgium, prov. Hai- 
nault, 4m. SE? Tournay, Here, on the 30th of 
April, 1745, a battle was fought between the allied 
English, Hanoverian, and Dutch forces, under the 
Duke of Cumberland, and the French, under 
Marshal Saxe, Louis XV, and the Dauphin being 
also with the army, The contest was obstinate 
and severe, At one time victory scemed to have 
declared in favour of the allies; and if the English 
had been properly supported by the Dutch, such 
would probably have been the case, *In the end, 
however, the French were victorious. ‘Les 4n- 
giais, says Voltaire, ‘se ralliérent, mais ils cedérent; 
ils quitterent le champ de bataille sans tumulte, sans 
confusion, et furent vaincus avec honneur. (Siecle 
de Louis XV, chap, 15.) The allies lost about 
7,000 men killed and wounded, and 2,000 prisoners, 
on this occasion, The loss of the French amounted 
to nearly 6,00 men killed and wounded. 
FORELANDS (NORTH AND SOUTH), two 
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headlands on the E, coast-of. the.co. of Kent: 
first, or N. Foreland, forms the NE. angle of 
co,; it projects into the sea in the form of a basti mn. 
and consists of chalky cliffs nearly 200 ft. in 
height, A light house of the first class, having @ 
fixed light, elevated 340 ft, above the level of. the 
sea, was erected on this headland in 1688. This 
lighthouse is in lat. 51° 22 25” N., long, 1° 27° W. 
‘the S. Foreland, about 16 m. S. from the latter, 
consists of chalky cliffs Two lighthouses, with 
fixed lights, have been erected on this headland, 
to warn ships coming from the S. of their approach 
to the Goodwin Sands, The N, Foreland is made 
by act of parliament the SE. extremity of the port 
of London, 

FORFAR, or ANGUS, a marit. co. on the E, 
coast of Scotland, having E. the German Ocean, 
S. the Frith of Tay and the co. Perth, W. the latter, 
N. Aberdeen, and NE, Kincardine, It is of a 
quadrangular shape, and comprises an area of 889 
8q. m., or 568,750 acres. It is naturally divided 
into four districts, whereof the jirst and most ex- 
tensive, called the ‘Braes of Angus, comprises all 
the S. slope of the Grampians, from the summit of 
the ridge till it loses itself in the valley of Strath- 
more, ‘The mountains in this division are mostly 
rounded and tame, but in parts they exhibit bold, 
territic precipices, The second division consists of 
that portion of the valley of Strathmore that lies 
in this co. between the foot of the Grampians and 
the Sidlaw hills (How of Angus), and is for the 
most part a finely diversified, well cultivated 
country, The third division consists of a portion 
of the range called the Sidlaw hills, parallel .to the 
Grampians, and attaining to a height of 1,200 or 
1,400 ft, Some of them are conical, detached, and 
covered with heath, while others are wholly’ culti- 
vated. ‘Dunsinnan Hill’ is found in this grou 
phe ome and last division consists of the rich, 
law-lying, level land between the Sidlaw hills and 
the sea and the Frith of Tay. Principal rivers N, 
and S, [sks and Isla. No where, perhaps, in Great 
Britain has agriculture and the appearance of the 
country been more rapidly improved than in this 
co. The progress made in this respect during the 
last sixty years has been quite extraordinary, At 
the beginning of the century the appearance of 
the country was bare and bleak, and the climate 
cold and damp, owing to the quantity of water on 
the land. Most of the houses were at that time 
go the rdest and meanest kind, built of unhewn 
stone, and covered with thatch; scarcely one of 
mason work, or covered with slates, Now the 
farms are all laid out and enclosed, draining is 
carried to great. perfection, and farm-houses and. 
offices are neatly built and covered, Thriving 
woods and belts of plantations are rising up, and 
giving a rich and clothed appearance to the co. 
Along with all this it is gratifying to observe that 
the habits of the people are improving. There is a 
greater neatness and cleanliness in their dwellings, 
and a greater share of the comforts of life amongst 
them: and though last, not least, there is evidently 
an increasing desire of information, and, generally 
speaking, a higher and better tone of moral feeling, 
The vicious practice of holding land in run-rig 
(see AKGYLE), that formerly prevailed in all the 
hill districts of this co., is now comparatively rare ; 
and improvements are beginning to be made even 
in the cottages among the Grampians. There are 
some great estates, but property is, notwithstand- 
ing, a good deal subdivided. Excepting limestone, 
minerals are of no importance, his co haa re- 
cently become the principal seat of the manufac- 
ture of coarse linens, which is carried on to a great 
extent at Dundee, Arbroath, Forfar, Montrose and 
other towns. Forfar contains 5 royal bors, and 56 
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parishes, and returns 3 mems. to the H. of C.: 
viz, 1 for the co., 1 for the town of Dumdee, and t 
for Montrose and its contributory boroughs. Re- 
gistered electors for the co., 2,108 in 1865. Pop. 
204,425 in 1861, inhabiting 23,460 houses. The 
old valued rent was 14,2862; the new valnation 
for 1864-5 amounted to 458,3522, exclusive of 
tailways. . 3 

Forrakr, a parl. and royal bor. and par. of Scot- 
land, cap. of the above co,, in the How of Angus, 
or valley of Strathmore, 14 m, N. Dundee, on the 
Scottish “Midland Junction railway. Pop. 9,258 
in 1861. The town consists principally of one 
Jong street, and of a shorter one at right angles to 
it. "Forfar is a bor, of considerable antiquity, and 
in the centre of a well-cultivated county, having 
excellent communications on all sides. A great 
proportion of its inhab. are engaged in weaving, 
chiefly in connection with other. towns. The chief 
trade is the weaving of Osnaburgs and coarse 
linens, ‘The town has long been famous for the 
manufacture of a particular kind of shoes called 
‘brogues,’ adapted for the use of a Highland dis- 
trict, The streets are well built, and many new 
houses are in progress; the tendency of the manu- 
facturer who works at home being to convert his 
earnings, as soon as possible, into a new feu, or the 
property of a piece of land, There are valuable 
quarries here, the products of which are all sent to 
a great distance. The means of education are ex- 
tensive and good; the town having an academ 
for languages, a parish school, a mechanics’ insti- 
tute, Sunday schools, and a large infant school: 
here also is a subscription news-room, a subscrip- 
tion library, and a mechanics’ reading room. Forfar 
is governed by a provost, 2 bailies, and 16 coun- 
sellors, Corporation revenue 2,361/, in 1863-4. 
Forfar unites with Montrose, Arbroath, Brechin, 
and Bervie, in sending 1 m. to the H. of GC, Re- 
gistered parl. clectors, 301 m 1865, Annual value 
of real property, 16,955 in 1864-5. 

FORIA, or FORIO, a sen-port town of Southern 
Italy, on the W. shore of the island of Ischia, cap. 
distr. of same name, Pop, 6,704 in 1861. Streets 
very narrow, but the louses are solidly built, and 
there are 3 good churches, all very much decorated. 
Ithas& good harbour, and some trade with Naples, 
Leghorn, and Genoa, In its vicinity there are hot 
mineral springs, uscd as baths, 

FORLI (an, Forum Livii), a town of Central 
Ttaly, cap. of province of same ame, in a fertile 
plain between the Montone and Ronco, on the 
Emilian Way, 88 m. SE. Bologna, and Lom, SW. 
Ravenna, on the railway from Bologna to Ancona, 
Pop, 36,566 in 1861. ‘The town is surrounded by 
old walls; is generally well built; has 4 spacious 
streets; a square, in which there are several fine 
iuildings; a cathedral; 9 other churches; and 
wumerous convents, Many of the private resi- 
dences are built of marble, and the streets are 
omamented with arcades. The ceiling in the 
council-chamber of the town-hall was painted by 
Raphael, Forli is the seat of a provincial gover- 
nor, and a court of primary jurisdiction dependent 
on a superior court at Bologna. It has manufac- 
tures of plain silk riband and silk twist, and of oil- 
cloth, woollen fabrics, wax, nitre, and refined 
suiphur. It also trades in corn, wines, oil, hemp, 
and aniseed, which, as weil as its manufactures, is 
considerably facilitated by the railway, as well as 
a canal from Acquaviva. There is a college, a 
public library, and some learned societies. Forli 
was founded anno 205 n.c. It was annexed to the 
see of Rome by Pope Julius II. In 1797, the 
French made it the cap. of the dep. of the Rubicon. 
It was reunited to the Roman dom. in 1815, but 











fell to the kingdom of Italy in 1960, 
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FORLINPOPOLI (an. Forum Popilii), a town 
of Central Italy, prov. Forli, 5 m, SE. Forli, on the 





railway from Forli to Rimini, Pop, 4,996 in 1861. . 
The town has an ancient castle, a cathedral, two 
parish churches, and several convents, This and 
the other forums in different parts of Italy are 
supposed to have been all conventi, or assize 
towns; but the proximity of those on the Emilian 
Way, particularly of Forli and Forlinpopoli, seems 
to contradict that opinion. 

FORMOSA (Chin, Tae-wan, or ‘Terrace Bay,’) 
an island in the Chinese Sea, belonging partly to 
China; between lat. 22° and 25° 30° N., and long, 
120° 30’ and 122° E.; about 80 m, from the Chi- 
nese coast, from which it is separated by the chan- 
nel of Fo-kien, and 170 m. N. Luzon, the chief of 
the'Philippine Islands. Length, N. to S., about. 
250 m,; breadth, in its centre, about 80m, The 
area is estimated at 14,000 sq, m., and the pop. is 
probably between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000, 

Acchain of mountains runs through the island 
in its entire length, forming, in general, the bar- 
rier between the Chinese on the W. and the inde- 
pendent natives of the unexplored country on the 
£. side. On many of its summits snow remains 
daring most part of the summer, and Humboldt 
has supposed that a portion of it reaches an ab- 
solate elevation of upwards of 12,000 ft. It ex- 
hibits distinct evidence of former volcanic action 
in some extinct craters; in other parts flames, 
mephitic gases, &c. barst out of the earth; and 
sulphur, naphtha, and other volcanic products are 
abundant, Some parts of the coast present bold 
headlands, bat all the W. shore is flat, and sur- 
rounded with rocks and quicksands, Its harbours, 
which were formerly very good, have become 
nearly useless, except to junks of very small ton- 
nage, from the rapid increase of the land on the 
sea; so that, at present, Formosa has but one good. 
port, that of Ke-lung, at its N. extremity. 

‘That portion of Formosa which is possessed by 
the Chinese well deserves its name; the air is 
wholesome, and the soil very fruitful. ‘The nume- 
rous Tiyulets from the mountains fertilise the ex- 
tensive plains which spread below; but throughout 
the island the water is unwholesome, and, to un- 
acclimated strangers, it is often very injurious.. 
All the large plain of the S. resembles a vast 
well-cultivated garden. Almost all grains and 
fruits may be produced on one part of the island 
or another; but sice, sugar, camphor, tobacco, &e, 
are the chief productions, Vormosa has tong been 
familiarly known as the granary of the Chinese 
maritime provinces, If wars intervene, or violent 
storms prevent the shipment of rice to the coast, 
a scarcity immediately ensues, and ex! dis- 
tress, with another sure result—multiplied piracies 
by the destitute Chinese, The quantity of rica 
exported from Formosa to Fuh-keen and..Che- 
keang is very considerable, and employs more 
than 500 junks. Of sugar there annually arrive 
at the single port of Tecn-tsin (in China) upwards 
of 70 laden junks. ‘The exportation of camphor 
is likewise by no means small. Mueh of the cam- 
phor in the Canton market is supplied from For~ 
mosa.’ (Chinese Repository, ii. 419, 420.) Besides 
the foregoing products, wheat, maize, ‘millet, 
kitchen vegetables of many kinds, truffles, é&c.; > 
colocasia, a kind of aram, the root of which isa 
chief article of food in the interior; oranges, ba- 
nanas, cocoa and areca nuts, peaches, figs, melons, 
and numerous other European and Asiatic fraits 
are cultivated. Chestnut woods are plentiful; and 
in the N. especially, a good deal of timber for 
ship-building is obtained. Pepper, aloes, coffee, 
a kind of green tea, but different from the Chineso, 
cotton, hemp, and silk, are other important articles 
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of culture. ‘The ox and buffalo are used for tillage 
and draught; horses, asses, sheep, goats, and hogs 
are abundant. The leopard, tiger, wolf, &¢. in- 
habit the island, but do not infest its cultivated 
portion; pheasants, hares, and other kinds of game 
are very numerous, Gold is supposed to be found 
in the E. part of Formosa, ag it is scen in the 
hands of the inhabitants; but the chief minerals 
are salt and sulphur, of which latter a good deal 
has been sent to China since 1819, for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, 

The Chinese colonists of the island ate mostly 
from the opposite prov. of Fo-kien, and have emi- 
grated principally from poverty. They are a la- 
borious aud industrious race, well disposed towards 
foreigners, but very’ turbulent in respect to the 
home authorities, who maintain only a very pre- 
carious sway over them,—the Formosans having 
frequently risen in open rebellion against their 
mother country. The greater part of them are 
cultivators of the soil; but many of the Amoy 
men (from which disttict a great number. of the 
emigrants haye come) are merchants, fishermen, 
and sailors, ‘The trade with China is very exten- 
sive: the chief exports to that country have been 
mentioned; the principal imports thence are tea, 
silk, and woollen, and other kinds of manufactured 
goods, The trade is mostly in the hands of Fo- 
kien merchants, who have also advanced the chief 
part of the capital necessary for the cultivation of 
the soil. As many as 100 junks a month are esti- 
mated to leave Fo-kien for the W. coast of For- 
mosa; where, however, they are obliged to lie at 
a great distance from the shore, while carts with 
whicels destitute of spokes, drawn by buffaloes, 
are used to carry the cargoes to them through the 
water, There gre no junks strictly belonging to 
the island; all the shipping is the property of the 
Amoy merchants or of foreigners, chiefly English, 
‘The import and export trade is not very large; 
the principal article of import is opium, of which 
223 chests arrived in 1862, and 512 chests in 
1863, (Report of Vice-Consul Swinhoe, dated 
February 1, 1864.) 

‘The native inhabitants of the E. of Formosa 


“bear no resemblance to the Chinese ; but’ they 


have apparently an alliance with the Malay or 
Polynesian tribes, ‘They are of a slender shape, 
olive complexion, wear long hair, are clad with a 
piece of cloth from the waist to the knees, blacken 
tho teeth, and wear ear-rings and collars, In the 
&., those who are not. civilised live in cottages of 
bamboo and straw, raised on a kind of terrace 3 or 
4 ft, high, built like an inverted funnel; and from 
16 to 40 ft. in diameter, In these they have 
neither chair, table, bed, nor any moveable, They 
tattoo their skin, In the N. they clothe them- 
selves with deer-skins, . . . They have no books, 
or written langnage; neithet have they any king 
er common head, but petty chiefs and councils of 
elders, and distinguished men, much like the N. 
It does not appear whether 

riesthood, but it is pro- 
bable that there is none Tevond the conjurors and 
enchanters of all savage tnbcs, nor any ancient 
and fixed ceremonies of divine worship, ot system 
of superstition, ‘They are represented by the 
Chinese as free from theft and deception among 
themselves, and just towards Gach other, but ex- 
cessively revengeful when outraged.’ (Chinese 
Repository, ii, 419.) The Chinese tertitory in 
Formosa having, for a lengthened period, been 
gradually extending, the really independent 
tribes have receded towards the E. coast; some 
of the others haye become partially civilised, 
acttled in villages, and intermixed with the border 
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Forinoga, together with the Pang-hoo islands 
composes a foo, or department, under the prov. =. 
Fo-kien, and immediately subject to its governor. 
It is divided into five heens or districts. ‘The cap., 
Tac-wan, is ranking among Chinese cities of the _ 
first class in the variety and richness of its mer- 
chandise, and in pop. “It stands onthe W. coast, 
in about lat. 23° N. and long. 120° 52’ E., sur- 
rounded by a wall and ditch, Its principal streets 
are from 30 to 40 ft, broad, and for many months 
of the year afe covered with awnings to keep off 
the sun. Ona small island opposite the city, the 
Dutch, in 1634, built Fort Zealand, which com- 
manded the harbour, the entrance to which is 
now choked up. The Chinese garrison in ‘Tac- 
wan amounts to about 10,000 men; the total armed - 
force usually stationed in the island may be esti-~ 
mated at about double that number, ail infantry. 
These troops, however, were incapable of suppres- , 
sing the insurrection which spread over the whole 
island in 1861-64, and being an offshoot of the 
great Taeping rebellion, led to much rapine and 
bloodshed, f 

The Chinese appcar not to have been acquainted 
with Formosa till about 1430, after which its 
coasts became the resort successively of several 
Chinese pirates. The Japanese had planted colo- 
nies in the N,, and at onc period the greater part 
of the island belonged to them; but the Dutch, 
having been allowed to settle on the W. coast, 
graduaily dislodged all their opponents, including 
the Spanish and Portuguese (both of whom tried. 
to gain a footing), and became sole masters of the 
island about 1632, After the conquest of China 
by the Tartars, in 1644, a Chinese chief, with an 
army of Chinese refugees, determined to conquer 
Formosa, and finally expelled the Dutch from it 
in 1662, In 1683, however, the new dynasty was 
overthrown by the continental Chinese, aided by 





the Dutch; and the authority of China has been .~ 


ever since maintained over the island, though 
assailed by repeated insurrections. A British vicc- 
consul is stationed at Formosa since 1860. (Con- 
sular Reports, 1864; Ritter, Asicn Erdkunde, iii, 
858-881; Klaproth; La Perouse; Gutzlaff.) 
FORRES, a royal and parl. bor,, town, and par, 
of Seotland, co. Moray, on the E, side of the burn | 
of Forres, about 24 m, E. from the Findhorn, and 
2} m. N, from the loch or inlet of the sea which 
reccives the Findhorn, and 11 m. W. Elgin. Pop. 
8,508 in 1861, The town consists of one principal 
street, with the town-house in its centre, through 
which the great road to Inverness passes, with 
several smaller streets branching off from it. It 
possesses an academy, called Anderson’s Institu- 
tion, which, together with the salubrious climate 
and cheapness of living, induce many families to 
reside here, Findhorn is the sea-port of the bor., 
and of the surrounding district, Besides the aca- 
demy, there is a good parish school, an clementary 
school, and a ladies’ seminary. On a hill, at tho 
'W. end of the town, are the remains of the ancient. 
castle of Forres, About $m, NE. from the town, 
is a remarkable granite obelisk, called Sueno’s 
Pillar, consisting of a single stone 23 ft, ahove 
ground, 3 ft. 10 in. broad, and 1 ft. 3 in, thick. 
One side is rudely seulptured. It appears to have 
been erected by the tch in memory of some 
victory over the Danes, A pillar was erected in 
memory of Lord Nelson, by public subscription, 
on a hill to the E, of the town. A bridge of four 
arches over the Findhorn, near this town, was 
swept away by the great flood in that river in 
Aug. 1829. Forres unites with Inverness, Fort- - 
rose, and Nairn in sending one member to the H. 
of C, Registered electors in Forres, 174 in 1865, 
The bor. is governed by a provost, two bailies, and 
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teen counsellors,. Corpsration revenue, 1,208. 

1868-4. 

FORT. AUGUSTUS, a fortress: of Scotland, co. 
Inverness, the centre one of the three forts erected 
along the great glen of Scotland, now the line of 
the Caledonian anal, beautifully situated at the 
W. extremity of Loch Ness, 31 m. SW. Inverness, 
and 294 m, NE, Fort William. Fort Augustus 
was built in.1730, and was so named in honour of 
the Prince of Wales, father of George IL. It isa 
regular fortification, with four bastions, and bar- 
racks capable of containing 400 soldiers, with proper 
lodgings for the governor and officers, It was taken 
by the Highlanders in 1746, but abandoned after 
having been partially demolished. Here the Duke 
of Cumberland established his camp after the battle 
of Culloden; and the ruins of a turf-house which 
he occupied are still to be seen. The fort was or- 
dered to be demolished in 1818; and is now vecu- 
pied by three or four veteran artillerymen, In its 
immediate neighbourhood i8 a village, original 
called Kileummin, from its having been the bu 
place ofthe ancient and powertul family of C 
min; but now it bears the same name as the fort. 
The village is meanly and irregularly built, aud 
forms a contrast to the beautiful situation in which 
it is placed, 

FORT GEORGE, a fortress of Scotland, co, In- 
verness, 11 m, NI. Inverness, on a low sandy pe- 
ninsula jutting into the Moray Frith, and forming, 
the most E, of the three forts erected along the 
great glen of Scotland, It is estecmed the most 
complete fortification in Britain, and not being 
commanded by any part of the adjacent country, 

may bid defiance to assault. The work was ereeted 
80 as to command the entrance to the Moray Frith. 
The ramparts on three sides rise almost out of the 
sea, the waters of which may at pleasure be intro- 
duced into the fosse, which ‘skirts the fourth sid 
It has four bastions, mounted with eighty cannon ; 
a bomb-proof magazine, and accommodation for 
8,000 men, The buildings are remarkably neat, 
and disposed in handsome squares, with a tine 
walk round the ramparts, The fort oceupics 10 
less than 15 acres, It was begun to be built in 
1747, under the direction of General Skinner, and 
cost- upwards of [v.Q007, Tt was partially used 
as a state prison during the Iate war, Thoug 
Fort Augustus and Fort William, the other fo 
on the line of the Caledonian ca been dis- 
mantled sinee the peace, Fort George is kept in 
good order, and has a governor and a garrison. 

FORT WILLIAM, a fortress of Scotland, eo, 
Inverness, at the FE. extremity of Loch Lin 
aud the W. end of the Calalonian Canal. This 
fort, Fort Augustus in the centre, and Fort George 
at the E, extremity of the great. glen in the line of 
this canal, were built at different times fur support- 
ing the anthority of the general government, and 
eurbing the Lurbulence of the Jlighland claus. It 

was originally built of turf, by General Monk, in 
the time of the Commonwealth, being so large as 
to contain a garrison of 2,000 men, It was ealled 



































































. the Garrison of Tnverlochy, owing to its situation 





atthe mouth of the Lochy, a stream which falls 
into Loch Linnhe, In the reign of William and 
Mary it was rebuill. of stone, “but on so small a 
scale as to afford accommodation to only 800 men, 
Tt then received the name, which it has since re- 
tained, of Fort William. It is of a triangular 
form, with two bastions. In the rebellion of 1715, 
the Highlanders made an unsuccessful aitack on 
it; and i in 1746 it stdod a siege of five weeks hy 
the adherents of Prince Charles Stuart, who at the 
end of that time were forced to retreat, The fort 
was ordered to be dismantled in 1X18; and is now 
tenanted by about a dozen invalids, in order to 
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keep it from becoming a complete ruin. Within 
14 m. W. of the fort, and on the edge of Loch 
Linnhe, is the town of Fort William, originally 
called Maryburgh, and now more generally Gor- 
qensburgh, Pop. 1104 in 1861, of whom 618 fe- 
tales, and but 486 males, ‘The inhabitants are 
chiefly engaged in the herring and other fishery. 
Ben Nevis, the highest mountain in Britain, being 
4,370 ft. high, is in the immeiliate vieinity of the 
fort and the town, both of them being placed at 
its base, 

FORTH, a river of Scotland, which originates 
in several mountain streams that have their sources 
on the E. side of Ben Lomond, in Stirlingshire, 
Its course is E., with many sinuosities, by Aber- 
foyle, Stirling, ‘and Allva, till it unites with the 
mm of the sea, called the Frith of Forth, at Alloa. 
‘The Teith, its most important tributary, has its 
sources a little more to the N., and pursuing a SE, 
course past Callender and Doune, joins the Forth 
a little above Stirling, bringing to it a volume of 
water but little inferior to its own. Its other most 
important aflluents are the Allan, flowing S. from 
Perthshire ; and the Devon, flowing W, from Kin- 
During the latter part of its course, the 
Forth flows with many windings through. a low, 

, ich country; in fact, though the 
nee from Stirling to Alloa by the road be only: 
about 7 m., it is no fewer than 23 by water. Steam- 
boats ascend to Stirling, and ships of 360 tons 
burden come up to Alloa, which may be regarded. 
as its port, Fi 

FORTROSE, a sea-port, royal and parl. bor, of 
Seotland, co. Ress, on a gentle eminence on_the 
N, bank of the Moray Frith, nearly opposite Fort 
George, from which it is 24 m, distant, 8m. NE, 
Inverness, Pop, 928 in 186). There is a regular 
ferry between Fort George and this bor. Fortrose 
was ‘formerly known by the name of Chanonry, so 
called from its being the chanonry of Ross, where 
the bishop resided, and the members of the chapter. 
About a mile to the W. stands the small toyn of 
Kosemarkie ; and the two places were united’by a, 
charter granted by James II, in 1444, under the 
common name of Fortross, now softened into Fort- 
rose, which charter was ratified by James VIL, in 
1592, Rosemarkie is a meaner place than Fort- 
rose, but is reckoned the parochial capital, inas- 
much as it is the site of the parish charch, A 
handsome episcopal chapel, however, has been 
erected at Fortrose, The academy there is tho 
first seminary of the kind established in the N. of. 
Seotland, and is supported by donations and sub- 
seription: The late Sir James Mackintosh re- 
ceived his elementary education here, There are 
two other schools at Fortrose, and two also at Rose- 
markie, There are no mamifactures in the place, 
The salmon and white sea fishery gives consider- 
able employment, No mail or stage coach passes 
through the parish; but the steam vessels plying 
in the frith call at Fortrose; and it is by them 
ee sahnon an< other articles are conveyed thence 

to Aberdeen, Leith, and London, 

The bishop of Ross resided at Chanonry, and 
was termeil ‘ Episcopus Rosemarkiensis: This epis- 
copal see was founded by David I. in the Toth 
century. Only a small part of ihe cathedral now 
remains, Some of the bishops of Ross were men 
of literary eminence, particularly John Maxwell, 
author of Suero-Sancla Regum Hajestus, who died 
in 1646, archbishop of Tuam in Ireland. Fortrose 
unites with Inverness, Forres, and Nairn, in send- 
ing a mem. to the IL of G.; and had 62 registered. 
electors in 1864. 

FOSSOMBRONE (an. Forum Sempronii),atown 
of Central T rhino, on the Metauro, in 
a fertile district, 7 m. ESE. Urbino. Pop. 7,085 
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the manufacture of silk, said to be the finest in 
Italy. The town has an old fortress; a fine cathe- 
dral, containing many good paintings and interest- 
ing inscriptions ; three other churches, six convents, 
- -@ handsome one-arched bridge, and the ruins of an 
ancient theatre, Near the town was feught, anno 
194 B.¢,,.the great battle between the Cartha- 
ginians under Asdrubal, the brother of Hannibal, 
» and the Romans, in which the former were totally 
defeated, and their general killed, Tradition has 
Preserved the memory of the event in the name of 
a hill in the vicinity, called Monte de Asdrubale, 
‘This victory determined the fate of the long-con- 
tested struggle between the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians in favour of the former, Fossombrone was 
destroyed by the Goths, and again by the Lomhards, 
but rebuilt by the Malatesti, That family sold it 
in 1440 to the Duke of Urbino, with whose terri- 
tories it was aftcrwards transferred to the see.of 
.Rome 
FOUAR, a town in the Delta of Egypt, on the 
E, bank of the Rosetta branch of the Nile, prov. 
Gharbich, Though still a considerable village, it 
Jost its importance in the sixteenth centyry, when 
the trade of which it was the seat was transferred 
to Rosetta. Fouah is most agreeably situated 
amidst a great number of flourishing villages and 
productive fields. The river flows past it through 
one of the widest and most picturesque portions of 
its channels and banks, 
FOUGERES, a town of France, dép. Ille-et- 
Vilaine, cap, arrond., on a hill near the Nangon, 
27 m, NE. Rennes, Pop. 9,344 in 1861, It is 
well built, has a fine promenade, and is altogether 
oa very agrecable town, A chalybeate spring 
~ attracts to it numerous visitors, Fougtres was a 
« strong town in the fifteenth century, and was 
'. considered one of the keys of Brittany till that 
prov. was united to the French crown. During 
» the last century it suffered from four destructive 
fircs,on which account few of ita ancient buildings 
exist, exeepting the rains of a Gothic castle, which 
form a very picturesque object. There are large 
manufactures of sailcloth and h fabrics, known 
in trade a8 St. George cloth, flannels of excellent 
quality, hats, leather, and dye-houses, It is the 
seat of @ sub-prefecture, a court of primary juris- 
diction, and a communal college. 
FRAMLINGHAM, a town and par. of England, 
eo, Suffolk, hund. Loes, on an eminence, near one 
of the sources of the Alde, 14 m. NE, Ipswich, and 
90} m, NH. London, by Great Eastern railway. 
Pop. 2,252 in 1861. Here is an old church, witha 
tower 96 ftehigh ; @ free school, and several sets 
jof almshouses. Here, also, are the ruins of a 
Magnificent castle, which was a place of impor- 
tance in the Saxon times, and to which the 
Princess Mary repaired during the attempt made 
by the partisans of Lady Jane Grey to place the 
“latter on the throne, 
ERANCAVILLA, @ town of Southern Ttaly, 
prov. Otranto, cap. distr., on a hill, ina fertile but 
‘unhealthy territory, 234 m. WSW. Brindisi, and 
417m. UNE, Taranto. Pop, 15,948-in 1861,’ The 
town is darge and regularly built; the streets wide 
ond straight; the houses showy, though in a heavy 
style of architecture, « Since the year 1734, when 
a considerable part of the town was thrown down 
by an earthquake, the dwellings have not’ been 
raised more than one stoty above the ground floor. 
‘The avenues to the gates are well planted, and 
“afford a pleasant shade, The college is a large 
edifice, with many handsome halls and galleries, 
‘The principal par. church is gay and well lighted; 
but go stuccoed, festooned, and flowery, that the 
‘whole decoration is a mere chaos. There are two 
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eral con: 
vents ; with manufactures of woollen. stuffs,-catton 
stockings, earthenware, and a kind of snuff similar 
to that made in Spain. Francavilla was founded 
in the fourteenth century, and owes its name to an’ 
exemption from taxation for ten. years, granted to 
all persons who settled in it, i 
FRANCE (EMPIRE OF), one of the richest, 
most important, and powerful of the states of 
Europe, in the W, part of which it is advantage- 
ously situated ; between lat, 42° 20’ and 51° 5’ N., 
and long, 4° 50’ W. and 8° 20’ E.; having Ni. 
and N, the English Channel (a Manche), the 
Straits of Dover (Pas de Colais), and the North 
Sea; NE. Belgium, Dutch Luxemburg, and the 
Rhenish provs. of Prussia and Bavaria; KE. the 
territories of Baden, Switzerland, and Italy; 8. 
the Mediterranean and Spain; and W. the Bay of 
Biscay and the Atlantic. Except on its NE. 
frontier, its actual are identical with its natiral 
boundaries; being on the E. the Rhine from the 
influx of the Lauter to Basle, the Jura mountains, 
and the Alps to the Mediterranean; the latter and 
the Pyrenees on the §.; and NW. and W. the 
English Channel and the ocean, ‘The shape of 
France is somewhat hexagonal. Its greatest 
length NW. to SE. (from the extremity of the 
dép, Finisterre to Nice, on the Mediterrancan) is 
about 664 m.; its greatest breadth (a line crossing 
the former nearly at right angles) is about 620 m, 
Length, N, to S,, Dunkirk to Perpignan, nearly 
600m,; greatest breadth E. to W. (a line passing 
from near Lauterburg to Brest, through Paris) 
about the same; least breadth E. to W. about its 
centre 335 m. Inclusive of Corsica and the three 
departments ceded to France since the taking of 
the last census, the total area is estimated, in the 
official tables published by the French government, 
at 54,223,897 hectares, or 211,852 English sq. m. 
The pop., which in 1801 was 27,349,000, had 
increased in 1821 to 30,461,875; in 1881 to 
82,569,223; in 1836 to 33,540,910; in 1846 to 
35,400,486 ; in 1851 to 35,783,059; and in 1861 
to 36,713,166. The subsequent addition of the 
provinces ceded by Italy brought the po ulation 
to 37,382,225, (Block, Statistique de la France; 
and official reports in the Moniteur Universel), 
Physical Geography, Position, Frontiers, Coasts, 
and Islands.—¥rance is indebted not only to her 
large population, and the active spirit of her people, 
but in a great measure to her admirable geogra- 
phical position, for her commanding influence in 
European affairs, Unlike any of the other states 
of Central Europe, she has the command of three 
seas, including those which wash both the N, and. 
the S, shores of that continent. The NW. coast 
presents the two considerable peninsulas of Brit~ 
tany and Cotentin, the bay of St. Malo between 
them, the estuaries of the Seine, and the harbours 


.of Morlaix, Cherbourg, Havre, Boulogne, Calais, 


and Dunkirk. From Dunkirk to Calais the shore 
is bordered by sandy downs. From the latter 
point to the mouth of the Seine, the coast is 
chiefly characterised by chalk and marl cliffs ; 
farther W. granitic cliffs alternate with low shelv- 
ing shores. There is seldom deep water near the 
shore on this coast; the bay of Cancale near 
Avranches, for instance, is in a great measure left 
dry at ebb-tide, and passengers at such times go 
from the mainland to Mont St. Michel, across the 
sands, in st The W. part of this coast is 
beset with rocks; these are cspecially numerous 
between the mouths of the Scine and the Vire, 
Good harbours are few, and navigation is rendered 
dangerous by violent tides, the force of which is 
attested by numerous salt marshes along the shore, 
produced by irruptions of the sea, The W. coast, 














‘fornied in’ patt By Che Peninsula of Brittany, is at 
first. elevated, bold.and rocky, but as it proceeds 
§. it gradually declines; and from the mouth of 
the Gironde to the foot of the Pyrenees, it presents 
an unbroken line of sandy downs interspersed with 
marshes. Besides the Gironde, the Luire disem- 
bogues on this. coast which is farther indented b 
numerous bays. . The §. coast, execpt in its E. 
part, is-generally low, sandy, and bordered, where 
it surrounds the Gulf of Lyons, by numerous 
lagoons ; and its harbours are in general neither 
well sheltered nor easy of access, though this is by 
no means the cuse with Toulon and one or twe 
more, Exclusive of those at the mouth of the 
Rhone, the islands round France, and belonging to 
‘her, are of comparatively little importance : they 
‘lic mostly along the W. coast: Oleron, Ré& Yeu, 
Noirmoutiers, Belle-ile, and Ouessant (Ushant) 
being the chief. ‘Those in the Mediterranean are 
the isles of Hitres, Ratoneau, Romégne, &e., near 
Marseillea; and the only ones in the Channel are 
Brchat, and a few rocky groups in the bay of St. 
Malo, of which that of Chauscy is the principal. 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, &e, belong to England, 
anl are the only, remains of the extensiye do- 
ninions the English sovereigns once possessed in 
France, (Hugo, France Pittoresque; Dict, Géogr.; 
‘Apergu Statistique.) : 
Mountains,— According to Bruguitre (Orographie 
de l'Europe), these belong wholly to the -Alpine 
“and Pyrencan systems, the line of separation 
between which is the valley traversed by the canal 
of Languedoc, The ramifications of the Alpine 
system in France are therefore far more extensive 
than those of the Pyrenean; they comprise the 
mountain ranges throughout the country, except 
in the SW, The principal mountain chain, or 
great watershed of France, intersects the country 
unler the names. ‘of the Faucilles, plateau of 
Langres, Cate @’ Or, Cevennes, &c. in a gencral 
direction NE, to SW. but running much nearer 
to the SE, than the NW. extremity of the king- 
dom,, which is thereby divided into two very 
unequal parts. On the N, and W, sides of this 
chain several considerable branches are given off, 
ay the Vosges, Moselle, and. Argonne ranges, the 
plateau @’ Orléans,-and Morvan mountains, which 
stretch to the ektremitied of Normandy and 
Brittany, de. These ranges separate the principal 
river basins, those of the Rhine, Moselle, Meuse, 
Seine and Loire, from each other; the basin of the 
Thone is on the SE. side of the Cevennes, enclosed 
between them and the Alps, Connected by 
ramifications, with the Cevennes, there is a group 
of moutitains of voleanic origin scattered over Puy 
de Déme, Cantal, and some adjacent deps, in the 
centre and 8. of Hrance, . This group, which Balbi 
and other geographers regard as a separate system, 
under the title ef Gallo-Francique, separates the 
asin of the Loire from that of the Garonne. ‘The 
highest points of this group have a somewhat 
greater elevation than those of the Faucilles and 
Cevennes chain. ‘The Pic-de-Sancy (M. Doré) is 
estimated to be 6,223 ft, in height, and the Plomb- 
de-Cantal, 6,095 ft.; while Mezenc, the loftiest of 
the Cev is. only 5,918 ft. high; Le Keculet 
(Jura), 6,633 ft and the Ballon de Sulz (Vosges), 
. 4,088. The Pyrenees send off numerous lateral 
Dranghes through the SE. déps.; their loftiest 
summit within the French territory is M. Perdu, 
10,894 ff. in height! ‘But the culminating point 
belongs to the Alps, and i3 the “monarch of moun- 
* tains; Mont Bianc; the next greatest in height 
is Mv Olan, 4,214 metros, or 13,825 ft. high ; next 
to which is the Pjg-des-Lcrins, 13,468 ft, in eleva- 
tion 7 * . 
Ribers.—Leaving out of view the Rhine, which 
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can séircely be called’ a Frotth river, since it. 
merely runs for about 100 m. along a portion of” 
its E. frontier, France possesses no river to rank, 
with the Welga or the Danube. The principal 
are the Loire, Rhone, Garonne, Seine, Meuse, and. 
Moselle. Except the Rhone, which has for the 
most part a southerly course, all the above-named * 
run in a N, or W. direction, The Loire, which is 
the largest, and traverses the centre of the king- 
dom, rises in the mountains of the Vivarais 
(Ardiche)}, near Mezene. It rans generally NW. 
as far as Orleans, and thence mostly WSW., with 
asomewhat tortuous course to its mouth in the 
Atlantic. The length of its entire course is about 
620 m., of which about 510 m, are navigable. It 
receives from the N, the Arroux, the Maiue 
(formed by the Mayenne and Sarthe), and the: 
Eudre; and from the S, the Allicr, Cher, Indre, 
Vicnne, Sevre-Nantaise, &c,. Névers, Orleans, 
Blois, ours, Saumur, and Nantes are situated 
upon its banks, ‘The Rhone rises in Switzerland, 
beyond the Simplon, and after traversing the Lake 
of Geneva, and forcing for itself a passage throug 
the Alps, not far from Chambery, enters France 
S. of the Jura range, forming the entire S, and 
almost all the W. boundary of the dép. of Ain. 
From Lyons, where it receives the Sadne, the 
direction of the Rhone is nearly due 8, to Arles, 
where its delta commences; and it falls into the 
Mediterranean by a double set of mouths, after a 
conrse of 630 m. within the French dom., more 
than 310 of which are navigable, Its principal 
aftiuent is the Saéne, which runs through Franche- 
Comté and Burgundy, with an entire course of 
about 213 m,, of which about 165 are navigable. 
Besides the Sadne, the Rhone receives from the 
N. the Ain; it is joined from the E. by the Isére, 
Dréme, and Durance, famous for its rapidity ; and 
from the W. it receives the Erieux, Ardéche, | 
Gardon, &c. Lyons, Valence, Montclimart, 
Avignon, Tarascon, and Arles are the chief cities 
and towns on the Rhone: upon the Sadne (which 
river is augmented by the Doubs), Gray, Chalons- 
sur-Sadne, and Macon are situated, ‘The Garonne 
rises in the Spanish Pyrenees, near M. Maladetta, 
and runs at first NE. as far as Toulouse, but 
thence onward its course. is generally NW. to its 
mouth (or rather the mouth of its zstuary, which 
bears the.name of the Gironde,) in the Bay of 
Biscay, about 55 m, NNW. Bordeaux, and 120 
m. SSE the mouth of the Loire, The entire 
length of its course, including the Gironde, is esti- 
mated at about 350 m., nearly 294 of which are na- 
vigable, It receives some considerable tributaries ; 
as the ‘Tarn, which is navigable for a distance of 
90 m.; the Lot, navigable for 190° m.; and the 
Dordogne, navigable for 120 m. from the E., and 
from the §. in the earlier part of its course; the 
Save, Gimone, Gers, Baise, &e. Toulouse, Agen, 
and Bordeaux are situated on the Garonne. The 
Seine rises in Burgundy, about 18 m. NW. Dijon; 
its general course is NW., but it is exceedingly 
tortuous; and though in a direct line its course is 
no more than about 250 m., from its mouth in the 
British Channel, the windings of the river make 
its total length as much as 500m. It ent the 
Channel by a wide and capacious mouth, on the 
N. side of which is the town of Havre; its estuary, 
and the lower part of its course, is subject te the 
phenomenon of the dure, which sometimes -occa- 
sions considerable d: (See Amazon, Sou- 
way Fuitu, &c.) The principal affluent of the 
Seime is the Marne: besides which, it receives 
from the E, the Aube and Oise; and from the S, 
and W. the Yonne, Juine, Eure, Rille, &e. Paris, 
Chatillon, Troyes, Melun, St. Denis, St, Germains, ~ 





jAndely, Elbeuf, Rouen, Honfleur, and Havre ara 
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situated upon its banks. The Marne, which runs 
chicily through Champagne, has a navigable 
course of 215 m.: it receives the Blais, Ornain, 
and Oureq; Chalons-sur-Marne, Epernay, Cha- 
teau-Thierry, and Meux are seated on it. Both 
the Meuse and the Moselle run N, to join the 
Rhine beyond the French dom.: the former has a 
navigable course of 162 m., and the latter one of 
about 72 m. within France, These rivers, how- 
ever, a well as those of the Escant (Scheldt), Lys, 
Sambre, and others, belong more properly to Bel- 
gium than to France, The Charente, the basin of 
which lies between those’ of the Loire and the 
Dordogne, has a navigable length of about 120 
m.; and the Adour, which traverses the déps. of 
the Pyrenees and Landes, has a great number of 
tributaries, including the Midouze, Pan, Oleron, 
&e., and a course generally W., which is navi- 
gable for 77m, ‘The other rivers worthy of any 
notice, as the Somme, Orne, Aisne, Meurthe, 
Rance, Vilaine, Ariége, Hcrault, Var, é&c., are re~ 
ferred to under the déps, to which they give their 
name, or in which their course is chiedly situated. 
(Hugo; Apercu peatiotique,) 

Lukes and Marshes.—Of the former there are 
remarkably few, and those quite insignificant in 
point of size, The largest is that of Grand Lieu, 
in the dép. Loire Infiricure; but it is only 6 m. 
across, There are a few smal] lakes amongst the 
dura ranges, and others occupy extinct, craters in 
the volcanic district. In Ain and Loire-ct-Cher 
marshes are numerous, The extensive lagunes 
on the S, and SW, coasts and elsewhere have 
been already alluded to; they are too shallow to 
be used otherwise than for fishing and salt-works, 

Geology, Soil, and Minerals.—Geologically, the 
whole of France may be considered as one exten- 
sive basin, the circumference and centre of which 
consist of primitive formations, the intermediate 
space being filled with those of a secondary and 
tertiary kind. Primitive rocks abound most in 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, the peninsula of Brittany, 
and the mountains of the so-called Gallo-Fran- 
cique system in the centre of France. They are, 
however, met with in a part of Maine and Nor- 
mandy, in Vendée, in Ardennes, where they are 
eonterminous with a.chain of primitive rocks 
which extend into NW. Germany, in the Vosges, 
in Dauphiny (Istre), and on the S. coast. E. of 
Marseilles, "The most widely diffused primary 
rocks are granite, gneiss, micaceous and argil- 
Jaceous schists, and primitive limestone, In Ven- 
dée, to the foregoing may be added a great num- 
ber of others, including porphyry, dicrite, eclo- 


_ gite, and serpentines; and in the Dauphiny Alps 


and the Pyrenees the rocks are said to present 2 
still greater diversity, In the latter mountains 
calcareous rocks are very abundant; and some of 
a transition kind contain a great number of or- 
ganic remains, even at an elevation of 1,600 toises, 
or 10,280 ft. (Dict. Géogr.) Argillaceous schist, 
also containing numerous organic remains, is pre” 
valent throughout a part of Brittany ; granitic 
rocks predominate at the extremity of that pe- 
ninsula, Porphyry of various kinds, some of 
which exhibit great beauty, is the prevailing rock 
in the Vosges mountains, In the central group 
of Limousin and Auvergne, gneiss, granites, and 
micaceous schists are abundant, but differ greatly 
iu their characters from those of the surrounding 
mountain chains, The Puy de Dome and some 
other adjacent mountains have a base of trachite, 
and in the Vivarais (Ardiche), especially, groups 
ef gigantic basaltic columns are frequently met 
with in some places alternating with calcareous 


_ strata containing fresh water shells, ‘These rocks, 


together with tho waces of. oxtinct cratera, the 


’ 


existence of lava streams, and other voleanic 
products, clearly point to a time of volcanic ac- 
tivity in this region, which has probably had 
place at no very remote period in the history of 
our planet. It may here be mentioned that traces 
of volcanic action have also been met with on the 
banks of the Rhine, in the Vosges, and in the dép. 
Var. a ® 

The interval between the primitive formations 
of the centre and circumference of France is 
almost entirely occupied by secondary formations, 
These are nearly everywhere calcareous or marly, 
generally compact, and often contain a vast num- 
ber of shells, madrepores, and other orgunie re- 
mains. They compose many Jong hill-ranges, of 
no great height, but frequently steep and bare, or 
covered only by a thin vegetable soil, All Lor- 
Taine, and a great part of Franche-Comte and 
Burgundy, consist of these formations. It is on 
this kind of land that the growths yielding the 
finest Burgundy wines are raised in the Cate d’Or 
‘The secondary formations extend through Dau- 
phiny, and on the left bank of the [hone as far as 
the Mediterranean, through Languedoc with the 
Cevennes quite to the Pyrences; and surrounding 
the Paris basin, they reach the sea both on the 
N. and W, coast. 

The tertiary deposits of France ‘are high! 
teresting: they are mostly calcareous, enclosing 
great quantities of shells and the remains of fossil 
mamiualia of large size, The most remarkable of 
the tertiary formations is what is called the 
‘Paris Basin,’ which occupies a somewhat circular 
area nearly bounded by a line passing through 
Blois, Orleans, Montargis, Provins, Epernay, 
Laon, Beauvais, Pontoise, and Chartres, A. still 
larger tertiary district is found at the toot of the 
Pyrenees, including almost all the vaileys of the 
Adour and Garonne, the déps, Landes and Gironde. 
There are others in the valleys of the Loire, 
Ihine and Allicr, ‘The most extensive alluvial 
district is that around the mouth of the Rhone. 

‘The soil of France is, speaking generally, very 
superior, No doubt she has large tracts of moun- 
tainous, heathy, and unproductive land; but her 
productive soil bears, notwithstanding, a larger 
proportion to the entire extent of the country than 
in most other European states, Exclusive of the 
recently annexed departments of Savoy and Nice, 
from which as yet no returns have been received, 
the soil of France is divided as follows :— 





‘Under cultivation + Per cent. 
Grain Crops 4 ew tng BHO 
Other ,, ke ae oe ae 5-00 
Artificial Meadows. ve . 500 
Fallow . . . . . . 10°80 
Natural Meadows 2. ow ye 9°50 
Vineyards... ee 
Chestnuts, Olives, Mulberry,&e. 5 0-20 

Pasture nnd Waste Lands“! . . 13°50 

Forest, Water, Roads, Houses, and Un- 
cultivated ~ . 2 6 ew 8 2860 

100-00 


The greatest extent of mountainous surface is 
found in the déps. of the Alps and Pyrenees, and 
those of Aritge, Cote @’Or, Dréme, Doubs, Iaute 
Loire, and Haute Marne; heath land prevails most 
in Basses Alpes, Landes, Gironde, Finisterre, and 
Tiérault; calcareous chiefly in Oise, Basses Alpes, 
Dordogne, Marne and Vienne; sandy soils in 
Cher, Haute Loire, Loiret, and Puy de Dome; 
and rich lands in Gers, Aisne, Eure-et-Loire, Eure, 
Marne, Nord, Tarn, and Yonne, France has con- 
siderable mineral wealth. ‘The metal most abun- 
dant is iron: in 1837 it was obtained in 64 of the 
86 cléps, Those in which it is most. plentifully 





produced are Haute Marne, Haute Sadne, Nitvre, 
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Céte VOr, Dordogne; Orne, Mense, Moselle, Ar- 
dennes, Istre, Cher, Aude, Pyrénées Orientales, 
Ariege, and Haute Vienne, ‘Two gold mines were 
formerly wrought, one in the dép. Bas Rhin, and 
the other in Isere, but both have long been aban- 
doned, ‘here are also two silver mines, one in 
each of the above deps, but only that of Alle~ 
motte (Istre) is at present wrought, Silver is, 
however, frequently found in the lead mines, which 
are chiefly abundant in Finisterre, and the Rhen- 
ish, Alpine, and some of the 8. déps. Copper, 
mercury, zinc, tin, antimony, and manganese, 
both in large quantities, arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, 
chrome, &c., are met with ; and amongst the rarer 
metals molybdenum and tungsten, . tianium in 
Haute Vienne, and uranium near Autun, Coal is 
very widely diffused, ‘I'he principal coal-ficld is 
in the dép, du Nord, where it forms part of a coal 
district 50 leagues in length by 2 broad, extend- 
ing into Rhenish Prussia. Others exist in the 
dcps, on the Upper Loire, in Aveyron, &c.; coal 
mines are particularly numerous around St, Eti- 
enne, The salt beds, discovered about 20 years 
since in Lorraine, are supposed to extend beneath 
a surface of 80 square leagues, and will full: 
supply France fur ages, Turf in the N., asphal- 
ium in the E, and elsewhere, naphtha and sulphur 
jn the §,, vitriol, alum, nitre, plaster of Paris, por- 
celain and other clays, graphite, asbestos, jet, and 
some gems, lithographic, mill, and buipding stone, 
excellent marble, slate, granite, &c,, are amongst 
the valuable mineral products, Mining industry 
will be treated of hereafter. 

‘There are no fewer than 700 mineral springs of 
a medicinal character, though only about 90 of 
these are frequented by visitors, “The principal 
are the #arm sulphureous springs of Bartges, Cau- 
terets, Bagnéres-de-Ligorre, and de Luchon, in 
the Pyrenees ; the saline springs of Aix, the chaly- 
beates of Bourbon Y’Archambault (Vosges), and 
Plombitres, and the cold springs of Enghien. 

The climate of France is not excelled by that of 
any other part of Europe, The air is generally 
pure, and the winters mild ; though the differences 
of latitude, elevation, soil, and exposure occasion, 
in this respect, very material differences. Gene- 
tally, France may be divided into 4 regions. The 
1st, or most $,—the region of the olive—is bounded 
N. and W, by a line passing diagonally from Bag- 
neres-de-Luchon in the Pyrenees to Die in Drome. 
‘The 24, or region through which the cultivation 
of maize extends, stretches as far N, as a line 
drawn from the mouth of the Gironde to the N. 
extremity of Alsace. ‘The 3d region, which ter- 
minates together with the culture of the vine, has, 
for its N. limit, a line extending from the mouth 
of the Loire to Meziéres in Ardennes, The 4th, 
or N. zone, comprises the rest_of the country. 
‘The mean annual temperature of different parts of 
Trance has been estimated as follows, by Ham- 
buldt: at ‘Toulon 62° (Fahir.), at Marseilles 59°59, 
at Hordeaux 66°, at Nantes 55°2, at Paris 51-2°, 
and at Dunkirk 505°, More rain appears to fall 
during the year on the SE, than on the NW, side 
of the great watershed, the average being, in Istre 
82 inches, in Haut Rhin from 28 to 32 in., at 
Lyons 29'in., and at Montpelier 28 in.; while at 
Pari the fall is only 19 in,, in Orne 20 in., andin 
Me-et-Vilaine 21 in, But notwithstanding this 
jesult, the sky is generally bright, and the atmo- 
sphere clear in the SE., and there are at least one 
third fewer rainy days than in the NW., where 
the atmosphere is, almost constantly charged with 
moisture brought by the W. winds which com- 
monies nravail and the weather is more or les 
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mate; in the S. the summers are long, dry, and 
hot. "The departments around the Guit of Lyons 
are subject to a violent N, wind called, in Proven- 
cal, the dise, the circius of ancient writers. Ac- 
cording to Mr, Inglis, ‘ this wind is the curse of all 
these provs, and it is scarcely possible, in travel- 
ling through this-country, to meet with a greater 
misfortune than a bise wind, especially if the word 
“rect” be interpreted literally... . Its effect 
upon the frame is singularly disagrecable: it 





parches the mouth and throat, creates a feeling of - 


suffocation, and seems to dry up the whole juices 
of the body.’ (Inglis’s Switzerland, d&c., p, 108; 
Apergu Statistique.) 

The vegetable products of France are said by 
Hugo to comprise upwards of 830 genera, and 
6,000 species, All these, however,’ are not indige- 
nous, and many new plants have been introduced 
within. the last two centuries, The most richly 
wooded parts are the mountainous districts, par- 
ticularly the Vosges, the platean of Langres and 
Orleans, the Cevennes, and the mountains of Au- 
vergne and Limousin, The Alps and Pyrenees, 
Provence, the 8, part of Languedoc, and the W. 
of France are but indifferently wooded, The 
principal forest trees are the oak, elm, beech, 
maple, ash, walnut, chestnut, bitch, poplar, larch, 
ping, fir, box, cornel, &c, In the Vosges and Jura 
mountains, Brittany, and the Landes, there are 
extensive forests of fir; the chestnut woods are 
very fine in Haute Loire, The olive, orange, 
lemon, pistachio, and carob grow wild in the 5., 
but there only ; and the fruits of all are inferior to 
those of warmer climates, ‘Uhe caper (Capparis , 
spinosa), diffused over Provence, furnishes u well- 
known article of export, Cherries, apples, and 
several other fruits grow wild; apples and pears 
are largely cultivated in the N. departments, and 
prunes in the centre 6f France, ‘Ihe culture of 
these and other fruits will be adverted to in a 
subsequent section, 

Mr. Inglis, who travelled through many countries 
of Europe on foot, has the following remarks on * 
the scenery of France:—‘ All panegyric upon the 
loveliness ‘and laughing fertility of France is rho- 
domontade, There is moré of the beautiful and 
the picturesque in many a single county of Eng- 
land, or even of Scotland, than in all the scattered, 
beauties of France, were they concentrated within 
a ring-fence; excepting always the Pyrences, 
which I cannot help looking upon as a kind of 
separate territory—the mere boundary between 
France and Spain; but at all events the Pyrences 
must be excepted. I have travelled through 
almost every part of France; and truly, I have 
found its beauties thinly sown, Ifthe banks of 
some of its rivers be excepted—the Seine, the 
Loire, the Rhone, and the Garonne—some parts 
of Normandy, and the departments of the Py- 
rences, France is an unromantic, uninteresting, un~ 
lovely land. And even in these favoured parts, 
such as the vaunted Orléannois, where shall we 
find the green meadows that lie along the banks 
of our Thames, or Avon, or Severn; or upon which 
of them shall we pause te admire those romantic 
views—that charming variety of rock, wood, and 
mountain—that characterise the’ banks of the 
‘Tamar, the Wye, the Derwent, the Swale, the 
Wharff, or the Dove? ‘These are nowhere to be 
found. .... I pity the man who crosses France 
in any direction. Thousands know how ennuyant 
is the journey from Calais to Paris, but they who 
never travel farther, suppose that lovely France, 
panegyrised by so mauy, lies beyond, No sich 
thing. Let them continue their journey by whi 
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these provinces (those of the S.}, but, oh, how dif- 
ferent from the chateaux of which we read in the 
romance writers, and which never existed but in 
their imaginations, The chiteaux are for the 
most part boxes upon a large scale; staring houses 
with wings, and a parapet wall in front, covered 
with vases of flowers, In short, we find the whole 
a delusion ; and our minds revert to the green ac- 
clivities of our own hills, our oak forests, our lakes 
and rivers, and the beauty and fertility that, along 
with the picturesque, mingle in an English land 
seape,?” Bueit the indiscriminating panegyrists of 
France have gone too: far on the one hand, Mr. 
Inglis certainly has as much overshot the mark 
on the other, Mr, Maclaren, than whom there 


can be no better authority, says that from Chalons- death: 


sur-Marne to Avignon the Rhone flows through 
one of the most beautiful, picturesque, and delight- 
fal regions in the world. And there are many 
other districts in France the seenery of which will 
bear a comparison with that of any other country 
in Europe. 

Animals.—The bear, wolf, and wild boar are the 
only formidable wild animals now inhabiting 
France, and the numbers of these have been 
greatly thinned by the increase of pop, and of 
civilisation, The black bear (Ursus Pyrenaicus) is 
confined to the higher ranges of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, where the isard, chamois, and wild 
Boats are also found, ‘Notwithstanding an active 
war of extermination carried on against the 
wolves, those animals are still very numerous in 
some departments, as in Morbihan Sarthe, Vendée, 

y Landes, and the central mountainous departments. 
In the Cevennes, the lynx is sometimes found, 
though rarely, ‘he wild boar, roebuck, and fox 

‘abound in all well-wooded parts. ‘The red and 
fallow deer, formerly so plentiful in the royal 
parks, have become xare; hares and rabbits are 
extremely abundant, Several kinds of squirrels, 
the polecat, weasel, otter, marten, hedgehog, and 
the other small wild animals common throughout 
Europe, are as numerous in France as elsewhere; 
in addition to which, the desman (Afus moschi- 
ferus), an aquatic quadruped, inhabits the neigh- 
hourhood of Tarbes, as some beavers do the islands 
at the mouth of the Rhone, Seals, dolphins, and 
sometimes whales, are met with on the cuasts, 

Birds are very numerous, They include two 
kinds of eagles aud a species of vulture. Several 
birds not elsewhere met with, are found on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, as the flamingo, 
roller, wasp eater, beecatica, ortolan, &e. Bus- 
tards, large and small, inhabit the depa of the 
NW. and centre, The cock-of-the-wood and red 
and grey partridges are the principal winged 
game, Water-fowl are particularly numerous in 
‘Vendée and Charente-Inféricure; in cold: winters 
the wild swan visits the country. 

Reptiles are few; there are but two venomous 
serpents, A kind of gecko inhabits the S. shores; 
the salamander, large green lizard, mud-tortoise, 
and Bufo obstetricans, are the other most remark- 
able animals of this class. In some déps, frogs 
are reared in large numbers as articles of food. 
The fisheries of turbot, sole, ray, mackerel, herring, 
pilchard, mullet, &. in the N. and W. seas, and 
of the tunny and anchovy in the Mediterranean, 
furnish employment to numerous families, Oys- 
ters are very abundant on the N, and W. coasts, 
as well as mussels and lobsters. Leeehes are ex. 
ported in large quantities, ‘There are two species 

. of scorpion, Cantharides and the cochineal in- 
sect are met with in the S. (Hugo, France Pit- 
toresque ; Apergu Statistique; Dict. Geog.) 
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ingly imperfect. But, according to the most 
authoritative statements, it amounted, in 1700, 
to 19,669,060, and in 1762 to 21,769,000, includ- 
ing Corsica. In 1784, it was estimated by Necker 
at 24,800,000, . . 

The official retarns give the following numbers 
for the undermentioned years :— 


180L 97,849,008 | 1836 83,840,910 
3808, 29,107,425 | 1842 84,213,929 
1821, 30,461,875 | 1846. 35,400,486 
1831, 82,669,223 | 3851 85,783,059 


‘The following table gives the total population 
of France in the department of the Seine, in towns 
and in the country, in cach year from 1859 to 
1861, according to the civil returns of births and 





1860 1861 


2859 





In Department 5 
ii tine } 1,158,593} 1,866,001) 1,909,660 
In Towns . . .| 8,208,224) 8,461,592] 8,877,765 
In the Country | 26,369,895 26,204,781] 26,554,888 





Total. . « | 36,981,642 36,522,404) 37,386,318} 





The subjoined table shows the total number of 
births, deaths, and marriages, in France, in each 
year from 1857 to 1861 :— 




















‘Years | Living Births Deaths ‘Marriages 
1857 940,709 858,785 295,510 
1858 969,343 874,186 307,056 
1859 1,107,896 979,333, 298,417 
1860 956,875 781,635 288,936 


1,005,078" | 866,597 | 305,203 






The following table gives the number of fiving 
births, legitimate and illegitimate, in France, in 
each of the years 1860 and 1861:— 





z 





‘legitimate 








[Department . 5 71 
ofthe: ne f bee ines 2-84|/ 44,785)16,154| 2-76) 
‘Town Popu- z 5 

Nation } Weipa 7-71||226,799130,920] 7°33} 


Country } 


Populati ra a se 656 ,847/29,623/22-17) 





Total 887,578 





89,297 12°88) (928,381 '76,697}12°10) 

The department of the Seine comprises, besides 
Paris, only a few villages inhabited chiefly by 
persons from the. capital, and has scarcely any 
rural population, The namber of births in the 
city of Paris during the year 1862 was 52,312, of 
which 26,505 were boys, and 25,507 girls, Of the 
whole number 14,501 were illegitimate, and 37,721 
born in wedlock. Of the illegitimate children, 6,711 
were recognised and allowed to bear their father’s 
name, 

France is divided into 89 departments—86 pre- 
vious to the annexation of Savoy and Nice—with 
373 arrondissements, 2,938 cantons, and 37,510 
communes. Aceording to the census of 1861— 
slightly differing from ‘the eivil register returns 
given above—the population of the 89 depart- 
ments amounted to 37,382,225 souls, inclusive of 
a number of troops stationed in Syria and at Rome, 
and counted in the regimental lists, The follow- 
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| NE. * NW. 
_ "Seine +, 181] 1,422,065} 1,953,660, Charente-Intér. (Auis . 
Seine-et-Olse 2,293) 471,504) 513,073 
Ssine-et- sw, 
“Same . [llede¥rance! 9 5551 s4s,o76 352,812! tone , 
‘Aino. 6 2,936| 558,989} 584,597:‘Dordogne 2) 7 
Oise. we 2,280/ 403,857) Tarn-et-Ga- Quienne , 
Somme. . . (Picardie, .| 2,368} 870,041) ronne, . 
jPas-de-Onlais. |Artois . .| 2,624] 692,994) laveyron 
Nord... . (Flandre. .| 2,278) 1,158,283} 1,30: Charente langoumois 
Ardennes >) 2,000] 831,296] 9,111 ||Corraze © liamousin. 
Marne. 3,214) 373,302] 385,498 rot. 
Abe... }/Champagne | 2,393) 265,247] 202,785|'yot.et-Garon. 
Haute Marne 2482] 268,393 254,413) andes, 
Yonue . 2,824| 882,133} 370,305|/Hautes Pyré-[|F8800gme « 
Yospes . 2,204) 427,409) por nM ee 
Mamthe 2465] 450423) 428.casllgee, 2. 
Meuse, f[Porraine «| 9'sq9} 928,657] 200,540) Hasses Pyrénées'Bearne 5 « 
Mowlle, . 2,391 tn reel ‘Haute Garon. 
Bas thin ¢ 1635] 587,434] 577,574\\Ande 
Havt Rhin’ J {Al89¢8 © +! 599] 494147 15,302 liérault. Jean. 
Doubs. 23120 296,679] 296,280/lfam, 2 
Ja, ¢ tf [Franche, i940] 315,361] 298/953 atiogs 1°! pox. ss 
Haute Sadne* om 1,792] 347,469] 817,183||Pyrenées 
Saine-et~ ‘Orientales } PRoussition . 
Loire Bourgogne. | 3,821; 574,720] 582,187; 
Gite d'Or 3,380] 400,297] 884,140} ox 
NW. (hone. . oa 
feine-Infér, >) 2,00! 762,089] 7a9,988|!Loire + } fovonats 
Ewes. 2,014) 415,777} 89. soi Boy de-Déme } lAuvergne . 
Ome. 8 97497| 439,884] 423,350||Cantal . . 
Calvados. 2,200] 491,210) 48,9921 zante Loire 
Anche, + piNormandie | 2,617) 600,882) 591,421 Artache + [rangnedoo . 
Mle-ot-Vil- see 
ane. 2,641] 574,618] 584,930||Lozére . 
Citesda- jAin . . « « |Bourgogne. 
Nord. 6 2,870| 692,613; 628,676|Istre. - 
Finisterre . 2 |Bretagne .{ 2,690] 617,710] 627,304, Hautes Alpes + |Dauphine . 
. Intte-et-Toire [Touraine .| 2,400] 315,642) $28,572,|Drome . 
Fue-et-Loire -") gyaer] 294,892} 290,455] Vaucluse . . |Venaissin . 
Loire-et-Cher } (Orléannois. | 2,363] 261,893] 30 029 Boucher an 
Tairet 2,645] 341,423] : + \lprovence . 
Kitve . . « |[Nivernois ,| 2,691) 827/161] eon lt feasses Alpes 
dllier . « « {Bourbonnais} 2,908] 336,752] GABE ee 
Cur, 6 2}853| 306,261) 823, 398,|Corsica (island), 
Ine ss Lp 2,749] 271,938, 270,954 
Morbiban erry + +! g640] 478,172] 486,504] Total . 
Doire-Intér, 2,735) 635,664] 580,207] 
Minette janjou’. «| 2,784] 615,452] 526,012 The newly-annexed Depart- 
Mayenne (Maine et 2,010} 874,566} 875,163} as : 
Suthe . Percho* . sar 473,071 464,165) Alpes-Maritimes .  « 194,578 
Crewe. . « Marche. .| 2,244] 287,075) 270,055) Savoie . soe . 274,039 
Haute Vienne [Limousein ,| 2,187 319,379] 819,595] Haute-Savoie, . . a, 200,442 
Bick Sovres 2,267| 328,615] $28,817) - 
Nene. 4. - [Poitou . «| 2,616} 383,734) 895,495] General Total . — . |211,852/35,783,059|37,382,225 
Vieune . 2,669/ 816,738) 822,028! . 








t Distribution of Landed Property. — Agriculture. 


In l'rance, previously to the revolution, the 
Property of persons dying intestate was subject, 
in different parts of the kingdom, to different 
regulations ; beSeswery where estates could be 
disposed of by willy and settled by entail. At the 
revolution a nearly total change was made in 
these respects; the same regulations for the distri- 
bution of property were established in all parts 
of the kingdom; and the power of disposing of 
; Property by will was confined within the narrow- 
et limits, Thus it was enacted, 1. That the 
jtoperty of persons dying intestate shall be equally 
divided among their children, without respect to 
sex or seniority; and, 2, That when a person 
possessed of property wishes to make a will, he 
shall be permitted, provided he have only one 
child, to dispose of a moiety of his property, the 
child inheriting the other moiety as matter of 
rvht; if the testator have two children, he is 
allowed to dispose of a third part of his property; 
aud if four children, of a fourth; and so on, the 
» test being equally divided among the children, 








‘This law was intended to subvert the founda- 
tions of that old feudal aristocracy, whose usurpa- 
tions and oppressive privileges had entailed much 
misery on the country; and there can be no doubt, 
that it was well fitted to accomplish this object. 
‘That the condition of the agriculturists of France 
has been materially improved since the revolution, 
is true, But it has not been quite proved that 
this improvement has been in any respect owing 
to the law of equal inheritance. Some argue that 
it has taken place, not in consequence, but in 
despite, of that law, The abolition of the game 
laws and feudal privileges of the nobility and 
clergy, and of the gabelle, corvées, and other 
oppressive and partial burdens, and imposts, was of 
the greatest service to proprictors and farmers; 
and, in addition to these advantages, a large 
extent of common lands was divided, and a great 
part of the vast possessions belonging to the church. 
and to the emigrants came into their hands at 
extremely low prices, so that while small proper- 
ties were generally augmented, farmers were, at 
the same time, in very many instances, 
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into landlords. No wonder, therefore, that fresh 
energy was given to agricultural pursuits, and 
that 2 great improvement has been effected. 

Still, however, it is certain that the rapid divi- 
sion of landed property, avd. the continually in- 
creasing excess of the agricultural population, 
caused by the existing law of succession, have 
gone far to neutralise the effects of these adv 
tageous circumstances, and form onc of the e 
in the social condition of the people of France, 
«The population of that country,’ says Mr. Jiurk- 
beck, ‘seems to be arranged thus: a town depends 
for subsistence on the lands immediately around 
jt. The cultivators mndividually have not much 
to spare; because, as their husbandry is a sort of 
gardening; it requires a large country population, 
and has, in proportion, Jess superfluity of produce. 
Thus is formed a numerous but poor country 
population, The cultivator receives payment for 
his surplus produce in sous, and he expends on 
sous, The tradesman is ona par with the farmer ; 
as they receive so they expend; and thus 50,000 
persons may inhabit a district, with a town of 
10,000 inhabitants in the centre of it, bartering 
the supertluity of the country for the arts and 
manutuctures of the town. Poor from generation 
to generation, and growing continually poorer as 
they increase in numbers; in the country by the 
division and subdivision of property, in the towi 
by the division and subdivision of trades and 

rofessions; such a people, instead of proceeding 
from the necessaries to the comforts of life, and 
then to the luxuries, as is the order of things 
in England, are rather yetrograde than progres- 
sive. ‘here is no advancement in French society, 
jo improvement, nor hope of it,’ (‘fourin France, 
4th ed. p. 34.) 

In his Tour in France, Mr, J, P. Cobbett makes 
the following observations with respect to the 
influence of the law of equal succession in Nor- 
mandy :—‘I hear, on all sides here in Nor- 
mandy, great lamentations on aceount of the 
effects of this revolutionary law, ‘They tell ine, 
that it has dispersed thousands upon thousands 
of familics who had been on the same spot for 
centuries; that it is daily operating im the same 
way; that it has, in a great degree, changed the 
state of the farm buildings; that it has caused 
the land to be worse cultivated; that it has caused 
great havoc amongst timber trees; and there are 
persons who do not seruple to, assert, that society 
in France wili become degraded in the extreme, 
untess the law be changed in this respect,’ (p. 169.) 

Lhe contribution fonciére, though there are great 
inequalities in its pressure, amounts, at an average, 
to about a fifth or a sixth part of the rent of the 
Yand; and the official returns show that it was 
assessed in 1835 and 1842 as follows, viz, :— 






































Properties assessed at Jess than 1835 12 

Sfr.aycar .  , 5,205,411 

» from Sfr.tol0fr. . 1,751,904 

- Wy 2 + Lb14.21 

Ms 20 4, 30 . 8 

i BO 5, 50 . 

Ss 50 3, 100 é 

os 100 5, 500 . 

a 5004, 1000 : 

a 1000 and upwards . 

Total. 


‘The first 5,205,411 proprietors belong to about 
half as many families, who thus derive a mean 
rental of about 40s, per annum from their pro- 
perty. There are, besides, about 4,250,000 fami- 
lies (out of the whole 5,446,763 families that are 
owners of land), who derive an annual income 
of 68s, only from their portions of the soil, 
Nothing is more common than for these Lttle 
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freeholds to become forfeited to the state, feom| 
the inability to pay the impét foncier (which is? 
about 7 per cent. on the rental). ‘The unfortunate ; 
defaulter is allowed, on payment however of a 
registration fee of two francs, to give up for ever 
his little plot, in order to save his personal pro- 
perty from the tax-gatherer. ‘There are not quite * 
11,000,000 separately rated eétes fonciere in France, 
‘These are divided into 123,360,338 parcels, about 
eleven to a céte—not enclosures of the same farm 
in juxtaposition to each other, but more like our 
our Jands lying in common fields in England, 
perpetually intersected by those of the neighbours. 
Within ten years, more than half the value of the 
land of all’ France, 933,880,0002, worth of pro- 
perty, has been proved to have changed hands, of 
which 372,680,0002 have been by inheritance in - 
the usual course of nature; $5,800,0002, by dona- 
tions inter vivos, and with the view of preventing 
dismemberment. But the residuary 475,400,002, 
ie. more than a fourth patt of the whole fee 
simple of the country, has passed in those ten - 
years into the hands of complete strangers. At 
this Tate a generation and a half would sce the 
entire kingdom in the hands of another race, 
totally unconnected with its former owners, There 
is in !'rance the same intense anxiety to possess a 
bit of land as in Ireland, It has given rise to the 
*bandes noires,’ an expressive term for an asso- 
ciation of notaries, country bankers, attorneys, 
land surveyors, and jobbers of all sorts, who com~ 
bine together when an estate is to be sold, teropt 
the owner with a good price and an excmption 
from all trouble to dispose of it to them: they 
then cut it up into lots to suit the market : a farm 
of 200 acres is thus partcd off into twenty, fifty, 
or more allotments, which are paid for partly in 
money, and partly mortgaged. “This accounts for 
another phenoménon—the enormous extent of 
debt with which the land is burdened. Consider- 
ing that almost the whole of it changed hands at 
the revolution, that there was an entire sweeping 
away of tithes, charges, mortgages, fortunes, ke, 
and that almost every title in France is now less 
than fifty years old, it is a remarkable fact that 
within that time, or, indeed, for less, the owners 
have charged an income of 60,823,880/ with a 
debt bearing an interest of 22,466,531 ‘IMhis debt 
increases, and must continue todo so, The avidity 
to possess land, the fancied independence that it 
confers on its owner, acts on the 44 millions of 
families and their kindred unceasingly. ‘These 
heroic men,’ says their friend and admirer, Pro- 
fessor Michelet, in his ‘ Peuple,’ fight as it were 
for their lives, but usury fights against them with 
a force of 4 to 1; their land brings them in 2 per 
cent, and they pay 8 per cent, for borrowed 
money.’ 

‘The whole of the area of France may be classed 
ander six grand divisions, each éonsiating of from 
thirteen to fifteen departments, 

1st Hegion, the North-West.—This region com- 
prises the departments— 











Nord Seine Eure 

Pas-de-Calais Seine-et-Oise Orne 

Somme Seine-et- Manche 

Aisne Seinc-Inférieure Eure-et-Loire 
i Calvados Loiret 


‘These departments have an area of 21,311,270; 
acrea, with a population of 9,713,047, or about + 
250 persons toe the square mile. ‘This is by fast 
the wealthiest, the most populated, and most com- <i 
mercial section of the empire. i 
The department du ‘ Nerd’ contains 565 persons 
to a square miles, If all France were equally 4 
peopled, the country would have a population of; 
over 100 millions. “In this department, the land 4 


4s divided into large; middling, and small pro- 
perties, the small predominating; and, notwith- 
standing the development of industry and com- 
merce, those who live through agriculture amount 
to about: one-half of the whole population. 

In the ‘ arrondissement,’ of Title, Jand is worth 
4004. the ‘hectare,’ and lets for 150 franes, or 602., 
equivalent to 22 8s, the acre. Q 

In ‘I'lle de France,’ there are upwards of 3,000 
proprietors, each paying a land-tax exceeding 
1,000 francs, or 404, and among them are mam 
proprietors who have an income of from 2,0002. to 
4,000L a year. Estates from 1,250 to 2,500 acres 
are numerous, particularly in Seine-et-Marne,’ 
While the whole of France contains 16,346 pro- 
prietors paying a land-tax to the amount of 1,000 
Sraues, or 402, and above, and 36,462 proprietors 
paying from 500 to 1,000 francs, the above fiftcen 
departments contain one-half ‘of the first, and 
very nearly a moiety of the second class, The 
“proprietaires cultivatenrs’ form one-fifth of the 
sural population, and the farmers with their fami- 
Ties another fifth, while the remaining: three-fifths 
are composed of journeymen and servants. 1s, 8d, 
a day is about the average rate of wages in these 
departments, 

2nd Region, the North-East, comprising the fol- 
lowing departments — 





Ardennes Cote d'Or Afosctle 
‘Aube Doubs Meurthe 
Marne Tura Vosges 
Haute Marne Haute Sadne = Haut Rhin 
Yonne ‘Meuse Bas Rhin 


These departments have a total area of 22,453,250 
acres, with a population of 5,587,259, or about 160 
persons to a square mile. There is a great sub- 
division of property in these departments. But 
this subdivision is not of modern orizin, and is 
mainly attributed to the cultivation of the vine. 
‘The greater part of the land belongs to these who 
cultivate it, ; 

In the above fifteen departments agricu}tural 
produce has doubled since the year 1789; never- 
theless, while the north-west contains 16,000 per- 
sons paying a land-tax of from 400 to 1,000 








franes, or 202 to 404, and ,000 per 
1,000 francs and above, the north-east contains 
only 4,000 of the tirst, and less than 2,000 of the 
second class, 
3rd Region, the West, comprising the depart- 
. Inents of— 


Indre-et-Loire Cotes-dn-Nord Deux Sdvres 
Mayenne ¥i Mi 
Sarthe Ch: 






Marne-et-Loire  Loire-Inférieure Ch: 

Ille-et-Vilaine ‘Vendée 
which have a total area of 22,764,675 acres, with 
a population of 6,505,204, or 180 persons to a 
square mile. © * 

This region contains the valiey of the Loire, 
‘where the land is of extraordinary fertility, ex- 
hibiting a garden culture, but is also much sub- 
divided. ‘The land is commonly sold at 4002. the 
hectare, and a very small quantity under vine 
culture suffices for the easy maintenance of a 
family. About 500,000 persons in this valley 
live on as many acres, The land is very nearly 
equally divided between town and country. But 
if, on the one hand, extreme subdivision charac- 
terise the valley of the Loire, on the other, in the 

department de VIndre, properties of from 2,500 
acres to 5,000 acres are common, while in Anjou 
the farms have an average of from 75 to 100 
acres, There are many smaller, but few very small 
estates, 

In Brittany there are few laree properties: the 
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vince does not contain 300 “properties paying a 
jand-tax of 1,000 francs, or 404, and upwards; 
but as in Brittany the value of land is only half 
what it is in Normandy, a land-tax of 500 francs 
represents the same extent of land, as a land-tax 
of 1,000 francs in Normandy or Picardy, 

In all these departments, the division of the 
soil has followed the course consequent on the 
increase of population. 

4th Region, the South-East, comprising the fol- 
lowing departments :— 


Sadne-et-Loire  Ardéche Hérault 

Ain Dréme Basses Alps 
Rhone Hautes Alps  Bouches-du-Rhono 
Loire Vaneluse Var 

Istre Gard Corsica 


These departments have an area of 22,860,427 
acres, and a population of 5,871,709 souls, or 160 
to the square mile, 

This region agriculturally oceupics the fourth 
place, whereas, commercially, industrially, and 
through its wealth, it takes the second place, 
The aopes of this district towards the Sadne, be- 
tween Chélon and Macon, contain fine vineyards 
and fertile plains, As Lyons is approached, fer- 
tility increases, In the department of the Ain, at 
the foot of the Jura mountains, the principal cul- 
ture is wheat, Indian corn, and the vine. There 
are also extensive meadow lands, Property is 
divided, but not in excess, and the number of 
proprietors in easy circumstances is very consider- 
able. 

The plain of Nismes is one of the most pro- 
ductive in France, Land is there worth from’ 
2004, to 2402. the hectare. The. departments of 
the Upper and Lower Alps had, in 1790, about 
400,000 inhabitants; they have now only 271,468, 
This is the poorest and least populated part of 
France, having only 22 persons to 100 hectares, 
while Corsica has 27, ‘ 

With the exception of thé four departments of, 
the Bouches-du-Khone, Gard, Hérault, and Sadne- 
et-Loire, where there are large towns and much 
manufacturing wealth, the other eleven depart~ 
ments of this region have not among them more 
than 500 proprietors paying a land-tax of 1,000 
francs, or 40/. and upwards, This is less than the 
number found in one department in the north-west 

m, or in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
ath Region, the South-West,—This region com- 
prises the departments— 





La Gironde Gers Hautes Pyrénées 
Lot-ct-Garonne Hante Garonne ‘Aridge 

Lot ‘Yarn ‘Aude 
‘Tarn-ct-Garonne Aveyron Pyrénées Orien- 
Landes Basses Pyrénées ‘tales 


These departments contain 21,971,125 acres, 
and a population of 4,754,886 souls, or’ 140 to the 
square mile, ‘The rural population, which in the 
north-west and the south-east attains the half, 
and in the other regions the two-thirds of the entire 
population, in this region reaches three-fourths, 
The whole of the fourteen departments only con- 
tain 1,300 proprietors paying a land tax of' 1,000 
francs, or 402, and upwards, so that there are 
more smal! proprietors in this than even in the 
south-eastern region, The average extent of the 
farms here is 60 acres, and many are less, This 
great subdivision of property is of old date. It 
was observed by the ‘Parliament de Paris’ in 
1788, that in Bearn and the neighbouring south- 
west provinces, every person was a ‘ proptietor,’. 
This region contains one-third of the vineyards of 
France, Those of Médoc, extending over 50,000 
acres, produce about 40,000, tuns of wine, of 
which 5.000 are snperior. 5.000 are ‘vine de Raise, 
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Gth Region, the Centre—This region comprises 
the departments— 


Loire-et-Cher Creuse Puy-de-Dime 
Cher Haute Vienne Cantal 

Indre Corréze Lozére 
Niévre Dordogne Haute Loire 
Allier 


having an area of 21,106,997 acres, and a popula- 
tion of 4,212,997 souls, or 127 to the square mile. 
‘The land in these thirteen departmeuts is mostly 
divided into large properties. ‘The farms are on 
the average of 500 acres and above, ‘he ancient 
province of Berri and the neighbouring districts 
have always been the region of large properties. 
Over one hundred estates of 2,500 acres are to be 
found here, while many are still larger; the largest 
of all, that of ‘ Valengay,’ a property of the Prince 
de Talleyrand, has not less than 40,000 acres spread 
over 27 parishes, In the province of Auvergne 
alone, property is much divided. While the re- 
turns from the land have doubled throughout 
France since 1789, it is doubtful whether in this 
region they have increased 50 per cent, ; and the 
revolution bas exercised but little influence on 
the state of property in these central departments. 
In the provinces of Berri, Le Nivernois, and Le 
Bourbonnais there are large properties ; but the 
department of Cantal has only 18 estates paying a 
land-tax of 1,000 franes, or 402, and above : the 
department of Lozére bas only 7 of the same 
class ; the department of Creuse, 5 ; Corrize, 4; 
and Haute Loire, 2; while—to compare these de- 

artments with others of similar stze—Seine-et- 

ise, in the north-west region, has 771, and Scine- 
Inférieure 743 estates of the first-class, (Lavergne, 
L’Economie Rurale de 1a France depuis 1789, 
Paris, 1861; Block, Statistique de la France, 
Paris, 1860.) 

‘The best wheat is said to be that of the S, and 
SE. provs,; but Flunders, Picardy, Normandy, 
.the district of Beauce in Eure-et-Loire, Berri, Tou- 
raine, and the vicinity of the Puy-de-Déme, fur- 
nish the greater quantity. Rye, like wheat, is 
grown in almost every part of the country ; but 
it is principally. cultivated in the NE, in Istre, 
and on the thin soils of Puy-de-Déme, Creuse, 
Haute Vienne, Allicr, Leire, &c. The culture of 
maize, though it extends as far N. as the banks 
of the Loire, is most prevalent in the SW., where 
the grain is of the best quality. Barley and oats 
are taised principally in the N., buckwheat on 
the worst arable lands of the centre and S, The 
potato is not yet an article of so much importance 
as in England or the Low Countries ; but within 
the last twenty years its cultivation has increased 
very rapidly, It is mostly grown where corn is 
the least cultivated, as in Lozére, the Vosges, &e., 
and in the ddps. Meurthe and Moselle in the NE., 
Aube, Cote d’Or, and Kure-et-Loire in the centre, 
and Bouches-du-Khéne, Vaucluse, and Ariége in 
the S, 

The culture of beet-root for sugar is extensively 
pursued in the neighbourhood of the capital, and 
the déps, of the N, and 1.., and parts of the centre. 
Tt is sometimes grown on the same land for se~ 
yeral years in succession, thongh, most com- 
monly, wheat is sown alternately with it every 
third’ year, when it yields as much as if the 
ground had been previously fallowed. The pro- 
duce of beet. varies from 12,000 kilog. per hectare 
to double that quantity ; in the deps, du Nord 
and Pas-de-Calais, from 25,000 to 30,000 kilog, are 
reckoned an average crop. 

‘This branch of industry began during the ex- 
clusion of colonial products in the reign of Napo- 
leon, and receiver a severe check at the return of 
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a reasonable duty. It is probable, indeed, that if: 
would long since have been entirely extinguished, 
but for the additions made to the duties on colo~ 
nial and foreign sugars in 1820 and 1822, After 


the last-mentioned epoch, however, the production | 


of beet-root sugar began rapidly to increase ; and 
such was its progress, that though, in 1828, its pru- 
duce did not exceed 4,000,000 kitog., it amounted, 
in 1888, to 39,199,408 kilog, It rose to 49,731,325 
kilog, in 1847 ; to 81,801,349 kilog. or 1,606,812 ew, 
in 1857; to 151,514,435 kilog., or 2,976,177 ewt. in 
1860; sank to 132,630,671 kilog., or 2,005,638 owt, 
in 1862; and rose to the unprecedented figure of 
152,012,616 kilog., or 2,985,962 ewt. in 13864, The 
following table shows the number of beet-root 
factories at work, and the quantity of sugar ma- 
nufactured by them, in the several departments 











where this industry is carried on, in the year | 














Ise — 
Deyartmonta "torr. | 'Muautaernsed™ fr 
Kitog. 
Sod Ae 61 28,209,798 
eck ce a) ae. 63,406,603 
BOs cs ace Sy 20 8,679,871 
; Pas-de-Calais)! 53 80,190,956 
Somme. . 30 11,828,903 
Other Departments 26 10,196,490 
Total . .| 334 152,012,616 








Cwt. 2,985,962 





Teesides the 834 factories here enumerated, there 
were 21 establishments for the production of beet~ 
Toot not at work in the year 1864, 

Kitchen vegetables are universally grown, and 
are of excellent quality, In the N. and li. the 
wild cabbage, rape, and poppy, and other olea- 
gilious products are extensively cultivated; the 
former especially in the dép. du Nord, where oil is 
a principal article of trade. Chicory is also raised 
in this part of France; trnfties are cultivated in 
several parts, but especially in Dordogne, where 
they enter into the composition of the celebrated 
patcs. Hemp and flax are grown in most «eps, 3 
but, Mong with hops, they are principally raised in 
the N, 

Madder is extensively grown in Vaucluse and 
some parts of Alsace, and is a prominent article of 
export, Woad, saftron, and some other dyes, castor 
oil, &., are among the other kinds of produce, 

Wines.—The growth of these forms a distinctive 
feature in French agriculture. ‘Ihe vine is culti- 
vated more or less throughout the whole kingdom, 
to the S. of Brittany, Normandy, Artois, and Flan— 
ders; with the exception of the dép. Creuse, in 
which, owing principally to the poverty of the 
tural pop., it is little or not at all grown, The 
cultivation of the vine has been slowly increasing 
since the revolution. In 1789, there were about 
1,500,000 hectares under cultivation; in 1829 the 
area had extended to 1,993,307; in 1839, to 
2,134,822; and in 1863 to 2,387,370 hectares, 
‘These vineyards are distributed over 76 depart~ 
ments, but in 20 of them the culture is merely 
nominal, The number of growers are estimated 
at 1,800,000 persons; and the quantity produced: 
at 36,783,000 hectol., or about 800,000,000 imperial 
gallous, worth 16,760,0002, or about 5d. a gallon, 
The cost of wine te the people of France is esti- 
mated at about 12,000,000, which supposes it to. 
cost, at_an average, each individual of the pop, 
about 7s.a year. ‘The duties paid on the wine 


ay 


consumed at home amount, at an average, to, 


2,900,002 a year, 


France, next to at, wine is incomparably the 
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410 per cent. of the entire surface; at the same 
time that the duties laid on wine amount to nearly 
one-third part of the land tax, and to one-tenth 
part of the entire public revenne, In 1864 the 
official value of the wine exported from France 
was above 375,000,000 of francs, or 15,000,0002. 
The export of Bordeaux wine in cask increased 
from 1,156,000 hectolitres in 1862, to 1,214,000 in 
1868, and to 1,419,000 in 1864, The other French 
wines exported rose from 1,156,000 hectolitres 
in the year 1862, to 1,214,000 in 1863, and to 
1,419,000 in 1864, Brandy distilled from wine rose 
from 162,000 hectolitres in 1862, to 190,000 in 
1863, and to 229,000 in 1864, (Official Reports in 
Monitenr Universel.) 

The déps, in which the greatest extent of land 
is oceupied by vineyards are the Gironde, Charente- 
Inférieure, Herault, Charente, Dordogne, Gers, 
Gard, Lot-et-Garonne, and Var; but the déps. of 
Marne and Aube, forming the ancient prov. of 
Champagne, and those of Cote d’Or and Sadne- 
et-Loire, comprised in Burgandy, though yield- 
ing a less quantity of wine than many others, are 
highly distinguished for the superior quality of 
their products, Gironde furnishes the wines known 
in England by the mame of elaret, A fifth part of 
the Bordelais wines is used for the distilation of 
brandy, exported chiefly to the U, States, England, 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark; but they are in- 
ferior for this purpose to those of the Charente, 
whieh supply the famous Cognac brandy. For 
more mimite details respecting the growth of the 
French wines, we refer to the arts, devoted to the 
aeveral deps, 

Tobacco,—The cultivation of tobacco is of great 
importance. In former days, under the old mon- 
archy, the state had reserved to itself the exelu- 
sive right of buying, selling, and manufacturing 
tobacco, and this monopoly was farmed out to a 
company which paid the amount of 82,000,000 
frones to the revenue for the privilege. The re- 
volution of 1789 abolished the monopoly, and to- 
bacco remained free up to the year 1798, when a 
duty on its importation and manufacture was im- 
posed, ‘The import duty was 44 and 66 franes per 
100 kilogrammes, according as the tobacco was 
imported in French .or foreign bottoms; the duty 
on the manufacture was 20 francs «per 100 kilo- 
grammes) on tobacco for smoking, and 46 franes 
on snuff, In 1802 the duty on the manufacture 
was raised to 40 franes for all kinds of tobaceo 
without distinction, In 1804 the custom-house 
duties were raised from 44 and 66 franes to 88 and 
120 francs. In 1806 the duty on manufacture was 
doubled, the custom-honse duties were raised to 
198 and 220 francs, and a duty of 20 franes per 
100 kilogrammes was laid on the sale of the ar- 
ticle; and lastly, in 1810, the duty on the sale was 
Taised to 180 francs, and the custom-house duties 
to 396 and 440 francs. 

Notwithstanding these great and rapid cleva- 























* tions of the duty, the revenue derived from tobacco 


hardly reached half the amount yielded under the 
old system, Smuggling was carried on on a large 
seale, and great complaints were made by the public 
of the bad quality of the merchandise, The old 
system was consequently re-established, and, by a 
decree of December 29, £810, the tobacco monopoly 
was restored to the state. It was, in 1816, con- 
fifmed for a period of tive years by the law of 
April 28, 1816, and was afterwards prolonged by 
successive laws in the years 1819, 1824, 1829, 1835, 
1840, and 1852, The last prolonged it: istence 
for a period of ten years, and in 1862 it was 
extended for another ten years. The tobacco 











monopoly, therefore, although it. has been in exist- 
auce for more than half a century, is not, like the 
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salt and powder monopolies, as yet a permianent 
institution in France. It only exists at present 
on sufferance, inasmuch as the chambers only vote 
it for a stated period. 

In the report which served as a base for the 
«Projet de Loi’ of 1862, the government expressed 
the hope that it would soon be able to proclaim 
the existence of the tobacco monopoly once for all; 
but the minister of finance contented himself, for 
the time, with asking for a further prolongation of 
the monopoly for a period of ten years, and, after a 
short debate, this was voted by the corps législatif 
on the 22nd June, 1862, almost unanimously, 
It would have been impossible to do otherwise. 
A sacrifice of such an important source of income 
could not be contemplated in the face of all the 
pressing demands on the treasury; nor would it 
have been easy to find a substitute for the revenue 
derived from tobacco, During the last few years 
tobacco has become one of the most lucrative 
sources of revenue for the French government, in 
consequence of the great increase in its consump- 
tion, An article on this subject in the «Journal 
des Debats’ by M. Horn, recently published, gives 
an interesting account of the progress of the con- 
sumption of tobacco, in France, of which the fol- 
lowing is a summary :— 

Daring the first five years after the re-establish- 
ment of the tobacco monopoly (1811 to 1815), the 
sale of tobacco averaged 14,300,000 of kilogrammes, 
During the next: twenty years, France, now re- 
duced to her ancient limits, consumed but from 
10,000,000 to 13,000,000 of kilogrammes annually ; 
and the figure of 3,000,000 was not exceeded 
before the year 1836. From this date the con- 
sumption steadily progressed, and in ten years was 
increased by 5,000,000, In 1845 it was more than 
18,000,000 of kilogrammes. From 1846 to 1850 it. 
remained nearly stationary, but in the ten next 
years, 1851-60, it made an advance quite unpre- 
cedented. The quantities sold at the government 
establishment, or the ‘Regie, during these ten 
years, amounted to— 
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of Rilogrammes 





197 
20°3 
213 
22-6 
287 
2h 
27-2 
27-0 
2 





The consumption of tobacco since 1860 has been 
steadily inereasing, in the proportion exhibited 
i above table, (Report by Mr. Grey, Her 
’s Seerctary of Embassy, in ‘Reports on 
n Manufactures and Commerce,’ presented 
to Parliament, 1863.) 

Fruits—¥rance is abundantly supplied with 
fruit, Where the culture of the vine ceases, that 
of apples and pears becomes of considerable im- 
portance; in the N, orchards replace vineyards, 
and cider and perry are the ordinary beverages of 
the inhab. The cider of the déps, Ja Manche and 
Calvados is the best, and some of it is drink even 
in the wine d¢ps, The Pays de Caux (Seine Infé- 
Ticure) is noted for its numerous and excellent 
appie-orchards ; and the dep, Eure, in which almost 
all the roads are bordered by a double or treble 
range of apple trees, exports large quantities of 
apples to England and clsewhere, Cider is some- 
times used in the distillation of brandy. Several 
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of the central and S. deps. are famous for their 
dried pears; Aveyron, the Basses Alpes, and Indre- 
et-Loire for their prunes; and the Limagne (Au- 
vergne) and the valley of Montmorency for their 
cherries, In the Vosges a small cherry abounds, 
which 1s extensively used in the manufacture of 
kirschwasser. Chestnuts are very abundant in some 
of the central and §. déps., where a portion of the 
tural pop. liye almost entirely on thein for half the 
year, ‘The chestnut crops in Ardéche form a large 
part of its agricultural wealth. In Hante Vienne 
chestnut woods occupy more than one-fourteenth 
part of the whole surface, The olive was formerly 
more cultivated than at present; the hard winter 
of 1789 destroyed many of the trees, and the cli- 
mate even of the most favourably situated parts of 
France seems not altogether suitable for the plant. 
‘Lhe oil of the neighbourhood of Aix, and of the 
dep, Bouches-du-Rhone, is the best, The culture 
of the mulberry tree is chiefly carried on in the S. 
Pasturages and Cuttle—Vhe mountainous dis- 
tricts of France, especiallf the Vosyes, the moun- 
tains of Ardennes, Argonne, the Céte d’Or, and 
the central mountain system, haye extensive na- 
tural pastures; the déps, Ardéche and Corréze, and 
the entire prov. of Limousin, form together one 
continuous prairie, subdivided by mountain ranges, 
and interspersed, often sparingly, with ficlds of 
buckwheat and rye. Some of the best natural 
asture grounds are in the maritime districts of 
Normandy and Flanders, and in the isle of Ca- 
margue, at the mouth of the Rhone. It has been 
already remarked that artificial pastures have in- 
ereased of late years; the plants sown are chiefly 
lucerne, sainfoin, trefoil, and vetches. 
At no very distant perio Vrance possessed va- 









rious superior breeds af horses; bat, from want of | 


attention, many of them have deteriorated. Go- 
vernment, however, has latterly been making active 
eflurts to obviate this defect, by the establishment 
of haras, or studs, for the improvement of the breeds, 
in different parts of the country, Normandy fur 
nishes the Pest carriage and cavalry borses and 
hunters, The horses of Brittany are the next in 
order; the Breton is not so handsome as the Nor- 
man horse, but it is stronger and hardier, The 
dép. du Nord furnishes a good breed for farm labour, 
and other heavy work: those of Anjou, Maine, and 
'Youraine are also especially suitable for dra 
Proceeding southward, the breeds diminish in v 
till we come to Limousin, which proy., with those 
of Auvergne, Perigord, Guicune, and d 
duces the best saddle horses, ‘The purity 
blood and their excellence increase, the nearer we 
approach the Spanish frontier, Alsace, and some 
of the other E, provs,, have a large breed of horses, 
analogous te those of the N. In Lorraine and 
Champagne there-is a small breed, capable of re 
sisting fatigue for a lengthened periad, if well taken 
care of, Asses aud mules are reared chiefly in the 
déps. of the centre, the W.and 8S. Those of Deux 
Sevres and Vienne are the best, and many are ¢ 
ported to-Spain. ‘he mules used in France are 
bred chiefly in Auvergne and Provence. 
Throughout great part of France, and especially 
in the mountainous regionsgy! the country, the ox 





















is preferred to the horse for farm labour; and as | 


it furnishes besides the principal supply of animal 
food, the rearing of horned cattle is everywhere 
pretty: general. Many cows are kept along the 
Lanks of the Marne, Yonne, and Seine; in the 
mountains of Franche Comté {where they yield a 
a great deal of milk, from which cheese similar to 
that of Grayére is made) ; bi the Forez mountains ; 
and in Dauphiny, where also the cheese is much 
esteemed, Flanilers, Normandy, Brittany, Alsace, 
‘Limousin, Auvergne, and the SW. provs., are 
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those in which the greatest number of black cattlé 
are reared: many are sent out of Artois andj 
Picardy to be fattened in the two first-named: 
provs. The oxen of Gascony are the largest;. 
their weight varies from 600 to 900 Ibs.: the city: 
of Bordeaux and the navy are entirely provisioned 
from this species. Paris is in great measure sup~ 
plied from Anjou. The best butter is made in the 
N, of France, and from Brittany, Normandy, and 
the vicinity of Boulogne, considerable quantities, 
both fresh and salted, are exported: the best 
cheese is made in the S, 

According to official returns, the number of each 
kind of live stock in France, in the years 1851 aud 
1861, was as follows :— 





















































1851 1861 

| Horses :— No. “No, 
Stallions & Geldings} 1,271,630 654,218 
Mares . wy 1,194,231 1,402,055 
Colts . 2. 852,635 809,781 

Total . «| 2,818,496 2,866, 

i ees es 
Mules . . . 373,841 315,831, 
AWS. 2 ks 413,519 380,180 

: Cattle — oe “| 

| Bum... 

f Oxen 2 ft 

} Cows 2 2. x 

Calves. . 2,161,813 
Total . , 10,098,737 

! Sheep :— 

Rams. 4. 575,715 452,675 
Weathers. «| _9,462}180 9,613,446 
Ewes, . | 14,804,046 | 14,496/015 

i Lambs. . «| 7,308,589 8,719,556 
Total =. «| 82,151,480 | 93,281,592 

Par 964,300 1,837,940 

se ef 4,010;721 5,246,403 








The consumption of butchers’ meat in France 
generally does not, compared to the population, 
amount to nearly a third part of its consumption 
in England, 

Next to com, wine, and silk, wool is the most 
important article of rural “produce. ‘The annual 
produce in the ten" years 1854-64 amounted to 
60,000,000 kilogs, It has become of greater value 
since the native breeds have been crossed with the 
rmerino and others; but this improvement hag 
hitherto proceeded to only a small extent, so 
much so, that it has been alleged that not more, 
perhaps, than 1-10th part of the entire stock of 
sheep has experienced its effects, The extreme 
suddivision of the soil is but little less hostile to 
sheep, than it is to corn and cattle farming. The 
iinports of wool in 1864 were of the value of 
479,170,604 francs, or 7,167,042 Most of the 
French wool is coarse and inferior: for the finer 
sorts the manufacturers are obliged to have re- 
course to Germany, Spain, and other countries, 

Goats are most abundant in the Pyrencan and 
Alpine dcps. In a@ small district néar Lyons a 
great number are kept in troops of perhaps sixty 
each, and fed in winter on vine leaves plucked 
after the vintage, and preserved moist for the pur- 
pose. An attempt has been made to acclimate 
the Thibet goat (Capra “yagrus), for the sake of - 
its wool, so valuable in the shawl manufacture ; 
but it is not_possible, owing to the greater mois- 
ture of the French climate, that the experiment 
can succeed, Hogs are largely reared in the N, 
and E.; in Aisne they furnish almost the only 
animal food ased by the rural pop, They are nus 

















_ that of the anchovy is on the Mediterranean co: 
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eerous in most parts’ of<France, and in the E. 
déps, a considerable trade is carried on in them. 

oultry of all kinds is also plentiful, especially 
in Maine, Normandy, Guienne, and Languedoc. 
Geese are salted like pork: in the dep. Tarn there 
is a very large and fine species. Turkeys are also 
almost ‘everywhere plentiful ; and the dindes aux 
truffes are important articles of commerce in many 
towns of Dordogne and Lot, Ducks and fowls are 
very common : the value of the eggs exported to 
foreign countries in 1864 amounted to 16,212,555 
franes, ot 648,5022, The weight of French eggs 
exported in 1864 amounted to the enormous quan- 
tity of fifteen million kilogs., or thirty-three mil- 
lious of pounds. 

Bees are reared, especially in the déps. of Cal- 
vados, Basses Alpes, Aude, some of those on the 
Loire, Sarthe, and Jura, In the déps. on the Loire 
it is a common practice to move the hives from 
one district to another, which is supposed bath to 
augment the quantity and improve the quality of 
the products: this process is effected in the night, 
and in vehicles built for the purpose, The «is~ 
tance travelled over at a time is often upwards of 
80 m,, and it is not unusual to see in the autumn 
as many as 8,000 strange bee-hives collected ina 
little village, where they remain for perhaps two 
months’ —(Apergu, 6.) ‘The best hancy is that of 
Narbonne ; but in several deéps., as those of Jura, 
Basses Alpes, and Calvados, the honey is but little 
inferior, 

Fisheries —From Dunkirk to St. Valery, the 
inhabs. of the coast: derive a considerable part of 
their subsistence from the fisheries for sole, ray, 
turbot, mackerel, herring, &e. The sole and ray 
fishery Jasts from about the beginning of January 
to that of May; the mackerel fishery then eom- 
mences, and continues till about the end of July ; 
the herring fishery, the head-quarters of which are 
at Dieppe, begins early in Oct., and ends towards 
the 20th of Dec, The pilehard fishery of Brittany 
employs, during its continuance, a large number 
of fishermen, besides a number of hands in curing 
and barrelling the fish, About 8.000 barrels of 
salted pilchards, the produce of this fishery, gre 
sent into the market annually, and the inhabs, on 
the coast, live in great part on fresh pilehards 
during the season. ‘The pilchard fishery is als 
branch of industry of some gonsequence ale 
coast of Charente-Inférieure and La Ven 

















especially in the dép. du Var. Great numbers of 
oysters are sent to Paris from Cancale Bay and the 
mouth of the Seine, Except those already named, 
the fisheries on the French coast are of compara- 
tively trifling importance, and have. only a local 
interest. The French cod fishery, in 1864, em- 
ployed 528 vessel, of an aggregate burthen of 
72,371 tons: while in the whale fishery there were 
5 vessels, of 285 tons burthen, Both fisheries are 
on the decline since 1859, when they employed 
603 vessels of an agercgate burthen of 83,571 
tons. (Official Sables.) 

Mines and Mineral Products—These are in 
France of very considerable value and importance, 
though inferior to those of the U, Kingdom. ‘The 
principal products are coal, iron, and salt, with 
alum, copper. lead, and manganese, Mining in- 





dustry is placed, in a great degree, under the con- 


trol of the government. The country is divided 
into six departments, cach ander an inspector- 
general, which six inspectors, together with the 
minister of public works, compose the council- 
general of mines. There is a school of mines in 
Paris, and a practical mi school at Saint 
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Coal in France is obtained from befwveen 60 and 
70 different coal-fields ; but of these the greater 
number are extremely unimportant, and those in 
the déps. du Nord and Loire are the only ones of 
any considerable magnitude, or, at all events, 
they are the only ones that are wrought to any 
considerable extent. ‘The production of coal has 
increased very materially of late years. From 
the report of the committee composed of the 
owners of French coal mines it appears that in 
the year 1853 the French coal mines produced 
5,000,000 tons, of the value of 59,654,903 francs, 
In the year 1863 the produce rose to 10,000,000 
tong, of the value of 117,500,000 francs, which is 
only a little more than one-eighth of the produce 
of the English coal mines, Except in the prin- 
cipal towns, coal is rarely used as fuel in France. 
The peasantry and occupiers of land, and the 
inhab, of the smaller, with many also of those of 
the larger towns, use little save wood or turf for 
firing. 

‘The subjoined table exhibits the production of 
coal in the seven yeats 1858-64— 











Years Quantities Value 
Frances 

1858 59,654,903 

74,827,092 

90,687,989 

79,957,005 | 101,973,431 

79,017,567 | "99,587,800 

73,525,074 | 91,068,874 

74,825,718 | 94,979,163 








Tron works are carried on in various parts of 
France. Formerly irpn was almost wholly made 
by means of wood ; but of late years coal has been. 
extensively substituted for the former, and at pre- 
sent three-fourths of the iron produced in the coun+ 
try is smelted by its agency. But, despite this im- 

rovement and the increase of the manufacture, the 
iron of France is still comparatively high-priced, 

















and insufficient for the home supply. The pro- 
duction, in the seven years 1858 to 1864, amounted 
to— 

Years Quantities Value 

Quint. Met. France 

1858 33,189,042 | 10,807,892 

1859 o1 | 13,601,271 

1860 BR,763,082 | 14,054,446 

1861 AGO84,13 | 16,455,987 

1s62 | 44,947 16,472,204 

1803 14,199,499 

isis | 52 


12,116, 





In all, about 20,000 hands ‘are supposed to be em- 
ployed in the different works connected with the 
production of iron in France. ‘The other metallic 
products raised in France, consisting of silver, lead, 
copper, manganese, are of inconsidcrable value 
and importance, ‘The produce of salt exceeds 
4,000,000 m. q,, or above 398,000 tons, 
Manufactures,—As respects the extent and value 
of her products, France r as a manufacturing 
country next to Great Britain, But her natural 
and acquired capabilities for carrying on ‘manu- 
factures are very inferior to those enjoyed by this 
country. There is a great want of capital in 
France, so that most establishments are con- 
ducted on a comparatively smail scale. Coal is 
found in many parts of France, but, as seen above, 
the supply is insufficient for the wants of the coun 
try, and is comparatively dear ; and iron, a cheap 
and abundant supply of which is so indispensable 
to manufacturing eminence, is much higher priced 
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and Klingenthal. Bronzes of a very superior qua- 
lity are principally made in Paris. The trade in 
cutlery, which employs a great’ many hands, is 
[Principally carried on in Paris, Langres, Nogent- 
le-Roi, Chatelh¢rault, Thiers, &c. French cut- 
lery is, speaking generally, very inferior to that of 
England, The ornamental jewellery trade centres 
chiefly in Paris; and there, and in other parts of 
the country, about 50,000 hands are employed in 
watchmaking. 

The silks of France are unrivalled among those 
of Europe, and are, in many respects, superior to 
those produced in any other part of the world. At 
the close of last century, it was ascertained by 
a series of accurate experiments, that French or- 
ganzined silk was 25 per cent. superior in clasticity 
to the best Piedmontese, and its tenacity as 26 to 
21 or 20, (Bowring’s Second Report, p. 4.) But 
besides this the French silks are distinguished by 
superior taste and elegance, and their excellence 
is sufficiently proved by the fact that 4-5ths of 
them are exported. According to official returns, 
the quantity of silk, in cocoons, produced in 
France, has of late been on the decrease. The 
five years, 1860-4, showed the following result :— 





Years 





Quantities ‘Value | 
Rilogranimes France 
1960 26,000,000 | 217,000,090 
1861 21,500,000 99,975,000 
1862 19,806,000 99,000,000 
3863 7,500,000 57,000,000 
1864 7;500,000 | 57,000,000 | 





Lyons, Nimes, Avignon, Tours, Saint Jean-du- 
Gard, Alais, Le Vigan, Saint Etienne, and Paris 
are the principal seats of this important manufac- 
ture, which will be found more particularly alluded 
to under those separate heads, Thesilk manufac- 
tures of Paris have increased very considerably 
of late years. 

The woollen manufacture of France is also of 
great value and importance, and is one of those 
that seems well adapted to the country. The 
total value of the woollen fabrics annually pro- 
duced in France has ‘been estimated by French 
writers at 420,000,000 fr., or 16,800,9007., which, 
however, is probably over the mark. The chief 
seats of the woollen manufacture are Sedan, Lou- 
viers, Elbeuf, Rouen, Bernay, Caudebec, Dametal, 
Clermont VHerault, Lodéve, Carcassonne, and 
Chateauroux ; for carpets, Paris, Aubusson, Abbe- 
ville, and Amicns, 

The progress of the cotton manufacture in 
France since 1815 has been great. During the 
Jater years of the war, the difficulties in the way 
of importing raw cotton into France were such 
that its price in Havre was usually twice or three 
times as great as its price in Liverpool. When, 
therefore, the return of peace enabled the French 
manufacturers to obtain supplies of cotton at the 
same rate that was paid for it by others, the ma- 
mufacture could not fail rapidly to advance ; and 
foreign cotton goods heing excluded, it necessarily 
went on increasing till the home demand was 
pretty well supplied. But beyond this limit. it 
has not been, and, it is most probable, it will not 
be, materially advanced. ‘Ihe French excel in 
the brightness and durability of their dyes; but, 
with this single exception, they are behind us in 
all that is indispensable to success in this depart- 
ment, Their machinery is,at once more expen- 
sive and less improved, as coal, which may be said 
to be the nerves and _sinews of the business, costs 
double in Rouen what it costs in Manchester 
or Glasgow. Treviously to the revolution little 
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cotton yarn was spun by machinery ; but since’ 
that epoch, or rather since the peace of 1815, ma- 
chinery has been imported from England, and 
cotton spinning has become a principal branch 
of industry; and, excepting some of the highest 
numbers for the muslin factories of Tarare and 
St. Quentin, and the lace manufactures of Calais, 
and Douai, the country now supplies sufficient 
yarn for its own demand. The total annual value 
of the cotton manufactures of all kinds has been 
estimated by some French writers at no less than - 
600,000,000 fr., or 20,400,0002 The exports of 
eotton goods of all kinds from France amounted 
to 122,800,000 fr, in 1856; rose to the enormous 
sum of 323,200,000 fr. in 1857 ; but sank again to 
111,000,000 fr. in 1858. In the six years 1859 to 
1864, the exports fluctuated between 122 and 
160 millions of francs, After England, France is 
the greatest consumer of cotton. Of the 160 
millions sterling which represent the average 
annual produce of the cotton manufacture, in the 
ten years ending 1864, the share of France 
amounts to 32 millions sterling, or 800,000,000 
francs, According to an official report of Jan. 
1865, there are 5,983,765 spindles, with rather 
more than half a million of hands employed in 
the cotton manufacture, : 

Linens are manufactured principally in the N, 
provinces, and in Brittany, Maine, Dauphiny, and 
Auvergne, The best cambrics and muslins are 
made, the former at St. Quentin, Valenciennes, 
Cambrai, and Solesmes; and the latter at Lyons 
and Alengon. St. Quentin, Lille, Calais, Tarare, 
and Douai are particularly noted for their tulles 
and broderie ; but this latter branch of industry 
has been long in_a very depressed state, Va- 
lenciennes, Lille, Dieppe, Alengon, St. Ld, and 
Avranches arc noted for their Jace; and Caen, 
Bayen, Bayeux, Chantilly, and Le Pay for their 
blondes. Kid gloves are made principally at Paris, 
Grenoble, Chaumont, Blois, and Vendéme, Other. 
leathern articles, as shoes and saddlery, are, of 
course, made in large quantities, The French 
saddlery exported is worth about 4,000,000 fr. a 
year. "The china of Sevres, and other fine kinds of 
French porcelain, are much and justly esteemed. 
There are, in all, twelve manufactories of fine 
porcelain, at Paris, Sevres, Limoges, and Toulouse, 
producing goods to the value of from 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 fr, a year. The value of the exports 
of fine porcelain, in the year 1865, amounted to 
4,921,813 francs, representing 2,050,755  kilo« 
gtammes in weight, while of common porcelain the’ 
exports, in the same year, amounted to 4,390,215 
francs, representing 3,658,514 kilogrammes in 
weight, The total exports of porcelain and 
earthenware rose from 8,410,000 franes in 1861, to 
10,728,000 francs in 1863, and to 11,048,000 francs 
in 1865. Glass to the value of above 20,000,000 
fr., with bricks, tiles, furniture, mineral acids, and 
other chemical products, glue, sail-cloth, cordage, 
soap, musical instruments, liqueurs, paper, paper- 
hangings, and hats, are other important articles 
of manufacture, ‘: 

Commerce.—The commercial intercourse of France 
with other nations has enormously increased 
since the adoption of the principle of free trade. 
It was first put into practice in the commercial 
treaty with Great Britain, signed Jan. 23, 1860, 
due chiefly to the wise and energetic labours of the 
Jate Richard Cobden. This treaty was followed by 4 
others, of a similar nature, with the chief conti-” 
nental states, The following table, compiled from 
the official returns of the French customs, shows 3 
the state of commercial relations between France : 
and Great Britain, both before and after the 
treaty:— ‘ 


























Since the Conctusion 
- Treat; the Treaty. 
e me ie wanes J atu io 
Years Erance| Years France 
1957, . . 8216/1860 2 2 «| 8084 
1858. . . 261°6 | 1861, . - = 43841 
1859. ee 278-2 | 1862. as 5257 
Total + 8614 Total. . 1,2722 
Average . 28771 Average . 424°0 
Exports FRoM FRANCE TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
1837 386-7| 1860 . . 598-9 
1868. . . 4261/1861 . . 456-4 
59 . » 5913/3862 . = 6195 
Total + 1,404-1 Total . « = 1,674°8 
Average . 468-0 Average . 558-2 
‘TOTAL oF Imports AND EXPORTS. 
1837. . 708-3 | 1860 . . 
1858. . 687-7 | 1861 - 
1859, . . 869°5 | 1862 . . 
‘Total + 2,265°5 Total. . 
Average . 755-1 Average 982°3 





Taking the three years’ average on each side, 
it will be seen that the imports increased by 
157,000,000 francs, or 48 per cent., and the exports 
by 80,000,000, or 19 per cent. 

The total value of the produce and manufactures 
of the United Kingdom exported to France in the 
year 1863 was 8,673,3092, against 9,209,3674 in 
1862, 8,895,588, in 1861, 5,249,9802. in 1860, and 
4,754,8541. in 1859, The business done with France 
in 1863 was thus nearly double the corresponding. 
total for 1859, If we carry the comparison bac! 
for ten years and compare 1849 with 1863, we 
shall see that the French demand for British pro- 
ducts lias more than quadrupled in the last 14 

ears, Thus in 1858 the value of our exports to 

‘rance was 4,863,1311; in 1857, 6,218,582; in 
1856, 6,482,6502,; in 1855, 6,012,6582; in 1854, 
8,175,2902; in 1853, 2,636,3300,; in 1852, 2,731,2862; 
in 1851, 2,028,4632. ; in 1850, 2,401,9562; and in 
“1849, 1,951,2692. The chief article of export from 
Great Britain to France is woollen goods, which 
were in 1868 delivered to the extent of 1,418,985/, 
In 1859 the corresponding total was only 2432862, 
Of coal, cinders, and culm the value of our exports 
to France in 1863 was 543,738/., against 615,2320, 
in 1859; of wrought and unwrought. copper, 
856,388, against 493,0832. in 1859; of cotton 
goods, 556,1192, against 222,3832 in 1859; of | 
wrought and unwrought iron, 835,643/, against 
95,1337, in 1859; of steam engines and machinery, 
863,8322, against 199,402/, in 1862; of sheep and 
Jambs’ woul, 348,7731, against 428,942/, in 1862; 
and of woollen and worsted yarn, 369,1292, against 
176,1182, in 1862, 

The foreign trade of France is divided, in the 
official returns, into the two great divisions of 
‘general commerce,’ including the ate of 

commercial transactions, and ‘special com- 
merce,’ embracing only such imports as are con- 

















sumed in-France and such exports as have been 
manufactured within the country. The transac- 
tions are moreover classified according to ‘real 
values’*and ‘official’ values, Official value is 
fixed according to a basis determined in 1826, 
which represents the average values with a view 
‘to reduce all the merchandise to a common unity, 
an arrangement which allows of totalising and 
comparing, on a uniform and invariable scale, the 
results obtained at different periods. The real 
value is, on the contrary, essentially variable, 
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fixed by _a permanent conmnisaiin ‘in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public 
Works, aided by the Chambera of Commerce; and 
its object is to determine, as accurately as pos- 
sible, the average price of each kind of merchandise 


1 for the time being, 


The official reports of ‘general commerce’ during 
the year 1864 show that the exports exceed the 
imports by more than 458.000,000f,, the imports 
being estimated at 2,480,200,000f,, and the exports 
at 2,939,000,000f, The imports and exports both 
show a gradual increase as compared with the 
imports and exports of the three preceding years, 
1861, 1862, and 1863, The importation of horses, 
horned cattle, and sheep has increased from 
542,000 in 1862 to 638,000 in 1863, and 775,000in 
1864. The importation of hides nearly doubled 
since 1862, being almost 30,000,000 kilogrammes 
in place of 15,500,000. The importation of wool 
increased from 48,000,000 to 63,000,000, Cotton, 
of which the importation fell to 38,000,000 kilo 
grammes in 1862, rose in 1864 to 67,000,000, 
India and Egypt supplied the greater part, Sugar 
from the French colonies, of which there were 
104,000,000 kilogrammes imported in 1862, and 
125,000,000 in 1863, fell m 1864 to 80,000,000, 
while foreign sugar rose from 108,000,000 in 1862 
to 112,000,000 in 1863, and to 188,000,000 in 1864, 
The importation of coffee rose from 37,000,000 to 
40,000,000 kilogrammes, 

The exports show that silk goods maintain 
themselves under the most adverse circumstances, 
Disease has killed the silkworm, the importation 
of raw silk has not increased, and still the value of 
the silks exported has risen from 382,000,000f. in 
1861, to 384,000,000f. in 1864, and to 399,000,000f, 
in 1865. This may be accounted for by the in- 
creased value of the article. The prosperity of the 
woollen manufacturers is more clearly shown, The 
value of the woollen goods exported increased from 
187,000,000f. in 1861 to 855,000,000. in 1864, 
and to 376,000,000f. in 1865, The export of 
Bordeaux wine in cask has increased gradually 
from 550,000 hectolitres in the year 1862, to 
635,000 in 1863, and to 684,000 in 1864, The 
other French wines exported rose from 1,156,000 
hectolitres in 1862. to 1,214,000 in 1868, and to 
1,419,000 in 1864, Brandy distilled from wine 
exported rose from 162,000 hectolitres in 1862 to 
190,000 in 1863, and to 229,000 in 1864, Brandy 
distilled from molasses and rice rose from 209,000 
hectolitres in 1862 to 260,000 in 1863, and fell to 
204,000 in 1864, The total value of all French 
wines exported to foreign countries amounted to 
195,923,000f, in 1861, to 210,000,000f, in 1862, to 
229,788,000f, in 1863, to 234,539,000f. in 1864, and. 
to 280,601,000f. in 1865, 

The relative Importance of the trade of France 
with the various foreign countries is shown in the 
subjoined tables, which give the value of the 
imports and exports, in millions of francs, for the 
year 1864:— 











Generat 
Commerce 


Millions of | Millions of 


Special 


Imports from. Conese: 














Franca France 

656 526 

321 259 

239 69 

296 192 

221 130 

177 139 

Rusia 2 2. le 95 te] 
United States 1 | “93 96 
Brazil. 2. lt 90 46° 
+4 India—British 2 2} 15 “ 
Spin. 2... 0] O72 55 
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-Gen special 
Exports to Comascree | Commerce 
‘Millions of | Millions of 
‘Franca France 
Great Britain . . «| 834 620 
Switzerland. . 5.) 295 138 
Ttaly s+ ee se} 5 115 
Gormany—Zollverein | 233 210 
Belgium. . . . | 230 206 
Spain. . . 2. ef} | 202 137 
United States. . .| 121 100 
Brail sw. ee 92 63 
Turkey so. ee 83 50 
Rusia 2... 43 32 





It will be seen that, both in respect to imports 
and exports, the commercial intercourse with Great 
Britain is by far the most important for France. 
Jn this respect the position of both countries is 
radically different, For while to France British 
intercourse is, at the least, thrice as valuable as 
that of any other country, French commerce is to 
Great Britain of inferior importance, no Tess than 
five other countries, India, the United States, 
Germany, Australia, and Turkey, taking pre- 
cedence. (See ‘Table of the Chief Markets of 
Great Britain in their order of importance,’ under 
Great Britain.) 

Metrical System, Weights and Measures.—By a 
law of the French National Assembly ir 1795, a 
uniform system of weights and measures was 
introduced, all measures being derived by the 
decimal multiplication or division of the métre, 
which is equal to the 10-millionth part of the 
distance between the equator and the pole, Ac- 
cording to this data, the measures of length are:— 








‘The Millimétro 0-039 inch, Engl. 
Centimétre 0394 do. 
Decimatre = 3937 do. 
Metre 3 ft, 871 in, 
Decamatre 32 ft. 9-7 in. 
Hectometre 
Kilometre 
Myriamétre 





In like manner the acre (100 sq. metres, or about 
1-40th part of an Eng, acre) is multiplied into the 
hectare 2741 acres), &e.; the litre (a cubic 
decimetre and 0°264 of a gallon, or a little more 
than a quart Eng.) -into the hectolitre (2838 
bushels), &e,; and the gramme (0°0353 of an oz. 
avoird,) into the kilogramme (2206 Ibs. avoird.), 
and other weights, 

But, besides the foregoing, the ancient French 
measures are still to some extent in use: as the 
inch (equal to 1°066 Eng. i 789 
in. Eng,); aune 1°3 En, F 733 
in, Eng.) ; the league of 2,000 toises (2 miles 743 
yda,); the league of 2 to the degree (2 m. 1,340 
yds), &c, The arpent is equivalent to 1-043 Eng. 
acres, 

‘The French pound is equal to 1-080 Ibs, avoird,; 
the muid =1°124 hhds.; the boisseau = 0369 bushels; 
and the setier=4'430 bushels. 

‘Money,—Accounts are kept in franes, a silver 
coin worth 969d, Eng., which is divided into 10 
décimes and 100 centimes, ‘The par of exchange 
with England is very near 25 francs per pound 
sterling. 

Roads.—The aggregate length of roads through- 
out France is about 55,000 m. The roads are 
divided into national, departmental, and com- 
munal; their expenses being repectively defrayed 
by the government, and the déps. or communes to 
which they belong. The national roads have a 
united extent of about 22,000 m., of which about 
one-eleyenth part is paved, and the rest maca- 
damised, or constructed in the ordinary manner. 
‘They are commonly well made, and very direct; 
their construction and repair, as weil as those of, 
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the departmental roads, being under the superin-~ 
tendence of the central board of bridges and public 
ways, which has a head engineer established in 
each dép. The communal roads, which are sub- 
ject to no such control, are mostly in a deplorable 
‘state, and are often impracticable for carriages. 
Railways.—The first railways in France were 
coal lines in the valley of the Loife, The earliest 
‘concession,’ or permission on the part of the 
government to constrnct a line, was given, under 
date of Feb. 26, 1823; but it was not till 1830 
that railways came to be used for passengers as 
well as merchandise. Even now there was very 
little progress in building new lines; yet the sub- 
ject having attracted public attention, there was 
‘a long discussion, extending over twelve years, in 
the chambers and the press, as to whether rail- 
| ways ought to be constructed by private enter- 
prise, as in England, or by the state, as in Belgium, 
‘The «discussion ended in a compromise, embodied 
in the law of June 11, 1842, This law, in prin- 
ciple, gave the construction of railways to private 
companics, but under a government guarantee, 
and a condition that the lines thus built should 
become the property of the state after a certain 
term of years. ‘This term was originally fixed at 
2ars; but subsequently, by a law, passed in 
al enlarged to 99 years. Under the law of 
1842, concessions were granted to a number of 
companies—from Paris to Strasbourg, Tours to 
Nantes, Bordeaux to Cette, Paris to Cherbourg, 
Paris to Lyons, and others. Some of these com- 
panies were unable to fulfil their engagements, 
and had to demand assistance from the state, To 











companies, and the plan succeeded completely. 
Of 59 companies which had been successively 
created, there were, at the end of 1851, only 27 in 
existence, which divided among themselves lines 
of the length of 3,918 kilomitres, or 145 kilo- 
metres per company. The movement _of amal- 


prevent this as much as possible, the government : 
tried to bring about an amalgamation of existing : 


gamation still continuing, on the 8Ist Dec, 1858, . 
6 great companies divided among them a conceded . 


length of 16,300 kilométres of lines, or an average 
of 2,717 kilométres per company, In 1868, a new 
arrangement was come to between the government 
and the various railway companies, by which all 
the lines were classed under two categories, called 
distinct categories, under the designation of the 
old and the new réseau, The following table shows 
how this division was established :— 





Name of Company | ow Réseau | New Réseau Total 










Kilométres | Kilométres | Kilométres 

Orleans. «| 1,764 2,16 92 
Lyons and Medi- i 390 1 
1 temvmneat } 1,834 2,496 4,330 
Great Northern 
jo xerdy } 967 618 1,585 

stern (Est) | 985 | 1,865 
; Western (Onest) +] 1,192 | i112 
Sonthern (Midi) {| 7798 825 
Other Companies | 234 
| Total. | 7,774 | 8,578 





The old réseau, which js entirely constructed 
and open for traffic, has its own separate accounts, 
and provides for its expenditure and the interest 
of its capital from its own resources, On the’ 
other hand, the new réseau, of which only a minor. 
portion is completed, is authorised to place. the 
interest of its capital under the head of ‘expense. 
of construction’ until the whole réseau is finished, 
Once completed, the government guarantees t# 
the companies a minimum of 4°65 per cent. on the: 
capital of, in round numbers, about 3,000,000,00% 





..construction of the 8678 kilomatres of the new 
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-frane’, or 120,080,000L, which it is estimated the following tabular etatemént of the dividends 
given during five years :— 

























réseau will cost, The old réseau, when its profits 
exceeded a certain amount fixed beforehand for 


Name of Company | 1857 | 1858 | 1289 | 1860 | te0t 
each company, is bound to contribute towards Fr 


Pr cl Fr cl Fr al Fre Br. 
60 0/61 0/65 50] 65 5O| 66 





ce, 


covering the possible deficit in the revenues of || Nord. . . 
the new réseau, and the expenses of the govern-| | Orléans > | 90 0187 0/97 0/100 of100 oO 
mebt on account of its guarantee of interest, will | | Midi. 5. ar oolae: ian ee ae oo 
be so much reduced. “In return for the state PAT ° Ss 5 | y 

Est + -|40 65/40 45/38 70| 40 0) 40 0} 





guarantee, the companies have undertakeh to 
complete the great réseau, or ‘net-work? of rail- 
ways, embracing a total length of 2,729 kilometres 
of line, of which 1,920 kilométres are finally de- 
cided upon ; the rest being contingent, The lines 
which are finally decided upon are to be con- 
structed within the term of 8 years from 1865; 
but the state is bound to contribute to them, not 
only by a guarantee of interest, but by direct 
subventions of considerable amount; in round 
siumbers about 236,000,000 francs, The following 
table shows how the concessions and subventions 
are divided among the five great companies :— 


Mediterranée § . | 53 Ol 49 50 | 68 50] 63 50] 7 0 

The railway shares being 500 francs {except the 
Great Northern railway shares, which were issued 
at 400 franes), the dividends given in 1861 repre- 
sent for the original shareholders a rate of interest 
varying between a minimum of 8 per cent. and a 
maximum of 20 per cent. in the case of the 
Orléans line, (Report of Mr, Grey, Her Majesty's 
Secretary of Embassy, in Reports presented to 
Parliament, 1864.) 

The total receipts on the six principal railways 
of France for the 52 weeks ending 29th Dec, 1864, 
amounted to 20,519,1212, and for the same period 
in 1868, to 19,460,0982., showing an increase of 
1,059,023, or 5-44 per cent. The receipts on the 
Paris and Mediterranean amounted to 6,871,6052, 
against 6,794,6472 in 1863, showing an increase 
of 76,9582; on the Paris and Orléans the receipta 








Length of Concessions 
in Kitométres 
‘Name of Compan; Subventions 
Pay | etal. | Contin: 
tive } gent | Total 





Paris, Lyons, and }| 609 } sa1 | s40 fss,r00,000 | | were 3,489,3382, against 8,290,5401,, showing an 
Ps ee +| 972 | 52 | 724 [62,800,000 | | Merease of 198,798, On the Eastern the Teceipts 
Southern (Midi) .| 270 | 268 | 538 |20,000,000; | Amounted to 8,317,791 against 2,997,865, in 
Orleans... . 4} 226 97 } 323 (46,000,000 | | 1863, showing an increase of 820,4262. On the 
Western (Ouest) «| 148 | 61 | 204 |21;300;000} | Northern the receipts were 2,929,7352,, against, 





2,774,961 in 1863, showing an increase of 
154,774 On the Western the receipts amounted 
to 2,483,5872, against 2,248,812, showing an in~ 
crease of 234,722; and on the Southern to 
1,427,1202, Sgainst 1,353,702 in 1863, showing 
an increase of 73,3501, 

Canals.—The entire length of the communica- 
tions by means of navigable rivers and canale 
was, in 1864, estimated at 7,866 m., of which ex- 
tent nearly five-sevenths were contributed by the 
former. ‘There were then 74 navigable canals 
complete; 16 more were in process of construction ; 
and 14 others were projected. The principal ex- 
isting are as follows :—the Canal du Midi, or the 
Languedoc Canal, which runs from Cette to Tou- 


The Great Northern of France is not included 
in this list, having been no party to the new ar- 
rangements come to in 1863, which make the rail- 
ways more dependent upon the government, This 
line holds a rather independent position, the 
greater number of the shares of the company being 
held by the house of Rothschild, 

The following table shows the p. as well 
as the income of French railways during the ten 
years 1852-61 :— 





Length of Lines | Receipts per Kilo. 
‘Years | Fopen | metre 











Kilometres rad 
1852 3,694 louse, where it joins the Garonne, and thus con~ 
1853 3,978 nects the Mediterranean with the Atlantic; the 
1854 4,348 Canal of Charolais, or du Centre, connects the 
1855 4,800 Loire with the Saéne; the Canal of the Rhine 
tees apt and Rhone (du Monsieur) forms a communication 
ten 81100 between those rivers by connecting the Sadne 
1859 8,851 with the Doubs, and the latter with the Ile, a 
1860 9,271 tributary of the Ithine; the Canal of Burgundy 
1861 9,608 connects the Saéne with the Yonne, and conse- 





quently the See with the Rhone and Rhine; the 
Canal of Briare, and that of Orléans, unite the 
Loire with the Loing, a tributary of the Seine; 
that of St. Quentin connects the Eseaut with the 
Oise ; that of Brittany, the longest of all, being 
upwards of 230 m. in length, rans between 
Nantes and Brest, Those of Berri, Ardennes, the 
Mlle et Rance, Nivernais between the Loire and 
Yonne, d’Oureq, which supplies Paris with water, 
and Somme, are the others most worth: of notice, 
(Official Tables; Encye, des Gens du onde.) 
Government,—Previously to the revolution of 
February, 1848, the government of France, aa 
fixed by the charter of 1830, was a limited 
monarchy, hereditary in the male line only with: 
a representative assembly of 459 members, chosen, 
by the electoral class, and a house of peers, The 
constitution of 1848 voted he the ranohLiinen NT. 


Whilst the receipts per kilometre have increased 
within the ten years, the working expenses have 
diminished, especially on the lines of the old ré- 
seau. Thus, on the Great Northern, the expenses 
absorbed during 1861 but 37-4 per cent, of the 
receipts, against 38-4 per cent, in 1860; on the 
Orléans line, 29-7 per cent. against 30-6 per cent. ; 
on the Southern line, 396 per cent. against 42°3 
yer cent.; on the Western line, 41:5 per cent, 
against 43°3 per cent.; on the Eastern line, Bod 
Percent. against 40-8 per cent.; on the Mediter- 
ranean line, 37-6 per cent. against 391 per cent. 
The six great companies here mentioned include 
95 per cent. of the whole French network, or 
‘réseau’ of railways; and in consequence of the 
diminution of the working. expenses, and the in- 
crease of the receipts per kilométre, these com- 
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;members, elected by universal suffrage. This 
charter had to give way to another, which was 
decreed ‘in virtue.of the powers delegated by the 
French.people to Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, by 
the vote of the 20th and 2lst of Dec. 1851, tt 
dears date of Jan, 14,1852; was promulgated Jan, 
22, 1852, and subsequently madified by the se- 
natus-consulte of Nov. 7, 1852, the imperial de- 
eree of Dec. 2, 1852, the ‘organic decree’ of Dec. 
18, 1852, the senatus-consulte of Dec. 25, 1852, of 
Feb. 2, 1861, and of Dec. 31, 1861. These sta- 
tutes recognise five powers in the state—namely 
{as cited in the preamble of the constitution of 
of Jan, 14, 1852) — . 

1, The executive power, represented by th 
emperor, 
2, The ministers, nominated solely by the em- 





peror, 

8. A council of state, preparing laws under the 
direction of the ministers. 

-4, A legislative body, nominated by universal 
suffrage, ‘discussing and voting laws.’ 

&, A ‘second assembly, formed of eminent men, 
acting as a moderating power — pouvoir 
pondérateur—the guardian of the consti- 
tution.and of the liberties of the nation.’ 

The emperor is irresponsible, and his person is 

inviolable. He appoints and discharges his mi- 
nisters, has the right to pardon criminals, and is 
the fountain of all honours and dignities in the 
state He commands in chief the armies and 
savies; has the right to make peace and to de- 
clare war; to enter into commercial, offensive, 
and defensive alliances with other sovercigns and 
. nations, and to nominate to all charges, appoint- 
ments, and offices whatsoever in the realm, He 
has the sole initiative in legislation, and justice is 
rendered in his name. No law is valid unless 
sanctioned by the’ emperor, and no person can 
hold any employ without taking the oath of 
. fidelity to his majesty. 
. The ministers are appointed solely by the em- 
peror, and hold office at his pleasure, They are 
Tesponsible to the nation, but only for their indi- 
vidual acts, ‘There is no community of action 
between them, each directing the affairs only of 
his own department, The senate alone can bring 
a bill of accusation against the ministers. 
‘The council of state is composed of from 40 to 
50 members, nominated by the emperor, and 
Hable to be dismissed by him, The duty of the 
council of state consists in preparing, under the 
direction of the sovereign and his ministers, such 
projects of law as are to be laid before the legis- 
lative body, and ‘to solve any difticul which 
may arise in administrative matters ’—‘ de résoudre 
Jes difficultés qui s’élévent en matiére d’adminis- 
tration” ‘The council of state has to defend be- 
fore the senate and the legislative body the laws 
proposed by the government, a number of members 
being appointed for this particular purpose every 
session by the emperor, Each member of the 
council of state has a salary of 25,000 franes, or 
1,0002, per annum. The ministers take part, ex 
Officio, in the deliberations of the council of state. 
The mombers of the legislative body are elected 
by universal suffrage, at the rate of one member 
+o every 35,000 electors. They are chosen for six 
years, and receive a salary of 2,500 francs, or 
1002, a month, during the period of each session, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary. It is the 
duty of the legislative body to discuss and vote 
any laws sent before it by.the council of state, as 
well as the annual budget of income and _expen- 
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demand of five members, the public may be ex- 
cluded. ‘The president and vice-president of the 
legislative body are nominated by the emperor, 
for the period of a year. The legislative body 
cannot receive petitions, The emperor summona, 
prorogues, and dissolves the legislative body; but, 
in case of dissolution, new elections must take 
place within six months, if 

The ‘second assembly,’ cited in the preamble of 
the constitution ‘formed of eminent men, acting 
as a moderating power,’ is called the senate. 
‘The assembly is composed of the cardinals, mar- 
shals, and admirals of the realm, and a number of 
other members, not exceeding 150, nominated by 
the emperor, Each senator has a salary of 30,000 
franes or 1,200 per annum. The dignity is irre 
yocable and for life; the members of the senate, 
however, are allowed to resign their post, No 
vote of the legislative assembly is effective with- 
out the sanction of the senate, and the latter alone 
has the right to receive petitions, Changes in the 
fundamental laws of the realm may be proposed 
by the senate, with the concurrence of the minis- 
ters ; and, should such modifications be approved 
of by the emperor, they are called scnatus-consulte, 
‘The president and vice-president of the senate are 
nominated by the emperor for the period of one 
year. It is the special duty of the senate ‘to 
oppose the promulgation of all laws contrary to 
the constitution, religion, public morals, freedom 
of conscience, individual liberty, and equality of 
all citizens before the law. ‘The senate is suim- 
moned, and the duration of its sittings fixed by 
imperial decree, i 

here are eleven ministerial departments. ‘Ac- 
cording to an imperial decree, promulgated in the 
‘Moniteur’ of Dec, 21, 1860, the ministers take 
rank according to the length of time during which 
they have been members of the council, with the 
exception of the minister of state, who has the 
precedence of all the rest. (Annuaire Diploma- 
tique ; Moniteur Universel.) 

he 89 déps. of France are subdivided into 373 
arrondissements, and these again into 2,938 can- 
tons, and 37,510 communes, Each dep. is go- 
yerned by a prefect, with a salary varying from 
10,000 to 40,000 fr. a year, except in the dép, 
Seine, where the salary of the prefect is 100,000 fr, 
Fach arrond, is superintended by a_sub-prefect, 
with a salacy of 4,000 fr. & year; and cach com- 
mune by a mayor and other magistrates, whose 
services are gratuitous. The prefect is assisted by 
the eouncil-general of the dép., which consists of 
a member from each canton, and mects once & 
year : a great deal of the internal administration 
of the dép., as the distribution of taxation, is un- 
dertaken by this council, The sub-prefects and 
mayors are also aided by councils elected by the 
citizens, All the mayors are nominated by the 
government, or the prefect ; but the communes 
have certain rights and privileges of their own, 
which cannot be interfered with by the state, 
though the latter has perfect command over the 
administration of the déps. and arronds, 

Justice —The administration of justice in France, | * 
previously to the revolution, was, in the last de- 
gee, partial and corrupt. Justice in fact was, in 
the vast majority of cases, openly bought and 
sold ; and a poor man without powerful protectors. 
could never hope to succeed in any case. The in- 
stitution of juries was unknown ; and the cri- 
‘minal law was, if possible, in a still more vicious 
and degraded state than the civil, Happily, how- 
ever, these things are now matter of history, The 
ravalation sewent off every vestire of the ald svstem. 
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civil and crimsind? law of France has been embo- 
died in codes drawn up, under the auspices of Na- 
poleon I, with singular perspicuity and brevity ; 
and is honestly and impartially administered. 
The ordinary judicial tribunals are of six kinds, 
as follows :—Simple police courts, tribunals of 
justices of the peace, courts of original or pri- 
mary jurisdiction (¢ribunaux de premiere instance), 
imperial courts, courts of assize, and the court of 
cassation, The extraordinary tribunals are—citi- 


zens’ benches called conseils dea prud’hommes, tri- | P 


bunals of commerce (the cour des comptes), courts 
martial, university and other special courts, and 
the senate and legislative body. In cach commune 
there is a police court in which the mayor pre- 
sides ; and in every canton there is at least one 
Justice of the peace, appointed by the government, 
with power to decide in civil causes under the 
value of 100 franes ; his decisions in those under 
50 francs being without appeal. ‘There is in each 
arrond, a court of original jurisdiction to decide 
without appeal in causes nut abave the value of 
1,000 fr., as well as appeals from the sinple police 
courts, These are composed of from three to 
twelve judges, Superior courts are established 
in the principal cities and towns, and have juris- 
diction throughout a territory including from one 
to seven déps. They are composed of a president, 
seyeral vice-presidents, some legal fwietionaries, 
and from 20 to 60.connsellors ; they are almost 
exclusively courts of appeal from the last men- 
tioned courts, aud the tribunals of commerce, The 
coyrts of assize are temporary tribunals which take 
cognisance of criminal cases; one is holden at cer- 
tain periods in each d¢ép, In these, trial by jary 
is adopted ; the juries are composed of 12 citizens 
above 30 years of age, who are either taxed di- 
rectly to the amount of 200 fr. yearly, or have 
belonged to certain professions. ‘There are three 
judges, one of whom is a counsellor belonging to 
a royal court. The decisions of these courts are 
commonly without appeal, and can only be an- 
nulled by the court of cassation on the plea of 
informality, ‘The last-named tribunal is a supe- 
rior court’ of appeal in both civil and criminal 
“cases. It is composed of 49 members {including a 
first president and 4 others), appointed for life by 
the government. Each member must be at least 
30 years of age, and have a legal diploma ; but no 
member may practise in the legal profession, or 
exercise any public fauction, but such as may be 
connected with his duty in the court, ‘The court 
of cassation is divided into three separate cham- 
bers of 15 members and a president each. It ma. 
suspend the functions of any subordinate judg 
and summon them before the minister of justice 
to answer for their decisions ; and it has the 
highest and most absolute authority in all judi- 
cial matters. 

‘The cour des comptes is established to audit and 
examine all accounts counected with the public 
revenue and expenditure, It ranks immediately 
after the court of cassation, and is organised in a 
similar manner, ‘The conseils des prud’ hommes 
and tribunals of commerce are established in the 
principal manufacturing and commercial towns, 
heing composed chiefiy of commercial men. The 

“former tribunals determine disputes between the 
manofacturers aud the workmen empleyed by 
them; the latter decide in cases to the value of 
1000 fr., but do not themselves see their decisions 
enforced, . q 

According to the reports published by the 
minister of justice, the yearly average of heavy 
crimes committed in France during the 7 years 
ending with 1864 amounted to 7,690. Female 
criminals compose about one-fifth of the whole. 
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Crimes against the person are-niost common in the 
déps. of the centre and §.; their number being 
greatest in Corsica. Crimes against property 
abound most in the N. The prisons are divided 
into the 4 classes of, 1st, departmental prisons; 2d, 
maisons centrales de detention ; 8d, prisons for juve~ 
nile offenders ; and, 4th, hagnes, of which there are 
3 at Brest, Rochefort, and ‘Foulon, in which there 
are about 7,000 criminals, The dépéts de mendi- 
eité, of which there are 5, are also a species of 
sons, or of maisons de detention. 
Religion.—Religious toleration exists in a widely 
extended degree. Lach citizen professes freely 
his religion, and receives from the state for the 





“exercise of his worship an equal protection. Hence, 


when it is said that the Rom. Catholic is the 
dominant religion in France, all that is meant is 
that it is the religion of the greatest. number of the 
population. The creeds of both Protestants and 
Jews being recognised by law, their clergy receive 
public pensions. The population of France, on 
January 1, 1862, consisted of 35,734,667 Roman. 
Catholics, 1,561,250 Protestants, 156,000 Jews, 
and 20,815 members of other sects and forms of 
belief. In Algeria there were, besides, 2,778,281 
Mohammedans, In regard to Protestants, this of- 
ficial statement is somewhat at- variance with 
that of the synods and consistories, the heads of 
which estimate the members of the Beformed 
Chureh at 1,300,000, and those of the Luthe: 

Church at 760,000. All religions are recognised 
by the state, but only the Roman Catholics, Pro- 
testants, and Jews are noticed in the budget; the 
Jatter only since 1831, In the budget of 1862 the 
allowances to the Roman Catholic clergy amount 
to 49,819,986 francs, or very nearly 2,000,0002, 
sterling; and those to the Protestant Church, 
1,493,486 francs, or 59,7372. The whole income 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, from public and 
private sourees, is computed to amount to above 
100,000,000 francs, or 4,000,002 sterling; and 
that of the Protestant ministers at about 150,000, 
There are eighty-four prelates of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church—namely, seventeen archbishops 
and sixty-seven bishops. The archbishop of Paris 
has a salary of 50,000 francs, or 2,0002, and each 
of the other archbishops of 20,000 france or 8001.3 
while the sixty-seven bishops have an income of 
15,000 francs, or 6002. each, An extra-allowance 
of 10,000, francs or 4002, is made to six of these 
prelates, on account of their being cardinals, and, 
as all cardinals are ez-yfficio senators, the farther 
sum of 3,000 franes, or 1,2002, is further due to 
them in this capacity, The other Roman Catholie 
clergy comprise 178 vicars-general, with salarics 
of from 1,500 to 2,500 franes, or GOL. to 100/-; 669 
canons, with allowances varying from 1,600 to 
2,400 francs, or 642. to 962; 3,426 curds, ot in- 
cumbents with incomes ranging from 1,200 te 
1,600 francs, or 487, to 641, ; and 30,243 desservants, 
gr curates, with stipends of from 900 to 1,206 
franes, or 364 to 48/ The Protestants of the 
Augsburg Confession, or Lutherans, are, in their 
teligious affairs, governed by a general consistory, 
established at Strasbourg; while the members of 
the Reformed Church, also calied ‘Calvinists, are 
under a council of administration, the seat of whicti 
is at Paris. The Jowish priesthood corisists of tea 
high rabbis, with salaries of from 3,500, to 7,000 
francs, or 140, to 2401; fifty-one rabbis, with in- 
comes ranging from $00 to.1,500 francs, or 32% to 
601; and sixty-two precentors, with allowances 
from 500 to 2,000 francs, or 202, te 862. The Lu- 
therans have a seminary.and a fi of theology 
at Strasbourg, with fifty-three ob ; and the 
Calvinists have consistorial churches in fifty-nine 
departments, who meet occasionally in synod, and 
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have a faculty of theology at Montauban, The 
Jews have a central consistory at Paris, and 
sixty synagogues distributed over the country. 
(Moniteur; Le Lien, Protestant Paper; States- 
+ man’s Year-book.) 

Public Instruction —The proportion of individuals 
receiving education to the whole pop. was in 1820 
estimated at 1 in 27; in 1830 at 1 in 20; in 1848 
at lin 10; and in 1864 at tin 7. Instruction is 
primary, secondary, or superior. ‘To afford the 
first, every commune is obliged by law to support 
at least. one primary school, either of its own, or in 
conjunction with neighbouring communes, Read- 
ing, writing, the French language, the first rules 
of arithmetic, weights and measures, the first lines 
of geography, and history and drawing, are the 
principal‘ branches of education in these schools: 
they are afforded gratuitously. According to 
official returns, there were, in October, 1863, in 
France 82,135 establishments of primary instruc- 
tion, or 16,136 more than in 1848; and the scholas- 
tic population, which at this last period was only 
3,7(,697, had risen in 1862 to 4,731,946, giving 
an augmentation of nearly a million, or a quater 
of the whole, The 36,499 communes provided, in 
October 1863, with means of instruction, comprised 
41,426 public and free schools, special for youths 
or mixed as to the sexes, of which 37,895, num- 
Dering 2,145,420 pupils, ‘were directed by laics, 
and 3,531, numbering 482,008 pupils, had ‘con- 
gtegationist’ masters. Of the 2,627,428 children 
in these schools, 922,820, or more than one-third, 
were admitted gratuitously, The number of 
schools for girls, in October 1868, amounted to 
26,592; of which 13,491 were directed by laics 
yrovided with diplomas of capacity, and 15,101 by 
religious sisters, of whom 12,3384 had only the 
‘letter of obedience,’ These schools received 
1,609,213 pupils, of whom rather more than a third, 
or 604,247, were in the lay schools, and 1,059,966 
in the congrogationist establishments. 
ter of those pupila were admitted gratuitously, 
viz, 180,210 in the lay, and 490.094 in the 
congregationist schools; total 620,304, ‘The emo- 
luments of the female public teachers amounted 
to 9,169,030 franes, giving an average annual 
salary of 65 francs, or 26d per head, (Exposé de 
Ja Situation de l’Empire ; pes Statistique de 
Ja France.) here are 26 academies for superior 
instruction, one in cach of the cities and towns in 
which there is an imperial court of justice, except- 
ing Ajaccio. Each of these academies is governed 
by a rector and has 2 inspectors, who visit i 
all the schools, both private and public, within 
their separate jurisdictions, ‘Che faculties of these 
academies are empowered to grant the degrees of 
doctors, licentiate, and bachelor. There is in 
Paris an écule normale, or academy for the educa- 
tion of professors for the colleges throughout the 
country, the institution of which has been of the 
greatest service, The whole of the foregoing ex 
tablishments constitute the university of France, 
which is presided over by the minister of public 
instruction and a council of 9 members; under 
whose authority 12 inspectors-gencral visit all 
parts of France, to ascertain the state of education. 
‘There are some establishments, however, which 
are beyond the jurisdiction of the university. Such 
are the College of France, the Museum of Natural 
History, the Lcole des Chartes, Svhool of Griental 
Languages, the Institute, the most celebrated 
literary association in Europe, and an abundance of 
‘societies of all kinds for the advancement of know- 
ledge. ‘The College of France, founded by Francis 
1. in 1530, enjoys a high celebrity. It is wholly 
fevoted to the pursuit of the highest branches of 
art and science ; none of its courses of instruction 
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are elementary. It had, in 1845, 28 professor’, 
The public libraries in the déps, contain nearly 
4,500,000 vols.: those of Paris (8 in number), in 
addition to the foregoing, contain 2,0(00,000 vols. 
Atmany of the institutions in the cap., lectures on * 
most branches of science are delivered gratuitously 
by professors of acknowledged eminence, 

Public, Charitable, and other Institutions —The 
amount of pauperism varies, as in other countries 
so in France, in different years with the varying 
state of the crops, the prosperous or unp: 
condition of commerce, and the facilities for ob- 
taining employment. So much is this the case, 
that the numbers soliciting relief, and depending 
in great measure on charity, are sometimes twice 
or three times as great in one year as in another. 
Mendicancy, notwithstanding the efforts made for 
its suppression, is still very frequent. The estab- 
lishments for the relief of pauperism consist of 
hospitals hospices (asylums), and bureaur de bien- 
Jaisance, Their funds are partly derived from the 
state, and partly from their own landed or other 
Property, endowments and donations of indivi- 
duals, “There were, in 1864, above 2,000 hospitals 
and asylums, and nearly 10,000 bureau de bien- 
faisance, which gave in-door and out-door relief, 
‘There are several lunatic asylums, a royal institu 
tion, and a royal hospital for the blind in Paris, 
deaf and dumb establishments at Paris and Bor- 
deaux, maternity socictics, others for the assist- 
ance of prisoners, the sick, and a vast number of 
philanthropic societies of ail kinds dispersed 
throughont the country, 

It has been estimated that the proportion of 
foundlings to the total number of births is about 
34 to 1,000, The average number of children in 
the foundling hospitals of France is about 100,000, 
The anual expense of the foundling hospitals 
varies from 8 to 10 million fr,; though much re- 
duced, the mortality amongst the foundlings is 
still very heavy. Among the charitable institu- 
tions are about'sixty monts-de-piété or government 
pewnibrobing establishments throughout France, 

They are situated in the chicf towns; some, as 
that at Montpelier, lend money without interest ; 
while that of Paris receives an interest of 12 per 
cent. on money advanced. In Hautes Alpes there 
are some similar institutions for the benefit of the 
agriculturists, in which the pledges received and* 
the interest due are both paid in corn, 

According to official documents, the number of 
savings-banks amounted to 478 at the beginning 
of 1863, and 485 at the close; connected with 
these are 892 branch banks, of which 73 were 
opened during the year. ‘Ihe expenses of man- 
agement were 1,627,999 fr, being 90,155 fr., or 
about 6-23 per cent, more than in 1862. After de- 
ducting those expenses, the proper funds of the 
banks amounted to 12,038,225 fr, being 711,694 fr, 
more than in 1862. The number of depositors has 
increased from 1,379,292 to 1,471,347, or about 
668 per cent. The new accounts opened in 1863 
were 15,249 more than in 1862, and the average 
number of depositors for each bank was 3,150, 
against 3,064 in the preceding year. On the whole 
population of France, there Was 1 depositar in 25 
during 1863, while there was only 1 in 27 in 1862, 
The proportion of depositors to the population is ” 
the greatest in the department of the Seine, and 
the least in the Arigge, being i in 8 in the for- 
mer, and 1 in 224 in the latter. The depositors 
inereased in all the principal banks except five, 
and in these the falling off was trifling. The 
total amount due to depositors at the end of 1863 
was 447,977,314 fr, showing an increase during 
the year of 23,767,651 fr, or about 54 per cont, 
There were 1,098,192 accounts of 500 fr. and 


* preak of the Italian war it. was again raised to 
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funder; 180,224 between 501 fr. and 800 fr.; 110,178 | tutes a government monopoly. According to this 
between 801 fr. and 1,000 fr.; and 82,758 above | system, the re-enlistment of old soldiers is greatly 
1,000 fr, With regard to the social position of encouraged, so as to give the army a standing nu- 


the depositors, 83,350 are artisans and labourers 
89,510 domestic servants, 11,675 clerks and shop- 
men, 7,668 sailors and soldiers, 55,213 of various 
professions, 40,503 minors, and 329 mutual Benefit 
societies, During the year 1863 investments were 
made in the public funds for 15,042 depositors 
of capital, producing av interest amounting to 
557,946 fr. 

Co-operative institutions and mutual relief so- 
cieties have sprung up in all directions in France, 
in the ten years previous to 1864, From an official 
report addressed to the emperor by the president 
of the ‘mutual relief? societies, for the year ending 
December 1863, it appears that up to that date 
there existed in France 4,721 societies cither ap- 
proved or formally authorised by the government, 
These societies comprised 676,522 members, of 
whom 78,544 were honorary and 597,978 partici- 
pants, and of whom 506,376 were males and 91,602 
females, In £863 there was an increase of 139 
over the previous year, composed of 37,473 mem- 
bers, 4,663 of whom were honorary aud 32,815 
participants, the latter counting 27,521 men and 
5,294 women, The fund belonging to these so- 
cieties, including what is called the retiring fund, 
consisted of 34,270,772 fr. The receipts for the 
year amounted to 11,019,519 fr., the expenditure 
10,830,433 fr, The receipts were the subscriptions 
of honorary members, subsidies, donations, lega- 
cies, interest from the funds, subscriptions of par- 
ticipant members, entrance fees, fines, kc, ‘The 
expenditure consisted in relief to the sick mem- 
bers, doctors’ fees, medicines, funcral expenses, 
relief to widows and orphans, pensions in sickness 
or old age, expenses of management (this item 
atands at 484,197 fr.), furniture, extraordinaries, 
&ec, The surplus of receipts over expenditure was 
2,189,085 fr, (Moniteur; Expos¢ de la Situation 
de I’ Empire, 1865.) 

Army.—The standing army of France dates 
from the time of’ Louis XIV.; but was organised 
on its present footing during the wars of the re- 
vohition and Napolcon J. ‘The army is formed by 
conscription, to which every man who has reached 
the age of 21 is liable, An annual decree fixes 
the number of men to be draughted during the 
year, Formerly the normal number was $0,000: 
but during the Oriental war, in the years 1853 to 
1855, the amount. was raised to 140,000, and in 
1857 it was settled to be 100,000, At the out- 








140,000, and remained so tiJl 1861, when 100,000 
‘was once more settled to’be the annual number of 
men to be drawn for the army. The lega! time 
of service is seven years; but the soldiers are kept 
seldom longer than six years under arms, and are | 
often sent home much earlicr to form, together 
with the young recruits, the army of reserve, 
Only a portion of the annual contingent of re- 
efuits are incorporated with the standing army, 
and the rest are driJled for six months in the de- 
partmental depots. ‘This period of six months | 
may be, and is mostly, extended over three years; 
go that the annual exercises last but two months 
on the average. In this manner 30,955 recruits 
were drilled in 1860, and 33,234 in the year 1861. 
‘The method was established by imperial decree in 


Napoleon IIL. in Switzerland. 

Every man drawn for conscription has the right 
to buy a substitute. Such substitutes were pro- 
cured formerly through private agencies ; but an 





cleus of experienced troops, who have made the 
military service their life profession, The govern- 
ment annually fixes the price to be paid for sub- 
stitutes. It was tixed in 1855 at 2,800 fr., or 1122, 
was lowered in 1857 to 1800 fr., or 722, and was 
subsequently raised again to 2,800 fr., or 1122, In 
1863 the pay for a substitute was settled by the 
minister of war at 2,300 fr, or 924 This sum, 
increased by various other items enumerated be- 
low, is thrown into an army fund, out of which 
the substitutes are paid a certain amount at the 
time of enlistment, besides receiving an increase 
of pay at the end of seven years, another increase 
at the end of fourteen, and a pension of one franc 
or tenpence a day after a service of forty-five 
years, Soldiers are allowed to re-enlist as long 
as they are fit for service, The number of volun- 
teers for the army—without bounty—is on the 
decrease, Before the year 1852, there were, on 
the average, 10,000 volunteers per annum; in 1853 
there were 8,600; in 1854 they rose to 16,676; 
in 1855 they reached the number of 21,955; in 
1856 they declined to 19,546; in 1857 to 6,828; 
in 1858 to 11,845; in 1859 to 2,244; and in 1860 
to 2,192. A large number of volunteers engage 
for the artillery; very few for the cavalry, Ad- 
vancement to the highest rank of military hier- 
archy being open to every Freneh soldier, the 
volunteers, as a rule, make their way rapidly in 
the army, being distinguished, in the majority of 
cases, by a superior education, 

‘The subjoiued table gives a summary of the 
French army, as organised in the year 1864 :— 
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Freveh army Peace-footing | ‘Warefooting 
afen | Horses | Mon | Horses 
Staff. . 1,773 160 1,841 200 
Infantry . 252,652 824 | 615,937 450 
Cavalry. 62,798 | 48,142 | 100,221 | .65,000 
Artillery + 39/882 | 16/646 | G8;152| 49,838 
Engineers | 7,486|  'ss4| 15,448] 1,400 
Gendarmes 24’535 | 14,769 | 25,688 15,000 
Troops of the Ad 
balcnaenes 15,086 | 5,442] 38,868] 12,000 
Total . —_.| 404,192 | 86,368 | 757,727 | 145,288 





‘The whole of France is divided into six ‘arron- 
dissements militaires,’ or corps d’armée, each com~- 
manded by a field-marshal. These again are se- 
parated in military divisions and sub-divisions, 
the latter of the same circumference as the de- 
partments, 

France has 119 fortresses, of which 8 are of the 
first rank—Paris, Lyon, Strasbourg, Metz, Lille, 
Toulon, Brest, and Cherbourg ; 12 of the second 
rank; 23 of the third: and 76 of the fourth rank, 
The fortitication of Paris is stated to have cost 
200,000,000 fr., or 8,000,0002, while 170,000,000 fr., 
or 6,800,0002., has been spent on Cherbourg, The 
standing army of France is kept up at a much 
jesser expense than that of Great Britain; for 
while in the latter country the average cost of 
each soldier is 1014 12s. the French soldier cost 
only 43. 18, per annum, ‘The total expenditure for 
the French army in 1864 amounted to 370,000,000 
francs, or 14,800,0002, (Annuaire Militaire de 
T'Empire, 1865.) 

Navy.—The French navy has gone through 
several remarkable phases in the course of a cen- 
tury. Powerful in the reign of Louis XIV. and 
his successor, it afterwards declined; but is again 





imperial decree of April 26, 1855, organised a 
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rising to a state of high efficiency, since the reforms 
tpanenrated in 18: In 1780 the fleet of wat 
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‘consisted of 60 first-class ships, 24 second-class, 
and 182 smaller vessels—dltogether 266 ships, 
with 13,800 guns, and 78,000 sailors. In 1790, 
the number had sunk to 246 ships, with 51,000 
sailors, and less than 10,000 guns; while at the 
battle of Trafalgar, 1805, in which the greater 
part of the imperial naval force was engaged, 
there were only 18 French men-of-war, with 1,352 
gwis, In 1844 the navy consisted of 226 sailing 
vessels, and 47 steamers, with 8,639 guns and 
24,518 sailors; and this strength was not in- 
creased till the year 1855, when a commission was 
appointed by the emperor Napoleon IIL, to plan a 
new organisation of the navy. In conformity 
with the scheme proposed by-this commission and 
sanctioned by the government, there were con- 
structed—Ist, a transition flect, composed of sail- 
ing vessels capable of being transformed; 2nd, a 
swift fleet of war, composed of 40 ships of the 
highest type, 20 ordinary frigates fur distant ex- 
peditions, 90 vessels of inferior rank, in all 150 
bottoms; 3rd, a transport fleet, to carry 40,000 
men and 12,000 horses--75 bottoms; 4th, a flo- 
tilla of small craft—about 125. Lastly, there 
were built special yessels—about 30--fot the de- 
fence of the ports, This brought the fleet of war 
to a total of 380 vessels; and, adding 20 sailing 
vessels still kept for cheap transports, the number 
reached the figure of 400, The French navy, 
at the commencement of 1865, included 34 
ironelads, with 776 guns, and of 19,075 horse~ 
power, the largest being the ‘Magenta’ and the 
‘Solferino, of 52 guns and 1,000 horse-power 
each. 

The French navy is manned by conscription, 
like the army. The marine conscription, how- 
ever, is of much older date than that of the land 
forces, having been introduced as early as the year 
1683. On the navy lists are inseribed the names 
of all male individuals of the ‘maritime popula- 
tion;’ that is, men and youtlis devoted to a 
sea-faring life, from the 18th to the 50th year of 
age. 
eAceorling to the budget of the minister of ma- 

rine and the colonies for the year 1863, the French 
navy was officered by 2 admirals; 12 vice-admirals 
in active service and 14 on the reserve list; 24 
“rear-admirals in active service and 20 on the re- 
serve list; 130 captains of first-class men-of-war; 
270 captains of frigates; 750 licutenants; 600 
ensigns ; 800 midshipmen, or ‘aspirants;’ 270 
under-midshipmen, or ‘pupils ;? and 73 lieutenants 
with fixed residence—altogether 2,467 officers. 
The sailors numbered 32,854, which, together with 
engineers, navy-sutgeons, chaplains, and other 
personnel, brought the grand total of men engaged 
in the service of the Imperial fleet up to 39,254, 
The coasts are divided into five marine prefectures, 
those of Cherbourg, Brest, L’Orient, Rochefort, 
and Toulon, ‘The principal naval ports, proceeding 
N. to,S., are Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, Havre, 
Cherbourg, St.- Malo, Morlaix, Brest, Nantes, 
L’Orient, Sables d’Olonne, La Rochelle, Roche- 
fort, Bayonne, Port-Vendres, Marseilles, Toulon, 
and Frejus, The minister of marine is assisted 
by an admiralty council and a board of naval 
works, The principal naval schools are those of 
Toulon and L'Orient, and that on board a ship 
in Brest Roads: thete are, besides, 44 inferior 
schools. 

Colonies—These, which are under the superin- 
tendence of the ministet of marine, comprise the 

° islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe, and some 
smaller ones, in the Antillés; French Guiana in 
S. America; the regency of Algiers, Senegal, and 
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Pondicherry, Chandernagore, Karikal, Mahé, and 
Yanaon in Hindostan. The four principal colo- 
nies, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Bourbon, and Gui- 
ana, have-each a colonial council elected by the 
resident French above 25 years of age, and having 
certain property qualifications, In every colony 
there is a governor appointed by the king as his 
Tepresentative, who convokes or dissolves the co- 
lonial councils at pleasure, and provisionally as- 
sents to, or suspends, the execution of the decrees 

by them. The French codes of laws are 
in force, and justice is administered in the colonies, 
as in France, in tribunals of the peace, of original 
jurisdiction, ‘royal courts, and courts of assize. 
(For further particulars, see the separate articles 
as above.) 

Taxes.—The system of taxation that existed in 
France previously to the revolution of 1789, had 
every possible defect, It consisted in great part 
of direct taxes laid on property, from which, how- 
ever, that of the nobility and clergy, or of the 
richest classes, was exempted. ‘The indirect taxes 
were also assessed on the most vicious principles ; 
and the contributions of forced labour, or corvées, 
fell almost wholly on the peasantry. The col- 
lection of the taxes by farmers was also exceed- 
ingly unpopular; and, in fact, the whole system 
was one of partiality, injustice, and oppression. 
The revolution made an end of these abuses, and 
established the principle embodied in the charter 
and the new constitution, that every citizen should 
contribute, without distinction, to the wants of the 
state in proportion to his means, To carry out 
this principle, it was first attempted to raise the 
greater part of the public revenue by direct taxa- 
tion ; but the practical difficulties were found to be 
so great that this had to be given up, and indirect, 
taxation was again resorted to, though on an 
entirely new basis, At the present moment, 
by far the greatest part of the state income 
is derived from indirect taxes, one of which, 
the excise, produces twice as much as all 
the direck taxes together, The most impor- 
tant direct tax is the land tax, or contribution 
fonciére, assessed on all lands and houses in 
proportion to their nett rent. The next impor- 
tant imposition, the contribution personelle et 
mobiliére, is a mixed tax. The first. part being a 
sort of poll tax, rated at the value of two days’ 
labour, and charged on men of 18 years and up- 
wards: the mobiliére is a tax on the occupiers of 
houses of a cettain class, charged according to the 
rent. The droits des patentes, or licence duties, are 
charged on all persons following a trade, profes- 
sion, or business, They are assessed partly ac- 
cording to the rent of the house occupied by the 
patentee, and partly according to the pap. of the 
town in which he carries on business. In every 








department of France there is an office for the 
registry of deeds, the fees on which, besides the 
expenses vf the establishment, which is highly 
useful, yield a considerable revenue to government, 
‘The other public taxes are nearly the same in 
France as in England, 

Besides the public taxes, octrois or duties are 
levied on all articles entering towns of any con- 
siderable magnitude, the rate of the duties varying 
with the pop. of the towns, ‘These duties are 
great obstructions to trade and industry ; but as 





their ptoduce is employed to defray indispensable 
local charges, including the expenses of hospitals 
and asylums, it has not been possible to repeal 
them, although attempts to this effect have been 
made at various times. 

The subjoined tabular statement gives a succinct 
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60,221 new Cents, represént- 
Srare Taxes: ‘ 7 } me pele of . ~. 8,838,08,533tre, 
Direct, aie } Francs & ira oa do.” oe eee 32.636 859 $e 
onde; + + +1) 191,600,000 | 4,864,000 237 Four per Cents. do. « 54,487,725 5 
Forests. . 00s 
Pores a0) te 43.35, 000| 120750 354,273 Threedo.do. . 5 =. —_5,811,7787768 3 
Houes . . 438,000 ! “Inscriptions, i 
Indirect, viz. ei MABATS “Inseiptonss, Tepreseniting } 9.719,176,918 re 
On Customs . . . | 186,720,250| 7,468,810 
Excise + « + | 555,940,025 |92/237,601}| <The senatus-consultum of December 81, 1861, 
Stamps . . . 65,380,450 | 2,615,218 Atangurated the system by which the budgets of 
Lotteries » 6s = = the French government are at. present regulated. 
Licences | - 1, | 5%995,725 | 2,319,829 Under this system, the minister of finance dis 
Baise of 00s } 147,713,050 | 5,908,522 | | tingui between three classes of income— 
Inherited Property > | 140,556,260 | 5,622,250 namely, ordinary, extraordinary, and special 
Miscellaneous : revenue; and he algo recognises three sorts of 
On Woods and Forests, expenditure, viz. ordinary, extraordinary, and 
Piaheries, Posting, Unt | 175,952,600 | 7,038,100 || supplementary. It is the practice to lay before 
‘vernities, miscellaneous | the legislative body, in the first instance, the 
PROVINCIAL TAXES + budget of ordinary income and expenditure; when 
Direct, viz. this has been voted, after a lapse of time,more or 
On Houses + + + |. 26,890,000 | 1,035,600 | | tess considerable, the extraordinary bndget is 
Pamae ents 2. «| 34r308.000 | 2,172,820 1) submitted to the chamber, aud, finally’ the 
ssesaments . . | 18,140,000] "795,600 [ mn i" » J 
Licences . . « | 10,588,325] 423,533 | | Special budget. : 
Miscellaneous : The following are the figures of the budget for 
Casual Provinclal Taxes . the year 1865 :— 
Fr. 82,823,950 } 40,115,800 
Primary Instruction, ied 1,604,636 ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1965, 
Fr. 7,291,850 ; ; 
mn Town TAxss:| H Franca £ 
pot aaa gates | eae | ae 
On Houses . . « | 19,750,000] 790,000 traordinary . 750, 850, 
Lands + « | 87,176,000 | 1,487,040 || | Speciat .-. 229,498,035 9,179,721 
PollTax . ° ° 9,930,000] 397,200 “ 
Licences .  . «| 14,299,600} 571,984 Total . .} 2,188,044,097 85,521,768 
Indirect, viz 
"ier. > 1! | zeana7s| sorero EsriMarep EXPENDITURE FOR 1865. 
Meat. . . . | 42,989,375] 1,719)579 
Wine. . «| 48,938,426 | 1,957,537 Francé £ 
| Miscellaneous : Ordinary . . «| 1,797,265,790 71,810,682 
Combustibles, .18,567,175 Brimondinery . 208,650,000 4,346,000 
ler 897 jementary . x 
Materials + 16,206,375 (| 49,486,100) 1,979,444 ene’, publ wes 
Miscellaneous 3,815,200 Total . «| 2,185,408,825 | 86,006,358 
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The figures in the above table are official, hav- 
ing been furnished by the French government to 
Lord Cowley, her majesty’s ambassador at the 
court of the Tuileries. (Keport of Lord Cowley, 
dated Paris, June 24, 1864.) 

Public Debt and Budget—The public debt of 
France amounted, at the beginning of 1865, to 
11,902 millions of francs, or 476 millions sterling, 
distributed as follows 











‘Millions of Francs, Or 

Funded Debt. . 2... 9,719 £388,760,000 

Floating Debt... 250 50,000,000 
Ancient special Debts and 

Annuities... 30 2,000,000 

* Obligations Trentenaires’ 150 6,000,000 
Life-rents and Pensions re- 

presenting a Capital of 133 29,326,000 

Total. . 11,902 £476,080,000 


The funded debt of France increased in the 
following proportions in the ten years from 
1851-61. It amounted, on Jan, Ist, 


1851 to 5,345,637,360 franes, or £213,825,494 


1852 ,, 5,516,194,600 ,, 647,784 
1853, 5,577,504,587 5 223;100,183 
"1854 ,, 5,669,655,012 4, 226,786,201 
1855 3, 6,082,877,852 }) 243,315,114 
1856 5, 7,558,040,822 ;) 302/321,683 
1857 5, 8,031,992,466 3 321,279,698 
1858 ,, 8,422,096,777 3, 336,883,871 
1859 5, 8,593,248,155 , 343,731,526 
1860 ,, 9,334,012,006 5, 373,960,481 
1361 5, 9,719,176,913 5, 388,767,076 


There were, at the last-named period, vi 
nearly a million holders of the funded debt, 
divided as follows :— 









The actual revenue and expenditure of 
French government, during the nine years 
1854 to 1863, was as follows :-— 
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Expenditure [Rereoue over] Expenditure 
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Franes Frances Francs Fr 
1855!2,793,273,9652,399,217,840/394,056,125| 
1856/1 913,943,149) (2,195,782 ,787) — 281,838,638) 
1857;1,799,225 ,838| ( 892,526,217, =. 93,300, 
1858'1,871,381 90411 ,858,493,891| 12,888,013) — 

+178,739,135}2,207,660,403) "| 98,991,968 
zi 012/2,539,812,615| — — | 41/860,609} 
453,398,76112,549,511,399] 96,312,638] 
561,893,726'2,621,016,977] — | 59,193,951 
1863 2,583,927, 861 2,629,510,989, — — | 45,888,198 





The constant deficits shown in the table were 
oceasioned entirely by increased expenditure for 
the army. According to a statement made in 
the legislative body in 1864, the wars and war- 
like operations of France, since the accession 


of Napoleon IIL, have cost the following 


sums :— 

Franes = 
Crimean War. . —1,48,000,000 53,920,000 
Italian, « . 845,000,000 18,800,000 
Chinese 3, . + 166,000,000 —_6°640°000 
Occupation of Rome 50,000,000 95,000,000 
5 Syria 28,000,008 1,120,000 
Supplementary Expenses 89,000,000 _3,560000 
en ee 
Total . —-,026,000,000 81,040,000 


_ The Mexican war, it will be noticed, is not 
Included in this calculation. The cost of the 
Mexican expedition, up to the end of 1863, 
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amounted to 270,000,000 francs, or 10800,0002. 
‘This brings the total cost of recent French wars 
to 2,296 millions of francs, or about 92 millions 
sterling. 

The public revenue of France has immensely 
increased since the time of the Revolution; but 
‘the expenditure has kept, more than pace with it. 
The income budget of 1791 amounted to 582 
millions of francs; that of 1804 to 800 millions; 
that of 1831 to 986 millions; and that.of 1865, as 
above given, to 1,799 millions, Consequently, 
the state income more than trebled in the course of 
about two generations. 

Language and Literature.—It has been estimated 
that of the total pop,, about 33,000,000 speak French, 
or various patois, having different degrges of ana- 
logy with that language; that 1,600,000 use Ger- 
man dialects, 1,250,000 the Breton, and 150,000 the 
‘Basque tongue. It is chiefly with reference to 
these languages that Balbi has divided the inhab. 
of France into four great families—the Greco- 
Latin or Gallic, Germanic, Celtic, and Basque; be- 
sides the Semitic, including the Jews, and some few 
individuals of Saracenic origin in the 8. déps.; and 
the Hindoo family including the gitanos, or gipsies. 
"The Greco-Lutin family, which comprises the 
great bulk of the pop. speaking dialects derived 
from the Latin, are probably for the most part 
descended from the ancient Celtie pop. by whom 
the country was principally inbabited at the 
period of the Roman eonqnest; and who, during 
the subsequent, ages of Homan dominion, gra- 
dually adopted the Latin tongue, which forms 
the basis or the modern French. The Romans, 
no doubt, intermixed with the native pop., and 
the latter, in the S,, may still have some infusion 
of Greek blood derived from the Greeks, who 
founded Marseilles, and other colonies on the 
Mediterranean coasp; the French are also in part 
the offspring of the Visigoths, Burgundians, 
Alani, and Franks, whosuccessively became masters 
of Gaul in the middle ages. But notwithstanding 
that the modern French are thus descended more 

Jess from all these races, there can be little 
doubt that the ancient Gallic or Celtic blood 
predominates, especially in the Central and SW. 
provs, The intermixture of Rormanand Greek blood 
could not have been very great: the Visigoths, 
Burgundians, Alani, and other barbarous tribes, 
swept over the country as conquerors, but ma 
tained themselves in it too short a time to have 
any material influence on the native pop.; and 
the Franks, though, like the Normans in Eng- 
land, they established a martial supremacy, gave 
little to France but its name, and were in tue small 
numbers to impress their own character on the 
nation, except perhaps in the NE., where the 
population is less Freuch than elsewhere, 

The French have attained to high excel- 
lence in aknost every branch of literature, 
‘Their writers are particularly distinguished by 
extreme perspicuity, good sense, an attachment 
to classical models, and perhaps, aiso, by a defi- 
ciency of sentiment. Latterly, however, the 
public taste has apparently undergone some con- 
siderable modifications; and the literature and 
Philosophy of their German neighbours appear to 
be materially influencing their tastes and put- 
suits,. About 20,000 new books, including pam- 
nhlets and new editions, are published amually in 
Vance, more than two-thirds of them in Paris, 
‘There were, at the end of 1864, 318 political and 
652 non-political newspapers, reviews, and maga- 
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was divided into the four provinces cf Provincial 
Romanorum (Provence), and Gallia Aquitanica, } 
Celtica, and Belgica, Jn the 5th century it was: 
subdivided into 17 provinces, inclusive of all the 
territory on the E. bank of the Rhine. At the 
latter epoch the Germanic nations began to pour 
in an irresistible torrent over Gaul. The Visi- 
goths established themselves in ‘the W. and 8., 
from the Loire to the Pyrenees, where they estab- 
lished a-kingdom that lasted till about 540, The 
Burgundians, in a similar manner, settled in the 
E., from the Lake of Geneva to the Rhine, and 
afterwards stretched along the Rhone to the 
‘Mediterranean ; the independent sovereignty they 
erected lasted till about 532, The Franks, whose 
dominion swallowed up those of both the foregoing 
tribes, had been long settled in the N.; and, 
Pharamond, their chief in 420, is considered the 
founder of the French monarchy, as he was of the 
or Merovingian race of Frankish kings, In 
485 Clovis defeated Syagrius, the Roman general, 
at Soissons, and finally extinguished the Roman 
power in the W.; and in 507, by his victory over 
the Visigoths, he rendered binself master of all 
the country between the Loire and the Garonne, 
On the death of Clovis, in 511, his dominions 
were divided into four _kingdoms—those of Paris, 
Metz, Soissons, and Orleans—each governed by 
one of his four sons: these, however, were re- 
united in 558, In 732 Charles Martel defeated 
the Saracens, who had effected the conquest of a 
great part of the 8. of France, in a great battle; 
and ultimately succeeded in expelling them from 
the kingdom, In 741 the Carlovingian dynasty 
commenced in the person of Pepin le Bref, son of 
Charles Martel, and was carried to the sum- | 
mit of its power by Charlemagne, the son of 
Pepin. . 
Under the first race of kings the country was a 
prey to bloodshed, spoliation, and anarchy: in- 
dustry and commerce were almost unknown, or 
extended only to the production and barter of a 
few indispensable articles. Nor was this condi- 
tion much ameliorated during the rule of thé 
succeeding race. Charlemagne, indeed, encou- 
raged trade and manufactures in the towns, 
which before his reign were chiefly confined to 
the cloister, or practised by isolated individuals; 
but after his death things returned to their original . 
state of confusion, Under his immediate succes- 
sor, France was again divided into four parts, 
and the Normans began to ravage its N, pro- 
yinces; the power of the nobility also rapidly 
increased; and the last sovereign of the Carlo- 
vingian dynasty, Louis V., in 986-7, possessed 
only the town of Laon. His successor, Hugh 
Capet, count of Paris and Orleans, the founder of - 
the third race of kings, governed only the Ile-di 
France, Picardy, and the Orleannais, The dukes 
of Normandy, Brittany, Aquitaine, Gascony, 
Lorraine, and Burgundy; the counts of Flanders, 
Champagne, Vermandois, Toulouse; and several 
minor seigneurs shared among them the rest. of 
the modern kingdom. By degrees, however, all 
the great fiefs fell in various ways to the crown, 
Vermandois was united to it by Philip Augustus; 
Toulouse and Perche by Louis IX.; Champagne 
in 1274; the Lyonnais, Dauphiny, and Languedoc, 
in the 14th century; Berri, Normandy, Gascony, 
Burgundy, Anjou, Maine, and Provence in the 
15th; the Bourbonnais, Auvergne, Brittany, Lor- 
raine, and considerable territories in the SW,, in 
the 16th; and Flanders, Artois, Franche-Comté 
and Alsace. in the 17th century. The names of. 
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") 981 Hugh 








G 
998 Robert (/e Sage). 
jt081 Henri I. 

1060 Philippe I. 

1108 Louis VI. (te Gros). 
137 Louis VII. (te Jeune); 
1180 Philip Augustus. 
223 Louis VIII. (Cour de 


Lion). 
226 Louis TX. (St, Louis). 
270 Philippe HT. (le Har-| 


di). 
1285 Philippe IV. (e Bel). 
1314 Louis X, (le Hutin). 
1316 John I. 
1316 Philippe V. (7e Long), 
1222 Charles IV. (e Bel). 
1328 Philippe VI. (de Va- 


lot). 
11350 John II. (Ze Bon). 
1364 Charles V. (le Sage), 


Peuple). 
1515 Francis I. 
1547 Henri H. 
1559 Francis... 
1660 Charles IX. 
1574 Henri It, 
1589 Henri IV. (te Grand). 
1610 Louis XIIL, 
1643 Louis XIV. Ge 


Grand). 
1715 Louis XV. 

1774 Lonis XVI, 
1193 Republic. 

1799 Consulate. 
1804 Napoleon I. 
1814 Louis XVIII. 
1824 Charlés X. 
1840 Louis Philsppe, 


1380 Charles VI, 
1422 Charles VIE, 


1848 Republic. 
1852 Napoleon HII, 











While the monarchy gained in consistency and 
extent the regal power was making constant ad- 
vances, The political rights and privileges which 
the nobles exercised under the feudai system 
were the objects of continued attacks on the part 
of the crown, which, though sometimes defeated, 
were, in most instances, successful, At length, 
under the administration of Richelieu, the nobles 
were stripped of all power; and there being no 
other body in the state, with the exception of the 
parliaments, which had degenerated into little else 
than vourts of law, that enjoyed any constitutional 
privileges, the power of the crown was raised above 
control, Under the vigorous, and, for a length- 
ened period, prosperous government of Louis XIV., 
the royal prerogative arrived at a maximum, 
But the close of this reign was eminently unpros- 

erous; and the wars in which Louis had 

log engaged, the burdens they obliged him to 
impose on his subjects, and the vast debts he had 
contracted, produced not only great suffering and 
misery, but also great discontent. During the re- 
gency and the subsequent part of the reign of Louis 
XV,, abuses of all sorts multiplied on all hands, 
and were no longer concealed by the dazzling 
splendour and magnificence of the preceding pe- 
riod: the most worthless parasites obtained a pre- 
dominating influence at court; the command of 
fleets and armies was entrusted to the merest im- 
beciles ; the finances were involved in the greatest 
disorder ; and France and Europe were scandalised 
and disgusted by the gross sensuality and vulgar 
rofligacy of the king and his intimate associates. 
vous XVI, who ascended the throne 774, was 
actuated by the best intentions, but he wanted 
the firmness of purpose and capacity required in so 
desperate a crisis, The abuses that infected the 











~ whole frame of society, though destructive of the 


public interests, were either really advantageous, 
or believed to be so, to a vast number of persons, 
including the nobility and clergy; and it would 


» lave required a mind of a very different order 
: from that of Louis to have frastrated the solicita- 


tions, intrigues, and cabals of such powerful par- 
ties, and. to have safely carried through the re- 
forms that had become indispensable. At length, 
after a variety of futile expedients had been in 
vain resorted to, it was resolved, in £789, to-hold 
a meeting of the States-Gencral, which had not 
been convened since 1614, for effecting the neces- 
sary changes, and averting a public bankruptcy. 
This was the commencement of that tremendous 
revolution which cost Louis XVI. the crown and 
his life, and destroyed every vestige of the go- 
yenment and institutions that existed when it 
broke out, 
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The atrocities connbetéd-with the Revolution 
were the wild, but not unnatiral, excesses of an 
uninstructed populace, that had suddenly been 
emancipated from a state of extreme degradation, 
and which had innumerable grievances to suppress, 
and wrongs to avenge. It unfortunately hap- 
pened, that when the nobles were stripped of all 
political power, and rendered incapable of oppos- 
ing any effectual resistance to the sovereign, they 
were, atthe same time, left in full possession of 
their feudal privileges as landlords, These com- 
prised an exemption from those direct taxes that 
fell with their full severity on every one else; the 
dispensation of justice in manorial courts; and a 
host of vexatious privileges connected with the 
game laws, and the laws respecting mills, The 
rental of very many estates consisted, previously 
to the Revolution, of little else than services and 
feudal tenures, by the balefal influence of which 
the industry of the occupiers was almost exter- 
minated, The country population was every~ 
where, in fact, in a situation of predial slavery ; 
and while the nobility and clergy threw the bur- 
den of the taillecorvées, and other oppressive im- 
posts, wholly on the te?s état, they engrossed to 
themselves every situation of powenand emola- 
ment; so that down to the Revolution, no indivi- 
dual, how meritorious soever, unless he obtained 
a patent of nobility, could be made an officer of 
the army, or be promoted to almost any public 
employment, Government deprived the nobility 
and landed aristocracy of all that could have ren- 
dered them useful, at the same time that it left 
them all that could render them little tyrants, and 
@ curse to the country in which they lived. If 
we add to these grievances the fact, that the pea- 
santry received no efficient protection from the go- 
vernment, and that the administration of justice 
in the king’s courts was, speaking generally, par- 
tial, venal, and infamous, we shall be at no loss to 
understand why the aristocracy was so universally 
detested in France, and why the Revolution, 
which was indispensable, was so sweeping, bloody, 
and destructive, e 

The proscriptions and anarchy by which the 
Revolution was accompanied continued till Na 
leon attained to the supreme direction of affairs. 
The talents of this extraordinary man were sur- 
passed only by his ambition, which, by overstep- 
ping all bounds, precipitated him into enterprises 
that ultimately led to his overthrow. In 1814 the 
family of Bourbon was replaced on the throne ; but 
the elder branch had profited as little as the 
Stuarts in England, under similar circumstances, 
by the lessons of adversity, and in 1830 they were 
re-expelled from the kingdom. The crown was 
then offered, under certain conditions, to Louis 
Philippe, duke of Orleans, by whom it was ac- 
cepted. He has the merit of having contributed, 
under very difficult circumstances, to maintain, 
for a lengthened period, the peace of France and 
of Europe, But he alienated the public by his 
plans for advancing and evriching his children; 
and by the corruption which pervaded every de~ 
partment of his government. This led to the re- 
volution of Feb. 24, 1848, and the establishment 
of the republic, presided over by a Provisional 
Government. A new constitution having been 
voted by a ‘Constituent Assembly’ of 900° mem- 
bers, Prince Louis Napoleon was elected head of 
the republic, for four years, by 5,562,834 votes, on 
the 10th of December, 1848. © Tire-+ Prince-Presi- 
dent’ dissolved the National Assembly by a coup- 
d'état, Dec, 2, 1851, and having remodelled the 
constitution, appealed to universal suffrage, which 
decreed him president for 10 years, by 719,216 
votes, on the 21st of December, 1851- Appealed 








_ elected. 
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toa third time, Prince Napoleon was chosen em- 
peror of Frauce, by 7,864,189 against 231,145 
votes, on the 22d November, 1852, The elect of 
the people accepted the imperial dignity, and as- 
sumed the title, ‘Napoleon IIL, Emperor of the 


French,’ on the ist of Decembr, 1852. 7 
FRANKFORT, or FRANKFURT-ON-THE- 
MAYN, a celebrated commercial town and ‘ Free 
City’ of W. Germany, seat of the diet of the Ger- 
manic confederation, on the N. bank of the Mayn, 
18 m, NE. by E. from its contiuence with the 
Rhine at Mayence, 49 m, Sk. Coblenz, 86 m. 
SSW, Cassel, and 17 m.N. by W. Darmstadt, on 
the main line of railway from Hamburg to Basel. 
Pop. of city 75,591, and of district belonging to 
the city 87,518 in 1861, Frankfort is oval-shaped, 
and communicates with Sachsenhausen, on the 
opposite bank of the river, by a stone bridge, of 
44 arches, being about 950 ft. long by 11 broad. 
Its fortifications were demolished by the French, 
and their site is now occupied by public walks 
and gardens, ‘The. city is, however, still entered 
by 9 principal gateways, 2 of which are in the 
suburb of Sachsenhauseg ; and some of them are 
yemarkable for their elegant and classic style of 
architecture 
‘ Frankfort presents many varieties of aspect. 
The old town, with its narrow streets and quaint 
wooden buildings, with gables overhanging their 
basement stories, hasan unprepossessing appear- 
ance, and the Jews’ quarter is iilthy, In the new 
town, however, the Zeil, the new Mayence Street, 
Alice, and especially the fine quay which stretches 
along the Mayn nearly the whole length of the 
city, are beautful,streets and promenades, and 
not a few of the houses in them are literally pa- 
laces, The streets are generally well paved, and 
lighted with gas, There arc some good squares, 
several, as the Ross-markt (Horse-market), being 
ornamented with fountains and avenues of trees, 
Frankfort possesses sevetal interesting public 
buildings, ‘The Romer, or council-house, is of 
uncertain origin, but was most probably built by 
the Frankish emperors, It possesses no architec- 
tural beauty, but is deserving of notice, as being 
the place where the ee of Germany were 
‘The election chamber, on the ground 
floor, now serves for the sittings of the senate of 
Frankfort, Above’ this apartment is the Kaiser 
sual, or ‘Hall of the Kmperors, a large chamber, 
with a vaulted roof, once the scene of the splendid 
pageant of the election banquet, at which the em- 





peror was waited on at table by the high digni-j pul 


tarics of the empire. Its walls are surrounded by 
niches, in which are placed the portraits of the Ger- 
man emperors in the order of their succession, 
from Conrad J. to Francis II.; the latter, with 
‘whom the line of the emperors of Germany ceased, 
filling up the Jast Vacant space. In this building 
is preserved the famous ‘ Golden Bull,’ the deed by 
which Charles IV., in 1356, settled the mode of 
election of the German emperors, fixed the number 
of electors at seven, and detertnined their rights of 
voting, The present diet of the German confede- 
ration assembles in the former palace of the prince 
of Tours and ‘axis, now the residence of the 
Austrian ambassador; 2 structure of the last cen- 
tury, containing 140 different apartments, and 
richly furnished. The cathedral, or church of St. 
Bartholomew, is an editice of Gothic architecture, 
in the form of a cross, 246 German ft, long, by 216 
broad, It is said to have been begun in the time 
of the Carlovingian princes: the greater part of it 
is, however, the work of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies: the tower, which is 260 ft. in height, is 
still unfinished, 
beauty, but it contains some curious monuments, 


This church has not much |’ 
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especially that of the emperor Gimther of Schwarz- 
burg, killed by his rival, Charles LV.; a fine paiut- 
ing of the Assumption by Rubens, and a Dying 
Magzlaten by Brendel; and the chapel in which 
the German emperors were crowned, There are 
20 other places of worship, including 8 Lutheran, 
1 Calvinist, 1 French-I’rotestant, and 4 R. Cath. 
churches, besides 3 synagogues, one of which is a 
very handsome building. In the church of St. 
Catherine, there is a fine painting, of ‘Jesus on 
the Mount of Olives,’ by Boss, The church of St. 
Leonard, near the river, occupies the site of a 
palace built Charlemagne, but of which no 
traces exist. The Suathof, a building of the last 
ecntury, alsonear the Mayn, is erected on the site 
of another palace, built by Louis the son of Charle- 
magne, and which afterwards became the residence 
of the Carlovingian emperors of Germany. The 
modern edifice includes within it the chapel of the 
original one, which is probably the most ancient 
structare in Frankfort. The ancient palace of the 
Knights of the Teutonic Order, in Sachsenhausen,' 
is in a state of decay, and now serves as a barrack 
for Austrian troops, who, in conjunction with Prus~ 
sians, garrison Frankfort, The Haus zum Braun- 
fels, or exchange, isa small neat quadrangle, sur- 
rounded by a range of warehouses and shops, 
thronged during the fair with merchants of all 
nations, The Stadel Museum and Academy of 
Painting (so named after its founder, a rich banker 
and citizen, who, in 1816, bequeathed a million of 
florins, together with a respectable collection of 
Pictures and engravings for its foundation) occu- 
pies a handsome new building in Mayence Street. 
she pellery, without being first-rate, possesses , 
sev good specimens of art, chicfly of the Flem- 
ish and Dutch masters, Private collections of 
pictures are very numerous; and there is scarcely 
a merchant or banker in Frankfort, of moderate 
affluence, who has not his little gallery, which, 
with his music, his caléche, and his pipe, forms his 
favourite recreation from the fatigue of business, 
‘The principal work in the fine arts at Frankfort is 
Danneker's celebrated statue of ‘ Ariadne seated 
on a Tiger,’ in the garden of Mr. Bethmann, a 
banker. Most travellers rank this piece of sculp- 
ture among the most distinguished productions of 
modern art ; but it unfortunately happens that the 
marble in which it is exceuted is covered with 
blue veins and spots. Dann€ker had this work in 
hand for 16 years, but only received for it 15,000 
florins, or 1,250/ One of the most interesting 
iblic monuments is without the Friedberg-gate 
at is a colossal mass of granite rocks grouped to- 
gether, on one of which are inscribed the names 
of the Prince of Hesse Philipsthal and the Hes- 
sians, who fell on the spot defending Frankfort, 
the whole surmounted by a military device cast. 
from cannon taken from the French, and sur- 
rounded by weeping willows, This memorial was 
erected by the King of Prussia, The Senkenberg 
Museum of National History, and Medical Insti- 
tute, occupy an imposing building of the 14th cen- 
tury; the museum contains many rare specimens 
‘brought by the traveller Kiippell from NE. Africa, 
The public library, with 80,000 vols. ; 6 hospitals, 
the orphan asylum, lunatic asylum, theatre,.with 
an illuminated clock over the stage, the casino, 
or principal reading club, and the new cemetery 
near the city, containing several works by Thor 
waldsen, are the remaining objects most worthy of 
notice, ‘The hotels in Frankfort are amongst its 
most magnificent edifices, and rank among the first 
in Germany for elegance and comfort. .Many of 
these are situated in the Zeil, ? 
‘Lhe chief manufactures are earpets, table-covers, 
oil cloth, woolien, cotton, and silk stuffs, woollen 
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«yam, coloured paper, sobacco, playing-cards, gold 
tu silver articles, and printers blacks There are 
sbout twenty printing offices, besides several 
stereotype and lithographic establishments, But 
the principal’sources of wealth to the merchants 
of Frankfort are commercial transactions, bank~- 
ing, and speculations in the funds, The inhab. of 

hsenhausen are mostly peasantry of Saxon 
descent, and distinguished from the rest of their 
fellow-citizens in manners, customs, dress, and 
language, as well as occupations, They are gene- 
rally employed in garden cultivation, fishing, &c., 
or as porters, Frankfort is one of the great em- 
poriums for the supply of Germany with all kinds 
of merchandise, and enjoys therefore a consider- 
able proportion of transit and commission busi- 
ness, Two large and celebrated fairs, at Easter 
and Michaelmas, are annually held in this city. 
These suffered materially during the occupation 
of the country by the French, and since the peace 
they have been ‘uffected by the improved com- 
munications established in all parts of the country, 
the greater diffusion of shops and magazines in 
all the principal towns, and, in short, by the con- 
currence of all those causes that tend, as civilisa- 
tion advances, to lessen the importance of fairs. 
However, a large amount of business is still trans- 
acted at the Frankfort fairs, Cotton twist and 
atuffs, and cutlery, are the British commodities 
in greatest demand, ‘The city is included in the 
German customs’ league. (For an account of the 
territory of the city see below ~ Franxrort, 
Reruniic oF.) 

The town and country civil and criminal tri- 
bunals, court of appeal, board of taxation, and 
most of the administrative establishments of the 
republic, are held in the city, There are a great 
many educational institutions, including a gym- 
nasium; the medical institute, with a botanic 
garden; normal, Jewish, drawing, deaf and dumb, 
and trades’ schools, and numerous private semi- 
naries ; many Tearned and benevolent associations, 
as the Senhenberg society, the sociéty for the en- 
couragement of useful ‘arts, and philosophical, 
Bible, and missionary socicties. Few towns 
abound go largely with public charities. The 
Jews are unusually numerous in the city, and 
occupy some of the finest mansions here and in 
the environs. ‘They were formerly much op- 
pressed —- compelled, for centuries, to Jive in 
a dark unwholesome quarter called the Juden- 

* gasse, or Jews “Lane—but, from being helots, they 
have now risen to be almost the masters of the 


city, 

Frankfort is one of the most ancient cities in 
Germany. Charlemagne held a council in it in 
794, and it was fortified by Louis-le-Débornaire 
in 838, In 843 it became the cap. of the king- 
dom of Austragia, and not long afterwards, under 
Louis the German, its great fairs originated, and 
Frankfort became the commercial cap. of Ger- 
many. From this period the increase of its pro- 
aperity was rapid, and in 1154 it was made an in- 
dependent free city. It acquired considerable 

. pivileges during the next two centuries; and in 
1390 had obtained nearly its present extent of 
territory, From 1806 to 1810 it was the cap. of a 
prince-primacy, and from the latter year till the 
downfall of Napoleon it was the cap. of the grand 
“duchy of Frankfort, which comprised a territory 
of nearly 2,000 sq.m. It was the native place of 
Goethe, born here in 1749, as well as of Amschel 
» Rothschild, ancestor of the great banking family 
of the name, now spread over all Europe. 
Amschel Rothschild was born in a wretched 
dwelling in the Jews’ Lane, in 1772, the son of 
Yery poor parents, and died in i812, worth above 











‘FRANKFORT (REPUBLIC OF) 281 
a million . (Stories of Banks and Bank: 
by F. R. Manne ee 1865, By 

FRANKFORT (REPUBLIC OF), a nomi- 
nally independent state of W. Germany, and the 
smallest in Europe, consisting of the city of 
Frankfort-on-the-Mayn, and the country imme- 
diately around it, together with some detached * 
portions of territory, the whole having an area of 
43 sq. m., with a pop, of 87,518 inbabitants in 
1861. The state includes, besides the city, eight 
villages, with a pop. of 11,928 in 1861. The 
largest portion of territory belonging to Frankfort 
lies on both sides the Mayn, having NW, and N. 
the dom. of Nassau and Hesse Cassel; and SE. 
and §. those of Hesse Darmstadt. It is quite 
level, and very productive and well cultivated, 
yielding corn, potatoes, pulse, fruit, and wine, and 
feeding many cattle. Much of it is, however, 
laid out in gardens; the environs of the city of 
Frankfort being completely studded with ‘the 
country houses of merchants and others, Pre- 
viously to the insurrection of 1848—which’ in 
Frankfort was of a very sanguinary nature—the 
institutions of the republic were oligarchical ; but 
they were subsequently changed to others of a 
more democratic nature. The present constitution 
of Frankfort-on-the-Mayn was procknimed by the 
constituent assembly of the free city, on Decem- 
ber 22, 1854, and accepted by a general vote of 
the citizens of Feb. 5 and 6, 1855, " According to 
this charter, the government of the commonwealth 
is exercised by two representative bodies—the 
senate, consisting of twenty-one life-members, and 
the legislative assembly, composed of eighty- 
eight deputies, of which fifty-seven are elected by 
the burgesses, twenty by the common council of 
the city, and eleven by the inhabitants of the 
rural districts. Vacancies in the senate aro filled 
by a ballot-committee of twelve members, six of 
whom are appointed by the legislative assembly, 
and six by the senate. A president and vice- 
president-—called elder burgomaster and younger 

urgomaster—elected annually, represent the exe- 
cutive authority vested in the senate, The right 
of making and altering laws, and that of im- 
posing and distributing financial burdens, belongs 
solely to the legislative assembly, The budget is 
voted annually. 

The budget for the year 1862 comprised an 
income of 2,576,485 florins, or 214,7072, and an 
expenditure of 2,224,147 florins, or 185,3452, 
About one-third of the income is derived from 
customs duties, and another third from the excise. 
‘There is a state-lottery, which produces, on the 
average, 130,000 florins, or 10.8332, per annum. 
‘The cost of goverament, including army and 
police, forms more than three-fourths of the whole 
expenditure; and for educational and ecclesiastical, 
affairs, 118,492 florins, or 9,874, are set aside, The 
public debt at thecommencement of 1862 amounted. 
to 16,353,000 florins, or 1,362,7502. Very nearly 
one-half of this debt—exactly 7,868,060 Horins— 
was incurred for the establishment of railways, 
One million of florins of the capital pays no 
interest, it having been advanced, under this con- 
dition, by the bank of Frankfort, against a permis- 
sion to issue notes, 

The contribution of Frankfort to the German 
confederate army amounts to 1,119 men, nearly 
all infantry. ‘The whole of this force is raised by 
enlistment, for periods of four years and two 
months—formerly six years and two meaths— 
under the offer of a bounty of 300 florins, or 252. 
The men receive 19 kreuzer, or ‘about 64d, per 
diem, with increase of pay at the end of ten years’ 
service, It is owing to the position-of the Free 
City, as the seat of the Germanic Diet, that it hag 
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to keep a much larger armed force, in comparison 
with its population, than any other state of the 
confederation, The city has also a guard of 
burgesses, the duties of which, however, are of a 
strictly civil nature. Frankfort maintains repre- 
seutatives in most of the principal neighbouring 
states of Germany, a minister at Paris, and consuls 
in London and some of the American capitals, It 
has one vote in the full council of the German 
confederation ; and divides one in the lesser 
council, and the 17th place in the diet, with the 
other Hanse Towns. 3 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-ODER, a town of 
the Prussian dominions, prov. Brandenburg, cap. 
government of same name, cire. Lebus; on the 
Oder, about 116 ft. above the level of the Baltic, 
50 m. E. by 8, Berlin, on the railway from Berlin 
to Breslau. Pop, 36,557 in 1862, excl. of garrison 
‘of 2,304, Though no Iénger a fortress of any 
strength, the town is surrounded by walls, with 
towers and a ditch, It is well built; the streets 
are straight and broad; the houses generally 
good; and many of the public edifices handsome, 
The town communicates with one of its three 
suburbs by a wooden bridge across the Oder, It 
has a good market-piace, six Protestant churches, 
a Roman Catholic chapel, synagogue, government 
house, council-house, new post-house, gymnasium, 
high school, school of midwifery, school for neg- 
lected children, and various other schools; an 
orphan asylum, two hospitals, a workhouse, with 
a house of correction, and a theatre, A university 
established in it, in 1606, was, in 1810, removed 
to Breslau, Jt is the seat of the authorities for 
its government and circle, of a superior judicial 
tribunal for the former, and inferior courts for the 
latter and the town, a circle council, council of 
nobility (Ritterschafts-Direction), and boards of 
taxation, agriculture, and canals. Being situated 
on the high road from Berlin to Silesia, and on’ a 
navigable river communicating, by canals, with 
‘the Vistula and the Elbe, it has ‘@ considerable 
trade; though, in commercial activity, it is far 
inferior to its namesake on the Mayn, It has 
manufactures of woollen and silk fabrics, stock- 
ings, gloves, leather, earthenware, wax, and sugar ; 
with brandy distilleries and mustard-works, for 
which article it is celebrated, A good deal of 
wine is grown in its vicinity. Three large fairs 
are held here annually, in Feb., July, and Nov. 
They are attended by great numbers of merchants 
and dealers from foreign countries, as well as from 
“Germany. Besides the woollens, linens, carthen- 
ware, silks, and other articles furnished by the 
town and its vicinity, and the various raw and 
manufactured products of the Prussian and other 

" German states, very large quantities of British, 
French, Swiss, and other foreign goods, are dis- 
posed of at: these fairs, partly for the supply of the 
surrounding country, but. principally, perhaps, for 
exportation to Poland, Galicia, Russia, and Bo- 
hemia, ; 

Many of the imbabitants are employed in 
navigating the Oder and the communicating 
streams and canals to Dantzic, Warsaw, Magde- 
burg, and Hamburg. The village of Kunersdorf, 
in the vicinity of this town, has been the scene of 
one of the most sanguinary contests in modern 
times.. On the 12th of August, 1759, Frederick 
the Great attacked the entrenchments of the 
Austrians and Russians at that place; but after 
partially succeeding, and exhausting all the re- 

- gources of skill and valour, he was compelled to 
retreat with immense loss; the approach of njght 
having alone saved his army from being com- 
pletely destroyed. (See ‘thomas Carlyle’s His- 
tory of Frederick IL, called Frederick the Great, 








FRASERBURGH 
which contains a graphic aketch of the Battle of 
Kunersdorf.) 

FRANKFoRT, a town of the U- States of America, 
Kentucky, of which it is the cap., co. Franklin, on 
both sides of the Kentucky, which is here crossed 
by a bridge ; 63 m. WSW. Cincinnati. Pop. 5,560 
in 1861. The town is buried among steep hills, 
and the banks of the river are here recipitous, 
and from 400 to 500 ft. in height. Frankfort is 
well built, chiefly of stone, but many of the private 
aa well as public buildings are of fine white marble. 
The principal public edifices are the state-house, 
with a fine Ionic portico ; the penitentiary, having 
generally about 100 inmates; three churches, an” 
academy, county court-house, and several manu- 
facturing establishments, It is a place of some 
trade: steam vessels navigate the Kentucky river 
as far as this town, and at certain seasons three or 
four are kept in regular employ. 

FRASCATI (an. Tusculun), a town of Central 
Italy, comarca di Roma, 11 m, SE. Rome. Pop, 
usually about 4,300, but during summer this 
number is considerably increased by the influx of 
visitors, Tt is beautifully situated on the declivity 
ofa hill commanding an extensive view of the 
surrounding country; but except the piazza in 
which the cathedral is situated, the town is dirty 
and inconvenient, Its ruins, and the surrounding 
villas, constitute its chief attraction; but the latter 
are now falling into neglect, the present fashion of 
the Roman nobility being to pass the summer at 
Albano, The principal villas are those of Counts 
Aldobrandini, Bracciano, Falconieri, and Ruflinelli, , 
on the grounds ofwhich last are the ruins of the 
ancient Tusculum, The splendid mansion of the 
Borghese family, Monte Dragone, is now neglected 
and in a state of decay. Frascati has a public 
seminary, and numerous convents, churches, and 
public fountains. Its bishop is always one of the 
five members of the highest episcopal council. The 
ruins of Tusculum (municipium clarissimum, Cicero 
pro Fonteio, § 14.) comprise an amphitheatre, a 
theatre, an immense hall, sup; to have been 
attached to baths, fountains, &, This was one 
of the most ancient cities of Italy, its foundation 
being ascribed to Telegonus the son of Circe, It 
was strong, as well by its position as by the walls 
by which it was surrounded, portions of which 
still exist, It was, also, one of the most faithful of 
the allies of Rome; and successfully resisted an 
attack by Hannibal, The top of the hill on which 
Tusculum was built, 2,079 French ft. above the 
level of the sea, was surmounted by (a citadel, 
now wholly destroyed, Like Frascati, in modern 
times, Tusculum was crowded with the villas of 
distinguished Roman citizens, among which may 
be mentioned those of Lucullus and Micenaa, 
But the fame of all the other villas has been 
wholly eclipsed by that of Cicero, so often men- 
tioned in his works, and from which his beautiful 
ethical disquisitions, ‘entitled the Disputationes 
Tusculane, have received their hame.. ‘The 
attempts that have been made to identify the site 
of this famous villa have had but, little success, 
(Gell’s Rome, i, 453, and ii, 283 ; Cramer's Ancient 
Ttaly, ii. 44.) 

FRASERBURGH, a town ‘and sea-port, Scot- 
land, co, Aberdeen, on its NE. coast, on a slight 
eminence §. side of Kinnaird Head, a bold 
promontory, on which are an old castle and light- 
house, 120 ft, above the level of the sea at high 
water; 18 m. E. Banff, and 37 m. N. by i, 
Aberdeen, on the North of Scotland railway, Pop, 
3,101 in 1861. The town is nearly square. Most 
of the streets cross each other at right angles, A 
considerable number of new houses have beca 
built within these few years, The chief publi¢ 


FREDERIOKSHALL 
buildings are the parish church, the. epi 
chapel, and the jail, The cross, which is of 3 
hexagonal form, is reckoned a fine structure: the 
area of its base is 500 ft. There are no fewer 
than 10 schools in the parish, of which only one is 
endowed. The harbqur has been much enlarged 
and improved, partly at the expense of govern- 
‘ment, Jt embraces an area of upwards of 6 Scotch 
acres, nearly a half of which has been excavated 
along the piers and jetties. It is of easy access; 
and as it affords excellent anchorage for ships of 
every size, it has been found to be of great impor- 
tance to the shipping interest in general on this 
coast, Dried and pickled cod are exported to the 
extent of about 2.0002, sterling; grain of various 
kinds, about 12,000 qrs.; potatoes, 6,000 bolls, 

The town and harbour existed above two cen- 
turies ago, the former having been erected into a 
burgh of regality in 1613, called Fraserburgh, in 
honour of Sir Alexander Fraser of Philorth, who 
obtained the charter. ‘The same Sir Alexander 
Fraser obtained a charter from the crown, in 
for the erection and endowment of a university: 
and at the west end of the town there is an old 

* quadrangular tower of three stories, which formed 
part of a building originally intended for this 
seminary. In 1597, Mr. Charles Ferme, of the 
University of Edinburgh, was clected principal 
of this intended college; but from canses not 
explained, probably from want of funds, the plan 
was abandoned, 

FREDERICKSHALL, a marit. town of Norway, 
gov. Aagerhuus, at the intlux of a small riverinto 
the Ide-fiord, near the NE, angle of the Skagerrack ; 
67 m. SSE. Christiania, op. 5,503 in 1860, 
Frederickshall is an open town, but immediately 
above it, on a perpendicular rock, 400 ft, in height, 
‘overhanging the sea, is the strong fortress of 
Frederickstein, at the siege of which Charles XIL,, 
king of Sweden, was killed, on the 30th of Nov., 
1718, It was doubted for a while whether the 
king met his death by a ball from the fortress, or 
had been assassinated ; but there seems to be no 
good grounds for supposing that treachery had 
anything to do with the matter, Frederickshall 
spreads irregularly round the tock on which the 
castle is built; ‘it is a strange-looking little town, 
in which houses, rocks, and water are curiously 
mingled, One street is terminated by a perpen- 
dicular rock; another by a deep creek; and, as 
there are only three or four little streets in the 

- town, it has at least. the praise of being singularly 
picturesque,’ (Inglis’s Norway, p. 289.) The 
streets, though few, are wide and regular, present- 
ing many handsome houses, generally two stories 
high; all of which appear to have been built since 
the conflagration, in 1759, by which nearly the 
whole place was laid in ashes, A considerable 
trage in timber is carried on, and there are a few 
manufactures of linens, tobacco, &e. 

‘The castle of Frederickstein is one of the most 
inaccessible fortresses in Europe. The place suf- 
fered greatly by the fire alluded to above, and is 
now in a state,of great neglect. An obelisk has 
been erected on the place where Charles XII. fell. 

FREIBERG, a town of the k, of Saxony, and 
cap, of its mining district, circ, Dresden, near the 
E, arm of the Mule; 19 m. SW. Dresden, and 50 
m. SE. Leipzic, on the railway from Dresden to 
Chemnitz. Pop. 17,510 in 1861, Freiberg is an 
antent imperial city, and is still surrounded by 
old walls and a ditch; but the greater part of its 
fortifications are laid out in gardens and public 
walks. It is well built, paved, and lighted. It 
bas a cathedral, a handsome Gothic edifice, with 
arichly ornamented portal, in the Byzantine style, 
called the Golden Gate; some curiously carved 
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episcopal | stone pulpits; the tomb of Werner the geologist ; 


a chapel in which the Protestant princes of Saxony, 
from 1541 to 1694, were buried; and a remarkable 
monument with an alabaster statue of the Elector 
Maurice, who died of the wounds he received at 
the battle of Sievershausen, on the 9th of July, 
1553, when he completely defeated the army of 
the Margrave of Brandenburg. There are 7 other 
churches, one of which has a spire upwards of 210 
ft. high; and an orphan asylum. Without the 
town is the old castle of Freudenstein, now used 
as a com magazine, The rise and fall of Freiberg 
has been determined by the productiveness of its 
silver mines, to the discovery of which it owed 
its origin in the twelfth century. In the height 
of its prosperity, before the 30 years’ war, it is 
said to have had 82,000 inhabs. Its pop., together 
with the produce of its mines, has of late fallen off; 
owing to the richest vefhs being exhausted, or to 
the shafts having been driven so deep that it is 
next to impossible to drain off the water. Still, 
however, there are in the vicinity numerous mines 
of silver, copper, lead, and cobalt, employing alto- 
gether about 4,500 miners. The principal silver 
mine is called the Himmelsfiirst, that is ‘ Prince 
of Heaven,’ and is said to be the first in Europe, 
as well for the quantity of ore it furnishes, as for 
the excellence of its works, It has been wrought 
upwards of 400 years, and for 200 yielded silver to 
the annual amount of 95,000 crowns, 

The ore is smelted at the village of Halsbrucke, 
about. 3m, from Freiberg, where there are nume- 
Tous furnaces, forges, cc. and where the process 
of amalgamation is conducted on scientific prin- 
ciples, Freiberg has manufactures of gold and 
silver lace, employing. 700 hands ; a woollen cloth 
and cassimere factory, in which, besides steam- 
engines, 110 hands are employed ; manufactures 
of lace, cotton fabrics, and thread, white lead, 
litharge, vitriol, leather, copper ware, dc,; some 
extensive breweries ; and a shot foundry, the only 
one in the kingdom. It is the seat of the hig! 
board of mines(Oberbergamt), and that of foundries 
(Oberhiitsenamt), with supreme jurisdiction over 
all such establishments throughout the kingdom, 
Tt has a masium with a good library ; but its 
most celebrated establishment ia its mining aca- 
demy, founded in 1765, It owes its principal 
celebrity to Werner, appointed professor of mine~ 
ralogy in it in 1775: his eloquence and the charm. 
of his manner inspired the greatest enthusiasm 
into his pupils, and besides raising the school of 
Freiberg to the highest eminence, and attracting 
to it students from the most distant countries, 
gave a great stimulus to the science. There are now 
about 10 professors in the school of Freiberg, who 
give instruction in the working of mines and of 
metals, and in chemistry, and all the accessory 
sciences, A specified number of Saxon pupils re- 
ceive gratuitous instruction in this school, some of 
whom work as miners for a certain time each day, 
receiving higher wages than the ordinary miners, 
There is also a preparatory school to qualify pupils 
for the academy. Attached to the latter are many 
scientific collections, and among others the cele- 
brated collection of precious stones amassed by 
Werner, and bequeathed by him to the academy. 

Freiberg was long the residence of the Saxon 
princes, who bestowed on it many immunities. and 
privileges, It suffered greatly during both the 
thirty years’ and the seven years’ war. 

FREIBURG, or FRIBOURG, a canton of Swit- 
zerland, the ninth in rank in the confederation, in 
the W. part of which it is situated, between lat. 
46° 27' and 47° N. and long, 6° 45’ and 7° 22’ E.; 
having for the most part N. and E, the Bernese 
territory, and S. and W. that of Vaud. A detached 
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‘ion to the W. has for its NW. boundary the 

¢ of Neufchatel, and is here else en- 
closed by the cant. Vaud. Its greatest length N. 
and S. is about 40 m., and its breadth varies from 
8to26m, Area, 5648q.m. Pop, 105,970 in 1860, 
being 177 to the square mile. The northern part 
of the canton is almost a level plain, or at most 
only-hilly; but proceeding S. the surface becomes 
more uneven, and the S. half of the canton is co-~ 
vered with mountains, appertaining partly to the 
dura system and partly to the Bernese Alps, but 
none of their summits reach the limit of perpetual 
snow. The principal are the Dent de Brenleyre, 
7,836 ft.; the D, de Folliéran, 7,667 ft.; and M. 
Moleson, 6,572 ft, high. Nearly the whole canton 
is included in the basin of the Aar, its centre being 
traversed by the Saane, or Sarine, an affluent of 
thatriver, The Broye is the other principal stream. 
‘The chief lake is that of Morat (AMurtensee) in the 
N., through which the last-named river flows: it 
is 6 m. long by 2 m, broad, and very abundant 
in fish, particularly fine ecis, | Climate mild in the 
N., but rigorous in winter in the S, The highest 
mountains are composed principally of a coarse- 
grained limestone, containing many flints; those 
of inferior height of sandstone, “A considerable 
proportion of the land is fertile: it has about 
100,000 acres of arable land, 68,600 do. meadow, 
20,000 do. of pasture land, 700 do, vineyards; and 
the forests are supposed to comprise 34,500 acres, 
Agriculture is the chief pursuit of the inhab, in the 
N,, and cattle-rearing in the §. districts. Enough 
of corn is grown for home consumption, but the 
dairy husbandry is the most important branch of 
industry, and is in a more advanced state than in 
any other Swiss canton. The annual produce of 
cheese is estimated at 40,000 ewt., worth 1,200,000 
fr. The famous Grayére cheese, produced in the 
district, of that name, in the valley of the Sarine, 
stands decidedly at the head of the Swiss cheese, 
and is highly prized in this and other countries, 
The average produce is about 25,000 cwt. a year, 
‘The breeds of horses and black cattle are considered 
the best in the confederation, and large markets 
for the sale of both are held at Romont, Bulle, and 
Freiburg. Gardens, orchards, vineyards, &c. are 
most numerous in the N, Tobacco, oleaginous 
plants, hemp, flax, &c. are grown, but in no great. 
quantities. The produce of timber is important. 
‘Turf is procured in,many places, coal only in the 
S,, and to an inconsiderable amount. There is a 
glass factory at Semsales, employing 150 work- 
men. The other principal manufactures are those 
of straw hats, leather, and paper, but they are 
quite insignificant. The chief article of export 
besides cheese is timber to France, from which 
about 22,000 or 23,000 cwt. of salt are imported 
yearly. The people generally are in comfortable 
circumstances, The public roads, which were for- 
merly very bad, have been of late years greatly 
improved, and the great line of railway from Berne 
to Geneva is running right through the canton. 
Freiburg is divided into 13 circles or distr. Chief 
towns, Freiburg, the cap., Morat, Gruyéres, Es- 
tavayer, Bulle, and Romont; but, except the first, 
none has 1,500 inhab, Seven-eighths of the pop. 
are Rom, Cath.; the Protestants, about 8,400, re- 
side chiefly in the district of Morat. German is 
spoken in the NE., and a dialect of Romansche or 
Italian’in the $.; but French is the language most. 
universally employed in the canton, and has been 
adopted as that of all state proceedings. Since 
1830, the government has been wholly democratic, 
It consists of a great and petty council; the former, 
which has the sole legislative power, consists of 
86 members, or about one for every thousand of 
“the inhab,: all males above 25 years of age, not 
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servants or subject to foreign powers, have the" 
night to vote in the appointment of the electors of" 
the central body. The petty or executive council 
is composed of 13 members chosen by the legisla- 
tive body, who also appoint for life the 13 judges 
of the supreme court of appeal, The great council 
is presided over by an Avoyer, who holda office for « 
two years only; while the council itself exists for 
nine years, Each circle has its own local council, 
a governor called an Oberamtmann, and a court of 
justice with appeal to that in the cap, Personal 
freedom, the privilege of petitioning, and the abo- 
lition of feudal rights, haye been guaranteed ; as 
also the liberty of the press, Education in this 
cant. was formerly, and to a great extent is still 
in a lower state than in many others. The places 
for superior instruction are chiefly in the town of 
Freiburg (which see), and the Protestant college 
at Morat. 

Freiburg furnishes a contingent of 1,240 men to 
the army of the Swiss confederation; and contri- 
-butes 18,600 francs annually to its expenditure. 
Besides the above contingent, and an equally nu- 
merous corps de reserve, there is a militia of all the 
male pop. between 16 or 20 and 45 or 60, The 
total public revenue in 1862 amounted to 1,204,240 
francs, and the expenditure, in the same year, to 
1,168,789 francs. The canton, at the same period, 
had a debt of 3,386,400 francs, Before the 11th 
century this territory formed a part of the kingdom 
of Burgundy, but afterwards belonged to the dukes 
of Zehringen, and other feudal nobles, Its his~ 
tory, after the 15th century, is for the most part 
that of its cap. 

FREIBURG, or Frisoure, a town of Switzerland, 
cap. of the above canton, on both sides the Sarine, ; 
15 m, SW. Bern, and 32 m, NE. Lausanne, on the | 
railway from Bern to Lausanne and Geneva. Pop, °; 
10,454 in 1860, Few towns in Europe are as sin- © 
gularly situated as Freiburg. It is naturally di- 
vided into the Upper and Lower town; the former ~ 
built on the summits of a succession of rocky hills, . 


and the latter in the narrow valley of the Sarin 
which is here crossed by two bridges of wood, an 
one of stone. The upper town is the principal. “‘ 


Many of its houses stand on the very edge of the 
precipice overhanging the river; and their quaint 
architecture, the long line of embattled walls 
stretching up hill and down dale, varied by the 
chain of feudal watch-towers and gateways of the ' 
ancient fortifications, which still exist in a perfect 

state, together with the singular and romantic ‘ 
features of the gorge of the Sarine, give the distant 
view of the town an aspect different from that of 
any other in Europe, which is at once imposing 
and highly picturesque. The great glory of the 
town is its iron suspension bridge, one of the longest 
and finest in Europe. It is erected across the‘ 
ravine through which the river flows, and is‘ 
905 ft. in length, 28 ft, in breadth, and 174 ft, in* 
elevation ; being more than one-third longer, and 

nearly as much higher, then the Menai Bridge + 
between Anglesea and Carnarvonshire, The * 
materials of which it is composed are almost ® 
exclusively Swiss. It was completed in three ‘ 
years, at an expense of about 25,0001, under M, 
Chaley, an engineer of Lyons; and was thrown 
open fo the public in 1834. Freiburg has 9 con- 
vents, and 4 churches, besides numerous chapels, 
The principal church, that of St. Nicholas, is a 
rather handsome Gothic edifice, with a spire ele- 
vated 376 ft, being the highest in Switzerland. 
It has some curious bas-reliefs and paintings; 
and an organ with 7,800 pipes, reckoned one of 
the finest on the continent. The Jesuits have a 
monastery at Freiburg, founded in 1584, It. was. 
suppressed previously to 1818, when it was rex: 
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‘stored by. a decree of the great council: of the 
ganton, It supported, for a time, 60 ‘fathers,’ 
and had attached to it a college, in which be- 
tween 300 and 400 pupils were educated, mostly 
ge aoe French and German R, Catholic 
families. The college was suppressed in 1847, 
after the Sonderbund war, and notwithstanding 
many efforts to that effect, has not since been 
re-opened. The extensive buildings belonging 
to the college occupy the highest site of the town, 
and tower over all other houses, The remainit 
objects most worthy of notice are the town-hall, 
on the site of an ancient castle of the dukes of 
Zebringen, the hospital, orphan asylum, work- 
house, house of correction, some public baths, 
several public libraries, and several learned s0- 
cieties, Freiburg is the seat of government, and 
of the court of appeal for the canton, and the 
residence of the R, Cath, bishop of Lausanne and 
Geneva, It has a few manufactories of straw 
hats, porcelain, tobacco, chicory, paper, hats, and 
musical instruments, and dyeing houses, tanneries, 
and breweries. Most of its pop. are Catholics: 
and it is a singular circumstance that the inhab. 
of the upper town speak French, while those of 
the lower speak German; and many understand 
only one of those languages. The upper town 
was founded, in 1175, by Duke Berchtold of 
2ebringen; the lower town had existed pre- 
viously, In 1277 Freiburg fell into the possession 
of Rodolph of Hapsburg ; but in 1450 it became 
a.free city of the empire, The Duke of Savoy 
S0on afterwards constituted himself its protector ; 
but the Freiburgers having distinguished them- 
selves in the contest against Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy, the city and its territory were reccived 
into the Swiss Confederation in 1481. In 1476, 
a celebrated Swiss diet sat within the walls of 
Freiburg, and in “1803 another, the latter being 
, that at Which the French Act of Mediation was 
5 seeped. 
FREJUS (an. Forum Julii), a town of France, 
dep. Var, cap. cant., in a spacious plain, I m. from 
| the Mediterranean, and 15m. SK. Draguignan, on 
the railway from Marseilles to Nice. Pop, 2,887 
: in 1861, | The town offers contrasts painfully with 
its ancient condition, Formerly it was a league 
in circ.” was surrounded by strong walls flanked 
with towers, and had 40,00 inhab, Its amphi- 
theatre, the outer circ, of which is 2183 ft., still 
exists in a ruined state. Its port, which was 
under its walls, and communicated with the sea 
by means of a canal 14 m. in length, was bor- 
dered by fine quays, the traces of which still 
exist; as well as part of a lighthouse, and a 
large triumphal arch, which formed the entrance 
from the port into the town. The sites of the port 
and canal are now occupied by gardens. ‘The 
town and port were formerly supplied with water 
from the river Siagne, by means of a fine aque- 
duct, 18§ m. in tength: this noble work is in 
great, part destroyed. Frejus has a church and 
episcopal palace, both of which are of Gothic 
architecture, bat in part constructed of the ma- 
terials of Roxgan edifices, The chapel of the bap- 
tistery is an octagonal building, ornamented with 
eight ancient Corinthian columns. Numerous 
other remains of antiquity may be seen in the 
neighbourhood. It has aseminary and a hospital, 
both modern and handsome buildings. Frejus is 
the seat: of a bishopric, and of a chamber of com- 
merce; it has some bottle-cork factories, and 
water-works for sawing timber; but its trade is 
how next to nothing, and its ancient fleets have 
dwindled down to a few boats, 
This town was a place of importance in the 
ha? of Julius Cesar, who gave it his own name. 
‘oy IE. 
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Augustus sent thither the 260 taken from 
Antony at the battle of Ace ae Forum 
Julit a naval station of importance, and planted 
in it a colony of soldiers of the 8th legion. 
Agrippa further devoted his endeavours to in- 
crease the prosperity of the town, Its strong 
fortifications protected it for a considerable period. 
against the barbarians; but about the year 940 
‘it was destroyed by the Saracens, nor has it since 
recovered so much as the shadow of its former 
Prosperity. AtSt. Raphael, alittle fishing village 
about 14m, from Frejus, Napoleon disembarked 
on his return from Egypt, in 1799, and again 
embarked for Elbs in 1814. 

Frejus was the birthplace in antiquity of Julius 
Agricola, C. Gallus the poet, and Roscius the 
actor; and in modern times of the Abbé Sieyes, 

FREYBURG, or FREIBOURG, & city of the 
grand duchy of Baden, circ. Upper Rhine, of 
which it is the cap., on the Dreysam, a tributary 
of the Rhine, within the skirts of the Black 
Forest, and at the entrance of the Hoilenthal, 
714 SSW. Carlsruhe, and 32 m, NNE. Basle, 
on the railway from Frankfort ©. M. to Basle. 
Pop. 16,883 in 1861, The town was originally 
fortified by its founder ; but its fortifications were 
levelied by the French in 1754, and their place is 
now occupied by fine publie walks and vineyards, 
from which excellent wine is ubtained. “It is 
generally well-built and lighted, contains several 
good squares, and has numerous public edificea, 
The principal of the latter is the minster or cathe- 
dral, one of the most perfect Gothic buildings in 
Germany, and remarkable alike for the delicate 
symmetry of its proportions, and the good taste of 
its decorations. It was began by Conrad of 
Zehringen in the 12th, but not completed till 
towards the end of the ensuing century. The 
whole edifice is built of red sandstone. ‘The W. 
front, with a magnificent portal, and the tower 
and spire, 380 ft. high, which surmount it, were 
the work of the celebrated Erwin of Steinbach, 
the architect of Strasburg cathedral.. The spire 
is of the finest openwork tracery, all of stone, and 
of extreme boldness aa well as lightness. The 
minster contains statues of Berchtold V, and the 
other dukes of Zechringen, who were buried in it; 
several tombs worthy of notice; a remarkable 
piece of sculpture of the Lord's Supper, by an. 
artist of the 16th century ; paintings by B, Grin, 
a fumous artist, also of the 16th century ; and 
some stained glass windows of great beauty. 
The university, founded in 1454, is in a very 
flourishing state; it has about 600 students, their 
number having, for several years past, been on 
the increase. It is particularly famous as a school 
of theology, having united with it the high Rom, 
Cath, seminary of the grand duchy, removed 
thither from Mersburg, ‘The university possesses 
a good deal of landed property in Wiirtemberg, 
Baden, and Switzerland ; besides which it enjoys 
considerable government grants. It has a library 
with upwards of 100,000 vols,, a eabinet of nat. 
history, museum, fine collection of philosophical 
instruments, chemical laboratory, anatomical 
theatre, school for clinical instruction, and a 
botanic garden. In the church of the university 
there are several paintings by Holbein. Frey- 
burg bas 2 grand-ducal and an archiepis 
palace, 3 hospitals, a custom-house, a ven le 
old Gothic building ; a new archiepiscopal se~ 
minary and church, a Lutheran_church, new 
museum, town-hall, theatre, house of correction, 
foundling and orphan asylums, many other bene- 
volent institutions, a gymnasium, an Industrie- . 
garten, or school of forest and garden ‘economy ; 
Herder’s institute of arts, for copper-plate oe 
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ing, and printing, and lithography ; a geographi- 
cal institute, teachers’ seminary, school for girls 
kept by Ursuline nuns, and a great number of 
general and primary schools, In the centre 
of the square called the fish-market, is a fountain 
suymounted by a statue of the founder of the 
city, Duke Berchtold III. of Zehringen. Frey- 
burg is the seat of an archbishopric, with juris- 
diction over the, whole of the grand-duchy, and 
the bishoprics of Mayence, Fulda, Rothenburg, and 
Limburg; of an aulic court, and the superior 
courts of law, and government offices for the circle 
of the Upper Rhine. Its chief sources of pros 
perity are its university and ether public estab- 
Jishments ; but it has also manufactures of chicory, 
soap, starch, leather, tobacco, bells and other 
metallic articles, good musical and surgical in- 
struments, earthenware, besides several paper- 
mills and dyeing-houses, In its vicinity are the 
fine garilens of Ludwigshohe, the rains of the 
castle of Zehringen, and many other spots ad- 
mired for their picturesque beauty. Freyburg 
was founded in 1118, by Duke Berchtold ILI; 
it was long the cap, of the landgraviate of Breis- 
gan; belonged successively to the house of 
Austria and the Duke of Modena; and was finally 
ceded to Baden by the treaty of Presburg. 
FRIESLAND, a proy. of Holland ; which see. 
FRIGENTO, or FRICENTO, a town of South- 
ern Ialy, prov, Avellino, 17 m. ENE, Avellino, 
Pop. 8,658 in 1861, The town has a fine cathe- 
dral, containing some excellent paintings. Its 
inhab, subsist by the sale of sheep, hogs, and 
corn, Frigento is said by some antiquaries to 
occupy the site of the ancient Frequentwm, and 
by others that, of Aculanum, besieged by Sulla 
during the civil wars; but the probability is that 
it is different irom either, Near it a valley, 
jupposed, apparently on good grounds, to 
Nuoutical’ with the Amsanctl valles of Virgil. It 
js narrow, and is pressed in on both sides by high 
ridges thickly covered with copses of oak. The 
bottom of the del] is bare and anid, In the lowest 
part, and close under one of the hills, is an oval 
pool, not 50 ft, in diameter, the water in which 
Doils, and spouts up in jets d’eau, at irregular in- 
: tervals, to a height of several fect, with a hissing 
noise, accompanied “by strong sulphurous and 
mephitic exhalations, 
It was through this orifice that the fury Alecto 
< descended to Tartarus, and the appearance of the 
plece perfectly corresponds with the admirable 
description given by Virgil — 
< Bet locus, Italie in medio sub montibus altis, 
Nobilis, et fama multis memoratus in oris, 
Amsancti valies ; densis hunc frondibus atrom 
Urget utrimque Intus nemoris, medioque fragosus 
Dat sonitum saxis et torto vertice torrens. 
Hic specus horrendum, et sevi spiracula Ditis, 
‘Monstrantur, ruptoque ingens Acheronte vorago 
‘Pestiferas aperit.fauces.’ 
ineid vil. line 563. 


+ FROME, or FROME-SELWOOD, a parl. bor., 
town, and par. of England, co, Somerset, hund. 
Frome, near the W. border of the co.; 11 m. 8, by 
iE, Bath, and 115} m. W, London by Great 
Western railway. Pop. of park. bor. 9,522, and 
of par, 11,200 in 1861, Frome is situated on an 
irregular acelivity rising abruptly from the Frome, 
or stream whence it derives its name, and which 
is here crossed by a bridge of five arches, The 
principal street contains many well-built houses, 
and a good modern market-place ; between thirty 
‘and forty other streets; mostly yery narrow and 
irregular, being connected with it on either side, 
ft is paved, Hiphted, and amply supplied with 
water. The church, dedicated to St. John, is a 
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spacious strneture in the later Gothic style, with 
a towér and fine octagonal spire 126 ft, in height, 
has four ancient chapels, and many interesting 
monuments; it was restored in 1863, There arg 
three other churches, and six dissenting chapels. 
‘There are also asylums for the maintenance, edu- 
cation, and apprenticing forty poor girls ; an 
almshouse for twenty poor men, in a substantial 
quadrangular building erected in 1790, and en- 
dowed with funded property of 8002, a year; a free 
grammar school, founded in the reign of Edward 
VI.; a charity school, in which thirty-seven boys 
are clothed and educated for four years, and then 
apprenticed; an almshouse for thirty-one old 
women, founded at the same period as the charity 
school (Edw. IV.), and connected with the same 
endowment, There is also a national sehool for 
200 boys and 150 girls; and several large Sun- 
day schools. The chief market, Wednesday; a 
smaller one, Saturday. Fairs, chiefly for cattle and 
cheese, Feb, 24 and Nov. 25. The woollen manu- 
facture is the ancient staple of the town, and fur- 
nishes the chief employment of the pop. ‘The 
goods consist chiefly of the finer kinds of broad- 
cloth and kerseymeres, Cards for dressing wool 
are also manufactured, though to a much less ex~ 
tent than formerly, when it supplied them to a 
great part of the kingdom, There is a canal 
hence to Stalbridge, with a branch to Wells and 
Bradford, The Reform Act conferred, for the first 
time, on Frome the privilege of sending one mem, 
to the H. of C. The limits of the parl. bor. com- 
prise a nearly syuare space, extending about 1m, 
each way. Registered electors 899 in 1862. The 
neighbourhood is fertile and picturesque, and con- 
tains many old family mansions, Frome has long 
been celebrated for its excellent ale. ‘Iwo courts- 
leet are held, one by the Marquis of Bath, the 
other by the Earl of Cork, lords of the manor. 
Petty sessions for the division arg also held in the 


town, 

FROSINONE (an, Frusino), a town of South- 
ern Italy, prov. of same name, at the foot of a 
high hill near the Cosa, and on the upper road 
between Rome and Naples; 47} m. ESE, the 
former city. Pop. 7,860°in 1858. ‘The town is 
very ii-built, but has many churches and con- 
yents; is the seat of a bishopric, and the residence 
of a card, delegate, It has an annual fair, which 
begins at Whitsuntide, and lasts twenty days. 
Being near thie confines of the former Neapolit 
territory, its neighbourhood is infamous for bri- 
gandage; to repress which a criminal tribunal, 
established in it, offers a reward for the heads of 
brigands. 

FUERTE (EJ), an inland city of Mexico, state 
of Sonora, of which it is the cap.; on a river of 
the same name, 350 m, NW, by W, Durango, and 
770 m. NW. Mexico. Pop. estim, at 4,500 in 
1862. The town was originally a military station, 
established by the Spaniards in their progress to- 
wards the N, It is now a commercial depét for 
goods passing to and from the port of Guaymas; 
and the seat of the governor, and supreme tribimal 
of justice, Its importance is wholly due to these 
circumstances, its local position being far from 
favourable. It stands on the N, ridge of a vast 
sandy plain, destitute of vegetation, except in the 
rainy season, or in spots whicre the vicinity of the 
mountains, or the confluence of two large streams, © 
ensure a supply of water; added to which the heat 
in summer is almest insupportable. 

FULDA, a town of W. Germany, cap. prov. 
Fulda, G. D. Hesse-Cassel, on the river of same 
name, which is here crossed by a handsome stone 
bridge, 62 m. SSE. Cassel, and 56 m. NE. Frank- 
fort-on-the-Mayn, on the railway from Fravkfort 
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‘fo Eisenach. Pop. 10,112 in 1861, It isa pretty 

+ town in a very agreeable situation; has some! 
good. streets, gnd several squares; of the latter, 
that in which the cathedral stands is the princi- 
pal, and is ornamented with two obclisks upwards 
of 46 ft. high. The cathedral is an elegant edi- 
‘fee, about 335 ft. long, by 213 ft. in breadth ; it 
has @ tower 190 ft., and a handsome cupola 180 ft. 
high, the latter raised upon 16 Ionic columns; a 
high altar and 15 others, 2 organs, the largest. of 
which ig one of the finest in Germany, and the 
tomb of St. Boniface. There are thfee other Rom. 
Cath. churches, a Lutheran church, and some 
other places of worship, a bishop’s palace and 
garden, a Franciscan monastery, Benedictine con- 
vent, Rom, Cath, seminary, public library, gym- 
nasiam, lyccum, school of industry, and’ many 
other schools; several hospitals, an orphan asy~ 
lum, various benevolent iustitutions, an arsenal, 
house of correction, and workhouse, Fulda is the 
residence of a R. Cath, bishop, with supreme 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction throughout Hesse-Cas- 
sel; and is the seat of the superior judicial court 
of the prov. It has factories of stockings, linen 
and woollen fabrics, tobacco, and leather; dye- 
houses, and wax bleaching and saltpetre works, 
About a league S, of the town is Adolphsek, or 
the ‘Pheasantry,’ a country seat formerly be- 
longing to the prince-bishops of Fulda, 

FUNCHAL, a town of Madeira, which see, 

FUNEN, or FYEN, an island of the Da 
archipelago, the next in size after Zealand, lying 
between it and continental Denmark; separated 
from the former by the Great, and from the latter 
by the Little Belt. It extends between Jat 55° 2’ 
and 55° 38’ N., and Tong. 9° 42’ and 10° 53’ K, 
Length, NE..to SW., 50m. Area, 1,187 sq. m. 
Pop. 196,811 in 1838. The surface is generally 
undulating; there are a few hills in- the S., 
but they rise to no considerable height. The 
shores are very much indented; and in the NE. 
the Odensee-fiord extends inland for several 
miles, The chief river is that of Odensee, which 
runs through the centre of the island; rivulets, 
Takes, and marshes numerous. Climate humid 
and variable ; soil very productive. ‘ Funen pre- 
sents a less agreeable prospect than Zealand, 

, owing not to its mure scanty fertility, but to the 
greater paucity of trees, The crops seem equally 
abundant, and the flocks equally numerous; and, 
indeed, Funen is more an exporting country than 
Zealand, in both corn and cattle.’ (Inglis, X 
way, 327-328.) Barley, oats, buckwheat, rye, au 
vegetables are grown in quantitics much beyond 
those required for home consumption; flax and 
hemp are largely cultivated, and orchards are 
numerous. ‘The honey is very superior, and an 
atticle of considerable export, ‘Turf, clay, and 
chalk are the only Jmineral products of value. 
There are a few manufactures of woollen and 
linen fabrics, and many domestic ones of stock- 
ings, and other articles. Besides corn, catile, 
horses, and honey, the chief exports are fruit, 
Jard, butter, leather, sulted meat, and some manu- 
factured goods; the trade is brisk, and chiefly 
with Norway and Sweden. Funen, together with 
the islands of Langeland, Taasing, &c., forms a 
prov. of Denmark, Chicf towns, Odensee, the 
“ap. Svendborg, and Nycborg, 

FUNFKIRCHEN (Hung. Pees), one of the 
most an, towns of Hungary, co. Baranya, of which 
itis the cap., on the declivity of a hill in a rich 
country, 404 m, SSW. Buda, and 40 m. NW, by 

iN. Esseck.” Pop. 17,447 in 1857, ‘The town, be- 
¢videa the cathedral, which is the oldest religious 

tetifice in Hungary, and occupies the site of a 

Roman fortress, has six churches, and several | 
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convents. There are also numerous remains of 
mosques, baths, and other Turkish edifices, Fiinf- 
kirchen having been in the possession of the Turks 
from 1543 to 1686. This town is the residence of 
a Rom, Cath. bishop, and has a seminary for the 
R. Cath, clergy, a gymnasium, normal and mili- 
tary schools, @ library, anda cabinet of coins. Tt 
has also manufactures of woollen eloths, flannels, 
leather, and tobacco, and a considerable trade, prin- 
cipally in wine, tobacco, and gall-nuts, the produces 
of theadjacent country. The.town isnoted for warm. 
mineral baths, and about 7 m, distant from it is a 
remarkable stalactite cavern, 

FURRUCKABAD, a distr. of Hindostan, prov. 
Agra, presid. Bengal, almost wholly included in 
the Deab; between lat, 27° and 28°N,, and long. 
78° 40’ and 79° 40’ E.; having N. the districts of 
Moradabad and Bareily, E. the dom. of Oude and 
the distr. of Cawnpore, and S. and W. those of 
Etawah and Alighur, Area, 1,850 sq.m. The 
distr. suffered greatly from the anarchy that pre~ 
vailed in this part. of India before the British rule 
was established. . 

Furreckanap (Farakhabad, a happy resi- 
dence), an inland city of Hindostan, prov. Agra, 
cap. of the above district, near the S. bank of the 
Ganges, 82m, ENE. Agra, 156m, NW. Allahabad, 
and 80m. WNW. Lucknow. Pop, estim. at 60,000. 
'Vhe city is considered the chief commercial ems 
porium of the ceded and conquered provinces, and 
issaid to be the common resort of needy and disso-- 
lute characters from the rest of Hindostan, It is sur- , 
rounded by a wall, kept in tolerable repair ; streets 
in parts wide, and many of the open spots and. 
buildings shaded by trees; but, excepting in the 
principal thoroughfares, most of the houses are of 
mud. Here, in 1805, Lord Lake surprised and ob- 
tained a decisive victory over Holkar’s cavalry. 

FURTH, a town of Bavaria, circ, Middle-Fran- 
conia, on the Regnitz, 20 m. NE. Anspach, on the 
railway from Nurnberg to Wiirzburg. Pop. 19,123 
in 1861. The town is irregularly built, but con- 
tains many good houses ; is the seat of a town and 
district judicial tribunal, and has two Lutheran 
churches, a Rom. Cath. church, several syna- 
gogues, Latin and numerous other schools, besides 
schools of industry, arts and trades. The Jews, 
who are interdicted from settling in Nuremberg, 
enjoy iu Furth privileges denied them elsewhere 
on the Continent; they have here a separate court 
of justice, a Hebrew college, and two printing 
presses, exclusively devoted to Hebrew publica- 
tions, It is principally owing to their exertions 
that Furth has becume, next te Nuremberg, the 
principal manufacturing town in the Bavarian 
dominion, Jt has numerous factories of mirrors, 
ehbandelicrs, lacquered ware, spectacles, lead pen- 
cils, tobaceo, gold and silver wire, gold leaf, turned 
brass, wood, horn, and bone wares, stockings and 
other woollen and cotton fabrics, leather, liqueurs, 
coloured paper, buttons, toys, trinkets, and pipes, 
‘These articles are exported principally to N. and 
§. America. the Levant, Holland, Spain, Italy, N. 
Germany, Denmark, and Sweden. Besides the 
foregoing, thereisa considerable trade in other kinds 
of produce; and a large fair is annually held here, 
The first railroad for steam carriages in Germany 
was completed in 1835-36, between this town and 
Nuremberg, a distance of 44m, About half way 
between the two towns, the canal which connects 
the Danube with the Rhine, is carried over the 
railway. Furth is first mentioned early in the 
10th century. Gustavus Adolphus was defeated 
in 1632, in an attempt to carry the entrenchments 
of Wallenstein, in the neighbourhood of this city, 
It was not till 1818 that Furth obtained its mu- 
nicipal rights, : 
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FUTTEGHUR (Fataghur, the fort of victory), 
an inl, town of Hindostan, prov. Agra, on the W. 
bank of the Ganges, 8 m. E. Furruckabad; lat, 
27° 21’ N,, long, 79° 80’ E. It is a British mili- 
tary station, and the residence of the civil 
anthorities of the Furruckabad collectorate, as well 
as of several European merchants. Most of the 
houses are built with mud walls, and a mud fort 
has been erected for the protection of the arsenal. 
The cantonments possess an elegant theatre. A 
government mint has been established here, 


Tents of a superior kind are manufactured in| 


Futteghur, 
FUTYEHPOOR, a large inland town of Hindos- 
tan, prov. Allahabad, cap. distr, of same name, 


GAINSBOROUGH 
vicinity, it is surrounded with tombs, and on ong 
side of it is a large endowed serai, or hotel for the 
gtatuitous accommodation of travellers. a 

FUTTIPOOR SIKRA, an inland town of Hint 
dostan, prov. Agra, on the British frontier, 19 m, 
WSW. Agra ; lat. 26° 6’ N., long, 77° 34’ E. This 
town was the favourite residence of the emperor 
Achar, who built a stone wall of great extent, with 
battlements and towers round it, the area within 
which appears never to have been filled up. The 
town, which is but small, is built of stone. It 
contains the spacious and tolerably entire remains 
of Acbar’s palace, the tombs ‘of several of his 
family, and of some Mohammedan saints and 
Statesmen, 





on the high road fom Bengal to the upper pro- 
vinces ; 60 m. NW, Allahabad, on the railway from 
Allahabad to Delhi: lat, 25° 56' N., long. 80° 45’ 
E, Some years since it appeared prosperons, ant 
contained, besides several good houses, a recently 
built and elegant mosque. Like most towns in its 





FYZABAD (a beautiful residence), an inland 
town of Hindostan, prov. Oude, of which it was 
‘formerly the cap., on the S. bank of the river 
; Kalee; 60 m, E. Lucknow. It is still large and 
: populous ; it contains the remains of a fortress, and 
‘of the palace of Shuja ul Dowlah, 


G. 


GrAETA (an, Cateta), 2 fortified sea-port town of 
Southern Italy, prov. Caserta, cap. distr. and 
cant,, at the extremity of a peninsula, on the W. 
shore of Italy, forming the NW. boundary of the 
ulf to which it gives name ; 4m. SSW, Mgla-di- 
saéta, 41m, NW. Naples, and 72 m. SE. Rome. 
Pop. 16,344 in 1861, The town is regarded as one 
of the keys of Southern Italy, being strong from 
its position, and defended by walls flanked with 
bastions and redoubts, and by a square castle’ 
situated on a rock, Its suburbs are touch more 
extensive than the town itself, 

Gaéta is irregularly built; its streets are narrow 
and steep; those in the city are, however, greatly 
inferior to those in the suburbs. It has a cathe- 
dral with a fine tower, the construction of which 


is attributed to the emperor Frederick Barbarossa; | 


nine other churches, several convents, a public 
seminary, a hospital, and a foundling asylum, 
On the isthmus connecting the citadel with the 
mainland stands the Torre d’ Orlando, originally 
the tomb of Plancus; and near the suburb of Cas- 
tellone is the Tower of Cicero, Its port, which 
has 7 fath, water, though not the largest, is one of 
the safest and best in Italy. ‘This city is the seat 
of a bishopric, under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the pope. It is the centre of a con- 
siderable trade. [ts neighbourhood is extremely 
beautiful, and covered with villas and country 
houses, 
Caieta is very ancient. Virgil says it derived 
its name from the nurse of Aineas buried in its— 
“Tu quoque littoribus nostris, Aineia nntrix, 
Aiternam moriens famam, Caieta, dedisti.” 
#neid vii. 1, 
It became the residence of many opulent pa- 
trician families of Rome; and Cicero was put to 
death, by order of Antony, in its immediate vi- 
cinity. After the fall of the Western empire, it 
had a republican form of government, at the head 
of which, however, was placed a duke, acknow- 
ledgittg the temporal supremacy of the pope. It 
coined its own money till 1191; in 1435, it was 
taken by Alphonso V. of Aragon; and since then 
has belonged to the crown of Naples. In modern 
times it has been repeatedly besieged; the last 
siege of any great note was in 1806, when it fell 





. into the hands of the French, It, however, held » 


out against the Austrians for some time, both in 


1815 and 1821, and withstood during a few weeks 
the troops under General Garibaldi, who besieged 
it in November, 1860, when the last king of Naples 
had taken refuge in the fortress, 

GAILLAC, a town of France, dép. Tarn, cap. 
arrond., on the Tarn, 12 m, SSW. Alby, Pop. 
7,834 m 1861, The town is ill built, but has been 
of late considerably improved, and is well lighted, 
It has extensive suburbs, a tribunal of primary 
jurisdiction, a communal college, a society of agri- 
culture, two hospitals, and a small theatre. ‘Vis 
the seat of a sub-prefecture ; and has manufactures 
of wine casks, hats, leather, and brandy ; besides 
dyeing houses, and docks for building boats, Its 
neighbourhood produces some very good, strong- 
} bodied, deep-coloured witres, which are said to beat 
sea-voyages well. These wines constitute the 
Paneipal exports of Gaillac. 

GAINSBOROUGH, a market-town, river port, 
; and par. of England, co. Lincoln, wap. Corringham 
|in Lindsay, on the Trent, about 21 m. from its 
! embouchure, in the estu: of the Humber; 15 
im. NW, Lincoln, 117 m. N, by W. London by 
| road, and 1554 m. by London and North Western 
railway. Pop, 6,320 in 1861. The town, consist~ 
| ing chiefly of one long street, running parallel with 
the river, is clean, well-paved, and sufficiently 
‘lighted. |The church is a modern building, erected 
iby the inhab. in 1748; the living, a vicarage 
| attached to one of the stalls in Lincoln cathedral, 
| There are also severa] places of worship for dis- 
senters of various denominations. ‘The town-hall, 
which is used also as an assembly-room, is a con- 
venient brick building ; the lower part is used as 
a gaol, and for shops, There is a small theatre. 
| The bridge over the Trent, at the N, extremity of 
‘the town, built in 1791, is of stone, with three 
elliptical arches. At the NW. end of the town 
‘stands a very singular building, known as the Old 
i Hall, and is said to have been a palace of John of ; 
| Gaunt ; but its appearance shows it to be of later 
‘date, It is composed of oak timber framing, and 
| forms three sides of a quadrangle, the N. side of 
which was a chapel: gardens were formerly ~ 
attached, and a moat surrounded it, About 4 m. 
S. from the town, on the bank of the river, are the ' 
Castle hills, mounds supposed to have been erected ® 
during the civil wars under Charles I. The tide j 
| soends the Trent as far as Gainsborough, which - 
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being reached by vessels of from 150 to 200 tons; 
has aconsiderable coasting and some foreign trade: 
« aud it possesses means of communicating with the 
interior by the Chesterfield and Fossdyke canals, 
The shipping belonging to the port consisted, on 
the ist of Jan. 1864, of 11 sailing vessels under 50, 
and of 2 sailing vessels above 50 tons; besides 10 
Steamers of a total burden of 599 tons, The 
customs duties received here were to the amount 
of 11,6972, in 1859; of 11,1582 in 1861; and of 
9,8642 in 1863, Vessels of considerable burden 
have been built here. Markets on Tuesday, and 
fairs for cattle and toys on Easter Tuesday and 
October 20, 
ishop Patrick, the well-known commentator on 
the Bible, 
GALACZ, or GALATZ, a town of Moldavia, on 
the N. bank of the Danube, between the confluence 
of the Sereth and the Pruth with that river, 80 
m. W, its Soulineh mouth; lat, 45° 24’ N., long. 
28° EL Pop, estimated at between 75,000 and 
80,000. The town, especially the older ‘parts, is 
ill-built and filthy. «Picture to yourself,’ says a 
French traveller, M. St. Marc, Girardin, “upon an 
eminence sloping rapidly to the waterside, a con- 
fused cluster of wooden huts, intersected by irre- 
gular streets, paved with trunks of trees, placed 
irom one side to the other; when it is fine weather 
a tremendous dust,—converted by rain into deep 
mud, Imagine these cabins, dark and sombre 
within; and without, filthy with mad; a sorry 
caravansery by way of inn, with apartments almost 
without furniture, and as full of dust as the streets ; 
not the least appearance of order, cleanliness, or 
arrangement; a town constructed like an encam: 
ment—such is Old Galacz.’ The houses are built 
of unpainted wood, and roofed with the same 
material Most of them are limited to a single 
ticor, with a front open towards the street; and 
goods exposed for sale are spread out on the 
ground, But considerable improvements have 
latterly been effected in all parts of the town; and, 
within the last few years, a new and superior town 
has begun to grow up by’ the side of the former. 
It is seated on a hill which overlooks the Danube. 
The houses, two stories high, tiled and white- 
washed and furnished in good style, are occupied 
by the richer class of merchants, and by the consuls 
and other publiz functionaries resident in the place, 
About 1,000 of the inhabs. of Galacz are said to be 
immigrants from the Ionian Islands. It has, also, 
a considerable number of Jews and Armenians, 
Hitherto, however, the Sreater part of its trade 
has been carried on by Greek merchants; but 
latterly many English and other foreign houses 
have been established in it. 

Galacz has of late years, or since the opening of 
the trade of the Danube in 1829, become an im- 
portant emporium. It is the Principal port of 
Moldavia, and along with Ibraila or Brahilow (see 
Brantow), about 12 m. farther up the river, is the 
chief entrepét of the vast countries traversed by 
the Danube from Hungary to the Black Sea, Its 
great articles of export are wheat and Indian corn, 
tye, tallow, wool, butter, timber, staves, hides, 
wax, wine, and skins; the principal imports being 
olive and other oils, manufactured goods, hardware, 
vand colonial produce. Galatz has also some 
manufactories, among which a large soap and 
candle factory, an establishment for i 
meat, and a large steam flour mill, Galatz is the 
shipping port for almost all the merchandize 
which enters the principalities by sea, The wheat, 
shipped here is superior to that of Ibraila, Sub- 
joined isa table showing the quantities and value 
of the principal articles exported from in 
the year 1860 -—. 
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Articles ‘Quantitice Vatu 
£ 
Wheat .  .  .Qrs.f 151,630 242,608 
Bye se oy ee 38,270 34443 
Barley ote 6,697 4,018 
Indian Corn 2.) | 970,937 283,728 
Linseed . 11} 1502 4,508 
Rapeseed 2]? 1,426 4278 
Kidney Beans} 2,780 8,560 
Flour . Uwis| _ 
Tallow . . oo» - - 
Walhuts . 2] } — - 
Tobacco > |)” 3,818 7,626 
Preserved Meat _Casca — — 
Planks and Deals Picces| 364,547 6,076 
Stock Fish. Bales _ eas 
Other Articles | Value _ 2,543 
Total 2. , a 595,886 














The shipping, in 1860, consisted of 620 vessels, 
of a total burthen of 99,120 tons, which cleared 
the port. Among them were 58 British vessels, 
of 10,253 tons burthen, 

GALASHIELS, a bor, of barony and manufac~ 
turing town of Scotland, partly in co, Selkirk, and 
partly in co, Roxburgh, on both sides the Gala, 1 
m. from its influx into the Tweed, 27 m,. SSE, 
Edinburgh and 50 m, N, Carlisle, on the Edinburgh. 
and Hawick railway. Pop, 3,189 in 1861, Though 
a place of considerable antiquity, most of the 
buildings are new; manufactures, to which it owes 
its present importance and increased size, have 
only of late years been carried to any great extent, 
The town is somewhat irregularly built, but it has 
a picturesque appearance, being situated in the 
centre of a fine pastoral district, and hemmed in 
by richly. wooded hills, of considerable height. The 
opposite portions of the town are connected by 

bridges. There are no public buildings of 
importance, except the parish church and a few 
chapels, The schools are four in number; one of 
them parochial, There are two subscrij tion 
libraries, a reading-room, and a mechanics’ insti- 
tution. Galashiels is remarkable for its woollen, 
manufacture, Situated in the middie of a pastoral, 
country, which yields abundance of wool, the in- 
habitants seem to have cultivated this manufac- 
ture at an early date, though it was lohg on aruda 
and limited scale, Nearly half the raw material 
is mauufactured into stockings and stocking yarn, 
flannels, blankets, shawls and plaids; the remainder 
into narrow cloths, of various kinds and colours, 
and crumb cloths, of grey or mixed colours, To 
this narrow cloth the general name of tweeds was 
loug given, because it was mantffactured on the 
‘Tweed, or in its immediate vicinity ; but the term 
is now contined to a particular species, of a mixed. 
indefinite colour. Black and white checks, and 
tartans of various patterns, are made to a great 
extent. The tartans made at Rannockburn are of 
hard-spun yarn; those made in Galashiels are of 
soft-spun yarn; the two fabrics being altogether 
different in their texture ahd appearance, The 
cloths manufactured have generally been of a 
coarse kind, but of late a finer species has been, 
produced ; indeed broad cloths of the finest quality 
have been attempted, and with no inconsiderable, 
success. By the use of foreign wool, the flannels 
of this place have risen to a degree of fineness 
surpassing any made in Scotland, and not much. 
inferior to the best produced in the sister kingdom, 
The shawls, when made of foreign wool, are ex- 
ceedingly soft and elegant, aa also what are called, 
mufifers, or neckcloths, for gentlemen’s use. Tan~ 
ning of leather is also carried on ta a considerable 
extent in Galashiels, 
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1599, at which date its pop. was 400. But it is 
mentioned in history nearly three centuries before 
this date. (Hailes’ Annals, apud annum 1337.) 
Galashiels was once a royal hunting station, and 
was used as such when the king came to ‘ the 
forest’ (Selkirkshire) to enjoy the pleasures of the 
chase. The tower, called ‘the Peel,” a rudely 
built square edifice, of two stories high, in which 
he resided, was demolished within the last twenty 
years, Gala-house, the residence of the feudal 
Superior of the bor., is in its immediate vicinity. 
Abbotsford, the celebrated residence of Sir Walter 
Scott, is not above a mile distant, being on the 
opposite side of the Tweed, in the parish of Mel- 
rose, Gala is celebrated in song, ‘ the braw, braw 
leds, of Gala water ;’ as are also the Tweed, and 
its two tributaries in this neighbourhood, the /t- 
terick and Yarrow, 
GALICIA and LODOMERIA (KINGDOM 
OF), a prov. of the Austrian empire, forming its 
KE. portion, between 47° 10’ and 50° 50’ N. lat., 
and 18° 50’ and 26° 36’ E. long. The name Ga- 
lieia is derived from the Polish ‘ Haliez,’ as Lodo- 
meria is from ‘ Wladimir,’ both being ancient 
principalities, forming a part of the present. pro- 
vince, which also includes the territories of Poland 
which fell to Austria in the various partitions of 
that country, and the Bukowina, ceded by the 
Turks in 1774, Galicia lies to the N. of the Car- 
utthian Mountains, by which it is separated from 
angary ; on the NW, Galicia is separated from 
Prussia, the state of Cracow, and a part of the 
kingdom of Poland, by the Vistula; on the N. 
aud NE, it is open, and has no well defined boun- 
dary ; the E. frontier towards Volhynia is formed 
by the little stream Podhorce, which fulls into the 
Dniestr. A range of heights divides the Buko- 
wina from the Turkish part of Moldavia. On 
the W., the little stream Biala, a tributary of 
the Vistula, forms the boundary towards Austrian 
Silesia. 

Surface of the Country.-Lying on the N. and 
E. fall of the Carpathians, from their summits to 
the great N. plain into which they subside, Ga- 
licia is mountainous in the S., hilly in the centre, 
andin the N,, and most extensive portion, a con- 
tinued plain. (For an account of the Carpathians, 
see that article.) 

Rivers.—Galicia is most advantageously sup- 
plied with rivers suited both to the purposes of 
commerce and irrigation. The Vistula (Vesela), 
which rises in Silesia, and flows N. to Dantzic, 
where it falls into the Baltic, enters the kingdom. 
at Dziediz above Oswiccziv, and forms the fron- 
tier as far as Zawychost, a short distance below 
its point of junction with the San, Blumenbach 
‘states the elevation of its‘ bed above the level of 
the sea at its entrance into Galicia to be 747 ft., 
and at Cracow to be 549 ft. Notwithstanding 
this rapid fall, the Vistwa is navigable from 
Oswieezin for barges, and at Cracow for larger 
vessels. In this part of its course the Vistula 
teceivea the Sola, Skawa, Danajec, and San, the 
sources of which are in the northern Carpathian 
range. ‘The San is the second river, of importance 
to Galicia from the length of its navigable course, 
which commences at Przemysl. The Bug, whose 
sources lie ‘in the hills to the N, of Lemberg, leaves 
the kingdom before it becomes navigable. ‘The 
sources of the Dniestr, which flows SE. till it falls 
into the Black Sea, are situated in the Carpathians, 
a little to the W. of those of the San. The course 
of the Dniestr is at first from SW. to NE., but 
at Koniaski it changes to a general south-east 

. direction, which it preserves until it leaves the 
kingdom, The Doiestr is navigable from Ko- 
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navigable; so that it would not be: difficult, by 
uniting these rivers, to form a channel of commu- 
nication between the Baltic on the one hand and, 
the Black Sea on the other, enabling the corn 
and other produce of the prov. to be sent to which- 
ever offered the most profitable outlet. Several 
other important rivers, such as the Pruth and 
the Szereth, with the Suizuwa and the Moldawa, 
its tributaries, take their rise in the Bukowina, 
which, however, they leave before they attain any 
size. 

Lukes—If ali the sheets of standing water 
which are denominated lakes be numbered, few 
countries can boast of so many as Galicia. Not 
only the plain at the foot of the ‘hills, but the 
valleys that intersect the hilly country, and the 
shel¥y declivities of the granite masses of the 
‘Tatra, are full of small lakes. Some of the last 
mentioned are most picturesquely situated, and 
furnish water to fine cascades. The most elevated 
is the Black Lake of about 40 acres in extent, on 
the north side of the Krivan. 

Climate—The climate of Galicia is, with the 
exception of the Bukowina, tolerably equal, and 
in winter is very cold. ‘The greatest heat is + 92° 
mmer, and the greatest coll is—22° of Fah., 
ng to Blamenbach, who states the mean 
temperature of Lemberg to be + 45° In the 
Bukowina the climate is much milder, notwith- 
4 the mountainous nature of the country, 
and the mean temperature isseveral degrees higher, 
although not so high as at Vienna, which lies under 
nearly the same parallel of latitude as Czernowitz, 
the eap, of the Bukowina. The winds are violent, 
and thunder-storms, accompanied by hail and tor- 
rents of rain, are of frequent oceurrence. 

Soil—The most generally fertile portion of the 
province is the hilly country which occupies its 
centre; the country rises towards the S., the sum~ 
mits of the mountains presenting little but bleak 
naked rocks. ‘Towards the N. the fertility of the 
soil likewise diminishes as the hills subside into 
the sandy marshy plain, The valleys which in- 
tersect the hills are usually filled with swamps, of 
which such as are drained (and these are now the 
greater part) have a very fertile soil; but the 
Tichest portion of the province is that part‘of the 
valley of the Dniestr, which once formed 4 part 
of Podolia, including the circles of Stanislawow, 
Ozortkaw, Kolomea, and part of Bazezany. Some 
very fertile tracts are likewise found along the 
banks of the San, 

Products.—The agricultural productions are the 
most important in point of value, although con- 
ed to the common grains and potatoes. Maize 
only cultivated in the Bukowina, The forests 
are chiefly of fir; flax and hemp are grown in 
great abundance. Of minerals, iron is found all 
through the range of the Carpathians, although 
but little mining is carried on: gold ‘and lead, 
with silver, in small quantities, copper near Posz- 
porita in the Bukowina, zinc and sulpbur ; but’ 
none of these minerals occur in a quentity propor~ 
tioned to the riches of the other provinces of the 
empire. Salt alone is found in extensive, and 
almost inexhaustible beds, which stretch all along 
the range of the Carpathians, Coals are found in 
many places ; marble and alabaster of middling 
qualities, and quartz in great abundance, which is 
used for the manafacture of glass; rock crystal, 
agate, jasper, and inferior quatities of opal, oecur 
in the mountains, But as the greater part of the 
secondary formations are covered by the immense 
bed 8f sand which forms the Polish plain, it is not 
easy to ascertain their exact nature, and what mi- 
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already stated, partly of Polish and partly of Turk! 
ish territories. In the W. parts the duchies of 
Oswieczsin and Zabor, though belonging, at the 
time of the partition, to the kingdom of Poland, 
were claimed as fiefs of the German empire, be- 
cause anciently the Polish sovereigns occasionally 
did homage for these possessions, Between them 
and the San, a Polish race, the Mazurs, inhabit 
the hilly country, while the mostly level land 
beyond that river is tenanted by a Russian race, 
differing in language, manners, and appearance 
from their Polish, as well as'from their Moldavian 
neighbours in the Bukowina. 

‘The population of the province amounted in 
1818, according to official reports, to 3,760,319; in 
1837, to 4,599,631 ; and in 1857, to 4,597,470. The 
figures show that, although there was an increase 
of nearly one per cent, per annum during the 19 
years preceding 1837, there was a slight decrease 
in the next 20 years. This is explained by the 
revolutionary movement of 1848-9, which was of 
extraordinary violence in Galicia, and cost a great 
number of lives. 

According to the census of 1 
less than 24,975 noblemen in Gali They claim 
to be the descendants of the Polish knights who 
subjugated the original inhabitants, of Russian 
origin, the Ruaniaks. All these nobles are very 
proud, though most of them are wretchedly poor. 
"Their number is on the increase, owing to the un- 
limited divisibility of real as well as other property, 
vand the fact that titles no less than estates descend 
alike to all the children of a family, however 
numerous. 

Occupations of the People—Agriculture is the 
principal source of wealth in the prevince, a great 
portion of which is very fertile. & late years im- 
proved systems of agriculture have been introduced 
on nearly all the estates of the larger landed pro- 
prietors, and beet-root sugar factories are generally 
diffused, The principal agricultura) products are 
barley and oats, explained by their immense con- 
sumption in distilleries, as whisky and potatoes 
may be said to be the principal beverage and food 
of the peasantry, Agriculture is extremely baek- 
ward. Cattle breeding has been yery much im- 
proved of late years, Swiss and ‘Tyrolese horned 
cattle, aud merino sheep from Sa ¥ and Silesia, 
have been introdaced by improving proprictors, 
amongst whom Counts Alfred and Leo Potocki, 
Scarbeck, Mniszeck, and Prince Sangusko, may be 
specified. The native breeds of all kinds of cattle 
are very bad, or have degenerated; the horses are 
small, but capable of great endurance; and the 
cows give but little milk. 
horned cattle are annually imported from Moldavia, 
but are mostly driven through to the great marker 
at Olmatz, which supplies Vienna, Calves and 
heifers are, however, also bought of the Molda- 
yians, and fattened either in the fine marsh pas- 
tures, which are very numerous, or by stall-feeding, 

- which is in general practice upon large farms, and 
which is always connected with distilling. ‘Turnips 
and clover are commonly grown where farming is 
goad, Though large, the estates of the Galician 
nobles are less extensive than those of Poland. A 
return, of the year 1860, gives the number of estates 

“belonging to’ nobles, and possessed of manorial 
jurisdiction, at 3,172, and those belonging to other 
proprietors, mostly small in extent, at 730,410, 
The continued subdivision of the soil seems to pro- 
duce gradually results similar to those witnessed 
in France, : 

Manufactures—The manufacturing industry of 
the province is quite inconsiderable. After distil- 
leries and breweries, both of which are united with 
farming on large estates, mining industry is the 
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most considerable. Salt, which is found in a fossil 
state in the greatest abundance, is worked only on 
government account, it being a monopoly of the 
crown. The salt mines of Wieliczka—connected 
by railway with Cracow—and .Bochnia are cele- 
brated for their immense extent, On the cession 
of these mines to Austria, a stipulation was made 
in favour of the kingdom of Poland, to which these 
mines furnish annually any quantity required, at 
2 #1. (4s.) per ewt, for rock salt, and the same price 
for 140 Ibs. of bviled salt, The quantity of salt 
produced in Galicia amounts, on the average, to 
1,500,000 ewt. per annam, of which Wicliezka far- 
nishes nearly 1,000,000 ewt, On the whole, mining 
may be spid rather to decline than to inerease. 
¥lints for guns were formerly prepared in large 
quantities at Nizniow and Podgorre, but this ma- 
nufacture is now transferred to the territory of 
Cracow, 

The manufacturing industry of Silesia has 
spread partially into the neighbouring parts of 
Galicia, and both woollen and cotton spinning 
mills and factories are established in the circle of 
Wadowice. Glass is made in several parts of the 
province, but does not rival that of Bohemia in 
quality, A great deal of linen is woven by the 
peasantry, who are not registered as workmen, and 
it is not unusual both for the peasants to pay a 
portion of their rent in 3inen, and for servants to 
reccive linen in part payment of their wages. 
Salaries of bailiffs and superior officers of 1a 
households are also in part paid in kind, and this 
is often the case with the allowances of the clergy, 
schoolmasters, and even of many civil officers em- 
ployed by government. 

Commerce.—-The new roads from Brody to Biala, 
and that along the mountains through Dukla to 
Stanislawow, which unites with the high road 
from Lemberg to Czernowitz, have all been con- 
structed since Galicia came under the Austrian 
sceptre, and have conferred the highest possible 
benefit on the country, More recently, an im- 
portant line of railway has come to unite Cracow 
and Lemberg, placing the latter city, together 
with Garoslaw, Tarnow, and other places, in direct 
communication with all the great towns of Europe. « 
It is in contemplation to extend this line farther 
from Lemberg to Gernowitz, for which purpose an 
English company was formed in 1864, under a 
guarantee of a minimum dividend of 7 per cent. 
per annum, ‘The railway from Lemberg to Ger- 
nowitz—built by an English contractor, Mr. 
Brassey—is to be opened in the spring of 1868, 
From the fairs of Leipsig, Breslau, and Frankfort 
on the Oder, manufactured goods from Western 
Europe, and colonial wares, are transported along 
the roads and railways of Galicia to the FE. part of 
Europe; and a considerable traffic is kept up by 
their means with Odessa and the Black Sea, The 
fine navigable rivers which water Galicia are but 
little used, except the San and the Vistula, when 
the exportations from Dantzic are sufficiently ex- 
tensive to affect this part of the country, The 
boats on the upper Vistula are small, carrying: 
from 30 to 60 tons, On the San the Uldnow boats 
carry the lesser burdens, The Dunajec, Poprad, 
Wysloka, and Bug are navigable for rafts, as ete- 
also the Pruth, Szereth, and other rivers, The- 
little river Stry, which falls into the Dniestr, is, 
navigable for rafts for neatly 50 miles, gnd its 
valley offers a good pass across. the Carpathians * 
into Hungary, the distance from the Btry to the 
‘Theiss in {ungary, not exceeding 70 miles, 

‘The imports into Galicia consist chiefly of cattle 
from Moldavia, and Turkish wares for inland con-* 
sumption and for the transit tradefrom Odessa, 
Furs, hare-skins,: wax, and honey are imported’ 
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from the Russian provinces; the exports consist of 
corn, timber, linen, hemp and flax, salt, lime, and 
other articles, But. the trade with the other pro- 
vinees of the empire is of more importance than 
the foreign trade, as it includes the colonial wares, 
wine, metals, and manufactured articles consumed 
by the inhabitants, 

_ Government—The government of Galicia is 
similar to that of the other provinces of the Aus- 
trian empire. Itis represented in the reichsrath, 
or council of the empire, by 38 deputies, and has, 
besides, its own provincial diet, elected by the 
tax-paying inhabitants, (See Austria.) The 
agricultural population is known to be very de-~ 
voted to the government, since the introduction 
of the constitution of 1860, which, indeed, raised 
them from a state of serfdom to independent 
citizenship. In respect to the administration of 
justice Galicia is placed on a similar footing to 
the German provinces and Bohemia. The seat of 
the highest authorities is at Lemberg Polish 
(Lwéw), where the courts of justice, both civil and 
criminal, of last resort are stationed. Criminal 
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nut grows abundantly, and may be justly called 
the bread of the Galicians, as #& constitutes their 
common and favourite food. The mineral pro- 
ductions consist of copper, lead, antimony, and 
tin; white marble ‘and jasper are found in the 
mountains of the N. part. There are several 
mineral springs: one is at Orense. Along the 
coast are anchovy fisheries, chiefiy conducted by 
Catalonians, 

‘The pop. is principally agricultural, and landed 
property is usually divided into small possessions, 
so that there are few rich proprictors, but many 
oceupiers tilling their own Jand and rearing their 
small stocka of cattle. Manufactures are but 
little followed, coarse wooliens, linens, and sail- 
cloth being the only articles produced. The Ga- 
licians, or Gallegos, are a quiet, simple, hospitable, 
and industrious people, grave, sober, and trust- 
worthy: the men are hardy, and patient under 
fatigue or privation; the women are dark, but 
handsome, cheerful, and fond of singing their 
national airs, Like the Swiss, they leave their 
country in great numbers, sometimes 90,000 in a 





courts are held at Lemberg, Wismeiz, Sambor, 
Stanislawéw, Rzezow, and Czernowitz. In his 
full title the Emperor of Austria styles himself 
King of Galicia, 

Gaticta, a prov, of Spain, situated at the NW. 
extremity of that peninsula, lying between lat. 
41° 52’ and 42° 47’ N,, and between long. 7° 17’ 
and 9 14’ W, It is bounded N, and W, by the 
Atlantic, 8. by Portugal, and KE. by the Spanish 

rova, of Leon and Asturias, Area, 15,897 s 

‘op. 1,471,982 according to the census of 1857, 
The country is in general very mountainous, 
being intersected by the branches of the Asturian 
mountains, which separate at the Sierra de Peia- 
marella, and form three ranges running WSW, 
and SSW, through the prov, In this prov. there 
are Numerous depressions or valleys in every di- 
rection, of which thase inclining W. and SW. are 
extensive and fertile, especiatlyt hose of the Minho, 
Sil, and Ula. The rivers, which follow the course 
of these valleys, and generally give them their 
names, are neither long nor important, exeept the 
Minho, which rises in the Sierra de Mondonedo, in 
the NE, part of the prov., and owing $., with 
numerous affluents by Lugo, receives the Sil from 
the mountains of Astorga, and then passing by 
Orense, Ribadavia, and Tuy, enters the Atlantic 
in lat. 419 52’ N,, after a course of 166m. The 
next in importance are the Tambro, running E. 
into the Bay of Noya, the Ulla running ESE. into 
the Bay of Arosa, and the Lima, which enters 
Portugal near Lindoso, ‘The coast of Galicia, es- 
pecially on the W. side, is abrupt and much in- 
dented, forming numerous capes and bays. Of the 
former, C. Ortegal and Finisterre are best known; 
of the latter the Bays of Ferro], Betanzos, Corunna, 
Pontevedra, and Vigo, are the most extensive, 
The temperature varies greatly; in the N. and 
among the mountains, cold, damp, and rainy; 
warm and moist on the coast ; but warm, dry, and 
genial in the SW, part of the prov. Although 
fog and moisture prevail more here than in most 
other parts of Spain, the climate is not unhealthy, 
and the people are robust, and capable of heavy 
and continuous labour. The high jands produce 
abundance of good forest timber, adapted for ship- 
building. There is good pasturage for cattle, 
shecp, and horses, which are kept in small quanti- 

. tiea by even the lowest classes of the rural ~ 
lation, and sold at monthly fairs for removal to 
other parts of Spain, The produce of the valleys 
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year, to seek employment in other parts of Spain 
and Portugal, where labour is better rewarded, 
The best servants in Madrid and other ptincipal 
towns come from Galicia, and they are preferred 
for fidelity and obedience; and the porters and 
water-cartiers of Madrid, Lisbon, and Seville are 
usually natives of this proy. Indeed, so much 
more effective are Galicians in getting in the 
harvest and vintages than the Castilian and 
Portuguese peasants, that a failure is considered 
as a necessary consequence of their absence from 
the work, ‘They make also the best soldiers in 
the Spanish army, The language spoken in this 
prov. is the old Castilian (which much resembles 
Portuguese) mixed with low Latin, 

Galicia is divided into the four provinces of 
Corunna, with 435,670; Lugo, with 357,272; 
Orense, with $19,088; and Pontevedra, ‘with 
360,002 inhabitants—all according to the census 
of 1857, Principal towns, St. ago, the eap., 
Corunna, and Orense, The church discipline is 
conducted by an archbishop and four bishops, 

The Callaici, the ancient inhab, of this district, 
were first conquered by Decimus Junius Brutus, 
and wholly subjugated by Augustus, who included 
the country in the prov, of Tarraconensia, The 
Visigoths took the country from the Romans, and 
were in their turn driven from it by the Moors, 
The princes of Asturias retook it from the Moors, 
and annexed it to their kingdom, which was 
united with Castile in 1039, 

GALL (ST.), a canton of Switzerland; in the 
E. part of which it is situated, occupying the 14th 
place in the Swiss confederation. ‘It has E, a. 
portion of the Austrian dom, (the Vorarlberg and 
Lichtenstein), from which it is separated by the 
Rhine; SE. and 8. the Grisons; W. the cantons 
Glarus, Schwytz, and Zurich, with its lake; and 
N. Thurgau, and the Lake of Constance. Length, 
N. to S., about 40 m.; breadth varying from 11 
to nearly 35 m, Area, 747 sq. m. “Pop. 181,091 
in 1860. The surface is greatly diversified: in 
the N. there is an inconsiderable portion of plain 
country, but the central and §. parts are almost 
wholly covered with Alpine ranges, the summits 
of some of which rise above the limit of perpetual 
snow. Mount Scheibe, at the SW. extremity, is 
estimated to be 10,188 ft, above the level of the 
sea, and Kameckberg 7,614 ft; the Speer, a 





mountain, near the centre of the canton, is 6,305 
ft. in el vation. There are, however, several ex- 
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picturesque character. Next to. the-Rhitie, the 
chief rivers are the Thur, Sitter, Serz, and Ta- 
mina; all, excepi the last, have generally a NW. 
direction. ‘The principal lake is that of Wallen- 
stadt, mostly comprised within this cant. The 
plains and valleys are in many parts well cul- 
tivated; but the corn produced is insufficient for 
home consumption. Potatoes are extensively 
wn. Fruit is largely cultivated, especially in 
the N, Cider is the ordinary drink of the people ; 
and in the mountainous parts of the country a 
good deal of Kirschenwasser, or cherry-brandy, is 
made, There are vineyards in many of the dis- 
tricts, in which a red wine is made; and the wine 
of Bouchberg, in the valley of the Rhine, is 
esteemed the best of German Switzerland. But 
the principal branch of rural industry is the rear- 
ing of cattle, Artificial meadows are well kept in 
the mountainous parts, but not generally so in 
* the lower parts of the country. The number of 
horned cattle is very great; and in the S, there 
are many sheep, goats, and hogs, Every spring 


considerable flocks of sheep are bought in the | to 


Grisons, kept during the summer in St. Gall, and 
sold in the autumn, Dairy husbandry is not so 
well attended to in this as in many other cantons; 
‘but though the cheese be of an inferior quality, 
the butter is superior, The forests in the S. are 
extensive, consisting principally of pine and fir, 
with some beech trees, and a few oaks, But, at 
present, the forests are almost useless ; since, from 
the want of roads, and the mountainous nature 
of the country, it is in most places very difficult 
to bring the timber to market. ‘There are some 
iron mines near Sargans, and coal and turf are 
met with elsewhere, Mineral springs are nume- 
yous; amongst them are the celebrated baths of 
the Pfeffers in the S. (See Prerrers.) St. Gall 
is one of the principal Swiss manufacturing can- 
tons; as many as 60,000 of its inhab. boing sup- 
posed to be employed in its manufactures. These 
are chiefly of cotton fabrics and thread, especially 
mouslins and linen cloth, which was formerly the 

rincipal. Muslins of extreme fineness are woven 
in large quantities in the town of St. Gall, and 
are embroidered by the women in most of the 
districts. Cotton thread is spun mostly in the S., 
but also in the valley of Togyenburg, where many 
cotton handkerchiefs and other fabrics are made. 
There are some good cloth bleaching establish- 
ments at St. Gall and Rorschach, and a few glass 
and wax-bleaching factories; but the manufac- 
tures of the canton have generally diminished 
since the peace. External commerce is chiefly 
confined to the import of corn and other pro- 
visions, and of raw materials for the manufactures ; 
and to the export of manufactured goods, raw 
hides, and cattle. The transit trade is inconsider- 
able, éxcept on the Wallenstadt lake and Linth 
canal, which form part of the main channel of 
communication between Zurich and Italy. St. 
Gall is divided into eight districts, and has no 
town, St, Gall, the cap., excepted, with 2,000 
inhab, The government is one of the most demo- 
cratic in Switzerland. It is composed of a grand 
and a petty council: the first consists of 150 
members (84 Rom, Cath, and 66 Protestants), 
chosen in the different circles and communes by 
the suffrage of those citizens above 21 years of 
age who are neither bankrupt, receiving aid from 
public charities, nor against whom a criminal 
judgment has been pronounced; and who pay 
taxes on property to the amount of 200 francs. 
Members of the grand council must be above 30 
years of age; they are elected for three years, but 
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chosen from among the grand council, each of 
whom must pay taxes on property to the amount. 
of 6,000 fr. The grand council passes or rejects 
laws proposed to it by the petty council; has the 
superintendence of all the state accounts ; appoints 
all public functionaries, and fixes their salaries ; 
exercises the right of granting pardons; and no- 
minates the president of the petty council, as well 
as its own, whe are called landamanns, one being 
a Catholic and the other a Protestant, and who 
alternately preside in either assembly for a year. 

e people at large have, however, the privilege 
of a veto on any law passed by the councils, if 
that privilege be exerted within 45 days from the 
time of its passing, Each commune has a coun- 
cil, composed of from 4 to 12 members, and a 
syndic, to which the local administration is con- 
fided. Members must be 25 years of age, and pay 
taxes on property of 50 fr. value. There are com- 
munal and district judicial courts, and appeal from 
the latter to a supreme court in the cap., consist 
ing of 13 judges, whose qualifications are similar 
those of members of the petty council. The 
total pop. consists of about two-thirds Catholics 
and one-third Protestants ; the latter reside chiefly 
in the cap., and the valleys of en! and the 
Rhine, "Prey exhibit more activity and intelli- 
gence than the Catholics ; but the greatest harmony 
exists between the two persuasions, and in the 
various public schools teachers belonging to either 
are indiscriminately employed. Education was 
till lately very backward, but primary and se~ 
condary schools are now established in every dis- 
trict. There are some high schools in the cap. 
German is the language of thecant. St. Gall fur- 
nishes a contingent of 2,630 men to the army, and. 
39,450 fr, to the treasury of the Swiss confedera- 
tion, The public revenue im the year 1862 
amounted to 1,527,057 francs, and the expenditure 
to 1,632,112 francs. The canton, at the same time, 
had a debt. of 6,700,000 francs, This canton was 
first. formed in 1798, by the union of the territories 
of the city and abbey of St. Gall with those of 
other districts, previously subject to the Swiss 
confederation, and administe oy 

Gatt (St.), a town of Switzerland, cap. of the 
above cant., on the Steinach, in a narrow and ele- 
vated valley, 64 m. SW. the Lake of Constance, 
and 39 m, E, by N, Zurich, on the railway from 
Zurich to Augsburg. Pop. 14,582 in 1860, The 
town is surrounded by old walls and a dry ditch, 
now converted into gardens; and has three suburbs, 
It is well built, and has broad streets, the remains 
of a celebrated abbey, 6 churches, an arsenal, hos- 
pital, orphan asylum, a Catholic gymnasium with 
11 professors, a Protestant college with 14; many 
learned and benevolent societies, public and private 
libraries, collections of natural history, and a ca- 
sino or public reading-room, A magnificent abbey 
was erected over the tomb of a monk, called Gallus, 
said to have belonged at one time to Iona, under 
the auspices of Pepin l’Heristal, This abbey was 
one of the oldest ecclesiastical establishments in 
Germany. It became the asylum of learning during 
the dark ages, and was one of the most celebrated 
schools in Europe between the 8th and 10th cen- 
turies, Here the works of the authors of Rome 
and Greece were not only read but copied, and wa 
owe to the labour of these obscure monks some of 
the most valuable tlassical authors; Quintilian, 
Petronius Arbiter, Silius Italicus, and Valerius 


| Flaccus having been printed froni M88, found here 


in 1418. Several of its most valuable MSS. having 
been lent to the dignitaries attending the Council 


of Constance, were not returned; but-it still con- 
taina a enllactian of letters. in 12 wolnmes folin. hoe 
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ers. The library, which now belongs to the town, 
occupies a fine apartment; and, besides its literary 
treasures, has some busts, portraits, and a cabinet 
of mineralogy. ‘The abbey church is now the ca- 
thedral of the diocese of St. Gall and Appenzell ; 
the ancient palace of the abbots (die Pfalz) at 
present serves for the public offices of the cantonal 
government; and the other buildings of the mo- 
uastery have been appropriated to the Catholic 
gymnasium. The abbey was secularised after the 
French revolution, and in 1805 its revenues were 
sequestrated, 

St, Gall is one of the chief manufacturing towns 
of Switzerland, It has extensive manufactures of 
muslin; is the centre of the Swiss trade in that 
article, and of embroidery in gold and silver; and 
@ general depot for the merchandise of the cantons 
of St. Gall, Appenzell, and Thurgau, Other cotton 
fabrics and yarn are also produced, the spinning of 

the latter employing several factories, n the 

suburbs there are a great many bleaching estab- 
lishments, Some pretty extensive banking opera 
tions are transacted in the town, A market is held 
every Saturday, and two fairs of eight days cach 
take place twice a year. The inhab, are generally 
active and prospcrous; about seven-eighths of 
them are Protestants, About 2 m, SW. St. Gall 

is the fine bridge over the Sitter, called the K: 

zerenbriicke, 590 ft, long, and 85 ft. above the 

surface of the river, 

The abbots of St. Gall about the 10th century 
began to assume a military character, and sut- 
rounded the convent with walls aud ditehes, From 
the 13th century they enlarged their dominions at 
the expense of their neighbours, till they became 

. the most considerable territorial sovereigus in N. 

Switzerland, and were raised to the rank of prinees 
of the empire, Early in the 15th century, how- 
ever, Appenzell threw off their yoke, and at the 
Reformation the town of St. Gall emancipated 
itself from their control, and acquired a territory 
of its own. The town was first incorporated in 
the 10th century: in 1454 it allied itself with the 
free Swiss cantons, and sent 4 deputy to the dict; 
and at the end of the 17th century its civil and 
political independence was secured. 

GALLIPOLI (an. Callipolis), a sea-port town of | 
Southern Italy, prov. Lecce, cap. distr. and cant., 
on a rocky islet on the E. coast of the Gulf of 
Taranto, 49 m, SE. Taranto, and 28 m. WSW. 
Otranto, at the terminus of the railway from An= 
cona. Pop. 9,208 in 1861. The town is united by 
a bridge with the mainland, on which is its suburb 
Lizza, Gallipoli is fortified, and has a,castle, bom- 
barded by the English in 1812. It is well built, 
and has a good cathedral. several churches and 
convents, a seminary, and some other publi¢ schools, 
About 1m. W. from the town is the island of An- 
drea, on which is a lighthouse; and between it and 
Gallipoli there are from 9 to 10 and 12 fathoms 
water; but vessels of considerable burden must not 
come within gunshot of the city. Gallipoli dis- 
plays an air of great industry, if not of affluence. 
At is the most frequented of all the sca-ports on 
the SE, coast of Naples, and the great mart for 
the oil of Apulia, most of which is shipped here, 
it being peculiarly well adapted to serve as a depot 
for oil,” ‘The rock (limestone) on which the town 
is built.is easily excavated; and in caverns thus 
constructed oil clarifies sooner, and keeps without 
rancidity much longer than in any other place. 

. Hence numerous oil-houses are established at Gal- 
lipoli, and a very considerable portion of the rock 
S$ cut Into cisterns. A Gallingiitan oil warshnanen 
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ft. square. “In the stone floor you see 4, 6, or more 
holes, which are eircular, about 2 ft. in diameter, 
and like the mouths of wells. Each of these holes 
gives access to a separate cistern beneath your 
feet; and when the oil is poured into them, care 
is taken not'to mix different qualities, or oils at 
different stages, in the same reservoir, When the 
oil is to be shipped, it is.drawn off the cistern into 
uteri or skins, and so carried on men’s shoulders 
down to the sea-shore. Gallipoli has also manu- 
factures of muslin, cotton stockings, and woollen 
goods ; considerable trade in corn, wine, fruit, and 
@ productive tunny-fishery, It is said to have 
been originally founded by colonists from Lace- 
demon, Itsuifered greatly at the hands of Charles 
II. of Naples, the Venetians, and the Turks; but 
the emperor Charles V. improved its fortitications, 
anct restored to it a considerable share of prosperity. 

Gavuiroit (an, Callipolis), a sea~port town of 

Turkey in Europe, prov, Roumelia, cap. sanjiack 
and <istr., on a headland called the Braccio di 
Gallipoli, at the point where the Hellespont unites 
with the sea of Marmora, 90 m. S. Adrianople, and 
128 m. W. by S, Constantinople ; lat, 40° 24’ 30” 
N., long, 26° 39° 45" KE, Estimat, pop. 11,000, 
‘The town was once fortified, but is now destitute 
of walls; its only defence being, in the words of 
Tournefort, ‘a sorry square castle, with an old 
tower, doubtless that of Bajazet,’ The town con- 
sists of miserable houses and dirty streets, inter-- 
mixed with gardens, ‘The bazaars, however, are 
exteusive and well-furnished. There are two ports, 
a N.and S., which frequently harbour the imperiat 
ficets, Gallipoli being the chief station of the ca- 
pitan-pasha, It is also the seo of a Greek bishop; 
and has manufactures of cottons, silk, earthenware, 
aud the best Morocco leather made in Turkey. A 
few remains of antiquity are in good preservation, 
and fragments of sculpture and architecture ate 
seen in every part of the town. The great number 
of Turkish tombs in its vicinity prove it to have 
been a favourite place of residence with the Turks, 
A little corn is grown in. itg neighbourhood, but 
not enough for one-fourth part of the pop, Galli- 
poli was the first European town which fell into 
the hands of the Turks, ‘They took it in 1867, on 
which occasion the emperor John Paleologus ob- 
served, that he had only lost a jar of wine, and a 
sty for hogs, alluding to the magazines and cellars 
built by Justinian.  Bajazet 1, however, knowing 
its importance for passing from Prusa to Adria 
uople, had it repaired and strengthened, and its 
port improved, 

GALLOWAY, a distr. in the S, of Scotland, 
comprising the cos. of Wigtown and Kirkeud. 
bright, Its dimensions were at one time much 
more extensive; but for a lengthened period it 
has been restricted as above, 

GALLOWAY (MULL OF), a promontory of 
Scotland, co. Wigtown, comprising the 8, portion 
of the distr, called the Rhynns. It stretches in a 
SSE. direction from Portpatrick to the Point of 
the Mall, about 17 m,: its breadth varies from 
about 2 to about m. The Point of the Muil, 
the farthest S. limit of Scotland, in lat. 54° 38° 
N,, loug. 4° 52’ W., rises about 255 ft, above the 
level of the sea, and is bold, bleak, and striking. 

A lighthouse of the first class, with an intermit- 
tent light, having the lantern elevated 325 ft. 
above the level of the sea, has been erected on 
this headland. The view from the balcony of the 
lighthouse is very extensive, commanding the 
whole Isle of Man, th t of Cumberland, and 4 
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+ GALLOWAY (NEW), a royal and_parl. bor. 
of Scotland, on an acclivity, on the W. bank of 
the Ken, nearly in the centre of the S. of Kirk- 
endbright, on the road from Kirkcudbright to 
Ayrshire by Dalry and Dalmellington, 17 m. 
NNW. Kirkcudbright, Pop. 462 in 1861. Though 
finely and romantically situated, it is a poor, mean 
place, without trade or importance of any kind. 
Kenmare Castle, the residence of the viscounts 
Kenmure, within a 4 m, of the bor,, stands on a 
conical mound at the head of Loch Ken, through 
which the river of the same name flows. ‘Lhe 
song ‘ Kenmure’s on and awa,’ refers to the vis- 
count Kenmure who was beheaded for rebellion 
in 1715, In the bor, or neighbourhood were born 
Thomas Gordon, author’ of ‘Cato’s Letters,’ the 
‘Independent Whig, &c., and translator of Sal- 
Tust and ‘Facitus; John Lowe, author of ‘ Mary’s 
Dream ;’ and Robert Heron, author of a ‘ History 
of Scotland,’ in 6 vols., and various other works, 

New Galloway was erected into a royal burgh 
in 1633, It unites with Stranraer, Wigtown, and 
Whithorn in sending one mem. to the H. of C. 
Registered voters 18 in 1864, 

GALWAY, a mar. co. on the W. coast of Ire- 
land, prov, Connaught, having S. Galway Bay 
and the cos, Clare and Tipperary; E. King’s 
County and Roscommon; N, the iatter and 
Mayo; and W. the Atlantic Ocean. Area, 
1,510,592 acres, of which 476,997 are mountain 
‘and bog, and 77.922 water, principally consisting 
of Loughs Corrib and Mask, Extent of arable 
Jand, in sq. m., £161 in 1841; 1,358 in 1851; and 
1,567 in 1861. "(Census of Ireland for 1861, 
part v.) The coast of the co. is deeply indented 
im its W. and SW. portions by numerous bays 
and arms of the sea, affording fine but neglected 
asylums for shipping, and good, but also neg- 
lected, fishing stations, Climate mild, but humid. 
The co. presents every variety of surface and 
soil; the country lying to the W. of Loughs 
Corrib and Mask, including the districts of Con- 
nemara, Jarconnaught, and Joyce's Country, 
being one of the most rugged and wildest portions 
of Ireland, The other portion of the co., er that 
Tying to the E. of Galway town and of the above- 
mentioned lakes, is comparatively tlat and fertile. 
After the Shannon, which bounds the co, on the 
SE., the most considerable rivers are the Suck 
and the Black River, Agriculture is yery bi 
ward. A great extension of tillage has taken 
place of late years; but it is doubtful whether 
this be any improvement, and whether it be not 
wholly ascribable to the improvident breaking up 
of old pasture land. Principal crops, oats and 

. potatoes; but a good deal of wheat is now also 
raised, Estates mostly very large, Tillage farms 
mostly very small, afd very generally let on the 
village or partnership system, which is destrac- 
tive alike of agriculture and of the interests of the 











ocenpiers, A good deal of work is performed by | 


the loy or spade. Excellent long-horned cattle 
are met with in this co,, which, indeed, is much 
better fitted for grazing than for tillage. ‘I'he 
farm-honses and cottages are, generally speaking, 
wretched in the extreme; and the cottiers are 
quite as badly off as in most other parts of Ire- 
land. Manufactures can hardly be said to exist; 
and, with the exception of limestone and mar- 
bles, the minerals are of no importance. In many 
districts the Irish language is in all but universal 
use. Galway is the only considerable town. The 
co. is divided into 16 baronies and 116 parishes, 
and returns four mems. to the H. of C., viz, two 


for the co., and two for the bor. of Galway. Re- 
nhs = 166. Dies 
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1861. The decrease, it will be seen, amounted to 
29°50 per cent. -between 1841 and 1851, and to 
14°66 per cent, between 1851 and 1860. 

Gatway, a town, sea-port, and parl.. bor. of 
Treland, on its W. coast, prov. Connaught; itis a 
co, of itself, but is locally situated in the above 
co., on both sides the river flowing from Lough 
Corrib to the sea, at its mouth, and at the NE. 
extremity of Galway Bay; 113 m. W. Dublin, on 
the terminus of the Midland Great Western rail- 
way. Pop, 33,120 in 1831, and 25,161 in 1861. 
Galway, from a remote period, has been a place of 
considerable importance, both asa military station 
and acommercial mart. It underwent. various vi- 
cissitudes during the civil war of 1641, when it 
was taken by the parliamentary army, and in that. 
of 1688, when it surrendered to the forces of 
King William, ‘The town is situated principally 
on the E. side of the river: that portion of it which 
was included within the old walls is built chiefly 
in the Spanish fashion, the houses being of stone, 
in a quadrangular form, with an open area 'in the 
centre, to which the entrances from the street are 
through arched gateways, In this part the streets 
are uarrow, ill paved, and dirty. The river is 
erossed by two bridges, one built in 1842, and still 
in excellent condition, the other of modern con- 
struction, The walls were tdken down in the 
beginning of last century, with the exception of 
the N. bastion, which has been preserved in its 
original state. The New Town, E, from the Old 
Town, built according to the modern fashion, con- 
tains a square and several wide streets, The ex- 
tensive suburb of Claddagh, inhabited exclusively 
by fishermen, lies on the W. side of the river. The 
town, with the surrounding district, comprising 
the parish of St. Nicholas and seven others in the 
vicinity, constitutes the wardenship of Galway, & 
separate ecclesiastical jurisdiction exempted from 
that of the bishop, and subject only to the arch- 
bishop’s triennial visitation. According to the 
R. Cath. arrangements, the town is the head of 
the newly erected see of Galway, comprising 12 
parishes, The parish church of St. Nichohas is a 
large and venerable cruciform stracture in the 
pointed Gothie style, of considerable antiquity, 
having been founded in 1320, The R. Cath. chapel 
of the same parish, which is also the bishop’s 
thedral, is a spacious modern edifice. The Fran- 
| ‘ans, Dominicans, and Augustines, have monaa- 
; teries here, to each of which a chapel is attached, 
as is one to the nunnery of the order of the 
Presentation, ‘The Presbyterians have also @ 
mecting-house. The educational establishments 
comprise one of the new Queen's Colleges opened 
in 1819; a classical school, on the endowment of 
Erasmus Smith ; a large parochial school for boys 
and another for girls, under the care of the nuns of 
the Presentation, and several private schools, Tha 
charitable establishthents are the house of in- 
dustry, with a dispensary, the Protestant poor- 
house, the widows’ and orphans’ asylum, and the 
Magdalen asylum. 

The town is governed by the high-shoriff, re- 
corder, local magistrates, and a board of twenty= 
one commissioners, elected triennially. Town re- 
venue above 2,000/ a year. <A court of record 
for pleas to any amount is held on Mondays and 
Fridays. ‘The assizes, both for the co, and the 
town, are held here, as are the general sessions of 
the peace for the co., in April and October, and 
those for the town four’ times a year, The bor, 
sent two members to the Irish H. of C., and onb 
to the imperial H. of C., down to the passing ofthe 
Reform Bill, which gave it egain two mem. 
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The court-houses for the co, and for the town are 
elegant buildings of medern construction. The 
workhouse, opened in 1842, has room for 1,300 
inmates, which is not more than required. 

Galway is not a manufacturing town. The linen 
manufacture was attempted, but failed. Its trade 
at present consists almost exclusively in the ex- 
port of agricultural produce, fish, kelp, and marble, 
beautiful slabs of large size being sent to Eng- 
land and the U, States, It is sawn and polished 
in mills in the town, It has several flour-mills, 
two foundries, two breweries, a paper-mill, and 
two distilleries, The salmon fishery is valuable ; 
the fishery of cod, hake, and haddock is less 
valuable than it might be, in consequence of the 
poverty of those engaged in it, and their per- 
tinacious adherence to rules devised by themselves 
for the exclusion of strangers from the business, 
The progress of Galway was long checked by the 
insufficiency of its harbour, which dries at low 
water, so that vessels of any considerable burden 
were obliged to anchor between the tuwn and 
Mutton Island, where they are exposed to the 
SW. gales. To obviate these defects, an exten- 
sive dock has been constructed, which admits 
vessels drawing 14 ft. water. A lighthouse has 
also been erected on Mutton Island ;’and the bay 
north of the island now forms an excellent road- 
stead, used for a time by the large mail steamers 
which, by contract with the government, ran from 
Galway to America, The steamers ceased to ran 
vsThe shipping bel I f Gal 

‘he shipping belonging to the port of Galwa’ 
consisted, on the Ist Jan 1864, ofl sailing ee: 
sela under 50, and 6 above 50 tors; bésides 1 
steamer of 36, ard another of 67 tons. ‘The gross 
amount of customs duties received at the port was 
29,7852, in 1859; 31,2012 in 1861; and 23,3722. in 
1863, The total exports of home produce amounted 
to 85,1411, in 1859; 77,1752. in 1860; 4,6582, in 
1861; 3932. in 1862; and 7,587, in 1863 — alto- 
gether a most extraordinary variation, such as is 
visible at no other maritime town in the U.K. 

Until of late years, Galway had but little ecn- 
nection, owing to the want of roads, with the 
extensive country W. from it. This defect is 
now, however, in a great-measure obviated by the 
carrying of roads into Connemara, Joyes’s 
Country, and other wild districts, affording an 
easy transit for their produce to Galway. 

The inhabs, of the Claddagh suburb constitute 
& separate community ; their number is from 5,000 
to 6,000, and they are so exclusively fishermen 
that their cottages have scarcely even a potato 
garden attached to them. The commumity is 
governed by a mayor, elected by themselves, whose 
authority is so highly respected that appeals from 
his decisions to the constituted authorities are 
almost unknown. Their dress is comfortable and 
substantial, but of a peculiar make, When at 
home, the men are wholly unemployed, They 
leave the entire superintendence of ‘their pecu- 
niary affairs to the women, who receive the car- 
goes of fish on the arrival of the boats, dispose of 
the produce, and supply the male part of their 
families with clothing, food, and spirits. ‘The 
men indulge in whisky; but riots or tumults 
originating in excess are notwithstanding infre- 
quent, and when they go to sea, which they do 
in a body, commanded by a leader to regulate 
their movements, they strictly prohibit any 
whisky being brought aboard their boats. Their 
strong religious feeling is evinced by the erection 
of a large chapel out of their earnings, and by 
the liberality of their contributions to the support 
of its officiating clergymen; as also from the 
custom, undeviatingly adhered to, of having a 
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prayer offered up by a clergyman, according to.a 
ified form, previously to the sailing of their 
fleet of fishing craft, 

GANDIA, a town of Spain, Valencia, distr. 
Denia, on the Mediterranean, 34m. SSE, Valencia, 
Pop. 6,473 in 1857, Gandia is an agreeable town, 
and is noted for the industry of its inhabitanta, 
Tt has a fine collegiate church, cohvent, college, 
and cavalry barracks. There is a small harbour, 
and an active fishery is carried on; besides which, 
there are some linen manufactures. Gandia is in 
the centre of one of the best cultivated districts 
of Spain, where much hemp and flax is grown, 
and the culture of the silk worm is carried on 
extensively, 
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GANGES, the principal river, ot, as it has been ' 


expressively termed, the Nile, of Hindostan, 
through the N. and E, parts of which it flows, 
watering its most fertile region, and extending 
through 13 degrees of long. and nearly 10 degrees 
of lat, from the central chain of the Himalaya to 
the Bay of Bengal. Its course is almost. wholly 
comprised within the British presidencies of Ben- 
gal and Agra, It rises “by two principal heads, 
the Bhagirathi and Aleananda, about lat, 31° N, 
and between long. 79° and 80° E. The Bhagi- 
rathi, or W, branch, though neither the longest 
nor largest, is considered by the Hindoos as the 
‘true Ganges.’ It issues about 12 m. above Gan- 
goutri, and 200m. NNW, Delhi, from under a 
low arch called the ‘ Cow’s Mouth,’ at the base of 
a mass of frozen snow, about 13,800 ft. above the 
level of the sea; with a mean breadth of 27 ft, 
and a medium depth of 12 inches, It forms a 
janction with the Alcananda at Deo ‘ang, about. 
9m. SW, Serinagur; lat, 30° 9’ N., long, 78° 33° 
E. The resulting stream, with a width of about 
80 yards, assumes the name of the Gan, es; and 
at Hurdwar enters the great plain of Handostan 
at an elevation of only 1,024 ft, above the level 
of the sea. It flows thence, with a smooth navi- 
gable stream, to the ocean, a distance of about 
1,350 m,, diffusing abundance on all sides by its 
waters, its products, and the facilities it affords 
for internal transit, As far as Hurdwar its course 
is mostly 8. or SW.; thence to its confluence with 
the Jumna, in lat. 25° 25’, long. 81° 10’, it runs 
generally SE.; from Allahabad to Rajemahal its 
course is mostly E.; and it then turns SE,, and 
lastly S,, till it enters the Bay of Bengal, by 
Bumerous mouths, between lat, 23° and 219 30° 
N., and long. 88° and 90° 40’ E. Its entire course 
may be about 1,500_m. The chief tributaries of 
the Ganges are the Jumna, Ramgunga, Goompty, 
Gogera, Sone, Gunduck, Cosi, Mahanunda, and 
Teesta, They vary in length 
m.; and except the Sone, flow towards the Ganges 
from the N. m * 

About 200 m. from the sea, the delta of the 
Ganges (which is twice as large as that of the 
Nile) begins to be formed. Of its two principal 
arms, which form the outermost of the whole 
series, the E. is the larger, and preserves the 
original direction of the main stream, together 
with the name of the Ganges; but the arn, 
or Cessimbazar branch, called afterwards the 
Hooghly, is considered by the natives the true 
Bhagirathi, and invested by them with the greatest. 
portion of sanctity. ‘The whole of the delta be- 
tween the two principal arms is a vast alluvial 
flat, nearly 200 m. in breadth, intersected. by nu- 
merous rivers interlacing each other in all direc- 
tions, and which enter the sea by from 12 to 20 
mouths. The region round the mouths of the 
Ganges, termed the Sunderbunds, is a pestiferous 
tract, covered with jungle, and swarming with 
tigers and other beasts of prey. 


from 300 to 600 . 
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Befween Hurdwar and Allahabad the course of 
the Ganges is tolerably straight, the breadth of 
its bed generally being from 1 to 14m. Thenee- 
forward it winds more; and having received the 
Goggra, Sone, and Gunduck, attains its greatest 
magnitude. For the last 600 m. of its course its 
bed varies from 4 m. to 3 m. in width, and at the 
Jowest season the mean breadth of its channel is 
about 3-4ths of a m. Above its confluence with 
the Jumna it is sometimes fordable; below that 
confluence it is generally of considerable. depth, 

. for the additional streams bring a ter accession 
of depth than width. At 500 m, from the sea the 
Ganges is 30 ft. deep, and it continues of that 
depth, at the least, till it approaches very near its 
mouth, The rate of descent from Hurdwar to the 
sea averages about 9 inches a m., but nearly 
2-3rds of the entire fall takes place before reach- 
ing Cawnpore. ‘Ihe mean rate of the current in 
the dry months is less than 3 m, an hour, but in 
the wet season it is often from 5 to 6 m., and in 
particular situations from 7 to 8m, The banks of 
the Ganges are commonly precipitous on the side 
on which the current impinges, and shelving on 
the other side. The force of the stream, when the 
river is at its height, sometimes breaks -down the 
banks, which are composed of a loose and yielding 
soil, with such rapidity that an acre of land has 
been seen to disappear in less than half an hour, 
From the great quantity of mud brought down by 
the river in the latter season, and other causes, its 
mouths are encumbered with bars and shoals, 
The Hooghly is less so than the E. arm, but no 
ship drawing more than 15 ft, water can navigate 
the latter with safety$ and the E, I. C.’s ships, that 
were usually from 1,000 to 1,200 tons burden, and 
drew above 22 ft, water, loaded and unloaded at 
Saugor Island. (Crawfurd's Miss, to Siam, i. 3.) 
‘The Cossimbazar branch, also, is almost dry from 
Oct. to May ; and the Chundna, which enters the 
sea by the Hooringottah mouth, is the only branch 
that 1s at all times navigable. 

‘The annual inundation of the Ganges is owing 
chiefly to the tropical rains. ‘These prevail sueces~ 
sively throughout all the countries through which 
the Ganges flows ; and in this respect its inundation 
differs from that of the Nile, whose waters are 
augmented by rains falling along the wpper part of 
its course only, The Ganges,.and other rivers in 
Bengal, begin to rise in consequence of the rains 
in the mountains at the end of April, their rate of 
increase for the first fortnight being about an inch 
aday; this gradually augments to 2 or 3 inches a 
day, and the total rise amounts, by the end of 
June, to between 15 and 16 ft. or half the entire 
height it attains, before any quantity of rain falls 
in Bengal. But from the latter period, when the 
tains there become general, the medium increase 
of the water is about 5 inches a day; and by the 
end of July all the lower parts of Bengal, con- 
tiguous to the Ganges and Brahmaputra, are under 
water, The progress of the inundation, in conse- 
quence of the flatness of the country, is very slow, 
Leing no more than half a mile an hour, Owing 
to this and other physical causes, the difference in 
the height of the waters adjacent to, and ata 
distance ftom, the sea, is very considerable, but 
increases in proportion to the distance. In the 
lower part of the Sunderbunds, the ‘influence of the 
inundation is at ordinary times little or not at all 
felt; at Luchipoor, about 10 m. inland, it is when 
highest about 6 ft. in elevation; at Dacca 14 ft.; 
at Custee 31 ft, and at Jellingley, near the 
of the delta, 32 ft. The total increase at the latter 
place may however, in medium years, be set down. 
at 31 ft. The rise of the inundation continues till 
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ceding the 15th of that month, its height is nearly 
stationary ; but it then begins to decrease, not- 
withstanding that great quantities of rain continue 
to fail for the next six or seven weeks, During 
the latter half of Aug., and the whole of Sept., the 
decrease is from 3 to 4 inches a day; from Sept. 
till the end of Nov. it gradually lessens from 3 in, 
to14 in. The decrease of the inundation, how- 
ever, does not uniformly keep pace with that of 
the river, by reason of the height of the banks; 
but after the beginning of Oct., when the rains 
have nearly ceased, the remainder of it goes off 
quickly by evaporation, leaving the lands highly 
manured. The Ganges decreases at the average 
rate of half an inch a day from the end of No- 
vember to the latter end of April, when it is 
lowest in Bengal, though the rains in the moun- 
tains have already begun to augment it in the 
upper part of its course, Major Rennell estimated 
the quantity of water discharged by the Ganges 
per second in the dry season at 80,000 cubic ft., 
and in the rainy season at 405,000 cubic ft.; being 
for the average of the year 180,000 cubic ft, per 
second. But, according to some observations made 
at Ghazipore, above Calcutta, by Mr. Everest in 
1831, it would appear that in the four months of 
the flood season (June to Sept.) about 600,009 
cubic ft, per second are discharged; while the 
average for the remainder of the ‘year is only 
100,000 cubic ft. per second. The’ quantity of 
earth brought down by the river is very great, 
According to Mr. Everest, the solid matter sus- 
pended in the water during the rains weighs 
about 1-428th part of the water, and oceupies 
about 1-8d6th part of its bulk; giving a dis- 
charge of about 577 eubic ft. of mud. per second, 
or 6,082,041,600 cubic ft, for the discharge in the 
122 days of rain, The total annual discharge of 
mud is estimated at 6,868,077,440 cubic ft.; the 
weight of which, according to Mr. Lyell, would 
exceed sixty times that of the great’ pyramid of 
Egypt. (Journal of the Asiatic Society, No. 6, 
p. 238; Lyell’s Geology, i, 861-364.) 

A very striking effect of the inundation of the 
Ganges is the change produced by it, year after 
year, in the bed of the stream, This happens in 
numerous parts of its course through the lower 
portion of the great plain of Hindostan ; but par- 
ticularly in Bengal, where the soil is the most 
| loose and yielding. The different branches of the 
| river constantly shifting their places, a number of 
extensive jheels or marshes are continually being 
produced ; ‘and the geographical face of the-coun- 
try, the condition and extent of private proper- 
ies, &c., change in the same proportion, In con- 
sequence also of the looseness of the soil through 
which it flows, the river is alternately forming 
and destroying islands in its bed, some of which 
are 4or 5 m, in extent, yet formed or removed 
in the space of a few years. Certain tracts are 
preserved from the inundation by being surrounded 
by dykes, the collective length of which was esti- 
mated in Rennell’s time at upwards of 1,000 m. 
The policy of their erection has been considered 
very doubtful, for the land has to be irrigated at 
certain periods, when the dykes must be ‘cut; be- 
sides which, they do not always answer their 
purpose, owing to the want of tenacity in their 
materials; and they are maintained at a great 
expense. The country has, however, been brought 
by them into so artificial a state, that there is now 
no alternative but to persist in keeping them up, 

The Ganges, like the Brabmaputra, the Amazon, 
several European rivers, the Gulf of Cambay, on 
the opposite side of Hindostan, is subject to the 








phenomenon of the bore, or a rapid rush of the 
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siderable distance, Tt is expecially strong at spring 
tides, This occurs in all the mouths of the Ganges, 
and particularly in the Hooghly, through which 
branch it ascends ag far as Culna, or even Nuddea, 
200 m, from the sea, The column of water is 
sometimes a dozen feet’in height near the mouth 
of the river, and often 5 ft. high opposite Calcutta. 
Hts appearance is that of a monstrous billow in a 
storm, or the dash of a foaming surf: its sound 
resembles that of a steamboat, but is infinitely 
louder. Sometimes it takes one side of the river, 
sometimes the other: it never extends over the 
whole basin, ‘The time of its approach being 





well known, hundreds of boats may then be seen | 


rowing, as for life, towards the micile of the river, 
the crews urging on each other with wild shouts 
or shrieks, though at the moment uo danger ap- 


pears; but soon afterwards the spectator is made 


sensible how necessary was the precaution, as the 
‘bore foams by with tremendous noise antl velocity,’ 
(Heber, in Mod. Tray., ix. 10%.) 

But, in the words of Mr. Crawfard,—* With all 
the difficulties and dangers of the Ganges, the 
English, if their Indian conquests be of any ad- 
vantage to them, owe almost as much gratitude 
to the Ganges as the Hindoos themselves, for 
unquestionably to it they are indebted for their 


Indian empire. It is the great military highway | 


which enabled us to conquer the richest provinecs 
of Hindostan,—the acquisition of which enabled 
us eventually to conquer and maintain the rest of 
our possessions.’ (Embassy to Siam, &c., i, 7.) 
Its value to the natives of Hindostan is immense. 
It is, and always has been, the grand route of com- 
munication and traftic in that country, throughout 
which the roads adapted for the conveyance of 
goods are very few. Not only the main stream, 
but all its tributaries from the N. are navigable 
for large or small boats, to the very foot of the 
mountains, for more than half the ycar; thus 
forming a most, extensive system of inland nayi- 
gation, Sixty years ago, Major Rennell estimated 
the number of boatmen employed on the Ganges, 
in Bengal, &c., at 30,000, and the value of the 
commercial exports and imports conveyed by its 
means at 2,000,0002 a year. But ten ‘times the 
above ‘number of boatmen would apparently be 
nearer the mark in such.a region of rivers, where 
almost every cultivator and fisherman is also occa- 
sionally # navigator. And at present. the gross 
amount of the imports and exports embarked on its 
waters varies between 12,000,000 and 16,000,0002, 
annually, independent of the inland trade, which 
has, doubtless, not a little increased with the 
increase of the pop, and the greater degree of 
security afforded to commerce under the English 
rule, 

Perhaps no river in the world has on its banks 
80 many populous cities. On different branches 
of the delta are placed Calcutta, Moorshedabad, 
and Dacca, the three great cities of Bengal, with a 
united pop. of little short of a million; besides 
Chinsurah, Chandernagore, Hoogliy, Cutwa, Bur- 
hampoot, Cossimbazar, Kishenagur, and Jessore. 
Proceeding up its course, we tind on its banks 
Rajemahal, Monghir, Patna, Ghazipoor, Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Furrackabad ; with 
myriads of villages, temples, and bungalows, 

‘The native craft used in the Ganges vary greatly 
in different parts of its course. The flat clinker- 
built vessels of the W. districts give way about 
Patna to lofty, deep, and heavy boats, which na~ 
.Vigate the river thence to Caleutta. In the Sun- 
derbunds, again, the shallowness of the streams 
Tequires that. the vessels should be without keels; 
and the banks there being impracticable for the 
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pulsion, The beats on the main arm of the Ganges, 
and others in the E. part of the delta, are better 
than those on the Hooghly, though all are of a 
very rade and cheap kind. Within the last 20 
years, the river has been extensively navigated. 
by steamers, some of them, in the upper parts, 
being so constructed as to draw but a few feet of 
water, in order to safely navigate the shallows. 

The Ganges, from Gangoutri to Saugor Island, 
is considered holy by Hindoos of all castes, though 
in some places much more so than in. others. 
Hindoo witnesses in British courts of justice are 
sworn upon the water of the Ganges, as the Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans are upon their sacred books, 
The Ganges water is believed by the Hindoos to 
purify from all sins; many ablutions and suicides 
accordingly take place in it; and the feet of the 
dying, when they arc sufficiently near residen ts, are 
in most instances immersed in it. (Rennell’s Me- 
moir ona Map of Hindostan, pp. 385-355; Hamil- 
ton’s Hindostan and E, I. Gaz.; Ritter’s Erd- 
kunde von Asien, iy, part 2, pp. 1100-1248; 
Asiat. Researches ; Colebroke ; Heber ; Prinsep, 
passim.) : 

GANJAM, a distr, of British Hindostan, (See 
Cincars, Nortiern,) 

Gansam, a town of Hindostan, tap. of the 
above distr, near the coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
84m, SE. Cuttack, and 535m, NE. Madres, It 
formerly had a considerable pop., as well as nume- 
rous and excellent private houses belonging to 
British civil officers, a fort, and cantonments; but it 
has now, in great part, been deserted and fallen 
into decay, 

GANNAT, a town of France, dép, Allie, cap, 
arrond., ou the Andelot, 33 m. S, Moulins, on the 
railway from Moulins to Clermont, Pop. 5,599 
in J8G61, The town is ill built, It was formerly 
fortified, and the remains of its ancient castle stil 
serve asa prison, It has a hospital, and a tri- 
bunal of primary jurisdiction, 

GAP (an. Vapincum), a town of France, dep. 
Hautes Alpes, of which it is the cap,, in a wide val- 
ley, nearly 2,500 ft, above the sea, surrounded by the 
lower Alpine ranges, and on the road from Paris to 
Marseilles by way of Grenoble, 44 m, SE, Grenoble, 
Pop, 8,219 in 1861, It is avery ill-built and gene- 
rally disagrecable town, Its principal public edifices 
are, the cathedral, prefecture, town-hall, bishop's 
palace, hall of justice, and barracks, some of 
which are good buildings, The cathedral is in 
the Gothic style, and richly ornamented ; it con- 
tains the tomb and. éfligy of the celebrated con~ 
stable de Lesdiguiéres, ‘The tomb is a sarcophagus 
of black marble, surrounded with. bas-reliefs in 
alabaster, representing the principal actions of 
that warrior, It has several other churches, a 
communal college, a society of emulation, a 
Museum of natural history, collections of. paintings 
sculpture, antiquities, and physical objects, anda 
smail theatre, 

Gap is the seat of tribunals of primary juris- 
diction and commerce; it has manufactures of 
woollen cloth, linen fabrics, silks, chamois and 
other kinds of leather, and cotton yarn, Its im- 
mediate vicinity is very fertile; there are in it 
marble quarries known to the ancient Romans, 
and many mineral springs, The town is of very 
great antiquity; it was the cap. of the Tricorit, 
under the name of Vap. It became the seat of a 
bishopric in the 4th century, and belonged for a 
lengthened period to its own prince or count 
bishops. It suffered greatly in the middle ages, 
from the devastations of the Lombards and 
Saracens, and from repeated sieges, fires, the 
plague, and religious wars, but. more the. <lt 























jously to 1630; Gap is said to have had 16,000 ;tares: In the salt pang of, Peceais; during- June 
Tnbab>- Gap and July, as many as 2,000-hands are employed to 

GAED, a dép. of Ftance, in the S. part of the | wash the produce. About 1,200:werkmen are em- 
kingdom, formerly comprised in the prov. of Lan- | ployed in the gypsum, mill-stone, and other-quar- 
guedoc ; between lat. 43° 27’ and 44° 27’ N., and| ries. Gard stands at the head of the déps, in the 
Jong. 8° 17’ and 4° 50’ E.; having N. the déps. | S. of France for manufacturing industry : it is espe- 
Loztre and Ardéche; F. the Rhone, separating | cially distinguished for its manufactures of silk. 
it from Wauchise and Bouches-du-Rhone; W.| The principal seat of these is Nimes, where they 
‘Aveyron; and S, Herault, the Mediterranean, and | employ about 13,000 hands. The other manufac- 
the Isle de Camargue. Area, 583.556 hectares; | tures are those of cotton and woollen fabrics, hats, 
pop. 422,107 in 1861, The N. and W, parts are | paper, pasteboard, brandy, leather, glass, and earth- 
oceupie¢ by ramifications of the Cevennes, the | enware; there are besides many tawing afd dyeing 
general slope of the dép. being from NW. to SE., | establishments. In the neighbourhood of the coast 
in which latter part of its surface there is a con- | canals are numerous, and include those of Beau- 
siderable extent of level country, with numerous | caire, Sylveréal, and Grand Roubine. ‘There is, 
and extensive pools and marshes. Most of the | however, but one sca-port, Aigues Mortes, and 
rivers have a SE. direction ; the principal are the | this is 4m. from the Mediterranean, with which 
Gard or Gardon (whence the dép, derives its name), | it communicates by the last-named canal. 102 
the Ctze, and the Vidourle. The Gard, which | fairs are annually holden in the dép.; among 
rises in the Cevennes from several sources, runs | them is the celebrated one of Beaucaire (which 
through the centre of the dép., and falls into the | see), Gard is divided into four arrondissements, 
Rhone not far from Beaucaire, after a course of } 88 cantons, and 438 communes, The chief towns 
about 60m. It at first passes through a succession | are Nimes, the cap., Alais, Uzes, and Le 
of deep mountain gorges ; and when the snows in | Vigan, 
the Cevennes begin to melt, it subjects the lower| ‘The antiquities in the dép. belong principally to 
parts of the country through which it passes to | the Roman period. The principal ia the amphi- 
extensive and often very destructive inundations. | theatre (see Nimes),and the Pont de Gard, The 
Tts bed sometimes increases in width to nearly a | latter is an aqueduct, and one of the most splendid. 
mile; and its waters not unfrequently rise from 18 | relics of the Roman power, built over the Gardon, 
to 20 ft.-in a few hours The Herault has its| about 10 m, NE, Nimes, Mr. Inglis thus de-~ 
source in this dép. Climate variable, but for the | scribes it (Switzerland. &e., ch, xxii.}: ‘The 


most part hot and dry, ‘The N, wind, or bise, | aqueduct is formed upon three bridges, one above 


blows sometimes with great impetuosity, and the | another; the total height, from the level of the 
scirocco is by no means rare. The arable lands| river to the top of the aqueduct, being 156 ft, 
comprise about £57,500 hectares; vineyards about |The undermost of the bridges consists of six 
71,000 do. ; forests, 106,472 do.; and heaths about | arches, through the largest of which the river 
158,000 do. Though the arable land is in general | passes, The middle bridge has eleven arches; 
pretty fertile, the produce of corn, owing to the | and the uppermost has thirty-five arches (but 
extremely backward state of agriculture, is esti-| these are much smaller than those of both the 
mated at only 650,000 hectolitres, being about half | other tiers). Above this is the aqueduct, which. 
the quantity required for home consumption. It | is 44 ft. high, and 4 ft, wide. The arches both of 
is principally wheat, oats, and barley. A good } the lower and middle bridge are unequal; which, 
many potatoes are also grown, and in the moun- | if it does not increase the architectural beauty of 
tain region chestnuts go far to supply the place of | the structure, certainly adds to its picturesque 
corn; the Cevennes being coyered with chestnut | effect. The two lower stories of the bridge are 
woods. ‘The plough described hy Virgil, drawn by | formed of hewn stones, placed together without 
two mules, is in common use. ‘The aunual produce | the aid of any cement ; but the masonwork an- 
of wine is estimated at 1,120,000 hectolitres, aj derneath the aqueduct is of rough stones ce~ 
third part of which is consumed in the dép.; the | mented, by which all filtration was of course pre- 
wines of St. Gilles and Fayel are those most | vented.’ After the decline of the Roman power, 
esteemed, The date, jujube, pistachio, and | the Vandals, Visigoths, Saracens, and Franks suc- 
pomegranate flourish in the open air; oranges | cessively possessed this dép. 
and lemons are grown, but a good deal of| GARDA (LAKE OF), an. Lacus Benacus, a 
care is required in their culture. Olive trees | famous lake of Austrian Italy, bounded by the. 
are grown on low hills with a S. aspect; but} provs. of Mantua, Brescia, and Verona, and the 
they suffer severely from cold winters, and their | cire. of Roveredo in the Tyrol, From Peschiera, 
number has decreased of late. Gard is the | at its SE.extremity (15m, W. Verona), it stretches 
principal dép, in France for the culture of the! NNE. to Riva, a distance of about 35 m. Its 
mulberry; the quantity of cocoons collected | lower or §, portion is about 12 m, across where 
gmount to about 3,000,000 kilogrammes per an- | broadest; but its upper or N, portion is not more 
num, than from 3 to 4m, across, It is everywhere en- 
More than 500,000 sheep belong to this dép., | closed by ramifications of the Alps, except on the 
yielding about 900,000 kilog, of wool. Many of the | S., where the luxuriant plain presents a striking 
flocks are sent to feed on the Alps in the summer. | contrast to the magnificent mountain scenery that 
The greater part of the dép, is parcelled out into | closes round its upper waters. 
very small estates, and the number of consider- 
able properties is greatly below the average of the | and Rivoltella, the narrow peninsula of Sirmione 
Kingdom. Gard is rich in minerals; and mining, | projects about 4 m, into the lake. It is joined to 
though ill-conducted, constitutes one of the chief | the mainland by a low slender neck, but behind 
sources of its wealth. Iron, argentiferous lead, | this it rises into a hill covered with olives, at the 
antimony, zinc, and manganese are found in the | extremity of which are some ruins, said to dg 
mountains; and gold is met with in the sands of | those of the villa of Catullus, But whether this 
some of the rivers. Iron and coal are abundant; | be so or not, it is, at all events,.cartain that 
the forges of the arrond, of Alais alone employ | the poet had a country-house in this singularly 
from 1,000 to 1,200 hands, Great quantities of | beautiful situation; and he has sed his 


salt are obtained from the salt marshes on the | admiration of and attachment to it in some fing 
* coast, which altogether occupy asurface of 86 hec-} verses:— 
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On the S. shore of the lake, between Peachiera - 
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* Peninsularum Sirmio, insularamque 
Ocelle, quascanque in HquentiLus stagnis 
Marique vasto fert uterque Neptunus : 

Quam te Hbenter, quamque listus inviso!” 
Catull. 82, 


‘The soil of this peninsula,’ says Eustace, ‘is 
fertile, and its surface varied; sometimes shelving 
in a gentle declivity, at other times breaking in 
craggy magnificence; and thus furnishing every 
requisite for delightful walks and luxurious baths; 
while the views vary at every step, presenting 
rich coasts or barren mountains, sometimes con- 
fined to the cultivated scenes of the neighbouring 
shore, and at other times bewildered and lost in 
the windings of the lake and the recesses of the 
Alps’ (i. 203, 8vo, ed.) 

The surface of this lake is elevated about 320 ft. 

above the Mediterranean ; it is generally deep ; its 
waters are remarkably pure and limpid; and it is 
well stocked with fish, In the beginning of sum- 
mer the level of its surface is raised 4 or 5 ft. by 
the melting of tlie snow on the Alps. It receives 
the waters of the Sarco at its N. extremity near 
Riva; but none of its other feeders are of such im- 
portance as to merit any special notice. Its sur- 
plus waters are carried off by the Mincio, which 
issues from it at Peschiera, A great number of 
towns and villages are built, upon its banks, of 
which the principal, besides Peschiera, are Desen- 
zano, Salo, Gargnano, Riva, Garda, whence the 
Jake bas its modern name, &e. The greater num- 
ber of these towns have safe and commodious 
harbours, and a good deal of trade is carried on 
upon the lake, Like all Alpine lakes, it is subject 
to violent storms and gusts of wind, a peculiarity 
to which Virgil has alludee—~ 


‘ Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens Benace marino.” 
A Georg, ii. line 160. 
GARLIESTOWN, 
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a village and sea-port of 
Scotland, co, Wigtown, at the head of a small bay, 
W. coast of Wigtown Bay. Pop. 685 in 1861, The 
main strect is in the form of a semicircle, facing 
thesea, The harbour, which is tolerably safe and 
commodious, is the centre of a good deal of coast- 
ing trade; and it is the only port in Wigtown- 
shire at which the steamer that plies between 
Galloway and Liverpool touches, Galloway House, 
the seat of the noble family of Galloway, is in the 
immediate vicinity of the village. Patrick Han- 
nay, a poet of the 17th century, was born at Sorbie 
Place (of which his father was proprietor), near 
Garlieston, 

GARMOUTH, a sea-port of Scotland, co. Elgin, 
at the mouth of the Spey, 35 m. NW, Aberdeen, 
and 64 m. NE. Elgin, Pop, 802 in J861, The 
harbour was injured by Morayshire floods in 1829, 
“by the deposition of gravel in the bay; but it is 
ati the principal shipping place in the co. The 
chiefexports are timber, grain, and salmon, The 
value of timber (which is floated down the Spey 
from forests in the interior) exported here was, at 
one time, estimated at 40,0001, a year; but it now 
seldom exceeds 1,1002, About 20,000 gra, of 
grain, chiefly oats and wheat, are annually ex- 
ported, The Spey Fishing Company's salmon 
smacks do not come into the harbour, but load in 
the bay. From 8 to 12 such smacks are employed 
in conveying salmon, chiefly to the London 
market. 

GARONNE, a river of France, which see. See 
also Grronpr, DEp. F 

ZARONNE (HAUTE), a dép. of France, region 
§., formerly comprised in the prov, of Languedoc, 
between lat. 42° 40’ and 43° 55! N., and long. 0° 
27’ and 2° 3 W., having N., the dep. ‘l'arn-et-Ga- 
ronne, F, those of Tam and Aude, SE. Ariége, W. 
‘Gers and Hautes Pyrénées, and 8. the Pyrenees, 








GATEHOUSE 


Area, 628,988 hectares; pop. 484,081 in 1861. Its 
SW. portion is covered with Jofty mountains, the 
highest of which, M. Maladetta, is 11 5190 ft. above 
the level of the sca; and among which there are 
numerous glaciers. In the NE. there are some 
plains of considerable extent. The Garonne rises 
a little beyond the Spanish: border; but most of 
the upper part of its course is in this dep., which 
hence derives its name. The other chiefrivers are 
the Tarn, Ariége, and Salat, all of which have a N, 
course, and are tributary tothe Garonne. Climate 
generally temperate; but none of the Pyrenean 
eps. suffers so much from hail-storms, This is 
an essentially agricultural dép., and is reckoned 
one ofthe most productive of grain. The arable 
land amounts to about 352,000 hectares ; and the 
Produce of corn is, in genera}, nearly double what 
1s required for home consumption. ‘Vineyarda oc- 
cupy 48,908 hectares, and about 470,000 hectol. of 
wine are made annually; the best kinds are those 
of Fronton, Villandric, and Montesquieu. Garden 
cultivation is well attended to, Near Toulouse, 
corn-fields, vineyards, gardens, and country-houses 
occupy every inch of land; and the appearance of 
the country people bespeaks a healthy and happy ° 
condition. Orange trees are grown for the sake of 
their flowers; the culture of the mulberry tree is 
very lictle pursued. The mountains and valleys 
afford good pasturage ; but there are few artificial 
meadows ; and the number of cattle is smaller than 
in the contiguous déps. Near Toulouse, a fine 
breed of horses was formerly raised for the dragoon 
service, but it has been snftered to degenerate, 
Poultry are plentiful : the pétes de Toulouse, made 
of ducks’ livers, enjoy a high reputation, “There 
are a great many small estates; the number of 
considerable properties is, however, above the aver- 
age of the déps, Mines numerous, especially those 
ofiron; but there are others of copper, antimony, 
bismuth, zinc, and “lead, and some important 
marble quarries. Mineral springs are abundant: 
many of them are visited by invalids: among 
which may be specified those of Bagntres de 
Luchon, anufactures various, but not extensive 
or flourishing; the chief are of tools and other 
metallic articles, coarse woollens, cotton and linen 
fabrics, leather, sail-cloth, hats, watches, and ma- 
thematical instruments, ‘The trade is greatly aug- 
mented by the Canal du Midi, which commences 
in this dép, Toulouse is also the entrepét for sup- 
plying the N. of Spain with the products of Cen- 
tral and N. Europe. The dep. is divided into 4 
arronds,, 39 cantons, and 597 communes, The 
chief towns are—Toulouse, the capital, Muret, 
St. Gaudens, afd Villefranche, 

GASCONY, the name of one of the old prove. 
of France, which comprised, previously to the revo- 
Jution, the country now included in the déps, of 
the Hautes Pyrénées, Gers, and Landes, ang portions 
of the country now included in the deps. of Basses 
Pyrénées, Haut Garonne, and Lot et Garonne. 

GATEHOUSE, a bor, of regality, river-port 
and market-town of Scotland. stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, on the Fleet, a little above where it 
falls into Fleet Bay, and on the high road from 
Dumfries to Portpatrick, 28 m, SW, Dumfries, 
and 6} m. W. by N. Kirkeudbright, "Pop. 1,638 
in 1861. .The town is beautifully situated, in a 
romantic valley opening on the S. to the sea, and 
bounded on both sides by finely wouded, pictu- 
resque hills. It consists principally of three 
parallel streets, and is remarkably neat, clean, 
and well built. The par, church, erected in 1817, 
adjoins the town on the N.; and it has also a se~ 
cession meeting-house, and a place of worship for 
Independents. There are 4 schools in the parish, 
one of which is parochial. The Fleet is navigable 


GATESHEAD 
toGatehouse by vessels of 180 tons burden. It 
‘was created a bor. ef barony in 1795; and is go 
verned by a provost, 2 bailies, and 4 counsellors, 
A bor, court for the recovery of debts not exceed- 
ing 52. is held once a fortnight, Market-day, 
Saturday, And a raral fair 4 times a year, 

Callyhouse, the magnificent seat of the Muyray 
family, lies about 1m. 8. from the town. It is 
wholly of granite, finely polished; it was con- 
structed after a design by Adams. 

GATESHEAD, a parl. bor. town, and par. of 
England, E. div. of Chesterwand, co, Durham, on 
8, bank of the river Tyne, which divides it from 
Newcastle; 275 m. N. Toniton by Great Northetn 
railway. Pop, 83,587 in 1861, Gateshead is aub- 
stantially a suburb of Newcastle, with which it is 
connected by two bridges, one of them known as 
Stephenson’s High Level Bridge. The latter is 
180 ft. above the river, and carries the railway, 
with roads beneath for vehicles and foot 
gers, The town consists principally of one good 
and wide street, and which is the high road to the 
N. Severalnarrow streets and lanes which com- 
pose the remainder of the town branch off on each 
side of the principal street, and the pop. on the 
different sides is not very unequal. There is not 
any appearance of wealth or houses belonging to 
the richer classes; the town is densely populated 
with the families of the manufacturers and pit- 
men; the master manufacturers or proprietors of 
the coal pits reside in Newcastle, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the two Fells, where they can enjoy 
4 better atmosphere than in the town. The best 
street runs in a curve by the church to the river, 
saving the steep descent of the High Street, The 
par, church is @ spacious cruciform structure, re- 
gularly built, having a handsome and lofty tower; 
the interior was wholly repaired at great ex; nse, 
in 1838. The rectory, which was until lately 
close to the church, is situated in the suburbs. In 

» Gateshead-fell, which was made a separate par. in 
1809, is a well-built church, opened in 1825, 
There are several other churches, besides eight 
chapels, belonging to various denominations of 
Dissenters, of whom the Wesleyan Methodists are 
the prevailing body. St. Edmund’s hospital, 
founded in 1248, was in.carly times a considerable 
monastery; it was re-established by James I. in 
1611, and now consists of a master, chaplain, and 
ten brethren, who divide the funds, about 4502, 
annually, The rector for the time being is the 

* master, who appoints the brethren, There are 
also almshouses for old women, 

Gateshead is a place of considerable imp@rtance, 
not only from its proximity to, and commereial 
connection with, Newcastle, but more particularly 
from the numerous glass manufactories and iron- 
‘works within the town, and from the coal pits in 
its immeitiate neighbourhood. The old bor. of 
Gateshead is supposed to have been incorporated 
in very early times; but there is no charter ex- 
tant. It was originally governed by a bailiff ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of Durham, and subsequently 
by two stewards, who managed the borough pro- 
petty, subject to the borough-holders’ and freemen’s 
control; but, under the Municipal Reform Act, it 
is divided into three wards, and is governed by six 
aldermen and cighteen counsellors. The Reform 
Act conferred on this bor., for the first time, the 
privilege of sending one mem, to the H. of C. Re- 
gistered electors, 949 in 1865. The bor. rev., in- 
cluding rates, amounted, in 1862, to 4,945. The 
gross annual value of real property assessed to in- 
come-tax was 75,7491, in 1857, and'83,4112. in 1862, 

GATTON, a bor, and par. of England, co. Surrey, 
ny of Reigate, 17 m. S. London. Area of par., 

#140 acres: pop. of do, 191 in 1861. ‘Lhe bor, is 
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quite inconsiderable, and w formerly one of the 
most perfect specimens in England of a nomina- 


tion or rotten bor. It sent 2 mems, to the H. of 
C. from 1451 down to the passing of the Reform 
Act, by which it was disfranchised. The right of 
voting was nominally in the inhab. paying scot 
and lot, but really in the lord of the manor, 

GAUDENS (ST.), a town of France, dép. Haute 
Garonne, cap, arrond., on a hill near the aronne, 
48 m. SW. Toulouse. Pop. 5,183 in 1861. The 
town consists principally of one spacious well-built 
and well-kept street. It has several churches, one 
of which is among the oldest ia France, several 
convents, tribunals of primary jurisdiction and 
commerce, a communal college, and a society of 
agriculture. It has manufactures of coarse serge 
and tape, water-mills for sawing, and a brisk trade 
in the natural produce of its neighbourhood. 

GAWELGHUR, a fortress of Hindostan, in the 
N. part of the Nizam’s. dom., cap. of a distr, of the 
same name, on a high and rocky hill, 11m. NW. 
Ellichpoor. It is very elaborately fortified, and 
was formerly considered very strong’ but it was 
taken by storm in 1803, by the forces under General 
Wellesley (uke of Wellington) and Colonel Ste- 
venson, after a siege of only two days. 

GAYA, a town or city of British Hindostan, pre- 
sid, Bengal, prov. and distr. Bahar, of which last 
it is the modern cap., on the Phalgu, a tributary of. 
the Ganges, 46 m. SW. Bahar, and 56 m. SW. by 
S. Patna, It is estimated to contain nearly 7,000 
houses, most of which are densely inhabited; but 
the pop. is very variable and uncertain, Gaya being 
frequented by great numbers of pilgrims and de- 
votees, often amounting to several thousands. It 
consists of two parts, the old town of Gaya, and 
the modern one of Sahebgunge, The former, which 
is the residence of numerous Brahmins and others, 
and considered by the natives as a place of great 
sanctity, stands on a rocky eminence; the latter, 
chiefly Jaid out by the British, and the seat of 
trade as well as of the European residents, is situ- 
ated in @ plain between the former. and the river, 
‘The old town of Gaya is a strange looking place, 
but its bnildings are much better than those of the 
quarter named Sahebgunge, the greater part of the 
houses being of brick and stone, and many of them 
two or three stories high, The architecture is very 
singular, with corners, turrets, and galleries, ro~ 
Jecting with every possible irregularity. ‘The 
strects are narrow, dirty, crooked, uneven, and en- 
cumbered with large blocks of stone, or protruding 
augles of rock.’ 

Gaya is uncommonly hot, and in spring obscured 
by perpetual clouds of dust. The streets in Saheb- 
gunge are wide, perfectly straight, and kept in 
Good order, though not paved, with a double row 
of trees, leaving in the middle an excellent car- 
riage road, with a footpath on each side. 

Ih the immediate vicinity are the ruins of Bud- 
dha-Gaya, traditiunally supposed to have been the 
place of the residence and apotheosis of Buddh 
(the Gautama of the Indo-Chinese nations). These 
tuins consist mostly of irregular and shapeless heaps 
of brick and stone. The number of vaulted caverns 
cut out of immense masses of solid granite is in- 
credible, as is the number of images seattered 
around to the distance of 15 or 20 m. Among the 
latter is a gigantic figure of Buddh, in the usual 
sitting posture, There are now, however, no Bud- 
dhists at Gaya, the worship of the Brahminical 
deities—many ips of which are sculptured on 
the ooke—baving ¢ entirely superseded that of the 
tival divinity. The present town of Gaya contains 
no ancient monuments whatever, and appears to 
have derived all its sanctity from its contiguity to 
the site of the ancient city. 
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GEFLE, a sea-port. town of Sweden, cap. of a 
Tan, and at the mouth of # river of the same name, 
on the Gulf of Bothnia, 98 m, NNW. Stockholm, 
and 14 m, NE. Talun, with which it is connected 
by railway. Pop. 11,822 in 1861. The town is 
divided into four quarters by the river, which sepa- 
rates itself into three branches, and forms two 
islands, on which, as well as on either bank, the 
town is built. The houses are well built, some of 
stone, others of wood, and the streets, though irre- 
gular, are wide and well paved, The market-place 
is remarkable in point of size, The chief buildings 
are the church, the government-house, the town- 
hall, and the hospital, There are, besides, a ¢ym- 
nasium of some celebrity, two schoo! 
asylum, and some unimportant manu 
Tinen cloth, leather, and tobacco, ‘The excellence 
of its harbour, defended by a long jetty, and having 
a depth of 18 ft. a littlé from the shore, gives it 
great, advantages for trade. Its exports are fir, 
timber, piteh, tar, and iron; and its chief imports, 
wheat and salt, 

GENEVA (CANTON OF), the smallest canton 
of Switzerland. at the SW. extremity of which, 
and of the lake which bears its name, it is situated : 
having N. the canton Vaud, E, and 8. Savoy, and 
W. France, Area, 913 q. m.; pop. 83,340 in 1860, 
It is the densest populated of any of the Swiss 
cantons, there being 702 inhabitants to the sq, m., 
or about twenty-three times as many as in the 
Grisons, which has but a pop. of 80 per aq. m. The 
canton, which ranks 22nd in the confederacy, is 
composed of the territory of the ancient republic 
of Geneva, together with some communes formerly 
belonging to Savoy and Franée, annexed to it in 
1815, Its surface is flat, or but slightly uneven. 
It is enclosed between the Jura mountains on the 
NW., and some Alpine ranges in the opposite di- 
rection, The Rhone and Arve are the principal 
rivers. The climate is mild, but the Jand is not 
very productive. The cultivable soil comprises 
about 56,650 ‘acres; of which the lands in erop 
make about a half, grass lands somewhat less than 
one-fifth, and woods about one-tenth, In average 
years from 29,000 to 32,000 imperial quarters of 
com may be produced; but, as neither this nor 
any other species of agricultural produce is grown 
to an extent sufficient.for home consumption, con- 
siderable quantities are imported. 

Geneva is essentially a manufacturing canton; 

, but its manufactures and trade belong to the town. 
The government is representative. The legislative 
power is exercised by a body of 278 members, 
elected by all citizens above 25 years of age, Fout 
syndics preside over this body, and are mems. of 
the executive council, or council of state, which is 
composed of 28 “mems,, clected from among the 
council of representatives, usually for life, but sub- 
ject to a vote of censure, and removable at pleasure, 
‘The magistrates of the different judicial courts are 
appointed for a certain number of years by the 
former council. ‘The canton is divided into three 
districts, in each of which there is a court of andi- 
ence; besides these, there are in the cap. a court 
of appeal from the foregoing, a tribunal of com- 
merce, and a supreme court of justice, composed of 
nine judges, All trials ate public. The French 
code ‘of laws is generally operativ: 

The press is free. Education is in a flourish- 
ing state, The canton furnishes a contingent of 
880 men to the army of the Swiss confedcration, 
and a contribution of 22,000 Swiss fr, a year to its 
treasury, The public revenue of the canton, in 
the year 1862, amounted to 2,742,000 fr., and the 
expenditure to 2,466,000 fr. The canton had, at 
the same time, a debt of 16,000,000 fr. Except 
the city of Geneva, the canton contains no town 
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of importance. (For further details, see succeed- 


GENEVA (Germ. Genf), the most populous city 
of Switzerland, cap, of the above canton, situated 
in a picturesque country, abounding in the most 
enchanting and magnificent prospects, at the SW. 
extremity of the lake of Geneva, 81 m, SW. Berne, 
and 70 m. NE. by E. Lyons, on the railway from 
Berne to Lyons, “Pop. 41,415 in 1860. The Rhone 
divides Geneva into three parts; the city on the 
right bank, the quarter of St. Gervais on the left, 
and theisland between them, enclosed by two arms 
of the river. The city, or upper town, is the largest 
partion, and is in part built on an eminence, rising 
to nearly 100 ft. above the level of the lake. Its 
streets are narrow, crooked, and steep; but many 
of its private edifices are good: it consists almost 
entirely of the residences of the burgher aristocracy, 
The lower town, or quarter of St. Gervais, is the 
chief seat of commercial activity. It has narrow 
streets and lofty houses, Some of the latter are 
furnished with a shed or pent-house, called a dome, 
which projects from the roof over the street, sup- 
ported by wooden props reaching from the pave- 
ment. 'The island is upwards of a furlong in length, 
by about 200 ft. broad, and connected with the 
other quarters by several bridges. The aspect of 
Geneva from the lake is very beautiful. Of late 
years, an entirely new quarter has sprung up on 
the right bank of the Rhone, called the Quartiers 
des Bergues, displaying a handsome front of tall 
houses, among which is the Hotel des Bergues, 
lined with a broad and fine quay, towards the lake, 
‘The unsightly houses that formerly lined themargin 
of the lake in the lower town have been repaired 
and beautified ; and a broad belt of land has been. 
gained from the water to form a quay. This is 
connected with the Quai des Bergues,on the oppo- 
site bank, by a handsome suspension bridge, and 
another bridge communicating with a small island, 
situated at the point where the Rhone leaves the 
Jake, is ornamented with a bronze statue of Rous- 
seau, Geneva is surrounded on the land-side b 
ramparts and bastions, constructed about the middle 
of last century: these are of little use as fortifica- 
tions, the city being commanded by some adjacent 
heights; bat they serve as public promenades, and 
three iron suspension bridges have been thrown 
over them to facilitate the intercourse between the 
city and the surrounding country. The gates of 
Geneva are closed from midnight te day-break ; 
and after sunset a toll is levied on all horses or 
carriages, 

Geneya has but few fine public buildings, The 

rincipal is the cathedral or church of St. Peter: 
it is in a conspicuous situation, has three steeples, 
and is an interesting specimen of the Gothic style 
of the 11th century; but_a Corinthian portico, in 
imitation of that of the Pantheon at Rome, has 
heen inconsistently enough added to it. ‘This 
church contains the tombs of Agrippa d’Aubigny, 
the friend of Henri IV., and of the Count de 
Rohan, a leader of the French Protestants in the 
reign of Louis XIII. There are, besides, three 
Calvinist and two Lutheran churches, a Catholic 
church, and 4 synagogue. The, town-hall and 
gencral hospital are almost the only other edifices 
worth notice. The last is an extensive and spacious 
building : in the chapel belonging to it the service 
of the English Church is performed on Sundays. 
The Musce Rath, so named after its founder, is a 
neat building, containing a collection of pairttings 
by native and other artists. The museum of 
natural history contains the geological collections 
of Saussure, “ Brongniart, and Decandolle, the 
collections of M. Necker, a cabinet of antiquities, 
and a reading room well supplied with the best 
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European journals. The academy, -founded by} a high price ; the Swias watches supply the classes 


Calvin, has faculties of jurisprudence, theology, 
natural science, and Titersture’ and 89 salaried or 
honorary professors. It has attached to it a library 
of 40,000 vols, including many valuable MSS. 
Geneva has also a college for classical education ; 
a school preparatory for the academy; a school of | 
manufactures, established 1832; schools of watch- 
making, drawing, music, &c., and many private 
schools. It has a public observatory; a society 
for the advancement of arts; societies of medicine 
and natural history, and other learned associations; 
lunatic and deaf and dumb asylums; and various 
other charitable institutions, “The working classes 
have united in several benefit societies for mutual 
sistance, and a savings’ bank was established in 
1816, ‘The ancient palace of the bishops of Geneva 
has been converted into a prison; but in 1825 a 
new prison was established on the panoptic system, 
the first of the kind founded on the Continent. 
The prisoners on arriving are detained in solitary 
cells for a longer or shorter period, and afterwards 
set to regular work, during which, as well as at all 
other times, they are obliged to observe a profound 
silence, Each occupies a chamber by himself, and 
solitary confinement is the usual punishment for 
refractory behaviour, The prisoners have books 
distributed to them from the prison-library. A part 
of the produce of their labour is put aside for their 
own use; and when they finally leave the prison, 
a committee furnishes them with employment. 
Geneva has an arsenal and a theatre; it is well 
lighted, and is supplied with water by a hydraulic 
machine situated in the island. ‘There are various 
public walks within as well as without the walls, 
which command noble views of the Alps and the 
Jake; amongst them are the Terrace de la Treille, 
. the squares of St, Antoine and Maurice, and the 
fine botanic garden, laid out in 1816. Geneva is 
a favourite place of resort of the English. 

The main-source of the prosperity of this city 
consists in its manufactures ; the principal of these 
are watches, jewellery, musical boxes, and objects 
of taste in the fine arts. The number of working 
watchmakers and jewellers is estimated at nearly 
6,000, ‘The number of watches annually made is 
estimated at upwards of 70,000, and of these at 
least. 60,000 are of gold. In watchmaking and 
jewellery, it is estimated that between 70,000 and 
80,000 oz. of gold, and about 50,000 oz. of silver, are 
used annually. The gems (most of whieh are pearls) 
used in jewellery and the embellishment of watches 
may be worth perhaps 20,0002 a year, The 
watchmaking business is divided into two branches; 
that of haute horlogerie, comprising chronometers, 
stop-watches, and other articles in which the 
perfection of the machinery is the highest kind; 
and that of horlogerie du commerce, in which the 
beauty of the work is its chief recommendation. 
‘The articles of the latter class are by far the moet 
numerous. ‘The great advantage which the Swiss 
possess in competition with the watchmakers in 
England,’ says a consular report, ‘ is the low price 
at which they can produce the flat cylinder 
watches, which are at present much in request, 
The watches of English manufacture do not come 
into competition with those of Swiss production, 
which are used for different purposes, and by a 
different class of persons. Notwithstanding all 
the risks and charges, the sale of Swiss watches is 
large, and it has not really injured the English 
watchmaking trade. The English watches are 
far more solid in construction, fitter for service, 
and especially in countries where no good watch- 
makers are to be found, as the Swiss watches 
require delicate treatment, English watches, 
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to whom a costly watch is inaccessible.’ The 
works or machinery of the watches are often made 
in the neighbourhood of Geneva, at Fontainemelon 
and Beaucourt in France, The unfinished work 
is called an ébauche, and is polished and 
by the Genevese artisan, Almost everything is 
done by the piece, and not by daily wages. ie 
other manufactures of Geneva and its canton are 
principally horn and tortoiseshell combs, carriages, 
saddlery, agricultural implements, tools of all 
kinds, cutlery, fire-arms, enamels, musical instru- 
ments, printing types, and philosophical instru- 
ments of a very superior description, Lithography 
and engraving medals and vignettes are flourishing 
branches of art. Some factories of woollen cloth 
have been rather recently established ; the produce 
of various spinning establishments finds consump- 
tion in Switzerland; and printing would form a 
very important and very productive branch of 
industry, were it not for the impediments thrown, 
in the way of exportation to neighbouring coun- ~ 
tries. Tanning is carried on to but asmall extent, 
though the very superior quality of the leather 
always insures it a preference in foreign markets, 
particularly in Italy. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the Genevese, also carried on 
an extensive trade in silk stuffs and lace; and 
before the French revolution there were many 
extensive establishments for the manufacture of 
printed cottons, besides factories of various other 
inds, ‘hese no longer exist, most of them 
having been crushed by the system of prohibitions * 
and high duties established by the continental 
powers during the ensuing period. The watches 
and jewellery manufactured at (Jeneva are gub- 
jected to a strict system of supervision, to prevent 
a falling off in the reputation of this important 
branch of trade of the republic. A committee of 
master-workmen, with a syndic at their head, 
called the commissionde surveillance, are appointed 
by the government to inspect every workshop, 
and the articles made in it, to guard against fraud 
in’the substitution of metals not of the legal 
standard. By a law of 1815, the manufacture of 
any gold work of a lower standard than ‘750 is 
forbidden ; and the legal standards for silver are 
fixed at 800, -875, and ‘950, Geneva is the seat 
of the council of state; the supreme court of justice 
for the cant.; a court of appeal from the district 
courts; and a chamber of commerce, The last 
has a very extensive jurisdiction; every com- 
mercial transaction, of whatever description, may 
be brought before it; and a private individual, 
who may have bought more of an article than he 
requires, and sells the surplus, becomes responsible 
to it, 

Geneva is very ancient. ‘£xtremum dppidum 
Allobrogum est, procimumque Helvetioram jinibus, 
Geneva,’ are the words of Cesar in speaking of this 
city, (De Bello Gallico, i. § 6) Many Roman 
antiquities have been discovered in and near it; 
and in the island traces may still be discovered of. 
a Roman structure, supposed to be the foundations 
of one of the towers erected by Cesar to prevent, 
the Helvetians crossing the river. In 426 Geneva 
was taken by the Burgundians, and became their 
cap. ; it afterwards belonged successively to the 
Ostrogoths and the Franks, and formed a part of: 
the kingdom of Arles, and the second kingdom of 
Burgundy. On the fall of the latter it fell under 
the sole dominion of its bishops, between: whom 
and the counts of the Genevois, it Savoy, there 
existed incessant contests for its possession. At 
the reformation the bishop was expelled, and the 
town, with its territory, became arepublic. Calvin, 
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Ticited to settle there, and was soon afterwards 
raised to the highest rank in the state, which he 
in a great measure governed for 23 years, with a 
, severity and strictness that impressed deep and 
‘abiding traces on its jurispradence and manners. 
In 1553 the famous Michael Servetus, who had 
been arrested at Geneva, at the instigation of 
Calvin, was accused of blasphemy in regard to 
the Trinity, and being tried and convicted, was 
ordered to be committed to the flames, which 
barbarous sentence was immediately carried into 
execution. The conduct of Calvin in this deplor- 
able affair, though in part excused by the spirit 
and temper of the times, was directly hostile to 
every principle for which he had been contending 
against the Church of Rome, and will ever remain 
a dark blot upon his character, and that of the 
early reformers, In 1782, in consequence of in- 
ternal dissensions, Geneva was occupied by the 
troops of France, Sardinia, and Berne. In 1798 it 
was taken by the French revolutionary forces, and 
subsequently became the cap. of the dep, Leman. 
Tt was, with its territory, united to Switzerland 
ax an independent canton in 1814.” Few cities 
have produced more eminent individuals: amongst 
others may he specified J. J. Rousseau ; Casaubon, 
the critic; Lefort, the friend of Pcter the Great; 
Necker, and his daughter, Mad. de Staél; the 
naturalists Saussure, De Lue, Bonnet, and Jurine; 
Decandotle and Huber; Dumont, the friend and 
editor of the best works of Bentham ; the philo- 
sopher Abauzit ; J. B, Say, the political econo- 
mist ; and Simonde de Sismondi, the historian. 
GENEVA (LAKE OF), or LAKE LEMAN 
(Germ, Genfersee, an, Lacus Lemanus), the largest. 
lake of Switzerland, near the SW. extremity of 
which it is situated, It has N., E., and SE. the 
canton of Vaud or Leman ; SW. that of Geneva; 
and §, Savoy. It fills up the lower portion of a 
somewhat extensive valley enclosed between the 
@ Alps and the Jura, It is crescent-shaped, the 
convexity being directed NNW., and the horns 
facing SSE. Its greatest length—a curved line 
passing through its centte from Geneva at its W. 
extremity, to Villeneuve at its E.—is about 45 m. ; 
but along its'N. shore the distance from end to 
end is about 55 m., while along its S.it is no more 
than about 40 m, Its breadth varies from 1 to 
9 m.; its area is estimated at about 240 sq. m. 
Its greatest depth, near Meillerie, towards its E. 
extremity, is said to be 1,012 (950 Fr.) ft.: its 
level is about 1,200 ft, above that of the Mediter- 
ranean, In Aug., when its waters are the highest, 
its surface is often 44 ft, above its level in March, 
when it is lowest. It is divided, in common par- 
Jance, into the Great and Little lake; the latter 
is more exclusively called the Lake. of Geneva, 
and extends from that city for a distance of 14 m., 
but with a breadth never more than 3$ m., to 
Point @’¥roire; beyond which, Lake Leman widens 
considerably, The Rhone enters it near its E, 
extremity, bringing with it so much alluvial soil, 
that considerable encroachments are continually 
made on its upper end. Port Vallais, now 14 m. 
distant, was formetly on the margin of the lake, 
the basin of which ix said to have originally 
extended upwards as far as Bex. The Rhone 
emerges from the Lake of Geneva at its SW. ex- 
tremity, where its waters, like those of the lake 
itself, “are extremely clear, and of a deep blue 
colour, circumstances which have been often ad- 
verted to by Byron. (See Childe Harold, iii. s. 
58, 5.) Lake Leman teceives upwards of forty 
other rivers; the principal of which are, the 
Venoge, from the N., and the Drause. on the side 
of Savoy. It scldom freezes, and has never been 
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a curious phenomenon called the seiches, This 
consists in a sudden rise of its waters, generally 
for 1 or 2 ft., but sometimes as much aa 4 or 5 ft., 
followed by an equally sudden fell; and this 
ascent and descent goes on alternately, sometimes 
for several hours. This phenomenon is most com- 
Mon in summer, and in stormy weather; its cause 
has not been satisfactorily ascertained, but it would 
seem to depend on the unequal pressure of the at- 
mosphere upon different parts of the lake. 

Lake Leman abounds with fine fish. Its banks 
ate greatly celebrated for their picturesque beauty 
and sublimity. Their scenery 1s the most impos- 
ing at its E. extremity; but the whole of the 8. 
shore exhibits great boldness and grandeur, The 
N. shore is of a softer character; it is adorned 
with a succession of low hills covered with vine- 
yards and cultivated fields, and interspersed with 
numcrous towns, villages, and habitations. Nyon, 
Rolle, Morges, Ouchy (the port of Lausanne), 
Vevay, Clarens, and the Castle of Chillon, are on 
the N, bank: on the S., or Savoy side, are Meil- 
lerie ; Ripaille, the place of retirement of Pope 
Felix V.; Thonon and the Cuny Diodati 
in the Genevese territory (the residence of Lord 
Byron in 1816). The first steam vessel’ in Swit- 
zerland, the William Tell, was launched on the 
Lake of Geneva in 1823 ; in 1838, there were four 
steam boats plying on it ; and in 1864, there were 
above crea A line of railway encircles the 
whole of the lake. 

GENOA (Ital, Genova, an. Genua), a cele- 
brated marit, city of Northern Italy, once the cap, 
of an indep, repub., and now of a proy, or division 
of the kingdom of Italy, at the head of the gulf 
of the same name; 75m. SE. Turin, and 90m. 
NW. Leghorn, on the railway from Turin to Rome, 
Poy ». 119,610 in 1862, Genoa is built round, but 
principally on the E, side of its port, which is 
semicircular, the cord being about 1 m. in length, 
Two gigantic moles (the Molo vecchio and Molo 
nuovo) project into the sea ftom cither angle, and 
enclose and protect the harbour. The ‘tara on 
which the city is built rises amphitheatrewise 
round the water's edge, to the height of 500 or 
600 ft., so that its aspect from the sea is particu- 
larly grand and imposing, The white snowy 
houses form streets at the lower part of the accli- 
vity, while the upper part is'thickly studded with 
detached villas. Behind all, the Apennines are 
seen towering at the distance of 10 or 12 m., their 
summits during a part of the year covered with 
snow, Genoa has a double line of fortifications, 
The inner one encloses merely the city itself’ on 
the N. and EF. sides of the port ; the outer walls 
extend from either angle of the port back to the 
summit of the hills, on the declivity of which the 
city is built, and are 8 or 10 m. in length. The 
old or E, portion of the city consists of a labyrinth 
of excessively narrow, crooked, and dark streets, 
their breadth being generally no more than from 
6 to 12 ft. They run between a succession of lofty 
houses, 5, 6, and even 7 stories, high, each story 
being from 12 to 15 ft. deep, the cornices under the 
roof of which sometimes project so fat as to meet, 
and thereby exclude all daylight, ‘In these streets 
you meet with vast numbers of mules and some 
Asses, carrying all sorts of articles, bricks, firewood, 
&c., on their backs ; for wheeled carriages are only 
used in the broad streets, which are rare, except 
in the suburbs. The streets are paved with broad 
flags of lava, which are laid in mortar, and have 
the smoothness and durability of good masonry, 
In the middle of this pavement there is a path- 





way laid with bricks set on edge, about 2 or 3 ft. 
bread, and a little higher than the lava. This is 
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being considered too smooth to afford their feet a 
sufficient hold.’ ‘aclaren’s Notes on France 
and Italy, p. 46.) The streets, narrow and 
as they are, are very clean, coul, and quiet. The 
newer part of the city, which stretches along the 
N. side of the port, is more regularly laid out, and 
contains some broad and very handsome streets, 
in particular that running from the Piazza delle 
Fontane to the Piazza dell Acquaverde, near the 
W. gate, and including the Strada Nova and No- 
vissima, the Piazza del Vustato, and the Strada 
Balbi. The last of these, says M. Simond, is en- 
tirely formed of palaces, more magnificent than 
those of Rome, and neater in their interior. Each 
is built round a court, and the best apartments 
are on the third floor, for the benefit of light and 
air, The roofs, being flat, are adorned with shrabs 
and trees, as myrtle, pomegranate, orange, lemon, 
oleanders, &c., 26 ft. high, growing not in boxes 
only, but in the open ground several feet decp, 
brought hither and supported on arches, Foun- 
tains play among these artificial groves, and keep 
up their verdure and shade during the heat of 
summer. In Italy, Genoa has acquired, and de- 
serves, the title of la Superba. It exhibits fewer 
remains of ancient gplendour than Venice, but 
more actual wealth and comfort. ‘Its architee- 
ture. is grand in its style, and admirable in its 
materials, Its palaces are numerous, and many 
of their princely gates 40 ft. high, with marble 
columns, courts paved with various coloured mar- 
bles in mosaic, broad staircases all of marble, 
rooms 30 ft. high with arched ceilings, adorned 
with gilded columns, large mirrors, superb crystal 
lustres, mosaic floors, the roofs panelled, and the 
panels filled with finely executed frescoes or 
paintings in oil, and divided by sculptured figures. 
Behind are orangeries. I visited four or five of 
these palaces; but there are multitudes.’ (Mac- 
Jaren’s Notes, p. 46.) The common houses are of 
stone plastered with stucco, the finer of marble. 
Of its palaces, that of Doria, built by and still be- 
longing to the illustrious family of that name, is 
the largest and finest : it opens into large gardens 
which extend along the shore ; but it is said not 
to be.well kept, and to be failing into decay. It 
has a noble colonnade supporting a terrace facing 
the gardens, the whole in" white marble: its inte- 
rior is very richly ornamented. The emperors 
Charles V. and Napoleon both made this palace 
their residence during their stay in Genoa. An- 
other Palazzo Doria is now a residence of the king 
of Italy. Hy ae 

‘There are two palaces otiginally belonging to 
the Durazzo family. That on the Strada Balbi 
is now a royal mansion; its front is about 250 ft. 
in length; it has a court, rich in architectural 
embellishments, and a famous gallery 100 ft. long, 
ornamented with frescoes, and containing a curious 
collection of statues and sculptures ancient and 
modern, numerous portraits of the Durazzi, his- 
torical paintings, and others by Carlo Dolci, Titian, 
Vandyck, A. Durer, and Holbein. in another 
room is the chef-d'auvre of Paul Veronese, ‘Mary 
Magdalen at the feet of our Saviour.’ The other 
Durazzo palace is scarcely less rich; its lery 
contains some fine works by P. Veronese, L. and 
A, Caracci, Guercino, Titian, Domenichino, several 
by Guido, and Rubens. The ancient palace of the 
Doges was almost wholly destroyed by fire in 
1777; but the modern buitding, on its site, is a 
tine structure, and contains the city council-hall, 
126 ft. by 45, and 66 ft. high. The Serra, Spinol 
Balbi, Brignole, Carega, Mari, and Pallavicini 
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ferior; though some of them would be beautiful, 
if less profusely ornamented. That of the Annun- 
ziata, founded in the 13th century, is the finest, 
and contains some good paintings. The cathe- 
dral or church of St. Lorenzo, built in the 1ith 
century, is of Gothic architecture; its exterior 
has a strange appearance from being cased with 
black and white marble in alternate horizontal 
stripes, The church of St. Cairo, the old cathe- 
dral, is very ancient; that of St. Stefano has a 
famous altar-piece, the joint work of Raphael and 
Julio Romano, The church of San Filippo Neri, 
and the chapel of the Carmelite nuns, are both 
greatly admired for their chaste style, The church 
of Santa Maria Carignano is also a structure in 
the best taste, erected by one of the princely 
citizens of Genoa; whose son, in the 16th century, 
united two elevated parts of the town by a bridge, 
the Ponte di Carignano, 100 ft. in height, and 
which passes, ‘with three giant strides, over houses 
six stories high that do not come up to the spring 
of the arches.’ (Simond, p. 588.) There are said 
to be, altogether, 32 par, churches, and 69 convents 
and monasteries. ‘There are. 8 large hospitals 
tichly endowed; the principal of which, the 4/- 
bergo di Poveri, is a large quadrangular edifice 
immediately N. the inner city walls. In this in- 
stitution 1,500 or 1,600 individuals, orphans and 
old people, are provided for; the chil are 





brought up to different trades, and some otherwise 
educated; at a proper age, they are allowed half 
the produce of their labour, with which they in 
part provide for themselves. The establishment 
4s generally well conducted ; the building is hand- 
some, spacious, and clean; it contains numerous 
busts and statues of its benefactors, and a ‘ Dead 
Christ,’ in alto relievo, by Michael Angelo; pro- 
hably the finest piece of sculpture in Genoa, 
Among the other chief public buildings, are the 
exchange, the old bank of St. George, ‘and one of ® 
the three theatres,—that of Carlo Felice, recently 
built. The opera in Genoa is said to be indif- 
ferent. The university in the Strada Ralbi (foun- 
ded in 1812) is a fine edifice, and has a large 
library and botanic garden; but it is not, other- 
wise remarkable, Around the port is a rampart, 
affording an excellent promenade. On the N, 
side of the harbour is the Darsena, a double basin 
enclosed by piers, and destined for a refitting 
dock; adjoining it is the arsenal. 

From the centre of the city several quays and 
jetties stretch into the port, bounded on the SE, 
ty the old mole, projecting into the sea W. by 8. 
about 260 fathoms; it has a battery near its 
middle, The new mole, on the W. or opposite 
side of the port, adjoins the S, extremity of the 
suburb of S. Pietro d’Arena, and projects from the 
shore ESE, about 210 fathoms. The mole heads. 
bear from each other NE, by E. and SW. by W., 
the distance between them, forming the entrance 
to the harbour, being about 350 fathoms. A con- 
spicuous lighthouse is erceted without the port on 
its W. side, on a high rock at the extremity of a 
point of land contiguous to the bottom of the new 
mole, There is no difficulty in entering the har- 
bour; the ground is clean, and there is plenty of 
water, particularly on the side next the new mole; 
care, however, must be taken, in coming from the 
W., to give the light-house point a good offing. 
Moderate sized merchantmen commonly anchor 
inside the old mole, contiguous. to the porto- 
franco, or bonded warehouses, Men-of-war, and 
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SW. winds occasion a heavy swell, but the bottom 
is clay, and holds well, Public fountains are few 
in Genoa, but the city is well supplied with water 
brought by an aqueduct from the litule river Bi- 
sagno immediately E. of the outer walls. The 
atmosphere is pure; and the climate of the city 
and its neighbourhood is healthy, and appears to 
be particularly favourable for the rearing of silk- 
worms. 

Genoa is the entrepot of a large extent of coun- 
try ; and her commierce, though inferior to what it 
once was, is very: considerable, and has latterly 
been increasing. She is a free port; that is, a port 
where goods may be warchoused, and exported, 
free 6f duty. The exports consist partly of the 
yaw products of the adjacent country, such as 
olive oil (an article of great value and impor- 
tance), rice, fruits, cheese, rags, steel. and argol ; 
partly of the products of her manufacturing in- 
dustry, such as silks, damasks, and velvets (for the 
production of which she has long been famous) ; 
thrown silk, paper, soap, works in marble, ala- 
baster, and coral ; the printed cottons of Switzer- 
Tand, and the other products of that country, and 
the W. parts of Lombardy, intended for the S. of 
Europe, and the Levant; and partly of various 
foreign products brought by sea, and placed in 
porto-franco. The imports principally eonsist of 
cotton and woollen stuffs; cotton wool, mostly 
from Egypt; corn from the Black Sea, Sicily, and 
Barbary ; sugar, salted fish, spices, coffee, cochi- 
neal, indigo, hides, iron, and naval stores from the 
Baltic ; hardware and tin plates from England ; 
‘wool, tobacco, lead (principally from Spain), and 
wax. Corn, barilla, Gallipoli oil, cotton, vallonca, 
sponge, galls, and other products of the countries 
adjoining the Black Sea, Sicily, the Levant, &c., 
may in general be had here, though not in so great 

+ abundance as at Leghorn. The various duties and 
custom-house fees formerly charged on the transit 
of goods through Genoa and the Italian territories 
have recently been abolished. 

The bank of St, George, in Genoa, ‘was the 
oldest bank of. circulation in Europe, having been 
founded in 1407, It was conducted by a company 
of shareholders ; and having gradually advanced 
immense sums to the government, a large propor- 
tion of the public revenue was assigned to it in 
payment of the interest. On the invasion of 
Genoa by the Austrians, in 1746, a part of the 
treasure of the bank was carried off. Finally, on 
the union of Genea with France, the bank was 
suppressed ; the government of France becoming 
responsible for an annual dividend of 3,400,000 
Genoese livres payable to its creditors, 

Genoa is the residence of a general-commandant 
and an archbishop, and the seat of the superior 
judicial court for the prov., an admiralty-council, 
and a tribunal and chamber of commerce. It has 
aroyal college ; anaval school, the first established 
in [taly ;.an excellent deaf and dumb establish- 
ment; a public library, with 50,000 vols. and 
1,000 MSS. ; several learned societies, and various 
schools. - 

Genoa is of great antiquity. After a variety of 
vicissitudes she became, in the 11th century, the 
cap. of an independent republican state; and was 
early distinguished by the extent of her commerce, 
and by har settlements and dependencies in various 
parts of the Mediterranean and of the Black Sea, 

‘heir conflicting pretensions and interests involved 
the Genoese in long-continued contests with the 
rival republics of Pisa and Venice. The struggie 
with the latter, from 1376 to 1382, is one of the 

- most memorabie in the Italian annals of the middle 
ages. The Genoese having defeated the Vene- 
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surrounded Vehice, und took Chiozza. Had they: 


immediately followed up this success, the proba- 
bility is that they would have taken Venice but 


having procrastinated, the Venetians recovered 
from the consternation into which they had been 
thrown, and the Genoese were ultimately com- 
pelled to retire, The ascendancy of Venice dates 
from this epoch, (Koch, Tableau des Révolutions, 
i, 263) 

The government of Genoa was long the most 
tarbulent that can be imagined ; and the city was 


itated by continual contests between the no- « 


bility and the citizens, and between different 
sections of the nobility, The mischiefs arising 
from these struggles were such, that to escape 
from them, the citizens not unfrequently called in 
the aid of foreigners; and placed themselves, at 
different periods, under the protection of France, 
the Marquis of Montferrat, and the dukes of Milan, 
Indeed, from 1464 down to 1528, Genoa was re- 
garded as a dependency of the latter. In ‘the 
latter year, however, it recovered its independence; 
and was, at the same time, subjected to a more 
aristocratical government. But the republic con- 
tinued to be agitated by internal dissensions down. 
to 1576. At that period further modifications 
were made in the constitution, after which it en- 
joyed alengthened period of tranquillity. (A very 
full account of the revolutions of Genoa is given 
in the Modern Universal History, xxviii, 353-533 ; 
see also Sismondi, Reépubliques _ Italiennes, 
passim.) 

The conquest of Constantinople, and of the 
countries round the Black Sea by the Turks, and 
the diseovery of the passage to India by the Cape 
of Good Hope, proved destructive of a great part 
of the trade of Genoa, She was, also, successively 
stripped of all her foreign possessions, Corsi 
the last of her dependencies, revolted in 1730, and 
was ceded to France in 1768. In 1797, Genoa was 
taken by the French. After the downfal of Na- 


polcon, the congress of Vienna, in 1815, assigned . 
Genoa and the adjacent territory to the king of * 


formed a part, 


Sardinia, of whose dominions hey: 
e new kingdom 


till incorporated, with the rest, in t] 
of Italy. 
GEORGIA (Pers, Gurdjistan, Russ. Grusia, an. 


Iberia), a country of W. Asia, and formerly the * 


centre of a monarchy of some extent, but now a 
government of the Kussian empire. It occupied a 
considerable portion of the isthmus, between the 
Black Sea and Caspian ; extending from lat. 40° 
to 42° 30’ N., and long, 43° 20° to 46° 50’ E.: 
separated on the N. by the central chain of the 
Caucasus from Circassia; E. by the Alazan and 
Kurak, two tributaries of the Kur, from Skehin 
and Gulistan; S$. and SW. by the Kapan moun- 
tains from Armenia; and W. from Imeritia, by a 
Thus surrounded on 
three sides by mountain ranges, Georgia is in a 
great measure shut out from communication with 
the neighbouring countries, there being but one 
pass either across the Caucasus into Circassia, or 
across the W. range into Imeritia, (See Caucasus, 
p. 20.) The length of Georgia NW. to SE., 
measured on the best maps, is about 175 m.; its 
average breadth from 100 to 110 m. The area has 
been estimated at about 18,000 sq. m., and the 

at between 300,000 and 400,000, 

e surface is mostly mountainous, consistin, 
of table lands and terraces, forming a portion 
the S, and more gradual slope of the Caucasus, 
The country, however, slopes from the 8, and W., 
as well as the N., to the centre and SE., which 
are occupied by the valley of the Kur, an undu- 
lating plain of considerable extent and creat fer- 


. 


2 

alsd Rumerous fertile valleys covered with fine 
forests, Qense ‘underwood, ‘and rich rages 
j ‘by an ‘abundance of rivulets. All the 
Yivershave more or less an E. course. The prin- 
cipal is the Kur, or Mthwari (an. Cyrus). This 
fiver rises in the range of Ararat, a little NW. of 
Kars, It runs at first N., and afterwards NE. to 
about lat, 42° N., and long, 44° E.; from which 
point its course is generally SE to its mouth, on 
the W-shore of the Caspian. It is in many places 
of considerable breadth, and sometimes several 
fathoms-deep; but its great rapidity prevents its 
being of much, if any, service for navigation; and 
only rafts are used upon it, Its principal afiluents 
are the Aragwi from the N., which unites with it 
at Mtskethi, the ancient capital of Georgia, and 
undoubtedly the *Apuogixa of Strabo, about 10 m. 
NW. Tiflis; and the Aras (an. Arazes) from the 
&., which joins it not far above its mouth, where 
its course deflects southward. Tiffis, the cap. of 
Georgia, is situated on the Kur. 

The climate of Georgia of courst varies greatly, 
according to elevation; it is, however, gencrally 
healthy and temperate, being much warmer than 
that of Circassia, or the other countries on the 
slope of the Caucasus. The winter, which com- 
mences in Dee., usually ends with Jan. The tem- 
perature at Tiflis, during that season, is said not 
to descend lower than about 40° Fahr,; and io 
the summer the air is excessively sultry, the 
average temperature at the end of July, 1830, 
having been, at 3 p.m, 79°, and at 10 p.M., 74° 
Fabr. (Miss. Researches, p. 124.) The soil is very 
fertile; and agriculture and the rearing of cattle 
are the chief employments of the inhab, Wheat, 
rice, barley, oats, maize, millet, the holeus 








* sorghum and h, bicolor, lentils, madder, hemp, and 


flax are the most generally cultivated articles; 
cotton is found, in a wild state, and is also eulti- 
vated, 

Georgia is noted for the excellence of its melons 
and pomegranates; and many other kinds of fine 
fruits grow wild. Vineyards are very widely dif- 
fused, and the production of wine is one of the 
principal sources of employment. It is strong and 
full-bodied, with more beuguet than Port or Ma- 
deira; but from having gencrally little care be- 
stowed on its manufacture, it keeps badly; and 
casks and bottles heing for the most part unknown, 
it is kept in buffalo-skins, smeared inside with 
naphtha, which not only gives it a disagreeable 
taste, but disposes it to acidity. But notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, and its extensive con- 
sumption in the country, considerable quantities 
are imported, Mr. Wilbraham says, that ‘the 

Jeorgians have the reputation of being the greatest 
drinkers in the world: the daily allowance, with- 
out which the labourer will not work, is four 
bottles; and the higher classes generally exceed 
this quantity; on grand occasions the consump- 
tion is incredible.” (Travels in the Caucasus, 
Georgia, p. 192.) According to Smith and Dwight, 
‘the’ ordinary ration of an inhab, of Tiflis, from 
the mechanic to the prince, is said to be a tonk, 
measuring between five and six bottles of Bor- 
deaux. ‘The best wine costs but about four cents 
the bottle, while the common is less than a cent,’ 
The multiplied oppressions to which the inhab. 
have been long subjected, and the fertility of the 
soil, have gone far to extinguish all industry. The 
peasant thinks only of growing corn enough for 
the support of himself and family, and a small 
surplus to exchange at the nearest town for other 
articles of prime necessity. The plough in usc is 
so heavy as to require six or eight buffaloes for its 
draught, and often double the number are used: 
the harrow is nothing more than a felled tree; and 
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a great quantity of the produce is wasted. owing to 
the corn being trodden out by buffaloes, Domestic 
animals of all kinds are reared; the horses and 
horned cattle equal the best European breeds in 
size and beauty; and the long-tailed sheep afford 
excellent wool, Game, including the stag, ante- 
lope, wild boar, hares, wild goats, pheasant, 
partridge, &c., is very abundant; bears, foxes, 
badgers, jackals, lynxes, and it is said leopards, 
are common, The forests consist of oak, beech, 
elm, ash, linden, hornbeam, chestnut, walnut, and 
many other trees common in Europe; but they are 
of little or no use, The mineral products of the 
country, though nearly unexplored, are believed 
to be various; iron is plentiful on the flank of the 
Caucasus, and coal, naphtha, c&c., are met with. 
The houses of the peasantry, even in the most 
civilised parts, are nothing more than slight 
wooden frames, with walls made of bundles of 
osiers covered over with a mixture of clay dnd 
cowdung, and a roof of rash, ‘A room 30 ft. long 
and 20 broad, where the light comes in at the door ; 
a floor upon which they dry madder and cotton; 
alittle hole in the middle of the apartment, where 
the fire is placed, above which is a copper cauldron, 
attached to a chain, and enveloped with a thick 
smoke, which escapes cither by the ceiling or the 
door, is a picture of the interior of these dwellings’ 
(Malte-Brun.) In the houses evefi of the nobility, 
the walls are sometimes built only of trunks of 
trees cemented with mortar, and the furniture 
consists of a very few articles, The roads, except 
that across the Caucasus to Tiflis, which has been. 
improved by the Russians, are in a wretched state. 
‘The vehicles in use are of the rudest kind, and all 
commodities, except straw or timber, are trans- 

ted upon horses, males, asses, or camels, The 
inhab. never ride, except on horseback, Coarse 
woollen, cotton, and silk fabrics, leather, shagreen, 
and a few other articles, are manufactured; the 
arms made at Tiflis have some reputation; but 
most of the other goods are very inferior, and only 
enter into home consumption. 

Georgia composes one of the five Trans-Cauca- 
sian governments of Russia. Their government. 
is wholly military ; and how little soever it may 
square with our notions of what a government, 
should be, it,is not ill-fitted for the circumstances 
of the country ; and there cannot be a question 
that its establishment has been most advan- 
tageous to the population. y 

‘The Georgian ladies have usually oval faces, 
fair complexions, and black hair; and though 
not generally reckoned handsome by Europeans, 
they have long enjoyed the highest reputation 
for beauty in the East: the men are als 
the whole, well formed and handsome. 
superiority in the physical form of the Georgians, 
and other contiguous Caucasian tribes, and the 
low state of civilisation that has always prevailed 
amongst them, explains the apparently unac- 
countable fact, that these countries have been, 
from the remotest antiquity down to our times, 
the seat of an extensive slave-trade. . Latierly 
the harems of rich Mussulmans of Turkey and Per~ 
sia have been wholly or principally supplied by 
female slaves brought from Georgia, Circassia, and 
the adjoining provinces; and they also furnished 
male slaves to supply the Mameluke corps of 
Egypt and various other bodies with recraits, In 
modern times the Georgians have been, divided, 
with the exception of a few free commoners, into 
the two great classes of the nobles and their 
vassals or slaves, Previously to the Russian 
conquest, the latter were the absolute property of 
their lords, who, besides employing them in all 
manner of manual and laborious occupations, de-~ 
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rived a considerable part of their revenue from 
the sale of their sons and daughters. Indeed, the 
daughters of the nobles not unfrequently shared 
the same fate, being sacrificed to the necessities 
or ambition of their unnatural parents. Coume: 
fort, ii, 303 ;, Missionary Researches, p. 151.) 

The Russians have put an end to this traffic; 
and they have also deprived the nobles of the 
power capitally to punish their vassals, and set 
limits to their demands upon them for labour and 
other services. There cannot therefore be, and 
there is not, a doubt with any individual ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, that the Russian 
conquest has been of signal advantage to the bulk 
of the Georgian people. We believe, however, 
that the Russiang are quite as much disliked by 
the nobles of Georgia as by those of Circassia; 
and those travellers who live with them, and 
credit their stories, will be amply supplied with 
tales of Russian barbarity and atrocity. 

With a settled state of affairs, Tiflis might 
again become, as in the days of Justinian, a 
thoroughfare for the overland commerce between 
Asia and Kurope, The Georgians belong to the 
Greek church, and since becoming subject to 
Russia, have been subordinate in ecclesiastical 
matters to a Russian archbishop at Tiflis, who 
has three suffragans S. of the Caucasus. The 
clergy are generally very ignorant. A high 
school in the cap. has been recently erected into 
A gymnasium ; and, in addition to it, there are a 
few small schools, in which, however, very little 
is taught, No serf is, or at least used to be, in- 
structed in’reading, but all the nobility are more 
or Jess educated: the females of this class teach 
each other, and are commonly better informed 
than the males, The Georgian language is pecu- 
liar, differing wiilely from the languages spoken 
by the surrounding nations. 

Georgia was annexed to the Roman empire by 
Pompey the Great, anno 65 n. ¢. During the 
6th and 7th centuries it was long a theatre of 
contest between the EF. empire and the Persians, 
In the 8th century a prince of the Jewish family 
of the Bagratides established the last Georgian 
monarchy, which continued in his tine down to 
the commencement of the present century. The 
Jast prince, George X1., before his death in 1799, 
placed Georgia under the protection of Russia; 
and, in 1802, it was incorporated with the Russian 
empire. (Tournefort; Klaproth ; 
Letters from the Caucasus; Smith and Dwight ; 
Missionary Researches.) 

GEORGIA, one of the U. States of N. America, 
and, with the exception of Florida, the most S. 
territory in the Union; between lat. 30° 22’ and 
35° _N., and long. 81° and 85° 30’ W.; having 
N. Tennessee and a small portion of N, Carolina: 
NE. and E. 8. Carolina and the Atlantic; S. 
Florida; and W. Alabama. Length N. to S., 
300 m.; bieadth variable, Area 58,000 sq. m. 
Pop, 1,057,286 in 1860, of which number there 
were 591,550 whites, 8,500 free-coloured people, 
38 Indians, and 462,198 slaves. Along the coast 
of Georgia lies a range of jow, flat, sandy islands, 
‘The maintand for about 50 m. towards the interior 
is perfectly Jevel; and, for several miles from the 
shore, consists of a salt marsh of recent alhevion ; 
the whole of the flat country is intersected by 
swamps,which are estimated to constitute 1-10th 
part of the whole state. Beyond the swamps 
which line the coast occurs an extensive range 
of pine barrens, similar to those of S. Carolina, 
The Okefinoke swamp, 50 m. long by 30 broad, 
lies at some distance inland, upon the borders of, 
and partly within, Florida, This swamp is regu- 
larly inundated during the rainy season, At the 
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extremity of the low country there is a 
sandy tract of rather greater elevation, wl inf 
extends N. as far as the river falls, and is gene= 
rally regarded as dividing the upper from the 
lower country. Farther N. the surface becomes 
gradually more hilly and broken, and the N. ex= 
tremity of the state comprises some of the most 
S. ridges of the Appalachian mountain chain, 
which here rise to abaut 1,500 ft. above the level 
of the Atlantic. There are only three harbours 
on the coast capable of receiving vessels excecd- 
ing 100 tons burden, viz. those formed by the 
mouths of the rivers Savannah, Atalamaha, and 
St. Mary's. The first of these is navigable by 
Jarge ships as far as the city of Savannah, 17 m. 
from its mouth, Three of the principal rivers 
form the boundaries between Georgia and the 
adjoining states. The Savannah rises in the S. 
declivity of the Appalachian monntains, and 
ranning along the NE. border of the state, sepa- 
rates it from 8. Carolina, The Chattahoochee 
its source near that of the Savannah, rans 
chiefly S., and forms for a considerable distance 
the boundary between Georgia and Alabama, 
At the SW. angle of the state it unites with the 
Flint, and, on its entrance into Florida, is called 
the Appalachicola, On the S. the St. Mary’s, 
with 2 tortuous course of 110 m., forms the 
boundary of fhe state for about 80 m, The 
Atalamaha, formed by the junction of several 
streams which traverse the centre of the state, 
om into the Atlantic, after a course of about 
2 m 

Soil, for the most part, very productive. In 
the low country and the islands, it consists of a 
light grey sand, gradually becoming darker and 
more gravelly towards the interior, Farther N. 
it is a black loam mixed with red earth, called the 
mulatto soil; this is succeeded in the more remote 
districts by a rich black mould of great fertility, 
As the elevation of the N, part of the state is esti- 
mated at from 1,200 to 1,500 ft, above the level of 
the islands on the coast, a difference of more than 
7 degrees is estimated to exist between the mean 
temp. of the two extreme points. The N, parta 
are very healthy, the winters mild; frost and snow 
frequently occur, but are not severe or of long con- 
tinuanee. In the low country the usual: tropical 
diseases are prevalent. Hurricanes and thunder 








; Storms frequently occur in the autumn, at which 
Wilbraham ; 


season the cultivators with their families genemlly 
remove either to the islands, or the most N, dis- 
tricts of the state, In the low region the thermo- 
meter usually ranges during the summer from 76° 
to 90° (Fahr.) ; but it has been known to stand as 
high as 102° (Fahr.), 

Principal agricultural products, eotton, wheat, 
and other European grains, maize, tobacco, the 
sugar-cane, indigo, and rice, The coast islands 
were formerly covered with extensive pine barrens ; 
but they now yield large quantities of sea-island 
cotton, which is not ouly far superior to that grown 
on the mainland, but is, in fact, superior to, and 
fetches a higher price than, any other description 
of cotton to be found in the market, (See Caro- 
jana, 8.) Wheat and other corn are grown chiefly 
in the central parts along the bottoms of the rivers, 
and on the slopes of the hills nearly to their sum— 
mits. The proportion of productive land is much 
greater in the hilly country than, in the plains, 
The tops of the hills are mostly’ crowned with 
forests, composed chiefly of the pine, palmetto, oak, 
ash, cypress, hickory, black wainut, mulberry, and 
eedar trees, Bears and deer inhabit the forests ; 
alligators infest the swamps and mouths of the 
rivers; honey bees are very numerous in the 8, 

Gold has been found in ‘considerable quantities 
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‘TT shthe N. part of the state; iron and copper exist 


Sp..different parts; and there are several valuable 
mineral springs; goud millstone is met with in the 


cegtral districts. 
: Patton is the great staple; and it and tobacco, 
indigo, canes, timber, deer skins, and maize form 
‘the chief exports; the sugar-cane has hitherto 
been cultivated mostly for home consumption only. 
From the distance between the N, part of Georgia 
and its ports, and the difficulty of communication 
by water, the corn and other produce of the interior 
have a very limited outlet. 

The imports consist chiefly of manufactured 

oods, E. India produce, wines from the S. of 

urope; butter, cheese, and fish from the N. 
states. The value of the real estate and personal 
property, including slaves, was 335,425,714 dollars 
in 1850, and 645,895,237 dotlars in 1860, being 
an increase of 92 per cent, within the ten years. 
Subsequently, however, there must have been an 
equally large decrease, an immense destruction of 
property having taken place in the civil war 
1861-65, The state is divided into 76 counties: 
Milledgeville, near the centre, is the cap.; Sa- 
yannah, Augusta, Washington, and St. Mary's 
are the other chief towns, 

The University of Georgia, called Franklin’s 
College, at Athens, was founded in 1788-89. It 
was intended to embrace the whole system of 

ublie education in the state, including the estab- 
ishment of an academy in each county; but this 
project has never been accomplished. It was re- 
organised in 1802, and possesses two edifices, a 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, a cabinet of 
minerals, a good library, and a botanic garden, 
There is a medical college at Augusta, The state 
has a school fund, and there are numerous and 
flourishing academies in Savannah, Augusta, and 
the other chief towns, Several manual-labour 
schools have been successfully established in dif- 
ferent parts. A canal 16 m. in length, from Sa~ 
vannah to the Ogeechee river, was completed in 
1829; another, {2 m, in length, between Bruns- 
wick and the Atalamaha, is in active progress. 
The legislature consists of a senate of 93 mem- 
bers, and a house of representatives of 207 mem- 
hers, chosen by adl the citizens and inhab. of the 
state of full age who have resided in it for the 
year preceding the election, and paid taxes, The 

overnot is elected by the people, and holds office 
fraowo years; the senators and representatives 
are chosen annually, For the admiistration of 
justice the state is divided into ten circuits, each 
of which has a superior court, and a judge elected 
by the legislature. There is an inferior court in 
each county, presided over by five justices, chosen 
by the people every four years; the justices have 
no salary, ‘There are courts of oyer and termi- 
ner at Savannah and at Augusta. 

Georgia was the last settled of the present U.S. 
founded by the British, It was first colonised by 
them in 1733, in which year the city of Savannah 
was commenced by General Oglethorpe. It suf- 
fered much during the early period of its settle- 
ment from the incursions of the savages, and it 
was not until 1835 that the Cherokees, the last 
remnant of the Indian pop., had entirely disap- 
peared. In 1776, it united in the struggle for in- 
dependence, but continued in the oceupation of 
the British until 1783, Georgia joined the in- 
surrection against the government of the United 
States on the 19th of January, 1861, when an 
Act of Secession was passed by a convention 
called for the purpose. Having been overrun by 
the armies of the North, the state was compelled 
to join the Union again in 1865. 

GERA, a town of Central Germany, principality 
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of Reuss (younger branch), cap. of the lordship of 
the same name, on the Elster, 22 m. NE. Schleitz, 
and 34 m, SW. by S. Leipzig, with which it is 
connected by railway. Pop. 13,982 in 1861. The 
town is well built, is surrounded with walls, and 
has several suburbs, It possesses six public 
squares, a tine town-hall, two churches, two hos- 
Pitals, an orphan asylum, a house of correction, a 
Tichly-endowed gymnasium, with a library and 
cabinet of natural objects, a teachers’ seminary, 
some good citizens’ schools, evening and Sunday 
schools, &c. It has been long noted for its eom- 
mercial activity; and has manufactures of woollen 
and cotton fabrics, hats, leather, tobacco, soap, 
oilcloth, porcelain, and other earthenware, coaches,* 
and other vehicles; and many cotton-printing and 
dyeing establishments, breweries, and brick-kilns, 
To its immediate neighbourhood there are some 
greatly frequented baths. In 1780 Gera was 
almost wholly destroyed by fire; but it has since 
been laid out and rebuilt i a much better manner 
than previously. 

GERACE (an. Loeri), an inlaftd town of South- 
ern Italy, prov. Reggio, cap, distr. and cant.; on 
a hill within 4 m. of the Ionian Sea, 46} m, 
SSW. Catanzaro, and 29 m. NNE, Cape Sparti- 
vento. Pop, 6,430 in 1861, Though rebuilt since 
the earthquake of 1783, its streets are ndrrow, 
mean, and filthy, Jt has the remains ef a castle, 
a cathedral, nine par. churches, a hospital, and a 
foundling asylum : its public edifices were greatly 
injured by the earthquake alluded to, The ruins 
of its castle, demolished at an anterior period, 
show it to have been a fortress of great size and 
strength, It is said to have been built by the 
Saracens, and to have been capacious enough to 
contain a garrison of 18,000 men, ‘I'he cathedral 
was formerly a handsome Gothic edifice, but it is 
now so dilapidated that only a portion of its erypt 
remains available for public worship. Its mins 
contain many fine marble columns, which ori- 
ginally belonged to the ancient city. Gerace is 


generally supposed to stand either upon or near 
the site of Locri Epizephyrii, so led from its 


founders being Locrians, and its situation adja 
cent to Cape Zephyrium, This yas one of the 
oldest, largest, and most prosperous of ¢he Greek 
cities in S, Italy or Magna Grecia, It was mainly 
indebted for its prosperity and fame to its great 
legislator Zeleucus, one of the most {lustrious 
of the Grecian political philosophers. Some ruins 
still remain to attest its former grandeur, among ‘ 
which are those of an aqueduct, of a celebrated. 
Greek temple of Proserpine (sacked by Pyrrhus), 
and of a temple of Castor and Pollux, 

Tocri never recovered from the injuries inflicted 
on ker by Pyrrhus. In the second Punic war 
she sided with the Carthaginians; and having 
been congucred by the Romans she continued 
progressivgly to decline. The present town is 
supposed to have been founded in the 8th or 9th 


century. 

GERMAIN-EN-LAYE (ST.), a town of France, 
dép. Seine-et-Oise, cap. cant.; on a hill adjoinin, 
the Seine, 6 m. N, Versailles, and 9 m. W. by N. 
Paris, on the railway from Paris to Rouen. Pop. 
17,708 in 1861, Though laid out without any 
fixed rule, it is well built, and its streets are wide. 
and well paved. It has several large hofels, a 
public library with 3,200 vols., a theatre, a new 
corn-market; with manufactures of horse-hair 
goods and leather; and an activ retail trade, 
It is, however, chiefly noted for‘its royal resi- 
dence, originally built by Charles V. in 1870; re- 
constructed by Francis 1.; and embellished b 
many succeeding sovereigns, éspecially Louis 
XIY., who added to it five extensive pavilions, 


' 


* par. of England, co, Cornwall, hund, East, on the 


- has two towers, between which is an ancient 


» church, occupies the site of the ancient priory, 
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and constructed the fine terrace which extends 
from it with @ breadth of nearly 96 ft, for a dis- 
tance of 14 m. between the forest of St. Germain 
and the Seine, That sovereign expended in all 
upon St, Germain’s the sum of 6,458,561 livres ; 
but it is said that he afterwards became disgusted 
‘with, and abandoned, the palace, because he could 
sce St, Denis, the burial-place of the kings of 
. France, from its windows, Charles IX, and Henri 
IL, as well as Lows XIV., were born in this 
palace 5 it was the residence of Madame de la 
allidve; and James II. of England, with most 
of his family, passed their exile, and died in it, 
I¢ is now used as barracks and a military prison. 
‘Henri IV. constracted a palace, call the Chdteau 
Neuf; about 4 mrdistant from the above : of this 
there now exist only the ruins, A castle, built 
herein the [1th century by King Robert, was de- 
stroyed by the English in 1346, 

The Forest of St. Germain, one of the finest of 
its kind in France, extends N, of the town, en- 
closed W., N,, and E. by the Seine. It is 9 m. 
in lengtlr by 8 m, in breatlth; covers an extent 
df 8,865 English acres; and is traversed by roads, 
the aggregate length of which is not less than 
1,180 m, : 

"GERMAN’S (ST), a bor, market town, and 











Tidi, neat Lynher creek, 19 m, ESE, Bodmin, 
and 196 W. by 8, London, Area of par., 10,050 
acres (being the largest par. in Cornwall). Pop. 
of par, 2,842 in 1861. The town is built on a 
slope, and consists chiefly of one street, The 
par. church, formerly conventual, and now con- 
taining an episcopal choir and prebendal stalls, is 
@ fine old specimen of Saxon architecture, con- 
sisting of two aisles and a nave: the W. front 


arched doorway, the entrance to the church. ‘The 
living is in the gift of the dean and canons of 
Windsor, A free grammar school and a parochial 
‘library have been founded and endowed by the 
Hliot family, whose seat, Port Eliot, near the 


and is surrounded by delightful grounds watered 
by the Tidi, «The inhab. chiefly gain their liveli- 
hood by*fishing and agriculture. Previously to 
the Reform Act, by which it was disfranchised, 
this bor. sent two mems, to the H, of C.; the 
‘right of élection was vested in the proprictors of 
burgage tenements; but of these there were very 
few, so that the mems, were, in fact, nominated 
by Lord St, Germans. Markets on Friday : fairs, 
May 28th and August Ist, for cattle, 

GERMANY (Germ, Deutschland or Teutsch- 
land; Fr. Allemagne; It, Germania, Slavonia), 
‘The word Germany is as uncertain in its deriva- 
tion, as it is often vague and indefinite in its ap- 

. plication. The Germans call themselves Deutsche, 
or Teutsehe, and their country Deutschland. The 
first syllable of this name is derived by those 
who use this orthography from ‘the verb deuten, 
signifying to interpret or explain; so that 
Deutsche means the people who were intelligible 
to one another, in contradistinction to the Waische 
(Welsh), or Celtic nations, whose language they 
did not, understand. Those who write Teutsch- 

‘dand lerive the name of the country from the 

“God Taisco or Teut, mentioned by Tacitus. The 
Latin denomination of the country, which Eng- 
Tish-speaking people have adopted, is supposed to | 
be derived from the Roman manner of pro- 
nouncing the word Wehrmann, which signifies 
soldier+the character in which the Germans 
were mostly known to the Romans. 

The extent of country comprised under the term 


a 





Germany has varied in every century since it first 
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became known to the Romans, At present. Ger- 
many comprises the chief countries of Central 
Europe, and is bounded N. by Denmark and the 
Baltic; E.by Prossian Poland, Galicia, and Hin- 
gary; S. by the Tyrol and Switzerland; and W. 
& France, Belgium, Holland, and the. German 

cean.  ~ es 

Physical Aspect—The surface of German'y is 
much diversified; its mountain tracts lie chiefly 
in the SE. and E., while W. and N. the land 
spreads in spacious sandy plains, intersected by 
the rivers which ran in the same direction from 
the higher lands towards the sea. ‘The mountains, * 
which may be considered as a N. branch of the 
great Alpine system of Europe, bear no comparison 
with the Alps in point of height, for the loftiest 
summits are only 5,000 ft. high; ‘but they occupy 
a great space, and diverge in so many various di- 
rections through the country that it is difficult to 
trace them without the aid of amap. The Fichtel- 
gebirge, however, in the N. part of Bavaria, may 
be considered as the centre and nucleus of the 
mountains in Central Germany; and from it branch, 
in four directions, the ranges composing the water 
shed that divides the rivers of the Black Sea from 
those of the Baltic and German Ocean. 1. The 
Erz-gebirge, diverging NE., forms the boundary 
between Saxony and Bohemia, and has its scarped 
side 8, towards the Eger. Its E. continuations, 
called the Sudeten-gelirge, join the Carpathian 
ridge near tht sources of the Oder and Vistula, 
2, The Bohemian Forest range separates Bohemia 
from Bavaria, It runs SE, about 150 ™., and 
then turning NE, joins the Sudeten-gebirge, near 
the sources of the March, in long. 16° 40° Es 
These ranges, by their reunion, enclose an elevated 
plain, constituting the kingdom of Bohemia, and 
drained by the Elbe and its branches, the Eger 
and Moldau. 8, The Suabian Alps are a low range, 
branching off SW. from the central point, and 
forming the watershed between the affluents of 
the Rhine and those of the Danube. _§, they join 
the Black Forest range, the connection of which 
with the Alps is effected by a Jow chain skirting 
the Lake of Constance: and joining the main ridge 
at Mount Septimer, 4. ‘The Thuringian range 
runs NW. from the Fichtel-gebirge, and after a 
course of 50 m., divides into two chains, one run- 
ning N.into Hanover, and forming the Hartz chain 
which divides the waters of the Weser from those 
of the Elbe; the other running W. under various 
names, nearly as far as the Rhine, and separating 
its waters from those of the Weser and its afijuents. 
The hills W. of the Rhine are continuations of the 
Vosges system, (Sec France.) 

The rivers of Germany are numerous and impor~ 
tant, The largest of these is the Danube (1,800 m. 
long), which rises in the Black Forest, and is nayi- ° 
gable from Pesth to its mouth in the Black Sea. 
The chief tributaries of the Upper Danube are the 
Altmuhl, the Naab, and the March on its N. bank, 
rising on the S. slopes of the German mountains: 
and the IHer, the Lach, the Isar, and the Inn on 
its S$, bank, all rising in the Tyrolese Alps. The 
Rhine, which rises on Mont St. Gothard, flows 
through the Lake of Constance, and thence W. to 
Basle: navigable from this place, it turns N., in 
which general direction it runs as far as Bingen, 
whence it pursues a course NNE. into the German 
Ocean, Its chief affuents, with the exception of 
the Moselle and the Maas, are on the FE. bank: 
of these the Neckar and the Main rise in the 
Suabian Alps; the Lahn, the Ruhr, and the Lippe . 
in the hills of W. Germany. ‘The Weser is formed 
by the junction, at Munden, of the Werra and 
Fulda, which rise in the Rhin-gebirge; its course 
is N. by W. till the junction of the Alar, at which 
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point it turns NE., and falls in the German Ocean 
about 40 m. below Bremen, The Elbe tises-on 
the N. side of, the platea of Bohemia, ‘ich, 
after receiving the Moldau and the Eger, it leaves 
at Schandau, and enters the great NW. plain of 
“Germany, which it’tra verses to'the German Ocean: 
its largest. affluents from the S. are the Mulda and 








Saale from the Erzgebirge, and its chief .N..tri- 


putary is the Havel, The Oder rises on the N. side 
af the Carpathiah range, near its W. termination, 
and-after a general NNW. course, and receiving 
many afilucuts, falls through the Great Hatffe into 
the Baltic Sea. 
themselves constitute a most extensive water- 
‘system, there are nutmerous lakes connected with 
the rivers: such are. the lakes of $, Bavaria and 
‘Austria, and the many sheets of water lying on 
the Jow plain of N. Germany, ‘between the Oder 
and the Elbe. 3 
Climate-—The climate of Germany is far less 
variable than the nature of its mountain system, 
and the range of latitudes in which it lies, would 
lead us to suppose. if the small strip of Hlyria 
which borders on the Adriatit Sea, near Trieste, 
be excepted, scarcely any diminution of warmth 
is observable between the southern and northern 
parts. There are only two degrees difference be- 
* tween the mean. temperature of Vienna and that 
of Hamburg, ‘The vegetation of Germany re- 


sembles, in its general character, that of the N. of 


¥rance. In the 8, river valleys ghe vine flourishes, 
.and walnuts, chestnuts, and plums grow abnn- 
duntly ; but the severity of the winter injures the 
growth of garden shrubs and flowering plants. 
Only hollies and some of the hardier species of 
* junipers thrive, as even the rivers in the warmest 
parts freeze, and the Rhine, near Mannheim, as 
well as the Danube, near Vienna, are usually 
covered with a coat of icc, notwithstanding their 
reat breadth and the rapidity of their currents, 
. ‘The extrome cold of the winter, although it only 
Jasta in alk its violence, in common winters, for a 
few days, is rendered often very destructive from 
the continuance of a Jess, but still considerable 
cold, which often lasts uninterruptedly for mouths, 
* ‘Phe thermometer usually fails once or twice in 
the course of the winter as low as —5° Fahr., but 
seldom continues at that figure during twenty- 
four hours successively, A few degrees below the 
freezing point is the temperature which fyequenthy 
Jasts for months together in the winter season. 
"The fall of rain is stated by Berghaus to be, in 
the four principal regions of Germany, as follows:— 


In the region of the Rhine 25 in. 2” Paris.meas, 
Weser . . 25 4 + 
Five & Oder 2200 22° 554 
* -Danube . 30 


” 
The quantity of rain which falls in summer is 
more than double the fall of the winter, throughout. 
Germany, The number of rainy days averages 
450, that of thunder-storms averages 19 for all 
Germany; but the latter are very unequally di- 
vided... ‘The greatest number of thunder-storms is 
said to take place in Silesia, where the average 
amounts to 28 inthe year, The smallest number 
jg found in Lower Austria, where their annual 
nutaber does not eXceed 8, .The prevailing winds 
are the W. and NW. 

Geographical and Political Divisions. —The: first 
Carlovingian sovereigns of Germany. were heredi- 
tary monarchs ; but,so early as 887, the states, or 
gréat vassals.of the crown, depoacd their emperor, 
Charles le Gros, and elected another sovereign in 
his stead. And from that remote peried the em- 

| perors of Germany centinued te berelected, down 
to the beginning of the present century. Several 


of the great vassala of the empire had thus early 


Besides these rivers, which of 
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attained to all’ but unlimited power; and it con- 
sisted of a vast aggregation of states of every dif- 
ferent gfe, from large principalities down to free 
cities and the estates of earlsor counts. The fede- 
tal tie by which these different states were held 
together was exceedingly fecble. ‘I'heir interests 
and pretehsions were often conflicting and con- 
tradictory, and they were frequently at war with 
each othet and with the emperor. There was, in 
consequence, @ great want of security; and the, 
wish to repress the numberless disorders incident 
tosuch a state of things led, at an‘early period, to 
the formation of leagues among the smaller states, 
and the institution of secret tribunals. The privi- 
lege of voting in the election of emperor was Te- 
stricted to, a few of the most powerful vassals, being 
confined, by the Golden Bull issued by Charles 
TV., in 1356, to the archbishops of Mayence, 
‘Treves, and Cologne, the duke of Saxony, the 
count palatine of the Rhine, the margrave of 
Brandenburg, and the king of Bohemia. The 
sovereigns of Bavaria, Hanover, and Hesse did 
not acquire a right to vote till a much later pe-, 
triod. Most of the great offices in the empire were 
hereditary ; and the public affairs were transacted 
in diets or assemblies of the great feudatories and 
of the representatives of the free cities, But as the’ 
diet had no independent or peculiar force to carry 
its decisions into effect, they were very frequently 
disregarded, At length, in the reign 8f Maxi- 
milian L, an attempt was made to introduce a 
more, regular system of administration und & 
better police into the empire. 
As the political division of Germany at this 

riod was independent of the territorial subdivi- 
sions which the changes in families produced, it 
lasted as long as the empire itself preserved its 
unity as a political body; and even alter the as- 
sumption of independence by the king of Prussia, 
that part of the kingdom of Prugsia which pre~ 
viously formed a part of the empire was still in- 
cluded, nominally at least, in the circles to which 
it belonged. By their refusal to join in this ar- 
rangement of internal police, and to become ame- 
nable to thd decrees of the Aulic Chamber (Reichs 
Kamntergericht), the Swiss cantona finally severed 
the last tie which united them to the empire. ‘The 
influence of the kings of Poland caused a’similar 
separation between the empire and the lands be- 
longing to the ‘Teutonic oe the right bank, 





of the Vistula. : 

At the period of the outbredk of the French re- 
yolution, in 1789, the ten circles of Germany were 
subdivided into the following territories :— 


L The circle of Austria, belonging entire 
_ the house of Austria, contained,— 

1.,The duchy of Lower Austria. 

2. Inner Austria, or the duchies of Styria, Ca- 
rinthia, and Carniola, with Friaul and the 
district of Triesté! f 

8. Upper Austria, or the county of Tyrol, with 

the bishopries of Trent and Brixen. 

Fore-Austria, containing the Austrian Breis- 
gan, the margraviate of Burgau, the land- 

* graviate of Nettenburg, the city of Constance, 
the manors of Altorf an@,Ravensburg, the 
towns of Riedlingen, Mengen, and the lord- 
ships of Vorarlberg. : 


Il. The circle of Burgundyf belonging to 
Austria: 
1. The duchies of Brabant, Limburg, Luxemburg, © 
and Gueldres. 


+ 2, The Counties of Flanders, 
miir. 


Til, The citefe of Westphalia faividea pettveen 


«& 





Haivault?and Na- 
7 


+-ven «€lerical and lay princes = 


3..The bishoprics of Miinster, Paderborn, Litge 
and Osnabriick. 
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IV. The circle of the Palatinate, divided be- 


VI. The Suabian circ 


3, The duchies of Cleves (Prussian), Juliers and 


4, The principalities of Minden (Prussia), Wer- 


5, The counties of Mark, Ravensherg, Tecklen- 


6. The lordships of Anhalt, Witten, Winneberg 


7. The freo imperial cities Cologne, Aix-la-Oha- 


1, The electorate of Mayence, the ‘archbishop of 


2, Re electorate and archbishopric of Trev 
3 


4, The palatinate of the Lower Rhine. 

6, The principalities of Arembery, 

6, Tho bailiwick of Coblenz (Teutonic order). 
7. The lordship of Beilstein, 

8, The burgraviate of Reincek, 

9, The county of Lower Isenburg. 


V. The circle of the Upper Rhine, divided 


1, The bishoprics of Worms, Spires, Strasburg, 


3. The principality of Hcitersheim, « 

4, ‘The wbbeys of Priim and Odenheim. 

5. The principalities of Simmern, Laxtern, Vel- 
6. Landgraviate of Hesse, in two lines, Cassel 


7, The principality of Hersfcld (Hesse-Cassel). 
8, The county of Sponbeim (Palatinate and Baden- 


9 The lordships of Hanan-lichtenberg, Bretzen- 


10, The free imperial cities Worms, Spires, Frank- 


1.. The bishops of Constance an@ Augsburg: 
2, The abbeys of Ellwanger, Kempten,, Lindau, 


3. The duchy of Wirtemberg. 
4, The margraviate of Baden, 





6, The county of Thengen, the counties of Heili- 
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Werden, St. Cornelis-Munster, Essen, Thorn, 
and Herfond. 


Berg (to the elector palatine}, Oldenberg 
(to the bishop of Ltlbeck), 


den (cléetor of Hanover), Nassan (counties 
of Diez, Siegen, Dittenburg, and Hademar, 
belonging to the stadtholder of Holland), 
East Frisia, Mors, and Gueldres (Prussian). 


berg, and Lingen (Prussian); Schwumburg 
(Hesse-Cassel and Lippe); Bentheim, Stein- 
fart, Hoya, and Diepholz (Hanover and Cas- 
sel); Riesberg (Prince Kaunitz); Pyrmont 
(Count Waldeck}; Wied, Sayn, Virnenburg, 
Spiegelberg, Gronsfeld, Reckheim, Iolzapfel, 
Biankenheim and Gerolistein, Kerpen, Lom 
mersum, Schlciden, Hallermund, 


and Beilstein, Gchmen; Gimborn and Nett 
stadt, Wickerad, Mylendrek, Reichenstein, 


pelle, and Dortmund. 


tween one lay and three clerical princes :— 


which ranked as the first elector and pri- 
mate of the German empire. ‘The electorate 
consisted of the archbishopric of Mayence, 
the city of Erfurt, the district of Kictisfeld, 
and of the town and district of Fritzlar. 








‘ne archbishopric of Cologne and the duchy of 
‘Westphalia, which constituted the electorate 
of Cologae. 


aroongst a number of territorial lords, the 
most powerful of whom was the land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel :-— 


Basle, and Fulda, 
. The abbey of Weissenburg. 





denz, and Deuxponts. 


aml Darmstadt. 


Baden), Salm und Nassau ; Waldeck, Hanan- 
Mitnzeuberg, Solms, Kinigstoin (elector of 
Maing and Connt Stolberg); Upper Isen- 
burg; the possessions of the count of the 
Rhine and the Wilgrave, viz. the county 
of Salm, the lordship of Grumbach, 
&e.; the counties of Leiningen, Wit. 
genstein, Ealkenstein (belonging ‘ta the 
emperor), Reipoltskirchen, Kriechingen, 
Wartenberg. 


heim, Dachstuhl, and Olbriick. 


fort-on-the-Main, Frietlberg, and Wetzlar. 


Amongst the many 
princes of this cirele, the duke of Wirtem- 
berg and the margrave of Baden were the 
most powerful :— 





and Bucheu. 
The principalities of” Hohenzollern (Hechin- 
gen and Sigmaringen). 


genstadt and Baar (prince of Firrstenbers), 
lordships of theprinces and counts of Otting, 


IX. The circle of Lower Saxony :—~ 


12. The 





+ i 

the landgraviate of Kletgau (Prince Schwar. 
zenberg), and the principality of Lichten< 
stein. 

7. The domains of 17 abbots and 4 abbesses. 

8. The lordships of 18 counts and barons. 

9 Thirty-one free imperial cities, viz. Auge~ 


» burg, Un, Esslingen, Retitlingen, Nordlin- 


gen, Schwabisch Halt, Ueberlingen, Roth- 
weil, Heilbronn, Gmtind, Memmingen, 
Lindau, Dinkelspiihl, Biberach, Ravensburg, 
Kempten, Kanfbeuren, Weil, Wangen, Ismy, 
Leutkirch, Wimpfen ; ‘Giengen, Pfullendorf, 
Buchhorn, Aalen, Bopfingen, Buchau, Offen: 
burg, Gengenbach, and Zellam ‘Hammers- 
ach, 


VIE. The circle of Bavaria, in which the elector 


of Bavaria and the bishop of Salzburg took 
the lead :— 


1, The archbishop of Salzburg, 

2, The bishoprics of Frelsing, Ratisbon, and 
Miinich, 

3. The abbeys of Birchtisgaden, and 

. Meder and Ober-Miinater, 

5, The duchy of Bavaria, with the Upper Palatt+ 
nate. 

6. The principality of Neuberg and Sulzbach. 

7, The landgraviates of Leuchtenberg and Stern- 
‘stein, 

8. The counties of Haag and Ortenburg. 

9, The jordships of Ehrenfels, Salzburg, .Pyrm- 

baum, Hohenwaldeck, and Breiteneck, 


» 


10. The free ‘iinperial city of Ratishon (Regensyt 


burg). 


VIL. The circle of Franconia included :— 


1 the pieno pecs of Bamberg, Wiirzburg, and 
ichstadt. 
2. The master of the Teutonic order's territories at 
Mergentheim (Dentschmeister). 
3, The principalities of Baireuth and Angspach, 

. The counties of Henneberg and Schwarzenberg. 
5. The principality of Hohenlohe, ¢ 
6. The counties of Castell, Wortheim, Rieneck, 

and Erbach, a 

7, The lordships Limburg, Scinsheim, Reichela: 
berg, Wiesentheid, Welzheim, and Hausen, 

8 The free cities Niiremberg, Rothemburg-on- 

the-Tauber, Windsheim, ‘Schweinfurt, and 

Weissenburg. , 


1. Duchy of Magdeburg (Prussia). 

2. Duchy of Bremen, principalities of Lineburg, 
Grubenhagen, and Kalenberg (elector of 
Hanover. 

8. Duchy of Wolfenbilttel, principality of Blan- 
kenburg. 

4. Principality of Halberstadt (Prussia), 

&. Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Strelitz, 

6. Duchy of Holstein, with the county of Ranzau, 
and the lordship of Pinneberg (king of 
Denmark), 

7, The bishopric of Hildesheim. 

8. The duchy of Saxe-Lauenburg (Brunswick). 

9. The bishopric of Liibeck. 


10. The principality of Schwerin (duke of Meck- 


lenburg-Schwerin), 


lenburg-Strelitz). 
e free imperial cities Lilbeck, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Goslar, MuhJhausen, Nordhausen, 


X. The circle of Upper Saxony :— 


1. The duchy of Pomerania (of which that part 
beyond the Prenne belonged to Sweden, the 
remainder to Prussia). 

2 The mark of Brandenburg (belonging to tha 
king of Prussia). 

8, The principality of Auhalt, divided among 
four_princes:—Dessau, Bernburg, Zerbst,.. 
and Kithen. 

4. The clectorate of Saxony (Saxon Alberting 

ine}. 

5. Principalities of Weimar, Eisenbach, Cobirgs. 
Gotha, Altenburg (dukes of Saxony, of the 
Ernestine line), i 

6. The abbey of Quedlinburg, a 

7, The county of Schwarzbirg (Sondershansen™ 
and Rudoldstedt), Mannsfeld (Prossia and 
Hesse), Stolberg and Wernigerode, 


11, The priucipality of Ratzeburg (duke of Meck- 
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8 Tho lordships of Reuss and Schénburg and the 
county of Hohenstein. - 
The Slavonic countries, which were not in- 
eluded in any circle, were — 

The kingdom of Bohemia, 

The margraviate of Moravia. 

"The duchy of Silesia, so far as it was A ian, 
the margraviates of Upper and Lower Lusatia, 
the duchy of ‘Silesia (Prussian), and the county 
of Glatz. . 

The lands held directly of the emperor, and not 
included in any circle, were— 

‘The counties of Mumpelgard and Homberg. 

"The lordships Asch, Wasserburg, Fretidenberg, 
Bheda, Jever, Dyck, Schénan, Wylwe, Richold, 
Stein, Dreyss, Landskron, Rhade, Saffenberg, 
Schatmburg, Oberstein, Schauen, Kniphansen, 
and Hérstgen. 

"The abbeys and convents Elten, Kapponberg, and 
Burscheid. 

The free imperial towns, Alschenhansen in Suabia, 
Althausen in Franconia, Sulzbach and Soden 
near Frankfort-on-the-Maine, with the free- 
holders on the heath of Leiitkirch. 


Such were the territorial divisions of the Ger- 
man empire at the period of the outbreak of the 
Yrench revolution, according to Berghaus, from 
whom the following statements are likewise 
taken = 
. Every circle had its diet, in which the clerical 
and secular prinees, the prelates, the counts and 
barons, and the free imperial cities, formed five 
benches or colleges. 

Affairs of general importance tothe empire at 
large were treated by the imperial diet, which the 
emperor had the power of summoning wherever 
he pleased ; but which, since 1663, has been con- 
stantly assembled at Ratishon, In 1789, the 
members of the diet were as follows :— 

1. The college of @ectors : Mayence, Trdves, Cologne, 
the Palatinate, Brandenburg, Saxony, Bavaria (since 
1625), and Brunswick Liineberg (since 1692). 

2. Phe college of the clerical and secular princes, 
bishops, margrayes, counts, &c.: the numbers of the 
clerical members being 36, and of the secular lords, 63, 

3. one colleges of the free imperial cities, then 54 in 
number, 


In 1791 began the memorable contest with re- 
volutionary France, which ended in the overturn 
of the old Germanic constitution. The treaty of 
Campo Formio, the first that history records in 
which the Rhine was acknowledged as the frontier 
of France, decreed an indemnification to those 
princes who lost by the cession ; and this indomni- 
fication could only be obtained by the jation 
of some others whose rights were equally inde- 
feasible, in the heart of the empire itself. On the 
25th of January, 1808, a decision was come to by 
the plenipotentiaries assembled for the arrange- 
ment of this matter, the import of which was as 
follows + 

‘The Lfoly Roman Empire, as that of Germany 
was styled, remained as it-was divided into circles, 
but which, with the total loss of the circle of Bur- 
gundy, and of the lands on the left bank of the 
Rhine, were reduced to nine, whose boundaries it 
was proposed to regulate anew. This regulation 
was, however, prevented by the wars which so 
quickly succeeded cach other, The right to sit 
and vote in the diet remained, as formerly, at- 
tached to territories held directly as fiefs of the 
empire; and the place of the convocation of the 
diet remained at Ratisbon. The colleges remained 
also three in number ; the first being the College 
of Electors, who were ten in number; one cleri- 
cal,—the elector archehanccllor; and nine secu- 
lar,—Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony, Brandenburg, 
Brunswick - Lineburg, Salzburg, Wirtemberg, 
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Baden, and Hesse-Cassel. The electorate of May- 
ence had merged into that of the archchancellor, 
and the Palatinate into the electorate of Bavaria ; 
Tréves and Cologne had disappeared, and four 
new electorates had been created. 

The second College—of Princes—counted 131 


votes, 

The College of Towns was composed of six with’ 
votes: Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen, Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, Augsburg, and Nuremberg. The other 
territories, enumerated above as not being included 
within the circles, remained as they were, nor did 
any change take place in the extent or position of 
the Slavonic countries. 

Napoleon -who, since 1799, had directed the 

foreign policy of the French, not satisfied with 
this reduction of the power of the empire, now 
conceived the design of effecting its final dissolau- 
tion. The treaty of Presburg, in 1805, which fol- 
lowed the battle of Austerlitz, gave bim the means 
of carrying this project into effect, by forming a 
confederation of German princes, catled the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, who, uniting into a cor- 
porate body, in 1807, placed themselves under the 
protectorate of the emperor of the French. The 
wars whieh followed, with Prussia in 1807, and 
with Austria in 1309, gave Napoleon the power of 
altering the territorial distribution of Germany at 
pleasure. He accordingly created for his brother 
i Jerome the new kingdom of Westphalia, and for 
his brother-in-law Joachim Murat, the grand 
duchy of Berg, and raised those members of the 
Confederation of the Ithine who supported his 
cause to new dignities and an openly recognised 
independence as sover . Under these eireum- 
stances, the emperor, Francis IL, by asolemn act, 
renounced the style and title of Emperor of Ger- 
many, on Aug. 6, 1809, In the followin year, 
Napoleon incorporated the coasts of the German 
Ocean with the French empire, and divided them 
into departments; thus separating from Ger- 
many _a district peopled by more than 1,100,000 
inhabitants, 

‘The termination of the war/with Russia, or as 
called in Germany, ‘the war of liberation,’ re- 
stored Germany to its geographical and political 
position in Europe, but not as an empire acknow- 
ledging one supreme head. A. confederation of 
35 independent sovereigns and 4 free cities re- 
placed the elective monarchy, that fell under its 
own decrepitude. In the choice of the smaller 
princes, who were to become rulers, as well as 
of those who were obliged to descend to the rank 
of subjects, more attention was paid to family 
and political connexion than to the old territorial 
divisions under the empire, The clerical fiefs, and 
the greater part of the free imperial cities, were 
incorporated into the states of the more powerful 
princes, upon the dissolution of the empire, and 
were not re-established. Only four cities remained 
in the enjoyment of their political rights, 

The signing and ratification of the Act of Con- 
federation took place, after long discussion, on 
8th June, 1815. The following are the principal 
stipulations of the treaty :— 

“1, Thesovereigns and free cities of Germany, 
including their majesties the emperor of Austria, 
and the kings of Prussia,- Denmark, and the 
NetherJands; the emperor and king of Prussia for 
the whole of their territories, formerly belonging 
to the German empire; the king of Denmark, for 
Holstein; and the king of the Netherlands, for 
Luxemburg, agree to unite to form an internal 
league, to be denominated the German Confedera- 
tion (der Deutsche Bund), ood 

«2. The object of this confederation is the main- 
tenance of the security of Germany, internally and 
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externally, and the assertion of independence and 
integrity of the respective Germanic states, 

‘3, Allmembers of the confederation have, as 
such, equal rights. They ali bind themselves 
equally to observe inviolably the act of union, 

«4. The affairs of the confederation are man- 
aged by the diet, in which every member is 
sented, either by a separate or by a joint vote, in 
the order of the annexed list, but without preju- 
dice to the rank of the sovereigns. In the com- 
mittee the members are represented by 17 pleni- 
potentiaries, 

‘5, Austria enjoys the right of presiding in the 
diet, Every member of the fiet has the right of 
making propositions, and of bringing forward mea- 
sures for discussion ; and the president is bound to 
submit them to consideration within a certain 
term, to be hereafter fixed. 

‘6, Propositions relating to the adoption or 
alteration of the fundamental laws of the confede- 
ration, or which concern its organisation, or the 


adoption of establishments calculated in any way | 


to be generally advantageous to the members, 
must be submitted to a fall assembly of the dict, 
in which every individual member has one or more 
votes accoriling to the size of each state. 

“7, Lhe committee decides by a majority of votes 
in how fur a subject is adapted for the considera- 
tion of the full assembly, 

‘The propositions to be subjected to the decision 
of the full diet must be prepared and brought to 
maturity in the committee. ‘The decision in both 
assemblies is by a majority of votes, but in the 
plenum, the majority must amount to two-thirds 
of the votes. 

‘When the votes are equally divided in the 
committee, the prosilene has the casting voice, 

‘But where the adoption or alteration of fan- 
damental laws is concerned, or the rights of 
individual members, or in religious matters, no 
resolution can be adopted by the committee alone, 
nor can the full assembly decide by a mere majority 
of votes, a 

‘The commii of the dict is constantly as- 
sembled, but may adjourn its sittings when the 






tion are disposed of, 

8, Respecting the order in which the votes of 
the members are collected, no discussion shall take 
place during the organisation of the confederation, 
nor shall any accidental order which may’ arise 
during this period be prejudicial to the rights of 
the members, or be considered as establishing a 
precedent, 

‘When the organisation of the league is con- 
cluded, the dict’ will take up the question of 
precedence for definitive arrangement, and will 
then adhere as closely as possible to the usage of 
the former diet of the empire, but especially to 
that fixed by the decree of the imperial depu- 
tation (of 1803). But. this order of voting is to 
have no influence in fixing the rank of the 
individual members, nor upon their order of pre- 
cedence on other occasion than that of voting in 
the diet. 

‘9, The place of assembly for the diet is Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, 

“10. The first subject which shall take up the 
attention of the dict upon its opening must. be the 
drawing up of the fundamental laws of the eon- 
federation, and its organisation in respect to its 
relations with foreign powers, its military and 
internal arrangements. 

‘11, All the members bind themselves for the 
protection of Germany against the attacks of any 
foreign power, as well as for the security of cach 
individual state; and guarantee to each other 
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mutually the possessions of each state which ar 
comprehended within the confederation. 

«When war has been declared by the confedera- 
tion, no member of the ‘confederation can enter 
into separate negotiations with the enemy; nol 
can separate truces or treaties of peace be concluded 
by individual members, 

‘Themembers of the league reserve to themselves 
the right of making alliances of every kind, bat 
bind themselves not to enter into any which could 
be prejudicial to the security of the confederation, 
or of any of its members. 

‘12. The members further bind themselves under 
no pretence to declare war against one another, nor 
to pursue their mutual differences by force of arms, 
but engage to submit them to the diet. 

‘The diet is in such cases competent to attempt 
a reconciliation, by the appointment of a select 
committee; and should this not prove successful, 
to procure a decision from a well-organised court 
of arbitration, whose sentence is implicitly binding 
upon the disputing parties, 

‘13, In all the states of the confederation, a con- 
stitution based on representation by estates shall 
be introduced (Landstiindische Verfassung). 

A further and more detailed declaration’ of the 
objects of the league, as well as of the mode of con- 
ducting the affairs of the confederation, was pub- 
lished on the 15th May, 1820. This document, 
with the original act, as given above, and the 
resolutions of the diet, principally relating to 
affairs of internal police, published in 1832, may 
be regarded as the fundamental Jaws of the con- 
federation, 

To give the diet a more representative form, a 
plan has been laid before the committee of con- 
federation for creating a lower house of parlia- 
ment at the side of the now existing upper cham- 
ber. According to this plan, Austria shall send 
thirty deputies, divided among® the assemblies of 
her German provinces; Prussia thirty, and Ba- 
varia ten, to be chosen among the members of 
their chambers; Saxony, Hanover, and Wtirtem- 
berg, cach six; Baden, five; Electoral Hesse and- 





i | Grand-Dacal Hesse, each four ; Holstein, Lux- 
affairs that have been submitted to its cousidera-} 


emburg, Brunswick, Mecklenburg, Nassau, and 
Weimar, each two; Meiningen, Coburg-Gotha, 
Altenburg, Oldenburg, the two Anhalts, the two 
Schwartzburgs, Waldeck, Lippe, Lichtenstein, 
Frankfort, Bremen, and Hamburg, each one—in 
all 128 popular delegates, 

As settled by the treaty of Viena, Germany 
was divided into thirty-nine sovereign states, or 
portions of states; but the number is now reduced 
to thirty-four, The five missing members are— 
1st, The Saxon princedom of Gotha, which became 
extinct in 1826, by the decease of the last Herzog, 
whose territories were divided by compact. among 
his collateral relativés, the princes of Coburg and 
Meiningen ; 2nd, the duchy of Anhalt-Céthen, 
which, in 1847, became annexed to Anhalt-Dessau! 
3rd aud 4th, the principalities of Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen and Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, both 
which states were united to Prussia in 1849, in 
consequence of the simultaneous abdication of the 
two reigning princes in favour of their kinsman 
the King of Prussia, head of the house of Hohen- 
zollern ; and, 5th, the duchy of Anbalt-Bemburg, 
the reigning house of which became extinct wit 
Duke Alexander, who died Aug, 19, 1863, leaving 
the succession to the last remaining Princes of 
Anhalt, formerly called of Anhalt-Dessau. 

The following arc the members of the confedera- 
tion as now constituted, with their votes in the 
general assembly, their votes in committee of 
confederation and their place or rank in the 
diet — 
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a |82| 2 
Title of ‘Members of the o2/33| 3 
Sovereign ‘Confederation £2(c2| 4 
Figs § 
6 [25] a 
Emperor . | Archduchy of Anstria, 
i Bohemia, Styria, Ty- 
rol, Moravia, and part| 
of Illyria . ‘ «| 4]1 UL 
King. .|Prossia, exctusive o 
the provinces of Po-| 
sen and Prussia 4 {1 [IL 
» s+ s{Bavaria . 4}1 jl 
Bee a [Saxony 5. | 4] itv. 
y « » «| Hanover . . «| 4]1 IW. 
» + + | Wirtemberg =. .| 4/1 lyr. 
Grand-duke| Baden . . -|°3]1 [VIE 
Elector « Hesse-Cassel . | 3) t [vor 
Grayd-duke] Hesse-Darmstadt -f 8] 2 [ox 
Duke . .| Holstein and Lauen-| , 7 
burg. . . «| BY 2. |x. 
Grand-duke| Luxemburg and Lim-| 
burg. +e) | YL XT. 
Duke . .| Brunswick . . -| 2 |XITT. 
Grand-duke} Mecklendurg-Schwerin) 2 XIV. 
Duke Nassau 4 . | 2 XII. 
Grand-duke|Saxe-Weimar .  .{ 1] ¢ 
Duke . .|Saxe-Meiningen, .| 1 i xn. 
» +e e{Saxe-Altenburg. | 1 
2 ol 2 1] Saxe-Coburg-Gotha .}' 1 Pp 
Grand-duke| Mecklenburg-Strelitz | 1 XIV. 
»  »+ (Oldenburg. | 1 j 
Duke. Anhalt . . 1 Xv. 
Prince . . | Schwarzburg-Sonders- : "4 
sahwavaburg~Buaet!| >| * 
+ .| Schwarzburg - Rudol- 
2 stadb ww i 
» « «Lichtenstein . 6] 1 
yon ep Waldeck 6 2G} } 
» « «| Reuss-Greiz . | 1 
% 2 ef RenssSchleiz >t} a | $b (EV. 
3 Df] Schanmburg-Lippe 2] 1 
30) fT] LippeDetmold. 2] 1 
Landgrave | Hesse-Homburg. «| 1 
Free City . Pilbeaks tt oe 1 
+{Mrankfort. 6 « 
3 +| Bremen. . -} 1 XVI. 
» + | Hamburg . . «fi 
Total—Thirty-four States .| 65 | 17 





The committee -of confederation, consisting of 
the ambassadors of the thirty-four states, is sitting 
in permanence at Frankfort-on-the-Maine; but 
of late has exercised very little political influence, 
An attempt to reconstitute the confederation on a 
more liberal basis, made by the Emperor of Austria, 
md laid before a congress of German sovereigns 
which met at Frankfort in August, 1863, led to no 
result, owing chiefly to the opposition of Prussia. 

German Zollverein, or Customs’ League.—Until 
arecent period, each of the states into which 
Germany is divided had its own custom-houses, 
and its own tariff and revenue laws; which fre- 
quently differed very widely indeed from those of 
itsneighbours. The internal trade of the country 
was, in consequenee, subjected to all those vex- 
atious and ruinous restrictions that are usually 
laid on the intercourse between distant and inde~ 
pendent states. Each state endeavoured either 
to procure a revenue for itself, or to advance its 
own industry, by taxing or prohibiting the pro- 
ductions of those by which it was surrounded; and 
customs’ officers and lines of custom-houses were 
spread all over the country, Instead of being 
reviproca] and dependent, everything was separate, 
independent, and hostile; the commodities ad- 
mitted into [esse were prohibited in Baden, and 
those prohibited in Wiirlemberg were admitted 
into Bavaria, The disadvantagey of the old 
system had long been seen and deplored by 
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well-informed men; but so many interests had 
grown up under its protection, and so many deep- 
rooted prejudices were enlisted in its favour, that 
its overthrow seemed to be hopeless, or, at all 
events, exceedingly distant, The address and 
resolution of the Prussian government, however, 
triumphed over every obstacle. The first. treaties 
in furtherance of this object were negotiated by 
Prussia with the principalities of Schwarzburg 
Sondershausen and Schwarzburg Rudolstadt, in 
1818 and 1819, on the principle that there should 
be a perfect freedom of commerce between these 
countries and Prussia; that the duties on impor- 
tation, exportation, and transit, in Prussia and 
the principalities, should be identical; that these 
should be charged along the frontier of the domi- 
unions of the contracting parties, and that each 
should participate in the produce of such duties in 
proportion to its population, All the treaties 
subsequently entered into have been founded on 
this fair and equitable principle; the only excep- 
tions to the perfect freedom of trade in’ all the 
countries comprised within the league or tariff 
alliance being confined, Ist, to articles constituting 
state monopolies, as salt and cards, in’ Prussia ; 
2nd, to articles of native produce, burdened witha 
different rate of duty on consumption in one state 
from what they pay in another; and 3rd, to articles 
produced under patents, conferring on the patentees 
certain privileges in the dominions of the states 
granting the patents. With these exceptions, 
which are not very important, and are daily 
decreasing, the most perfect freedom of commerce 
exists among the allied states. 

Since 1818, when the foundations of the alliance 
were laid, it progressively extended. Ducal Hesse 
joined the alliance in 1828, and electoral Hesse in 
183i; the kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wiirtemberg joined it afterwards, The successive 
formation of the Zollverein took place in the fol- 
lowing order :— 


1828, Feb, 14. 


Darmstadta. 
. July 17 . Adherence of Anhalt-Dessau, 
1829, July 3 Saxe-Meiningen and Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha, 
1831, April 16. Waldeck. 
» Ang. 25 . Hesse-Cassel. 
1833, Mar. 22 : Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. 
» Mer. 30 2 Baxony. 
» May 11 . Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Altenburg, 
and the two Schwarzburgs. 
1835, Feb, 20 *. Hesse-Homburg. 
» May 12 : Baden. 
3 Dec, 10 . Nassau. 
1836, Jan. 25. Frankfort. 
1841, Oct, 18 . Lippe-Detmold, 
» Oct. 19 . Brunswick. 
1947, April 2 ¢ Luxemburg. 
1851, Sept. 7 . Hanover,Oldenbnrg,and Schaum- 
burg-Lippe. 


The treaties which bind all these states into the 
Zollverein are not of a permanent nature, but open 
to dissolution at stated terms. ‘The treaties now 
in force will expire with the end of the year 1877. 

The Zollverein includes, at present, the whole 
of the states of the confederation except Austria, 
the two duchies of Mecklenburg, Holstein, Lich- 
tenstein, and the free cities of Hamburg, Ltibeck, 
and Bremen, The whole of Prussia forms part of 
the Zollverein, including that portion not belong- 
ing to the Confederation. 

An assembly of representatives from the allied 
states meets annually, to hear complaints, adjust 
difficulties, and make such new enactments as may 
seem to be required. The duties are received into 
a common treasury, and are apportioned according 
to the population ofeach of the allicd states, 

Population—The last general census of the 


Union of Prussta with Hesse- - 
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states of the confederation took place Dec. 3, 1861. 
In two states, however, Holstein-Lauenburg and 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the most recent enumera- 
tion is of the year 1860, The following table 
contains the area, in English square miles, and 
number of ®ihabitants of the thirty-four states, 
according to these last official returns, compared 
with the census of 1853 :— 


























Areain | population | Population 
BEgieh | SIRTES" | om Dee. 3 
Austrian States of 
uate ‘Confederation f 75,822 | 12,919,300/12,802,944 
Erma Contec. f 71,698 | 12,987,298/14,138,804 
Bavaria . «| 29,638! 4,559,459! 4,689,897 
Saxony +} 2} 8,766} 1/987'892| 2925/40 
Hanover .  . =, | 14.776} 1,819,253) 1888'070 
Wirtemberg 2 | 71675/ 1'733'269| 1790-708 
Baden... | 5,851 133562943) 17369291 
Hesse-Cassel . . 3,858 755,350; 738,454 
Hesee-Darmstadt . 3,243 854,314) 856,907 
Holstein and Lanen- i 
tie } 8,710] 550,000] 594,566 
Dasembirg and |) 1,886/ 394,262) 421,088 
Brunswick + | 1,526} 267,177] 22,400 
seine © dpe os 
Nassan .  .).| 1,802 457,571 
Saxe-Weimar .  .f 1/421 278,252 
Saxo-Meiningen | "938 172/341 
Snxe-Altenburg 2] 609 137,883 
Saxo-Coburg-Gotha . 816 159}431 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz | 997 9060 
Oldenburg | By 295,242 
Anhalt gm 3; 8 181,824 
Schwarzburg-Son- 5 
‘lertanere  }} ata! 74,958 64,895 | 
SMa. f] ato] 9,eas) 71,018! 
Lichtenstein. . 64 5 6,994) 7,150 | 
Waldeck. . 2] ace! 59\697]—sa’aod 
Reuss-Creiz ff tas! satan! 42°30 | 
Renss-Schlein : 2] a97{ —Zy'se4)—B3'300 
femceri | i] Bae ea 
Lippe-Detmold. 5 5,615) 513 
Yieese-Homburg } Jog “aa’aat 26,817 
Litheck =.) 4] 27] ds435} 9489. 
Frankfort) 43} 72,150] 87,518 
Bremen . . « 106 88,000) 98,575 
Mumburg. 5s} 48] 212,250) 229/947 , 
Total . | 242,867 | 43,286,12145,013,034 














The great majority of the inhabitants of the 
confederation belong to the Teutonic race. Only 
in two states—Austria and Prussia—are natives of 
other races, nearly all Slavonians, They number 
6,860,000 in the Austrian provinces of the con- 
federation, for the greater part in Bohemia; and 
$25,000 in Prussia, the whole of them in the 
county of Posen, a former integral part of the 
kingdom of Poland. 

Of the forty-five million inhabitants of Germany, 
about twenty-six millions are Roman Catholics, 
and the rest Protestants, with 476,000 Jews. In 
Austria, there are only 360,000 Protestants, and 
in Bavaria but one-third of the inhabitants belong 
to the Reformed Church, On the other hand there 
is not a single Roman Catholic in the little princi- 
pality of Schaumburg-Lippe, and but thirty mem- 
bers of the same confession in the grand duchy of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, As a rule, the Protestants 
are more numerous in the northern states of the 
confederation, and the Roman Catholies in those 
of the south, 

-Army.—In the act of the congress of Vienna of 
June, 1415, the contribution of the various states 
to the army of the Germanic Confederation was 
fixed at one per cent. of the population, that is, 
the population possessed at that particular period, 
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without taking into account a further increase or: 
decrease of numbers. QOne-seventh of this army‘ 
was to consist‘of cavalry ; and ten pieces of artii-+ 
lery, with a proportionate number of men, were’ 
to be furnished with every 1,000 soldiers, On this” 
basis, the army of the confederation consisted of 
301,637 men, rank and file. Various changes were 
introduced into this military organisation sub- 
sequently ; and by a vote of the diet of March 
10, 1853, the total strength of the army was in- 
creased one-sixth per cent, The actual strength 
of the army of the confederation now consists of 
391,634 infantry, 60,758 cavalry, and 50,680 artil- 
lery, divided into ten corps d'armée, and a number 
of troops of reserve—in total, 503,072 men, The 









































distribution is as follows among the thirty-four 
states — 
Number of Troops: 
oNee| ae) ee AR TS 
fantry | valry | tillery{ Totat 

Austria. . { TT, 122,072|19,755)16,210|158,037 
Prussia. . {Pe 103,174/16,939/13,656]133,789 
Bavaria. . «| VII. | 44,95] 7,417] 6,999) 59,394 
Saxony . . ./ IX. 1) 15:767} 2/500] 1:7341 20/000 
Hanover -{__X. 1f 16/991] 27720} 93046) 21:757 
Wirtemberg . | VIII. 1| 17,472) 2,908) 2,879] 23,259 
Baden. . .|VILI. 2! 12:165| 2,083) 2'4191 36/667 
Hesse-Cassel .} IX. 2| 7/455] 1,183] 828] 9/466 
Heme Dann: } {var 3) 8,073| 1,291) 963) 10,395 
Holstein ‘and ; 

Lauenburs, t| 2} 4,559 750] 691) 6,000 
Upepears IX. 2} 1,739) 967] — | 2,706 
Brunswick . | X. 3] 2,706) 437| 301] 3,493 
Scenen® }] xX. 9} 4,609} 747] 527/5,907 
Nossa. . .| IX. 2] 5,490, 15] 604] 6,109 
Saxe-Weimar | 3,16, — | 34) 33350 
Saxe-Meiningen 1,899) — | 39) 1,918 
Sixe-Altenburg 1621] — | 17] 1/638 
Pe 1,84} — | 19) 1,860 
Meo! - 

Seeker et} x. 9} go! — | 200! a,t07 
Oldenburg . «| X. 2 2,910} 460) azo] 3,740 
Anhalt . . . 2,018) — 20) 2,038 
Schwarzburg- 

Sondershan- m4) a 7 751 
gobe woe 

‘hwarzburg- 

Tinolatade f ba Road H Eee! 
Lichtenstein, aj — |] — 91 
Waldcok. = + 857] — 9] 866 
enss-Greiz . 

Reversal } 1,229 _ 12) 1,241 
sae ee: } a7] — a} 360 
Lippe-Detmold 1,190] -~ 12] 1,202 
Lubec es] x sae] as] sels 
libeck . . * a 
Frankfort . 1,110) — 9 4119 
Bremen. . «| X. 2) 638] 101. 748 
Hamburg . . X. 2) 1,742) 400; 21) 2,163 

91 634, 60,758; 50,680;503,072 











Under the sole command of the diet, and gar- 
risoned by federal troops, are five German for- 
tresses, namely, Mayence, Luxemburg, Landau, 
Rastadt, and Ulm, The strongest and most im- 
portant of these fortresses, Mayence, is garrisoned 
by Aastrians and Prussians, in equal moieties ; 
Luxemburg, by Prussians chiefly; Landau, by 
Bavarian troops ; Rastadt, by troops of Baden, 
Austria and Prussia ; and Ulm, by troops of Wiir- 
temberg, Bavaria and Austria, 

GERONA (an. Gerunda), 
Spain, Catalomga, cap. cor 


a fortified city of 
. of same name ; on 





the declivity, and at the foot of a stecp mountain, . 


5 GERS 


“oa the Ter, 50m. NE. Barcelona. Pop, 12,805 in soil is, however, 


1867, The plan of the city is nearly triangular, 
At the commencement of ‘the Peninsular War, 
during which it suffered greatly, Gerona was an 
iniportent fortress ; being surrounded with old walls 
in good repair, and further defended by the citadel 
of Monjuiz, a square fort 720 ft. in length on each 
side, with bastions, outworks, &c., placed on an 
eminence about 60 fathoms distant, commanding 
the city ; besides which there were four forts, with 
tedoubts upon the high ground above it. It is still 
partly sarrounded by walls; but Monjuiz is its 
only ‘outwouk remaining. It is now chiefly noted 


* for the number of its religious edifices ; there are j 


no fewer than 13 churches, besides the cathedral, 
and 11 convents. The principal buildings are the 
“ cathedral and the eollegiate church of San Felice, 
; The former, built on the ridge of the mountain, 
displays a majestic front at the top of three grand 
terraces ornamented with granite balustrades, ‘The 
tecent to it is by a stperb flight of 8L steps, of a 
breadth the whole extent of the church. The 


front is decorated in bad taste with three orders | 


of architecture—Doric, Corinthian, and Composite, 
and flanked with two hexagon towers. The inte, 
rior is large and handsome ; it has only a nave in 
the Gothic style, It contains the monuments of 
Raymond Berenger, count of Barcelona, and his 
consort, The treasury of this church afforded a 


tich spoil to the French, on their gaining posses- | 


sion of Gerona. The collegiate church is of Gothic 
atchitecture, consisting of a nave and two aisles 
divided by pillars: connected with it there is a 
very lofty and ancient tower. In the Capuchin 
convent there is an Arabian bath of elegant con- 
ttruction, ‘The stecets of Gerona are narrow and 
gloomy, but clean ant well paved ; and the houses 
are tolerably well built. There are three squares, 
one of which is of considerable size; two hospi- 
tals, a seminary, college, with a good public 
Ibrary {formerly belonging to the university 
funded 1521 by Philip II., and abolished 1715 
ty Philip V.), a’ Beguine seminary for poor girls, 
and several other schools, ‘The place wears, how- 
ever, a dull and melancholy look, ‘ Phe inhabs, 
have no theatre, no public amusements, no com- 
mon rendezvous, . Every ane seoms to live alone. 
‘One-fourth of the pop, ‘are priests, monks, nuns, 
and students, They carry on very little trade. 
The only manufactories are a few looms for weav- 
ing coarse woollen and cotton stuffs and stock ings, 
* which have been established in the asylum within 
tho last twenty years,’ (Mod, Trav., xviii. 57.) 

Gerona is the seat of a bishopric, which is richer 
than that of Barcelona ; of an ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal ; a sub-deleg. of police ; and a military go- 
vernor, Jt is of great antiquity, and formerly 
fave the title of prince to the son of the king of 
Aragon. It has sustained numerous sieges, and 
been famous for the brave defence it has always 
wade; but especially for that if. sustained under 
Mariano Alvarez, in’ 1809, for upwards of seven 
wonths, against the French, 

GERS, a dep. of France, reg, SW., between lat. 
489 17" -and 44° 4’ N., and long. 0° 18’ W. and 
Jil’ E,: having N, the dép. Lot-et- aronne, E, 
those of Tarn-ct-Garonne and Haute Garonne, 8. 

}thelatter and the Hautes and Basses Pyrénées, 











md W, Landes. Length, E. to W., 74 m,, by | 


“about 54 m, in breadth. Area, 628,031 hectares. 
Pop. 298,981 in 1861, The last ramifications of 


hectol. of wine 


cotton cloth, and 


France, 


; dist. Azinghur 
SE, Shahabad, f 


Ganges rans th 
bounds it on the 


water and attar, 
planted in large 
acres of the a 


distillation, ‘Thi 
nearly double th 
water thas obtai 


air during the ni, 


being the attar, 
duce the weight 


cnormous price, 


; to say nothing 


process is not a 


ijacent: country, 
ingly, upon a low shrub, which is kept to a dwarf- 
ish-size by the gardener’s knife, and the full-blown 
flowers are carefully gathered every moming, The 
first process which the roses undergo is that of 


GHAZIBOOR oar 
‘ni fertile. Tt has 383,600 


general 
hect, of aable land, 60,800 hect, meadows, and 
87,800 hect. vineyards. Agriculture is very back- 
ward, but it has been much improved of late 
years. Onlysabont 3-4ths of the com required for 
home consumption is raised in the dep.; it is 
chiefly wheat, maize, and oats, Garlic. onions, 
various other vegetables, hemp, and flax, are plen- 
tifully cultivated. Fruit is good, About. 900,000 


are preduced in ordinary years, 


but it is mostly of mediocre quality: about a half 
is consumed at hothe, and the other half converted 
into brandy, which ranks next after that af Cog- 
nac, Thete were estimated to be about 888,000 
sheep, and 141,350 oxen, in the dep. ; considerable 
attention has been paid to the improvement of the 
breed of the former, which yield annually about 
840,000 Kilog, wool. Poultry are plentiful: and, 
as well as hogs, fattened, or killed and salted, they 
form an important article of trade. Manufacturea 
unttmportant ; there a few fabrics of glass and 
earthenware, leather, starch, linen, woollen, and 


thread. The trade is, however, 


chiefly in the products of the soil, with which this 
| dep. Supplies the neighbouring ones and Spain, 
Gers is divided into 5 arronds, 39 cantons, and 684 
communes. Chief towns, Auch, the cap., Condom, 
Lombez, and Mirande, ‘The number of large 

perties is much below the average of the deps, of 


GHAZIPOOR, or GHAZEEPORE, a dist. of 
British Hindostan, presid. Bengal, prov. Allaha- 
bad; between lat. 25° 10’ and 26° 90’ N. and long. 
82° 40’ and 84° 80’ E.; having NW, and N. the 


and Gorruckpore, NE.” Sarun, 
and W. Benares and Juanpore, 


Area 2.850 sq.m. Estimated Pop. 1,600,000, The 


rough its S. part; the Go; 
N. It is one of the most fertile 


divisions of Hindostan, and the sugar-cane, corn, 
and fruit trees are extensively cultivated, It has 
long been celebrated for the excellence of its rose- 


‘The roses of, Ghazeepore are 
fields, occupying many hundred 
they bloom spar- 


ey are put into the alembie with 
heir weight of water. The rose- 
ined is poured into large shallow 


vessels, which are exposed, uncovered, to the open 


ight. Vhe jars are skimmed occa- 


sionally; the essential oil’ floating on the surface 


It takes 200,000 flowers to pro- 
of arupee iu attar, This small 


quantity, when pure and unadulterated with san- 
dal oil, sells upon the spot at 100 rupees (102); an 


which, it is said, does not yield 


very large profits, A civilian, having made the 
experiment, found that the rent of lgnd producing 
| the above-named quantity of qtar, and the pur- 
chase of utensils alone, came to 54; to this sum 
the hire of labourers remained still to be added, 


of the risk of an wnproduetive 


season, ‘The oil produced by the above-mentioned 


ways of the same colour, 


sometimes green, sometimes bright amber, and 
frequently of a‘reddish hue. When skimmed, the 
produce is carefully bottled, cach vessel being her- 


the Pyrenees cover most of this dép., the slope of | metically sealed with wax; and the bottles are 
which is mostly from S. to N. Rivers numerous :! then exposed to the strongest heat of the sun 


allof them have more or less a N. direction, and 

are affluents of the Garonne or Adour.@ There are 

many ponds and small lakes. Gers, like the neigh 

pouring deps,, is subject to violent storms 
Vou, I. 








during several 





| 115.) Rose-wat 


days, Rose-water, also, when 


bottled, is exposed to the sun for a fortnight at 
least’ (Roberts's Scenes of Hindostan, ii, 113 


fer which has been skimmed is 
EE 
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reckoned inferior to that which retaing its essential 
oil, and is sold at Ghazecpore at a lower price; 
though, according to many, there is scarcely, if 
any, perceptible difference in the quality. A seer 
(a full quart) of the’ best may be obtained for 8 
aannas, or about 1s. Tt enters into almost every part 
of the domestic economy of the natives of India, 
Leing used for ablutions, in medicine and cookery, 
as presents, &c, The chief towns in this district 
are Ghazipoor, the cap., Azimpoor, and Doori- 
ghaut. (Hamilton’s E. 1. Gaz.; Roberts's Hindo- 
stan; Parl. Rep. on E. I. Affairs, &c.) 
Guaziroor, a large town or city of Hindostan, 
proy. Allahabad, cap, of the above dist., on the N. 
bank of the Ganges, 40 m. ENE. Benares, and 
100 m, W, Patna; lat, 25° Jong, 88° 33’ E, 
From the river it has a very striking appearance, 
though, like other Indian cities, its noblest build- 
ings turn out, on approach, to be ruins. ‘The 
native city is hetter built and better kept than 
many places of more importance, ‘The bazaars 
are neat, well supplied, and fimnous for their 
tailors, whose excellent workmanship is celebrated 
in the adjacent districts. A very considerable 
number ofthe inhab, are Mussuhnans, thor 
neighbouring pop. is chietly Hindoo; their 
are numerous and handsome, and the former 
grandeur of Ghazipoor is evinced by a superb 
palace, built. by the Nawah Cossim Ali Khan, 
which occupies a considerable extent of ground 
overlooking the Ganges. This noble builting is 
now in a melancholy state of dilapidation, neg- 
lected by the government, who haye turned it 
into a custom house, and have converted many of 
ita suites of apartments into warchonses, aud’ the 
residences of police peons belonging to the guard, 
Though thus rendered useful. it is not thenght 
worthy of repair; its splendid banqueting-hall 
and cool verandahs, replete with architectural 
beauty, abutting into the river, are deserted, and 
Jett to the swift devastations of the climate, Ina 
very short pened the whole of this magnificent 
fabrie will become a heap of ruins, (Roberts's 
Scenes, de, ii, 154.) At the other extremity of 
the town are the houses of the civil servants of 
the company. ‘These’are spacious and well built, 
and surrounded by gardens, ‘The military can- 
tonments adjacent are, however, low, ugly bunga- 
lows, with sloping roots of red ‘tile, but deriving 
some advantage from being intermingled with 
trees; ‘very different from the stately but naked 

































barracks of Dinapoor,” On the parade ground, a! 
ity, is the mausoleum of the Ma 
Comwallis, who died at Ghazipoor, ‘Th 


of a dome supported upon pillars; 
and is entirely construct -t of large blocks of Chu- 
nar freestone, It cost a lack of rupe 
years were spent upo its erection; but its style 
and execution have been fuuud much fault with: 
and it is insignificant when compared with the 
native sepulchral edifices of Hindostan, The gaol 
of Ghazipoor is large, strong, airy, and commo- 
‘ious, and usually crowded with delinquents of all 
castes and denominations; this district being noted 
for the turbulence of its inbabitants, and their in- 
subordination to the laws. The KE. I, Compare: 
have a breeding stud of horses near the eit 
Ghazipoor is garrisoned by two or three companies 
of a. native regiment; it is famous for its salubrity, 
and_ is well supplied with European and native 
products, Its environs are planted with fine forest 
trees, the haunts of inmmumeralile monkeys and 
Lire (Roberts’s Scenes in Hindostan, vol. ii.; 
Heber ; [lamilton’s E, £. Gaz. &e.} 


GHENT (Germ. Gent, Fr. Gand), a celebrated 
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30 m. WSW. Antwerp, and 23 m. SE. by | 
Bruges, on the railway from Brussels to Ostend. 
Pop. 120,134 in 1860, The city is the seat of a2 
bishopric, of a court of appeal, a tribunal of firssé 
resort, and a chamber of commerce; is a fortress¢ 
of the second class, and the residence of a high4 
military commandant for the provs. of E. and W.4 
Flanders, ‘The pop. is not characterised , by the? 
decayed and listless appearance of its neighbour‘ 
Bruges. Under Charles V. this city probably 
covered more ground than any other in W. Europe,? 
whence the boast of the emperor, ‘that he could 
put Paris in his glove (gant), At spresent the+ 
cire, of its walls is between 7 and-8 m.; but mach 
of the enclosed space is occupied by fields, gar- 
dens, and orchards, The shape of the city is 
somewhat triangular; it is entered by seven gates, 
The Scheldt and Lys, together with the Lieve and 
Mocre, after having supplied the ditches surround- 
ing the fortifications, enter the city, and, in con- 
junction with some artificial canals, divide it into 
lands, most of which are bordered 
by maaniticent quays. Of the bridges connecting 
lauds, seventy are of considerable size, and 
of these forty-two of stone, and tweuty-cight 
of wood, In general, the streets are wide, though 
au few of the most frequented are so narrow that 
two carriages cannot pass each other. There are 
numerous fine public edilices; and many of the 
private houses are well built and handsome, Their 
antique appearance. and the fantastic variety of 
the s e gable ends, amented with scrolls 


























and carving, arrest the stranger's eye at every turn, 
i There are thirteen public squares. ‘Lhe principal : 
the Marché au Yendredi, or Friday Market, 807 
{ called from its weekly linen market held on that’ 
Vday. [in its centre was formerly a column, erected” 
Sind honour of the emperor Charles V. The 
| greatest curiosity in the Friday Market is an enor 
m iron ring, upon which are exposed the pieces 
of linen which, having been found defective on 
being brought to market, are confiscated by the 
nd given to the hospitals. The square 
one of the largest in Belgium; it 
serves as a parade round for the garrison, In the 
St. Pharailde is an old turreted gateway, 
of the castle of the counts of Flanders, 
buile in 868, and doubtless one of the oldest exist- 
ing remains in Belgium, This castle was, im 
1338: the residence of the family of Edward 
‘TLL, whose son, John of Gaunt or Ghent, duke 
+ of Lancaster, was born in it. Its existing remains 
{form part of a cotton factory, The corn market 
and the Place de Reécollets are the other, chief 
squares, 

The finest promenades in Ghent are, one along: 
the Coupure, a eanal cut in 1758, wiiting the Lys 
with the Bruges canal; and the Kauter, or Place 
@Armes. ‘The boulevards, anciently the ramparts 
urrounding the city, and sume of the quays, are 
alsy agreeable promenades. Ghent contains mam 
churches worthy of notice, not only for their archi- 
tecture, but for the ohef-d’wuvres of the Flemish 
school which they contain, The cathedral, of 
church of St Bayon, near the centre of the city, 
was origindly founded in 941, and the erypt, or 















































éghse souterraine, of the original building still 
exists. The modern editice was commenced in 


1228, and completed early in the sixteenth cen-- 
dts style is simple Gothic: it has no very” 
striking beauty externally, if we except its tower; 

remarkable for its elegance and height—about , 
289 ft. From its sumunit, which is ascended by": 
446 steps, the surrounding country may be seen: 

im clear weather for a distance little short of 40 m.° 
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marble, with which the pillars. of pure “white 
_Halian marble form a strong contrast. Adjoining 
the cathedral is the beffroi, or belfry, a lofty square 
tower, founded in 1183, Its lower part is used for 
-aprison; its summit is ornamented with a gilt 
oper dragon, carried off by the Gantois from 
Bruges in 1445, to. which city it had been taken 
fom Constautinople during the first crusade. ‘The 
eturch of St. Michael, containing the celebrated 
‘Crucifixion’ by Vandyck (now much injured), 
the‘ Annunciation” by Lens, aud the finest organ 
in Belgium ; that of St. Nicholas, the oldest 
durch in Ghent, and those of St. Peter, St. Mar- 
tin, St. James, St. Sauveur, the Deminicans, and 
the Augustines, all contain excellent paintings, 
and are well worth notice. There are in all fifts 
five churches, including an English Protestant 
church anc a synagogue, Ghent contains the only | 
lage nunnery that survived the dissolution’ of 
aaventual institutions by the emperor <Toseph | 
UL, This establishinent, called the Grand Begui-} 
mage, founded in 1234, is of great extent, forming 
amost a little town of itself, with stree 
and gates, surrounded by a wall and moat. 
inhabited by about 600 nuns, The Beéguines sure 
ot bound by any vow; they may return into the 
iworld whenever they ‘please; bit. it is said to be 







































their boast. that no sister has been known to quit 


the order after having once entered it. ‘Vhe sisters 
attend the sick as nurses in the hospitals and 
ebewhere, 

‘The finest public building in Ghent is the 
ofthe university, founded by Willian Ey 
Holland, in 1816, and attended hy about 
dents, In front it has a. tine portico raised upon 
eight Corinthian columns, Jt has a noble entranec- 

ander a vaulted roof 91 ft, in height, a grand 
staircase, aut amphitheatre capable of ace 
p dating 1,700 persons, in which academic prize 
distributed ; & court of classes, or square, su 
{ tounded by lecture rooms; and cabinets of natural | 
history, comparative anatomy, mineralogy, and 
ataral philosophy, ‘Lhe Vbmary, containing 
£0,000 vols, besides many valuable MSS. the; 
nyal college, and the botani¢ garden, occupy the ¢ 
aeient abbey of Bandeloo and its prounds.” Be- 
, Sides those institutions, Ghent i 
iyal academy of drawing, th 
ae defrayed by voluntary contributions ; societies 
of thetoric, the fine’ arts and literature, mu: 
botany and horticulture, agriculture and eamme 
said various clubs for gymnastic and other par- 
j suits, The museum contains a good many paint- 
ings, though none are of first-rate exeellence ; but 
there are xeveral private collections of great meri 
the principal being that of M. Van Schamp, co: 
tinmg a fine Annunciation, by Correguio : 
teveral paintings by Itubens, including portraits of 
himself and family ; and others by Rembrandt, 
Vandyck, ‘Teniers,’ and other ~ distinguished 
masters, 

The town-hall is a large and, at first sight, an | 
imposing building, It. has a double front; one in | 
the Moorish-Gothic, and the other iv the classic, 
syle ‘The architecture of the latter is incon- 
grows; its 3 principal sturies Leing oramented 
mecessively with Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
elumns, This front has upwards uf 70 windows, 
exclusive of those in the roof, In the interior is 
the throne-room, in which the treaty called the 
, Pacitication of Ghent was signed in 1576. This 
large and fine apartment is now used for the dis- 
tribution of prizes given.by the town to those who ! 

tain excellence in the arts, &c. There are 
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for aged individuals of both sexes. There aro 
some hospitals for aliens, 2 lunatic asylums, 2 deat 
and dumb institutions, and many other charities, 
The great prison, remarkable for its size and ad- 
mirable arrangement, has served as a model for 
several others in London, Prussia, and the U. 
States, It was begun under Maria Theresa in’ 
1774, and finished’ in 1824; it stands on the 
Coupure. Its form is that of a perfect octagon, in 
the middle of which is a large court-yard, com- 
municating with the different parts of the prison. 
Each division has a yard, and in the centre of that 
appropriated to the women is a basin for washing 
linen. Each prisoner sleeps alone in a small room, 
looking into an extensive and well-lighted gallery, 
These apartments are kept very neatly, and are 
ventilated when the prisoners go to work. Que 
half of the produce of the prisoners’ labour is re- 
served by the goverument fur the expenses of the 
establishment, and the remainder is divided into 2 
portions, one of which is given to the prisoners fof 
pocket-moucy, while the other accumulates, and 











is given to them on leaving the prison, ‘The rains 


of the citadel, constructed by Charles V., are still 
to be seen near the Autwerp gate, The modern 
citadel, built between 1822 arid 1830, the cavalry 
barracks, Hotel de 2 Octroi, workhouse, mont-de- 
ite, fisi-market, slaughter-house and’ shambies, 
theatre. and the celerated piece of eannon—the 
wygest in Europe—18 ft, long. 104 in eirewmfer- 
re, its bore 2} fi, in diameter, and weighing 
31,000 Ibs, are the remaining objects most worthy 
of remark in Ghent, ‘The climate of the 
healthy and temperate; the average heat of winter 
is 249, of sunimer about 709 Faby, 

Manufactures aut Commerce-—At the com- 
mencement of the Lith century, Ghent is said to 
have contained 40,000 weavers; but this, like most 
statements of the sort, is most probably much ex- 
aggerated, At the commencement of the present 
coutury, the manufacture of cotton yarn was in- 
troduced, and furnished employment for a time 
to more than 30,000 workmen, In 1x04, while 
united to France, Ghent was ranked by Napo 
as the chief manufacturing town in his dont 
after Lyons and Rouen, Tn 1819, the 
tion of spinning-jen nies and high-pressure steam- 
engines from land afforded an additional 
stimulus to the cotton manufacture. The separa- 
tion of Belgium from the Netherlands gave the 
first check to this flourishing industry, most of the 
capital engaged in it being with the Dutch. Thus 
the manufacture gradually declined, and has con= 
tinued declining to the’ present day, entailing 
immense suffering upon the working s° 
Previously tu the French Revolution, lace was th 
staple manufacture of Ghent. great quantities of 
it being sent to Holland, [i , France, Spain, 
and the colonies. 1: ig has now greatly 
diminished ; but it s , together with the 
manufacture of silk, linen, and woollen fabrics, 
amongst the principal branches of industry, after 
that of cotton, ‘Phe sugar-refineries employ an- 
nually from 0,000,000 to 12,600,000 Ibs. of the 
Taw material. There are numerous gin-distilleries, 
soap-manufactories, breweries, tanneries, and salt- 
works, Sail-cleth, oil-cloth, gold and silver stuffs, 
masks, gloves, pins, bronze articles, mineral acids, 
white lead, Prussian blue, and other colours, 
buttons, cards, paper, tobacco and_tobaeco-pipes, 
glue, surgical instruments, machinery, cutlery, 
articles of varions kinds, in wood, stone, ivory, 
&e., are made in Ghent, and there are some 







































































public hospitals. ‘I'he principal, the: Byloke 
closure), founded 1225, is capable of containing | 
600 sick persons, and hay attached ty it asyhuns | 





building docks, ‘The city is admirably situated 


jftorcommesce. Besides being one of the centres of 


the Belgian railway system, it is connected by a 
ship-canal with Bruges; and by another, which 
9 EE 
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passes by Sas Van Ghent, with the Scheldt at 
Terneuse. The latter gives the city all the ad- 
vantages of a sea-port; vessels drawing 18 ft. 
water may unload in the basin under its walls. 
The country in the vicinity produces a great deal 
‘of corn, flax, tobacco, and madder; and besides its | 
manufactured produce, Ghent has a large trade in 
these articles, especially the first, and a very ex- 
tensive transit trade, 

The origin of Ghent is involved in uncertainty ; 
but it is tolerably well ascertained that it became 
a place of considerable importance early in our era. 
In 879-80, the Danes under Hastings, repulsed 
from England, plundered Ghent, and obtained an 
immense booty. Ghent belonged successively to | 
the counts of Flanders and the dukes of Bur- 
gundy ; but the allegiance of its citizens appears | 
to have been little more than nominal, since, } 
whenever the seigneurs attempted to impose an 
unpopular tax, the great bell sounded the alarm, 
tie citizens flew to arms, and killed or expelled | 
the officers of the sovereign. The city became 
subsequently the cap. of Austrian Flanders; but 
having, in 1589, muvarily rebelled against the au- 
thority of its sovereign, the emperor Charles V., 
and éven offered ty transfer its allegiance to 
his rival, Francis L, king of Franee, it brought om 
itself a punishment, from the effects of which it 
never fully recovered, In 167%, it was taken b 
Lonis XIV.; in 1706, by Marlborough, In 1 
it was again taken by the French, and was, t 
1814, the cap, of the dép, of the Scheldt, Ghent 
has given birth to many distinguished individuals, 
at the bead of whom must. be | placed the emperor : 
Charles V,, born here on the 24th February, 1500; 
among the others may be mentioned John of 
Gannt,. son of, Edward 1UL.; the popular leader, 
Jaques Van Artaveldt, the ‘brewer of Ghent,’ and 
his son Philip; Heinsius the critic ; and the seulp- 
tor Delvaux, 

GHILA prov. of Persia, in its NW. part; 
between lat. 36° 25' and 370 45’ N., and long. 489 | 
85’ and 50° 47’ E,; having NW. the Russian distr, { | 
of Talish, SW. tlie Elbourz mountains, separating | 
it from Azerbijan and Irak, SE, Ma; nderan, and 
NE, the Caspian, Length NW. to SE., about 120 
m.; area probably about 5,000 sq.m. Dop, esti- 
mated at: from 400,000 to 600,000. It is one of the 
most beautiful portions of the Persian empire, | 
Climate mild and healthy, except in certain dis- | 
triets in summer. I¢ is well watered, and abounds 
with forests of oak, pine, boxwood, 3 along the 
Caspian, there are extensive morasses. The soil 
is very rich, and yields hemp, hops, many kinds 
of fruit, corn, rice, ke. in great quantities, The j 
yine grows with the greatest luxuriance; but the 
chief product of the prov, is silk of excellent 
quality, the culture and manufacture of which em- | 
ploys most of the pop. The only town of any | 
consequence is Reshd, on the Caspian, which has 
a considerable trade in silk with Astrakhan. 

GHIZNI, or GHUZNEE, a fortified town or 
city of Afghanistan, and formerly the cap, of an | 
empire reaching from the ‘Tigris to the Ganges, 
and from the Jaxartes to the Persian Gulf: though 
now containing only about 1,500 houses, exclusive 
of saburbs without the walls, it is still considered 
throughout Central Asia as a fortress of the highest 
importance, It stands on a slight elevation, in a 
plain nearly 7,000 ft. above the level of the sea, at 
the foot of a narrow range of hills, 54 m. SW. by 
%. Caubul, and 156 m, NE, Candahar. From its 
great height its climate-is very cold; for a great 
part of the year the inhab. seldom quit ‘their houses, 
and the snow has been known to lie deep on the 
ground Iong after the vernal equinox. It is sur- 
founded by stone walls, flanked with numerous | 
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towers, and entered by three gates, outside whic 
it is encompassed by a fausse braye, and wet dit 
On the W. side the walls are elevated to a 
of 280 ft. above the level of the plain;-and ee 
rock on which they are built might be scarped st 
as to render it thoroughly inaccessible on that side.’ 
(Vigne.) The Ghizni river, a pretty large stream: 
Tuns along its W. face; and previously to its cap- 
ture by the British, a new outwork had been con- 
structed commanding its bed. Ghizni has three 
bazaars, of no great breadth, with high houses on. 
each side; a covered chaurso0, and several dark 
and narrow streets, A citadel, enclosing a palace, 
is the only edifice worth notice. About 4m. N.of 
the city stands a minaret, and about 400 yards 
farther, another of the same kind, erected by Sultan 
Mahmoud of Ghizni, Both are of brickwork, ele- 
gantly ornamented, and covered in many parte 
with Cufic inscriptions. Adjoining them is the 
site of Old Ghizni, a city which, in the 10th cen- 
tury, was, according to ‘Ferishta, adorned beyond 
any other in the E. The adjacent plain is covered 
with ruins, About 3 m, from the modern town, in 
the midst of a village, is the tomb of Mahmond, ¢ 
spacious but not a magnificent building, covered 
witha cupola. But of all the antiquities of Ghizni, 
the most useful is an embankment across a stream 
which was built by Mahmoud, and which, though 
damaged by the insane fury of the Ghoree kings, 
still supplies water to the fields and gardens round 
the town, (Elphinstone, Canbul, i. 141, 142.) 
The empire of which Gh was the cap., wat 
founded by Sebuctaghi in 975, and lasted unde 
13 successive sovereigns till 1171, when.the city 
was conquered by Mahomed Ghote, and burned, 
Recently it has acquired some celebrity from having 
been taken by storm by the British, 23rd July, 
1839, after a siege of less than 48 hours; the town 
being garrisoned by about 3,500 ‘Afghans, unde 
the command of a son of Dost Mahomed Khan. 
Our loss on that occasion amounted to 17 men 
killed, and 182 wounded, Of the enemy, about 
600 were killed, many wounded, and 1,600 taken 
prisoners, including the governor and his staff. 
GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, a basaltic promontory 
of Treland, N. coast of the co, Antrim, between 
Bengore Head on the E., and the embouchure of 
| the Bush river on the W. This extraordinary pro- 
| montory consists of a vast mole or quay, formed of 
polygonal basaltic columns, projecting from the 
base of a steep promontory toa great distance into 
the-sea. It is divided into three distinct portions: 
the first, which is seen at low water, is about 1,000 









ft. in length, and the others not quite so much.’ 


The pillars are from 40 to 55 ft. in length, and 
have from three to eight sides; but those having 
six sides are by far the most common, The surface 
formed by thé summits of the pillars is so smooth, 
and the joints so close, that the blade of a knife 
can hardly be introduced into them, The pillars 
are divided into segments, admirably fitted © each 
other, varying from 6 in. to a foot in thickness, 
At Fair Head and Bengore Head, in the immediate 
vicinity, the columns are higher; but the angles 
are not so sharp, and they are altogether of a 
coarser texture than those of the Giant’s Causeway. 
‘The same sort of basaltic columns, though of a 
perfect form, extend along the coast for several 
miles, and, being sometimes detached from the 
shore, have, at a distance, the most grot 
pearance. Rachlen Island contains sii 
lumns, and they extend a good way inland, 
GIAVENO, a town of Northern Italy, prov. 
Susa, cap. mand., on the Sangone, 16 m. W, by 8 
Turin. Pop. 9,931 in 1861, ‘The town is encircled 
by an old wi all, and has manufactures of silk and 
Linen, with tanneries and iron forges, some transit 
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trade, and a market for linens, which is well at- 


ded. 

GIBRALTAR, a town and very strong fortress 
belonging to Great Britain, in the S. part. of Spain, 
ajoining the narrowest part of the strait joining 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean, to which it gives 
name: 61 m. SE. Cadiz, 93 m. S. by E. Seville, 
and 312 m, SSW. Madrid; lat. 36° 6’ 30” N., long. 


0 21'12” W, Pop., exclusive of the military, : 


12,482 in 1851, and 15,462 in 1861, Area, 13 sq. 
m, The fortress stands on the W. side of a moun- 
fainous promontory or rock (the Mons Calpe of the 
ancients), projecting into the sea S, about 3 m., 
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able consequence. Being made a free port in 1704, 
subject to no duties and restrictions, it is a con- 
venient entrepét for the English and other foreign 
goods destined to supply the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Spain and Africa. Gibraltar, however, is 
fallen and falling as a place of commerce; and 
there is no prospect of its revival, This decay is 
owing to a variety of.causes, partly and princi- 
pally to the protectionist policy of the Spanish 
“government, The exports from Gibraltar to the 
United Kingdom were of the value of 152,5112. in 
* 1860; 183,884/, in 1861; 97,5592. in 1862; and 
69,1304 in 1863. The imports from the United 


deing from 4 tom. in breadth. ‘Phe S, extremity | Kingdom are considerably larger; they amounted 
of the rock, 113 m, N. Ceuta, in Africa, is called! to 1,244,2332 in 1860; 1,169,142. in 1861; 
Europa Point. Its N. side, fronting the low narrow | 1,144,6982. in 1862; and 1,471,4512 in 1863, The 
isthmus which connects it with the mainland, is | military expenditure amounted to 420,695/. in 1863. 
perpendicular, and wholly inaccessible; the E.and| The advantage which the possession of Gibraltar 
§. sides are ateep and rugged, and extremely difti- | confers on Great Britain, though wholly of a poli- 
eult of access, so as to render any attack upon! tical character,is most important. It is, as it were, 
them, even if they were not fortified, next to im- | the key of the Mediterranean; and while its occu- 
possible ; so that ft is only on the W. side, fronting | pation’ gives the moans of effestnally annoying 
the bay, where the rock declines to the sea, and} enemies in war, it affords equal facilities for the 
the town is built, that it can be attacked with the ! protection of British commerce and shipping. 
faintest prospect of success. Here, however, the: Gibraltar, the Calpe of the Greeks, formed with 
strength of the fortifications is such that the fortress ; Abyla on the African coast ‘the pillars of Her- 
seems impregnable, even though attacked by an | cules.’ Its name was changed to Gibel-Tarif, 
enemy having the command of the sea, ‘The town, | or mountain of Tanf, in the beginning of the 
which lies on a bed of red sand, at the foot of the 8th century, when Tarif Ebn Zarca landed with 
rock, on its NW, side, has a principal street, nearly 'a large army to conquer Spain, and erected a 
amile Jong, well built, paved and lighted; and of | strong fortress on the mountain side, During the 
late years many of the nerrow streets have been| Moorish occupation of Spain it increased in 
widened, the alleys removeu,.nd the general ven-| importance, but_was at Jength taken by Ferdi- 
tilation improved. Still, however, ‘the houses are | nand, king of Castile, in the 14th century. It 
constructed for the latitude of England, not of, was soon recaptured, and did net become the ap- 
Africa; for, instead of patios, fountains, and open! panage of Spain ti}] 1462. Its farther history 
; galleries, admitting a free circulation of air, closed | till its conquest by the English in 1704 is unim- 
joors, narrow passages, wooden floors, small rooms, | portant. During the war of the Spanish sue- 
and ait-excluding windows, keep out the fresh, cession the English and Dutch fleets, under Sir 
and keep in the foul air” (Inglis, ii, 121.) These | George Rooke and the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
circumstances seem, in part at least, to aecount for, attacked the fortress, which surrendered after 
the contagious fevers by which the town is some-' some hours’ resistance. The Spaniards, during 
times scourged, ‘Phe principal buildings are the ‘ the nine following years, vainly tried to recover 
governor's house and garden, the admiralty, the , it; and in 1713 its posession was secured to the 
nayal hospital, the victualling-otfice, and the bar-; English by the peace of Utrecht. In 1727 the 
racks, There is an excellent public library, founded ; Spaniards blockaded it, for several months, with- 








in 1793, and a small theatre. A steam corn-mill 
has heen erected. The Protestant church, situated 
on the Line-wall, will contain 1,048 persons, and 
the governor's chapel at the convent, 300 more; 
the Rom, Cath. church, when full, contains about 
1,500, The Wesleyan Methodists and other dis- 
senters have places of worship, and there is a Jews’ 
. synagogue. ‘The fortifications are of extraordinary 
extent and strength. The principal batteries are 
all casemated. and traverses are constructed to 
prevent the mischief that might ensue trom the 
explosion of shells, Vast galleries have been ex- 
cavated in the solid rock, and mounted with hea 
cannon; and communications have becn esta- 
Ulished between the different batteries by passages 
cut in the rock, to protect the troops from the 
enemy's tire, In fact, the whole rock 1s lined with 
the most formidable batteries, from the waters to 
the summit, and from the Land-gate to Europa 
Point; so that, if properly victualled and garri- 
soned, Gibraltar may be said to be impregnable. 
The bay of Gibraltar, formed by the headland of 
Cabrita and Europa Point, 4m, distant from each 
other, is spacious and well adapted for shipping, 
being protected from all the more dangerous winds : 
the extreme depth within the bay is 110 fathoms. 
To increase the security of the harbour, two moles 
haye been constructed, which respectively extend 
1,100 and 700 ft. into the bay. The Spanish town 
and port of Algesiras lie on the W. side of the bay. 
Asa commercial station, Gibraltar is of consider- 











!out success.. ‘The most memorable, however, of 
| the sieges of Gibraltar is the last, begun in 1779, 
!and terminated in 1783. The batteries on the 
mek were known to be most formidable; and yet 
the bold, not to say extravagant, project was en- 
tertained of attempting to silence them by the 
fire of ten enormous floating batteries ingeniously 
constructed by the Chevalier d’Argon, A power- 
ful combined French and Spanish fleet and army 
was collected to co-operate in the attack, which 
excited an extraordinary interest in all parts.of 
| Europe. The grand effort was made on the 13th 
of Sept. 1782; and the only thing to be won- 
dered at is, that the floating batteries should have 
|so long resisted, as they actually did, the tre- 
lanendous fire of red-hot ‘shot to which they were 
‘exposed. At length, however, two of them took 
fire, and their terrific explosion terminated the 
conflict. The garrison, and their gallant com 
mander, Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards Lord 
Heathfield, were not more distinguished by their 
brave defence than by their generous efforts to 
rescue their enemies from the flames and the 
waves, No farther attempt has been, nor is it 
likely will be, made to deprive us of this fortress. 

GIEN, a town of France, dép. Loiret, cap. ar- 
rond,; on the Loire, and on the high road be- 
tween Orleans and Neyers, 37 m. SE. the former. 
Pop. 6,528 in 1861. The town is irregularly 
built on a hill, on the summit of which is its 
church, and an ancient castle now serving for 
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the ‘sub-prefecture, the residence of the mayor, 
and the seat of a tribunal of original jurisdiction. 
‘Fhe Loire is here crossed by a handsome stone 
bridge, and the town hag a spacious quay, and a 
good bath establishment. Here also are manu- 
jactures of earthenware, serge, and leather. It 
has some trade in agricultural produce, 

GTESSEN, a town of W. Germany, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, cap. proy. Upper Hesse; on the Lahn, 
which is here crossed by a stone bridge, 47 1m. 
N. by E, Darmstadt, and 49 m. ENE. Coblentz, 
on the railway from Cassel to Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. Pop. 9,210 in 1861. The town was for- 
merly fortified; but its ramparts have been le- 
velled, and their site is now laid out in public 
walks, It is irregularly built; but has some good 
edifices, including the ‘castle, now the seat of the 
provincial goverment, the university, arscnal, 
town-hall, and a new church. Giessen is chietly 
noted for its educational establishments, which 
constitute one of its principal resources. “Its woi- 
versity, founded in 1607, is now usually attended 
by between 300 and 400 students; a few years 
aga the ordinary number was upwards of 
‘The town has, besides, a teachers’ seminary, seve- 
ral other seminaries of a superior kind, schools of 
forest economy and midwifery; a lying-in hos- 
pital, philological institute, two public libraries, a 
cabinet of natural history, aud a botanie garden, 
It is the residence of the governor of Upper Hess 
the seat of a superior judicial court for the prov. ; 
a council of mines, board of taxation and com- 
mittce of public instru, on. It has a few manu- 
factures of tobacco and woollen goods. 

GILOLO, one of the Molucca islands, which 


gee, 

GIOVENAZZO (an, Natiolum), a sea-port town 
of Southern Italy, proy. Bari, cap. cant, on a 
high sock which’ advances sufliciently into the 
Adriatic to afford shelter on its N. side to a con- 
siderable number of fishing boats; 94 m, NW. 
Bari, and 44 m. SE. Molfetta, Pop. 9,075 in 
1862. The town is surrounded by strong turceted 
walls, and farther defended by a castle, Its streets 
are narrow, dark, and dirty, and crossed by fre- 
quent deep archways, which+render them. still 
more gloomy. Giovenazzo is the seat of an arch- 
bishopric, amited to that of ‘Terlizzi: it has a 
cathedral, three other churches, several convents, 
two hospitals, and an asylum for foundlings 
Without the town, au avenue of immense cypress 
and pine trees, nearly a mile in length, leads to a 
very: large, but dilapidated palace, formerly be- 
to the Cellamare fami] 

I, a town of Sicily adjacent to the 
ruins of the ancient 'Axpdyas, or Agrigentum, cap. 
intend, in the Val di Mazdara, 68 m. SSE. Pa- 
Jermo, and 95 m. W. by N, Syracuse, lat. 87° 19" 
’ N. Jong, 189 277 E, Pop. 16,412 in 1361. 
‘The modem: city stands on the’slope of onc of 
the highest hills of S. Sicily, called Dforte Ca- 
nisco, about 1,200 ft, above the sea, and nearly 
4m. from the port,at the moutl of the smail 
river which divides’ the present city from the 
ruins. The mode of buikling Girgenti, with its 
streets ising in terraces, and the cathedral crown- 
ing the whole, gives it an imposing aspeet from 
the seas but the interior is irregular aud dirty ; 




































most of the streets are ill-paved, and difficult of 
a 8, Besides the cathedral, there are fort; 
churches and fifteen convents, a fact which 





plains the extraordinary number of eccle- 
Siastics met with here, and the consequent po- 
verty of the people. ‘The cathedral, a large, 
heavy building of the (3th century, is in the 
Norman style, burbarously mixed with a modern 
imitation of the Greck ordets: its chief curiosity 
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is an echo, or porta voce, by which a whisper i 
conducted ftom the entrance to the cornice ove 
the high altar (280 ft). It has a beautiful font a 
earved stone, and some pictures, one of which is.1 
Madonna by Guido. Bishop Lucchesi, a greai 
benefactor to Girgenti, among other acts of en- 
lightened’ policy, founded a seminary for the 
clergy, and a good public library, to’ which he 
bequeathed a valuable collection of antique vases 
coins, and medais, ‘The country round is delight 
ful, producing corn, wine, and il in great abun- 
dance, with a great variety of fruits, as oranges 
Jemons, pomegranates, almonds, &c, | ‘The port o: 
Girgenti has a mole built by Charles ITI, in 1756: 
a lighthouse has been erected on the mole-head 
and another on an adjacent. cliff, but they are 
badly constructed and lighted as to be nearly 
useless. There are here very extensive caricatort 
or magazines, dug in the rock, for the ware 
housing of corn, considerable quantities of whict 
are shipped from this port, and which, under ar 
intelligent government, eapable of calling forth 
the productive energies of the country, might be 
vastly increased: it is, also, a principal port for 
the shipment of sulphur. In ordinary years about 
seventy Iritish ships clear out from Girgenti, 
mostly loaded with brimstone. 

The ancient Agrigentum was not only one of 
the largest and most famous cities of Sicily, but 
of the ancient world. According to Polybius, it 
surpassed most other cities in its advantageous 
situation, its strength, and the beauty and gran- 
deur of its buildings. Its ruins, so interesting to 
the historical student for the reminiscences the 
suggest, and to the antiquary and artist for ther 
instructive lessons on ancient architecture, stand 
between the Rupa Athenea, a high rock E, of 
Girgenti, and the two branches of the river an- 
ciently called Agragas, in the midst of orchards, 
gardens, ‘and groves of the most luxuriant foliage. 
The 8, wall stood on a rock, having adjoining to 
it a triangular plain, in which may still be seen 
the tomb of Theron, one pf the most illustrious of 
all the princes, or dvvéerat, who ruled over Agri- 
gentum. (See Diod, Sic. lib. xi.)° It is about 
28 ft. high, and 16 ft. square at the base, consist- 
ing of u square pilaster on a triple plinth, with 
a cornice, and fluted Ionic columns in the Attic 
story; but Mr, Smyth describes it as ‘neither 
agnificent nor clegant, a strange mixture of 
architectural peculiarities” At the EK. angle of 
the 8. wall, on a bold rock, stands the temple of 
Juno, or rather the Derie columns that formed 2 
part of it, ‘Their sitnation on a gently swelling 
eminence, and surrounded by fruit trees, is highly 
picturesque. On the W. front a grand flight of 
steps leads up to the vestibule, which was sup- 
ported by six fluted Doric columns: at the sides 
are thirteen others not fluted. Within this temple 
were preserved some of the most valuable pic- 
tures of antiquity, among which was one by 
Zeuxis of the goddess herself. W. of these ruins 
is the temple of Concord, which presents the 
most perfect specimen extant of the earliest epoch 
of Greek architecture. It is composed of a paral- 
lelogram, like the last, six columns broad in front. 
and thirteen colunms at the sides. It is peripteral, 
that is, has a colonnade all round the building, 
In each of the side walls of the cella are six 
arched openings without any appearance of doors, 
aud on each side of the transverse wall of the 
pronaos a flight of steps leads to the summit-of 
the architzave; the whole temple, with the ex- 
ception of part of the entablature and roof, is so 
uearly perfect, as to be a favourable specimen of 
the beauty of uninterrupted lines in architecture. 
Its dimensions are :— 
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Thehes 
Length . a | » 2 18 6 
Breadth .. . . . . B4 8 
Length of Cella . + . 48 6 
Width of do... . . . 24 8 
Height of Columns . . . 22 1 
Diameter of ditto at base . * 4 sf 


The last king of Naples repaired the most 
damaged parts of this structure, and it is now used 
as a Christian church. His name and work 
recorded on the front entablature in large bronze 
characters, on a glaring white ground, ill agree 
with the softness and chastity of the old building. 
W. of the temple of Concord, and near the sea- 
gate, stood the temple of Hercules ; but the foun- 

lations and one single dilapidated column are all 
that remain. Cicero (in his fourth oration against 
Verres) speaks in rapturous terms of a statue of 
the god, the face of which had been worn by the 
kissing of devotees. Nearly opposite the rums of 
the last. temple, are the gigantic remains of the 
temple of the Olympian Jupiter, now known as i 
Tempio di Giganti, which, although never com- 
Peteds was the largest religious editice of Sicil 

iodorus says that it was 360 ft. tong, 60 ft. broad, 
and120/ft. high tothe commencement of the roof; but 
it appears probable, froin a comparison with other 
temples and their proportions, that 160 was meant 
instead of 60, for the breadth, an error that might 
sily have. crept into the carly manuscripts 
(Smyth’s Sicily, p, 21) ; and an examination of 
the ‘ruin justifies the supposition, Enormous 
blocks of stone testify its former grandeur, One 
of the coly., «6 measured by Russell in the upper 
part of its longth had flutings, the girth of which 
was 23 in,, a circiamstance which goes far to con- 
firm the statement of Diodorus, ‘ that a man might 
easily place himself in onc of them.’ The lower 
half of a human face, apparently part of a statue 
that ornamented the pediment, measured a foot 
from the chin to the middle of the mouth, and 2 
ft, across from cheek to check, dimensions much 
larger than those of the Egyptian Memnon in the 
British Museum, (Smyth, p, 212.) The Sicilian 
government, about (he commencement of the last 
century, when the mole of the harbour was built, 
gave orders that the stones of this noble ruin 
should be removed and used in its construction ; 
and this circumstance, to 4 sreater extent than any 
othe, accounts for the paucity of the present 
remains, ‘The dimensions of the temple, a3 com 
puted by Mr, Cockerill, who devoted great labour 
to ascertain the facts, are as follows 


























Inches 
Length of Basement . . . fy 
Breadth . . . . . + 18; 8 
Ditto of Cell. . . + . 8 6 
Ditto of Tempie Interior. . H2 6 

= Feet Inches 
Neight of Basement . % 6 

, Ditto of Columns 61 6 
Entablature . 6. 2 2h 6 
Tympanum . . . . 23 

‘Total height . + 120 ft. 


Near these ruins are those of the temple of Vulcan, 
and that of Castor and Pollux; the latter is sin- 
gular, as being the only one of the Tonic order. 
The celebrated spring of petroleum, and the fish- 
pond exeavated by the Carthaginian prisoners, 
after the disasters of Himera, B.c, 480, still exist : 
this pond was more than 40 ft. deep (Diodorus says 
120), and about 4,500 ft. in circumference, and ‘is 
stated to have amply supplied the tables of the 
sich and luxurious Agrigentines, of whom Plato 
wittily said, that ‘ they built as if they were going 
to five for ever, and ate as if directly about to die.’ 
“Apa ot "Axpayovriver oixoSomovct wey Os dei Biw- 
coperoe, Seemvotar 8 ds dei TeOyngopevor, (Elian, lib. 





xii 29.) The pond is new dry and used asa gar- 
den, as it was also in the. time of Diodorus, who, 
therefére, roust greatly have mistaken its dimen- 
sions. Besides the ruins thus described in detail, 
there are fragments dispersed over the entire site 
of the city, respecting which conjecture has been 
busy, but which need no particular mention. It - 
is curions, however, that in the whole space within 
the city walls there are no ruins that can_be pre- 
sumed to have belonged ta places of public enter- 
tainment. (Swinburne, ii, 291.) On the whole 
Agrigentum may be truly said to be surpassed by 
few cities, either in respect to the beautiful and 
magnificent Grecian temples and other antique 
monuments still existing, or the wild and romantic 
scenery with which it is surrounded. (Russell, p. 
100.) 

Vast as the public revenue of 4 city must have 
been capable of erecting such splendid structures, 
the wealth of its private citizens appears to have 
been still greater than could have been anticipated 
from the national magnificence. The accounts of 
the riches of Gellias, Antisthenes, and other citizens 
of Agrigentum, are such as almost to stagger belief. 
The former, who lived in more than regal splen- 
dour, is reported to have bad 300 wine cisterns, 
excavated in the rock on which the city is built, 
kept constantly full of the choicest wines ; and at 
the marriage of the daughter of the latter, upwards 
of 800 carriages were jn the nuptial: procession. 
‘The return of Exanzetus, a victor in the chariot- 
race of the 92nd Olympiad, was celebrated with a 
splendour of which we cen form no adequate idca ; 
in proof ef which it is enough to mention, that, 
among myriads more, no fewer than 300 carriages 
in the triumphal procession were drawn hy white 
horses. (Mitford’s Greece, vy. 837, 3vo. ed.) 

It is much to be regretted that we have no 
authentic information as to the means by which 
such vast wealth was acquired. No doubt, how- 
ever, it must mainly have been the result of 
extensive commercial and manufacturing indus- 
try; for, notwithstanding its great fertility, the 
terntory belonging to the city was far too limited, 
and probably, also, too much subdivided, to kllow 
of the accumulation of such gigantic private for- 
tunes. tis clear, too, that a city possessed of 
such extraordinary riches must have had wisely 
contrived institutions, and been, on the whole, wel 
governed, 

‘This great city was founded, anno 580 B.c., by 
a colony from Gela, another Sicilian city, which 
had itself been founded by a colony of Cretans and 
Rhodians, (Herod, vii, 153; Thue, vi, 4.) Most 
probably its government was at first republican 5 
but it early beeame subject to tyrants, or princes, 
of which Vhalarig is one of the most ancient, and 
also the most celebrated. The accounts of him, 
are, however, too much mixed up with fable to be 
relied on After his death the republican form of 
government appears to have been restored, and 
maintained for a considerable period, till Theron, 
an able and politic citizen, attained to the supreme 
direction of affairs. ‘This prince, having curried 
off the prize in the chariot race at the Olympic 
games, has been the theme of the glowing eulogy 
of Pindar :— . ‘ 

« Theron, hospitable, just, and great, 
« Famed Agrigentui’s honour'd king, 
'The prop and bulwark of her towering state!” 
' West's Pindar, Ode if. 
And he obtained and deserved the respect and 
esteem of the uation by his justice and modera- 
tion, and his success in defeating, with the aid of 
his son-in-law Gelon, the Carthaginians ina great 
battle. The construction of the piscina, and of 
other great works at Agrigentum, has, as already 




















. affluents of the latter, . The river 
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stated, been ascribed to t! 


occasion. 

After the death of Theron, who was succeeded 
by his son Thrasydeeus, a foolish and licentious 
prince, the Agrigentines once more asserted their 
independence, and established a Tepublican go- 
vernment. During the invasion of Sicily by the 
Athenians, Agrigentum remained neater, nor does 
history again mention it till n.c, 408, when, if we 
take Diodorus’s account, it seems to have been 
most floutishing, the population being 380,000 ; 
but this, most probably, is much beyond the mark 
At this time it was attacked, and blockaded by 
120,000 Carthaginians, headed by Hamilear, who 
desired to separate Aprigentum from the cause of 
Syracuse. After eight months’ siege the inhabit- 
ants were forced by hunger to evacuate the place 
during the night, and made for Gela, which they 
reached in safety, Hamilcar and his troops made 
Agrigentum their winter quarters, and in the fol- 
lowing spring, everything valuable was either 
takeh to Carthage or sold, Timoleon, according 
to Plutarch (rather a doubtful authority in these 


‘he captives taken on this 


matters), rebuilt the city u.c, 340, and, about 30 


years after, the Agrige 
their ancient power in 





es attempted to regain 
Sicily, but were defeated by 
the Syracusans. Its history during the Punje 
wars is very imperfectly ascertained. In the first, 
it-was the ally of Carthage; and during the struzgle 
which made Sicily the seat of war, it was alter- 
nately in the hands of the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians, Its later history must be learnt by a 
perusal of Cicero's orations against Verres, parti- 
cularly the fourth of these eloquent invectives, 
Little more is known of the history of Agri- 
gentum, 

GIRONDE, a marit. 





dép, of France, and the 
Jargest in the kingdom, in the SW, part of which 
it ts situated; between lat, 44° 19” and 45° 35'N., 
and long, 0° 18" and 19 16! W,; having N. the 
westuary of the Gironde, and the dép. Charente 
Inferieure ; E, Dordogne, and Lot-et-Garonne; S, 
Landes; and W, the Atlantic (Bay of Biscay). 
Length, N. to & about 100 m.; average breadth, 
between 50 and 60m. Area, ‘974,032 hectares ; 

op. 667,193 in 1861, There are a few hills in the 
H.; but the surface generally is level, and all its 
W. portion is a vast. sandy flat, termed the 
‘Landes,’ bounded towards the sea’ in its whole 
extent, by a range of sandy downs or dunes, 
adjacent to whieh’ extends a line of extensive 
lagoons and marshes, The coast has generally a 
retarkably straight outline, but near the 8. 
extremity of the dép. it presents a considerable 
inlet, the Bassin @ Arcachon, which communicates 
with some of the lagoons before-mentioned, and 
contains numerous islands, ‘The port of La Teste 
de Buch is situated on its 8 side. Chief rivers, 
Garonne, Dorddgne, and the Isle and Dronne, 
or estuary of the 
Gironde, whence the dép. derives its namo, is 
formed vy the union of the Garonne and Degdogne, 
near Bourg. It has a NNW. directith to its 
embouchure in the ocean, 45 m. distant. Its 
breadth varies from 2 to 6m.: at its mouth, how- 
ever, it is only 8 m, wide, It is navigable 
throughout, though at dome points its bed is 
encumbered with sandbanks, It is stated that 
326,440 hectares, or about 1-3rd of the dép., con- 
sists of heaths and wastes ; 228,355 hect, of arable 
lands, 188,823 hect. of vineyards, and 106,709 heet 
of woods, Only about half the corn necessary for 
home consumption is grown; it is chietly wheat, 


“The culture of the vine is by far the most impor- 


tant branch of industry 
‘The annual produce of th 
ted growths of which are 


carried on in this dép, 
¢ wines of Gironde, the 
known in Britain by the 
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general name of clarét, amounts to about 2,500,060. 
hectolitres, or about 55,000,000 imp. gallons, The 
vineyards are the prop of about 12,000 families, - 
and the expenses of theit cultivation are estimated 
to amount to 45 or 46 millions of francs a year. 
The best growths are from the confines of the 
* Landes,’ behind Bordeaux; the secondary growths 
are chiefly the produce of the country between the 
Garonne and Dordogne, and the patus, a district. 
of a strong and rich soil bordering the banks of 
those rivers, 

‘The first growths of the red wines are denomi- 
nated Lafitte, Latour, Chateau Margaux, and 
Haut Brion, The first three are the produce of 
the district of Haut Medoc, NW. of Bordeaux, 
and the last of the district called des Graves. 
These wines are all of the highest excellence; 
their produce is very limited, and in favourable 
Years sells at from 3,000 to 8,500 fr. 
Which contains 210 imp. gallons; but when they 
have been kept in the cellar for six years the 
price is doubled, so that even in Bordeaux a 
bottle of the best wine cannot be had for less than 
6 fr, The Lafitte is the most choice and delicate, 
and is characterised by its silky softness on the 
palate, and its charming perfume, which partakes 
of the nature of the violet and the raspberry, 
The Latour has a faller body, and, at the sane 
time, a considerable aroma, but wants the soft, 
ness of the Lafitte. The Chateau Margaux, on 
the other hand, is lighter, and possesses all’ the 
| delicate qualities of the Lafitte, except that it 
has not quite so higha favour. The Haut Brion, 
{ again, has more spirit and body than any of the 
receding, but is rough when new, and requires to 
¢ kept 6 or 7 years in the wood; while the others 
become fit for bottling in much less time. 

Among the secondary red wines those of Rozan, 
Gorce; Leoville and Lorose, Bran-Mc Pichon- 
Longueville, and Calon are reckoned the best. 
‘The third-rate wines comprise those called Pauillac, 
Margaux, St, Jullien, St, Estéphe, and St, Emi- 
tion,” It is but seldom that any of these growths 
are exported in a state of purity. The taste of 
the English, for example, has been so much modi- 
fied by the long-continued use of port, that the 
lighter wines of the Gironde would seem to want 
body. Hence it is usual for the merchants of 
Bordeaux to mix and prepare wines according to 
the markets to which they are to be sent. Thus 
the strong rough growths of the Palus and other 
districts are frequently bought up for the purpose 
of strengthening the ordinary wines of Medoc; 
and there is even a particular manufacture, called 
travail 4 U Anglaise, which consists in adding to 
each hogshead of Bordeaux wine three or four 
gallons of Alicant or Benicarlo, half a galion stum 
wine, a bottle of alcohol, and sometimes a small 
quantity of Hermitage, “This mixture undergoes 
a slight degree of fermentation; and when the 
| whole is sufficiently fretted in, it is exported 
under the name of claret, This mixture chiefly 
consists of secondary wines, the first-rate growths 
falling far short of the demand for them, (Hen- 
derson on Wines, p, 184; Jullien, Topographie 
des Vignobles, p. 203.) But even ‘the first-class 
wines are frequently intermixed with the best 
secondary growths; and it is cus: toemploy 
the wines of a superior to mix with and bring up 
those of an inferior vintage, 

The white wines of thé Gironde are of two 
kinds; those called. Graves, which haye a dry; 
flinty meri snd an froma somewhat resembling 
cloves: of these, the incipal are, Sauterne, 
Barsac, Preignac, and ‘Lawgins These are said by 
Jullien to be érés moelleux, ou, pour mieux dire, 
semi-liquoreur, et assez spiritueux, The white wines 
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of the Gironde have for several years past been 


» aid, 8] 


~ the par. exclusive of the parochial school, in 


‘advancing in estimation and value; and may be 
ig generally, to come to us in a less 
adulterated state than the red wines. 

About half the wines of the Gironde are sent to 
other parts of France ; one-fifth part is consumed 
in the dép.; one-fifth is exported, the finest 
growths to England, but the larger quantity to 
the N. of Europe and Holland; and about one- 
fifth is supposed to be converted into brandy. 

Some excellent fruit and_good hemp are grown 
in this dép. The forests furnish a great deal of 
timber for deals and masts, together with resin, 
pitch, and turpentine. The number of consider- 
able properties is about the average of the déps. 
There are no ‘mines, but several furnaces and 
forges of considerable size, for the reduction and 
manufacture of metallic products, There are 
some stone quarries; a great deal of good turf is 
found, besides sand and clay suitable for the 
manufacture of earthenware; salt is obtained in 
the marshes of Medoc. ‘The total annual value 
of the mineral products is officially estimated at 
about 4,500,000 fr, Manufactures various; they 
include woollen and cotton fabrics, cordage, iron, 
ateel, copper, gold, and silver articles, glass, : 
pottery ware, and liquears, Sugar refiners and 
dyeing establishments are numerous; and many 
merchant ships are built at Bordeaux and else- 
where. (For farther details respecting the trade, 
which is extensive, see BorDEAUx,) ‘The dep is 
divided into six arrond, 48 cantons, and 580 com- | 
munes, Chief towns, Bordeaux, the cap,, Li-: 
bourne, and Bazas, This dép, contains several | 
fine Roman antiquities, It was ravaged by the 
Saracens in the 8th, and the Normans in the 9th 
century: it belonged to the English from the 
time of Henry IL’s marriage with Eleanor of'| 
Guienne, till it was annexed to the French crown 
by Charles VII. 

GIRVAN, a sea-port, market town, and par. of 
Scotland, co, Ayr, on the S. bank of the river of 
the srme name, near its intlux into the sea, 174 
m, 8. Ayr, with which it is connected by railway, | 
and 25 m. N, Stranraer. Pop. 5,921 in 1861, 
‘The town commands a beautiful view of the sea, 
the N, coast of Ircland, the rock of Ailsa, the 
Mull of Cantyre, and the various islands lying in 
the Frith of Clyde. Though large, it is mea 
looking, consisting mostly of houses of one story. 
‘The inhab, are mainly employed in weavi 
cotton for the Paisley and Glasgow manufac- 
turers, The people are generally poor and ill 
lodged, so many as two or three families being, 
in some instances, crowded together in one end 
of a house, while the other is filled with the looms 
on which they work. No fewer than two-thirds 
of the inhab, are Irish or of Irish extraction, 
attracted by the facility of learning the business 
of hand-loom weaving, and the miserable remu- 
neration which it affords. It is not uncommon, 
while the father is working on the loom, for the 
mother and children to set out as beggars. While 
weaving is the staple business, both salmon and 
white tishing affords employment to not a few, 
and is being prosecuted with great energy. The 
harbour has been improved by the erection of a 
new quay; and both grain and coal are exported 
toaconsiderable extent, There are five schools in 











which ten boys and ten girls are educated gra- 
tuitously, on an endowment left by Mrs. Crawford 
of Ardmillan. There are also two subscription 
and two circulating libraries, and twelve friendly 
societies, Girvan was erected into a bor. of barony 
in 166%; but, owing to its diminutive size, the 





charter lay dormant till 1785, 
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GIULIANO (SAN), a town of Sicily, Val-di- 
Trapani, occupying the site of the ancient Eryx, 
on the summit of the mountain of the same name, 
5 m. NE. by E. Trapani, and 40 m. W. by 8. 
Palermo. Pop. 11,478 in 1861, The town has 
9 convents, 15 churches, a hospital, and a monte 
di pieta, From its elevated situation it commands 
a fine prospect, and has a pure atmosphere: the 
inhab. enjoy excellent health, the women being 
remarkable for their beauty and clearness of com- 
plexion; a circumstance which rendered it an 
appropriate situation for the temple of Venus. 
which existed here in antiquity. Mons Erya', on 
which the temple was built, rises 2,176 ft. above 
the level of the sea, and was said by Polybius to 
be the largest mountain in Sicily, Etna ex- 
cepted; and he adds that the temple far excelled 
all the other temples in the island, in splendour, 
wealth, and magnificence, (Lib. i. § 55.) The 
accounts of the origin of this famous temple ara 
obscure and contradictory. According to Virgil 
it was founded by Aneas (@neid, lib. v. lin. 
760) ; and at all events it was extremely ancient, 
as Diedalus is said to have built the Cyclopean 
walls that surround part of the mountain, and to 
have enriched its treasury with some extraordinary 
works of art, The votaries of the goddess, thence 
frequently called Venus Erycina, including per- 
sons of the highest distinction, resorted thither in 
crowds, not only from all parts of Sicily, but also 
from Italy and Greece. It was, in fact, one of 
the most celebrated seats of superstition, pleasure, 
and dissipation in the ancient world. According 
to Diodorus Siculus, 17 cities contributed to the 
support of the temple. The priestesses of the 
goddess were slaves, but some of them became 
rich enough to purchase their freedom, The 
temple was plundered by Hamilcar, a Cartha- 
ginian gencral, who, being afterwards taken by 
the Syracusans, expiated his sacrilege by the 
most cruel torments, But this’ seat of supersti- 
tion and debauchery haying lost its attractions, 
was in Strabo's time nearly deserted. It was, in 
some measure, restored by Tiberius; but it never 
recovered its former splendour, and was in no very 
lengthened period wholly abandoned. (See the 
article on this temple in the learned Mémoire sur 
Vénus. by Larcher, pp. 188-194, and the author- 
ities referred to in it, 

‘ Eryx is at present an abrupt and sterile moun- 
tain, with but few vestiges of its former magniti- 
cence; those still existing are principally a few 
granite pillars, and some remains of a Cyclopean 
wall: there is also a kind of cistern, now dry and 
filled with weeds and brambles, in the castie court, 
called the well of Venus; and coins, vases, aim- 
phore and patere, are frequently found, as are also 
many leaden bullets for sings inseribed with im- 
precations, (Smyth, Sicily, p. 242.) Wild pigeons 
still resort to the mountain in great numbers, as 
in ancient times. 

GIURGEVO, a town of Wallachia, on the N. 
bank of the Danube, opposite Rustchak, and 38 m. 
SSW. Bucharest, Estimat. pop. 10,000. It is-a 
miserable place, composed of dirty, narrow streets, 
and houses built of mud, with here and there one 
a little more pretending in its appearance, oma- 
mented by a wooden verandah. It was formerly 
fortified, but its ramparts were levelled by the 
Russians in 1829, The coffee-houses are numerous, 
and apparently afford more comfort than the pri- 
vate residences. Giurgevo carries on « cansider- 
able trade with some of the Austrian towns; and 
a great part of the commerce of Bucharest, of 
which it may be regarded as the port, flows 
tbrough it. 

GIVET, a town of France, dép, Ardennes, cay. 
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cant.,on both sides the Meuse, close to the Bel- 

gian frontier, 25 m. NNE, Meziéres, on the rail- 

way from Mezitres to Namur. Pop. 6,404 in 

1861, The two divisions of the town are con- 

nected by a fine stone bridge of 5 arches; aud both 
_are fortified. The town is in general well-built, 
especially the grand square. Among the public 
buildings are commodious barracks, in which Eng- 
lish prisoners were detained during the last war; 
a military hospital, and a public library with 5,000 
vols, Grvct has a tolerable port, a brisk trade, 
and manufactures of acetate of lead, sealing-wax, 
glue, earthenware, pipes, and leather. In its can+ 
ton is the gorge, #m. in length, through which the 
Meuse flows; the overhanging rocks on either side 
of which are called the Dames de Meuse, 

GLADOVA (Turk, Fet-Jsiam), a town of Servia 
on the Danube, immediately below the ‘fron 
Gate,’ and at present onc of the chief stations of 
the Danube Steam Navigation Company. It is 
destitute of any house capable of affording aceom- 
modation to travellers, being a mere collection of 
wretched huts, Its inhabs. find constant employ- 
ment. in the conveyance of merchandise, &., by 
land to and from Orsova, the station above the 
rapids of the Danube, a journey of nearly 10 m., 
which most. passengers perform by land. About 
24 m. below Gladova are the remains of Trajan’s 
bridge. (Sec DANUBE.) 

GLAMORGAN, a co, of 8. Wales, being the 
most southerly in the principality, having S. the 
Bristol Channel, E. the co. of Monmouth, from 
which it is separated by the Remny, N. Breeknock, 
and W, Caermarthen. It is about 52 m, in its 
greatest length W. to E., and 28 m, in its greatest 
breadth, Area, 836 sq. m., or 547,494 acres, of 
which nearly 100,000 acres are supposed to be 
waste lands. On the N, and NE, the county is 
mountainous ; but its S, portion, consisting of the 
vale or, more properly speaking, great level of 
Glamorgan, stretching from the mountains to the 
sea, is by fur the most fertile part of S. Wales, 
The soil of this level is a reclish clay resting on 
a limestone bottom, and is most excellently 
adapted for the growth of wheat. But the agri- 
cultural capacities of this co, are surpassed by its 
all but inexhaustible mineral treasures, In fact, 
the whole of this co, N. of Llantrissent, is com- 
prised within, and forms the largest portion of, 
the coal basin of & Wales—the greatest depot of 
coal in the empire, and capable, it is believed, of 
alone supplying its present rate of consumption for 
above 2,000 years, ‘This co, has also inexhaustible 
supplies of Time and ironstone, and is the seat of) 
the Merthyr-l'ydvil, Aberdare, Hirwain, and nu- 
merous other iron works, the greatest. establish- 
ments of their kind in the empire, The energies 
of the inhab, being thus principally directed to 
mining pursuits, agriculture is not in a very ad- 
vanced state, A great deal of excellent wheat 
however. produced; barley, oats, and potatoes 
being the other principal crops. Lime is the prin- 
cipal manure, Estates and farms vary very much 
in size. The latter are most commonly held under 
leases of 7 or 14 years. ‘The hills afford good 
pasture for sheep and cattle, and great quantities 
of cheese and butter are made. The Glamorgan 
cattle are the largest of the Welsh breed. Recently 
they have been grossed with the Ayrshire breed ; 
and the mixed breed thence resulting are Sound to 
yield a greater quantity of milk than the old Gla- 
morgan ; at the same time that they are hardier, 
and can be kept at a good deal less expense. The 
cottages in thisco, are said to be amongst flie best 
in the empire. The castom of white-washing 
houses. oflice-houses, walls, éc., is universal; and 
iv is alleged that, occasionally, even hedges have 
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been subjected to this favourite operation. Prin- 
cipal rivers, Tawe, Neath, and Taffe. There are 
several canals and railways in the co. by which an 
easy communication is Kept up between the min- 
ing districts in the N. and the ports of Swansea, 
Neath, Cardiff, &c, Near Swansea and Neath are 
the greatest smelting works in the empire. Cardiff 
is the principal port in the principality for the 
shipment of coal and jron. Principal towns, Mer- 





thyr-Tydvil, Cardiff, Swansea, and Neath. This 
eo, returns 5 moms. to the HL. of C., viz. 2 for the 
co., 1 for Merthyr-Tydvil, and £ each for Cardiff 
and Swansea and their contributory bors. Regis- 
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tered electors for the co, in 1862. Pop, - 
317,752 in 1461, inhabiting 59,524 houses. Gross 

annual value of real property assessed to income- 

tax 503,3 it 1857, and 655,3512 in 1862. Gla- 

morgan is divided into 10 hundreds, and 127 

parishes. 

GLARUS, or GLARIS, a canton. of Switzer. 
land, in the E. part of which it is situated, and 
ranking seventh in the confederation; between 
dat, 46° 47’ and, 47° 10’ N., and long. 8° 51’ and 
9° 15'E.; having N. and E, the cant. St. Gall, 
SE, and §, the Grisons, and W. Uri and Schwytz. 
Length, N. to S., 27 m. Area, 279sq. m.; pop. 
33,458 in 1860. This canton is one of the most 














singular in Switzerland, not only in its geographi- 
cal position and natural features, but also in its 


political constitution, and some of its laws and 
usages, Its central portion consists of the long 
narrow valley of Linth, into which there is but 
one read; and of two small lateral valleys, to 
neither of which there is any access but by the 
principal valley, The rest of the surface is mostly 
covered with mountains belonging to different 
ranges, which, in geveral, rise higher than those 
in the neighbouring cantons. ‘Ihe Doediberg, at 
its extremity, the loftiest summit in E. Sw 
zerland, is 11,765 ft. in height: the Glarnish is 
9,630 ft.; and the Wiggis, 7,444 ft. high. The 
Linth, its principal river, rises beneath the Doedi, 
and ruus in a N, direction through the whole can- 
ton, into the lake Wallenstadt, which forms a part 
of its N. boundary. Besides this and the lake of 
the Klewnthal, there are many other small lakes 
in the mouutains. Glaciers are also numerous, 
and the scenery generally is very striking. Not 
1-10th part of the land is arable: orchards of plum, 
pear, cherry, apricot, almond, and other trees, are 
suiliciently plentibal, and in some parts the vine is 
cultivated ; but very little grain, or other agriew 

tural produce, is obtained. The pasturages on 
the mountain sides are fine, and feed during the 
summer about 10,000 cows and 5,000 sheep. A. 
great many goats are kept. This canton is the 
peculiar seat of the manufacture of the Schabzieger, 
or green cheese. ‘This article is made of cows’ milk, 
and not of goats’, as its namae might seem to imply. 
‘The peasants, who feed their cows in the moun-' 
tains, bring dewn the curd in sacks, each contain- 
ing about 200 lbs. for which they get abont 30s, 
‘The cheese owes its peculiar appearance, smell, and 
flavour to the blue pansy (Trifolium BMelilotus 
carulea). This herb is grown in small enclosures 
beside most of the cottages ; dried, ground to pow- 
der, and in that state thrown into the mill along 
with the curd, in the proportion of 3 Ibs. of herb to 
100 Ibs. of the latter. After being turned for about. 
24 hours, the mixture is ready to be put into shapes, 
where it is kept until it dries sufficiently to be 
ready for use, When sold wholesale, it fetches 
about 3d, per Ib. Thisis considered a very lucra- 
tive trade, and the richest people in the canton 
are cheese manufacturers. A good deal of Schab- 
zieger cheese is exported to America, The pos- 
seseor of twenty or twenty-five cows in Glarus is 















GLARUS = 
considered: to be in very easy circumstances, and 
yet his whole property does not amount to more 
than 1601, the usual price of a cow being 72 or 82. 
at most, But with a single cow, and a little 
potato land, or with three or four goats, an indi- 
vidual is above poverty. A person possessing pro- 
perty.to the amount of 3,000, is considered very 
wealthy, and there. is said to be not one in the 
canton worth 8,000/, The woods, which chietly 
consist of fir and beceh trees, belong for the most 
part to the communes. ‘They have, however, been 


ill managed, and timber has become dear, Several | 





mines of copper, iron, and silver exist, but they 
are not wrought, Fine black and other marbles, 
slate, quartz, and gypsum, are found, and there 
are some sulphureous springs. The inhab. are 
very active and industrious : they manufacture 
cotion and linen goods and print muslins, pretty 
extensively, and have established silk manufac- 
tures, They formerly traded in the more pre- 
cious European woods and marquetry-work ; but 
the demand for these has greatly diminished. The 
chief exports of Glarus are abeut 2,000 head of 
cattle and 200 or 300 horses annually, Schabzie- 
ger and other kinds of cheese, butter, honcy, 
dried fruits, manufactured articles, and slates, 
The principal imports are corn, wines, salt, me- 
tals, wool, colonial produce, glass, earthenware, 
and.straw hats, muslins, silks, and Lyonese goods, 
which the traders sell in the fairs of Italy, Ger- 
many, and the N, of Europe. It is estimated that 
1-80th part of the pop, are engaged in business 
out of the canton; some travel. for Zurich mer- 
chants, and others on their own account; and 
natives of Glarus are settled in many of the large 
commercial cities of Europe. The cant, is divided 


into fifteen communities ; chief towns, Glarus, 








* Mollis, Schwanden, and Enneda; the last has 


risen up since 1780 to be a place containing 2,000 
inhab,, the most thrifty in the canton. The con- 
stitution is purely democratic. The government 
is in the hands of the whole body of the male pop. 
above sixteen years of age, who mect annually on 
the first Sunday in May, in a general assembly, to 
appoint their magistracy, and to accede to or re- 
ject the laws proposed to them by the executive 

ody. The latter consists of a conneil of about 
$0 members, of whom 3-4ths are Protestants, and 
the remainder Catholics, Phe two persuasions 
enjoy the same rights, and alternately clect the 
presidents of the general assembly and council. 
Some very singular laws prevail in Glarus, One 
is, that only a son or daughter can inherit pro~ 
perty, unless such have been purchased by the 
testator. Property otherwise falls to the govern- 
iment, by which it is let out to the poor at the 
rate of 15 batzen (2s. 1d.) for 36 ft. sq. A latge 
proportion of the lund is held in thi: ry, and 
generally planted with potatoes or blue pansy. 
This Jaw gives general satisfaction. The laws 
respecting Marriage are curious. Whatever may 
be the age of persons desirous of marrying, the; 
cannot do so without the consent of their respec- 
tive parents, This law is, however, partially neu- 
iralisedby another, If a young woman is enceinte, 
the person in fault is obliged to marry her ; or, in 
case of a refusal, he is declared incapable of being 
elected to a scat in the couneil; his evidence is 
ible in a court of justice ; and, in short, he 
is deprived of civil rights, Both the Catholic and 
Protestant clergy are paid by the government; 
jut the strictest economy prevails in all the public, 
departments; the chicf magistrate receives but 
204 ayear. Taxation is very low ; the state ex- 
penditure is defrayed by a poll-tax of 4 batzen 
(about 6d.) upon every one above sixteen years 
of age; a property-tax of 2 batzen upon every 
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1,000 florins, rent of state property, customs, post- 
office, excise, and fines. © ‘The Public revenue: in 
1862, amounted to 208,837 francs, or 8,353, and 
the expenditure to 176,594 francs, or 7,061, There 
is no direct poor-jaw, but something very like one, 
On Sundays there are what are called voluntary 
subscriptions for the poor ; but if any one known. 
to have the means of giving be observed not to 
give, he may be summoned before the council, 
and compelled to contribute. There are one or 
more schools in every commune, for the ordinary 
useful branches of education, the masters of which 
are paid by government about 35. a year. Parents 
are obliged to send their children to school ; but 
all instruction is gratuitous. Glarus furnishes 482 
men to the army, and 3,615 franes to the treasury 
of the Swiss confederation. As carly as the 5th 
century, the territory of Glarus belonged prin- 
cipally to the abbey of Seckingen on the Rhine ; 
bnt it fell in the 13th century into the possession 
of the house of Austria. In 1351, it was occupied 
by the troops of the confederated Swiss cantons, 
and soon afterwards joined the confederacy ; its 
independence being consolidated by the memorable 
battle of Naefels, in.1388. After the Reformation, 
it was the seat of continual religious wars ; and, 
in 1799, was the theatre of a contest between the 
Austrians and Russians and the French. The 
historian, Tschudi, was a native of this canton, 

Grants, a town of Switzerland, cap, of the 
above caut., in the narrow valley of the Linth, 
between two Alpine mountain ranges, 33 m. SE. 
Zurich, and 64m. S, the Lake of Wallenstadt, 
Pop. 4,797 in 1860, The town is well built, aitd 
cheerful; the houses, many of which are anti- 
quated, are chiefly of stone, and frequently oma- 
mented on the outside with fresco paintings. ‘The 
par. church, an old Gothic edifice, is used by both 
Protestants and Catholics. The Linth is here 
crossed by two bridges. Glarus has a hospital, 
town-hall, a free school for 700 children, erected 
by private subscriptions; public library, and read- 
ing-room, Most of its inhab. are enga; in 
commerce, and it has a brisk trade; besides ma- 
nufactures of printed cotton goods, musiins, wool- 
len cloth, and Schabzieger cheese. 

GLASGOW, a city, river-port, and the most 
populous and important manufacturing and com- 
mercial town of Scotland, co. Lanark, on both 
sides the Clyde, 42 m. W. by 8, Edinburgh, and 
18 m. E: Greenock, on the terminus of the 

y ilasgow and the Caledonian railway, 
i4 in 1861, of whom 209,925 females, 
and 84,939 males ; inhabited houses 13,866. 
‘The greatest extent of the y from FE. to W. is 
nearly 4 m., and from 5. to nearly 3m. The 
site on which Glasgow is bu a dead level on 
the S. of the river, and also for about 4m, on the 

<., after which the ground rises with considerable 
rapidity, till, at the extremity of the town, in this 
this direction, it is 150 ft. above the level of the 
Ch 
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‘The town originally stood on the clevated 
ground, adjoining the cathedral erected in the 
Gth century (by Kentigern, or St. Mungo, the 
tatelar saint of the city), on the banks of the 
ravine intersected by the Motendinar rivulet 
(entice burn), which formed for centuries ‘its 

. boundary. From this Pant the buildings gra- 
dually-extended downwardsttill they occupied the 
whole of the intervening space N. of the Clyde, 
and ultimately in_ every direction, including the 
large suburb (the Gorbals) S. of the river. Other” 
extensive suburban villages, such as Calton, An- 
derston, Bridgeton, Camlachie, &e., are now re- 
garded as forming part of the city, being continu- 
ously attached to it. The houses both of the city 
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and suburbs are of stone, covered with slate, The 
principal street, running E, and W., parallel to 
the river, bearing the several names of Argyle 
Street, Trongate, and Gallowgate, is above 14m. 
in length ; and, though not of uniform width, is 
everywhere of ample dimensions, ‘It is lined on 
either side with well-built houses, from three to 
five stories in height, having handsome shops on 
a level with the causeway ; and is, in fact, one of 
the best streets and most crowded thoroughfares 
in Europe. Parallel to this are many fine streets, 
as Ingram Street, St. Vincent Street, George Street, 
&e.; and these are intersected by other streets 
tunning N. and S., of which the principal and 
most ancient is the High Street and Saltmarket, 
All that part of the city W. of George's Square 
and NW. from Argyle Street to the canal, is com- 
paratively modern. Here, within the last forty or 
fifth years, a city, of noble streets, squares, and 
palaces, has been raised. Blythswood Square, on 
tising ground N. from the Broomielaw, is spien- 
didly built, and may be regarded as the most 
fashionable part of the town—the Belgrave Square 
of Glasgow, ‘The other principal squares are St. 
Andrew's, St. Enoch’s, and St. George’s. On the 
extreme W. of the city, on elevated ground, are 
Woodside Crescent, Woodside Terrace, Claremont 
‘Terrace, and other splendid ranges of buildings, 
commanding an extensive view of the basin of the 
Clyde and the adjacent, country. 

ut while the newer and more fashionable 
parts of Glasgow will bear a comparison with the 
finest quarters of any of the best built citics of 
Great Britain, it has other quarters which, till 
lately, did not rank above, if they were not below, 
the worst parts of the liberties of Dublin, St. 
Giles’s in London, 
High Street in Edinburgh, "The principal district 
of this sort lies in the centro of the ci > be- 
tween the ‘frongate on the N., the Saltmarket on 








the E,, the Clyde on the S., and Stockwell Street | 


mth of narrow 
entrances lead 
‘These w: 


on the W. It consists of a laby 
lanes or wynds, whence numberle: 
off to small square courts or £ ¢] 
and courts are formed of old, i 
mostly dilapidated honses, varying from two to 
four stories in height, without water, and let out 
in stories or flats; one of the latter often servi 
for the residence of two or three families, F 
quently, however, the flats are let. ont in lode’ 
as many as fifteen or twenty individuals ha: 
been occasionally found huddled together in a 
single room. ‘The whole district is occupied by 
the poorest, most depraved, and worthless part of 
the pop. Latterly, however, a great deal has 
been done to introduce cleanliness into these re- 
cesses, and to improve their sanatory condition; 
and, though still susceptible of much improve. 
ment, they are now in-a comparatively satisfac 
tory state. 

In 1817 gas was introduced into the city. The 
city was served very insufficiently with water by 
public and’ private wells till 1806, when the 
‘Glasgow Water Company’ was formed by act 
of parliament, But the water of this company, 
and of another formed in 1808, was drawn from 
the Clyde, and therefore full of impurities; and 
to fumish a better supply, a gigantic undertaking 
was accomplished ing 1859, by which an abundant 
quantity of the purest water was brought from 
Loch Katrine, thirty-six miles distant. ‘These 
new waterworks, which furnish above twenty 

“million gallons daily, were .opened with some 
dihiptiwrits Buco hee row ny Ge ara 
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is entitled to the first notice. The original edi- 
fice, built by St. Mungo, having gone to decay, 
the present structure was begun by John Achaius, 
bishop of Glasgow, in 1133, in the reign of David 
L, but was not completed for upwards of three 
centuries, As the building stands on an elevation 
(on the W, bank of the Molendinar rivulet), 104 
ft. above the level of the Clyde, it is seen at a 
great distance in almost all directions, It is a 
large oblong structure, in what is called the early 
English style, which, notwithstanding the dif- 
ferent eras of the building, is well kept up, Its 
greatest length, from E. to W., is 319 ft., the 
breadth 63 ft., the height of the choir 90 ft, and 
of the nave 85 ft. A square tower, which rises 
from the centre of the building to the height of 
30 ft. above the roof, is surmounted by an oe- 
taugular tapering spire, terminating in a ball and 
yane 225 ft. above the floor of the choir, It has 
in all 157 windows, many of which are of exqui- 
site workmanship. The crypt, under the choir 
and chapter-house, is not to be equalled by any 
in the kingdom. It was formerly used as a church, 
but since 1798 has been used as a cemetery only, 
This venerable and magnificent structure, the 
most perfect by far of the ancient religious edi- 
fices still existing in Scotland, narrowly escaped 
falling a sacrifice at the era of the Reformation to 
the destructive zeal of the mob; but was for- 
tunately saved by the timely and vigorous inter- 
position of the trades, It has recently been 
thoroughly repaired and renovated partly and 
principally at the expense of government, and 
} partly by subscriptions from the corporation, and 
j other public bodies and private individuals, It 
formerly contained three churches, one of which, 
as already stated, was in the crypt; but now it 
ntaius only one, ‘The bishop’s palace, or castle, 
as it was called, erected in 1430, stood a little SW. 
from the cathedral, and was enelosed by a strong 
wall. The ruins were removed, in 1789, to make 
| Way for the infirmary, one of the finest buildings 
in the city. 
Most of the churches, both established and dis- 
nling, are fine buildings, particularly St, Enoch’s, 
Audrew’s, St, David’s, and the ‘Tron; St. An- 
drew’s,” episcopal chapel; and the R. Catholic 
pel, a magnificent Gothic edifice, in West 
Clyde Street, ‘The University, including the 
houses for the accommodation of the professors, 
situated on the E. side of the Tigh Street, is of 
‘considerable extent, having a front of 805 ft, to 
| the High Street, and extending 282 ft. from E. to 
W. ‘The buildings, occupying four qyadrangular 
courts, are generally three stories high, diversi- 
tied with turrets aud appropriate ornaments, In 
ion with the college and near it, on the 
SE., is the Hunterian Museum, The building is 
| one of the most. perfect specimens of a pure clas- 
al siructure to be found in the empire. It was 
erected in 1804, from funds (8,0002) left for the 
| purpose by the celebrated Dr, William Hunter, a 
native of the parish of Kilbride, near Glasgow, 
; for the reception of the various articles he be- 
queathed to the university. They comprised a 
Lbrary of from 10,000 to 12,000 vols, embracing 
many tare and splendid editions of the classics 
and ‘other standard works; a choice, and not 
easily matched, cabinet of Greek and Roman 
coins and medals; about 60 capital pictures; and 
a magnificent assortment of anatomical prepara- 
tions, shells, minerals, zoological specimens, and 
other scientific collections, This noble collection 
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Jege Garden, is a park containing several acres, 
enclosed by a high wall, and laid out in walks for 
the use of the professors and students. The Mac- 
farlane Observatory stands near its E, end; but a 
new observatory has recently been erected in the 
Gartnavel grounds from 2 to 3m, W. of the city. 
The Royal. Exchange, in Queen Street, is a 
splendid” fabric, built in the florid Corinthian 
style, and surmounted by a lantern, one of the 
most conspicuous objects in the city. The colon- 


naile, one of the boldest and most imposing struc- } 


tures of the kind in the kingdom, consists of a 
double row of fluted Corinthian. pillars of great 
height. The apartment appropriated to a news- 
room is 100 ft. in length by 40 in breadth, with a 
richly ornamented arched roof, supported by fluted 
pillars. ‘The Royal Exchange qi placed in the 
centre of an area, two sides of which are lined 
with magnificent ranges of buildings; while be- 
hind it is the Royal Bank, a Grecian structure, 
mach admired for the simplicity and chasteness of 
the design, On each side the bank two superb 
Doric arches afford access to Buchanan Strect, one 
of the principal streets of the city, Amongst the 
other public buildings are the gaol and court- 
houses; the new city and county buildings in 
Wilson Street; the tontine buildings, at the E. 
end of the Trongate, opposite the statue of Wil- 
liam III, constructed in 1781, as its name im- 
plies, by a company of subscribers, on the princi- 
ple of survivorship. ‘The news-room on the lower 
floor is of very large dimensions, and, previously 
to the erection of the new exchange, was the 
grand resort of the mercantile body ; the upper 
part is occupied as an hotel. ‘The old lunatic 
asylum to the N. of the city, a large and massive 
structure, has been converted within these few 
years into a workhouse for the city parish; and a 
new lunatic asylum, on a still larger scale, has 
been erected, in a conspicuous situation, in the 
Gartnavel grounds to the W. of the city. The 
bridewell, merchants’ hall, town hospital, trades’ 
hall, assembly rooms, the Andersonian university, 
high school, National Bank of Scotland, Union 
Bank, surgeons’ hall, barracks, theatre, Hutche- 
son's hospital, house of refuge, and lyceum de- 
serve notice. 

In connection with public buildings may be 
mentioned the bridges over the Clyde. ‘The finest 
of them is the new Victoria Bridge, of granite, 
5 arches, the middle one 80 feet span, and of the 
width of 60 feet: it stands on the site of Bishop’s 
Bridge, constructed 1343, and taken down 1890, 
Of the other bridges, the handsomest is Glasgow 
Bridge, built in 1836, on the site of a former bridge, 
removed for the purpose. It is of Aberdeen granite, 
560 ft, in length, on 7 arches, and 60 ft, in width 
over the parapets. Hutcheson’s Bridge, near the 
Green, was built in 1833, and there is also a sus- 
pension bridge below King’s Park, 

Public Places and Monuments,—An equestrian 
statue in bronze of William IIL, the gift of James 
Macrac (1735), a citizen of Glasgow, and governor 
of the presidency of Madras, stands in the Tron- 
gate; an obelisk in honour of Lord Nelson, in the 
public green; an equestrian statue of the Duke of 
Wellinggon, by Marochetti, in front of the ex- 
change, "and a statue of Queen Victoria, by the 
same sculptor, near the Western Club; a statue of 
Sir John Moore (a native of Glasgow), in bronze, 
on a granite pedestal, by Flaxman; a similar 
statue of James Watt, by Chantrey, both in 
George Square. In the centre of the same square 
js a fluted Doric-pillar, about 100 ft. in height, in 


honour of Sir Walter Seott, with a colossal statue 
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The Necropolis, formed by the Merchant Company, 
in 1830, in an elevated park (rising suddenly to 
the height of 200 ft, on.the E. side of the Molen- 
dinar rivulet, opposite the cathedral) is tastefully 
laid out, Of the various monuments which it 
contains, an obelisk erected on the summit of the 
eminence, in honour of John Knox, surmounted 
by a statue of the reformer, is the most striking: 
like the cathedral, it is visible at a great distance 
in every direction, The Green is the Hyde 
Park of Glasgow, lies between the Clyde and the 
Calton and Bridgeton, and contains about 125 
acres, appropriated to the recreation of the citizens, 
Another.fasbionable resort is Kelvin Grove Park, 
at the west end, laid out by the late Sir Joseph 
Paxton, at a cost of 100,0002, There is also the 
Queen’s Park, at the south side of the city, en- 
closing 120 acres. 7 

Churches and Chapels—Glasgow contains alto- 
gether 180 places of worship, including 42 churches 
of the establishment; 44 free churches; 35 united 
Presbyterians; 5 episcopal churches; 13 Roman 
Catholics, and 11 Baptist chapels, The number 
of dissenters is very great, comprising not only the 
members of the United Presbyterian Synod, a very 
important body, and every denomination of Pro- 
testant dissenters, but many R, Catholics, with 
Unitarians, Jews, ‘Bereans,’ ‘ Universalists, and 
other singular sects. 

Education—The university was founded b: 
Bishop Turnbull, under a papal bull, dated 1450; 
and its privileges have been subsequently con- ” 
firmed and extended by royal charters and par- 
liamentary statutes. The discipline of the uni- 
versity is administered by the court of the rector 
{or vice-rector), and by assessors nominated by 
him, who have for many years been the principal 
and professors, ‘The public affairs of the univer- 
sity are under the management of the senate, 
which is composed of the rector, dean of faculties, 
the principal, and all the professors, the latter 
being 21 in number. The business of the coll 
as a subordinate corporation, is’ conducted by the 
principal and 13 professors, called the Faculty, 
who, with the rector and dean, dispense the college 
patronage, ‘The rector, who is generally an emi- 
nent literary or political character, who seldom 
resides, or even appears, except at his inangura~ 
tion, is chosen annually by the matriculated 
students, The office, which is now one of dis- 
tinction only, has been filled by Burke, Adam 
Smith, Francis Jeffrey, Sir Robert Peel, and other 
distinguished men. There is also a sinecure officer, 
named chancellor, nominated for life by the senate, 
who is generally a nobleman of distinction. The 
chancellor appoints a vice-chancellor, but neither 
has any rights or privileges either in the discipline 
of the institution or in the exercise of its patron~ 
age. In addition to the 21 professors, there is a 
lecturer on the structure, functions, and diseases 
of the eye. Government also instituted, in 1840, 
a professorship of mechanics and civil engineering, 
and endowed it with a salary of 2502. a year. ‘The 
principal presides as chairman at meetings of the 
senate, and generally over the institution, and is 
honorary professor of theology, but teaches no 
class. The crown is patron of the principality, 
and of 14 professorships, including that newly in- 
stituted; the faculty, rector, and dean being 
patrons‘ of the remaining 8 professorships. The 
professors derive their incomes partly from the 
fees paid by the students (which vary from 2 to 5 
guineas), and partly from funds belonging to the 
college, In addition to these sources of income, 
government annually gives a grant, varying in 
‘smount. to augment the income of several of the 
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feasors be members of the established church : the 
law, however, is not strictly enforced, except in 
the case of the principal and theological professors. 
Religious distinctions are of no consequence in 
tho case of students ; those only who belong to the 
uational church and whose parents do not live in 
town, are required to attend public worship in the 
college chapel. ‘The curriculum, or course of study, 
is divided into the four faculties of Arts, Divinity, 
Medicine, and Law; which last is contined toa 
single professorship, There is only one session in 
the year, beginning LOth Oct., and terminating 
lst May. There are 80 bursaries, the benefits of 
which are extended to 65 students, Their average 
annual income is 1,165. 10s, dd.; the highest is 
504; the lowest 44. 10s, Mr. Snell, of Warwick- 
shire, about a century ago, left a landed estate in 
that county for the purpose of founding ten exhi- 
Ditions in Balliol College, Oxford, in fayour of 
students of the episcopal church, who have at- 
tended at least two sessions at the University of 
Glasgow, or one session there and two al some 
other Scotch university, Among the distinguished 
persons who have been educated on Snell's foun- 
dation, may be mentioned Dr. Douglas, bishop of 
Salisbury, Adam Smith, and Dr. Matthew Baillie, 
Each exhibition is of ‘the yearly value of 1204, 
and lasts for ten years. As in the other Scotch 
univel s, there are no apartments for the resi- 
dence of the students within the college, ‘The 
number of students varies trom 1,00 to 1,200, 
The university library, which was founded in the 
Jdth century, coutains about 70,000 volumes, and 
is open to all the students, ‘The botanic garden 
attached to the chair of botany in the university 
is in the Great W, Road, about 2m. W, trom the 
city. It occupies au clevated situation in the 
vicinity of the new observatory, Some of the 
most illustrious names in the Hterature of Scot- 
Jand have been professors in the University of 
Glasgow : amongst others may be specitied Hut- 
cheson, Adam Smith, Simson, Millar, and Reid, 

Anderson’s University, or Andersunian Iistitn- 
tion, was founded by Dr, John Anderson, professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glas- 
sow, Who died int 1796, Icaving his effects, including 
his museum and philosaphical apparatus, to the 
institution, It is under the management of a 
large body of trustees, elected periodically. It 
possesses a fine building in George Street, em- 
bracing suitable class rooms, a large hall, chemical 
rooms, and a museum, It consists of three dis- 
tinct apartments :—1, Geucral branches for youth, 
consisting of mathematics, logic and ethics, natural 
philosophy, cheinistry, French,German, geography, 
drawing, and painting, 2° A medical school, 
embracing all the branches for the various colleges 
of surgeons, and public boards, 3. Mechanies’ 
classes; comprising 50, lectures on mechanics and 
chemistry in alternate winters, and drawing. 
Excepting those in the mechanics’ classes, the 
‘lecturers pay rents for their rooms. 
professors numbered 14 in 1862, There is a good 
library, to which the students have access, “The 
classes for mechanics in this institution were the 
Jirst established in the empire, 

The Glasgow mechanics’ institution was founded 
in 1823, chietly by some members of the micchanics? 
class in Anderson's University, who felt dissatis- 
tied with the management, A ticket, price 5s, 
admits to the elasses of natural philosophy and 
chemistry, on cach of which there are courses of 

lectures. Mathematics and other branches are 
also taught. A scientifieaud literary reading-room 
is attached to the institution, The Athenwum in 
Ingram Street was established in 1847. Its object 
is te place within reach of the public the most 
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recent information on all subjects of generat 
interest, whether commercial, literary, or scientific, 
It has a good library, and its large hall is supplied 
with newspapers and other periodical publications, 

An immense number of public and private 
schools and academies, some’ supported in whole 
or in part by subscriptions, and others depending 
entirely on fees—are scattered over ‘all parts of 
the city. But the means of elementary instrdc- 
tion are, neyertheless, said to be still rather 
deficient. 

The Ihgh School of Glasgow was formerly an 
exclusively classical seminary, with the exception 
of a writing class, having 5 teachers for Latin and 
Greek, with 1 for writing; the time devoted to 
classical literature being from 5 to 6 houts daily, 
But in 1834 it was resolved to modify the course 
of instruction in the school, so as ‘to make it more 
suitable to the wants of agreat manufacturing and 
commercial city, In consequencé, the classical 
department was limited to 2 teachers, and the time 
to 2 hours; and teachers of English literature, 
feography, mathematics, modern languages, and 
Grawing were introduced. In 1836 a chemical , 
class was established; and soon afterwards this 
department was made to embrace natural philo- 
sophy and natural history, 

A ‘normal school, or a school for instructing 
teachers in the art of tuition, was founded by the 
Glasgow Educational Committee in 1836, and was 
the first seminary of the kind in Scotland. Its 
directors must, according to its constitution, belong 
to the national church; but there is no such ex- 
clusion in regard to those who are instructed in it. 
The fve is 32, 3s, for the course of trainiug, which 
say extend over awhole year, The Free Church 
has, also, a well attended and efficient normal 
school. 

Notwithstanding their devotion to commercial 

pursuits, the merchants of Glasgow have always 
been. distinguished by their attention to and 
patronage of literature and science. The Literary 
and Commercial Society was established nearly a 
century age, and can exhibit in the list of its 
members, at different times, the names of Dr. 
Francis Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Dr, Joseph 
Black, Mr. Millar, professo® of law, and other dis- 
tinguished individuals: It has, since. its origin, 
been attended by the leading citizens of Glasgow, 
both literary and commercial, Iu the range ofits 
discussions, it includes eve: subject except theo- 
logy and party polities, The Glasgow Philoso- 
phical Society, instituted in 1802, is also an 
important association. The Maitland Club, insti- 
tuted in Glasgow in 1828, is, similar tothe 
Bannatyne Club of Edinburgh and the Roxburghe 
Club of London, printing for the use of its members 
MSS, and rare works illustrative of the early 
history, mauuers, and literature of Scotland, It 
was criginally limited to 50 members, but’ has 
been extended to 100, Glasgow has’ also two 
datistical societies, a geological society, and 
several others, In addition to those belonging to 
the university, to Anderson’s institution, the 
Athenxum, and the mechauics’ institute, there are 
numerous subscription and circulating libraries, 

Letterpress printing was not introduced into 
Glasgow till 1638, upwards of 100 years ‘after it 
had been established in Edinburgh; nor did it 
flourish for nearly a century after its introduction, 
But about the middle of last qentury the Messrs, 
Foulis raised the Glasgow press to the highest 
eminence, and their editions of some of the prin- 
cipal Greek and Latin classics are valuable alike 
for the beauty of their typography and their 
accuracy. Glasgow is not, however, a Hterary 
mart; and ils authors usually make arrangements 

















with Edinburgh or London houses for printing 
and publishing their works. 

Charitable and Reformatory Institutions.—The 
charitable institutions of the city are too numerous 
to be minutely specified. They comprise, amongst 
others, two lying-in hospitals and dispensaries, a 
cow-pox institution, Magdalen asylum, deaf and 
dumb institution, blind asylum, eye infirmary, 
lunatic asylum, house of refuge, humane society, 
&c, In addition to Hutcheson’s hospital for the 
maintenance of decayed burgesses and their 
widows, and the education of boys, sons of bur-{ 
gesses, there are numerous free schools for the poor, 

~ and similar institutions, 

‘A regular police establishment was first organ- 
ised in Glasgow, by act of parliament, in 1800. 
‘This was followed by a separate act for Gorbals, 
another for Calton, a fourth for Anderston, and a 
fifth for the river and harbour, all included within 
the present parliamentary limits. ‘These five 
separate and independent. establishments were not 
found to work uniformly or satisfactorily—fre- 
quent jarrings occurring amongst the various 
otlicers—-till the magistrates and town council, int 
1846, found it necessary to apply to parliament 
for a bill to ‘abolish these separate jurisdictions, 
and unite the whole into one municipality, with 
one set of magistrates and police officers; which 
bill, after considerable opposition, passed both 
houses of parliament in the stmmer of 1816; and 
after the election of councillors and magistrates, 
im November of that year, came into operation. 

‘The city is divided, for police purposes, into fi 
districts or divisions, ‘To each division an 
tant superintendent is attached, who is responsible 
to the chief superintendent for the men ander his 
charge, and for the quiet and order of the district. 
Tn éach district a police court is hell every morn- 
ing for the trial of offenders; one magistrate ; 
presiding in the central police court, while another 
magistrate holds-a court in each of three other 
districts, at different hours. A court is also held 
fur the trial of offenders against the river and 
arbour regulations, 

‘The prison of Gl 



















sow consists of two branches, 
the north, formerly denominated the city and 
county bridewell, situated in Duke Strect,—and 
the south, in connection with the court house, 
fronting the Green, or publie park. The Glasgow 
bridewell is said to be one of the most perfect 
establishments of the kind in the empire, and, 
according to the official report of the inspector of | 
prisons, it leaves, in respect of cleanliness and 
cconomy, nothing to desire, and is a pattern for 
Europe. ; 

Harbour and Shipping. —Glasgow owes its * 
present greatness to its advantageous situation on | 
a (ine river, in one of the richest coal and mineral 
listricts in’ the empire, Originally, however, the 
Clyde was much encumbered by fords and shallows, 
and for a lengthened period it served rather to ex- 
cite and disappoint expectation, than to confer any 
real commercial advantage on the city. In 1662, 
after several other schemes had failed, the magis- 
trates of Glasgow pifrchased the ground on which 
Port. Glasgow (16 miles lower down the river), 
now stands, where they formed a harbour and a 
graving dock, the first work of its kind in Scotland, 
For a considerable period the intercourse between 
Glasgow and its newly acquired port was princi- 
pally carried on by land carriage; but from 1665 
attempts were every now and then mage to 
deepen the river, In 1688 a quay was formed at 
the Broomiclaw; but even so late as 1775 no ves- 
sel drawing 6 ft. water could reach Glasgow, ex- 
cept at spring fides. At length, however, a plan 











proposed in 1769 by Mr. Golburn, engineer of! 
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Chester, for feepening the river to 7 ft. at neap 

at was adopted. He proceeded to accomplish 
his task, partly by the employment of dredging 
machines, and partly by constructing dams and 
jetties, so as to confine and strengthen the course 
of the river. These measures have since been con- 
tinuously and energetically followed up, particu~-. 
larly of late years; and with such success that 
there are now usually 15 or 16 ft. water in the 
river at high water neaps, The total cost of this 
undertaking has been above two millions, and the 
work of deepening and straightening the river is 
still vigorously proseeuted. The river, for 7 m. 
below the city, is very much contracted, and 
forms nearly a straight line; the sloping banks, 
formed of whinstone, being constracted in imita- 
tion of ashlar, The accommodation for shipping 
at the Broomiclaw, or harbour, is now, also, very’ 
greatly extended. It comiprises about 55 acres of 
water. The quays, on both sides the river, are 
nearly 8 m. int length, and are amply furnished 
with sheds for goods, cranes, &c., and have the 
important advantage of being directly connected, 
by means of the General Terminus line. with the 
various railways that centre in the city, The 
revenue of the Clyde trust, in 1862, was 
11,4932, ‘ 

The influence of these improvements on the 
shipping and trade of Glasgow has been most 
striking. Dr. Cieland says that, ‘less than 50 
years ago, a few gabbards, and these only 80 or 
40 tons burden, eame up to Glasgow; and I re- 
collect the time when, for wecks together, not a 
vessel of any description was to be fonnd in the 
port of Glasgow.’ (Former and Present State of. 
Glasgow, 30.) Now. however, a greater number 
of sailing vessels and of steamers belung to Glas- 
gow than to any other Scotch port; and the 
harbour is constantly crowded with ships from 
foreign parts, coasting vessels, and steamers. The 
steam-packets belonging to the Clyde that ply to 
Liverpool, Dublin, and Belfast, are amongst the 
finest vessels of their class in the empire, In all 
there belonged to Glasgow, on the Ist January, 
1864, 167 sailing vessels under 50 and 373 sailing 
vessels above 50 tons—the former of a total burden 
of 5,861, and the latter of 191,932 tons, Of steamers + 
there were, at the same date, 37 under 50, and 164 
above 50 tons—the former of a total burden of 
1.156, and the latter of 63,469 tons. In the course 
of the year 1863, there cleared at the port 184 
British vessels, of a total burden of 65,933 tons, 
and 4 foreign vessels, of a burden of 1,634 tons, 
The foreign shipping, it will be seen, is .but 
sm 














he gross amount of customs duties received at 
various periods exhibits the growth of the com- 
merce of Glasgow in astriking manner, These cus- 
toms dutics amounted to but 3,1242 in 1812; the 
had risen to 16,1472 i 1822; to 68,7452 in 1832; to 
G,JO1L in 1842; to 640,5082. in 1850; to 880,6212, 
in 1860; and to 979,9302. in 1863, In respect to 
the value of exported home produce, Glasgow 
ranks as the fourth port of the United Kingdom, 
‘The value of such exports was 5,776,0032, in 1862, 
and 6,770,368/. in 1863. 

Cunals and Railroads.—In addition to river 
navigation, the city enjoys the advantage of seve- 
ral canals and railroads, Ofthe former, the Forth 
and Clyde, generally called the Great Canal, be- 
gun in 1768, but not completed till 1798, is by far 
the most important, It unites the two seas on the 
E. and W. of Scotland, extending from Grange- ~ 
mouth on the Frith of Forth, to Bowling Bay on 
the Clyde, a distance of 35 m., with a collateral 
cut of 23 m, to Port Dundas, at the N. extremity 
of the city of Glasgow. Its medium width at the 
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surface is 56 ft. at the bottom 27, and the depth | ing and filling up, so that no vessel of any burden 
of water 10 ft.; thus serving for the transit of ves- / can come up nearer the town than 14 m., where 
sels of upwards of 100 tons burden. The Union | they must unlade, and send up their timber on 
Canal from Edinburgh joins this canal 4 m. E. | rafts, and all other commodities by 3 or 4 tons of 
Grangemouth. The other canals are, the Monk-| goods at a time, in small efbbles, or boats of 3, 
Jand, length 12 m., which connects Glasgow with | 4, or 5, and none above 6 ton a boat. There is in 
the coal and iron mines in the pars. of Old and | this place a collector, a cheque, and four waiters, 
New Monkland; and the Glasgow, Paisley, and | There are 12 vessels belonging to the merchants 
Johnstone Canal, The depth of these canals is | of this port, viz, 3 of 150 tons each, 1 of 140, 2 
Gft. With regard to railways, Glasgow is amply | of 100, 1 of 50, 3 of 30, t of 15, and 1 of 12, none 
furnished, and is, indeed, a principal centre of! of which come up to the town. Total 957 tons,’ 
railway communication, The city is, in fact,{ A company for carrying on the whale fishery 
either the source or is intimately connected with | and making soap was formed in 1674, They 
all the principal Scottish lines; at the same time | employed five ships, .and had extensive premises 
that she is supplied by numerous smaller lines | at Greenock for boiling blubber and curing fish. 
with the products of the adjacent mineral and |'The whale fishery has ‘long been given up, but 
other districts, Among the principal lines may be | the soap manufacture has ever since been exten- 
specified the Caledonian, uniting Glasgow with | sively carried on. This is evinced by the fact, 
Carlisle, and consequently, with Manchester, | that the quantity of soap made in Glasgow in 
Liverpool, and London; tle lines to Edinburgh, | 1848 amounted to 9,248,140 lbs. of hard, 4,246,922 
Greenock, and Ayr; the Scottish Central Jeading | lbs, of soft, and 593,110 lbs, silicated soap, being 
to Stirling, Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen, There about 2-3rds of the whole quantity of soap made 
are five termini for different railways, The | during the same year in Scotland. The manu- 
Caledonian has a joint terminus with the Gar- | facture of ropes was commenced in 1696; and two 
kirk railway, on the north side of the city, as well | years afterwards an act of parliament was obtained 
as a terminus on the south side, near that of the | in favour of this business, imposing a duty on all 
Glasgow and South Western line. ropes imported from the Sound or E. seas; and, 
Commerce and Manufactures.-Priot to 1300, | in return, the company were to advance a capital 
Glasgow was a fishing village, that part of it } of 40,0002 Scots, and to bring in foreigners to the 
jying on the river, now the Briggate, being called | work. The manufacture of ropes and cordage is 
the Fisher Row, The business was long on a small | now also an extensive branch of industry, in 
scale, and limited to the home market; but, in | which large capitals are invested. The tanning 
1450, the trade of fishing and curing salmon and | of leather and the brewing business were intro- 
herrings for the French market was introduced; | duced previously to the Union (1707), and have 
a traflic that was followed with varied success for | ever since, particularly the latter, formed im- 
about two centuries, Indeed, this scoms to have portant branches of manufacture. Almost the 
been the only important branch of business carried | whole of the Scotch ale imported inte our colonies 


on here till 1638, when a person of the name of 
Fleyming, and partners, proposed to erect a weav- 
ing factory, provided the municipal authorities 
would grant them encouragement. On consider- 
ing this offer, the town-council gave them a lease 
of suitable premises, for 17 years, free of rent; an 
act of liberality that ran great risk of heing de- 
‘ feated by the opposition of the freemen weavers, 
who protested against the grant, on the ground 
that the factory would be injurious to their in- 
terests. In the end the company, to get rid 
of the opposition, agreed not to employ any 
‘weavers other than freemen. This was the origin 
of weaving factories in Glasgow, But nearly a 
century elapsed before the manufacture of lawns, 
eambries, and such like fabrics, was introduced. 
These, however, were extensively produced from 
about 1740, till the business was superseded by 
the introduction of the cotton manufacture. 

The situation of Glasgow as to trade, in 1651, 
may be accurately learned from the statement of 
Tucker, who had been commissioned by Crom- 
well’s government to draw up a report on the 
revenue of customs and excise in Scotland, 
‘With,’ says he, speaking of Glasgow, ‘the ex- 
ception of the colleginors, ail the inhabitants are 
traders; some to Ireland, with small smiddy 
coals, in open boats, from four to ten tons, from 
whence they bring hoops, rungs, barrel staves, 
meal, oats, and butter; some to France, with 
plaiding, coals, and herring, from which the 
return ig salt, pepper, raisins, and prunes; some 
to Norway for timber. ‘There hath likewise been 
some who ventured as far as Barbadoes, but the 
loss which they sustained by being obliged to 
come home late in the year, has made them dis- 
continue going thither any more. The mercan- 
tile genius of the people is strong, if they were 
uot checked and kept under by the shallowness 
of their river every day more and more increas- 





is produced at Glasgow, 
ut it was not till after the Union, in 1707, 


when the trade to the American and West Indian 
colonies was, for the first time, opened to the 


enterprise and activity of the Scotch, that the 
commercial energies of Glasgow began to be 
fully developed. Her merchants immediately . 
embarked in the trade to the W. Indies and 
America, especially in that to Maryland and Vir- 
ginia; and such was the success that attended 
their efforts in this new department, that in a 
few years 'Glasgow became the grand 

through which the farmers general of France 
prinetpally received their supplies of tobacco. 
But for a considerable time they carried on their 
colonial trade in vessels chartered from English 
ports; and it was not till 1718, that a ship, built 
in the Clyde, the property of Glasgow merchants, 
crossed the Atlantic. To such an extent was 
this branch of commerce carried on, that, for 
several years prior to (770, the annual import of 
tobacco’ into the Clyde ranged from 35,000 to 
,000 hogsheads. In 1771, the quantity was 
5 hogsheads; and in 1775, 57,143: The 
American war put an end to a traffic from which 
Glasgow had reaped great advantages. But no 
sooner had this business been cut off than the 
merchants directed their enefgies to other chan- 
nels; and found in the extension of the W. Indian 
trade, and still more in the introduction of the 
cotton manufacture, new and far more productive 
sources of employment and wealth. The wonder- 
fal inventions ‘and discoveries of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright. and Watt, powerfully attracted the 
attention of the more enterprising and intelligent 
citizens of Glasgow; and in a few years the 
cotton manufacture was introduced and estab- 
lished. The manufacture of linens, lawns, cam- 
brics, &c., having been already extensively carried 
on, the work people had little diffieulty in apply- 
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ing themelves to the new business; at the same 
time that the favourdble situation of the city for 
trade, and its unlimited command of coal-and 
iron ore, gave it every facility for successfully 
Prosecuting the manufacture. Hence it is that 
for a lengthened period Glasgow has been second 
only to Manchester in this great department of 
industry. Her cotton mills are on the largest | 
seale, her machinery is of the most perfect deserip- 
tion, and in the fineness of her muslins and other 
fabrics she is, perhaps, unrivalled. The following 
table, compiled from official returns (Miscellaneous 
Statistics of the United Kingdom, Part V, 1864), 
shows the average wages earned by the workers 
a ese various branches of industry, in the year 














Nature of Employment i Per Day @} 
: : 
berBie. a Se Sait 5a, 
Js) ee ef Ts. Ba, 
cy Boys) s+ of 6dtone | 
Spinning Masters 5. w|i, to ls, f 
Spinners, Ist Class. Sa. del. 
» = 2nd Class... | ts, Ged. to Se, 
» Srl Class. | Bs. to Bs. Gs 
Piccers, 1st Class, (Girls chiefly) 1s, Bd. 
» QndClass , 1s, Bd. 
» _ 8rd Class . 9d. to ls. 4d. | 
Sclf-actorOverlookers. 5 s | 
Mechanies 2, ee, | 


Millwrights . + . . 


Power-LooM WRAVING : 
Tenters . . . 
Starchers or Dressers . 
Weavers, Ist Class (Girts) 

«2nd Class (do,) 
Mechanics . . . 
Millwrights) ) 0! 


TAxp-Loos WEAVING, WARPING, 

Gt 
Warpers . . . . 
Winders (by Machine) =. 
Weavers, Cotton Fabrics. . 
wy Mixed Fabries ) | 


BLEACHING: 


Men employed in Firing, Boil- 
ing, Wheel-washing, Mang- 











2s, 2d. to 2s, Gd. 


Hing,&ew. 
Beetlers and Cloth Lappers Qs. 2. to Bs. 
Women . . 7 Ix, to Is, 3d, 


1 


Boys » ff? 


Carico PRINTING : 
Block Printers, Journeymen 
Apprentices 
” Women. . 
Cylinder Printers, Journeymen . 
oe Apprentices , 
Flat Pross Printers. . . 
Lead Plate Dischargers | 
Hand Engravers, Jonrneymen . 
a Apprentices 
Machine,Engravers . . . 
Die Cutters . . . . 
Block Cutters, Jonrmeymen 
eS Apprentices 
Pattern Designers . . 
Putters ou and Sketch Makers . 
Colour Mixers, Jowneymen 


Mdeto 1s, 9d, 


” 





3s. 4d, to 8, 10d. 
4s. 2d. to 108. 


oe Apprentices 1] 10d, to $s. 4d. 
Bleachers... ge | 28, 6d, to Bs. 4d. 
Dyers. wg «| 28, Bd. to 48, 2d. 


Wheclmen and Wincers 
Warehouse Women. 
ani ? 


2s. to 38, 
10d. to 1s, 4d. 
3a, Sd, to 63. Bd. 
3s. 4d, to 4s. 6d. 














+ + . . + | Ss. 4d. to 4s, 8d. 
Firemen, . + . + | 2s. 4d. to 3s, 4d. 
Labourers. . . . =| 18, 8d. to 2s, 6d. 

. . . . 5d. to 10d, 


Boys and Girls. 





Glasgow is not only a grand centre of the cotton 
manufacture, but if a circle with a radius of 15 m. 
Vor. IT 
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be drawn around Glasgow, it will embrace the 
whole cotton district of Scotland except a few 
miles scattered up and down in some distant 
localities, There are, on the average, 25,000 per- 
sons employed in the cotton factories of Glasgow. 
Glasgow has Hkewise become the centre of a 
most extensive iron trade. The production of 
iron in the neighbourhood of the city exceeds 
that of the whole of S. Wales, The banks of the 
river and the suburbs are marked by many large 
ship-building yards, print and dye works, cotton 
factories, chemical works, and by about 130 blast 
furnaces and iron factories; among which the most 
conspicuous are Napier’s ship-yards, Dixon’s iron- 
works, Napier's Vulcan Foundry, and Higgin- 
botham’s cotton factory. 

The chemical works at St. Rollox, for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, chloride of lime, 
soda and soap, are considered the most extensive 
in Europe. They extend over 14 acres of ground, 
and contain upwards of 100 furnaces, retorts, or fire 
places, Distillation, the manufacture of earthen- 
ware, sugar-refining, and many minor branches 
of industry, are successfully prosecuted, The re- 
Jative importance of the various manufactures 
carried on in Glasgow may be judged, to some 
extent, from the export tables, which show, for 
the year 1863, the total value of heme produce to 
have been 6,763,8062., in which sum cotton piece 
goods figured to the amount of 2,530,7692., hosiery 
and small wares 111,989/, linen piece 
45,6071, and haberdashery and millinery 148,052, 
The importance of the cotton manufacture may 
be further seen from the fact that the exports of 
Glasgow represent very nearly the whole of 
Scotland, the exports from the kingdom, in 1863, 
having been to the amount of 2,638,405/, and 
those of Glasgow alone 2,530,7692. 

Ship-building, except in respect to iron steam- 
boats, can scarcely be said to exist in Glasgow, 
being chiefly confined to Patrick, Govan, Dumbar-_ 
ton, Bowling Bay, Port Glasgow, and Greenock, 
But Glasgow and the Clyde generally are more 
celebrated for the manufacture of steam machinery 
and the building of iron steamers than perhaps any 
other place in the empire. ‘They have, also, sup- 
plied machinery to some of the largest and finest 
yessels belonging to foreign powers, as well as to 
the navy of Great Britain, 

Progress of Population and Pauperism.—Ac- 
cording to the best attainable information, the pop. 
of Glasgow, at different periods down to 1861, has 
been as follows :— 





Inhabitants 
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1610 
1660 
1708 
1740 
176: 





76: 
1780 





Tt willbe seen from fhe preceding table that dtir- 
ing the interval between 1801 and 1861, the.in- 
crease of the pop, of Glasgow has been no less 
than 365 per cent.—a progress wholly unexampled 
in any old settled country. 7 
The inercase of pop. has, of course, been mainly 
occasioned by the still more rapid increase of 
wealth and employment. It has not, however, 
depended wholly on this; and there can be no 
doubt that the increase of pop. has in some degree 
execeded the increased demand for labour, vast as 
that increase has been. ‘This has been principally 
aconsequence of the prodigiousinflux of labourers 
from Ireland. There are, probably, but i in- 
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stances in which the Irish have been improved by 
the change; but they have had, partly by the 
effect of their competition in reducing wages, and 
partly and principally by their habituating the 
Scotch, through their example, to become con- 
tented with a lower standard of comfort, the most 
pernicious influence over the condition of the 
Scotch part of the labouring pop, At the same 
time, tov, that Irish labourers have been pouring 
into the city, the weavers, who form a large por- 
tion of the pop., have had to bear up against the 
competition of the power-loom. In fact, but for 
the reduction of wages occasioned by the Irish 
immigration, it is probable that the race of hand- 
loom weavirs in Glasgow would have been nearly 
extinct, And considering the fluctuations to which 
this business is exposed, the facility with which 
it is learned, and the comparatively low, wages 
which those engaged in it have always earned, uo 
one could regret, its annihilation. But the moment 
a Scotch family has withdrawn from the business, 
its place has been supplied by an Irish one; and 
the extension of power-loums has been checked by 
the extreme lowness of the wages paid to the 
haud-loom weavers, a clear picture of which is 
given in a preceding table, drawn up from official 
documents, 

Tn consequence of this depressed state of the 
weaver pop., of the fluctuations incident to manu- 
facturing employment, and of the crowded, filthy, 
and miserable ledgings occupied by the pauper 
portion of the pop., Glasgow is frequently visited 
by the most destructive fevers, and the rate of 
mortality has of late years been very high. It is 
usual to ascribe much of the want and suffering of 
the poor of Glasgow, as of other great towns, to 
the prevalence of drunkenness; but it can be 
shown from official returns that drinking, instead 
of increasing, has considerably diminished, 

Parliamentary Representation and Municipal 

* Government.—Previously to the Reform Act, the 
Tepresentation of Glasgow was in the worst pos 
sible state. This great city had not even a re- 

resentative of its own, but was united with the 

insignificant bors, of Rutherglen, Renfrew, and 
Dumbarton,'in sending a mem. to the H, of C.; 
the vote of each of these bors. having equal weight 
with that of Glasgow, The Reform Act made an 
end of this preposterous arrangement, and con- 
ferred on Glasgow the privilege of sending 2 
moms. to the H. of C. The parl. bor, includes 
Gorbals, Calton, Bridgeton, Anderston, Camlachie, 
and part of Port Dundas, and had 16,278 regis- 
tered electors in 1865, The corporation revenue 
amounted to 15,0511 in 1863-4. The gross an- 
nual yalue of real property assessed to income- 
tax was 1,972,9012, in 1857, and 2,614,8452, in 
1862, The government of the city is vested in a 
provost and 50 councillors, 

With regard to the history of Glasgow, little 
need be added to what has already been incident- 
ally said. So insignificant at first was this great 
city, that it was included in the privileged bound- 
aries of Rutherglen, which Was made a royal bor, 
in 1202, Nor was it till 1611 that a similar privi- 
Jege was conferred on Glasgow, though it had long 
enjoyed the rank and importance of a bor, of 
barony, otiginally bestowed on it by Bishop Joce- 
Jing about the year £172. ‘Tle see was made 
archiepiscopal towards the end of the 15th cen- 
jury, From the time of Achaius, the restorer of 
the bishopric, till the Reformation, Glasgow was 
governed by 26 bishops and 4 archbishops; and 
between the Reformation’ and the final establish- 
ment of Presbytery, in 1790, by 14 Protestant 
archbishops, The town was, in former times, fre- 
quently visited by the plague, Leprosy also ‘pre- 














GLASTONBURY 
vailed : Gorbals 
ah famous General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland, which, in 1638, displaced Episcopacy 
deposed.and excommunicated the bishops, ‘mdext 
tablished Presbytery, was held in Glasgow. On 
the occasion of the Union, in 1707, the citizens 
manifested great discontent, and could with diffi- 
culty be restrained from outrage; but that event, 
by opening new sources of trade, eventually proved 
of the most signal advantage to their city. 
raised 2 battalions of 600 men in defeice of go- 
vernment, in 1745, but the city was, notwith- 
standing, taken by the Pretender, and had to sub-. 
mit to heavy exactions. At the commencement 
of the American war, in 1775, the citizens of Glas- 
gow raised, at iheir own expense, a regiment of. 
1,000 men; and during the revolutionary war 
with France, they kept on foot several regiments 
of volunteers. » 

In more recent times the contests between mas- 
ters and their workmen, resulting, on the part 
of the latter, in strikes and combinations for an 
advance of wages, have been pretty frequent, 
Tu some instances, these strikes have been Bup- 
ported with great obstinacy; and, on one occa- 
sion, they were productive of fatal results, and 
were found to involve principles of the most de- 
structive tendency. Among recent incidents in 
the history of Glasgow may be mentioned the 
visit of Queen Victoria to the city on the 14th of 
August, 1849, 

GLascow\(Port), See Port GLascow. 

GLASTONBURY, a bor. town, and par. of 
England, co, Somerset, hund. (élaston-twelve- 
hides, on the Brue, 22 m. SW. Bath, and 112 m, 
W. by 8. London, on the Dorset central railway, 
Pop. of par. 3,593, and of munic. bor. 3,496 in 
1861, The town is situated in the valley which 
separates the Poldew and Mendip Hills, and stands 
chietly on a low peninsula (once the Isle of Avolon) 
formed by the turnings of the river: it consists of . 
two streets, the chief of which runs from E. to W,, 
the other from N. to S., forming the rpad to 
Bridgewater and Exeter; and in both of these 
streets the fronts and other parts of many houses 
are composed of stone from the ruins of the abbey. 
Of these the most remarkable are the George Inn, 
a curious building probably of the 18th century, 
given by Abbot Selwood in 1490 to the chamber. 
lain of the abbey; the Tribunal, having a fine 
oriel window adorned with the arms of abbots and 
other benefactors; the abbey-house, built in 1714 
from the materials of the abbots’ lodgings; and 
the great Gate-house, now one of the inns of the 
town. The hospital of St. John, on the Bridge- 
water Road, was founded in 1246, The cross, now 
a mete ruin, stands at the intersection of the chief 
streets, Of the two parish churches, which are 
both old, that of St. John the Baptist is remark- 
able for a fine lofty tower, which forms the most 
omamental foature of the place. The abbey be- 
Jonged to the Benedictines, situated on the S, side 
of High Street, was surrounded with a high wall 
containing about 60 acres, which, however, is now 
scarcely traceable. ‘The great church joined the 
W. front, and was 530 ft. long; and in other parts 
were various lodgings for the abbot, prior, and 
other inmates of the abbey* the great hall was 
it ft. long by 50 ft. broad. The ruins of the 
church are extensive, and serve to give an idea of 
its size, The abbots’ kitchen, which is in better 
preservation than any other part, is octagonal, 
and in the roof rises an octangular turret crowned, 
with alantern, This abbey, founded by Augus- 
tine of Canterbury in 605, was re-modelled and 
chiefly built during the 12th century, the hall and 
chapter-house being added in the 14th century. 


GLATZ 


Atthe dissolution of the monasteries in 1639, the 
last abbot being unwilling to surrender his abbey, 
was hanged without trial, and the sitewas granted 
‘by Edward VE. to the Duke of Somerset. “At this 
‘time the revenues were valucd at 83,3112 Ona 
hills little NE. of the town, is a curious tower, 
called the Tor of St. Michael, which, from its ele- 
vation and peculiar shape, serves as a landmark 
in navigating the Bristol Channel. On the W. 
side is a figure of Michacl the Archangel. 

The town has but little trade, though it has, be- 
aides the railway, a canal to the mouth of the 
siver Brue, near Highbridge, the point where the 
Brue runs into the Parrot; it is for vessels of 70 
t0100 tons, Timber, slate, tiles, and coal are the 
principal articles at present conveyed upon it, The 
bor. is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and 12 
councillors, The mayor was formerly a magistrate 
within the bor., and presided at. quarter sessions ; 
but, in consequence of the reméval of the police 
business to Wells, the commission of peace has 
been taken from Glastonbury. The local act of 
61 Geo. IIT. is that by which the paving and im- 
provement of the town is regulated. ‘The rates 
levied under this act amount to about 240/, per 
aunum, The poor-rates average 1,800/. a year, 
and the contribution to county rate about 240/. 
Market on Tuesday. Fairs Sept. 10 and Oct, 11, 
the former being for horses and cattle, 

The history of the town is intimately connected 
with that of the abbey, on which its prosperity has 
mainly depended, It was burnt dow’ in the 12th 
century, with part of the abbey ; and, after having 
deen rebuilt by Henry III., was once more de- 
stroyed by (as is said) an carthquake, after which 
it was gradually restored, chiefly by the help of 
the abbey, ‘I'he abbots of Glastonbury lived in 
gteat splendour, and possessed great political 
power: they were always parliamentary barons, 
and, till 1154, had precedence of all other mitred 
‘abbots in England, Sharpham Park, in the vicin- 
age of this town, was formerly a manor-house be- 
longing to the abbots of Glastonbury. Before the 
Reformation, Glastonbury was a parl. bor, and 
fent 2 mems, to the H. of C. 

GLATZ (Slay. Kéadsko), a fortified town of 
Prussian Silesia, gov. Breslau, cap. circ. of same 
vame, on the Neisse, near the Austrian frontier, 
52 m. SSW. Breslau, with which it is connected 
by railway. Pop, 11,415 in 1861, exclusive of a 
garrison of 2,162, The town is strongly walled, 
and being situated between two adjacent. heights, 
is further defended by an old castle placed on one, 
and a new and regular fortress on the other, It has 
four R, Catholic, and two Lutheran churches, a 
hospital, Catholic gymnasium, royal citadel, ai 
nal, large barracks, and other buildings for mil 
tary service. It is the residence of a military 
commandant, and the seat of the council and 
courts of justice for the circ. and town, and com- 
nissions-for the superintendence of public works 
and navigation, It has manufactures of woollen 
doth, damasks, plush, ribands, muslins, leather, 
and tobacco, and some Jinen-printing establish- 
ments, Glatz surrendered to Frederick the Great 
in 1742; it was retaken by the Austrians in 1759, 
but restored to Prussia at the peace of 1763, 

GLOGAU (GREAT), a strongly fortified town 
of the Prussian dominions, prov. Silesia, gov. 
Liegnita, cap. circ. of same name; on the Oder, 
83 m. N. Liegnitz, and 83 m. SE, Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, on a branch of the railway from Frank- 
fort to Breslau, Pop. 17,533 in 1861, exclusive of 
garrison of 4,180. ‘Phe town is connected by a 
" xoden bridge with the Dominsel (Cathedral- 

island) in the Oder, which is also fortitied, Be- 
sides the cathedral it has several other R. Cath. 
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and Protestant churches, and a synagogue. It 
has a royal citadel and a large garrison. Glogau 
is the seat of the superior judicial court for Lower 
Silesia, of tribunals for the circle and town, a 
board of taxation, circle council, board of agri- 
culture, &c,; it has a Catholic and a Protestant 
gymnasium, and a school of midwifery. Except 
a large beet-root sugar establishment, it has few 
manufactories ; its inhab., among whom there are 
a very large number of Jews, derive their princi- 
pal resources from the supply of the garrison, gene- 
ral trade, and the navigation of the Oder. Glogau 
has a large corn-market. It came into the pos- 
session of Prussia in 1741, 

GLOUCESTER, a marit, co, of England, on 
both sides the Severn, having S. the channel of 
that river, the co. Somerset, from which it is 
principally: separated by the Avon and Wilts; I. 
a point of Berks and Oxford; N, Warwick and 
Worcester; and W. Ilereford and Monmouth. 
Area, 1,258 sq. m., or 805,102 acres, of which 
about 750,000 are arable, meadow, and pasture, 
It is naturally divided into the Vale, Cotswold, 
and Forest districts. The vale, which comprises 
the low lands from Stratford-on.Avon to Bristol, 
is commonly divided into the vales of Gloucester, 
Evesham, and Berkeley: the Cotswold district 
comprises the hilly country parallel to the Severn 
from Chipping Cambden’to Bath, dividing the 
sources of the Isis, Winrush, Coln, Churn, and 
other remote feeders of the Thames from the 
Stroud and other streams flowing W. The forest 
district includes the greater portion of the land on 
the W, side the Severn, and was formerly for the 
most part included within the Forest of Dean, 
whence its name. ‘The Vale of Gloucester, taking 
the term in its widest sense, is one of the most 
fertile districts in the kingdom ; the soil consists 
in part of a sandy loam, and in part of a reddish 
clay; and the climate is remarkable for its mild- 
ness, ‘The soil of the other two districts is, for 
the most part, light and comparatively poor. 
Agriculture is not in an advanced state; there is 
a great waste of labour in ploughing, and a great 
want of an ¢ffective system of drainage, There 
are, however, some exceedingly productive mea- 
dows, especially along the banks of the Severn 
below Gloucester. 

This county has been long famous for its 
dairies, and for the peculiar description of cheese 
that bears its name. The average yield of a cow 
in the dairies is estimated at from 34 to 4} ewt. 
of cheese a year, The sheep of the Cotswold 
hills are large, and yield Jong combing wool: the 
total stock of sheep in the co, is estiniated at from 
550,000 to 600,000 head, This is one of the 
principal cider cos. Estates and farma of all 
sizes. Gloucestef is not only a great agricul- 
tural but also a great manufacturing co, It 
especially famous for its manufacture of fi 
bread cloths, The principal clothing districts are 
Stroud, Wooton, and Darsley. Iron ore is abun- 
dant in the Forest of Dean; but notwithstand- 
ing it is also well supplied with coal, the iron- 
works carried on in it are of comparatively little 
importance, Principal river the Severn, which 
intersects the co.: the Wye divides it from Mon- 
mouth, and the upper Avon skirts it on the N., 
and the lower Avon on theS.; the Isis, as already 
stated, has its sources in the Cotswold Hills. (For 
an account of the Gloucester canal and ‘ailway, 
see following article.) Principal cities and towns, 
Bristol, Bath, Gloucester, Cheltenham, and Stroud. 
Gloucestershire is divided into 28 hunds. and 339 
pars: it returns 15 mems, to the H. of C., viz. 
four for the co,, two each for the cities of Bristol 
and Gloucester, and the bors, of Cirencester, 
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Stroud, and Tewkesbury, and one for Chelten- 
ham, Registered electors for the co., 16,779 in 
5, of which number 7,374 for the Eastern di- 
vision, and 9,405 for the Westcrn division, Pop. 
485,770 in 1861, living in 92,831 houses, _ Gross 
annual value of real property assessed to income 
tax—Fastern division 760,286/ in 1857, ant 
800,8742, in 1862; Western division 737,0862 in 
1857, and 826,903/, in 1862, é 
Groucesrer, a city, co., parl. bor, and river. 
port of England, on the Ei. bank of the Severn, 
locally sitnated in the above co., hund. of Dud- 
stone ‘and King’s Barton, 32 m. N. by E. Bristol, 
and_93 m. W. by N. London by road, and 1145 
by Great Western railway. Pop. 16,512 in 1861 
‘the city is situated on a high eminence, gent 
falling to the N. and S., and tow: 
it consists of four principal streets, sing: each 
other at right angles, It possesses some goo 
streets, and has a general appearanee of y 
and business, The river, which is here d 








































into two channels by Alney Island, is crossed, at 
the NW, end of the city, hy two fine bridges, 








one over cach channel, ‘There are several hand- 
some public buildings, among which, besides the 
eathedral, the shire-hall, the tolsey or town-hall, 
the co, gaol, and market-house, tdeserve notice. 
‘Yhe shire-haJl, in which the asaizes and coun 
sessions are held, has a fine front of Ionic arch 
tecture, and is well constructed for the purposes of 
business. The county gaol, built in 1791, at an 
expense of 35,0002, on the side of the old castle, 
covers about three acres: it was constructed on a 
dan sugeested by Howard, But though it has 
Been mach enlarged of late years, and Jarge sums 
have been expended upon it, it is still ohjected to 
as being extremely deticient in the means of ac- 
commodating and classifying prisoners. The 

















market-honse, which is commodions aud of plain: 


exterior, cast 40,000, A spa having: been dis- 
covered in 18L4, a highly ornamental pnrop-room 
and other edifices have heen built near it. Seve- 
ral of the churches are old and handsome stie- 
tures, The cathedral or abbey church, a magni- 
ficent fabric, occupying one side of the college- 
green, is 427 ft. in length, by 15 in breadth, On 


its site was formerly a monastery of Benedie-' 


tines: the present building was partly erected 
about 1088; but not completed till the close of 
the 15th century, Hence it exhibits the various 
gradations of style during the great era of church 
architecture, from the Norman conquest. down- 
wards, 
being the oldest parts, are in the Anglo-Norman 
style, with round-arched windows; the windows 
of the south aisle, built two centuries later, are of 
the obtuse lancet shape; the W. front, and the 
continuation of the nave, erectott in the 1th een- 
tury, exhibit a yet, later and more elaborate style 
than the other parts. Under the tower (whicl! is 
square, flanked with four highly ormamented piut- 
nacles, and 224 ft, in height), at the E. end of the 
nave, is the approach to the choir: and from this 
point is one of the best views of the interior, the 
highly finished choir, with its curiowly wrought 
rouf, forming a remarkable contrast with the siin- 
pler architecture of the nave and transepts. ‘Che 
arching of the choir, nave, and transepts is so 
contrived that, while the eye beholds the massive 
pillars as they branch upwards, the whole strne- 
unre has’an aordinary lightness and beauty. 
The high altar is omamented with angels playing 
on musical instriments, and behind it is the great 
2. window, said to be the largest. in England, and 
containing 2,800. square ft. of glass, It was set 
up in the reign of Edw. IIL, and is now much 
mutilated, The tloor in. front of the altar is of 














The crypt, the nave, and north aisle | 


GLOUCESTER 


curiously painted tiles, representing the arms 
the Plantagenets, and of the carlsot Glou 

A monument of Edward IE, near the altar, is w 
carved, and in good preservation. The choir ig 
140 ft, long, and has 31 stalls on either side, of 
exquisitely wrought tabernacle work. The Vay. 
chapel, added to the choir in 1228, and rebuilt it 
; 1498, is a peculiarly elegant structure, and most 
[ingeniously united to the church. The cloisters 
:are remarkable for their rich workmanship and 
| beautifal windows: they were begun in 1851, and 
i finished ahout 1390, (See Dallaway’s Anecd. 
Arch, pp. 38-55.) 

Gloucester was made a 
VIILin 1541, In consequence of recent eccle- 
siastical changes, it is united with Bristol. The 
churches of St, Mary de Crypt, St. Michael, St. 
Jobn, and the comparatively new one of Christ- 
church, are all edifices ornamental to the town. 
There are altogether twelve churches, including 
two district churches in the suburbs, one at Bar- 
ton Terrace, and the other at High Orchard, near 
| the docks. ‘The Wesleyans, Independents, Bap- 

tists, R, Catholics and others, have also places of 
worship, and there is a Jews’ synagogue. Hera 
are three foundation schools :—1, the college 
school, founded by Henry VIIL, held in the N. 
transept of the cathedral; 2. the crypt school, 
founded by Dame Cook, and sending two exhi- 
; bitioners to Pembroke Coll., Oxford; 3. the blue- 
coat schonl, founded in 1666, Besides these, there 
are Nationa British, and other schools, which 
furnish instruction to great numbers of children, 
; 1t deserves to be mentioned, that Sunday schools 
j originated in the city in 1781. ‘They were first 

suggested and set on foot by Mr, Raikes, a printer, 
a benevolent and intelligent individual, who ren. 
i dered by this act. an essential service to humanity, 

Ilere are four hospitals, of ancient monastic foun- 
dation, used as almshouses; besides which, there 
is an infirmary and a lunatic asylum, 

Gloucester is situated in a fertile and populons 
district, and enjoys an extensive command of in- 
j ternal navigation, Latterly, also, its importance 

as a port has been much increased, owing to the, 
greater facilities given to it by the excavation of 
the Gloucester and Berkeley canal, by which the 
| iutricate and, sometimes, dangerous navigation of 
| the Severn is avoided. This canal, opened in 
| 1826, is 18 m, long ; it commences at Sharpnesse 
* Point, about 24 m. from Berkeley, and ends ina 
j commadious basin, a little S. of Gloucester ; it is 
60 ft, wide, and being 18 ft, deep is capable of 
| floating vessels of above 500 tons burden, The 
; shareholders, finding their subscribed capital in- 
; Sufficient, applied to government for a loan, with 
ithe interest of which they are still ~burdened, 
: Gloucester, since the opening of this canal, has 

had considerable trade with the West Indies and 
; Baltic, On the Ist of Jannary, 1864, there be-, 
jlonged to the port 270 sailing ‘vessels under 5t, 
and 71 above 50 tons, besides 5 steamers under 
aud 2 above 50 tons. The gross amount of eus- 
toms duties received was 79,9602, in 1859 ; 71,6022. 
in 1861; and 69,9367, in 1863. Gloucester is 
well supplied with railway accommodation, being 
j united on the N. with Cheltenham, Worcester, 
| Birmingham, &c., and on the S, with Bristol and 
| Exeter. Itis united with the Great Western rail- 
way, and consequently with the metropolis, by a 
cross line leading by Stroud to Swindon, The 
manufactures of Gloucester are but inconsider- 
i able, 
| Gloucester has returned two mem, to the H. of 
}C. since the 23d of Ldward I, Previously to the 
‘passing of the Reform Act, the franchise was 
i vested in the freemen of the bor, who became 80, 


bishop’s see by Henry. 














GLUCKSTADT 


H by birth, purchase, or apprenticeship. “Registered 


electors 1,745 in 1862; 

Gloucester possesses numerous charters of early 
date; but that by which it was formerly-governed, 
and on which its privileges are founded, was grant- 
ed in 1678 by Charles IT., who received from the 
city 6792, in return, The local acts, by which the 
lighting and improvement of the city are regn- 
lated, are the 4th, 17th, and 21st of Geo, LIL, and 
the Ist and 2nd of Geo. IV, By the provisions of 
the Municipal Corporation Act, the bor. is divided 
jato three wards, and is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, 6 aldermen, and £8 councillors, Corpo- 
ration rev. 9,8782 ine 1862, Annual value of real 
property 89,8852. in 1857, and 93,7872. in 1862, 
The custom of borough-English, whereby estates 
descend to the youngest son, prevails here, Mar- 
kets, which are well supplied, are held on Wed- 
uesday and Saturday. Fairs for cheese, cattle, 
horses, &c., are held’ on April 5, July 5, Sept. 28, 
and Noy, 28, 

‘The jistory of Gloucester carries back to the 
time of the Romans, It is mentioned in Antonine’s 
Itinerary as Colonia Glevum, and was founded by 
Claudius, a,b, 44, to repel the wild Celts of 5, 
Wales, Roman coins and antiquities are con- 
stautly dug up near the supposed site of the old 
encampment. In Anglo-Saxon times it surren- 
dered to the king of Wessex in 577, being then 
called Glean-cester, ln the war between Ttobert 
and William, the sons of the Normgn conqueror, 
it was nearly destroyed, and was rebuilt, when 
the present cathedral was commenced, In the 
wars between Charles I, and his parliament the 
inhab. sided zealously with the latter ; and hence, 
at the Restoration, the city fortifications were 
ordered to be destroyed. ‘The gates continued to 
stand for many years subsequently ; but even of 
these only the name remains, 

GLUCKSTADT, a town of the duchy of Hol- 
stein, Germany, ina marshy tract on thg left bank 
of the Elbe, about 30 m. from its mouth, and 265 
m. NW. Lamburg, on a branch of the railway 
from Hamburg to Kiel. Pop, 5,752 in 1860, Gltick- 
atadt was formerly a fortress of some strength ; but, 
since 1814, its works have been nearly demolished, 
It is regularly built and has a good harbour, Itis 
traversed by several canals, but has a very defi- 
cient supply of good drinkable water, on which 
account the rain has to be carefully preserved in 
cisterns. Jt ig the seat. of the council, and of the 
superior judicial courts of the prov. ; and has a 
school of navigation, and various other schools, 
Since 1830, Gliickstadt has been a free port. Its 
inhab, are principally engaged in trade, naviga- 
tion, and the Greenland whale fishery. 

GOA, a city of Hindostan, and the’ cap, of the 
Portuguese dominions in the East, prov. Bejapoor, 
on an isl, of the same name, at the mouth of the 
Mandona, 250 m, SSE. Bombay ; lat. 15° 30’ N., 
long, 749 2’ E, Pop, reduced to about 4,000, it 
having been nearly superscded by New Goa or 
Panjim, built ou the sea-shore about 5 m. distant, 
which has a pop. of about 20,000, The old city, 
now almost deserted except by priests, is ‘a city 
of churches; and the wealth of provinces seems to 
have been expended in their erection,’ The an- 
cient specimens of architecture at this place far 
excel any thing that has been attempted in mo- 
dern times in any other part of the East, both in 
grandeur and taste. ‘Yhe chapel of the palace is 
built after the plan of St. Peter's, at Rome, of 
which it is said to be an accurate copy. The 
ebureh of St. Dominick is decorated with paint- 
ings of Italian masters; and that of the Jesuits 
contains the tomb of St. Francis Xavier, a sepul- 








taining eight bells : the living a vi 
chre of black marble, richly sculptured in bas-{ patronage of the Dean of Salisbury. There are 
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relief, representing various passages of his life. 
The cathedral is worthy of one of the principal 
cities of Europe ; and the Augustine church and 
convent is also a noble pile of building. Most of 
the churches are, however, going rapidly to ruin, 
and the ancient palace of the viceroys has been 
long unoccupied ; the building formerly occupied 
by the Inquisition, though entire, has been shut 
up for many years. (Buchanan’s Christian Re- 
searches, p. 245.) 

New Goa, founded early in the 18th century, 
and now the residence of the viceroy and the prin- 
cipal Portuguese inhab., is a well-built town, the 
houses being of stone, and roofed with tiles, a 
circumstance unusual in Hindostan. Thin layers 
of oyster shell generall¥ supply the place of glass 
in the windows, A fine causeway, 3 m.in length, 
connects the town with San Pedro (the present 
residence of the archbishop of Goa), and serves to 
shut eut the sea from an extensive tract, partly in 
cultivation, and partly occupied by salt-pits, 

New Goa has a harbour, reckoned one of the 
best in India, but, during the rainy season, so 
much mud is brought into it by the river, that 
ships of large burden find it difficult to enter, 
Like another harbour on the §, side of Goa island, 
it is defended by several forts and batteries; both 
the towns are also fortified, but not strongly. 

The inhab. of Goa are principally the mixed 
descendants of the Portuguese and_the natives, 
and African slaves ; there are some Jews ; native 
Portuguese are few. The wholesale trade is in the 
hands of the Christian pop., the retail in those of 
the Jews and Hindoo natives. ‘Though formerly 
the centre of eastern commerce, Goa has now 
only an inconsiderable trade with the mother 
country und the Portuguese settlements in China 
and on the coast of Africa. Its imports are chiefly 
picce-goods, raw silk, ivory, sugar, woollens, glass, 
and a few other European articles. Its exports 
are very trifling, and are chiefly hemp, betel nut, 
cowries, and toys, beads, &c., for Africa, 

‘The territories possessed by Portugal in Hin- 
dostan, exclusive of Damann and Diu, are con- 
tined: to the district around Goa, 40 m. in length 
by 20: in breadth, below the W. Ghauts, havin, 
N. the dom, of Sattarah, E. and 8. the British 
territories, and W. the occan ; with a total pop. of 
about 417,000 inhab, Goa was taken from the 
Ilindoe sovereigns of Bijanagur by a Moham- 
medan prince of the Bahmenee dynasty in 1469; 
and in 1510 was besieged and taken by Albu- 
querque, who made it the cap, of the Portuguese 
possessions in India. During the 16th century, 
the Portuguese were masters of a number of places 
on the sea-coasts of India, but their territories at 
no period extended far inland, In 1807, Goa fell 
into the hands of the English, who held it till 
1815. During the late civil war in Portugul, this 
colony declared itself in favour of Donna Maria I, 

GODALMING, a bor., town, and par. of Eng- 
land, co. Surrey, hund. of the same name, on the 
river Wey, 4 m. SSW. Guildford, 31 m. SW, Lon- 
don by road, and 43 m, by London and South 
Western railway. Pop, of mun, bor. 2,821, and 
of par, 5,778 in 1861. The town, situated in a 
valley, is nearly surrounded by high and steep 
ground, It consists principally of one street, 
which extends about $m, along the high road 
from London to Portsmouth, but it is narrow, 
badly paved, and insufiiciently lighted. The vil- 











lage of Crownpits stands about 4m, $E,, and that . 


of Ferncomb about the same distance NE, of the 
town ; and both are nearly united to it by houses, 
The church is spacious, with a lofty steeple con- 

in the 
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places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Independents and Quakers. On the common, 
about 1 m, from the town, is an almshouse for ten 
old men, founded in 1622, The bridge, which is of 
brick and stone, was opened in 1783. Attached 
to the church is a good charity school, and there 
are several Sunday schools in the town. 

Godalming, anciently a clothing town of some 
note, at present possesses very little importance 
beyond being a place of considerable thoroughfare. 
There are four or five mills on the river for the 
manufacture of paper, parchment, and leather ; 
end the manufactory of cotton stockings gives 
employment to a few persons. ‘Timber, bark, and 
hops are exported. The river Wey is made navi- 
gable from Guildford under the 33rd of George IL.; 
and coals are brought up here in considerable 
quantities, 

The old corporation of this town consisted of a 
warden and cight assistants, and was chiefly go- 
verned by a charter granted in the [8th of Charles 
Hi, The present government is vested in four 
aldermen (one being warden) and twenty-one 
councillors, The local act, regulating the paving, 
&e, of the town, is the 6th of George IV.; and 
the rates levied under it average about 3102 a 
year, Markets on Saturday: fairs for horses and 
farming stock, Feb, 13 and July 10. 

GODAVERY, a@ considerable river of Hindo- 
stan, through the central part of which it flows, 
extending through nearly 9° of long. Its course 
lies between those of the Nerbudda and Naha- 
nuddy on the N., and the Krithna on the S., shiatly 
through the dominions of the rajah of Berar. It 
rises by numerous streams in the W. Ghauts, 
about lat, 20° N. and long. 74° E., and runs in a 
direction generally E., but with a slight inclina- 
tion southward, to near long, 80° I. From this 
point it flows mostly SE, for about 90 m., bound- 
ng the prov, Hyderabad NE., and separates near 
Rajahmundry (N. Circars) into two arms, which 
fal into the Bay of Bengal, between lat, 16° 20’ 
and 16° 40’, enclosing a fertile delta, with an area 
of about 500 sq.m. ‘The entire length of the 
Godavery is estimated at about 800 m., and daring 
the rainy season it is in many parts 14 mewide. 
Its chief attluents are the Wynegunga, with its 
Numerous tributaries, from the N., and the Man- 
era from the S,_Its banks abound with timber, 

ut no very important towns are situated on them. 

GOLCONDA, a town and fortress of Hindostan, 
prov, Hyderabad, on a hill about 8m. W, of the 
city of that name, and formerly the cap. of an 
extensive Hindoo kingdom, It is chiefly noted 
as a depét for diamonds, which are brought to it to 
be polished and prepared for sale from other marts, 
mostly in the Balaghaut districts, Its immediate 
vicinity contains no diamond mines, 

GOLDBERG, a town of Prussian Silesia, gov. 
Liegnitz, cap. circ. of Goldberg-Hainau; on the 
Katzbach, a tributary of the Oder, at the foot of 
the Riesengebirge, 13 m. SW. by W. Liegnitz, 
Pop. 6,688 in 1861. The town is the seat of the 
council and judicial courts for the circle and town, 
and has a high school (Birger schule) at which 
‘Wallenstein was educated, The inhabitants are 
chiefly occupied in weaving woollen cloth, but 
have also manufactures of flannels, woollen stock- 
ings, gloves, and considerable dye-works. The 
town derived its name from a neighbouring gold- 
mine, now abandoned, but formerly very pro- 
ductive. The hamlet of Wahistadt, about 6 m. 
E. of this town, is memorable in Prussian history 

for the decisive and important victory gained on 
the 26th of August, 1813, by Marshal Blucher 
and the landwehr under his ‘command over the 
French under Macdonald, The latter lost 15,000 


GONDAR 
men, killed and wounded, and 102 pieces of can-: 
non fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
GOLNITZ, a market town of Hungary, co, 
Zips, 224 m, SW. Eperies, Pop. 4,987 in “1857. 
‘The town is the seat of a mining council and tri- 
bunal, and has considerable mines of iron and 
copper, iron forges, and cutlery and iron-wire fac- 
tories. Its inhabitants are partly Rom. Catholics 
and partly of the Reformed Church. 
GOMBROON, or BUNDER-ABBAS (Port of 
Abbas,’ an, Hormuz or Harmozia), a seaport town 
of Persia, prov. Kerman, but at present belonging 
to the Imém of Muscat, on the Persian Gulf, 
nearly opposite the island of, Ormuz, and 160 m. 
S. Kerman. Pop. from 4,000 to 5,000, chiefly 
Persians, Arabs, and Kurds, with a few Armenians 
and Bedouins, The town stands on a slope ap- 
proaching the sea, in a barren and desolate coun- 
try: it is about three-fourths of a mile in cire., 
and surrounded by a mud wall. The houses are 
few and wretchediy constructed, and the people 
are mostly lodged in huts, Gombroon appears to 
have been a town of very little importance before 
1622, when Shah Abbas, assisted by the English, 
drove the Portugucse from the island of Ormuz, 
and transferred the commerce to this port, Instead 
of being carried by sea up to Buporah and the N. 
parts of the gulf, many of the imports from India 
and Africa were now landed at Gombroon, and 
transported by caravans to the interior, so that it 
became for a time the emporium of Persia, The 
English, Dutch, and French, for a long period, 
had large factories here; but towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, the route to the interior 
having become interrupted by wars and commo- 
tions, the factories were left to decay or destruction, 
and the European merchants removed to Bushire, 
now the centre of the trade, ‘Some remains of the 
English factory still exist, but the Dutch is the 
only one in a tolerable state of preservation ; it is 
used by the Imém as an occasional residence, 
Gombroof appears to present more natural advan- 
tages for a commercial town than Bushire, the 
route from it leading by natural passes into the 
heart of Persia; and when, some years ago, Bu- 
shire remained in a distarbed state, commerce 
speedily found its way again into this channel. 
ven now its trade is considerable, and is said to 
be increasing, Persian carpets, tobacco, and dried 
fruits form its exports; its imports are chiefly 
iece goods, Indian cloths, and China ware. The 
imém collects a revenue of from 8,000 to 10,000 
dolls. a year from the town. Immediately without 
the walls are the cemeteries of the former Euro- 
pean inhabitants, and in their neighbourhood are 
some very extensive tanks excavated by the Por- 
tuguese, ‘the length of the largest of which has 
been estimated at $m. (Whitelock; Kempthorne _ 
in Geog. Journal, v, and viii.) A 
GOMERA, one of the Canaries, which see, 
GONDAK, a large city, commonly called the 
cap. of Abyssinia, kingd. Amhara, prov. Dembea, 
on the Agrab, about 20 m. N. Lake Tsana or 
Dembea, 270 m, E, by S. Senaar, and 1,260 SSE, 
Cairo; lat. N, 12° 84’ 30”, long. E, 87° 80’ 15”, 
Estimated pop. 6,000. The city stands on a lofty 
eminence, surrounded on all sides by low lands, 
and, when seen from a distance, resembles more a 
forest than a city, on account of the quantity of 
trees tht surround its churches, The city is built 
in a straggling manner, occupying a space about 
11 m. in cies the houses, which are mean and 
wretched, are either of plaster or stone, having 
one story and a high thatched roof. The only 
structure worth notice is the royal palace, a square 
Gothic stone building, flanked with towers, and 





once consisting of four stories: it was built under 





GOOD HOPE (GAPE OF) 

the direction of Jesuit missionaries, in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. A great part is 
now in ruins; but the lower floors still contain 
ample accommodation, One room, used as an 
audience chamber, is 120 ft. long. The churches, 
of which there are above forty, have no pretensions 
either to beauty or convenience. There are very 
few shops, and all goods for sale are exposed in 
the great square. The people of Gondar have for 
some years been subject to the ravages of the wild 
tribes by which it is surrounded. The city isnow 
in the hands of the Gallas, who, for a long period, 
have been the scourge of the Abyssinians. (Rit- 
ter's Africa, i, 298; Gobat’s Abyssinia, 78, 168, 


176.) 

GOOD HOPE: (CAPE OF). See Care or 
Good Horr, 

GOODWIN SANDS, famous and formerly dan- 
gerous sand-banks, off the E. coast of the co, Kent, 
avout 4m, E, Deal, and stretching NE, and SW. 
avout 10m, These sands are supposed by sume 
to have once made part of the Kentish land, and 
to have been submerged about the end of the 
reign of William Rufus, or the beginning of that 
of Henry I, Formerly the sands were held to be 
very dangerous; vessels riding in the Downs 
being sometimes driven upon them, and generally 
wrecked occasionally through the ignorance and 
carelessness of pilots, but more frequently from 
the violence of the SE, and NE. winds. They 
arg divided into two principal parts by 4 narrow 
channel: in many places they are dry at low 
water, and some spots appear even sooner. 
N, division is of a triangular form, lying N. and 
&., being about. 34 m. Jong, and 24 m, broad: the 
N. end, called the North Sand Head, is about 7 m, 
from the coast, its position being marked by a 
Tight-vessel, The Bunt Head, on the W. side, is 
very dangerous. The largest spot that dries on 
this sand hag got from seamen the name of Ja- 
maica Island, The S, part of the Goodwin Sands 
js aout 7 m. in length; at its N, end it is about 
4 m. in breadth, gradually diminishing towards 
thé SW. till it terminates in the narrow point 
called South Sand Head, marked by a light-vessel, 
moored about’ 3m. from shore, But the position 
of these sands varies more or less every year, 
through the joint influence of storms and tides. 

GOOLE, a town and river-port of England, W. 
Riding, co. York, on the’ Ouse, 22m, W. Feull, 
aud 175 m, N, London, by Great Northern rail- 
way. Pop. 5,850 in 1861, Less than fifty years 
ago Goole was an obseure hamlet; and is indebted 
for its rapid rise to its situation on the Ouse, at 
the point: where it is joined by the canal, belong- 
ing to the Aire and Calder Navigation Company, 
from Ferrybridge ; and to its also being contiguous 
to the junction of the Don with the Ouse. To 
accommodate the shipping engaged in these great 
Tines of internal navigation, two extensive docks, 
and a harbour communi¢ating with them and with 
the river, have been constructed, Warehouses of 
sufficient security having also been built, Goole 
was made a bonding port in 1828; and it has since 
continued to increase in pop. and importance. In 
1859 the gross customs’ duties collected at Goole 
amounted to 36,7472; in 1861 to 56,7852. ; and in 

“1863 to 96,2262, The distance inland, and the 
difficulty of navigating the Ouse, are the principal 
drawbacks on Goole; but. vessels drawigg 15 and 
17 ft. water have, by taking advantage of the tide, 
reached it in safety. In January, 1864, there 
belonged to Goole 209 sailing vessels under 50, 
and 313 above 50 tons, besides 8 steamers under, 
and 10 above 50 tons burthen, ; 

GOREE, an isl, and town adjacent to the W. 
coast of Africa, in Jat. 14° 39’ 55” N., long. 17° 26" 
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GORUCEPORE - 
25” W., on the 8. side of Cape de Verd, betongin ig 
to the French, and forming a part of their 
of Senegal. - The island is merely ‘@ barren 
about 3 m, in circuit, very steep on its W., S., and 
E, sides, and having in its centre a small elevated 
plateau, on which is fort St. Michael, 
the town. On the NE, side of the island is a 
harbour, affording good anchorage for eight months 
of the year. The town of Goree occupies more 
than 2-8rds of theisland. Pop. 4,100 in 1861, of 
whom but 102 were Europeans, Its streets are 
tather narrow, but straight and clean ; its houses, 
built of basalt cemented with mortar, are terraced 
in the Italian style, It has a civil and commer- 
cial tribunal, and is an, entrepdt for gum Senegal, 
ivory, gold-dust, and, other productions of the 
coast. ‘The island is deficient in water, which has 
to be brought from the mainland; but it is said to 
be healthy. It was taken possession of by the 
French in 1677. 

GORITZ (Germ. Gérz, Ital. Gorizia), atown of 
Austria, prov. of Iilyria, gov. Trieste, cap. circ. of 
same name; on the Isonzo, 12 m. from the 
Adriatic, and 21 m, NNW. Trieste on the railway 
from Trieste to Venice, Pop. 13,299 in 1857. 
Goritz is composed of an upper and a lower town. 
‘The first, situated on a hill, is the more ancient: 
it is surrounded with walls, and has a partly 
tuined castle, formerly belonging to the counts of 
Gdrz, now used as a prison; the second, situated 
beneath the former, is a well-built town, its houses 
being mostly modern, and its streets clean and 
furnished with foot-paths, Goritz bas a fine 
cathedral, 4 other churches, a handsome bishop’s 
palace, and other noble residences, some barracks, 
occupying what was formerly a Jesuit’s college, a 
eircle-hall, town-house, almshouses, and an elegant 
new theatre, It is the seat of the superior tribunal 
of the circle, and of a non-suffragan bishop; and 
has an episcopal seminary for the whole gov. of 
Trieste, a philosophical academy, gymnasium, 
superior female school, belonging to Ursuline 
nuns, a Piarist college, Jews’ school, teachers’ 
academy, and a society of agriculture and arts. It 
has three sugar-refineries, silks, rosoglio, leather, 
and yarious other factories, dye-houses, and a brisk 
gendial trade, The exiled king of France, Charles 

> died at Goritz in 1836, 

GORLITZ, a town of Prussian Silesia, gov. 
Liegnitz, cap. circ, of same name, on the Neisse, 
62m. W. Oy S, Liegnitz, on the railway from 
Liegnitz to Dresden, Pop. 27,983 in 1861, exclu- 
sive of a garrison of 1,449, The town is walled, 
and is entered by six gates, and has three suburbs, 
‘The town is in general well-built, and in a flou- 
rishing state, with wide streets and spacious 
squares, _It has several fine public edifices, includ- 
ing the church of Sts. Peter and Paul, an edifice 
of the 15th century, and the town-hall. There 
are four hospitals, a prison, orpharr asylum, 
gymnasium, and three public libraries. It is the 
seat of the council for the circle of the courts of 
justice for the town and the principality of Gérlitz,, 
‘a board of taxation, and the Oberlansitz association 
of arts and sciences, A good deal of linen and 
woollen cloth is made here ; there is also an active 
trade in the linen fabrics and wool of the sur- 
rounding districts, The manufacture of steel and 
iron wares, bell-casting, tanning, lithographic and 
other printing, and linen bleaching, are the other 
chief branches of industry. 

GORUCKPORE, a distr. of British Hindostan, 
presid, Bengal, prov. Oude, between lat 26°40" 


hed 
rock, 





and 27° 40’ N., and long, 81° 50’ and 84° 30¢E.~ 


having N. Nepaul, E. the distr. Saran, S. those of 
Gbazipoor and Juanpore, and W. the dom. of the 





nabob of Oude. Area, 9,520 sq. miles, Pop. 
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8,087,874 in 1858, The Goggra divides the district 
into two portions, Azimghur and Goruckpoor 
Proper. The former division some years ago con- 
tained about 350,190 begas of land in cultivation, 
assessed at 94,135 rupees ; and the latter, 363,872 
begaa in caltivation, assessed at 792,203 rupees, 
A great extent of the surface consists of jungle- 
forest, inhabited by elephants and other formidable 
wild animals; and at the foot of the hill ranges 
there is a very extensive, low, marshy, and un- 
healthy tract’of country called the terriani, Chief 
towns, Goruckpore the'cap., and Azimglur, This 
territory came into the possession of the British 
hy cession from the nabob of Oude, in 1801. 

GOSLAR, a town of the k. of Hanover, distr. 
Hildeshcim, on the Gose, a tributary of the Ocher, 
at the NIE foot of the Harz, 44 m. SE, Hanover, 
near the railway from Hanover to Harzburg. Pop. 
7,619 in 1861, 
















Goslar is one of the most ancient 
towns of Germany, and was, till 1801, a free town 
of the empire; often the residence of the emperor, 
and formerly the seat of the diet, It is walled, 
and has a very antique appearance. Like most 
old towns its interior is gloomy ; and the streets 
narrow, crooked, and dirty. Its greatest curiosity, 
acathedral finishet in 1050, was almost wholly 
pulled down in 1820; little now remaining of it 
except a small chapel, containing an ancient Saxon 
altar, and some other curiosities. Part of a palace, 
builé in the 9th or 10th century, is now used as a 
corn-warehouse.  Goslar is the seat of the mining 
council for the Harz, and of the corn magazines 
for the same district. It has several churches, an 
hospital, gymnasium, several breweries, the beer 
of which enjoys great celebrity; manufactures of 
vitriol, sheet Tead, shot, coy per, and iron wares, 
Most of the inhab, are Lut! herans, and employed 
in the mines of the Rammelsberg, about 1m, from 
the town. 

GOSPORT, a sea-port and market town of 
England, co, Hants, bund. Tichfield, par, Alver- 
stoke, opposite to and separated from Portsmouth 
by the mouth of Portsmouth harbour, 14 m, SE. 
Southampton, and 8 SW. London by London 
and South Western rai wey. Pop, 7,789.in 1861, 
‘fhe town is surrounded by fortifications, which 
appear to be a segment of those of Portsthoutl. 
‘These fortificatious iticlude, not only the town of 
Gosport, but the government establishmant of 
Weovil, separated from the former by enclosed 
fields, Gosport and Weovil together occupy the 
E. extremity of a point of land hetween two inlets 
of Portsmouth harbour; the northern of which is 
called Forton Lake, and the southern, Haslar or 
Alverstoke Lake, he town consists chiefly of 
one broad street, containing many good houses, 
running W. from the shore through its whole 
extent; one or two other streets rauning parallel 
with the former; and several more crossing them 
mostly at right angles. It is in general pretty 
well built and paved, clean, well lighted with gas, 
and well supplied with water. Towards its N. 
Aide, it has a tolerably good sqnare, termed Cold 
Harbour: it has few ‘public buildings worthy of 
remark, The church, a neat and spacious edifice, 
is a curacy of Alverstoke: there are Independent, 
Rom. Catholic, Baptist, and Methodist chapels, an 
academy for ministers of the first-mentioned sect, 
‘several charity schools, some almshouses for poor 
widows, an extensive bridewell, and an assembly- 
room at the principal hotel, A large building was, 
in 1811, erected by shares, in a conspicuous situa- 

tion on the shore, for a market-honse; but. it 
proved a losing speculation, and is no longer 
devoted to that purpose, Its lower part has long 
been shut up; its upper part is at present used 
for the meetings of the Ferry Committce and the 
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Philosophical Society. The town is quite open on 
the side of the harbour; there is a floating bridge, 
propelied by steam, and of large dimensions, for 
the conveyance of goods and passengers to Ports- 
mouth, ~ x 

On the land side, beyond the gatés, is the popn- 
lous suburb of Bingbam-Town, in which is the 
terminus of the London and South-Western rail- 
way, The inhabitants of Gosport are of the same 
description as those of Portsmouth, follow the same 
pursuits, and partake equaliy of the benefits which 
result from the public establishments, In time of 
war, Gosport shares in the commercial activity 
that prevails on the other side of the harbour. 
Some vessels and boats are built, but there are ne 
other manufactures of consequence. ‘There are 2 
fairs annually, but they are of no importance! 

The establishment of Weovil comprises the 
royal brewery and cooperage; storehouses fur 
provisions of all kinds for the navy ; an extensive 
ship-biscuit. manufactory, wrought by machinery; 
and the general victualling department, remove 
thither from Portsmouth in 1827-8. It vommunt- 
cates with the sea by a large basin and canal, 
where ships of large burden take in stores. Newt 
Weovil are some extensive military barracks, N. 
of Forton Lake is Priddy’s Hard, where is a large 
powder magazine, At Forton there was formerly 
a brick edifice of considerabl size, in which many 
French prisoners were detained during the late 
war; but it has been pulled down. On the S, side 
of Haslar Lake stands Haslar Royal Hospital, a 
magnificent asylum for sick and wounded seamen, 
It was commenced in 1746 and finished in 1762, 
It is built of brick, and consists ofa central portion 
570 ft. broad, with two wings, each about 550 ft. 
in length, the whole surrounded by a high wall, 
enclosing an area of nearly a mile in circuit, It 
is capable’ of at once accommodating 2,000 
patients ; and has, besides, apartments for the 
numerous officers connected with it, a neat chapel, 
and a fine museum of natural objects, The anhual 
expenses of Haslar Hospital are estimated at about 
5,000 At Stoke Bay, about 24 m. SW. Gosport, 
a little watering-place has grown up sinee 1825, 
and is rapidly rising into importance, Ggsport is 
a polling-place for the S, division of Iants, 

GOTHA (PRINCIPALITY OF). See Copune- 
Saxe-Gotua, 

Gorn, a town of Central Germany, cap, of the 
above principality, and, conjointly with Coburg, 
the residence of the sovereign prince; the de- | 
clivity of a hill, the summit of which is crowned 
by the palace of Friedenstein, ¢ 





46 m. N. by W. 
Coburg, and 124m. W. by 8. Erfurt, on the rail- 
way from Leipzig to Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Pop, 15,105 in 1861, This is one of the best laid out 
and best built towns of Germany. and is surrounded 
by handsome boulevards, which replace its an- 
cient fortifications, Being situated from 900 to 
1,050 ft. above the level of the sea, its climate is 
cold, the mean temperature of the year not ex- 
ceeding 49° Fahr. The palace, called Frieden- - 
stein, is an imposing building, conspicuous at a 
distance, not unlike Windsor Castle in its situa- 
tion, and surrounded by similar terraces, com- 
manding fine-views. It contains a picture-gallery, 
in which there are some good paintings by Italian 
masters, though the works of the old German and 
Dutch scheols predominate; a collection of copper- 
plate engravings; a library of 150,000 vols.; a 
cabinet of coins; a museum of natural history and: 
the fine arts; and.a Japanese and Chinese mu- 
seum, containing Chinese and Japanese books, 
articles of furniture and weapons, including a part 
of the collection of the eastern traveller, Seetzen, 





The cabinet of coins and medals is both extensive - 


“naked rocks, from 100 to 300 


. brick,—the wide streets, regularly paved, with 
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and complete, and considered one of the finest col- 
lections of the kind in Europe; it comprises 
nearly $0,000 ancient and 52,600 modern coins, 
13.00 impressions in sulphur, a numismatic 
library’ of 6,000 vols, avd 9,000 drawings of 
medals, The town of Gotha has seven churches, 
an arsenal, a gymnasium, with an excellent 
Jibrary, a new ducal gymnasium, orphan and lu- 
natic asylums, a house of correction, an institution 
for the improvement of neglected chiklren, the 
Caroline establishment for poor girls, a teachers’ 
seminary, school of trades, socicty for the en- 
couragement, of arts and trages, and a fire and life 
assurance office, from which policies may be ob- 
tained for any part of Germany. Gotha has a 
large manufactory of porcelain; and produces 
cotton, woollen, and linen fabrics and yarn, sail- 
cloth, leather, tin and lacqucred wares of ail kinds, 
fire engines and buckets, coloured paper and fut- 
niture, and has numerous dyeing-houses. It has 
an active and extensive trade, and, amongst other 
gticles, Gotha sausages. are sent to all parts of 
Germany. A little to the SE, is the observatory 
of Seeberg; and not far from the palace is a 
pleasure-house, with a fine garden and orangery, 
and a dacal park ornamented with statues, The 
foundation of Gotha is attributed to William, 
archbishop of Mayence, in Stil, 

GOTTENBUKG, or GOTHENBURG (Swed. 
Gatehorg), a sea-port city of Sweden, and the se- 
cond in that kingdom, in the W, part of which it 
is situated; at the head of a fiord, near the 

wattegat, which receives the Geta, about 260 m, 
SW. by W. Stockholm, with which it is connected 
by railway, and 157 m. SSE. Christiania. Pop. 
33,504 in 1860, The town stands principally in a 
marshy plain, surrounded by precipitous ridges of 
» high ; but partly 
on the heights:to the W.; being thus divided into 
the Lower and Upper town, ‘The former is inter- 
sected by numerous canals, and has an aqipearaiiee 
very similar to that of the towns in Iolland, 
‘fhe entrance to Gottenburg from the S. is ex- 
tremely fine: the slope of the hill, along which 
the road winds, is covered with houses whose 
shaded gardens spread beautifully up the height 
behind, while in front are long terraces, and 
neatly-clipped harbour walks, all mingling: richly 
among large trees of southern foliage, The city 
is entered by a good bridge, and the lofty flat- 
roofed houses, all built of stone, or of well-stuceacd 








foot-walks,—the deep canals, with which the place 
abounds, displaying rows of trees on either bank— 
all help to keep up the illusion that Gottenburg is 
a southern city, Since 1434 the town has rapidly 
increased; most of the empty spaces inside have 
been built upon, and the rent, of houses has risen 
85 and 40 per cent. Many of the houses in the 
Upper town are erected upon the steepest ridges 
of the rock, rising one above another in situations 
apparently the most perilous and insecure; these, 
however, together with the bold scenery round the 
city, and the harbour thronged jyith vessels and 
boats in front of it, give Gottenburg a very pic-, 
turesque appearance.” It is defended by three 
forts, The suburbs are larger than the town it- 
self, and stretch for a consilerable distance along 
the fiord. The city has several large squares and 
market-places, and some tolerable hotts; there 
are, however, few public edifices or other objects 
worth notice, ‘he principal’ are the exchange, 
the extensive buildings belonging to the E. India 
Company, an hospital, and a magnificent church, 
built since 1812, with stone from Scotland. The 
exchange is handsome, large, and splendid enough 





for a commercial city of the first class, ‘The city 
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has five churches, one being a cathedral, a Mura- 
vian chapel, two orplian asylums, a gymnasium, 
Prince Oscar's school, in which 100 soldiers’ 
children are educated, a free school for the educa- 
tion of 300 poor children, and the board of 200 
do.; with Sunday-schools and many benevolent 
institutions. It has also an arsenal, custom-house, 
2 banks, a theatre, barracks, and docks for ship~ 
building, and is a place of considerable manufac- 
turing activity. Within the last thirty years 3 
Jurge cotton mills and 1 large sail-cloth’ and linen 
manufactory have been built, and are in full 
operation; the machinery was brought principally 
from England and Belgium, There are, also, 
several factories for weaving common printed cot- 
tongoods. In addition to these, there are manufac- 
tures of tobacco, refined sugar, glass, and paper; 
but most, of these are upon a limited scale. ‘There 
is a considerable porter brewery, the produce of 
which is famous throughout the N. of Ew 

The harbour is the most conveniently situated 
for foreign trade in Sweden. It is formed by two 
Isng chains of rocks, and protected at its mouth 
by the fort of Nya-Elfsborg, built at the extreme 
projection of a long rocky island, runving into 
the Cattegat, Inimediately within this fort, 
where the fiord is not half a mile wide, the larger 
vessels trading to the port usually remain, while 
those of smaller burden proceed some distancé 
further, to Klippen, an extensive suburb of Got2 
tenburg, from whenee the inner harbour eom- 
mences, Vessels do not come close to the city, 
but lie in the river or harbour at a short distance 
from the shore, goods being conveyed from and 
to them by lighters that navigate the canals of 
the Lower town. The depth of water in the port 
is 17 ft.; and there is no tide, bar, or shallow, 
A vessel entering the Gétha (fiord) must take @ 
pilot on board, whose duty it is to meet her half 
a league W, of Wingo Beacon. After Stockholm, 
Gottenburg has the most: extensive commerce of 
any town in Sweden, According to an official 
report (from Mr, Gregstrom, British Consul at 
Gottenburg, in Consular Reports, No. XI), the 
total walnc of the exports during the five years, 
from 1855 Wo 1859, was estimated as follows :— 





1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
+ 1859 


‘The same report stated the value of imports a 
follows:— 


ae * 





£ 
1855 6. 41,480,000 
* 18GB. 13750;000 
18ST wk 15820;000 
1858 *, . .-93120,000 
1858... 13800,000 


Tron and steel, the former excelient, the latter 
inferior to that made in England, form the prin- 
cipal articles of export. They are brought from 
the rich mines of Wermeland, distant about 
200 m., being conveyed by the lake Wener, the 
‘Tréthoetta canal, and the Gotha. ‘The next great 
article of export is timber, particnlarly deals? 
which are also furnished by Wermeiaud. The 
other articles of export are linen, sailcloth, tar,’ 
copper, alum, glass, cobalt, manganese, linseed, 
oak bark, bones, jurdper berries, cranberries, and 
rock moss for dyeing. The principal articles of 
import are sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton yarn and. 
twist, sult, indigo. dye-woods, South Sea oil, rice” 
wine, spices, and herrings. Gottenburg used, at 
no distant period, to be one of the principal seats 
of the herring fishery ; but. at present this branch 
of industry has become extinct. It has always 
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been very capricious, the fish alternately swarm- 
ing on, or altogether deserting the coast. Since 
1812 they have entirely disappeared; so that 
Gottenburg, instead of exporting, at present im- 
ports considerable supplies of herrings. 

There belonged to the port, in 1860, exclusive 
of river craft, 145 ships, measuring 43.200 tons 
(Consular Report). ‘The opening of the Gétha 
canal, by which Gottenburg communicates with a 
large part of the interior of Sweden by meaus of 
an extensive system of inland navigation {re- 
spectmg which, see SwEDEN), has exercised a 
material and beneficial influence upon its com- 
mercial destinies, Still more important has been 
‘the construction of a railway to Stockholm, un- 
dertaken at the cost of the government, and 
opened in 1862. The trade with England is ex- 
tensive, and English is generally understood in 
Gottenburg, Steamers run once a week between 
Gottenburg and Hull for eight months of the 

ear; but in winter intercourse takes place only 
by the tedious route of Lubeck and Iamburg. 
Goods may be bonded for any length of time in 
‘the warehonses of the city, on payment of 4 per 
cent, ad valorem, 

Gottenburg is the see of a bishop, the residence 
of a military governor, and the seat of various 
courts of justice, and a chamber of manufactures. 
It has an academy of sciences and literature, in- 
corporated 1775, It was built on its present site 
by Gustaphus Adolphus, in 1611. 

GOTTINGEN, a town of W. Germany, k. 
Hanover, cap, prine. of same name, distr, Hildes- 
heim, on the railway from Lanover to Cassel; 
58 m, 8, Hanover, and 24 m, NE, Cassel. Pop. 
432,516 in 1861, ‘The town is pleasantly situated 
on the banks of the Leine, in a beautiful and 
fertile valley, 512 ft. above the sea, at the foot 
of the mountain of Hainberg. It is divided into 
three parts, the old and new town, and Masch is 
walled round, and has four gates, ‘Ihe ramparts 
are planted with trees, and form a pleasant walk 
for the inhab, Streets broad and well paved; 
but the houses, though old, appear neither vene- 
table nor picturesque. There are three squares, 
the largest being the market-place, with a hand- 
some esplanade and fountain in the centre, three 
Lutheran churches, a Reformed church, and a 
Rom, Cath. chapel. The church of St. John’s 
has two steeples, each 200 ft. high; and St. 
James's is 300 ft. high. The University church 
was opened in 1822. The other chief buildings 
are, the university-hall, finished in 1837; the court 
of justice ; the lying-in hospital; the observatory, 
in the SE, suburb of the town; and the theatre 
of anatomy: of these, the first and last two are 
chaste and elegant structures, A school of in- 
dustry was founded in 1785, The trade of the 
place, independently of the university, is quite 
insignificant; the sale of books, and the manu- 
facture of tobacco-pipes, are the only thriving 
branches, 

The university, founded by George IT. in 1734, 
and chartered in 1736, as the Academia Ceorgia 
Augusta, with an endowment out of the revenues 
of some secularised monastic property, was, down 
to 1881, fully entitled to its appellation, ‘the 
queen of German universities,’ both on account 
of the celebrity of its professors, and the number 
of students flocking thither from all parts of 
Enrope. It is chiefly indebted for its early pros- 
perity to the fostering care of its first curator, 

Baron Muanchausen, the king’s home minister; 
and its subsequent success has been owing to the 
judicious liberality of its sovereigns, who, while 
cautiously watching its progressive efficiency, 
have not changed the direction of their bounty, or 
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+ 
doled out its supplies with a niggard hand. The: 
first course of lectures was begun by Gebauer the 
civilian, in 1734; and in the century since elapsed. 
no less Han 230 professors have given instruction, 
most of them in ev branch, possessing a 
higher degree of talent than those attached to 
any other university in the country: among these 
were Heumann, Mosheim, Schleusner, Michaclis, 
Eichhorn and Ewald, in theology; Gebauer, 
Spangenberg, Wahl, Hugo, and inn, in 
law; Gesner, Heyne, Schlézer, Miller, Grimm, 
and Heeren, in philology and history ; Haller, Blu 
menbach, Langenbeck, Schrider, Baldinger, Con- 
radi, aud QOsiander, in medical science; Gmelin 
and Stromeyer, in chemistry; Zenn, Hoffman, and 
Schrader, in botany. The entire number of ma- 
triculated students during the first century of the 
university’s existence was 39,736; the greatest 
attendance being between 1822 and 1826, when 
the average was 1,481° annually. Since 1831,. 
however, in consequence of the political disturb- 
ances at Gittingen, in which the professors and 
students were implicated, the university has fallen 
into disrepute, and the number of students has 
greatly declined. The oppressive measures of 
king Ernest in 1837, which drove Grimm, Ewald, 
Dahlmann, and other professors, to other universi- 
ties, still further injured it, ‘The gross annual ex~ 
penditure of the university is about 160,000 thalers 
(about 50,0002), nearly half of which goes to 
enrich the library and museum, the rest being di- 
vided among about 32 ordinary professors, whose 
salaries vary from 801. to 3502. year. The pro- 
fessors altogether, including private tutors (pri- 
vatim docentes), are reckoned at ninety. ‘The 
students in Gttingen are not compelled to reside 
within college, nor tied to stated hours of disci- 
pline, nor forced to oaths of orthodoxy ; each stu- 
dent may live in any part of the town he likes, 
take his meals how, when, and where he pleases, 
and even pursue his own course in the choice of 
his academical studies, Their age at entrance 
varies from seventeen to twenty, and they usually 
continue here for four years, the periods of study 
oceupying ten months in each gyear; the winter 
semester lasts from Oct, to March, that in the 
summer from Aprif till the end of Aug. There 
is a preliminary examination for the Hanoverian 
students, called Maturitiéts-priifung, which all 
must pass who wish to serve the atate in the 
Jearned professions, This probation, however, is 
not required of foreigners. ‘The matriculation fee 
is one louis-d’or, or 17s., and this admits to the 
use of the library and to attend lectures, Of the 
Jectures, some are public, and may be attended 
without any additional fee; but the greater num- 
ber are private, the fee being a louis-d’or for each 
semestral course of daily lectures. The medical 
fees are higher. Many of these lectures are de- 
livered in public auditories, especially those of the 
medical faculty; some professors have private 
class-rooms, ‘Che medical and public lectures are 
yery numerously attended : the attendance of the 
rest varies from fifty to twelve. Not less than 
140 courses are delivered by the whole body of 
teachers during each semester, and several have 
two or three courses on different subjects pro- 
ceeding contemporancously. The expenses of 
students greatly depend on their habits, Saalfeld, 
in his edition of ‘ Ptitter’s History of the Uni- 
yersity,’ mentions 360 thalers a year as sufficient 
for respectable maintenance; but this is too low 
a calculation, 400 or 430 thalers (about 902) being, 
it is alleged, the lowest sum that can be spent 
consistently with comfort and convenience for study. 
For the poorer scholars there are 204 Kreitisch- 
stellen, or sizarships (sums paid for board), and a 
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number of scholarships (Stipendien). With re- 
ference to degrees, the university is composed of 
four faculties—divinity, law, medicine, and philo- 
sophy, each of which confers its owa degrees. 
The faculty of divinity confers the degree of li- 
centiate in theology and doctor of divinity ; that 
of law, the degree of doctor of laws; that of me- 
dicine creates doctors of medicine; while the 
philosophical faculty confers the degree of doctor 
of philosophy and ‘master of arts. All these de- 
grees are consequent on disputations and exami- 
nations approved by the deans of the respective 
faculties. These degrées, however, though gene- 
tally pre-requisites, confer of themselves no right 
of practising the learned professions in Hanover. 
‘This is gained by a subsequent government exa- 
mination, ‘The members of these faculties con- 
sist altogether of twenty professors, from whom 
ten are chosen to form the Senatus Academicus. 
"The judicial government of the university, which 
acknowledges no control beyond that of the king 
of Hanover, its rector magnificentissimus, and his 
two curators, who appoint the salaried professors, 
is conducted by the pro-rector, or principal, an 
officer elected each semester by the professors from 
among themselves, who is assisted in his duties 
by two judges, a secretary and recorder, all of 
whom, likewise, are professors. 

‘The chief academic establishments of Gittingen 
arey~1, The library, consisting of 320,000 printed 
books and 5,000 MSS,, adwwirably selected and 
arranged, to which the students have full access, 
with the additional privilege of taking the books 
home; 2. The academical museum (founded in 
1773, and removed to its present depository in 
1798), consisting of fourteen rooms, filled with 
several thousand specimens of ‘zoology, mine- 
talogy, and geology, besides others explanatory 
of the manners and customs of different nations, 
and a curious vollection of models; 3, The ob- 
servatory, first erected in 1751, and removed to its 
present ‘site in 1816, containing an apparatus of 
excellent modern instruments, and every accom- 
modation for astronomical observers; 4. The bo- 
tanic garden, first laid out under Haller’s superin- 
tendence in 1739, but now more than quadrupled 
in extent, and provided since its removal with 
beautiful green-houses, adapted to plants of all 
temperatures, and ponds for aquatic plants; 5. 
The chemical laboratory, constructed by Gmelin, 
and perfected by Stromeyer, who provided it 
with an apparatus for experimental students; 6, 
The schooh of anatomy, first established by Haller 
in 1738, and since 1829 held in a fine building 
containing a spacious theatre and dissecting- 
rooms; 7. Two infirmaries for medical and surgi- 
cal cases, and a lying-in hospital, accommodating 
about 120 pregnant women a year; 8. The 
Spruch-Kollegium, or court of equity, composed 
of a president and several subordinate members 
appointed by government, which serves the double 
purpose of a court of judicial advisers in legal 
questions sent from all parts of Germany, and of 
a, school for the legal students; 9. The Homiletic 
seminary, for the instruction of divinity students 
in preaching and pastoral duties ; .10, ‘The philo- 
logical seminary, founded by Gesner in 1737, and 
under the direction of three professors, which gives 
minute philological instruction to eleven stipen- 
diary students (paid fifty thalers each @rery year), 
and as many more as the director pleases to 
admit, after the requisite examination, The last 
three establishments have been eminently suc- 
cessful in raising up useful and able men in the 
professions to which their instruction leads. 
Nearly connected with the university is the 
Royal Society of Sciences, established by George 
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IL. in 1751, on a plan si Haller, and 
well known to Se ee ay, Tts trans- 
actions are published in Latin, and may be con- 
sidered a repertory of all the original views in 
‘literature and science started in Gottingen by the 
professors of the medical and philosophical fpcul- 
ties. An annual prize of fifty-ducats (241) is 
open to persons of every country for the best 
essay on mathematics, physics, and history alter- 
nately. This society is the patron and rin- 
tendent of the Gittingen Literary Review (Got- 
tingische gelehrte Anzeigen), which, having risen 
to eminence under the editorship of Haller, has 
since been conducted by Heyne, Fichhorn, and 
Heeren. Two 8vo, vols, are published yearly, 
and the work has throughout been distinguished 
not only for exalted talent, but for a tone of mo- 
deration and strict adherence to truth, These 
qualities alone have enabled it to outlive the 
various and important political changes of the 
country, 

GOTTLAND, an island of the Baltic, belong- 
ing to Sweden, in the Lin of the same name, 
lying between lat, 56° 52’ and 27° 56’ N., and 
between 18° 5’ and 19° 8 E,, dist, 60 m, from the 
continent of Sweden. Greatest length 75 m.; 
ditto breadth, 26 m, Area, 1,194 sq.m. Pop. of 
the Lin, sometimes called Wisby Lin, which 
includes the small surrounding islands, 49,575 in 
1860, This island presents the appearance of a 
large plateau, varying from’150 ft. to 200 ft. 
above the sea. Its sides, which in gome places 
gently slope towards the sea, are so steep and 
precipitous in others, as to look like artificial 
walls. The coasts are indented by several bays, 
the largest of which are Kapelhamn on the N,, 
and Slitehamn on the E, The high lands, except 
the barren summits of Thorsburg and Hoburg, 
are generally well wooded. There are several 
small lakes, The rivers are few and inconsider- 
able. In some swamps occur, but of no 

t extent. The geological features of the 
island, though generally calcareous, vary ex- 
tremely, especially in the S,, where occur large 
masses of y sandstone containing mica, 
and susceptible of a high polish, The soil is 
either calcareous or sandy, and would be very 
productive if better cultivated. The chief pro- 
ducts are wheat, barley, oats, turnips, potatoes, 
and hops, which are grown only for home con- 
sumption, ‘The forest trees are large and hand- 
some, and they furnish timber for exportation. 
The only other exports are marble, sandstone, 
and lime, which are sent to Stockholm. The 
rearing of cattle occupies a considerable share of 
the people’s attention. Horses, goats, and sheep 
are reared in large numbers; and the breed of 
sheep has been improved by the introduction of 
Merinos. Game is very plentiful, There are no 
manufactures on the island. The Lin, of which 
Gottland forms a part, is divided into 20 districts ; 
and the sea-port town of Wisby, on the W. side 
of the island, is the capital. 

The epoch of the foundation of Wisby. is un- 
certain; but during the 14th and 15th centuries 
it was a principal factory of the Hanseatic League, 
and attained to considerable wealth and im 
ance. It is famous in the history of maritime 
jurisprudence, for the Code of Sea Laws which 
bears its name, The date of this compilation is 
uncertain, and some of the northern jurists con- 
tend that the Laws of Wisby are older than the 
Rules of Oleron ; but it has been repeatedly shows: 
that there is no foundation for this statement. 
Grotius has spoken of the Laws of Wisby in the 
most laudatory manner. ‘ Que de maritimis ne- 
gotiis; says he, ‘insule Gothlandia habitatoribus 
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placuerunt, tantum in se habent, tum equitatis, tum 
prudentia, ut omnes oceani accola eo, non tanquam 
proprio, sed velut gentium jure utantur” (Prolego- 
mena ad Procopium, p.64.) The text of these 
Jawa, with a translation and an elaborate intro- 
duction and notes, is given in the excellent Col- 
lection des Loix Maritimes of M. Pardessus (i. pp. 
425-502). 

In 1361, Vladimir IIL, king of Denmark, took 
Gottland from the Swedes, 
184, it again became theiy property ; and since 
then has continued in their ps ion, with the 
exception of a short period in 1807, when it was 
occupied by the Russians. 

GOUDA, or TERGOUW, a town of $, Ifolland, 
cap, cant. on the Yssel, at the influx of the 
Goaw, 10, m, NE. Rotterdam, on the railway 
from Rotterdam to Utrecht. Pop. 15,205 i 
1861, Gouda is a neat town, with beautifully 
wooded environs, It is known ouly in England 
by its cheeses and tobacco pipes; but in Halland 
it is famed for its painted windows, chiefly the 
work of the iwo brothers Krabeth, and reckoned 
the finest specimens of their kind in Europe, 
They are the windows of the old church of St. 
John, a large gothic structure, kept in excellent 
repair, aud particularly clean, The windows ate 
31 in number, cach measuring about 30 ft. iu 
Height, with the exception of those of the tran- 
septs, Which are nearly double that altitude, and 
all illuminated with” pictorial representations, in 
colgurs of the most brilliant hues, ‘The subjects 
are either scriptural or allegorical, and are full of 
figures, whose robes in blue, purple, and red, shine 
with extraordinary lustre. The faees are the 
lest part of the execution, the remainder of the 
figures being painted in a stiff and formal style, 
though nevertheléss interesting from their an- 
tiquity. Besides the large windows, there are 
several of a smaller size, chielly blazoned with 
the coats of arms of the old Netherlandish nobility, 
These paintings were mostly executed in the 15th 
and U6th centuries; and amongst others are in- 
troduced portraits of Philip TH. and the Duke of 
Alva, Besides St, John’s (the cathedral) there 
are 4 other churches in Gouda; and it has, also, 
a handsome town-hall, an hospital for men, an 
orphan asylum, and a foundling hospital. A 
Latin school, and a library containing several 
curious MSS., belong to the town, Bh are 
upwards of 120 tobacco manufactories i Gouda, 
sume employing 30 workmen; and numerous 
brick kilns in its neighbourhood, It has manu- 
fuctures of woollen cloth, saileloth, and cordage, 
and large markets for cheese, flax, hemp, corn, 

* timber, and other produce. 

GOUR (probably the Ganga Regia of Ptolemy), 
a ruined city of Hindostan, and the ancient cap, 
of Bengal, distr, Dinagepoor, on the E. side of 
the Ganges, about 50 in. N. by W. Moorshedabad ; 
lat, 24° 53" N,, Jon, its rains extend 
in a direction N » coincident with 
the ancient bed of the Ganges, the main stream 
of which formerly washed its ramparts; at pre- 
sent, however, from a change in the course of the 
river upwards of 200 years ago, no part of the 
ruins is less than 4 m., while other parts are as 
much as 12 m, from the Ganges. ‘The city 
appears, frora the extent of the old embankments, 
which enclosed it on every side, to have been 
10 m, tong, and from 1 to 1m, broad. Beyond 
those boundaries, however, a smaller embankment 
as been carried forward for 7 m. further §., in 
which space are found mosques, taks, and the 
yemains of habitations; and the same indications 
are evident for 2m, to the N, The city and its 
suburbs thus extended in length about 19 m., 
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with an average breadth of about 1} m.; and, 
according to the estimates of both Major Rennell 
and Mr. Creightgn, would appear to have an- 
ciently occupied an area of 30 31 .! ‘The em- 
bankments surrounding the city, some of which 
are faced with bricks, were sufficient to guard it 
from fticods during the inundation, and a good 
defence against hostile attacks : they are mounds 
of earth from 36 to 40 ft, high, and'130 to 200 ft, 
in breadth at their base, with broad ditches on 
their outside, Additional embankments were 
made on the E. side, probably for greater security 
against a large lake in that quarter, which in 
stormy weather dashes with great violence against 
them. Two high brick gateways, in an imposing 
style of architecture, at the N. and §, ends of 
the city, and several others, are still standing, 
and the remains of some that have been de- 
trayed are still traceable. Two grand roads, 
( with carth, and paved with brick, led 
through the city in its whole length, erossing in 
their course various canals and drains,” by means 
of bridges of brick, the ruins of several of which 
remain in some degree of perfection. The whole 
arca of the city is furnished with a maltitude of 
tanks, of varions sizes, and intersected with drains 
and ditches in every direction. On the earth 
thrown up in forming these, which raised the 
ground considerably above its previous level, the 
houses, de. "were built as in the cities and villages 
of Egypt; the excavations supplying good water, 
sufficient for Ty purpose. One of these re- 
servoirs is a mile in length by half a mile broad, 
and there are several others of considerable size, 
All of them are, however, overgrown with reeds 
and swarm with alligators and other reptiles, 
‘Towards the centre of the city is the fort, an in- 
closure rather less than a mile in length by about 4 
am. in breadth, surrounded with an earth rampart, 
40 ft. high, with bastions, and a deep ditch encir- 
cling it, The handsome gate, flunked by two 
towers, forming its N. entrance, is still standing, 
Within this enclosure is part of a brick wall, 
42 ft. high, whieh surrounded a space 700 yards 
long by 300 wide, supposed to have been occupied 
by the palace, Few other remains of that edifice 
exist, and the whole site is so covered with trees 
and brambles, as to render it not only difficult 
but dangerous to explore, from the riumber of 
tigers and other wild beasts that infest it. . 
‘There are scarcely any antiquities of a remote 
date extant at Gour; most of the buildings that 
remain are of Mohammedan origin, erected, indeed, 






























with the materials of the ancient Hindoo edilices. 
‘Toiling through bush and long grass, now cross- 





ing a field that some ryot: has farmed, now wading 
through pools of water, or ferrying across them, 
you make your way from point to point, and find 
only the ruins of seven or eight. mosques, the half- 
broken down walls of a large Moorish fortress, and 
lwo strikingly grand and lofty gates of a citadel 
evidently built by Mohammedans,’ (Sketches of 
India, p. 145.) Of the religious edifices, the finest 
aud largest is the ‘Great Golden Mosque. ‘This 
building, situated N, of the fort, is 170 ft. long, 
by 76 it. broad, and 20 ft. high, exclusive of the 
domes, of which there are 44, rising 10 ft. above 
the roof, (Creighton, Pl. V.) Its walls are 8 ft. 
thick ; it is built of brick, and has been wholly 
cased with’ hornblende, little of which is now re- 
maining. Eleven painted arches open into an 
arena divided by another similar row of arches, and 
20 stone pillars arranged in 2 rows, into 4 aisles, 
each surmounted by 1! domes. This beautiful 
edifice is now going rapidly to decay, not only from 
the effects of wanton dilapidations, but also from 
banian and other trees insinuating their roots be- 
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tweeen the bricks of which it is composed. 
small ‘Golden Mosqne’ is built and 
somewhat. similar style, but has only 5 arches in 
front, and 3 aisles instead of 4. Many of the in- 
ferior mosques are in higher preservation than the 
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first mentioned; their domes are still perfect, and | 


lined within by tiles paint 
colours, and highly glazed done of the smallest 
has a tessellated pavement of great beauty, The 
Nilti Musjeed, ox ‘Painted Mosque.’ is an elegant 
edifice, having its walls cased both inside and out 
with glazed bricks about 8 orl in, square, of dit- 
ferent colours, wrought in different patterns. Its 
interior is a handso apartment, about 36 ft. 
square, the four walls ®losing above, and forming 
amajestic dome from 40 to 40 ft, above the ground, 
and ansupported hy pillar, beam, or rafter, Within 
the fort is the tomb of ILussain Shah, one of the 


ed of the most vivid 


















kings of Gour in the (6th century, a fine manso- | 


Jem, now much dilapidated; aud at a short di 
tance without the citadel is the obelisic_or tow: 
erected by Firoze Shah at the latter end of the 1th 
century.” This structure 
its base, and as much as 17 ft. at the floor of its 
fourth story, 71 ft. high, Its entire original height 
wax probably about 100 ft.: it was surmounted hy 
a cupola, of which Mr. Creighton gives a repre~ 
sentniion, but since his time the dome has com- 
pletely disappeared. 
This city, calle Lakshmanavati (by the Mo- 
hamnedans, Zucknowty), from its last Hingoo 
sovereign Lakshman, taken by the Mo- 
hammedans in 1204, In 1575 it was repaired and 
Demutitied by the emperor Aebar, by whom it w: 
called Jonnatabad (the ahode of parac 3 but in 
156-4, the seat of government of Bengal was re- 
moved to Tanda, alittle higher up the riyer, owing 
to which event, and the desertion of it by the 
Ganges, Gour speedily declined, Tt, however, 
appears to have suffered less from the hand of: 
time than from active demolition. Por centuries 
the materials of its structures were extensively re- 
moved to construct other towns ; Moorshedabad, 
Maldah, Rajamahat, Dacea, &e., are im a great. 
art built of them; and many portions of its fine 
buildings have heen taken away to erect the ¢: 
thedral of Caleutta, and to supply torbstones and 
monuments for the cemeteries of that city, A few 
straggling villages are svattered here and there 
over the site of Gour; but it is now for the most 
part only an uninhabited waste, which strongly 
reminds the spectator of the desolation of Babylon. 
(see Creighton's Ruins of Gour; Reanell's M 
moir; Mod, ‘Pray 
GOZZO, a small island of the Mediterranean, 
contiguous to and dependent on Malta (which see), 
G 
of Belgium, prov, E. Flanders, arrond. Auleuacrde, 
cap. eant., op the Dender, which divides it inte 
the upper and lower town, 21) m, SNE. Ghent, on 
the railway from Ghent to Tournay, Pop, &, 
m i856, The town is led, and has tw 
’ J chapels, a town-hall, convent, prison, hos- 
pital. orphan asylum, college, several schools, and 
manufactures of cotton yarn, lace, linen and wool- 
ln fabries, paper, tobacco, some bleaching, dyeing, 
and tanning establishments, with distilleries, brew- 
cries, and mills for various purposes, Ttwas founded 
and fortified by Count Baldwin de Mous in 1063. 
GRAMPLANS (THE), a celebrated mountain 
chain forming the line of demarcation between the 
Lowlands and Highlands of Scotland, Its limits 
sre not very well defined; but it may be regarded 
commencing on the KF, side of Loch Etive in 
Argyleshire, and as stretching actoss the island, 
till it terminates between Stonchaven and the 
mouth of the Dee on the E. coast, It forms, as 






























































21 ft. in diangeter at; 








AMMON'E (Flemish Gerrardsbergen).2 town | 
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it were, a natural rampart, bounding the entire 
frontier of the Highlands. Its S, aeclivity rises 
from the great valley of Strathmore. The summit 
of the ridge marks the Hne that separates the 
| waters that flow into the Forth, the Tay, and its 
numerous tributaries. and the South Esk, from 
those that finw into the Spean, the Spey, and the 
Dee. With the exception of Ben Nevis, the high- 

t mountains of Scotland are comprised in the 
; Grampian range. ‘The principal summits, begin- 
ning at the W. and proceeding E., are Cruachan 
Ben, at the head of Loch Awe, 3,39 ft. above the 
: level of the sea: Ben Lomond, on the E, side of 
| Loch Lomond, 3,195 ditto; Ben More, at the head 
‘of Glen Lochart, 3,470 (B) ditto; Ben Lawers, on 
the le of Loch Tay, 3,945 ditt hichallion, 
at the £. end of Loch Rannoch, 5,350 ditto, But 
the most elevated part of the Grampian chain Hes 
at the head of the Dee, between Ben Gloe, iv 
imgorm, on the coniines of Aber- 
i Ben Macdhu, the 
i ivinity, is 
ft. high, being only ft. lower than Beis 
is: and the adjomuing mountains of Caimgorm, 
; Cairntonl, and Ben Avon. ively 4,095, 
and 3,967 ft, hi 
he principat branch of 
the S. side of the Dee, gradually declining in 
height till it reaches CGaerloch Hill, near Stone- 
haven; 3,890 ft, high, The coast fram Stonehaven 
to the Dee is high and precipitous, and may be 
considered as the extreme limit of ¢he Grampi: 
on the E. ‘fhe branch of the Grampians to the 
of the Dee is of comparatiy all extent, ter- 
minating at the Duck, above Glenbueket, on the 
Nw and near Tarland, on the S. 

‘Lhe Grampians are, in general, remarkable for 
| their sterility, and the desolate aspect which they 




































































present. Their sides are in some places extremely 
precipitous, exhibiting vast perpendicular ledges 
of rock, Their summits are frequently rounded, 





sometimes nearly flat, entirely covered’ by disin- 
tegrating blocks and stone, together with prit and 
sand, exeept where the granite rocks present the 
} singular appearance of large tabular protruding 
| pinnacles, having their blocks scemingly arranged 
fin regalar strata, 

Of the Grampian passes, the principal are those 
of Aberfoyle, Leni, Glenshie, and Killiecranki 
| The latter, which is the most celebrated, is about 
115 nm, from Dunkeld. Tt is about half am, in 
length, ‘The road is eut out of the side of one of 
the ii nntains; and below it, at the 
foot of ahizh preeipive, in the bottom of the ravine, 
j the river Garry dashes alung over rugged rocks, 
| bit so shaded with trees At 

v. ox i pass, the revolutionary 

iS lefeated iu L689 by the 

IL, under the famous Grahan of 
count Dundee, whe fell in the 
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moment of 





and market town of Eng- 
hun. of Powder, par, of 
Crees, on the Fal, Falmouth, Pop. 751 
in 1831, and 573 in 1861, inconsiderable place 
sent 2 mems, to the IL. of C. from the reign of Ed- 
ward VE, down to 1821, when it was distranchisced 
for gross bribery and corruption. 

GRAN (Hungar. Esztergom, anc, Strigonium), 
a city of Hungary, eap. me name, on the 
| Danube, nearly opposite the mouth of the river 
' Gran, 80 m. ESE. Presburg, and 26 m. NE. by N. 
| Pesth, on the railway from Pesth to Vienna, Reo. 

11,215 in 1857. Gran coasists of the royal free 
! town, the archiepiseopal town occupying the site 

of the former citadel, the adjacent market-towns 
“of St, George and St. Thomas, and several suburbs, 
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Gran was ance the finest city in Hungary, and the | while on the Alpujarras the N. side is scarped and 
residence of its kings, some of whose tombs are j the gentle descent is towards the sea, The Sierra ; 
still to be-seen, It is now the seat of the Prince-| de Gador, in the latter chain, is 6.570 ft. high. 
primate of Hungary, who ranks next to the pala-| From the N. side of the principal chain flows the 
tine, and had formerly the privilege of crowning Xenil, measuring 120 m. to its juncture with the 
the king and of granting letters of nobility, The | Guadalquivir; and farther BE. are the smaller 
superb new cathedral, the palace of the archbishop, | streams, the Guadix and the Barbata, both afiluents 
and the houses of the chapter, occupy a command- | of the same river. ‘The rivers on the $., with the 
ing position, overlooking the town’ and river, on | exception of the Guadaljore and Almeria, are little 
the summit of a high and precipitous rock, on | better than torrents, Yn this mountainous dis~ 
which an old fortress once stood. The cathedral, } trict. are several valleys of considerable extent, 
the most splendid modern building in Hungary, | the largest of which is the Vega of Granada, a 
was-commenced, in 182], by the late archbishop } plam 30 m, long, and 16 m. broad, clevated about 
Rudnay at bis own expense; but, by his death, | 2,000 ft. above the sea, sugounded by mountains, 
was left untinished. It is in the Italian style. sur- | and watered by numerous Gffiuents of the Xenil, 
mounted by a dome, and having a handsome por-| which traverses it in its whole Jength, And essen- 
tico of 38 pillars, The interior is lined with polished | tially contributes to its extraordinary fertility, In 
red marble, and supported by 54 columns. The | the E. of the prov. is another valley—the Hoya 
dome is 82 ft, in diameter. The altar-pieece, by | de Taza—which, though smaller, is extensive, well 
Hess, a Hungarian artist, represents the baptism | watered, and fertile, ‘There are others of more 
of St, Stephen, the first Christian king of Hungary, | contined extent. The temperature, on account of 
a native of Gran, who founded the archbishopric | the varying altitude of the country, is much di- 
in 1001, Under the church is the primate’s burial | versifieg, but the climate is generally healthy, 
yault. The sce of Gran is perhaps the richest | except occasionally on the coast, where the 
in Europe: its actnal revenue is unknown, but | simoom produces fever among the inhabitants. The 
common rumour generally estimates it ut 100,004. | geology of the Granadian mountains is imperfectly 
per annum: though some reduce it, to 80,0002, or | known: the Sierra Nevada is of mica slate, ¢meiss, 
even 60,0004, The Danube is here of great breadth, } and clay slate, the whole overlaid on the 8. side 
but is crossed by a flying bridge, which communi- | by black transition limestone containing sulphuret 
cates with the opposite market-town of Parkany. | of lead, which here, as well as elsewhere in the 
Besides the cathedral it has 2 Rom. Cath, churches, prov., is worked to advantage. The mountains 
a Greek church, and 4 chapels, town-hall, house of | generally are rich in jasper and marbles, especially 
assembly, hospital for poor citizens, a Rom, Ca- | about the city of Granada, where they eclipse most 
thotic gymnasium, female school, and a rood print- | countries in the beauty, transparency, and polish 
ing establisliment, It is the seat of the asscmbly | of the slabs, Precious ‘stones are often found in 
an judicial courts of the county, Its inhab. are} the quarries, The chief mineral springs of the 
partly Magyars and partly Germans, Their chicf| prov. are at Alhama and Almeria, The soil on 
resourees are: derived from trading in wine; but | the hills is caleateous, that on the plains light and 
‘they also manufacture and dye woollen stuffs, At easily tilled, while that on the coast is mandy. The 
the bottom of the rock on which the cathedral | forests produce oaks, cork-trees, chestnuts, and 
stands are some warm mineral baths, firs; and the plains bear the vine, the fig-tree, the 
Gran was several times taken by the Turks, who strawberry-tree, the olive aud mulberry trees, and 
destroyed most of its ancient edifices. It was for | others. T illage, where possible, is pursued accord— 
along period the advanced posts of their armies in | ing to the Moorish plan of irrigatio and occupies 
Europe; but was finally taken from them, in 1683, great attention, ‘The fruits of the S. of Europe— 














by Sobieski and Prince Charles of Lorraine. oranges, citrons, pomegranates, melons—grow here 
GRANADA, a prov. and part of an ancient | in great abundance, mingled With the productions” 


nar. kingdom of Spain, consisting of the SE, part | of the N. Wheat, barley, maize, rice, emp, flax, * 
of Andalusia, between lat, 86° 17" and 38° 22’'N,, | and the sweet potatoe, are raised in large crops; 
and between long, {9 51’ and 3° 53° W.; and| and on the coast of the Mediterranean indigo, 
bounded E. by Murcia; N, and W. by Seville, cotton, coffee, and the sugar-cané are cultivated. 
Cordova, and Jaen; and §, by the Mediterranean, | Mr. Inglis, on the authority of General O'Lowler 
Tts general shape is that of an avute-angled tri- | (manager of a large estate in the Vega of Granada 
angle, whose base faces the E. Its leugth is about | called Soto de Roma, given to the Duke of Wel. 
240 m., and its breadth varying from 25 to 80 m, | lington by the Cortes in 1813), speaks as follows 
Area 9,622 sq. m.; pop, 950,155 in 1846, and | of the usual rotation of crops in the Vega (ii. p. 
1,208,987 in 1857, Granada is at present divided | 183) :-—* After the land has been fully manured, 
into three sub-provinees, namely, Almeria, with a| hemp is put in: and two, or sometimes three, 
pop. of 315,064; Malaga, with 451,406, and Gra- | crops of wheat, according to the nature of the land, 
nada, with 441,917, according to the census of | are taken in the same year; a crop of flax, and a 
1857, The prov. consists chiefly of high land; | crop of Indian com, follow the next year, and 
but three chains may be distinguished—one form- { beans and Indian corn are taken the third year. 
ing the N, boundary of the proy., and connceting | For this last crop the land is half manured, and 
itself eastward with the Sierra Morena; a second | then it is fully manured for the hemp, to begin 
and principal one, traversing the centre of the | the next rotation. The hemp is considered neces- 
prov, (called the Sierra Nevada in the highest | sary to prepare the land for wheat, which other. 
part, and the Sierras de Loxa, de Anteguera, and | wise would come up too strong after the manure. 
de Cazorla, 1. and W. of the culminating point) ; | This is the rotation on land jected to the pro- 
and a third, nearer the shore, calied the Aipujarras, | cess of irrigation.’ As to thé’value of land he 
‘The line of perpetual snow here is at 9,915 ft., and | says :— Ten years ago, land in the Vega of Gra- 
in the principal chain are several summits rising | nada was worth from 50 to 100 dollars per acre: 
above it, the highest of which are the Cerro de | at present, it @oes not average above 16. Wheat . 
Melahacen, 11,660 ft., and the Picardo de Valete, | sold, ten years ago, at three dollars the fanega; 
11,397 ft. ; from the last the Sierra Morena, distant | now it does not average, year by year, more than 
57 m., and the coast of Africa, distant ‘112 m,, | one dollar and a half. Rents are, of course, fallen 
may be erned in clear weather, The slope in | in proportion; and, low as rents are, they are 
the principal chain is more gradual northwards, | difficult to be Tecovered, Upon the lands not ca- 
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pable of being irrigated, the crops are extremely 
precarious; and where a money rent is requii 
it is next to impossible to find a cultivator for the 
land. Asa remedy for this, proprietors of high 
lands are contented to receive a certain proportion 
of the crop, generally a fifth; and upon land sub- 
ject to irrigation, a tenant is willing to pay one- 
fourth of the produce. Land generally, in the Vega 
of Granada, returns 4 per cent., taxes paid; but a 
considerable quantity returns as much as 6 per 
cent. The return from land under tillage is 
greater than from meadow land. The estates be- 
longing to the Duke of Wellington lie in the lower 
part of the Vega, about two leagues from Granada, 
and all the land is dapable of irrigation, His 
grace’s estates return about 15,000 dollars a year; 
his rents are paid in grain; a fixed quantity, not 
a proportion of the crop, a plan beyinning to be 
universally followed by other landholders. The 
duke has 300 tenants; from which it appears that 
very small farms are held in the Vega; for if the 
whole rental be divided by 300, the average rent 
of the possessions will be but 50 dollars each, ‘The 
tenants upon the duke’s estate are thriving; they 
pay no taxes; and these estates are exempt from 
many of the heavy burdens thrown upon Maud. A 
composition of 6 per cent. is accepted from the 
Duke of Wellington in ficu of all demands,’ The 
mountain regious afford good pasture; but grazing 
is less understood here than in most other parts of 
Spain, ‘The horses of Granada are inferior to 
those of Cordova; and sheep, though plentiful, 
have very coarsc wool, ‘The asses are superior to 
most others, both in height and strength, Goats 
are véry numerous, and thrive well. Pigs of a 
black breed are reared in vast numbers in the 
woods near Alhama, The anchovy and the tunny 
fisheries give full employment to the inhabs, of 
the sea-shore. 
Except in the articles of wine and oil, the pro- 
duce of this once fertile prov, does not equal the 
local consumption, Coarse linen and woollen 
cloths, silks, paper, leather, and gunpowder are 
made in small quantities; but no branch of in- 
dustry is thriving. Tts exports, through Malaga 
and Aimeria, chictly consist of wines, oil, dried 
‘fruits, wax, anchovies, and lead ; its imports, of 
hardware and cutlery from England, lace from 
France, and cloths from England and Holland, 
Granada formed a part of the ancient Bectica; 
and on the destruction of the Ibero-African empire, 
it became a new state, founded by Mohammed 
Alhamar, in 1238. It remained in the possession 
of the Moors for 250 years, which comprise the 
season of its prosperity. In 1492, it surrendered to 
Ferdinand the Catholic, being the last provinee 
that opposed his arms, The Moors were, by the 
treaty of peace, to enjoy freedum of religious 
worship; but this condition was soon broken, and 
ultimately they were expelled the prov. 
Granana (an, Lliberis), afamous city of Spain, 
cap. of the above prov. and kingdom, on the N. 
side of the Sierra Nevada, and at the juncture of 
the rivers Darro and Xenil, in a mountainous 
region, not less than 2,240 ft. above the sea, 116 
m. E. by 8. Seville, with which it is connected 
by railway, and 217 m, S. by W. Madrid. Pop. 
61,993 in 1857, The city stands on the edge of a 
fertile and extensi¥e vega or plain, which these 
rivers traverse, on two hills, one of #hich, be- 
tween the rivers, is crowned by the palace of the 
Alhambra and the ‘Torres Bermejas; the other, N, 
of the Darro, by the Albaycin and the Alcazaba, 
It still covers a considerable extent of ground, 
though certainly far less than it must have oceu- 
pied when swarming with half 2 million Moham- 
medans, The appreach to it ou the Malaga side 
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is particularly fine; 2 handsome stone bridge, 
built by the French during the war of indepen- 
dence, spans the Xenil, and immediately beyond 
rise crenated walls, and terraced gardens, domes, 
minarets, and shining steeples, reaching to the base 
of the rock which bears the Alhambra, Every 
thing within the precincts of the city bears the 
marks of Moslem hands: the narrow, crooked, 
and badly-paved streets, and gushing fountains, 
the lofty flat-roofed houses and heavy projecting 
haleoniés, are all quite Oriental; whilst here and 
there the entrance of some old mosque or ruined 
bath bears in its horse-shoe arch the peculiar 
stamp of the morisco. The city contains a cathe- 
dral, a chapel of the Catholic kings, and twenty- 
three parish churches, of which those of San Ge- 
ronimo ard San Juan de Dios are best worth 
seeing. In all of them are to be seen specimens 
of variegated marble, not equalled elsewhere, per- 
haps, except in Italy. The cathedral is a clumsy- 
looking building, 425 ft. long, and 250 ft. broad ; 
the interior is heavy, excessively gaudy, and fitted 
up in the worst possible taste, The high altar, 
flanked by its gilded pillars, is insulated after the 
Roman fashion, under a dome 170 ft. high, and 
the area round its base is conspicuous by reason of 
its light iron railing, and marble pavement, In 
this church is an exquisite Holy Family by Mu- 
tillo. ‘The chapel of the kings, which adjoins the 
cathedral, is of Gothic architecture, ig noted for a 
flat arch of remarkable boldness, which supports 
its roof. Ferdinand and Isabella, and their suc- 
cessors Philip snd Joanna, are buried in front of 
the altar, and their tombs are superbly sculptured, 

‘Swinburne’s Spain, i. 301; Scott, i, 261.) The 

Yarthusian convent, about a mile from town, 
which had till lately great wealth and im- 
mense revenues, has a fine marble altar, and 
some excellent paintings by Murillo and Cano. 
The palace of the Alhambra (al-hamara, the red) 
is, however, the building by which the travellers’ 
attention is chiefly arrested. This irregular mass 
of houses and towers, perched on a very high hill, 
which projects into the plain, and overlooks the 
city, is said to have been erected about 1224. The 
wails of the fortress follow the various sinuosities 
of the cliffs, which bound the plateau on which it 
stands. ‘The chief entrance, which is approached 
through a long avenue of elms and myrtles, in 
one of the towers on the S. front, is called the 
Gate of Judgment; and over it is embossed a key, 
the armorial ensign of the Andalusian Moors. 
The first object seen on entering, in the centre 
of the plateat, is the palace of the emperor Charles 
Y., built by Verregucte. It is a complete square 
of 185 ft., having two orders of pilasters, Doric 
and Tonic, upon a rustic base, the whole measur- 
ing 62 ft. from the higher entablature to the base. 
‘An oblong vestibule leads into the circular court, 
forming the centre of the palace: a colonnade of 
two stories, each supported by thirty-two columns, 
runs round its circumference. This building, re- 
markable for maguificence, elegance, and unity 
of design, was never completed ; the pillars are 
much damaged, and the whole will soon fall to 
the ground. N, of this buildmg, and strongly 
contrasted in appearance, stands the palace of the 
Moorish kings, externally a huge heap of as 
ugly buildings as can well be scen. A plain un- 
omamented door admits to the interior. The first 
place entered is an oblong square, having a deep 
reservoir fur water in the middle, and baths at the 
sides also, with and rows of orange-tregs 
ranged around ; the ceilings and walls being ormma- 
mented with intricate stucco and fretwork painted, 
gilt, and lettered, ‘as in other parts of the building, 
in the most delicate manner, Beyond this is the 
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Court of Lions, an oblong enclosure, 100 ft. by 50 
ft., once paved with white marble, bat now con- 
verted into a garden, and surrounded by a colon- 
nade of about 130 slender white marble pil- 
lars, irregularly placed, and supporting horse-shoe 
arches that run round the place. In the ceutre is 
a fountain, supported by thirteen lions, or rather 
panthers, who disgorge water into a basin of 
lack marble. The arabesque work heré is most 
elaborate. N, of the last-mentioned court is the 
tower of the two sisters, a range of apartments 
having a beautiful ceiling stuccocd in stalac- 
tites, and beautifully gilded, and a large window 
opening to the country; and on the opposite side 
is the Hall of the Abencerrages, where the chiefs 
of that noble race are said to have been mas- 
sacred. The Hall of Ambassadors, however, may 
be truly called the pride of the Alhambra: it is 
a square of 86 ft., and is 60 ft. high to the top of 
the eapola, having a ceiling vaulted in a si 
gularly graceful manner, and inlaid with mos 
of mother of pearl ; its walls, also, being adorned 
with groups of flowers, and’ fishes intermingled 
with arabesques of curious workmanship. Tighly 
finished inside, it has also the advantage of exten- 
sive views over the city, the dark valley of the 
Darro, and some other parts of the palace. ‘he 
ysudens, which abound with orange and lemon 
» pomegranates, and myrtles, lead by a low 





tre 
postern gate to the summer palace of the gene- 
ralife, situated on the steep declivity of the oppo-j 
site hl In the building itself there is nothing | 
particularly worthy of observation ; but the myrtle | 
groves and terraces are agreeable, and from the 
latter there is a charming view over the Alhambra 
and its gardens, Above the palace, near the sum- 
mit of the rock, is a seat cut in the rock, which the | 
Moorish kings are said to have used as a point of + 
observation during the siege of Granada.” In the 
city are several hospitals, the largest heing that 
San Juan de Dios. The university, founded in 
41431, has, on the average from (00 'to 1,000 stu- 
dents, There are six colleges and two acade- 
ties; one for mathematics, the other for design, 
The walks about the city are most beautiful 
onpeelally two wlamedas, oue on the Xenil, above | 
which rise orange groves, cypress alleys, and elus- | 
ters of houses gronped together ; the other on the 
Darro, flowing through a deep romautic ravine, 
whose scenery equals that of Switzerland, 
Granada, many years ago, had extensive fac- 
tories for velvets, silks, and ribands, employing 
2.000 hands, and working up the produce of the 
neighbourhood (aot less than 2,600,009 Tbs, of silk), 
with large paper-mills, and a dourishing oi} trade, 
Bot at present its industry is in a very low state. 
This decline in the manufactures and trade of 
Granada has been ascribed to the emancipation 
of $8, America; cud this, probably, may have ha 
some effect, But they had long previously beet 
in a state of paralysis and decay, occasioned by 
the vicions regulations aud the oppressive and 
injuriqus imposts to which they were subject. 
‘the principal existing business is carried on in 
the market-place, surrounded with small houses 
inhabited by fhe poorer orders, and in a narrow 
crooked street called 4% Tacatin, the little market, 
which in better times was the grea 
‘Towards the centre of the city is a baz: 
Eastern fashion, each stat] being boarded off from 
the rest; but in none of these is there much appa- 
rent activity. 
--The Granadians (called the Gascons of Spain) 
are proud of their city, and boast not a little 
of its antiquities and faded grandeur, reckoning | 
themselves at the same timé most constitutional 
‘citizens, ‘The women are handsome and elegant, | 
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GRANGEMOUTH : 
like the rest of the Andalusians, but are spoiled 
by adopting French costumes. Like the rest of 
their counirywomen, they are fond of theatres, 
masked balls, and the indispensable tertulia. Gra- 
nada is the see of an archbishop, who formerly 
possessed a revenue of above 25,0002 a year, and 
the residence of a captain-general, and is governed 
hy a corregidor and two aicaldes, ‘The Alhambra 
has its separate governor. 

The early history of Granada is hidden in obseu- 
rity, Under the Romans, Ziliberis was a place of 
some importance, being made by them a muni- 
cipal colony entitled Municipinm Florentinum Iili- 
beritanum, The Goths changed the Roman name 
into Eliberi, and allowed the place to fall into 
decay. The present city was founded by the 
Moors in the 10th century, and became a part of 
the kingdom of Cordova. Tn 1236 it was strength- 
ened and augmented, in consequence of being se- 
lected by Mohammed Alhamar as the capitil of 
his new kingdom, The ‘throne continued in the 
family of that prinee till 1492, when, after a year's 
siege, it surrendered to Ferdinand the Catholic, 
Many Moorish families contitiued to reside here 
for a centary and a half after its conquest, and 
contributed to its prosperity and importance. Va- 
rious attempts to convert them to Christianity 
were made subsequently to the conquest of Gra- 
nada; but these having proved, as is alleged, 
totally unsuccessful, the imbecile, priest-ridden 
government of Philip ILL, resolved, at the insti- 
sation of a few bigoted ceclesiastics, to expel the 
Moors froin all parts of Spain, This insane reso- 
lution, by which the kingdom was deprived of a 
large number of its most industrious and valuable 
citizens, was carried into effect in 1609 and 1610, 
under cireumstanees of the greatest barba 
‘This act may be said to have consummated the 
degradation of Spain; and her vicious institutions 
have prevented her recovering, down even to the 
present hour, from the wounds inflicted by the , 
bigotry and stupidity of her rulers. 

GRANADA (NEW). See Conumpta, 

GRANARD, an inland town of Ireland, eo. 
Louglord, pro inster, 13m. W. by N. Long- 
ford. Pop, 2,058 in 1831, and 1,671 in 1861, ‘The 
town consists of one street, and has in it the par. 
church, a Rom. Cath, chapel, a market-house, and 
dispeusary, Adjoining the town is a remarkable 
rath or mount, called the Moat of Granard, which 
commands extensive views of the surrounding 
country. Markets, well supplied with agricultural 
produce, are held on Mondays, and fairs on May 
8 and Oct. 1. Petty sessions on Thursdays, It 
ix a constabulary station. 

GRANGEMOUTIH, a sea-port town of Scotland. 
co, Stirling, par. Falkirk, at the E, extremity of 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, at a point where this 
ine of communication unites with the small river 
Carron, 4m. from the Frith of Forth, 11m. SE. 
Stirling, and 18 W. by N. Edinburgh, on the 
Scottish Central railw: Pop, 1,759 in 1861, 
‘The town is substantially built: public buildings, 
the eustom-house, and a large Presbyterian church, 
in connection with the Kirk of Scotland. Grange- 
mouth has spacious warehouses, commodious quays 
for shipping, and a dry dock, ‘The Carron Iron 
Compagy, distant 2m. inland, has a wharf here 
for its véssels, varying from 45 to 20 in number. 
The placg-may, indeed, be regarded aa the empo- 
riutn of the trade, not only of Carron, Faikirk, 
and other places in its vicinity, but of Stirling- 
shire, as it possesses the best harbour in the 



















































‘county, though no vessels drawing above 12 ft. 


water can with ease or safety approach it. The 
chief exports are iron goods, grain, and wool ; but 
the manufacturers of Stirling and St. Ninians, 


, GRANTHAM i 
; also, send their goods by land carriage to be ex- 
at Gi hd The chief article. of 
foreign import is timber; and ship-building is car- 
tied on to a considerable extent, Timber imported 
for Stirling, and even sometimes for Leith, is 
landed here, and conveyed to its final destination 
by means of rafts, The custom-house of Grange- 
mouth, established in 1810, includes the subsidi- 
ary port of Alloa, on the opposite side of the Forth. 
Gross customs’ duties received, 27,4691. in 1859; 
10,5122, in 1861; and 15,3412. in 1863. 

Grangemouth was founded in 1771, in connec- 
tion with the Forth and Clyde canal, and has 
long superseded Airth, which had previously heen 
the chief sea-port of Stirlingshire. The inhabit- 
ants are all employed in connection with the trade 
of the place or the canal, except.a few who engage 
in fishing. Kinnaird House, the seat of the late 
Mr. Bruce, the celebrated Abyssinian traveller, is 
in the ntighbourhood, aud Kerse House, an ele- 
gantseat of the Earl of Zetland, is within 4 m. of 
Grangemouth, 

‘GRANTHAM, a pari. bor. market town, and 
par, of England, co, Lincoln, soke Grantham, on 
the Witham, 98 m. N. by W. London by road, and 
1054 m. by Great Northern railway. Pop. o! 
tounic, bor, 4,954 and of parl. bor. 11,121 in 1861, 
The town, consisting chiefly of four streets, is neat, 
clean, and well lighted, but not remarkable for its 
buildings, and is wholly sttuated on the W. bank 
of the river, An increase of buildings has taken 
place and is still going on, principally in the Spit- 
tlegate end of the town, The church, a fine spe- 
cimen of the Gothic atyle of the 13th century, has 
an elegant spire 270 ft. high, and in the interior 
an cleborately carved font, and some splendid 
monuments: in the vestry is a public library, left 
by Dr. Newcombe, master of St. John’s Coll., 

bridge. The living, a vicarage, is divided, 
and is in the gift of two prebends of Salisbury 
Cathedral, The guildhall was rebuilt in 1787, 
with the addition of a spacious assembly-room. 
The grammar-school, at which Sir Feaac Newton 
‘was partly educated, was founded and endowed by 
Henry VIII. and his son Edward VI., out of the 
pale of a monastery of grey friars in the town, 

intham is not a manufacturing town; but it is 
said to be flourishing, and its trade to be increas- 
ing. The principal trade is that of malting, which 
is carried on to agreat extent, There is a canal, 
uniting the town with the Trent, by means of 
which an extensive export of corn and other agri- 
cultural produce takes place, and an import, prin- 
cipally of coal, with which the neighbouring towns 
toa considerable distance are supplied. 

The bor., which was formerly ruled by 2 alder- 
men, 13 com, burgesses, aud ‘12 second burgesses. 
according to a charter granted in the 7th of 
Charles L., is now-under 4 aldermen and 12 bur- 
gesses, Grantham has returned 2 mem. to the H. 
of C. since the 7th of Edward IV. Previously to 
the Reform Act, the parl. bor. was identical with 
the old bor.; the, right of voting was vested in 
freemen not receiving alms, and the average num- 
ber of electors for 30 years before 1831, was 864. 
‘The Boundary Act extended the limits of the parl. 
bor., so a3 to make it include the whole par, . Re- 
gistered electors, 739 in 1865, of whom 1 e- 
men. Markets on Saturday, and fairs fot sheep 
and cattle, 5th Monday in Lent, Ascension Day, 
July 10, Oct. 26, and Dee, 17, 

Grantham is situated on the old Roman road 
called Ermine Street, and was a strong Roman 
station, At the time of the. Norman survey it 
was a royaldemesne. It was first incorporated by 
Edward IV, in 1463, and received, in addition, 12 
charters of later date. : 
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GRASSE - mm 
GRANVILLE (an. Grannonum), a fortified sea- 
post, fown of France, dép, Manche, cap. cant., 
uilt on and adjoining to a steep x, on~ 
tory projecting into the English 30 m. 
SW. St. Lo, and 46 WSW. Caen, with which it 
is connected by railway. Pop, 17,180 in 1861. 
Granville is the only fortified town on the coast 
between Cherbourg and St. Malo; it is encircled 
by strong wall, which shut the citadel off from a 
suburb on the E. and SE.; and though irregularly 
laid out with precipitous and narrow streets, con~ 
tains many venerable edifices, among which is a 
Gothic par. church. It has an hospital, and some 
od baths, The port, on the S. side of the town, 
isspacious and secure, being defended W. and SW. 
by alarge and handsome granite pier, which cost 
2,500,000 francs. The harbour is partially dry at 
low water. There is regular steam communica- 
tion between Granville and St. Helier, Jersey, 30 
m, distant. Granville is the seat of a tribunal of 
commerce, and of a school of navigation; and the 
residence of a commi: of marine, Its chief 
trade is in the cod and oyster fisheries. The latter 
of these employ about 800 hands, in 90 boats, of 
about 12 tons each. In the cod-fisheries of New- 


f | foundland about 70 vessels, of 100 to 350 tonsa 


each, are employed, with about 8,000 men; be- 
ides which, about 15 vessels are en; in sup- 
plying the French colonies with salt fish. Thirteen 
vessels are employed in trading with the E, and 
W, Indies, of the burden of 4,100 tons, About 83 
smaller vessels are employed in the coasting and 
channel island trade, The total burden of the 
shipping of this port amounts to 22,000 tons. 
Eggsare largely exported from Granville to Lon- 
don, Granville was bombarded and burned by 
the English in 1695; and was partly destroyed by 
the Vendéan troops in 1793. 

GRASSE, a town of France, dép. Var. cap. ar- 
rond., on the 8S, declivity of a hill facing the Medi- 
terranean, from which it is about 7 m, distant, and 
23 m. NE. Dragui Pop. 12,015 in 1861. 
The situation of Grasse is highly pic! jue; 
from the S, itrises in successive terraces of white 
honses, having at its summit the principal church, 
and a large Gothic tower, the only remnant of the 
wails by which it was surrounded in the middle 
ages, It commands extensive and beautiful pros- 

ects, and enjoys a healthy climate; though the 

eat in summer is oF ive. The buildings of 
the town are generally good: but the streets are 
steep, narrow, crooked, and dirty: it has, however, 
a large open market-place, clean, and surrounded 
by good shops; and at its W. extremity is a fine 
public promenade, The town is extremely well- 
farnished with water by arivulet which rises above 
it; and which supplies not only the public foun- 
tains, and two considerable reservoirs, but turns 
many mills, and supplies various factories, The 
principal church is a large, but low heavy Gothie 
building; it has a curious crypt cut out of the 
rock, a marble altar, and some good paintings, 
There are 3 hospitals, in the chapel of one of 
which are 3 paintings by Rubens; a town hall, 
exchange, theatre, communal college, public li- 
brary with 5,000 vols. and gallery of paintings. 
Some Roman antiquities exist here; particularly 
a small edifice about 30 ft. in diameter, formerly 
used asa chapel, but supposed to have been origin- 
ally a temple of Jupiter. Grasse is the seat of a 
sub-prefecture, and of tribunals of original juris- 
diction and commerce. It is noted for its manu- 
factures of perfumery, and has a large trade im 
that article, which dates from about the middle of 
the last century. Great quantities of orange- 
flower water and nees of various kind are dis- 











tilled; and extensive purchases of Italian per- 
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fumery are made by the inhabitants, who also buy 
up the flowers of the principality of Monaco, and 
the dép. of Nice, and the oil of their own arron- 
dissemept. Ini the latter article, aa well as fruits, 
Grasse has an active trade; it has also manufac- 
tures of coarse woollen stuffs, organzined silk, 
linen, thread, leather, soap, liqueurs, and brandy. | 
Fine marble and alabaster are found in its -neig 
bourhoed. The present town is said to have o1 
ginated in 583, from a colony of Sardinian Jews, 
who had embraced Christianity. In the succeed 
ing ages, the adjacent, coasts being frequently 
ravaged by the Saracens, Grasse received great 
accessions to its population in emigrants from 
Frejas and Antibes. 
GRATZ (Slay. Niemetzhi Gradetz, ‘the moun- 
tain fortress of Niemezki’), a city of the Austrian 
empire, cap. Styria, near the centre of which it is 
situated, on both sides the Mur, a tributary of the 
Drave, 82 19, NE, Laybach, 88m, NNW. Agram, 
WW. Vienna, railway from 
ste. Pop, in 1861, Gritz 
is, next to Vieuna, Prague, and Trieste, the largest, 
most populous, and most important city of the 
German portion of the Austrian empire. It stands 
in the N. part of an oblong plain, aud consists of 
the city proper on the E. bank of the Mur; and 
four extensive suburbs, the Murstadt on the W. 
bank of the river, connected with the opposite side 
by two bridges, and- three others. The ancient 
fortifications were finally levelled by the French 
in 1809. «A great bluff lump of rock, which rises 
to the height of 800 ft, at the N. extremity of, or 
rather within, the city itself, and whereon once 
stood the citadel, serves now only as an occasional 
promenade for the inhabitants, thence to survey 
the singular beauty of the swrounding scenery. 
After Salsburg and Innsbruck, Gritz boasts of a 
more picturesque situation than any other city in 
the Austrian dominions. All around its plain, 
through which the Mur, a large and rapid river, 
flows amidst ficlds of corn and rural hamlets, rises 
an amphitheatre of hills, none very high, but 
finely tversifed in form, green, and wooded ; and 
heyond these again are beheld, towards the N. and 
W.. the lofty. mountain masses of Upper Styria 
and Carinthia, rising in ragged grandeur, aud for 
the greater portion of the year covered with snow. ; 
Gritz, with its suburbs, is about 14 German, or 
neatly 7 English m. in cite.; but the city itself 
forms but.a very small part of the whole, being 
only. 520 fathoms in length by 420 in breadth, and 
containing about 30 streets and open spaces, with 
little more than 400 houses, ‘The interior is like 
that of most ancieut towns, The streets are genc- 
rally narrow and dark, opening occasionally intg 
large irregular ‘Places,’ ‘The shops are tolerable; 
the houses of the higher classes, all of stone, sre 
spacious and gloomy; and such is the character 
also of the churches; many of which are highly | 
decorated within, ‘Che inner city, like that of 
Vienna, is surrounded by high ‘ramparts, now 
of no use as fortifications, and is entered by si 
gates, The ramparts, together with the gt 
esplanade beyond them, form the favourite v 
of the inhabitants, The esplanade is planted w: 
chestnut trees, and is well kept. ‘The city and its 
suburbs generally are tolerably well built, and 
contain many good private, as well as some fine 
public, edifices; but the thoroughfares, especially 
in the inner town, are mostly ill-paved and ill- 
drained, 
— (iriitz has twenty-three churches and chapels, 
besides seven monasteries, The cathedral, or 
church of St. Aigidi, a Gothic cdifice built in 
1456, contains many handsome marble monu- 







































































ments, Near it isa chapel in the Italian style. | 
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containing the mausoleum of Ferdinand IT., a na- 
tive of Gratz, ite this edifice is the Con- 
victe, the largest building in Gritz, formerly a 
Jesuits’ college, now a public school belonging to 
the university. The latter institution, founded 
by Charles Francis, duke ef Styria, in 1586, was 
closed by Joseph II, and reopened by the emperor 
Francis in 1827, It is one of the second order, 
haying faculties of theology, law, and philosophy. 
Tn medicine lectures are given, but no degrees are 
conferred. The library, according to Turnball, 
comprises about 60,000 vols., 2,000 MSS., and se- 
veral literary curiosities, It is kept partly in some 
smaller rooms, but principally in a lofty, spacions, 
and elegant saloon, which, at the period when the 
university was under the direction of the Jesuits, 
was not unfrequently used as a theatre, for the 
performance of ‘Mysterics,’ The ordinary stu- 
dents attending the university exceed 800. The 
Burg, or ancient palace of the Styrian dukes, now 
the residence of the governor; the par. church, 
with the highest tower in the town, and an altar- 
piece by Tintorctto; the Landhaus, a very ancient 
edifice, in which the estates or parl. of Styria 
meet, and in which the ducal hat of Styria is pre- 
served; the new ¢ouncil-house, built in 1807; the 
theatre, and the palaces of various noblemen, are 
the other principal buildings. One wing of the 
Landhaus is called the ‘ arsenal,’ and is filled with 
many thousand suits of rusty armour. 

But the pride of Griitz and of Styria is the 
Johanneum, one of the most valuable establish- 
ments of the kind in Europe, It owes its origin 
to the late archduke John, whence its name; by 
whom it was founded in 1811, and who presented 
to it the whole of his extensive collections in art 
and science. Its object is the encouragement of 
the arts and manufactures of Styria, by means of 
collections, lectures, and a public library. The 
mouscum of natural history occupies thirteen rooms, 
some very spacious, The departments of mine- 
ralogy and zoology have very complete collections 
of the minerals and animais of Styria, and the 
botanical department contains a hortus siccus of 
more than 15,0 plants. There are collections of 
the manufactured articles of Styria, aud of the 
agricultural and mechanical implements used in 
the duchy ; besides which, are specimens or mo- 
dels of the principal instraments and machines 
of all kinds adopted for similar purposes in foreign 
countries, One toom is devoted to antiquities, 
comprising many Roman, Styrian, and other coins, 
and Persian, Babylonian, and other antiquities. 
Near this room is a firc-proof apartment for the 
custody of records, containing, among other docu- 
ments, several charters of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, especially one of 878 by the emperor 
Carloman, An extensive botanic garden is now 
attached to the building. The salaries of the 
eminent professors, who give lectures on mi- 
neralogy, geology, botany, chemistry, agricul- 
ture, and the useful arts, are defrayed by the 
Stande, or provincial parlment, the students at- 











| tending gratis, ‘The libraty, which is open to the 


public at large, comprises the best standard works 
of all countrics, There is another reading-room 
and library attached to the Johanrteum, to which 
strangers are admitted gratuitously, and natives 
on payment of about 2s, 6d, a month. It receives 
newspapgrs and periodical publications from all 
parts of Germany, Italy, France, and Great Bri- 
tain; in all, more than a hundred journals, _ 


Besides: ‘the foregoing educational establish- 


ments, Gritz has a gymnasium, episcopal academy, 
military school, « school for teachers, female semi- 
naries, a school kept by Ursuline nuns, schools of 
music, dancing, oratory, the fine arts, aud many 
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_ belonging to some of the monastic establishments, 


- huilt of brick, in 1730; a town-hall and market~ 
» place, handsomely built, but pent up amid mean 


- Lutheran church, two superior schools, a teachers’ 


theatre, A battery lies to the FE. of the town, 


re 
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Sunday schools, ‘and others for the instruction of 
the poor. ‘There are five convents and two monas- 
teries. The splendid abbey, built by Ferdinand 
TL. for the Capuchin monks, and intended to com- 
memorate the fact of his burning 20,000 Protestant 
bibles by the hands of the common hangman, was 
converted by Joseph IE. to the purpose of a mad- 
house. Griitz has six hospitals, besides others 


afoundling hospital, orphan and deaf and dumb 
asylums, and various ather benevolent institutions; 
aprovincial gaol, workhouse, some military maga~ 
zines, a socicty for the furtherance of agriculture, 
other learned associations, and several collections 
of paintings. It is the seat of the highest civil 
authorities for the duchy of Styria; of the mili- 
tary commandant for Styria, IHyria, and the Tyrol; 
the prov, parl. of the duchy; the council for the 
circle of Griitz ; and the, residence of the prince- 
bishop of Seckau, Its principal manufactures are 
cotton, silk, and woollen fabrics, leather, iron wire, 
nails, and other metallic goods; it has, however, 
others of starch, hats, rosoglio, paper, and earthen- 
ware, Its trade in timber, iron, clover-seed, and 
the other products of Styria, with Hungary, 
Croatia, Transylvania, and Turkey, is considera 
ble; and it has a large share of the transit trade 
between Vienna and Trieste. It has two large! 
fairs yearly, The Mur, though it often greatly | 
injures the city dnd its vicinity by its inandations, 
renders the latter very fertile, Gratz is well sup- 
plied with all kinds of provisions, and is one of 
the cheapest towns in the Anstrian dominions: 
many of its inhabitants are retired officers of the 
army, and persons of rank but with limited means, ; 
As early as the ninth century, Griitz was a town of 
some consideration; in 1127 it became the resi- 
dence of the dukes of Styria. It was taken by the 
French in 1809, after a siege of seven days, After 
the revolution of 1830, it was for a while the resi- 
dence of Charles X., and the exiled royal family 
of Krance, 

GRAUDENZ (Slav. Grudziadz), a town of the 
Kingd, and prov. Prussia, gov. Marienwerder, cap, 
circ. same name, on the Vistula, which is here 
crossed by a bridyve of boats; 60 m. S. by E.! 
Dantzic, near the railway from Dantzic to Berlin, 
Pop, 12,784 in 1861, exclusive of a garrison of 
2,669, The town is walled, and farther defended 
by a strong fortress erected on the Vistula in 1776, 
Jt has three suburbs, five Rom, Cath. churches, « 


seminary, house of correction for W, Prussia, with 
which an establishment for the treatment of ju- 
venile felons is connected, circle council, board of 
taxation, judicial court of the first class for the 
district and town, and manufactures of tobacco ; 
and carriages, with extensive breweries, and some 
trade in corn and woollen cloth. 
GRAVESEND, a bor., market-town, sea-port, 
and par, of England, co, Kent, hund. Tolting- 
trough, on the S, bank of the Thames, 20 m, I. 
by §. London by road, and 24 m. by North Kent 
railway. Pop. of par, 7,885, and of munic. bor. 
18,782 in 1861, That part of the town which 
adjourns the river has steep, narrow, inconvenient, 
ditty-looking streets; but the upper and more 
recent part is built in better taste, with wide 
streeta, neat and cheerful residences, and pretty 
gardens. The principal edifices are the olgchurch, 


and dirty houses; a custom-house, and a small 
nearly facing Tilbury Fort, on the Essex shore, 


‘Iwo or three hotels are amongst the handsomest 
Uuildings in the place. W, of the town, on the 
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Tiver bank, are some baths, beautifully as well as 
commodjously constructed, and forming a highly 
ornamental feature from the water. The pier, 
which is of iron, is a modern erection, built by the, 
corporation, and bringing in a large income by the 
tolls levied on the visitors and others landing there. 
Another pier, or jetty of wood, has been erected 
300 yards E. of the former, by parties opposed in 
interest to the corporation: both are extensive 
proprietors of steam-boats plying between London, 
and this place, Nearly 3 m. 8. of the river is a 
suburb, called Windmill Hill, with tea-gardens 
and archery grounds: from the summit is a fine 
view of the river and surrounding parts of Kent. 
‘The village of Milton is chiefly known by its 
picturesque church, nearly 1 m. E. from the town. 
Northfleet, lying 14 m. W. is a favourite place of 
resort for those who dislike the bustle of Graves- 
end. The fixed pop. consists principally of ship- 
carpenters, bargemen, watermten, and people em- 
ployed in the chalk-works, . 

Gravesend some years ago placed its main 
dependence on the trade brought to it by ships 
wanting supplies of various kinds, and by captains 
and passengers passing through and staying in the 
town: since the establishment of steam-boats, © 
however, and the erection of the pier, it has been 
rapidly “inereasing in size and importance, the 
cheap and speedy communication having rendered 
it a place much resorted to in summer by the 
middle classes, many of which have houses here. 
to which they come daily er weekly at the close of 
business,- The crowds of visitors on Sunday, in 
fine weather, are very great, Much of the land 
about the town is occupied by market-gardeners, 
who raise vegetables for the London market. 

Gravesend, which was incorporated with Milton 
in the reign of Elizabeth, was, before the Mun. 
Reform Act, under the local jurisdiction of a mayor, 
12 jurats, and 24 common councilmen, with a 
recorder, and other officers, By that act the bor. 
was'enlarged, by the addition of a part of North- 
fleet parish, and divided into two wards, governed 
by six aldermen (one of whom is mayor) and- 18 
counsellors. It is one of the polling places for W. 
Kent. Markets, Wednesdays and Saturdays, Fairs, 
May 4 and Oct, 24, 

The town is called Grevesham in Domesday 
Book, and its later name was Greves-end, supposed 
to be derived from the Saxon gerefa, or German 
greve, ruler, and ende, boundary, because the town 
was the lint of the ancient portreve’s authority. 
The high bailiff was called the portreve in the 
14th century. In the time of Richard II. the tawn 
was burnt by the French, and many of the inhab, 
carried into captivity. In the same reign the 
watermen of Gravesend obtained the exclusive 
right of conveying passengers to London, which 
right is still acknowledged, by a yearly compensa- 
tiou from the steam-packet cam Thetown 
was first defended towards the river in the reign 
of Henry VILL, when Tilbury Fort was erected. 

GRAVINA, a town of Southern Italy, prov. 
Bari, on a river of the same name, 334 m, SW. 
Bari. Pop, 10,860 in 1862. The town isa bishop's 
see, has a cathedral, and eight other churches, 
several convents, and a college. Two large fairs 
are held annually. It was formerly a place of some 
strength, having been unsuccessfully besieged by 
the Saracens in 975, 

GRAY, a town of France, dép, Haute-Saéne, 
eap. arrond., on the declivity of a hill on the Sadne, 
28 m. SW. Vesoul on the railway from Vesoul te 
Déle. Pop, 7,051, in 1861. The town haa a fine 
quay, and a handsome bridge across the Saéne; 
but its streets are narrow, crooked, and'steep. It 
is well furnished with public fountains; has an 
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ancient residence of the dukes of Burgundy, cavalry 
barracks, a town-hall, built in 1568, an exchange, 
par. church, communal college, public library, with 
4.000 vols., and a remarkable water-miil serving 
various purposes. Gray hasan extensive trade, 
being an entrepdt for. the produce of the S. des- 
tined for the E. of France, It has 4 large annual 
fairs. . 

GREECE, a modern kingdom of Europe, and 
the most celebrated state of antiquity. In its 
Hourishing period Greece comprised the S. portion 
of the great KE. peninsula of Europe, and extended 
N, to about lat. 429, including Thessaly, and a part 
of modern Albania, with the Ionian Islands, Crete, 
and the islands of the Archipelago, ‘ Hee cuncta 
Gracia, que fama, que gloria, que doctrina, que 
plurimis artibus, qua etiam imperio et bellicd laude 
Soruit, parvum quemdam locum Europe tenet, sem- 
"perque tenuit! (Cicero pro Flacco, § 27.) This 
famous region was originally called Hellas (EAAas), 
and received the name of Greece from Gracus, a 
‘Thessalian prince, (Plin, Hist, Nat., lib. iv. § 7.) 
The modern kingdom of Greece, though less ex- 
tensive than the country anciently so called, com- 

rises the territories of all the most celebrated and 
interesting of the Grecian states, It includes that 
portion of the continent S, of the gulfs of Arta and 

oto, and an imaginary line drawn between them 
nearly due E. and W., with the islands of Eubcea, 
the Cyclades, and the N, and W. Sporades. These 
dominions lie between lat. 36° 16’ and 39° 34’ N., 
and long, 20° 42’ 30” and 26° 28’ E.; the conti- 
nental portion having N. the Turkish pachalics of 
Trikhala (Thessaly), and Albania (Epirus), and 
being surrounded every where else by the Medi- 
terranean, denominated on the W, the Ionian Sea; 
and on the E. the Aigean or Levant, Total area 
of the kingdom, including the Ionian Islands, 19,340 
sq. m.; pop. of the kingdom, 1,096,810 in 1861, 
and of the Ionian Islands—annexed in 1864— 
282,426 in 1860. 

Population.—Continental Greece is naturally di- 
vided into two principal portions: the northern, or 
Hellas, comprising what has been called E, and 
W. Greece; and the southern, comprising the 
Morea, an, Peloponnesus. The political division 
is—Greece is divided into ten provinces, or nomar- 
chies—subdivided into eparchies—with the follow- 
ing population, according to the census of 1854 
and that of 1861 :— 





Population 
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} 
Attica and Bootia . i 116,024 
jEnboa. . . 2 + 65,297 | 72,368 
|Phthiotis. . . . 2} 81,650 > 102291 
Acarnania and Etolia| 99,649, 109,392 
| Argolis and Corinth .] 105,248 138,249 
| Achaia and Elis 316,941 | 113,719 

‘Arcadia 420,872 | 96,546 | 
Messenia 98,805 | 117,181 
Laconia 87,801 | 112,910 
Gyclades . . . . .| 108621 | 118180 

tee oe ee 

Total . . + 998,122 | | 





‘The decennial increase of population in some of 
the provinces, and the decrease in others, point to 
a continual migration of the inhabitants, caused 
chiefly. by the unsettled state of landed property. 
Thus the mountainous province of Arcadia is gra- 
dually getting depopulated, by emigration seaward 
into Laconia and Argolis. The same movement 
is taking place in many districts of the Tonian 
Islands, Of the 1,096,810 inhabitants of conti- 
nental Greece, registered at the census of 1861, 
there were 567,834 males aud 529,476 females, It 
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is a curious fact that the 
habitants should exceed in 


ber 
Greece the 


of male ins * 
females, ‘ 


; 


while the reverse occurs in all other European - 


countries. 

Physical Geography.— Greece possesses, in a high 
degree, those geographical features which distin- 
guish Europe at large, No country is more re- 
markablé for the irregularity of its sl its shores, 
and its surface. Its N. portion, Hel stretches 
WNW. to ESE. for about 200'm,, gradually de- 
creasing in breadth from Acarnania to Cape Co- 
Jonna in Attica, Its S. portion, the Morea, is a 
peninsula, said to derive its modern name froni 
its supposed resemblance to a mulberry leaf. Its 
actual shape, however, is more like that of a vine 
leaf; it is united NE. to Hellas by the Isthmus of 
Corinth. The greatest length of the Morea, N. to 
§., is about 140 m.; its breadth varies from 60 to 
135 m.: it comprises about half the area of the 
newly erected kingdom. 

The surface of Greece is throughout mountain- 
ous, and scarcely any room is left for plains. Such 
of the latter as exist are principally along the sea- 
shore, or near the mouths of rivers, or else are mere 
basins, once forming the beds of mountain lakes, 
enclosed on all sides by mountains, or communi- 
cating with each other only by deep and narrow 
gorges, Such are the plains of Mantineia, Or- 
chomenos, Stymphalus, Topolias, and Copais. The 
most extensive tracts of plain country are in W. 
Hellas, and on the NW. and N. shores of the 
Morea, These are also the most productive parts 
of the country; but other very fertile, though 
small, plains are scattered through the E. of Greece, 
as those of Beeotia, E. Phocis, Marathon, and many 
others, which are still, as anciently, the granaries 
of the country, The most flourishing cities of an- 
tiquity, as Athens, Eleusis, Megara, Corinth, Argos, 
Sparta, and Thebes, were situated in the midat or 
on the borders of these plains; and others, ag Tri- 
polizza, Leondari, Mistra, Gastouni, Patras, Mi 
solonghi, Zeitoun, and Livadia, which, in modern. 
times, have ranked oanonget the principal towns 
in Greece, have been similarly located. 

The Mountains belong to the Alpine system, 
being a continuation of the Julian Alps, 0 re- 
markable in their whole extent for their numerous 
grottoes and caverns, The principal chain—that 
of Pindus—runs NW. to SE. through the centre 
of ‘Hellas, as far as the Isthmus of Corinth, On 
entering Greece, the Pindus chain is Supposed to 
be nearly 7,700 ft. in height. It sends off of its 
W. side some ranges through Acarnania and 
4tolia, and the range of Mount Zagora or Heli- 
con in Beotia; but its offsets on this side are of 
very inferior height. The mountains of Acarnania 
in general are estimated at only about 1,900 ft, in 
height; and Mount Paleo Vouna, the summit of 
Helicon, has only 5,738 ft. of elevation, On the 
E. side the branches of Pindus are more lofty ; 
Mount Guiona, the highest point in Greece, and 
near its N. boundary, is 8,239 ft. high; and Kata- 
bothra (Gita), 7.061 ft. ,The celebrated Mount 
Parnassus is a part of the central mountain chain: 
its principal summit, Liakoura, is 8,068 ft, in 
height. Mount Elatea (Citheron) is 4,629 ft.; and 
in Attica, Parnes 4,636, Pentelicus 3,642, and 
Hymettus (Trelo-vount) 3,370 ft. high, A moun- 
tain chain runs through Eubeea in its whole I 
nearly parallel to that of Pindus; its highest point, 
Mount Delphi (Dirphossus), near its centre, reaches 
the elevation of 5,725 ft. A chain passes through 
the isthmus, and nearly through the Morea E. 
W., giving off lateral branches, which reach quite 
to the extremities of the four S. promontories of 
the peninsula. The culminating point in this part 
of Greece is Mount St, Elias (Zaygetos),in Maina, 
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7,900 ft. high, No mountain in Greece reaches 

the limit. of perpetual snow. (Bruguiére, Oro- 

whic: Peytier, in Geogr. Journal, viii. part 3; 
fecdition Scientifique de Moree et Atlas.) 

Rivere and Lakes—Greece has no navigable 
river, nor would any be worth notice, by for the 
classical recoliections which attach to every por- 
tion of the soil and waters of this celebrated 
country. The Aspro-Potamos (Achelous) between 
Etolia and Acarnania, is the largest; the principal 
remaining ones are the Gavrios Mavro-Potamos 
(Cephissus of Boeotia), which runs into the lake 
Topolias, the Hellada (Sperchius) Asopo, the 
Athenian Cephissus and Ilissus,—in the Morea, 
the Rouphia (Alpheus), Vasilico (Eurotas), Uiaco 
(Peneus), Planizza (Inachus), Mavro-Nero (the 
ancient Stys), dc. The principal lake is that of 
Topolias (Copais), in W. Boeotia, said by Thiersch 
to be 1,000 ft. above the sea. It is of a very 
irregular shape, and in winter is sometimes 15 m. 
long, by 10 m. broad; but its size varies con- 
siderably at different periods of the year. In 
summer, ic is reduced to a mere swamp, partly 
cultivated, and partly covered with reeds, and 
emitting pestiferous exhalations. It contains 
several small islands, and has a subterranean 
outlet for its waters under Mount Ptoon into the 
Channel of Talanti, There are a few insignificant 
pools in the Morea, including the Lernean and 
Stymphatian lakes, so famous in classic fable. 
The former of these ‘is formed by several clear 
and copious springs (the veritable heads of the 
Hydra), which rush out of a rock at the foot of 
a hill, The lake is, however, so diminutive, and 
so much concealed by reeds and other anuatic 
plants, that it might easily be passed without 
attracting the attention of the traveller.’ (Dod- 
well.) ‘arshes are numerous, Nearly the whole 
N, shore of the Morea, from Corinth to Patras, is 
low and marshy; and the inhab. of both those 
towns, as well as of Nauplia, Argos and Zeitoun, 
the plain of Marathon, and a portion of that of 
Athens, suffer, at certain seasons of the year, from 
malariu generated by stagnant pools, 

The want of navigable rivers in Greece is ob- 
viated by the numerous gulfs and inlets of the 
sea, which indent its coasts on every side, and 
afford unusual facilities to commerce, while they 
add to the variety and beauty of the scenery. 
The principal gulfs or bays are those of Volo, 

- Zeitoun, Egina, or Athens vie Saronicus), and 
Argos or Nauplia on the E.; Kolokythia and 
Koron on the 8.; Arkhadia, Patras, and Arta, on 
the W.; and the extensive and beautiful Gulf of 
Corinth, between Hellas end the Morea. Between 
Eubcea and the main land are the Channels of 
Talanti and Egripo, united by the ancient Euri- 

; The shores of Greece are mostly abrupt. 
The chief headlands are, Capes Mantelo in Eubeea, 
Colonna (Sunium), and Skyllo (Seylleum) on the 
E,; St, Angelo (Malea), Matapan (Te@narum), and 
Gallo (Acritas Pr.), on the 8.; and Klarenza and 
Skropha on the W, coasts, (Leake, Col., Travels 
in N. Greece and the Morea ; Hoffmann’s Europa 
‘und seine Bewohner.) 

Geology and Minerals—The central chain of 
Pindus is composed in great part of primitive 
rocks, ag serpentine, covered with a yellowish- 
“green steatite, granite, gneiss, mica, @nd other 
schists. Rocks of this kind are also met with in 
E. Hellas; and they are plentiful in the higher 
mountain ranges of the Morea and the islands, 
particularly Mycone'and Delos, Slate occurs in 
the ridge of (Eta and several of the mountain- 
masses of Messenia and Arcadia. By far the 

ter portion of the country, however, consists 
of secondary formations. Greece, generally speak- 
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ing, is a region of compact grey limestone, This 
material ascends to a conslemble height above 
the level of the sea, and the chain of (Eta, a8 well 
as Mounts Parnassus and Helicon, is almost.en- 
tirely composed of it, The ealcareous formations 
are similar in appearance. to those of the N. of 
Treland; and contain in many places great quan- 
tities of silex. The shores of the Morea are 
bordered by tertiary formations, containing an 
abundance of fossil shells. Volcanic action is 
clearly traceable, particularly in some of the 
islands, The whole of Greece abounds with caverns 
and fissures, whence sulphureous and other mephi- 
tic vapours arise, which were taken advantage of 
in antiquity, at Delphi and elsewhere, for prac- 
tising religious deceptions, There are numerous 
hot and cold mineral springs, both saline and sul- 
‘phureous; but few have yet been analysed. In 
some parts the soil is impregnated with nitre; this 
is especially the case near Corinth and Kalavrita. 
Marble of various colours, red and green in the 
Morea, and white at Pentelicus in Attica, por- 
phyry, slate, gypsum, zine, lead, iron, gold, and 
silver, in small quantities, cobalt, copper, manga- 
nese, alum, sulphur, and asphaltum, are amongst 
the principal mineral products; but the quantities 
of any of them at present obtained are quite in- 
significant. It is the opinion of the most compe- 
tent authorities that the gold, silver, copper, and 
lead mines of Attica and the islands of Siphnos 
and Seriphos are far from being exhausted. Iron 
abounds in Scyros, at Tenarum, and in Eubeea, 
where, also, as well as in Elis, there are abundant 
seams of coal, 

‘The climate is temperate, and for the most part 
healthy, except in the low and marshy tracts round 
the shores and lakes, some of which are very un- 
healthy. ‘The mean temperature, in a country the 
surface of which is so uneven, must, of course, vary 
considerably ; but the medium temperature of the 
year in the plains of N. Greece may be about 60°, 
and in those of the S. about 64° 5’ Fabr. At 
Athens the thermometer not unfrequently rises in 
duly above 100° Fahr. Snow falls in the moun- 
tains by the middle of Oct., and even in the plains 
it is occasionally six inches deep ; but it never lies 
long in the latter. The winters at Athens are 
confined to the two first months of the year. Both 
spring. and autumn are rainy seasons ; and in Dec, 
the rains are generally so heavy that many parts 
of the country are laid under water; but throughout 
the whole summer, which may be said to comprise 
half the year, a shower, or a cloud in the sky, is 
rare in several parts of thé country. The harvest 
usually takes place in June, but it is nearly a 
month earlier in Attica than in other parts of 
Greece. The latter province enjoys the driest at- 
mosphere of any, to which circuinstance the better 
preservation of its splendid specimens of ancient 
artis mainly owing. Its climate is much more 
agreeable in every respect than that of some of 
the other provs., as Boeotia, Arcadia, &e, Violent 
tempests often occur in autumn, and storms of 
thunder and lightning in spring : ‘earthquakes aro 
not uncommon. Intermittent fevers, elephantiasis, 
and lepra, are amongst the most prevalent diseases; 
Greece has been occasionally visited by the i, 
{Peytier in Journ. de Travaux; Leake, Hughes, 
Lord Byron, Cochrane.) 

_ The vegetable products are for the most part 
similar to those of S. Italy. The country may, in 


| this respect, be considered as divided into four @s- 


tinct zones or regions, according to its elevation. 
The first zone, reaching to 1,500 ft. above the level 
of the sea, is adapted to the culture of the different 
kinds of grain, vines, figs, olives, dates, oranges, 
citrons, melons, pomegranates, and other fruits, 
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cotton, indigo, tobacco, and abounds besides in 
evergreens, as the cypress, bay, myrtle, arbutus, 
oleanders, lentisks, with the oriental plane, manna, 
ash, several kinds of oaks and pines, and a multi- 
tude of aromatic hesbs. The second zone is the 
region of oak and chesnut; it extends from 1,500 to 
3.500 feet perpendicular, and produces, besides the 
trees above named, the white fir, several kinds of 
pine, and the manna-ash, The third zone is the 


region of beech and pine: it reaches to the height : 


of 5,500 ft, and contains numerous woods consist- 
ing of those trees, interspersed with a few corn- 
fields, The fourth zone, including all the surface 
above 5,500 ft, in height, is the sub-alpine region, 
and yields only a few wild plants, Among the 
extracts from Dr. Sibthorp’s papers, given in Mr. 
Walpole's Memoirs, is a very complete list of 
Grecian planta, with an account of their medi- 
cinat and economic uses. A great deal of the 
surface abounds with aromatic plants peculiarly 
adapted for the honey-bee; and the pirnari (the 
pirnos of the ancient Greeks), which feeds the | 
cochineal insect, is found of every size, from a low 
shrub to a large forest tree, both'in the plains and 
on the mountains, Acarnania, Elis, Messeniz, 
and the W. parts of Greece generally, are the most 
richly wooded ; .the islands are mostly destitute of 
wood. (Hoffinann, Europa und seine Bewohner, 
iii, 61; Leake, N. Greece and Morea.) 
Animals—The wolf, jackal, lynx, badger, fox, 
wild boar, wilt goat, red deer, roebuck, moutiion (2) 
éc., inhabit the wilder and more inaccessible and 
densely wooded parts of Greece; and bears are 
sometimes met with on the N, frontier, and in the | 
lofty regions of Arcadia and Maina, Hares are 
very numerous, and their skins arc a considerable 
article of export. from the Morea. The otter in- 
habits the rivers and marshes of liotia; and 
phoce and porpoises are seen around the coasts, 
and sometimes in the Corinthian Gulf, The large 
vulture frequents the cliffs of Delphi, and the 
woods and precipices of Parnassus. There are | 
several species of the faleon tribe. ‘The little owl 
(Strix passerina), anciently the bird of Minerva, 
is still as common round Athens as in anti- 
quity, The red-legged partridge, quails, wood- 
cocks, snipes, wood-pigeous, &e., are plentiful ; 
phetednte are to be found in the W. and N.; and ! 
large flocks of bustards are often seen in Bwotia, 
The coasts and lakes abound with wild fowl; 
storks and many other birds of passage sojourn 
in Greece, Sturgeons, salmon, mullet, tunny, 
mackerel, anchovies, and abundance of shell-fish, 
are caught around the coasts, Large and delicate ! 
white eels (often weighing 12 Ibs.) ‘are still found, | 
as anciently, in the lake Copais. They are salted, | 
and sent in large quantities to Constantinople, and 
into the marts of Greece, ‘The coast-fisheries afford 
employment and subsistence to no inconsiderable 
number of the population; but their produce is 
notwithstanding insufficient to supply the demand 
during the long fasts prescribed by the Greck 
eburch, and a good deal of salted fish is imported. ; 
Poisonous vipers, and other serpents, infest certain : 
localities; leeches are very plentiful in some of 
the brooks, which are therefore farmed out by the 
government as a means of revenue, The insect 
tribes of Greece include several Asiatic and Afri- 
can as well as European species; especially of 
the order Orthoptera. Wild bees are abundant ; 
clouds of locusts occasionally do great damage 
te the crops, (Pouqueville; Hughes; Leake; 
Cochrane.) Go 
Scenery.—Travellers in Greece generally speak 
in high terms of its scenery. Jt has everywhere 
‘the finest views, and is interesting not less from 

















its natural beauties, than its classical associations, 
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and the ruins of ancient art and splendour scattered 
over it, 

* Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild; 
Sweet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
‘Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 

And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields; 
‘There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
‘The frecborn wanderer of thy mountain air; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 
Still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles glare; 
Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 

‘ Where’er we tread, ’tis haunted, holy ground 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 
Bnt one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told, 

‘Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 

‘The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 

Fach hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 

Defies the power which crush’d thy temples gone: 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Marathon.” 

Childe Harold, canto ii, 
The richly wooded and well-watered provinces 

of Acarnania and Etolia are succeeded towards the 
E. by the lofty, rugged, and forest-clad chains of 
Parnassus and (Eta, alternating with the fertile 
valleys of the Cephissus and Hellada. Beeotia, 
consisting of two elevated basins, has been uni- 
formly celebrated for its fergility, and was con- 
sidered the granary of anciént Greece. Athens 
has been said to surpass all the other capitals of 
Europe; not only in ancient celebrity, but also in 
the beauty and variety of the surrounding country, 
Itis much to be regretted that the fine forests 
which once clothed the hills of Greece have been 
so extensively ravaged, partly by the wanton 
rapacity of the inhab,, partly by the Turkish troops, 
who carried fire and sword into the remote fast- 
nesses of the mountains, Still, however, on 
Parnassus, Helicon, Taygetus, in Megaris and 
Arcadia, oak-forests and pines are found of great 
extent, (Whiersch’s Athens and Attica.) 

Distribution of Land and Agriculture—Mr, 

Urquhart (Turkey and its Resources, 1835) esti- 






mated Hellas (E. and W.) to contain 3,548,200 
stremmata of arable land, 199,710 str, vineyards, 


4,430 str. garden ground, and 854,000 olive trees, 
About 2} stremmata are equal to an English acre. 
‘This estimate, often quoted, was, however, pro- 
bably under the mark. According to an official 
statement of the year 1862—given by Mr. Rum- 
bold, British secretary of legation, in a report 
dated Athens, July 10, 1863 (Reports, no. viii,)— 
the total area of the gdom is reckoned at 
46,429,000 stremmata, or 45,429 square kilometres, 
No general cadastral survey of the country has 
as yet been attempted. The vineyards, olive 
grounds, currant plantations, &c., have alone, to 
some extent, been measured out and valued. ‘It 
is thus impossible, says Mr. Rumbold, ‘to know 
with any precision the cultivated area of Greece 
‘The clumsy machinery of the dime tax, or tax of 
the tenth of the agricultural produce levied in 
kind, alone affords some means of arriving at a 
conclusion on the subject. Nothing can be more 
vague than the delimitation of property in Greece, 
Landed proprietors themselves are often at 2 loss 
to determine the limits or even the site of their 
property. A case recently came under my notice 
where the owner of a piece of waste land could not 
with any certainty ascertain its position. All he 
knew waz that he was the owner of some ground 
situated between the Pnyx and the hill of Philo- 
pappus ; and an offer of purchase made to him by 
a friend of archeological tastes who wished to 
make excavations, fell to the ground in conse- 
quence of the inability of the proprietor to point 
out the exact spot. About one-third of the coun- 





| try consists of mountains and rocks. One-fifth is 


covered with forests, in which great hayoc is 
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yearly made by the wandering shepherds, who 
ruthlessly get fire to the woods in order to obtain 
more pasture-land for their flocks. Probably one~ 
half of the entire superficies of the soil is available 
for cultivation, and of this barely half has been 
tured to account, Yet with the climate and the 
richness of the soil the agriculture of Greece ought 
to thrive, whilst at present it isin the rudest, most 
hopeless condition. In order to reclaim it from 
its present state it will, above all, be necessary to 
alter the system of taxation, and to construct 
toads, As one of the many instances of the bad 
effect of the want of communications, it may be 
mentioned here, that though the country is in 
many parts rich in forests, one of the chief articles 
of importation is timber for ship-building and other 
purposes.’ 

There is no regular succession of crops ; and two 
years’ fallows are common, Hellas is a better 
com country than the Morea; and corn is exten- 
sively grown in Acamnania, Etolia, and Beotia : in 
the last-named prov. there is always a good crop, 
the soil being continually moist, even though 
drought prevail throughout the rest of Greece. 
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from Nauplia. Honey is a highly important pro- 
duct; that of Attica, and ‘ially of Mount. 
Hymettus, is now, as of ‘old, the best in Europe. 
It is transparent, and has a delicious perfume. 
The fertility of the soil of Greece to be 
as great now as it was in ancient times, Mr. 
Rumbold, British of Legation, in his 
! report. before quoted (of July 10, 1863) says in this 
: Tespect :-—~‘ Notwithstanding the excessive dryness 
of the climate and the torrid heat of summer, the 
+ soil, when turned up and only superficially raked 
as by the rude ploagh of the time of Hesiod, to 
\ this ‘day used by the Greek husbandman, is gene- 
‘rally found to be most fertile. A proprietor in 
uboea bought some Iand which had been under 
cultivation, but had been left fallow for some time 
previous to his purchase. Although contiguous 
to his former property, and the soil being to all 
| appearance similar, the crops on his new acquisi- 
tion were much heavier and yielded superior grain. 
When the causes of this difference were inquired 
into, it was found that the former owner had cul- 
tivated madder or ‘garance,’ a plant largely used 











As | for the dye of the nether habiliments of the far- 


many us six different species of wheat are grown ;| famed ‘ fantassin,’ of France, and which requires 
returning, it is said, after a dry spring; from 3 to 5, | a fur more searching investigation of the soil than 
or in a very favourable season, as many as from | the superficial scratches which constitute the fur- 
10 to 13 for 1. 'The wheat of the Morca has long | rows of Greek husbandry. As in Eubcea, so in 
been highly prized in the adjacent islands; the ! other parts of Greece, Even beneath the desolate * 
lands on either side the Gulf of Corinth, and in | stony wastes of Attica in many places lies all the 
a part of Attica, are favourabe to the growth of | wealth of a virgin soil. Remove but the hard 
barley, as well as celebrated for their olives. ‘he | sun-dried surface, and a rich brown loam will turn 
culture of oats and rye is unimportant. Maize is: up, at sight of which the hearts of our English 
grown in Bovotia, and.the Morea, Kice is culti- | farmers would be gladdened, But nothing is done; 
vated in the plains of Marathon, Argos, and other | no water is brought from the neighbouring ranges 
marshy tracts along the coasts; and the rice of | of Parnes and Pentelicus to refresh it; no hand is 
aArgolis is said to be esteemed next after that of | raised to weed out the stones and cut down the 
Damietta in the markets of Constantiuople, to| rank overgrowth of evergreens and brushwood ; 
which it is exported from Nauplia. Marathon, ; and all the year round the cold blasts from the 
though forgotten in. almost every other respect, is | north sweep over the dreary plain, and the pitiless 
still celebrated, as before the wra of its glory, for} san pours down its scorching rays on a parched 
being the granary of Athens, The deman for the | stopy desert. The old myth of Deucalio is for- 
currant-grape in Great Britain and other N. coun- | gotten indeed. 
tries of Europe, has brought it into extensive! Munufactures,—Manufactures are almost wholly 
culture in the Morea; and the S, shore of the! domestic, every peasant’s family producing, wi 
Corinthian Gulf from Corinth to Patras is in| few exceptions, the articles required for their con- 
eat part covered with currant-vineyards, ‘The | sumption. A few silk, cotton, and woollen stuffs, 
fits of Greece are admirably adapted for the vine | household pottery, some cutlery, leather, and soay) 
{Vitis vinifera); yet few vines are grown, seep | are made in the larger towns, carpets in the Isle 
in low situations, The wines of Mistra aud Corinth, | of Andros, and sail-cloth and straw hats in that 
-Elis and Arcadia, the valley of Helicon, the islands : of Siphnos, Goat skins are prepared for holding 
of Naxus, Santorin, de, have a meh and delicate | wine, oil, and honey; brandy, liqueurs, vinegar, 
flavour; but they have comparatively little body, | meerschaum pipes, and arms may also be men- 
and are almost universally ruined (for other Euro- ; tioned. Saddlery and horse-furniture have dete- 
pean palates), by the addition of resin or turpen- | riorated. sinee the departure of the Turks; and 
tine, a practice handed down from the ancients, ' these, as well as most articles of luxury, are now 
Most part of the wine used in continental Greece ; imported from other parts of Europe, The art of 
is brought from the islands of the Archipelago, ‘dyeing in bright colours, for which the ancient 
which are rich also in fruits of vatious kinds, ‘The | Greeks were so celebrated, las, however, been per- 
olive-oil of Greece would be good if well-prepared ; | petuated to the present 4 and the Greek wo- 
the best is said to be furnished by Attica, Eyina, | men excel in embroidery. Salt sufficient for the 
and Maina, Cotton of good quality is grown iu, consumption of the country is produced in the 
Messenia, Laconia, and other parts of the Morea, ; lagoons near Missolonghi and elsewhere. Ship- 
but especially in the plain of Argos. Madder and | building is e: ‘ively cartied on in many places. 



























tobacco in Bevotia, lax and heinp, figs in Attica 
(#o famous in antiquity), and elsewhere, pome® 
granates, oranges, lemons, peaches, almonds, and 
agreat variety of shell-fruit, haricots and other 
pulses; tomatas, cucumbers, artichokes, potatoes, 
and the pot-herbs common in the rest S&F Europe, 
are among the remaining articles of culture, The 
collecting of gall-nuts and valonea bark, which 
formerly received a considerable share of attention, 
has been latterly much neglected; and but little 
pains are bestowed on mulbcsry plantations, 
though the annual export of silk be estimated at 
60,000 okes, Large quantities of wax are exported 


e 

Commerce,—The Greeks have particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves by the spirit and success 
with which they have engaged in naval and mer- 
eantile enterprises. ‘Their commerce, next to their 
freedom, was the grand source of the prosperity of 
Athens, Corinth, and other Greek cities of anti- 
quity. And in this respect the modern Greeks 
have been no unsuccessful imitators of their illus- 
trious progenitors, The great articles of exptrt 
from Greece consist of currants, silk, figs, wool, 
olive-oil, valonea, wine, sponge, wax, and tobacco; 
the principal imports being manufactured cotton 
and woollen goods, corn, with a great variety of 
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subordinate articles, principally from England, 
but partly also from France and Germany. The 
exports and imports of Greece amounted in the 
eight years from 1851 to 1858 to 12,574,854/., or 
1,571,8572. per annum, being about 30s. per head. 
The following tables represent the value of the 
imports and exports for abe years 1858, 1859, and 
1860: wi} 























oat 
‘Imports 
‘Years ‘Total 
* Drachmas @ 
1858 44,201 511 1,978,625 
1859 49,962,317 1,784,368 
1860° 57,650,727 2,058,954 
Exports 
Years Total 
Drachmas 2 
1858 28,865,185 1,050,899 
1859 27,888,247 996,009 
1860 30,467,429 1,088,122 











The following table shows the total number and 
tonnage of vessels entered at ports in Greece, in 
the foreign and coasting trades, during the year 
1860 :— 























1860 
Nationality of Vorsole 

, Venels Tons 
British 5: 4 6 e 361 187,835 
zt . eho es 2 693 
istrien a ee els Bete 

D ri . . . . , 
Fok lane eee 307 145,481 
Tonian .s . . 8,547 48,636 
Italian. . . . 864 37,571 
Dutch +. . . . Ww 2675 
‘Wallachian and Moldavian} 56 6,632 
Russian. . ee 103 32,464 
| Turkish . . ° . 2,025 ato 
her Countries =... 5 
heck : re ed 69,157 1,642,211. 
Total . .- «| 77,958 | 2,298,158 














The Greek mercantile marine, in 1858, consisted 
of 8,920 vessels, measuring 268,600 tons, and 
manned by 23,128 seamen, Of these, two were 
small steamers of 336 tons; 2,660 vessels of the 
first class, of only 26,567 tons; and 1,258 of the 
second class, measuring 241,697 tons (this class 
includes all vessels above 60 tons). In 1857, the 
tonnage was 325,000, with 25,000 sailors; but 96 
vessels, measuring 19,000 tons, were sold to fo- 
reigners, The number and tonnage of vessels in 
1860 are shown in the folfowing table :— 





Dercription 1860 





Bailing Vessels, 1st Clase (under { Number] 2,857 
60tons) .' . | Tonnage 29,193 
Sailing Vessels, 2nd Class (of 60 { Number} 1/213 
tonsand upwards .° . (Tonnage, 233,882 


4.070 
‘ Total ee ee ae 263,075 
23,842 





‘fhe commerce of the Ionian Islands, zof in- 
faded in the above tables, amounted, in the year 
1860, to imports valued at 1,317,6032, and exports 
at 735,931, 

"Weights and Measures,—The weights in use 


sare 
. 


' The Oke=43°3 oz. avoirdupois, 
Kilo=22 okes. 
Cantar or quintal=44 okes, 
Strema (of land)=nearly 1-3 acres, 
_ Axpent=nearly 1} sores 
The Greeks ordinarily reckon distance by the 
hour; thus they say ‘an hour distant,’ meaning 
about 3m, They calculate time by the old style, 
i.e. twelve days later than we do. 


Money. 
Gold pieces of 10, 20, 40, and 50 drachmas, 
Otho, or 5 drachma piece=: 

Silver {Deakin Be oe 
Half and quarter ar. 
Piastre. . 
Para, 40 to the Bel 





Copper astre, 100 to the 
drachma . . 
Aspr . 2 2 =0 018ofapara, 


Government.—Since the establishment of its in- 
dependence, in 1828, Greece has undergone many 
vicissitudes of government. ‘The rule of King 
Otho which lasted a whole generation, from 1832 
to 1863, was, in theory, meant to. be strictly con- 
stitutional, and was, perhaps, eo in reality for a 
few years, but ended as a sort of feeble despotism, 
One of the first acts of Otho's successor, King 
George, was to get a new charter framed, in sub- 
stitution of the old one which had worked so ill, 
Accordingly a constituent assembly, elected in 
December, 1863, was occupied, during the whole 
of the year 1864, in elaborating a new constitution 
for the kingdom, on the basis of universal suffrage. 
The assembly decided, on September 19, 1864—by 
211 votes against 62—that the whole legislative 
power of the realm should be vested in a single 
chamber of deputies, to the exclusion of a senate 
or upper house, ‘I'he constituent assembly of 
Greece consisted, in October 1864, of 282 members, 
including 84 deputies from the Ionian Islands, 
elected, by universal suffrage, in June, 1864, 

The executive of the kingdom is in seven de- 
partments—those of the royal. household and to- 
reign affairs, the interior, religion, and public in- 
struction, justice, finance, war, and maritime 
affairs, "the council of state appointed to assist 
the king in his duties, consists of 3 vice-presi- 
dents, 17 ordinary, and 14 extra-ordinary coun- 
cillors, The synod of the clergy, elected annually, 
consists of a president and 5 members, with 2 
secretaries, the government being represented by 
a state officer called the Procurator. ‘There are 
38 bishops of the Greek church in the kingdom; 
and they elect from themselves 6 syndics, com- 

sing the above synod. The 4 Rom. Catholic 
Bishops of Naxos, Tinos, Syra, and Santorin have 
no political existence, The towns of Greece, from 
the earliest periods, have enjoyed manicipal rights 
and privileges under different moditications; nor 
did their foreign rulers interfere much with the 
patriarchal system by which their society is go- 
verned. Even during the Turkish rule, the heads 
of families in every town, village, and commune, 
thronghout the Morea, chose a demogeront or 
Mayor, who took cogntsance of all civil judicial 
matters, No tax can be levied without the con- 
‘currence of these demogeronts; and they were 
sometimes called in to assist in council with the 
primate; and the voivede appointed by the pacha, 
who jointly superintended the province. Maina 
was at tue same period ruled by its own capitani, 
the chief of whom had the title of Rey. N. Greece 
was governed, with little difference, in the same 
mode as the Morea, till Ali Pacha destroyed its 
liberties, In the islanda the demogeronts were 
entitled archontes, and were criminal as well as 
civil judges. Count Capo @’Istrias suspended alto- 





gether the municipal rights of the towns, and 
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placed over each eparchy a creature of his govern- 
ment; but on his fall, those individuals were ex- 
pelled, and the towns and communes everywhere 
resumed their privileges, which were confirmed by 
the crown in 1884, ‘The administration of each 


., demos or borough is consequently still exercised 


by one or more demogeronts, assisted by a muni- 
cipal council. The demogeronts are elected an- 
nually from amongst the heads of families,—one 
in each commune or rural district, and three in 
each town, They next assemble in the chief 
towns of their several eparchies, when three or 
more are elected to form, in conjunction with the 
demogerents of that town, the eparchial or pro- 
vincial council for the ensuing year, The govern- 
ment of each eparchy is administered by an officer 
named an epareh, subordinate to the monarch, 
whose authority, in the same manner, extends 
over & monarchy, a 

‘The mayors, aided by the communal tribunals, 
composed of respectable inhab, of the commune, 
have authority in cases of petty misdemeanors, 
and arbitrate, without appeal, in civil transactions 
tw the amount of 20 drachmas. There are epar- 
chial courts presided over by a judge, appointed 
by the government; and acourt of original juris- 
diction is established in the chief town of each 
monarchy, as before the subdivision of the kingdom 
into 30 governments, an event which appears to 
have had but little practical influence as to in- 
ternal arrangements, Formerly there were 3 
courts of appeal— at Nauplia, Missolonghi, and 
Chalcis; but since 1834 their number has been 
reduced to 2—those of Athens, for Hellas and 
Euboea, and Tripolizza for the Morea, &c. The 
decisions of these are subordinate to the autho- 
tity of the Court of Cassation and criminal 
court, established in the cap., composed of judges, 
astate-attorney and a registrar. Besides these, 
there are 10 primary tribunals, and 3 commercial 
courts, There is no regularly organised court of 
laws, but the decisions of the judges are mostly 
guided by the Code Napoleon and established 
customs, Trial by jury has been introduced, and is 
said to be generally understood, and to wotk well, 

Religion and Education.—The great mass of 
the pop. belong to the Greek church; but, since 


. 1833, Greece has been independent of the authorit; 


of the Patriarch of Constantinople. ‘The king is 
titular head of the church, the affaira of which 


. are conducted by a synod. The Greek priesthood 


are, speaking generally, poor and _ illiterate. 
Their habits are, however, said to be simple and 
exemplary. Monasteries are by no means so nu- 
merous as formerly. ‘The national congress, held 
at Argos in 1829, wisely abolished 3820, which 
contained, at an average, nearly 5 monks each; 
there are now 82 in all, with a total of 1,500 or 
2,000 inmates,-besides about 30 convents. There 
are about 15,000 Rom, Catholics in Greece; some 
Protestants, and about 4,000 Jews. Full religious 
toleration is guaranteed by the constitution. 

An edict was issued in'the early part of King 
Otho’s reign for the establishment of elementary 
schools in each commune, to which the inhab, 
should be obliged to send their children from 5 to 
12 years of age. his edict has not been fully 
carried into effect; nevertheless, education has 
Amade great progress within the last thirty years. 
According tu a report of Mr Lytton, British secre- 
tary of Legation (dated Athens, Jan. 20, 1865), 
there were at that time ‘three principal public 
schools or gymnasiums in the Morea; one at 
Patras, one at Nauplia, and one at Tripolizza, 
in which were taught Greek, Latin, mathematics, 
geography, natural history, physics, and French. 
‘Each school had a head master and five assistants, 
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There were also two similar schools at Athens, 
one at Syria and one at Lamia, the whole main- 
tained at an expense to the state of 200,000 
drachmas per annum. In addition to these, there 
were in the several towns in Greece seventy-nine 
minor schools for boys, having 5,342 scholars, in - 
which were taught ancient Greek, Latin, cate- 
chism, the Scriptures, geography, and history, 
first principles gf physics, natural history, and 
drawing, Each school had a head master and 
two assistants, and the whole cost the government 
297,512 drachmas, or 10,625/, annually, There 
were also in Greece 431 communal schools for the 
education of boys, maintained at an expense to 
the state of 115,292 drachmas, and to the com- 
munes of 324,829 drachmas.. There were also 
forty private schools, thirty-one public schools 
for girls, having 4,380 scholars, where nearly the 
same lessons were taught as to the boys. In 
addition to which there were 300 schools where 
only reading was taught, having about 11,000 
scholars, besides seventeen private schools, There 
were also two schools for forming schoolmasters 
and mistresses for the primary schools, as well as 
an ecclésiastical schoo], and severat schools for 
orphans, founded by private individuals; also an 
agricultural school at Tyrens, in Argolis.” At 
present, Mr, Lytton says, ‘the chief impediment 
to the diffusion of knowledge in Greece exists 
rather in the poverty of the communes than in 
the apathy of parents, who, however illiterate 
they may be themselves, value and desire instruc~ 
tion for their offspring.’ ‘This, too, is asserted by 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere, who gives the following 
account of @ school at Athens’which he visited in 
1849 —~ ; 

‘I visited, with equal surprise and satisfaction, 
an Athenian school which contains 700 pupils, 
taken from every class of society. The poorer 
classes were gratuitously instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and the girls in needle- 
work likewise. The progress which the children 
had made was very remarkable; but what pare 
ticularly pleased me was, that air of bright alert- 
ness and good-humoured energy which belonged 
to them, and which made every task appear a@ 
pleasure, not a toil. ‘The greatest punishment 
which can be inflicted on an Athenian child is 
exclusion from school, though but’ for a day. 
About 70 of the children belonged to the higher 
classes, and were instructed in music, drawing, 
the modern languages, the ancient Greek, and 
geography. Most of them were at the moment 
reading Herodotus and Homer. I have never 
seen children approaching them in beauty; and was 
much struck by their oriental cast of countenance, 
their dark complexions, their flashing eyes, and 
that expression at once apprehensive and medita~ 
tive, which is so much more remarkable in chil- 
dren than in those of a more mature age.’ 

Armed Force—Previously to 1838 the army 
amounted to nearly 10,000 men; but by the new 
law of conscription the regular army consists of 
8,000 men, levied by a conscription of 2,000 in 
each year. The duration of service is fixed at 
four years, and all individuals are liable to serve, © 
from’ the age of 18 to 30, unless those claiming 
exemption as married men, university students, 
ecclesiastics, civil servants of the state, only sons, 
or the guardians of minors, Service by substitute 
is allowed, The troops consist of 3 battalions of 
infantry of the line, 2 of light infantry, 4 squad- 
rons of cavalry, a corps of artillery, and another 
of pioneers, ‘They are chiefly garrisoned at 
Athens, Argos, Corinth, and Nauplia: at the last- 
mentioned place is a military school, 

‘The prefecture of the Marine at Paros has 10 
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members, There being the fleet, about 2,400 
officers, sailors, aud marines. The government 
dock-yards are at Paros and Nauplia. At the 
commencement of 1862, the navy consisted of one 
frigate, of 50 guns; two corvettes, of 22 and 26 
guns; one paddle steamer, of 120 horse-power, 
with 6 guns; six screw steamers, of 36 horse- 
power each, with a total of 10 guns; and 22 
smaller vessels, of various sizes, including gun- 
boats. 

Revenue and Expenditure,— The finances of 
Greece. are and have long been in the greatest dis- 
order, The revenue may be estimated at about. 
25,000,000, and the’expenditure (including interest 
of debt) at 28,000,000 drachmas. ‘The revenue is 
principally derived from direct taxes, including 
the rent of the public lands. Previously to the 
revolution these belonged to the ‘Turkish inhab., 
and on their expulsion, they became the property 
of the public; and, notwithstanding their con- 
tinued illegal’ appropriation, they are still sup- 
posed to amount to 2-3rds of the cultivated, and 
to 4-5ths of the uncultivated lands, This immense 
national property, were it well administered, would 
furnish a large amount of revenue; but it is a 
prey to all sorts of abuse, The rent of the public 
Jands is rated at from 10 to 145 per cent, of the 
gross produce; but owing to the venality and cor. 
Tuption of the officers, it is frequently reduced to 
amere nominal sum; and does not, perhaps, on 
the whole, amount to L-4th part of what it should 
do, The other items of revenue consist of cus- 
toms’ duties, a tax on cattle, a tax on salt, stamp 
duties, de, The following was, according to 
official statements, the amount of the several 
branches of revenue and expenditure of Greece in 
the years 1861 aud 1862 




















Branches of Revenue 1962 

Drachmar | 

Direct Taxes «www | 9,478,250 | 
House Taxes, Licenses, &c. . . 2,280,000 
Qustoms . . eee] 4,700,000 
Stamps. . . . . . 2,100,000 
Sundries. . . . . . 440,000 
Postand Printing . 6 6. 552,700 
Minds: e.g “arate Geer & 576,750 
Balt,&c, . . 1 ke 730,000 
Fisheries se eee 183,075 
Wood and Timber . . ° . 367,246 
Olive Trees . . . % ‘z 273,155 
Grapesand Currants. 9. 6g 218,573 
Gardens, &e. . . . . . 242,037 
Shops and Manufactories, =. 94,586 
National Domains yaa 467,692 

Revenue from Courts of Justice, 70. 

Dividends, &e, ef | 478,809 
Feolesiastical Income .  ., 263,800 
Miscellaneous ,, + 6 «| 1,860,000 
q sta, { Drachmas | 24,996,762 
‘Total { £ 892-741 








The public debt: of Greece amounted, in July, 
1864, to 6,892,3612, chiefly due to Eng. creditors, 
Manners and Customs.—The following state- 
ments embody the valuable testimony of Thiersch 
as to the habits and state of the people when he 
visited Greece in 1831-32: ‘There is a pretty 
marked distinction among the inhabs, of the three 
great divisions of Greece — Greece N. of the 
isthmus, the Peloponnesus, and the Islands. The 
inhabitants of N, Greece have retained a chiyal- 
rous and warlike spirit, with a simplicity of man- 
nés and mode of life, which strongly remind us 
of the pictures of the heroic age. The soil here 
is generaily cultivated by Bulgarians, Albanians, 
. and Wallachians. In E, Greece, Parnassus, with 
sits natural bulwarks, is the only place where the 
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Hellenic race has maintained itself; in the moun- 
tainuus parts of W. Greece there are also soma 
remnants of Hellenic stock. In these parts the 
language is spoken with more purity than else- 
where, The pop. of the Peloponnesus consists 
nearly of the same races as that of N. Greece, 
but the Peloponnesians are more ignorant and 
{less honest than the inhabitants of Hellas, The 
Albanians occupy Argolis and a part of the an- 
cient Triphylia. Y Among the rest of the inhab., 
who all speak Greek, there are considerable social 
differences. The pop. of the town is of a mixed 
character, as in N, Greece; where there is an 
‘active and intelligent body of proprietors, mer- 
chants, and artisans in the towns, and among 
them some of Greek stock. The Mainotes form a 
| separate class of the pop.: they are generally 
called Mainotes from the name of one of their 
districts: but their true name, which they .have 
never lost, is Spartans. They occupy the lofty 
and sterile mountains between the Gulfs of La- 
conia and Messenia, the representatives of a race 
| driven from the sunny valley of the Eurotas to 
|the bleak and inhospitable tracts of Taygetos, 
though the plains which are spread out below 
: them are uo longer held by a conqueror, and the 
j fertile lands lie uncultivated for want of labourers, 
Jn the islands there is a singular mixture of Al- 
banians and Greeks, The Albanians of Hydra 
and Spezzia have long been known as active 
traders and excellent mariners. ‘he Hydriotes 
made great sacrifices for the cause of independence 
in the late war; the Spezziotes, more prudent 
and calculating, increased their wealth and their 
merchant navy, The island of Syra, which has 
long been the centre of an active commerce, now 
;contains the remnant of the pop. of Ipsara and 
| Chios. The Ipsariots are an active and handsome 
j Facey and skilful seamen; the Chiots, following 
the habits of their ancestors, are fond of staying 
at home and attending to their shops and mer- 
cantile speculations: they amass wealth, but they 
employ it in founding establishments of public 
utility, and in the education of their children. In 
‘Linos, the peasants, who are also the proprietors, 
cultivate the vine and the fig even amidst the 
most barren rocks: in Syria, Santorin, and at 
Naxos, they are the tenants of a miscrable race 
of nobility, whose origin is traced to the time of 
the crusades, and who still retain the Latin creed 
of their ancestors, Besides these, there are vari- 
ous bodies of Suliotes, of people from the heighis 
of Olympus, Candiotes, many Greek families from 
Asia Minor, Fanariotes, andaothers, who bave 
emigrated, or been driven by circumstances w 
the limits of the new kingdom. The Ipsariots 
are those who are supposed to have the least in- 
termixture of foreign blood. They have the fine 
and characteristic Greek physiognomy, as pre- 
served in the marbles of Phidias and other ancient 
sculptors ; they are ‘ingenious, loquacious, lively 
to excess, active, enterprising, vapouring, and 
disputatious.” The modern Greeks are generally 
rather above the middle height, and well shaped: 
they have the face oval, features régular and ex- 
pressive, eyes large, dark and animated, eyebrows 
arched, hair long and dark, and complexions 
olive-coloured. 

The islanders are commonly darker, and of a 
stronger make than the rest; but the Greeks are 
all active, hardy, brave, and capable of enduring 
long privations. Generally speaking, the women 
of the islands and of Hellas are much handsomer 
than those of the Morea, The character of the 
Greeks, while under the Turks, was thus summed 
up by Mr, Hope, (Anastasius, i. 78-80.) ‘The 
complexion of the moderna Greek may receive a 
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sifferent cast from different surrounding objects: 
the core is still the same as in the days of Pericles. 
Gredulity, versatility, and the thirst of distinc- 
tions, from the earliest periods formed, still form, 
and ever will form, the basis of the Greek cha- 
racter. .., When patriotism, public spirit, and 
pre-eminence in arts, science, literature, and war- 
fare, were the road to distinction, the Greeks 
shone the first of patriots, of heroes, of painters, 
of poets, and of philosophers. Now that craft 
and subtlety, adulation and intrigue, are the only 
paths to greatness, the same Greeks are—what 
you see them !* 

The Albanians are of a much more serious and 
pensive disposition than the Greeks; and it has 
been remarked that they may be considered to 
bear the same relation to the latter that the Doric 
did to the Ionic population in ancient times. ‘The 
language of the modern Greeks (for the Albanian 
is of INyrian origin) is called Romaic. It has a 
greater similarity to the ancient Greek than the 
Italian to the Latin; but many of the alterations 
from the ancient tongues which distinguish both 
the modern languages are analogous. Many of 
the popular customs of the Greeks bear the im- 
press of antiquity; various superstitious observ- 
ances are kept up, and even the ordinary 
amusements of the people are the same which 
were popular in ancient times, ‘The far-famed 
Romaica, for instance, the theme of so many tra- 
yellers, is obviously the same as the Cretan or 
Dedalian dance; and another modern dance, the 
Albanatico, is supposed to resemble the Pyrrhic 
dance of the ancients. 

History.-The Greek nation boasts of the highest 
antiquity, and in the mythie period of their his- 
tory it is often impossible to separate fable from 
fact. We infer, however, that the Hellenes were 
not the earliest inhabs, of Hellas, which was pre- 
viously the abode of the Pelasgi, who migrated 
not only into Greece, but Italy, and the islands of 
8, Europe, and there practised tillage and other 
simple arts of early industry: the remains of 
Cyclopean walls, scattered in different parts, denote 
them to have had some knowledge even of archi- 
tecture, Over these people the Hellenes gradually 
gained the superidrity, and drove them from the 
continent to the islands, while they peopled it 
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of £olians, Achwans, Tonians, and Dorians, and 
spreading in different directions over the country, 
were juined soon afterwards by colonists from 
Egypt and Pheenicia. ‘The first constitution of 
Greek cities is beyond the reach of exact history; 
Dut it seems that monarchy was the earliest form, 
and Sieyon is said to have been founded p.c. 
2000, Argos, Thebes, Athens, Sparta, and Corinth, 
claiming an origin not much later. ‘Che expe- 
dition of Cadnaus to Colehis, the siege of Thebes, 
and the Trojan war (p.c, 1200), are the principal 
events of the mythic or heroic period, The con- 
fusion arising from the last event deprived many 
kingdoms of their princes, and encouraged the 
ambition of the Dorian Heraclide to get posses- 
sion of the Peloponnesus, and expel its inhabs, 
A fresh impulse was thus given to emigration; 
large bodies of the people crossed the Aigean, and 
colonised the shores of Asia Minor; governments 
changed with their rulers, and the stateg now par- 
took more of that republican form which was 
afterwards their characteristic feature. 

The civil policy of Sparta and Athens, whose 
growing power now began to Jessen the influence 
of the other states, was most successful in calling 
forth the public energies, and in making small 
means produce great results. ‘The progress of 
smilitary knowledge and of the more refined arts 
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was contemporaneous with that of politics; most 
departments of science,and of the fine arts, pur- 
sued with impatient zeal by the highly sensitive 
Greeks, were carried by them to a higher pitch of” 
perfection than elsewhere in ancient, and in some 
respects even than in modern times; and their 
commerce, conducted by means of their colonies. 
on the Black Sea and on the coasts of Italy, Sicily, 
and Gaul, was extensive and important. Their 
pride, activity, and enterprise, and, above all, their: 
love of liberty, bore them triumphant through all 
the difficulties of the Persian war (closed B. c, 469) ; 
and the same features of character, differently de- 
veloped, involved them in intestine feuds. The: 
Peloponnesian war, which lasted nearly thirty 
years (p.c. 431-404), by destroying their union, 
and exhausting their strength, paved the way for 
their subjugation by Philip of Macedon, who won. 
the decisive battle of Cheronea, B.c. 388, The 
brilliant conquests of Alexander engaged them for 
a few years; but their conrage was now enervated, 
and their love of liberty all but extinguished, The 
Achean league proved a vain defence against the 
power of Macedon, and, when this kingdom fell, 
Greece was wholly unable to cope with the arms 
of Rome, The contest was brief, and ended with 
the capture of Corinth, anno 146 B.c., from which 
time, during 1350 years, it continued to be either 
really ornominally a portion of the Roman empire. 
Literature and the arts, long on the decline, were 
at last destroyed by Justinian, who closed the 
schools of Athens. “Alaric the Goth invaded the 
country in the year 400, followed by Genseric and 
Zaber-khan in the 6th and 7th, and by the Nor- 
mans in the 11th century, After the Latin con- 
quest of Constantinople, in 1204, Greece was 
parted into feudal principalities, and governed by 
|a variety of Norman, Venetian, and Frankish 
nobles ; but in 1261, with the exception of Athens 
i and Nauplia, it was re-united to the Greek empire 
vy Michael Paleologus. In 1488 it was invaded 
by the Turks, who finally conquered it in 1481, 
The Venetians, however, were not disposed to 
! allow its new masters quiet possession, and the 
country during the 16th and 17th centuries was 
the theatre of obstinate wars, which continued till 
the treaty of Passarovitz, in 1718, confirmed the 
Turks in their conquest. With the exception of 
Maina, the whole country remained under their 
despotic sway till 1821: when the Greeks once 
more awoke from their protracted lethargy, and 
asserted their claim to a national existence, and 
\'to the dominion of the land possessed and ennobled 
[by their ancestors. The heads of the nobler 
| families and others interested in the regeneration 
| of their country, formed an Aetairia for concerting 
| patriotic measures; and, in 1821, Ypsilanti pro- 
j claimed that Greece had thrown off the yoke of 
| Turkey. ‘The revolution broke ont simultaneously 
j in Greece and Wallachia; and war continued with 
| various suecess and much bloodshed till the great 
uropean powers interfered, and the battle of Na- 
varino (Oct. 20, 1827) insured the independence 
of Greece, which was reluctantly acknowledged by 
the Porte in the treaty of Adrianople, in 1829, 
The provisional government, which had been set 
on foot during the revolutionary struggle, was agi- 
tated by discontents and jealousies, and the presi- 
dent, Count Capo d’Istrias, was assassinated in 
1831, The allicd powers having previously de- 
termined on erecting Greece into a-monarchy, 
offered the crown to Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, who declined it; finally, it was conferred 
on Otho, a younger son of the king uf Bavaria, 
who was proclaimed -at Nauplia, Aug. 30, 1832. 
The long and inglorious reign of King Otho lasted 
till the commencement of 1863, when a revolu- 
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tionary movement, which broke out while he was 
engaged in a tour through the islands, forced him 
to leave the country. He waa solemnly deposed by 
decree of the Greek National Assembly, of Feb, 
4, 1863, and, after protracted negotiations, a suc- 
cessor for him was found in the person of Prince 
George, born 1845, second son of King Christian 
IX. of Denmark. He landed in Greece Nov. 2, 
1863, and nominally assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, having been declared of age by a resolution 
of the National Assembly of May 15, 1863. 
GREENLAND, an extensive territory forming 
part of N, America, and partly occupied by Danish 
colonies, extending N. from Cape Farewell, in lat. 
59° 49’ N., between long. 20° and 75° W., having 
W. Baflin’s Bay and Davis’ Straits, S, and E. the 
N, Atlantic Ocean, and N. the unexplored Aretic 
regions. Pop. estimated at only 6,000 or 7,000, 
alt Esqaimaes, except about 150 Europeans, 
Greenland was long supposed to be united on the 
NW. to the continent of America; but the disco- 
veries of recent navigators render it more pro- 
bable that it is an island, Shape, somewhat 
triangular with the apex towards the S, It is 
high and rocky, its surface presenting a chaotic 
assemblage of sterile mountains, bare or covered 
with ice, which also occupies a great portion of 
the intervening valleys. The centre is said to be 
traversed by a range of lofty mountains, by 
which the country is divided into E. and W, 
Greenland. Of the former, from lat. 65° to 699, 
little or nothing is known, the shore being con- 
stantly beset by vast accumulations of ice. All 
this coast appears to be colder, more barren and 
miserable than the W, coast. It may be said to 
cousist of one uninterrupted glacier, exhibiting 
only a few patches of vegetation, generally on the 
banks of the rivers; and often advancing far into 
the sea and forming promontories of ice, large 
masses of which frequently fall in avalanches, 
The W, shore is high, rugged and barren, and 
rises close to the water's edge into precipitous 
cliffs and mountains, seen from the sea at a dis- 
tance of 60m. The whole coast is indented with 
@ series of bays or fiords, interspersed with a 
number of islands of various form and size, 
The principal of these is the island of Disco, in 
the bay of the same name, on the W. coast, be- 
tween lat, 69° and 70°. Only the coasts and 
islands are yet ascertained to be inhabited, no 
other part having been explored by Europeans, 
‘The air is pure, light, and healthy; but the cold 
during the long ‘winter is often very intense. 
‘More snow falls, and the climate is more severe on 
the E, than the W. coast. In 8, Greenland the 
cold seldom exceeds 16° or 18° Réaumur, but in 
the N. the thermometer sometimes stands at 30° 
Réaum, The sun has considerable power during 
the summer, but fine weather is never of long con- 
tinuance. Lightning sometimes occurs, and hail, 
but the latter seldom, Violent storms are fre- 
quent in autumn, The rare occurrence of rain, 
and the intense degree of cold produced by the 
NE, wind, has given reason to believe that the 
most E, parts of Greenland form a great archipe- 
Jago, encumbered with perpetual ice. The aurora 
borealis bas at some seasons a light equal to that 
of the full moon, The rogks are principally 
granite, gneisa, clay-slate, porphyry, potstone, &c., 
arranged in vertical beds. They have been 
found to contain a rich copper ore, black lead, 
marble, asbestos, serpentine, garnets, crystals, and 
some other valuable stones, ‘There are no volca- 
noes; but three hot springs have been found in an 
island on the W. coast. Coal is found in the 
- island of Disco, Vegetation, even in the S., is 
.}imited to a few stunted birch, elder, and willow 
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trees, moss, lichens, grassea, fungi, &c. Procéed=: 
ing N. the surface becomes more sterile, and at 
last nothing is met with except bare rocks. Seve- 
tal kinds of wild berries attain tolerable perfection, 

and the soil on the W. coast towards the S. has 
been found fit for the cultivation. of various 
culinary vegetables: the growth of the potato 
has latterly been attempted with some success, 

Among the animals are the reindeer in the S., the 
polar bear in the N., white hares, foxes. of va- 

tious colours, and dogs ; seals abound in the s., 

where the walrus also is met with; whales of va- 

rious kinds inhabit the seas, chiefly towards the 

N.; and the sea, fiords, and rivers abound in fish, 

especially turbot, herrings, ealmon-trout, halibute, 

rays, &e,, with a t variety of shell-fish, Fish- 

ing and seal-hunting are the principal occupations 

of the native inhab. 

In 1837 there were in W. Greenland 13 colonies, 
15 minor commercial, and 10 missionary, estab- 
lishments. ‘The most N. station is pernavic, 
in lat 72°30’, Good Hope, the most ancient of the 
settlements, in lat. 64°10’, has an excellent har- 
bour, The trade gives employment to about five 
or six vessels, @ exports consist chiefly of 
whale-oil, seal, bear, and reindeer skins, eider 
down, &c, The Greenlanders are believed to be 
of the same race as the inhab. of the coasts of 
Hudson’s Bay, Labrador, the NW. coasts, Kam- 
tchatska, dc., from whom they differ little in 
person, manner, and language, On the W. coast 
they do not much exceed 5 ft. in height, They 
have long black hair, small eyes, and a yellow or 
brown skin, ‘he inhab, of the E. coast differ from 
the former in being taller, fairer, and more ac- 
tive and robust ; but they do not exceed a few 
hundreds in number. There is no European 
colony on the E, coast, and little or no intercourse 
is maintained between it and the W. coast. The 
inhab. display considerable skill in the structure 
of their fishing boats and hunting implements, 
which are made of the drift wood brought in vast 
quantities to the coasts, Many have embraced 
a species of Christianity; and their superstitious 
belief in sorcery, &c., is now giving way to a rude 
kind of civilisation, Their Aajaks or fishing boats 
are from 12 to 14 ft. long, and only about 1p ft. 
broad, sharp at both ends, and covered with skins, 
except a small round opening in the middle, where 
the Greenlander, having @ single oar, takes his 
seat. Their houses are from 6 to 8 ft. high, and 
vary in size according to the number of families 
they are intended to accommodate, which some- 
times amount to seven or eight. The interior is 
divided by skins into different eompartments; the 
walls are lined with broom and hung with skins, 
and the floor paved with flat stones. Their do- 
mestic arrangements are simple, and more remark- 
able for a want of cleanliness than any thing else. 
The food of the natives is principally the dried 
flesh of the seal, with a little game and fish; 
coffee, tobacco, snuff, and brandy are esteemed 
the greatest luxuries, 

Greenland is said to have been discovered ‘by an 
Tcelander, near the commencement of the 10th 
century ; and the first colonisation of the country, 
according to the old chronicles, dates from the year 
923, when it was settled by the Norwegian Yee- 
landers, --It has long been a subject of discussion, 
whether colonies were established on both- coasts 3 
but from the accounts of recent adventurers-it is 
pretty certain that no European colony was ever 
founded to the E, of Cape Farewell ; at all events, 
no ruins indicative of any ancient settlements 
have been discovered on that coast, though nu- 
Merous traces of them remain on the W. coast, 
Under the Norwegian colonists, the country was 
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governed by Icelandic laws, and had its own 
ishops. An intercourse was maintained between 
forway and these settlements till the end of the 
Mth or the beginning of the 15th century, when 
the trade with Greenland was interdicted. Of the 
subsequent history of the country, and the fate of 
the colonies, we have uo certain accounts. Se- 
yeral expeditions have from time to time been 
undertaken for the discovery of the lost colonies, 
bat without success, The first of the modern 
settlements was established in 1721, under the 
auspices of the Danish crown, by Hans Egede, 
a Norwegian, who has written an interesting 
work on Greenland. (For further particulars, see 
Egede’s work ; Malte-Brun’s Geography ; Crantz’s 
History of Greenland ; Graah’s Voyage to Green- 
land, 1837 ; and Journal of R. Geog. Society.) 

GREENOCK, a parl. bor. and sea-port town of 
Scotland, co, Renfrew, on the S. bank of the Frith 
of Clyde, 18 m. WNW, Glasgow, with which it is 
connected by railway. Pop. 42,098 in 1861, The 
situation of Greenock is interesting and_pictu- 
resque. Immediately behind it the land rises ra- 
pidly to a height of 800 ft. ; and though the town 
is built mainly on a strip of level ground stretch- 
ing upwards of 2 m. along the shore, it ascends at 
one place about 500 yards up the ridge. In its 
feont the Clyde is about 4 m, in width ; and its 
magnificent xstuary, which seems Jand-locked on 
every side, with the picturesque mountain scenery 
of Argyle and Dumbarton on the opposite coast, 
form a noble view. Crawfurdsdyke, or Cartsdyke, 
on the E,, once a rival bor., is now incorporated 
with Greenock. The progress of pop. has been 
very rapid, is having nearly doubled in the forty 
years 1821 to 1861, 

‘The town is upwards of 2 m. in length, The 
wilth is inconsiderable, except near its centre, 
where, as already stated, it stretches up the hill, 
It is pretty regularly built, particularly in the 
more modern parts. The leading streets ran E. 
and W. The houses are of stone, covered with 
slate. The streets, which are causewayed, have 
foot pavements ‘of convenient breadth on .both 
sides. The town is rapidly stretching towards 
the W., where the best streets have been erected, 
A number of elegant villay are scattered in this 
direction, and along the heights behind the town, 
Greenock, however, is not remarkable for clean- 
liness. From its situation on the W. coast, and 
its vicinity to the mountains, the climate is moist, 
the average fall of rain being about 35°34 inches 
annually, It is lighted with gas. 

. Of the public buildings, the most distinguished 
is the custom-house, erected in 1818 at a cost of | 
30,0002, It is advantageously situated in the | 
centre of the quay, about 40 yards from its edge, | 
and being unconnected with any other building, 
ig seen in all directions, It is in the Grecian 
style, and its portico fronting the quay is parti- 
cularly handsome. The other more prominent 
yublic buildings are, the town-hall, erected in 
1766; the gaol, built in 1810; the infirmary, 
erected at a cost of nearly 5,0002, with accom- 
modation for 150 patients; the Tontine hotel, 
built in 1801, at an expense of 10,000/.; the ex- 
change buildings and assembly rooms ; the sheriff- 
court-hall; the Watt monumetit; the mechanics’ 
institute; the Highlanders’ Academy; and the 
workhouse. The mansion-house of Greegock, once 
the residence of the ancient family of Shaw, the 
superiors of the place, is situated on an eminence 
overhanging the town. Part of the building is 
old, but additions at different times have been 





made to it. It is now used as chambers for con- 
ducting the business of the superior and baron-{ 


baillie. Greenock contains three parishes ; the Old | 
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or West parish, originally taken from the neigh- 
bouring parish of ie etkip, and the Middle and 
East parishes, both taken from the West, and 
erected into parishes sacra by the Court of 
Teinds. Of the parish churches, two are not with- 
out architectural pretensions; the Middle church, 
built in 1741, and the new West church, which 
cost about 9,000 Besides seven churches and 
a Gaelic chapel belonging to the establishment, 
there are twenty-one other places of worship, in- 
cluding Episcopalian, Free Church, United Pres- 
byterian, Reformed Presbyterian, Congregational, 

Yesleyan, Baptist, Evangelical Union, Roman 
Catholic, and Catholic Apostolic chapels. 

There are thirty-five common schools in Gree- 
nock; two of them, the grammar school and the 
mathematical school, under the management of 
the town council ; and one, the Highlanders’ Aca- 
demy, under the management of an educational 
society. The others are either congregational or 
adventure schools, There are also two charity 
schools and a ragged school, The whole number 
of pupils at school in Greenock is not supposed to 
exceed one-tenth of the population. There are 
three libraries in the town: the Cartsdyke me- 
qhanics' library, with about 2,100 vols. ; the library 
of the mechanics’ institution, with nearly 4,000 
vols, ; and the Greenock library, founded in 1783, 
and the property of a body of shareholders, ‘This 
last contains about 10,000 vols. of miscellaneous 
literature, besides a foreign library, and a scientific 
library (one of the best in the kingdom), com- 
posed of the collection of Spence, the celebrated 
mathematician, who bequeathed his books to his 
native town, and of more recent works purchased 
with funds left for the purpose by James Watt. 
The Greenock library occupies the principal ay 
ment in the Watt monument, a beautiful edifice 
dedicated to the memory of the most distinguished 
native of Greenock. Besides the library, this build- 
ing contains a marble statue of Watt by Chantrey, 
a museum, and a lecture-room. Though the in- 
habitants are eminently distinguished for edu- 
cation, intelligence, and commercial enterprise, 
literature, in the strict sense of the term, is not 
much cherished by them, and the town can boast. 
of few great names besides those of Watt and 
Spence. In 1767, when Wilson, the author of 

lyde, a poem, was appointed master in the 
grammar-school of Greenock, the magistrates 
stipulated that he should renounce what they 
called ‘ the profane and unprofitable art of poem- 
making,’ 

An extraordinary work bas been constructed in 
the vicinity of Greenock, by which not only the 
town is abundantly supplied with water, but ma- 
chinery to a great extent may be impelled. To 
accomplish this an artificial lake, covering 2943 
imp. acres, has been excavated in the bosom of 
the neighbouring alpine district, behind the town, 
by turning the courses of several streams and col- 
lecting the rain into a basin prepared for their re- 
ception, From this, as from a common source, an 
aqueduct or canal is conducted along the mountain 
range for several miles, at an elevation of 520 ft. 
above the level of the Clyde; and when within 
less than a mile of the town, it pours down a tor- 
rent in successive falls, the whole length of the 
aqueduct being 64m. In addition to the principal 
basin, there is a compensation reservoir occupying 
40 acres, besides several of smaller dimensions, to 
secure a plentiful supply of water in seasons of the 
greatest drought, A series of self-actang sluices 
has been constructed in a most ingenious manner, 
by which all risk of overtlow is obviated, at the 
same time that every drop of rain, even during 
the greatest floods, is preserved. This magnificent 
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public work was planned by the late Mr. Robert 
‘Thom, of Rothesay, and execyted at the cost of 
the Shaw's Water Company. It has more than 
realised the expectations of the projectors, though 
the cost from first to last has not fallen short of 
0,0002, There‘are two lines of falls, each with a 
descent of 512 ft. The water sent down amounts 
to 1,200 cubic ft. per minute, being equal to 1,843 
horse power, 

The docks of Greenock were first projected in 
1696, and the first part, forming a small harbour, 
was finished in 1710, at an expense of 5,5554., 
Greenock being, in the same ycar, made a custom. 
house port, and'a branch of the neighbouring and 
then more flourishing bor. of Port Glasgow, A 
new dock was built in 1785 at a cost of 4,0002 In 
1824, two spacious wet docks were added, which 
cost 119,0002; and in 1850 a new tidal Larbour 
was constructed, with 14 ft, water at low ebb in 
ordinary spring tides, ‘he latter cost about 
150,0007, The foundation of another dock, called 
the Albert Harbour, was laid in August, 186 
The harbour is managed by trustees, including the 
provost, magistrates, and town council, 

The Clyde is navigable to Greenock for vessels 
of any burden, at any time of the tide; but a sub- 
maritie bauk extends from a spot opposite Greenock 
9m, up the river to Dumbarton; and the ehaunel 
for navigation, though deep, is only 300 ft, wide, 
The system, often pursued, of towing by steam- 
boats, obviates, in great measure, this ‘incouve- 
nience. Government has receatly completed a 
survey of the river. 

The trade of Greenock has kept pace with the 
improvements made on its harbour, ‘The union of 
the kingdoms (1707) opened the colonies to the 




















enterprising inbabitants of this town, and gene- | 


rally of the W. of Scotland; but it was not till 
1719 that the first vessel, belonging to Greenock, 
erossed the Atlantic, The tobacco trade with Vir- 
ginia and Maryland was prosecuted with great 
vigour and success for fully half a century after 
this date; but it was to a considerable extent 
carried on upon account of, aud in connection with. 
Glasgow merchants, The war with the American 
colonies depressed, for a lengthened period, the 
trade of Cireenock, but other sources of commerce 
were gradually taken advantage of; and, at present, 


ships from this town may be found in almost every | 


considerable port to which British enterprise has 
extended. ‘The first application to government to 
open. the East India trade went from Greenock ; 


uid its merchants were also among the first to, 


take advantage of the opening. ‘The trade of 
Greenock is at present chietly with Newfoundland, 
North America, and the West and East Indies, 
The gradual increase of trade may be seen from 


the following account of the ross receipt of eus- | 


toms’ duties at the port of Greenock in vanous 
years — s 


















Yeare | Duty Years 

| : £ 
1728 1833 4a 1 
1770 4 ! Gags 407, 
1802 211,087 | 1859 | 808, i 
1822 | j Uses 1 1231 02k | 


263,464 | 





There belonged to Greenock, on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1864, 174 sailing vessels under 50, and 201 
above 50 tons; there were also 18 steamers under 
50, and 9 above 450 tons, the latter of a total bur- 
then of 1,548 tons, : ; 

The herring fishery, the trade in which the in- 
hab, of the town first engaged, is still prosecuted 





to a considerable extent, ‘The Greenland whale- 
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GREENWICH 
fishery was begun in 1752, but has been long sine 
discontinued. 

The principal trade of Greenock is sugar refini 
which ts carried on more extensively here than 


lany part of the kingdom out of London.  Ship- 
| building is also extensively pursued, There are 


_ Six building yards, of which two, those of John 
| Scott and Sons, and Robert Steele and Co., are 

among the largest in the empire, At the former, 
the first iron steam frigate, Greenock, was built, 
at the latter many of the Cunard steamers, which 
| ply between Liverpool and New York, were con- 
structed. Among the other branches of business 
; May be mentioned foundries for the manufacture 
of steam engines, chain-cables, anchors, and other 
| iron work ; several extensive roperies and sail-cloth 
factories, breweries, soap and candle-works: the 
| manufacture of hats of felt, silk, and straw: pot 
tery, boat-building, block-making, brass-found- 
| ing, cork-cutting, copper-work, and many others 
common to the other large towns throughout the 
country. 

Greenock originally consisted of a few thatched 
houses stretching along the bay ; and Cartsdyke, 
now incorporated with it, was ‘long a place of 
! greater considerat: It was created a bor. of 
barony in 1635, and Cartsdyke in 1669, Sir John 
Shaw, the feudal superior, gave power by charter 
: to the fouars. subfeuars, and burgesses to be after- 
| wards admitted, to mect vearly for the purpose of 
choosing nine managers of the public funds of the 
town, viz, two bailies, a treasurer, and six coun- 
scllors. The united bor, is now governed under 
the Scotch municipal reform act, by a provost, 
four bailies, and sixteen councillors, of whom one 
fills the oflice of treasurer. The gross revenue of 
the corporation amounted to 47,250/, in the year 
1863-4. The annual value of real property 
1863-4 was 163,0702, The Reform Act raised 
Greenock to the dignity of a parl. bor, by con- 
ferring on it, for the first time, the privilege of 
sending 1 mem. to the Hoof C. Registered voters, 
763 in 1863, Greenock and the three adjoining 
parishes of Inverkip, Port Glasgow, and Kilma- 
coli, were in 1815 constituted the Lower Ward of 

tentrewshire, and placed under the jurisdiction of 
a sheriff-substitute, who resides and holds courts 
in the town. 

GREENWICH, a parl. bor., town, and par. of 
England, on the S, bank of the Thames, co, Kent. 
Jathe Sutton-at-hone, hand. Blackheath, 44 m. 
| ESE, London by South Eastern railway, Pop. of 
par, 40,002, and of parl. bor, 139436 in 186). 
Greenwich, which, in fact, is now a mere suburh 
of the metropolis, is a thy ng town, but without 
any particular trade or manufacture; the business 
of the place being derived from its public establish- 
ments, from families of fortune residing in or near 
it, and from the shipping and craft on the river, 
‘The streets are in some places narrow and irregu- 
lar: but within the last few years many handsome 
houses have been erected, and the town has been 
greatly improved. Tt is lighted with gas, and 
| supplied with water from the Kent water-works 
at Deptford, The par. church isa handsome stone 
Sabrie, with a noble portico, and an interior richly 
omamented in the Corinthian order, It appears 
from Willis’s Notitia Parl, (vol, iii, . 85) that the 
bor. of Greenwich sent two burgesses to parl, in 
the rein pf Philip and Mary; but neither the ex- 
tent of the bor. nor the nature of the franchise, 
nor the reason why it ceased to be exercised, has 
{ heen specified. The Reform Act again conferred 
jon Greenwich the right to send 2 mems. to the 
Hi. of C.; but the parishes of Deptford and Wool- 
wich, and about two-thirds of that of Charlton, 
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are included with it in the modern parl. bor., 
‘which had 8,662 registered electors in 1861, 
Greenwich Hospital, the noblest establishment. 
of its kind in Europe, occupies the site of a 
lace, erected by Humphry, duke of Gloucester, | 
in 1433, and was long a favourite residence of | 
the Tador family, The present building, origin- | 
ally intended for a palace, was commenced by | 
Charles IT., who erected one wing at an expense | 
, of 36,0002 In the reign of William ITI. the case 
Df the disabled seamen of the navy engaged the 
attention of the king and queen, and, in conse-! 
quence, this palace was granted as an asylum for ; 
their relief. Commissioners were appointed to: 
carry out the royal intentions; Su Christopher | 
Wren undertook to superintend the completion | 
of the building without charge, and voluntary | 
contributions were requested in aid of the public | 
grant, which last amounted to 58,2002, In 1715, | 
the confiscated estates of the Earl of Derwent- 
water, amounting to 6,000/, a year, were given to 
it by parl,, and their value has immensely in- 
creased within the last half century, The hos- 
pital was partly also supported by the forced | 
contribution (by act passed 7 and & William ILL) | 
of Gd, a month from the wages of all seamen int 
the king’s and merchants’ service, But since | 
1835, merchant scamen have been exempted from | 
this contribution, in liew of which the sum of | 
20,0002 a year is advanced from the consolidated | 
fund to the hospital. he entire building eon- 
sists of four maguilicent detached quadrangular 
piles, of Portland stone, called King Charles's, 
Queen Anne’s, King Williaw’s, and Queen Mary’s: 
the interval between, the two former is the grand 
square, 273 ft, wide, in the centre of which is a 
statue of George II. by Rysbrach: the space be- 
tween the two latter is filled up by two colonnades 
supported by (300 ‘double columns and pilasters. 
The principal front, on the N. side towards the 
river, comprises the sides of King Charles’s and 
Queen Anne's buildings; and before it, extending 
863 ft. in length, is a spacious terrace, with a 
double flight of steps in the middle, commanding 
afine view of the building, and forming a hand~ 
some landing place to the hospital. King Charles's 
building, in the NW. angle, was erected after 
Tnigo Jones's designs : in.it are the council-clam- 
ders and residences fur the governor and lieutenant 
governor, Queen Arme’s building contains 24 
wards for the pensioners, and some officers’ apart- 
ments, King William's building, designed and | 
directed by Sir C, Wren, contains the great hall, 
with its vestibule surmounted by a fine eupola and 
Il wards. ‘The hall is 106 ft. long by 56 broad, } 
and 50 high: the roof and walls wore painted by : 
Sir James Thornhill, at a cost of 6,685/. Several ; 
pictures of great naval actions, with portraits and 
statues of distinguished officers, give interest 10 
this noble apartment, - Opposite the hall in Queen 
Mary’s building is the chapel, with a vestibule and 
cupola corresponding with those of the hall. The 
roof and inside having been destroyed by fire, were 
ably restored by ‘Athenian Stuart, in 1780, A 
flight of fourteen steps leads to the interior, which 
is 111 ft. long by broad, and accommodates 
1,000 pi . ‘The carving of the paipic and} 
other parts is exquisitely finished, The altar- 
iece, by West, represents the Shipwreck of St. 
aul, ‘This hospital supports about 1,700 old or | 
disabled seamen in the house at au av@®age cost 
of 271. per annum, and gives pensions varying in 
amount, but which average about 172 a year, to a} 
much more numerous bady of out-pensioners. ‘The 
nurses are all seamen’s widows. The revenues of 
the hospital being required for the support of the 
mers, the rise of the vut-pensioners ix 
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defrayed by an annual parliamentary grant. Con- 
nected with the hospital, in a building contiguous 
to the park, part of which was intended for a 
ranger's lodge, is the Naval Asylum, for the edu- 
cation of 800 boys, sons of commissioned and war- 
rant officers, private seamen and marines. The 
management of the hospital revennes is vested in 
incorporated commissioners ; and the interior regu- 
lations are under the superintendence of a governor, 
lieutenant-governor, chaplain, and numerous other 
officers, is 
Greenwich Park, which was attached to the old. 
palace, and is now in the hands of the crown, con- 
tains nearly 200 acres: it is well stocked with 
timber and deer, and furnishes from its higher part 
magnificent views of the metropolis and its vi- 
cinity, Onan eminence 160 ft. above the river, 
about 4m. from the park-gates, is the royal obser 
yatory, erected by Charles II. for the celebrated 
Flamstead, and fitted up with telescopes and other 
astronomical instruments, which have been suc- 
cessively improved and increased by Graham, 
Bradley, Hooke, Herscheli, Dollond, and others. 
‘The upper part of the building consists of rooms 
well adapted for observations: the lower part 
being used as the residence of the astronomer 
royal. This important and honourable situation 
has been held by some highly distinguished 
astronomers, as Flamstead, Halley, Bradley, Bliss, 
Maskelyne, Pond, and Airey, who at present 
(1866) enjoys that honour. The longitudes of all 
English charts and maps are reckoned from this 
observatory ; and the captains of ships take their 
time as given here atl p..daily, It is 2020’ 15” 
W. from Paris, and 18° 9' 45 E, from Ferro or 
Ilierro, the most W, of the Canary Islands, 
Greenwich has for ni years been a favourite 
resort of holyday-seekers from the metropolis, and 
the means of access have been greatly fheilitated 
by steam-boats, and by a branch of the South- 
Eastern railway terminating at Charing Cross. 
Greenwich markets, on Wednesday and Satur- 
day, are well supplied. ‘The fairs, held at Easter 
and Whitsuntide, ‘are well known, for the various 
amusements farnished to the crowds that resort 
thither from all parts of London and its neigh- 
bourhood. 
GREIFSWALD, a town of the k. of Prussia, 
prov. Pomerania, cap. circ, of same name, on the 
Ryck, about 3 m. from the Baltic, and 18 m, SE. 
Stralsund, on the railway from Berlin to Stral- 
sand. Pop. 15,714 in 1861, ‘The town is the seat 
of a superior court of appeal, the high judicial tri- 
bunal for the territory, formerly Swedish Pome- 
rania (.Veu-Vor-Pommern), others for the circle 
and town, a circle-eounci}, a high board of cus- 
toms, consistory, orphan-tribunal, and board of ag- 
riculture. It has a harbour at the mouth of the 
Ryck, which is navigable for small vessels ; manu- 
factures of salt and tebacco, oil-mills, distilleries, 
and a brisk trade both by land and sea, A ani- 
versity was founded here in 1456, and some new 
buildings were erected for it in 1750, but the num- 
her of students is inconsiderable, (Greifswald was 
taken by the Elector of Brandenburg tn 1768. 
GREIZ, a town of Central Germany, cap. prine. 
of Reuss (elder branch), on the White-Elster, 49 
m. §, Leipzig, on the railway from Leipzig to 
Niirnberg, Pop, 10,09 in 1861. Greiz is a walled 
town, and is tolerably well built. It is the resi- 
dence of the sovereign prince, who has a summer 
palace here, built on an eminence, and surrounded 
with fine gardens, The church is the only other 
public building. There are Latin and ‘normal 
schools; and it has manufactures of coarse woollen 
cloths and leather, with, distilleries, It is the seat 














| of the government, and of a judicial consistory, 
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GRENADA, one of the W. Indian islands be- 
longing to Great Britain, and the most southerly 
of the windward group, Tobago and Trinidad ex- 
cepted, between lat. 11° 58’ and 12° 14’ N., and 
Tong. 61° 20’ and 61° 35’ W., about 90 m, N. Tri- 
nidad, and 68 m, SSW. St. Vincent. Greatest 
length, 20 m.; greatest breadth, 10 m. Area, 138 
sqm. Pop. 28,927 in 1851, and 31,900 in 1861. 

‘A chain of rather lofty hills runs through the 
island, in which many small rivers have their 
sources, There are some small lakes, which ap- 

to occupy the craters of extinct volcanoes. 
The soil is, on the whole, very fertile, and adapted 
to every kind of tropical product; but the climate 
is decidedly unbealthy. About five-eighths of the 
surface is cultivated. Indigo, tobacco, sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, and cotton thrive well, Game, and birds of 
numerous species, are very abuudant, The ex- 
ports from Grenada to the United Kingdom, com- 
ptising chiefly coffee, cocoa, rum, sugar, and mo- 
lasses, were of the valuc of 84,214/ in 1850; of 
110,682/. in 1860; and of 102,7022, in 1863, The 
imports from the United Kingdom amounted to 
, but 55,3312, in 1850; 53,2582, in 1860; and 36,9447, 
in 1863, 

Grenada, like most other W, Indian islands, has 
its governor, council, and assembly, by whom it is 
governed. Its cap., St. George, on a spacious bay 
on the 8, side of the island, ts a well-built town, 
and has one of the safest and most commodious 
harbours in the British W. Indies. The sum 
awarded by government, in 1835, for the manu- 
mission of slaves in Grenada amounted to 616,4442, 
17s, being about 26/. 4s. per head. This istand 
was discovered by Columbus in 1498, and colonised 
by the French about 1650, at first as a private 
speculation, but after 1674 it belonged to the 
French crown, till taken by the British in 1762. 
In 1779 it was retaken by the K'rench, but restored 
to Great Britain at the peace of 1783. 

GRENOBLE (an, Gratianopolis), a fortified city 
of France, dep, Istre, of which it is the cap.; on 
both sides the Istre, 58 m. SE. Lyons, and 290 m. 
SE. Paris, on a branch of the Paris-Mediterranean 
railway. Pop. 34,726 in 1861, ‘The portion on 
the left bank of the river (the city, properly so 
called) is the larger and more ancient : it is sur- 
rounded by bastioned ramparts, and has a citadel, 
but these defences are at present very much out 
of repair. The portion on the right bank, origi- 
nally built by the emperor Gratian, called the 
Faubourg St, Laurent, is confined between the 
river and the foot of an abrupt mountain, and 
consists of little more than one spacious street. 
It is, however. comparatively the more populous 
division, and the chief seat of commercial activity. 
St. Laurent is enclosed by only an indifferent wail, 
put is defended by the new fortress of Bastille on 
the mount-above it. The two parts of the city 
are connected by two bridges; one of wood, the 
other of stone, Grenoble is ill laid out, and ill 
paved; but is generally well built and clean: 
many improvements have taken place in it of 
late years. It contains numerous squares and 
handsome public fountains; and near its centre 
is a spacious garden laid out in public walks, 
planted with trees, and having a quay on the 
river. Many other agreeable promenades surround 
the city, The chief public buildings are the 
cathedral, the episcopal palace, hotel of the pre- 
fecture, formerly the residence of the celebrated 
Constable de Lesdiguiéres, the general hospital, 
hall of justice, royal college, theatre, and a public 
library with 60,000 printed vols, and 600 MSS, 
Here are 4 par. churches, a Protestant church, 
several convents and seminaries, a foundling and 
another hospital, a university academy, schools of 
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medicine, drawing, &c., cabinets of natural history 
and antiquities, and a fine collection of paintings. 
In the Place St, André is a colostal bronze statue 
of the Chevalier Bayard, the knight.‘ sans peur ef 
sans reproche, who is interred in a contiguous 
church, Grenoble is the seat of a prefecture, a 
royal court, and of tribunals of original jurisdiction 
and commerce. It is the see of a bishop, the cap. 
of the 7th military division of France; and has . 
a chamber of manufactures, arts, and commerce, 
faculties of law and sciences, and a Society of 
Arts, &c. It is noted for its manufacture of kid 
gloves; and has othersof liqueurs, linen fabrics, &¢. ; 
and some trade in hemp, iron, marble, and timber. 
It originally bore the name of Cularo, till Gratian 
enlarged it and gave it his own name. It was 
long the cap, of Dauphiny. Its inhab. warmly 
espoused the popular cause against the court of 
Louis XVI ; and were afterwards devoted partisans 
of Napoleon, in whose favour they made a very 
vigorous stand against the allies in 1815. 
GRETNA GREEN, a small village of Scotland, 
parish of Graitney, co. Dumfries, famous until 
recent times for the celebration of irregular mar- 
riages, on the border of England, near the Sark, 9 
m. NW. Carlisle, and 22 m. E, by S. Dumfries, 
‘The old marriage ceremony merely amounted to 
an admission before witnesses that certain persons 
were man and wife; such acknowledgment, being 
sufficient, provided it be followed or preceded by 
cohabitation, according to the law of Scotland, to 
constitute a valid marriage. A certificate to this 
effect having been signed by the officiating priest 
(who was seldom above the rank of a tradesman), 
and by two withesses, the union, under the above 
condition, became indissoluble, The marriages 
of this sort celebrated at Gretna Green, when the 
pee was most flourishing, were estimated at 
etween 300 and 400 a year. The people were 
generally from England. and of the lowest ranks; 
though there were a few instances of persons of the 
higher ranks, and even of a lord chancellor having 
had recourse to the services of the soi-disant 
parsons of Gretna Green. A trip to Gretna, or the 
presence of a self-dubbed parson, was not, however, 
at all necessary, Parties crossing the Scottish 
border, and declaring before witnesses that they 
were man and wife, were, under the old Jaw of 
Scotland, held to be duly married, This law, 
however, was altered a few years ago, in so far that 
a short residence in the country became necessary 
for the validity of the contract, and this, of course, 
was sufficient to destroy the objectionable’ custom 
of Gretna Green marriages, The practice began 
at Gretna Green about 100 years ago by a person 
named Paisley, a tobacconist, who died in 1814, 
GRIMSBY (GREAT), a bor. and sea-port, in 
the co. of Lincoln, on the S. side of the sstuary of 
the Humber, which at this point is about 7, m. 
across, 7 m. W. from the lighthouse on Spum 
Head, 188 m. N. London by goad, and 165 m. by 
Great, Northern railway. Pop. of munic. bor, 
14,067, and of part. bor, 15,060 in 1861, The town 
stands on the flat shores of the Humber, ¢pposite 
Spurn Head. The long, low, narrow, hooked 
tongue of land, which terminates in the Head, 
protects a capacious roadstead, with good holding - 
ground, extending to within a mile of the new 
works at Grimsby, and well known as a harbour 
of refuge to those who navigate the North Sea, 
The entrance to the river is marked by the light- 
house on Spurn Head, and by two light-ships in 
the Channel. Grimsby has, in consequence, the 
double advantage of a secure roadstead and of 
proximity to the open sea. The utility of this 
harbour is evident from the scarcity of, along. 
this portion of the coast of England ; for, except 
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the leading port of Hull, which also lies on the 
Hamber, but 15 ng. further inland, there is no other 
port with docks but that of Grimsby,. between 
Hartlepool in Durham and King’s Lynn in Nor- 
folk, a distance of fully 150 m. 

Grimsby is a borough of considerable antiquity, 
and was formerly a port of such importance that 
in the reign of Edward IIT, it sent 11 ships to the 
siege of Calais. Owing, however, to the gradual 
filling up of its harbour, it latterly sunk into com- 
parative insignificance. In 1802 a harbour was 
constructed ; but being accessible only at high 
water, it was not productive of all the advantages 
that were expected. But, in 1846, a new harbour, 
on a large scale, accessible at all times of the tide, 
was commenced ; and in anticipation of its being 
finished, Grimsby was made the terminus of two 
important railways. 

The old dock or floating basin, constructed in 
1802, measures about 17 acres; but being placed 
at the high water margin of a flat shore, and being 
consequently accessible only towards high water, 
it is of very limited utility, To secure a proper 
depth of water at the entrance of the new works 
was an object of the first importanec ; and to attain 
it they were projected 3 of a mile into the estuary 
in advance ‘ol the old dock, reclaiming at the same 
time and enclosing 180 acres of land, The new 
works comprise a wet dock of upwards of 25 acres 
in extent, with two entrance locks, having in front 
a tidal basin of 15 acres. The latter, formed by 
two timber piers, which are together about 2,000 
ft. in length, is provided with landing slips. It 
has a depth of 9 ft. at low water springs, and of 
Pe ft, at low water neaps; the rise of tide at the 

omer being about 18, and at the latter about 12 
ft. The factlity of ingress and egress afforded by 
this basin is especially useful to steamers, which, 
as they usually convey passengers or light mer- 
chandise, do not require to enter a dock, Here 
they lie afloat alongside the piers at all times of 
the tide. : 

The new dock, opened in May, 1852, is entered 
from the basin by two locks, furnished with double 
sets of gates for ebb and flood tides, the larger of 
whieh, constructed (ry special agreemeut with the 
government) to admit the largest class of war 
steamers, is of the following dimensions, viz. 
Jength between the gates 800 ft.; breadth from 
wall to wall 70 ft.; depth of water on cil, at low 
water spring tide, 7 ft.; depth of water on cill, at 
low water neap tides, 104 ft.; depth of water on 
cill, at high water spring tide, 25} ft.; depth of 
water on cill, at high water neap tides, 22) ft. 
At half tide the average depth of water on the cill 
of this lock is 16 to 17 ft, and_at three-quarters 
lide 20 to 22 ft. The Royal Docks, opened in 
1843, occupy 140 acres, near the railway terminus, 
and, including the wet dock, afford ample accom- 
modation for more than 1,200 sail, There is also 
a graving dock, 400 ft. long; the wharfs and 
extend 1,200 yards, A tower, 300 ft, high, 
a lighthouse, and also as a hydraulic press 
for opening the tloodgates, 

There belonged to the port on the Ist of Jan, 
1804, 151 sailing vessels under 50, and 28 above 
50 tons, besides 4 steamers under and 6 steamers 
above 40 tous, The gross amount of customs 
duties received was 47,8002, in 1859 ; 20,0392. in 
1861; and 33,8J7/ in 1863. ‘The principal foreign 
trade is with the Valtic. There are mills for 
grinding bones and tanerics, Connected with 
the harbour are large warehouses and timber- 
yards, aud ou the shore FE. of the harbour is an 
extensive ropery. The other manufactures are 
foe] and unimportant, 

The old bor, of Grimsby, which was co -exten- 
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sive with the township, sent 2 mem. to the H, of 
C. from the reign of Edward III. down to 1832, 
the right of voting being vested in resident free- 
men paying scot and lot, of whom, in 1831, there 
were 460, ‘The Reform Act deprived the bor. of 
one of its mem. ; and, at the same time, enlarged 
its boundaries by the addition of eight other pars. 
Registered electors, 1,062 in 1862. 

The bor. is governed by four aldermen (one of 
whom is mayor) and twelve councillors. Petty 
sessions are held on ‘Thursdays, and quarter ses- 
sions by the recorder. A court of requests, for the 
recovery of debts under 5/., was established in 46 
of George IL. Markets on Wednesday, fairs 17th 
June for sheep, 15th September for horses, 

GRINSTEAD (EAS'T), a market-town und par. 
of England, co. Sussex, rape Pevensey, on the 
high road between London and Brighton, 26 S. 
the former, and 22 m. N, the latter. Area of par. 
13,390 acres, Pop, 4,266 in 1861, The town is 
pleasantly situated close to the N. border of the 
co, on an eminence commanding fine views of the 
country to the $. The streets, which are narrow 
ant irregular, contain many good modern houses, 
‘Che church, on the FE. side of the main street, is a 
large, handsome building, of modern date, the olt 
edifice having been destroyed by the fall of the 
tower in 1785, The present tower is lofty and 
well proportioned, having pinnacles at the corners. 
‘The living is a viearage in the gift of the Duke of 
Dorset, the lord of the manor, There are also 
places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists and 

Baptists, ‘The town-hall, which is large and 
commodious, was used as an assize court, till the 
Lent assizes were removed to Horsham, At the 
E, end of the town is Sackville College, endowed 
by Robert earl of Dorset with an incume of 3301, 
a year, and crected, in 1616, for the support of 
twenty-four unmarried persons of both sexes, each 
of whom has a comfortable room and 82. a year in. 
money, A free grammar-school was founded in 
1708, and endowed with a freehold farm in the 
parish, the rent of which is taken to pay the 
master's salary, Markets, chiefly for corn, on 
Thursday, Fairs, April 21, July 13, and Dec. 
11, for horned cattle and pedlary. 

East Grinstead, before the passing of the Reform 
Act, by which it was disfrauchised, sent 2 mems. 
to the H. of C,, a privilege which it had enjoyed 
since the first of Buward IT, 3 the electors were 55 
burgage-holders, nominated by the Duke of Dorset, 
whose bailiff was the returning officer, 

GRISONS (Germ, Graubiindten or Biinden, an, 
a part of Rhetia), a canton of Switzerland, and, 
excepting that of Bern, the most extensive in the 
union, of which it oceupies the portion, It 
ranks fiffeeuth in the confederation, and lies be- 
tween lat, 469 15’ and 479 4’ N., and long, 8° 40” 
and 10° 29" F,; haying N. the cants. Glarus and 
St. Gall, the principality of Li tein, and the 
Vorarlberg; E. the Tyrol the Val-Tellina, 
Lombardy, and the ea no; and W, the 
last-named cant, and that of Uri, In the greater 
part of its extent, it is enclosed by the Austrian 
territories; but is cut off from thein, as well as 
from the rest of Switzerland, at nearly every 
point, by lofty mountain ranges, Length E. to 
S., 86 m, ; greatest breadth about its centre 53 m, 
Area, 2,968 sq.m. Pop, 91,177 in 1860, It bas 
the thinnest population of any of the cantons of 
Switzerland, there being but 50 inhabitants to the 
square mile, The whole canton is one mass of 
mountaits and valleys; there is not a single plain 
worthy of notice. The main chain of the Rhetian 
Alps crosses the canton from W, to E., at first se- 
parating it from Ticino and Italy, and afterwards 
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the Rhine, being the larger, on the NW., and that 
of the Inn, or the Engadine, on the SE. A great 
portion of this chain is above the limit of perpe- 
tual snow. The Muschelhorn, 10,640 ft., the Piz 
Val Rhin, 10,280 ft., M. Maloya, 11,480 ft. high, 
form parts of it, and it is crossed by the passes of 
the Spliigen, St. Bemard, Albula, and Scaletta, 
From the E. extremity of the canton, a chain, 
little inferior in height, passes off NE., separat- 
ing the Grisons from Uri, Glarus, and St. Gall. 
Another chain bounds the Engadine on the SE., 
to which belong the Monte dell’ Oro, 10,538 ft., 
and M. Bernina, 7,654 ft. high; and which is 
crossed by the Pass of Bernina, about 6,460 ft. 
above the level of the sea. A fourth chain, called 
the Rhetikon, also including many elevated peaks, 
forms the boundary, between the Grisons and the 
Vorarlberg. Both the Rhine and the Inn rise in 
the Grisons, as do several tributaries of the Upper 
Adige, Po, and Adda: the Rhine receives most of 
the minor Rhivtian rivers. Climate and soil very 
various; but where the Rhine, Inn, and other 
rivers leave the canton, the general temperature 
is sufficiently high to admit of the cultivation of 
the vine, ‘The scenery is peculiarly grand and 
magnificent; the canton contains upwards of 240 
glaciers, comprising the largest in Switzerland, 
‘The nature of the country generally unfits it for 
agriculture ; but. in the Engadine, where the inhab. 
are very industrious, every patch of land is culti- 
yated that is worth the pains. The corn raised 
is chiefly rye, barley, oats, and Turkish wheat; 
but not half the quantity required for home 
consumption is produced, and it is consequently 
imported to the annual value of about 300,000 
florins, Hemp and flax, also, though generally 
grown, are not. prduced in, sufficient: quantities 
for home demand, Potatoes have been cultivated 
only of late years, Fruit and wine are among the 
articles of export, The chief wealth of the canton 
consists in its cattle. Its pasture lands are esti- 
ated to feed, in the summer, 100,000 head of 
cows and oxen, besides from 60,000 to 70,000 
goats, and perhaps 100,000 sheep, many of which 
are driven from Italy to feed in the Alpine pastures 
for about thrce months, under the care of Ber- 
gamasque shepherds. . ‘The best breed of cattle is 
that of the Prottigan (or valley of the Lanquart) ; 
but the hest cheese is made in the Engadine, “A 
great many hogs are kept, most of them for home 
consumption. Rural economy, and the condition 
of the peasantry, vary greatly in different parts, 
‘Throughout the Engadine, the land belongs to the 
wasantry, and each individual usually supplies 
his family with provisions and elothing entirely 
from the produce of the territory belonging to 
him, Poverty is here rare, and beggary un- 
known. Indeed, many of the inhab, of the En- 
gadine are possessed of considerable property, 
which they hi amassed in some of the com- 
mercial cities of Europe, chiefly ax confectioners, 
Sehools are numerous, and few of the children in 
the valley of the hin are uneducated, In the 
valley of the Rhine, the peasants are also the 
proprietors of the soil, living: upon the prodace of 
their own lands; but, as in most other parts of 
the Grisons, they are not industrious. Their 
land is badly tilled: garden cultivation is i- 
conducted; and the forests are neglected, In the 
‘Tavetsch-thal there is a good deal of squalid misery. 
Wages are, notwithstanding, high throughout the 
Grisons, There arc some rich veins of metal, espe- 
crlly iron; but they are not wrought. Manufe- 
tures few, and mostly domestic; the prineipal are 
those of cotton fabrics, some of which are ex- 
ported. ‘Che most profitable branch of commerce 
is he transit trade between Zurich and I taly, the 
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route of which passes the Grisons and 
over the Spligen, and is a sdurce of wealth to, 
Chur, the cap. The chief exports from the Gri- 
sons are timber, of the value of about 180,000L, 
and cattle, mostly to Italy, to the amount of. 
70,000, a year: the principal imports are corn} 
salt, oil, sugar, coffee, tobacco, foreign manufac- 
tured goods, and iron, 

This canton comprises a confederation of little 
republics in itself. It consists ofa number of com- 
munes, exercising within themselves rights almost 
independent, These are united into 26 Hoch- 
gerichte, or high-jurisdictions, each of which is, in 
many important respects, independent, not only 
of the rest, but even of the supreme council 
‘These high-jurisdictions are united inte the 3 
leagues of the Grau Biinden (Grey League), con- 
taining 8; the Gottes-haus Bund (League of the 
House of God), 11 ; and the Zehngerichte (League 
of Justice), 7 high-jurisdictions. ‘The whole unite 
in electing a supreme federal legislative council of 
65 members, chosen in the different jurisdictions 
and communities, by the universal suffrage of the 
male pop. above 18 years of age. The supreme 
conncil or diet of the leagues meets at Chur every 
year, in June, and appoints a commission of 9 
members to prepare matters for its own considera- 
tion; and a minor council of 3 members, one from 
each league, to whom the executive duties are 
entrusted, It. also elects the public officers of the 
canton generally, concludes treaties, and appoints 
9 judges to form a central court of appeal; though, 
for the most part, the communities and petty 
municipalities themselves exercise full judicial 
powers, and in each of the high-jurisdictions there 
is a power of life and death in criminal cases, 
which is sovereign and without appeal. The com- 
mon law is different in each jurisdiction: every 
one has its own peculiar laws and usages, and by 
these the questions within their boundaries must 
be determined, The decisions of the supreme 
council have also to be submitted for approval to 
the jurisdictions and communities at large. The 
inhab. of the Grisons are fond of boasting of the 
liberties they enjay ; but, in point of fact, they are 
destitute of some ‘of the most. important riglits of 
the citizens of really free states, A free press, and 
trial by jury, are unknown; and both the supreme 
council and the courts of Jaw deliberate and de- 
termine with closed doors. ‘There is, howeyer, no 
direct taxation of any kind; the state revenues 
are derived from customs and duties on the transit 
trade, a monopoly of salt, and some other sources. 
The total public revenue of the canton, in the 
year 1862, amounted to but 731,000fr., or 29,2400, 
The annual surplus is devoted to the payment of 
a small cantonal debt. About two-fiths of the pop. 
are of German, and one-tenth of Italian origin. 
‘Thgggifferent communities elect and support their 
oF ergy. The canton furnishes a contingent 
of 1,600 men to the army, and 12,000 fr. anni tally 
to the treasury of the ‘Swiss confederation, Tt 
has a militia of all its male inhah. from the ages: 
of 17 to GO. Chur, Mayenfeld, and Manz are the 
only places worthy tle name of towns, Few 
countries abound so much with ruined castles and 
other feudal remains. These belonged, in the 
middie ages, to the nobles, who for a long period 
were possessors of the soil, In 1396, a number of 
commurf-ies revolted against the feudal nobles, 
and, headed by the Bishop of Chur, formed the 
Gottes-haus Bund; in 1424, the Graubund was 
formed in a similar manner-in the W. part of the 
Grisons; and in 1428, the Zelingerichte in the E. 
In 1471, the three leagues entered into a common 
union; and, in. 1497-8, formed an alliance with 
the Swiss confederacy, though it was not till 
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ee that the Grigons became a canton of Switzer- 
land. 

GRODNO, agevernment of Russia, formerly in- 
eluded in the old k. of Poland; between lat. 51° 30° 
and 54° 20’ N. and long. 2397’ and 26°42’ E., having 
N. the gov. Wilna, E. Minsk, $. Volhynia, and W. 
Bialystok and the k, of Poland. Greatest length 
NE. to SW. about 200 m.; average breadth, 
nearly 75 m, Area, 693 geo. aq. m., or about 
14,700 Eng, sq. m, Pop. 881,891.in 1858, The 
surface is an alluvial or sandy plain, broken only 
by a few undulating chalk hills, The Niemen, 
Bug, Narew, and Priepec are the principal rivers; 
in the 8, there are some large marshes. ‘The cli- 
mate is damp, and the atmosphere cloudy and 
foggy. ‘The principal agricultural product is rye, 
about 6,825,000 hectolitres of which are said to be 
produced annually, a third part of which is ¢x- 
ported. Few other kinds of grain or vegetables 
are grown for food, but flax, hemp, and hops are 
raised in considcrable quantities. There is a larze 
extent of pasture land; cattle-breeding is pretty 
well understood; and the native breed of sheep, 
which has been much improved by crossings with 
the breeds of Silesia and Germany, yields gaod 
wool, which is a principal article of export. ‘The 
forests ate extensive. Many belong to the crown, 
and that of Bialoreja, a royal domain, occupies 
nearly 96,200 Hectares, Iron, lime, nitre, and 
building-stone are found. Manufactures are 
hardly worth notice; the principal are those of 
woollen cloth, leather, and felt. ‘The exports con- 
sist of corn, flour, cattle, and wool; much of the 
produce is sent to Memel, Koningsberg, Vindau, 
and Riga, by the canal of the Niemen, and by 
land, ‘Lhe greater part of the inhab. are Rus- 
ninks, except in the N., where Lithuanians 
prevail. The nobles comprise about 1-24th part 
of the whole pop., and are principally Poles, Jews 
are very numerous, There are some Tartars and 
colonies of German artisans, Tbe dominant. re- 
ligions are the Rom. Catholic and the United Greek 
church, Education is at a lowcbb, Chief towns, 
frodne the cap. Novogrodek, Slonem, and Brzese 
(Brest Litofskii). 

Gopxo, a town of Russian Poland, and cap, of 
the above gov, in the NW, part of which it is 
situated, on a hill on the Niemen, 8} m, SW. 
Wilna, and 154 m. NE. Warsaw on the railway 
from St. Petersburg to Warsaw. Pop. 16,970 in 








town of Lithnania, and even disputed the supe- 
riority with Wilna. Its houses are partly of stone ! 
and partly of wood; and the greater number of | 
ils streets are extremely filthy, It has a fine 

castle, built by Augustus ITT, of Poland, the ruins 

of a more ancrent fortress, 9 Roman Catholic and 

2 Greek churches, a synagogue, and some gnd- 

some residences’ of the nobility, a gymnasidtt, ign | 
acalemy of medicine founded by Stanislaus At- 
gustus, many other schools, a good public library, | 
cabinets of mineralogy and’ physical objects, and 
abotanic garden, There are some inconsiderable 
manufactures in the town and its vicinity; and it 
has some well frequented fairs. 

GRONINGEN, a fortified city of HoNand, cap. 
proy. of same name, and the most important town 
in the N. Dutch provs.; on the Hanse, at the 
influx of the Aa, 454 m. E. by N. Harlingen, and 
50m, NE. Amsterdam, on the railway from Leeu- 
Pop, 36,192 in 1864. The 
town is well built, and clean; its market-place | 
(Bree-Markt) is one of the largest and bandsomest 
squares in Holland; and there is a fine public 
promenade, called the Pluxtage, It has a strong 
citadel, built. in 1607, and is surrounded by_ram- 
parts aud ditches, kept in good condition, Many 
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of the public buildings are handsome, especially 
the great church of St. Martin, a Gothic structure, 
the spire of which is the loftiest in Holland; and 
the town-hall, erected in 1793. The university, 
founded in 1614, is usually attended by about 460 
students, a much greater number than formerly : 
it possesses an excellent maseum of natural his- 
tory, a library, and a botanic garden. Groningen 
has an academy of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, a seminary for deaf and dumb, another for 
the instruction of the blind, societies of natural 

history and chemistry, poetry, literature and 

jurisprudence, and a branch of the society of 
‘public good.” It has a large paper manufacture, 

besides some factories of woollen and silk stuffs, 

cotton stockings, &c., and yards where merchant- 

vessels are sometimes built. It has also an active 

trade in cattle and butter; gd by means of a 

canal large vessels come, from the wstuary of the 

Ems, quite up to the town, 

This town is not mentioned previously to the 
ninth century, and it was not fortified for several 
ages afterwards, It was first attached tu the United 
Provinces in 1576: it afterwards fell inte the 
hands of the Spaniards, but was finally retaken by 
Prince Maurice in 1594, 

GRUYE'RE (Germ. Greyerz), a town of Swit- 
zerland, cant, Freiburg, 16 m. S. Freiburg. Pop. 
952 in 1860, The town is situated on a hill, the 
summit of which is crowned by the ancient castle 
of the counts of Gruyére, a fortress said to have 
been founded in the fifth century, and which is 
one of the most extensive and best-preserved 
feudal monuments in Switzerland. The town is 
walled, and contains a handsome parish church, a 
rich hospital, and a public library. The district 
around Gruyére is famous for its cheese, of which 
it produces about 25,000 cwt, a year. It is made 
on a chain of mountains about 10 leagues in length 
and 4 in breadth : all the cheese, though made in 
the same manner, is not of the same quality; the 
lower pastures not being in such estimation as 
those in the more elevated situations. The very 
finest qualities are said to be too delicate for 
exportation, The whole district is divided into 
greater or lesser farms, which the proprietors let 
out on leases of 3 or 6 years, at rents varying 
according to the nature and elevation of the 
ground ; the lower pastures, though not of the best 
quality, being the dearest, because, being sooner 
Seecd from the snow, and later covered with it, 
they afford food to the cattle for a longer time. 
‘The farmers. who rent pastyres, hire from the dif- 
ferent peasants in the canton from 40 to 60 cows, 
from the 15th of May to the &th of Oct., paying 
for them certain rates per head. Each cow, at an 
average, yields daily from 20 to 24 quarts of milk, 
and supplies 200 Swiss pounds of cheese during the 
five months. On the 18th of October the farmer 
restores the cows to the different proprietors. ‘The 
cattle are then pastured in the meadows, which 
have been twice mowed, until the 10th or 11th of 
November, when, on account of the snow, they 
are usually removed to the stables, and fed during 
winter on hay and after-grass, Throughout the 
commune of Grayére the inhab, are above poverty, 
During a part of the year there are not so many 
hands in the cheese country as are required, and 
these are borrowed from other and poorer com- 
munes. Wages are very high, in comparison with 
most other parts of Switzerland, being about 2s, 6d. 
a day, exclusive of living. (Inglis’s Switzerland, 
p. 163 ; Coxe’s Switzerland, ii, 220.) 

GUADALAXARA, or GUADALAJARA, an 
inland city of Mexico, cap. of the state’ of same 
name (otherwise called Xalisco), jn a rich and 
extensive plain, on the Rio Grande de Santiago, 
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130 miles from the Pacific and 275 miles WNW. 
Mexico; lat, 21° 9 N,, long 108° 2° 15" W. A 
superficial enumeration of the year 1864 showed 
the number of inhabitants to be 62,350, so that. it 
is, in point of pop., the second city in the republic. 
It covers a great extent of ground, and at a dis- 
tance has a very picturesque appearance. Its 
interior is also handsome ; its streets are airy and 
well laid ont, and many of the houses extremely 
good, though mostly of only one story. There 
are 14 squares, the principal of which, the Plaza 
de Armas, has in it the government-house, in 
which the congress assembles; the cathedral, a 
fine edifice, though much injired by the exrth- 
quake of 1818; and the Portales de Comercio, 
consisting of piazzas or arcades built around three 
large square blocks of houses,‘ Within the town 
the Portales are the principal rendezvous. as, 
besides a number of handsome shops, well provided 
with European and Chinese manufactures, they 
contain a variety of stalls covered with domestic 
productions, fruits of all kinds, earthenware from 
'fonala, shoes in quantities, mangas, saddlery, 
birds in cages, “dulces” of Calabazate, and a 
thousand other trifles, for which there seems to be 
an incessant demand. As each of these stalls pays 
iamuall ground rent, the convents to which the 
Portales belong derive from them a considerable 
revenue. They are the counterpart of the Parian 
in Mexico, but infinitely more ornamental, being 
built with equal solidity and good taste.’ (Ward's 
Mexico, ii, 362.) Tesides this publie promenade 
there is the Paseo, an extensive avenue shaded by 
double rows of fine trees, having a stream flowing 
through it, and Jeading to the Alameda, a public 
walk ‘very prettily laid out, for the trees, instead 
of being drawn, up in battle array, in lines, inter- 
secting cach other at right angles, like the streets, 
are made to cover a large tract of grown in 
irregular alleys, while in summer the intervening 
spaces are filled with flowers, particularly roses, 
which give both life and variety to the scene, 
There is a fountain too in the centre, and a stream 
of water all round. (Ward, ii. 86), 862.) Many 
of the public miaces are adorned with fountains. 
Besides the cathedral there are several churehes, 
with numerous monasteries and convents, a college 
maintained at the public expense on the most 
liberal footing, and for which a magnificent build- 
ing has been erected, two ecclesiastical establish- 
ments for the education of young women, three 
for young men, five boys’ schools, a public hospital, 
hishop’s palace, mint (a fine building), and a neat 
theatre, A Jurge pile of building, creeted during 
the Spanish rale, for a workhouse, now serves as a 
barrack for about 500 men, The coffee-houses are 
tolerable, and the shops and market place are 
well supplied with provisions, but the last, which 
is large, is very Hl kept. The city ix supplied 
with water from the Cerro de Col, three leagues 
distant; it is lighted at night, except at the time 
of the full moon, and watched by a patrol, Many 
of the streets Took melancholy and deserted, ‘most 
af the lower orders being occupied in their own 
houses, where they e various trades in a 
sinall way, asin San Lui 
smiths, carpenters, silv 







































miths, wid hatters, and 
skill in working Jeather, as 
well as in manufacturing a sort of porous earthen- 
ware, with which they supply not only all Mexico, 
but. the neighbouring states upon the Pacific, 
Shawls of striped calico, much used by the lower 
Grders, are made in considerable quantities, as 
were formerly blankets; but this branch of trade, 
after suffering much in 1812, when the port of San 
Blas was opencd by General Cruz, has been de- 
stroyed entircly by importations from the United 
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States” (Ward, ii. 357.) There is at present 
little or no foreign trade, San Blas having been 
nearly abandoned for the ports of Mazatlan and 
Guaymas; and foreign goods are brought over- 
land, chiefly from San Luis or Mexico. ‘the 
city was founded in 1551, and in 1570 was erected 
into a bishopric, Under the Spaniards it was 
the cap. of an intendency af the same name, and 
the seat of x royal audiencia, as well as of some 
flourishing manufactures. 

GuADALAXARA, a town of Spain, and cap. prov. 
of same name, on the E, bank of the Henares, 35 
m, SW. Madrid, on the railway from Madrid to 
Seville. Pop, 6,533 in 1857, The town was once 
walled, and fragments of its walls still remain. Jt 
is wretchedly built; the only buildings of any con- 
sideration being the palace of the Duke del In- 
fantado, a large edifice, constructed with very little 
taste; and the church of the Franciscans, which 
contains a superb mausoleum of the duke’s family, 
said to be second only in splendour to that of the 
Fscurial. Here is a bridge over the Henares, 
originally built by the Romans, and restored in 
1758, A woollen cloth factory, established here by 
Philip V,, is said to have employed, in 1786, 4,000 
hands, besides giving employment in, spinning to 
no fewer than 40,000 in the adjacent villages. But 
the whole trade is now nearly extinct. ‘The town 
is the seat of a corregidor, and is governed by an 
alcalde of the first class, 

GUADALQUIVIR, a river of Spain, having its 
sources in Murcia and La Mancha, and flowing 
SW. through Andalusia. The source called the 
Guadaiquivir is in the Sierra de Cazorla, lat, 87° 
5UN., and long. 2° 68’ W.; but the true source, 
and that most distant from the mouth, the Gua- 
darmena, rises in the Sierra de Alcaraz, not far 
from the town so called; lat. 38° 48’ N,, long. 2° 
30’ W. The length of the river from this point is 
240 m, direct distance, and 820 m, along the channel. 
The general direction is SW. by W. as far as Se- 
ville, where it takes a turn nearly S., and, after 
forminys two islands, Isla Mayor and Isla Menor, 
flows through a marshy and most unhealthy flat 
into the Atlantic, at San Lucar, It is navigable 
for vessels of 160 tous as far as Seville, and for 
beats as high as Cordova, 774 ft. above the sea. 
The chief affluents are, the Jandula, Guadiato, 
Bembezar, and Biar, on the r. bank ; and the Gua- 
dalimar, Guadiana Menor, and Xenil,on the 1. Of 
these the Xenil, flowing through Granada, is the 
longest, being 120 m. long. The ancient name was 
Betis: the present appellation is Arabic, Wady- 
al-kebir, the great river. 

GUADELOUPE, one of the Windward Islands, 
in_the W. Indies, and one of the most valuable: 
colonies belonging to France, lying (inclusive of 
Grande-Terre) between lat. 15° 58’ and 16° 13’ N,, 
and long. 61° 15’ and 61° 55’ W., 40 m. SE, An- 
tigua, and 30 m, N. Dominica. The area of Gua- 
deloupe, together with its dependencies, the adja- 
cent islands of Marie-Galante, La Desirade, and 
les Saintes, and two-thirds of the island of St. 
Martin (Leeward Islands), is 635 Eng. sq. m., and 
the population amounted, in 1861, to 139,080, in- 
cluding 98,000 negroes. | Guadeloupe is’ divided 
into two unequal parts by the Riviére-salée, or Salt 
Liver, an arm of the sca about 5 m. in length, and 
v ying in width from 30 to 120 yards. The di- 
vision 8, of this inlet is Guadeloupe Proper; that 
on the NE, is called Grande-Terre: the former is , 
of an oblong shape; length, N, to S., about 25 m.; 
average breadth, about half as much; area, #2,289 
hectares. A chain of yelcanic mountains, covered 
with woods, runs throught the centre of the island, 
nearly in its entire length: The medium height 
of its summits is somewhat more than 3,000 ft, 
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but, near its S, extremity, the Soufriére, a volcano 
still exhibiting a smouldering activity, rises to 
5,108 ft. above the level of the ocean. A multi- 
tude of rivulets, by which every part of the island 
is well watered, run down the flanks of this moun- 
tain chain; two of them, the Goyave and Lezarde, 
are navigable for small craft, and highly useful for 
the cunveyance, upwards, of sea-mud, to manure 
the lands, and downwards, of the produce of the 
land. Guadeloupe contains many mineral springs. 

The island of Grande-Terre is of a triangular 
shape, and has an area of about 55,923 hectares, 
Jt is little raised above the level of the sea, and 
differs remarkably in its features from Guadeloupe. 
It is almost a level plain, with only a few seat- 
tered hills, Tt is destitute of woods, and its rivers 
are insignificant ; in consequence of which the rain, 
which is much less frequent than in Giuadeloupe, 
is obliged to be carefully preserved in cisterns, 
Maric-Galante, & circular-shaped island about. 12 
m, to the SE., is traversed, E. to W., by a chain of 
hills, which, like those of Guadeloupe, abound in | 
timber, 

The mean temperature of the year at Basse- 
‘Terre is about 81° Fah. ; its annual range is be- 
tween 70° and 99° In the sun, the thermometer | 
sometimes rises to 180° Fah.; the heat is, how- 
ever, tempered by land or sea-breezes, The atmo- 
sphere is remarkable for humidity, About 86 
inches of rain fall annually, on an average, chiefly 
between the middle of July and the middle of 
October. Like the other Antilles, Guadeloupe is 
very subject to hurricanes, and shocks of carth- 
quakes are frequent, ‘Ihe soil is light and easy of 
tilage, but its productivencss is owing more to 
the heat of the climate and the abundance of water 
than to its richness. The soil of Grande-Terre is, 
ou the other hand, very rich, Almost every part 
of that island is capable of cultivation, and, not- 
withstanding the deticieney of water, it is very 
productive. The greater part of the island is laid 
out in sugar plantations, mostly belonging to great 
proprietors. It appears, however, from official re- 
turns (given in Statistical Tables relating to 
Foreign Countries,’ Part IX. p. 252, Lond, 1864), 
that the extent of land under this cultivation is 
on the decrease, The sugar plantations of the 
island of Guadeloupe embraced 18,081 hectares in 
1859; 17,892 hectares in 1860; and 17,868 in 
1861. The produce of 186i consisted of 31,219,226 
kilogs. of sugar; 1,724,717 litres of syrup and mo- 
lasses; 3,664,809 litres of rum, or tafia. Next to 
sugar, coffee is the most important produce, there 
being devoted to it 2,009 hectares of Jand in 1859 ; 
1,591 hectares in 1860; and 1,676 hectares in 1861. 
‘Lhe produce, in 1861, consisted of 992,932 kilogs. 


the Otaheitian variety, and was introduced in 179), 
after the other kinds were found to have degenc- 
rated, Most of the kitchen vegetables of Europe 
are raised in the gardens at Basse-Terre; but they 
degenerate rapidly; tropical fruits, and others of 
the $, of Europe, attain considerable perfection, 
Agriculture has been much improved of late years 
by the introduction of the plough and the use of 
manure, including lime, salt, and phosphates. The 
sugar manufacture has been also greatly improved 
by the introduction of steam-mills. The live stock 
consists principally of black cattle, sheep, and 
mules, Guinea grass is the only foragewrown. 

‘The manufacturing establishments are limited 
toa few tanneries, potteries, and limekilns. ‘The 
various trades and handicrafts in the colony are 
exercised chiefly by whites. There is no fishery 
on any extended scale; but about 30,000 kilogs, 
of fish are annually taken. 





Nearly all the exported articles are sent to 
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France, whence 9-10ths of the imports are de- 
rived. The imports are chiefly salted meat and 
fish, wheat flour, maize, pease and beans, olive 
oil, cotton, linen, and silk fabrics, wine, timber, 
candles, perfumery, hats, and wrought metals. 
The total imports into Guadeloupe were of the 
value of 26,920,631 francs, or 1,076,854, in 1864, 
and the total exports in the same year amounted 
to 18,409,997 francs, or 736,399 The trade is 
carried on almost entirely by French shipping. 
‘The principal roadsteads and ports are those of 
Basse-Terre, and” Mahault, in (iuadeloupe; 
Pointe-d-Pitre, and Moule, in Grande-Terre; the 
roadstead of Saintes, and a few others, 

Guadeloupe and its dependencies are divided 
into 3 arrondissements, 6 cantons, and 24 com- 
manes, The legislature consists of a governor 
and a colonial council of 80 members, clected for 
5 years, by natives of France resident in the 
island, above 25 years of age, paying taxes of 
300 fr. a year, or having a capital of the value of 
80,000 fr. To be eligible for a member of council, an 
individual must be 30 years of age, and pay taxes 
to the amount of 600 fr,, or possess property of the 
value of 60,000 fr. ‘here is a royal court at 
Basse-Terre; the other tribunals are 2 courts of 

, 3 of original jurisdiction, and 6 tribunals 
of justices of the peace. The colony has a mili- 
tary commandant, and an armed force of 2,138 
men, including 100 officers, There are about 30 
ecclesiastics, upwards of 50 public schools and 
hospitals in the chief towns, A bishopric of 
Guadeloupe was formed in 1850. Slavery was 
abolished throughout the colony by decree of the 
Republican government of France in the year 
1848, The town of Basse-Terre, the cap, of 
Guadeloupe, and the seat of government, on its 
SW, shore, js clean, well built, and contains 5,500 
inhab, It has two parish churches, a government, 
house, hall of justice, a large hospital, an arsenal, 
some guod public fountains and promenades, and 
a fine colonial garden. It is defended by several 
batteries on the side of the sea. Gapesterre, on 
the E, side of the island, is its other chief town. 
Point-d-Pitre, a town of 12,000 imhab., is situ- 
ated at the W. end of Grande-Terre. It owes its 
rosperity to its excellent port. It is regularly 
built, has a handsome church, and many good 
private edifices. Several forts protect its harbour. 
The other towns are insignificant; but three of 
them, besides the foregoing, bave their own muni- 
cipal councils, 

‘These islands were discovered by Columbus in 
1493: the French took possession of them in 1635, 
Guadeloupe has, on several occasions, been taken 
by the English, and was occupied by Diritish 
troops from 1#10 to 1815, when it was restored to 
France, 

GUADIANA (an, Anas, Arab, Wady-Ana), a 
river of Spain, rising in the monntains of La 
Mancha, about 15 m. NW. of Villahermosa, lat, 
38° 55’ N., long. 2° 48" W., and flowing through 
New Castile, Estremadura, and a part of Portu- 
gal, It has several sources, which form smali 
connected lakes, called. the Lagunas de Ruidera, 
Its direction at first is NNW. for about 30 m.: it 
then disappears among the marshes, and is not 
traceable for 14m. It rises again NE, of Day- 
miel, at a place called Los Ojos de Guadiana, 
with a general E. direction past Merida, as far as 
Badajoz, where it turns $., and after a very tor- 
tuous course of 424 m,, enters the Atlantic by two 
mouths. It is navigable about 45 m. as fareas 
Mertola, to the falls called E72 Salto del Lobo. 
‘The chief affluents are the Giguela, the Guadar- 
tanque, and the Oei on the r, and the Ja- 
baion, the Guadalema, the Ardilla, and the 
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Chanza, on the 1, bank. With the exception of 
the Giguela, the afHuents on the 1 bank are by 
far the largest, 

GUADIX (an. Acci), 2 town of Spain, prov. 
Granada, on the river of same name, 32 m, W. 
by 8, Granada, and 216 m. S. Madrid, Pop. 
11,066 in 1857, Guadix is an old walled town, 
with steep, narrow, and badly-paved streets. Ié 
has a cathedral, built in the Corinthian and Com- 
pusite orders, with a handsome portico, 5 par. 
churches, 7 convents, and a hospital. ‘The ap- 
proach to the town is through a fine avenue of 
trees, and the surrounding land is rich, and sub- 
jected to irrigation, ‘The chief branch of industry 
is the manufactare of lurge el nives. 

GUAMANGA, or HUAMANGA, called also 
San Juan de la Vietoria, or de la Frontera, a. city 
of Peru, cap, prov., on the river of sume name, in 
an extensive and beautiful plain, 210 m. ESE. 
Lima, and 185 m. WNW. Cuzco. Estim. pop. 
28,000, The town is well built, has good squares 
and streets, and the houses, which are of stone, 
lave gardens and orchards attached to them. 1t 
has a cathedral, with several ather churches and 
convents; and a university with facultics of philo~ 
sophy, divinity, and law. Guamanga is the seat 
of an intendant, and the see of a bishop. It w 
founded by Pizarro, on the site of an Indian vil- 
lage of the same name, for the convenience of the 
trade between Cuzeo-and Lima, 

GUANARE, a town of the repub, Venezuela, 
dep. Orinoco, prov. Varinas, on a river of the 
same name, 45 m, SE. Traxillo, and 63 m, NNE. 
¥Varinas, Pop. estim, at 13,000, The town has 
wide and straight streets, and neatly built houses, 
A handsome chureh, the interior of which is splen- 
didly adorned, contains a shrine of our Lady of 
Conomorato, mych resorted to by pilgrims, The 
chief wealth of the inhab, is derived from their 
trade in cattle, of which they possess large herds; 
and which, together with mules, they export by 
way of Coro and Puerta Cabello. 

GUANAXUATO, or GUANAJUATO, an in- 
Jand and mining city of Mexico, cap, of the state 
of same name, in the Sierra de Santa Kosa, 6,836 
ft. above the level of the sea, and in the very 
centre of the richest: mining district in the whole 
country, 156 m, NW. Mexico; lat, 21° 0' 15" N., 
Jong. 79° 23’ 58” W.  Pop., including its suburbs, 
according to Humboldt, in 1803, 70,600, which 
number had, however, diminished to 35,000 in 
1860, ‘The town is very irregularly built; the 
streets are full of ascents and descents, many of 
which are so steep as to render the use of four 
mules in the carriages of the more wealthy in- 
habitants almost universal, ‘I'he open spaces can- 
not be called squares, for they are of irregular 
forms: the whole city, in short, is distributed 
here and there, wherever vacancies at all adapted 
for building have been left by the mountains, 
One part is so hidden from another, that, viewed 
from the streets, it appears to be a small town. 
‘ ft is only by ascending the heights on the oppo- 
site side that a view is gained of the whole valley, 
broken into ravines, along the sides of which the 
town is built. Surveyed from this point, the no- 
velty_ of its situation strikes the stranger with 
astonishment, In some places it is seen spread- 
ing out into the form of an amphitheatre; in 
others, stretching along a narrow ridge; while 
the ranges of the habitations, accommodated to 
the broken ground, present the most fantastic 
groups.” (Mod. Tray., xxvi. 2.) ‘The bouses also 
have a singular appearance: they are large and} 
well built of hewn stone, but disfigured by their 
fronts being painted of the gayest colours.» Some 

polthe residences belonging to the princiy-al families 
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are, however, really magnificent, as are the’ 
churches, and the Alhondiga, or public granary. 
But the civil war, and the decay of the mines, 
has inflicted great and, perhaps, irreparable injury 
on the city. The town and its suburbs have 
numerous amalgamation works, one of which 
sometimes occupies a whole ravine, the spaces 
above, on either side, being crowded with miners’ 
huts. Guanaxuato suffers two serious inconve- 
niences; one is, a scarcity of water, there being 
{within the city only a few cisterns belonging to 
wealthy indi 3 so that most part of this 
important necessary has to he brought a distance 
of 2 m, upon the backs of asses: the other is, 
that during a portion of the year it is liable tu 
| inumdation from the torrents which descend from 
| the mountains, and, though works to prevent this 
j have been constructed at a great expense, few 
years pass without some accidents occurring, 
| Some of the public highways have been strangely 
neglected. On approaching Guanaxuato from the 
S., there is, indeed, a raised path for foot-pas- 
sengers, but coaches and animals of all kinds have 
to proceed up the bed of a river, which during 
the rainy season rushes along with dangerous im- 
petuosity, 

‘The town has been entirely created by the 
mines which surround it, In the vicinity of some 
of them, little pueblos, as Valenciana, Rayas, and 
Serena, have been formed, which may be con- 

sidered as its suburbs. ‘I'he first mine—that of 
; St. Barnabe — was opened in 1548; but it is 
only within the last 70 or 80 years that the mines 
of Guauaxuato have become so famous, In 38 
years, viz, from 1766 to 1803, they produced gold 
and silver of the value of 165,000,000 piastres, or 
12,720,060 Ibs. tr.; the annual average produce 
being 556,000 mares of silver, or 364,911 Ibs, tr, 
and from 1,500 to 1,600 mares of gold. The Vete- 
Madre, or great ‘mother-vein,’ is* composed of 
several parallel veins running NW. and SE. for 
rather more than 5 leagues, within which distance 
there have been upwards of 100 shafts opened. 
According to Humboldt, the mother-vein has 
yielded more than a fourth part of the silver of 
Mexico, and a sixth part of the produce of all 
America. The principal mines situated on this 
vein are those of Valenciana, San Juan de Rayas, 
Mcliado, Secho, Cata, Jepeyac, and Serena, 
When Humboldt visited these works in 1803, 
they employed 5,000 workmen, 1,896 grinding 
mills, and 14,618 mules ; and before the revolution 
of 1810, they yielded, in all, 10,000 mule-loads 
of ore, of 11 arrobas (275 lbs.) each, weekly ; 
making 62,562 parcels of 32 quintals of ore yearly, 
worth 7,727,500 dollars. Of this quantity, the 
mine of Valenciana alone produced from 5,000 to 
6,000 loads, Rayas 1,500, and the other mines the 
remainder. ‘The mine of Valenciana,’ says Hum- 
boldt, ‘is the sole example of a mine which, for 
forty years, has never yielded less to its proprie-~ 
tors than from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 fr, (80,0002, 
to 100,0002) annual profit’ (Polit. Essay, iii, 
193.) It is at the NW. extremity of the mother- 
vein, After having been abandoned for a long 
period as unpromising, it began again to be 
wrought about 1762, by M. Obregon, a young 
Spaniard without capital, but with good credit 
and great perseverance. In 1768 considerable 
quantities of silver began to be extracted from it; 
and from’ 1771 till 1804, it constantly yielded an 
annua! produce of 600,002, the net profit to the 
proprietors being in some ‘years as much as 
250,0002, At that period, 1,800 men were em- 
ployed in the interior of the mine, besides 300 
men, women, and children employed without in 
different ways; and Valenciana (a town which 
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‘afterwatds contained 22,000 inhab.) at an early 
itt of these proceedings sprang up, and had 

tween 7,000 and 8,000 inhab. on the very spot 
where goats bad been browsing 10 years before. 
The machinery of this eclebrated mine was much 
injured -by Hidalgo in 1810, and destroyed by 
Mina after hig unsuccessful attack on Guanajuato 
in 1818, When the Anglo-Mexican Mining As- 
sociation undertook to drain and work the mine, 
it was nearly 3-4ths filled with water, and the 
town of Valenciana had become a ruined place, 
with only about 4,000 inhab.; and notwithstand- 
ing the expenditure of vast sums by the association 
ithas not hitherto recovered its former produc- 
tiveness, 

Much of the landed property in this and the 
neighbouring states belongs to the great mining 
families resident in Guanajuato. ‘The vicinity of 
this city abounds with tilawe-tand, yielding rich 
crops of wheat, as well as splendid gardens, Agri- 
culture, however, has been much depressed through 
the injury done to the mines, and the suspension 
of mining labours, Guanaxuato was founded in 
1645, constituted a town in 1619, and a city in 


1741. 

GUATEMALA, one of the republics of Central 
America, formerly a part of the Mexican Confode- 
ration, but erected into a separate state in J847. 
Guatemala extends between lat. 14° and 17° N., 
and long. 89° and 94° W., haying N. Yucatan and 
Mexico; E, Honduras and San Salvador, and S. 
the Pacific Ocean, Arca 40,777 sq. m.;_ pop. 
850,000, according to a superficial enumeration of 
the year 1855, ‘Ihe physical features of the 
country are mountainous throughout, and al-~ 
though no very distinct mountain chain traverses 
Guatemala, an elevated plateau occupies the 
eentral fant of the country, forming a kind of 
chain of commuyication between the Cordilteras 
of $. America and the mountain chains of Mexico, 
This plateau rises much more precipitously from 
the side of the Pacific than the Atlantic, the 
general slope of the country being to the NE. 
Phe table-land averages perhaps 5,000 ft. in height 
above the ocean: the loftiest summits, which are 
either active or extinct volcanoes, being in that 
part of the confederation. ‘The Water Volcano, 
near Guatemala, so’ called from its freqaently 
emitting torrents of hot water and stones, but 
never fire, is 12,620 ft. above the Pacific, There 
are two large plains—those of Nicaragua and Co- 
mayagua, besides many of less size on the banks 
of the larger rivers and along the shores: these 
principally consist of extensive savanuahs with 
rich pasturage interspersed with clumps of trees. 
All the larger rivers How NE, or E., the proximity 
ofthe high mountain range to the Tacific per- 
mitting but a short course to those flowing W. 
‘The Montagua is of considerable size, and useful 
for the conveyance of European and other goods 
into the interior of Guatemala. The principal 
lakes are the Gulfu-Dolce, and those of Leon or 
Managua, Peten, Atitan, and Amatitan. The 
Golfo-Dolee, 24 m, long by 10 broad, receives 
several rivers, and discharges itself by the Rio 
Dolce into the Bay of Honduras. 

‘The coast plains are subject to violent tropical 
heats, and are very unhealthy, especially those 
on the east coast, on the Caribbean Sea, where 
fevers incessantly prevail. ‘These are ghiefly in- 
habited by the Indian pop. whose conbtitutions 
are better able to resist the pestiferous nature of 
the atmosphere than those of Europeans, The 
climate of the table-land varies according to its 
elevation, but an equable, moderate, and agreeable 
temperature may be obtained there all the year 
round, with a perfectly healthy climate, The dry 
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season lasts from October to the end- of May, 
during which N. winds prevail; and in the table- 
land, in November and December, water exposed 
to the open air at night is sometimes, though 
rarely, covered with a thin pellicle of ice. The 
rest of the year is entitled the wet season; but 
the rains, though heavy, last only during the 
night, and the days are fair and cloudless, Earth- 
quakes are very frequent. 

‘The forests yield many valuable kinds of timber, 
including mahogany, cedar, palo di maria, a species 
of wood well adapted for ship-building, &c. But 
the log wood tree (H. lon chianum, 
Linn.) is by far the most valuable of the products 
of the forests, It is found here and in the ad- 
joining peninsula of Yucatan in the greatest 
perfection, and is a most important article of ex- 
port; a species of Brazit wood is also exported. 
Among the other vegetable products may be 
enumerated the dragon's blood, mastic, palina 
Christi, and other balsamic, aromatic, and medi- 
cinal plants; with the sugar-cane, cocoa, indigo, 
cofice, tobacco, and cotton, which are extensively 
cultivated. The crops vary according to the ele- 
yation of the surface. Below the level of 3,000 ft., 
indigo, cotton, sugar, and cocoa are the principal. 
‘The last is chiefly grown along the shores of the 
Pacific. The district is also distinguished for the 
growth of indigo, to which the agriculturists de- 
vote their attention so exclusively, as almost 
wholly to neglect the cultivation of articles of 
prime necessity. ‘The culture of indigo is, however, 
very general throughout Central America, and, 
according to Humboldt, it was formerly produced 
to the value of 12 millions of livres a year, Be- 
tween the heights of 3,000 and 5,000 ft., the Nopal, 
or cochineal plant, is a favourite object of eultiva- 
tion, particularly in the neighbourhood of Guate- 
mala, Maize is generally grown, but wheat only 
in the high table-land in the N. Flax and hemp, 
though they grow luxuriantly, receive little 
attention, owing to the superior facilities for 
growing and manufacturing cotton: and vanilla 
18 suffered to ran to waste for want of hands to 
father and prepare it, Among the remaining 

inds of produce are tamarinds, cassia, long 
pepper, ginger, and others, which, though highly 
useful, are little known in commerce, ‘The sub- 
joined table exhibits the principal articles of home 
produce, exported from the republic in each of the 
years 1859 and 1860 :— 











| Principal Articles 1859 1860 
| ae _ 

‘Indigo . » + Tbs. 307,050 272,400 
jSugar ss owta! 26,566 12,519 
|Cochineal . . Ibs,| 3,754,544 | 1,727,200 
| Hides. + To 86,406 88,241 
Deerskins wn 6,000 6,000 
i Wood & Mahogany’. logs| 2,877 1,958 
| Bules Bales 
;Sarsaparilla . . Ibs, 850 74 





Agriculture, and cattle and sheep breeding, are 
the chief occupations of the peuple; but the 
manufactures are not quite unimportant, While. 
it belonged to Spain, Guatemala produced most of 
the cotton and woollen fabrics required for its own. 
consumption: at present the former are chiefly 
imported from Great Britain, but coarse woollens 
are still manufactured, together with some cofton 
cloths, caps, and hats. A good many hands are 
also employed in making earthenware, furniture, 
wooden articles in cabinet work, éc., and an inland 
trade is carried on in mats, woven of different 
colours by the Indians, and used at Guatemala as 
carpets, 

‘The commerce éf Guatemala, comprising, in re- 
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gard to exports, the produce already enumerated, 
and in imports the ordinary manufactured articles 
is chiefly with Great Britain and the United 
States. The subjoined two tables exhibit the 
value of the importa aa well as the exports in each 
of the five years 1856 to 1860, distinguishing be- 
tween the total imports and exports and those 
from and to Great Britain. :— 





Turorts 
Years ae = | 
Total From Great Britain | 




















Dols, £ £ 
1856 | 1,068,180] 213,696 ; 144,021 
1857 | 3,134,936] 296.987 | E 
1sa8 | Laaaeas | 244908 | 

1859 | 1;590,104} 3047021 

1860 | 1,434,671 * gsei934 | 
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,878 | 1,244,573 | 2481915 
1,953,926 | 290,785 | 1/3 279,760 
1,745,524 | 35,1 202,971 jf 
1,916,826 | 383,265 276,219 








It will be seen that while the exports of the 
Republic are taken almost wholly by Great Britain, 
the imports are furnished to not the same extent, 
‘The latter come in part from the United States, 

The government of Guatemala is in the hands 
of a president elected for life; a council of state, 
composed of 12 members, and of house of repre- 
sentatives of 54, members, clected for six years, 
Five ministers of state, appointed by the president, 
intend the departments of foreign and home 
, finance, justice, and war. In Guatemala 

the Spanish laws have been entirely abolished, 
aud the code compiled by Mr. Livingstone, of the 
U, States, substituted in their stead, 

The Roman Catholic is the established re} igion, 
but complete religious toleration exists, The mo- 
nastic orders have been wholly suppressed; and the 
few nunneries that exist are not permitted to en- 
force the residence of their inmates against their 
will, Each of these establishments has attached 
to it_a free school fur the education of the poor in 
reading, writing arithmetic, and religious prin- 
ciples, Slavery is entirely abolished, 

The Indians of Guatemala preserve to a great 
degree their aboriginal languages and customs, 
The chief occupation of the settled tribes is agri- 
culture; some are engaged as workmen in various 
manufactures, ‘They live in great harmony with 
the whites, but entertain a dislike to the Zadinos. 
The latter are a mixed breed between the whites 
and Indian tribes; their complexions are much 
fairer than those of the W. Indian mulattoes, and 
many are little distinguishable in appearance 
from the whites, The latter are mastly of Spanish 
descent. 

History.—The NE. coast of this region was 
discovered by Columbus in 1502, Most part of it 
‘was conquered by the Spaniards about 1524, and 
erected into a captain-generalship by the emperor 
Charles V., in 1527," ‘The policy adopted by 
Spain towards Guatemala was attended with 
unintentional benefits to the latter. Being only 
a gaptain-gencralship, the scale of its public ex- 
penditure was kept down in deference to the 
higher pretensions of the Spanish viceroyalties, 
and as its financial wants were few, taxation 

pressed lightly on the people, It was not, how- 
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ever, permitted to export more of its native pro- 
ducts than were sufficient to pay for the articles 
which the merchants of Cadiz thought necessary 
to send for its consumption. Guatemala, to- 
gether with the other states of Central America, 
became independent in 1821, and was subse- 
quently incorporated with Mexico, The Mexi- 
can Confederation was again broken up in 1823, 
and the Central American states formed a league 
by themselves in 1842. From this union Guate- 
inala seceded March 21, 1847, and has since con- 
tinned a separate state, 

GUATEMALA (SANTIAGO DE), or NEW 
GUATEMALA, a city of Central America, cap. 
repub, of same name, in the spacious plain of La 
Virgen, in the valley of Mexico, 1,800 ft. above 
the level of the sea, 106 m. WNW, San Salvador, 
and 655 m, ESE, Mexico: lat. 14° 37’ N., 
90° 35’ W. Pop. 60,000, a i 
enumeration of the year 1855. Viewed at a 
distance from the surrounding mountains, few 
cities present a more beautiful aspect. It lies in 
the midst of sloping meadow lands and rich plant- 
ations; its walla, domes, and steeples being 
covered with a white and glittering cement, It 
forms a square divided into 4 quarters, each of 
which is again divided into two barrios, or wards, 
superintended by their own alcakies. The streets, 
which are 12 yards broad, are mostly paved, and 
in their centre is usually a streamlet of water. 
To obviate the danger of earthquakes, the houses 
are only one story high; but they oceupy a con- 
siderable space, being built in squares, round one 
or more open courts. The roofs are Hat. The 
Plaza, or Great Square, is a rectangle, 150 yards 
each way, surrounded on three sides with colon- 
nades, and having in it the cathedral, with the 
archbishop’s palace, the College de Infantes, the 
old royal palace, and various gavernment offices, 
including the supreme court of justice, treasury 
and mint; the town-hall, prisons, markets, public 
granary, and custom-house. In the middle is a large 
stone fountain, of very superior workmanship, sup- 
plied with water brought by pipes from the moun- 
tains upwards of 2 leagues distant; the same source 
supplyiug 12 public reservoirs, in different parts 
of the city, besides many belonging to convents 
and private houses, Besides the cathedral, there 
are a great number of highly ornamented churches, 
There is a university, but it is on a limited scale. 
Girls’ schools are attached to the nunneries, and 
there are some endowed schoals for boys. On the 
NE., adjoining the city, is an extensive suburb, 
divided” into two quarters and four barrios. 
Guatemala has manufactures of fine muslins, 
gauzes, calicoes, and common cotton goods, 
earthenware, and china of very good quality. 
Among the females are excellent embroiderers, 
dress-makers, and florists; many also are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of cigars, and sp) 
cotton yarn of all degrees of fineness. The 
Possess an aptness for the arts, and are particu- 
larly noted as workers in silver, sculptors, and 
musicians, Their chief entertainments are pic- 
nie parties to the surrounding country ; bull fights, 
a circus for which stands about half a mile from 
the city; and the theatre, an edifice partially open 
to the sky, the performances in which take place 
during daytime. Religious festivals have always 
been celefrated in this city with great: magni- 
ficence. On Sundays, from sunrise till 11 o'clock, 
the churches are devoted to public worship, and 
filled with successive congregations; but at the 
latter hour a new scene commences. The church 
doors are shut; the plaza, which till then hat 
been filled with crowds harrying to and from their 

















devotions, is suddenly converted into a fair: stalls 
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and booths are erected in all parts of it, and the 
remainder of the day is devoted to business or 
pleasure. 

Guatemala is the seat of the government of the 
repub, of the same name, and also the see of the 
primate. It was founded in 1776, after the de- 
struction by an earthquake of old Guatemala, 
25 m. W. by S, from the new city. But the latter 
has been again rebuilt, and is a favourite place of 
resort, having seldom fewer than from 12,000 to 
18,000 ighab. 

GUAYAQUIL, a city, and the chief sea-port of 
the republic of Ecuador, South America, on the 
river of the same name, 153 m, SSW. Quito, and 
43 m. by E. the isl, Puna, in the Gulf of 
Guayaquil; lat. 2° 20’21"'S.; long. 79° 43° W. 
Pop, estimated at 26,000. Itis built principally on 
the N. bank of the river, and is divided into the 
old and new town, the former being occupied by 
the poorer classes, | ‘The city is tolerably well laid 
out; and as its houses are of wood, and it has fre- 
quently suffered from fires, much of it is compara- 
tively modern, and has a good appearance. 
private residences are mostly tiled and furn 
with arcades. It contains several good edifices, 
including the custom-house, three convents, a col- 
lege, and hospital; but from being situated on a 
dead level, and intersceted by many creeks, the 
drainage is bad, and the streets are so swampy as 
to be sumetimes impassable, Many of the inhab. 
live on the river, on balzas, or floating rafts, from 
50 to 80 ft. long. The river opposite the city is 
about 2m, wide, and has on its S. bank a dry 
dock, where several ships of a superior construc- 
tion have been built. ‘The city is unhealthy, and 
ia ill supplied with water, which has to be brought 
from a considerable distance on balzas, which, 
indéed, are used for the conveyance of all kinds of 
goods. The port of Guayaquil is one of the best 
on the Pacific, ships of large size coming up close 
to the town, it is defended by three forts, one 
Deing on the opposite side of the river. Ships 
bound for Guayaquil usually cali at Pana for 
pilots. ‘The principal articles of export are cocoa, 
timber, hides, cattle, tobacco, ceibo wool, and the 
«ther produce of the country. 

According to an official statement of Mr, 
Mocatta, British vice-consul at Guayaquil (Con- 
sular Reports, No, LX., Lond, 1862), the imports 
and exports of Guayaquil, in the five years 1856 to 
1860, were as follows :— 

















Yeats | Imports Exports | 
£ & 
1856 | 395,739 389,484 
1857 | 681,000 7415162 
1858 506,456 474,524 
1859 286,918 462,403 
2 1860 | 428,877 632,528 | 





‘The exports of 1860 were shipped in the follow- 
ing manner :— 














Nationality Vessels ‘Toms b acbad 
British . . . 44 45,323 | £199,400 
Equatorians 3| 35 1,406 4,000 
Pernvian . . 128 6,042 57,620 
Chilian . . - 8 1,411 8,000 
Spanish , | ;| 13 43683 [317/308 
French . 4 « 2 873 12,000 
United States . 6 2,661 14,200 
Sardinian . . 1 3H 1,000 
Danish . . . 

Prussian “. . 
Dutch . . 
Total . 
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The merchandise imported during the year 1860 
consisted of the following articles :— 
Estimated Value 





Cotton Manufactures . 2. 
Linnditto 2. 2 6 
‘Woollen ditto . + . . . 
Silk ditto,andRaw) . ot 
Haberdashery and Hosiery =. 
ThreadandTape .  . . 
Wearing Apparel 2 wk 
Hardware. . eee 
Metals—Iron, Copper, Lead, &. + 
Earthenware, Porcelain. | 2. 
Glassware 76. Ske 
Naval Stores ¢ pote: 9 1,463 
Oi, Paint&e Fk 4778 
Soap, Candles, Wax 2 Le 9920 
Grocery... eee 51950 
Flour . . . . . ie 21,003 
Wine . . . 7 kw 19,GRR 
Spirits and their Compounds. | 23,383 
Ale and Porter S “ re . 1,693 
Drugs, Spices, Sc, . 6 we 2974 
DyeSiuffs 7. 2 ft 1,933 
Stationery and Books 5 2. 513T 
Forniturs fa 8.436 


‘Arms and Ammunition for private use 3.722 
Miscellancous Articles. , =» 32890 


Total .  . £432,626 


It may be noticed that this total is not the same 
as that given in the preceding table~a fact not 
otherwise accounted for in the report of the British 
vice as that of the latter being estimated 
value, 

GUAYMAS, a sea-port town of Mexico, state 
Sonora, at the mouth of a considerable river, on 
the E, shore of the Guif of California, 230 m. 
WNW. El Fuerte. Jat. 27°50’ N,, long. 112 W. 
Pop. estimat. at 5,000. The town has grown up 
since the revolution, and owes its origin and rise 
to its magnificent harbour, the best in Mexico, 
‘This inlet is capable of accommodating 200 ves- 
sels, and is sheltered from all winds by the lofty 
hills which surround it, aud the island of Paxaros, 
which forms a natural breakwater before its en- 
trance. Close to the pier there are 5 fathoms 
water, and deeper soundings, with good ancho- 
rage, are found a short distance further off shore. 
‘The more modern houses are large and well built ; 
the rest are chiefly of mud, and flat-roofed. The 
climate is healthy, though hot. Water, with pro- 
visions, have to be conveyed to the town from a 
distance of about 3 m., the immediate neighbour- 
hood being arid and sterile. But the great com- 
mercial advantages of the place countervail these 
drawbacks, and will probably render it the 
principal commercial depét on the W. coast. of 
Mexico: it being much superior as a port to either 
Mazatlan or San Blas, and easier of access than 
Acapulco to vessels from China to Calcutta, 
which from the prevalence of particular winds in 
the Pacific, seldom make the Mexican coast 8. 
of Guaymas. At this port and Mazatlan, indeed, 
ail the trade between Mexico and E, Asia is now 
transacted, 

GUAYRA (LA), the principal sea-port town of 
therepub. Venezuela, South America, gov. Caraccas, . 
on the Caribbean Sea, 11 m, NN W. Caraccas; lat. 
10° 36’ 19” N., long. 67° 6’ 45” W. Pop. estimat. 
at 8,000. Humboldt observes :—‘ The situation of 
La Guayra is very singular, and can only be com- 
pared to that of Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe. The 
chain of mountains that separates the port from 
the high valley of Caracas, descends almost di- 
reetly into the sea; and the houses of the town 
are backed by a wall of steep rocks. ‘There scamcely 
remains 100 or 140 fathoms’ breadth of flat ground 
between this wall and the ocean. The town is 
commanded by the battery of Cerro and 
its fortitications along the sea-side are well dis- 
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posed and kept in repair, The aspect of this place 
has something solitary and gloomy. . .. The heat 
iy stifling during the day, and most. frequently 
during the night.’ (Pers..Narrat. ‘l'rans., vol. iii. 
383, 384.) _In 1812 the town was nearly destroyed 
by au earthquake, from the effects of which it has 
not yet wholly recovered, Js port is a mere road- 
stead, open to the N, and E,, and slightly shel- 
tered to the W. hy Cape Blanco, Vessels anchor 
in from 6 and 7 to 25 and 30 fathoms, according 
to their distance off shore; butethongh the an- 
chorage be open, and there is a considerable surf, 
the holding-ground is good, and vessels properly 
found in anchors and cables are scldom driven 
from their moorings, The trade of La Guayra is 
extensive, The principal articles of export ate 
coftee, cocoa, indigo, and hides, ‘The imports con- 
sist principally of manufactured goods from Eng- 
land, and provisions from the United States, 
According toa report of Mr. Mathison, British 
vice-eonsul (Report dated March 22, 1st, in 
“Commercial Keportsreccived at the Foreign Oftice,’ 
p. 542), the trade of La Guayra for the year 1863 
comprised exports to the value of 62,9252, and 
imports of 91,216 The town is unhealthy in 
smumer, especialy to strangers; and it is ex- 
trenicly hot, the mean temp. of the town being 
nearly 83° Ful, La Guayra was founded by Osorio 
in 1588, 

GUBEN, a town of the Prussian dom., prov. 
Brandenburg, gov. Frankfort, cap, cire, of same 
name on the Neisse, 27 m, SSE. Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, on the railway from Frankfort to Breslau. 
Pop, 15,929 im 1861. The town is the seat of the 
courts of justice for the cire., town, und district, a 
board of forest economy, and a gymnasium, It is 
one of the most populous and tlourishing towns in 
the gov. ; and, besides producing woollen and linen 
stulfs, yarn, and stockings, has tanneries, water- 
mills, and a copper foundry, with building docks, 
and a considerable trade in cattle, wool, and agri- 
cultural produce : it bas also a brisk transit trade, 

GUERNSEY, an island in the English Channel, 
belonging to Great Britain, 75 mm. s. the Isle of 
Portland, 82 m, K. the coast of Normandy in France, 
22 m. SW, Alderney, and 15 m, WNW. Jersey, 
Shape triangular; greatest length, 9 m.; breadth, 
8 on; area, 16,000 acres. Pop, 29,806 in 1851, and 
29,846 in 1861. ‘Che surface of its N, part is level 
with a low irregular line of coast; but the S. part 
is more lofty, varied with deep gullies: the coast 
is bold and precipitous, presenting fine marine 
scenery, The geological formation is almost en- 
tirely granitic, and quarries of gneiss and granite, 
at Grande Rocque, are extensively worked; on 
the W. side of the island, trap-rocks and micaceous 
schist occur, ‘There are no metals of any kind, 
‘The climate, though inconstant and oceasionally 
very moist, is not unhealthy, ~The winters are 
mild, snow seldom lying on the ground more than 
two or three days, and the summer heats are less 
oppressive than on the neighbouring coast of France, 
or even in the SW. of England. ‘I'he thermometer 
ranges from about 80° to 879: prevailing winds 
are Ei, in spring, and W, the rest of the year. The 
water is excellent, an@ the lands are well watered 
by streams running in every direction towards the 
sea, Guernsey, in point of fertility, does not equal 
Jersey, neither is it so well covered with timber; 
and it contains, especially in the N., considerable 
portions of waste, or imperfectly reclaimed land. 
There is a great division of properties, which vary 
from, 5 to 12 acres, 30 acres being considered a 
large farm, This division is owing to the law, or 
custom, which gives to each son an equal share of 
his father’s landed property, The annual growth 
of wheat is estimated at 4,000 quarters: the growth 
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of barley amounts to 3,800 quarters. These quan+ 
tities supply only about a fourth part of the home 
consumption, the deficiency being made up by im- 
portations from France and the Baltic. Barley is 
chietly employed in malting. Oats and rye are 
little grown; but parsnips, beet-root, and patatoes 
are extensively grown. ‘The principal manure is 
vraie, a kind of sea-weed, gathered by the people 
twice a year. With the exception of draining 
marsh-lands, several hundred acres of which have 
been brought into cultivation, the art of tillage is 
toa great extent stationary. Garden produce forms 
a main part of the cottager’s subsistence. Melous, 
figs, peaches, and even oranges are abundant. ‘Thet 
breeding of cattle is the most profitable branch o| 
farmiug: the price of Guernsey cows varies from 
102. to 162, according to their excellence, and they 
yield about 7 lbs. of butter weekly, The cows, 
which are milked three times a day, are univ 
sally tethered ; about 14 acres being reckoned sutli- 
cient for the support of cach, ‘The law forbidding 
the importation of foreign breeds is strictly en- 
foreed; and thus the purity of the native race is 
maintained, Hogs are numcrous, and of great size; 
sometimes attaining from 50 to 80 stone weight. 

The trade of Guernsey is very inferior to that of 
Jersey, and has greatly decreased since the French 
war, Beforc theintroduction of the bonding system, 
Guernsey was used by merchants as a depét for 
foreign wines and other goods; besides which it 
had a most extensive smuggling trade, which, 
however, has now wholly ceased, The shipping 
is at present. chiefly employed in exchanging the 
wines of Spain and the Mediterranean for the sugar, 
cofice, spices, &c, of S. America, which they take 
to Hamburg or Rotterdam, and again exchange 
for corm, The exports consist chiefly of cider, 
apples, potatocs, building-stone, and wine; the 
imports are wheat and flour, British manufactures, 
wines, sugar, and coffee. {For particulars, see 
Jersey.) There are some manufactures in Guern- 
sey of cement, bricks, cordage, paper, and soap; 
but all on a small seale. 

‘Lhe military government of the island is vested 
in a lieutenant-governor, who represents the sove- 
reign in the assembly of the states. ‘The legisla- 
tive body, called the states, is composed of the 
bailiff, the procureur or attorney of the royal court, 
12 jurats, the rectors and constables of parishes, 
total 82; and of these the first two are appointed 
by the crown, and the rectors by the governor; 
while the jurats and constables are chosen by the 
islanders, : The states vote money for ordinary 
public expenses ; but new taxes must be sanctioned 
by the crown: indeed all new Jaws and constitu- 
tional changes can be effected only by application 
to the privy council. The ‘royal court,’ the 
supreme tribunal, consists of a bailiff appointed by 
the crown, and 12 jurats elected by the people. 
‘The language spoken in court is French, Juries 
are not Known; and the powers of the court are 
extensive, undefined, and sometimes oppressively 
|. Guernsey is a deanery, in the diocese of 
Winchester, and comprises eight livings; but as 
the great tithes belong to the government, the 
clergy are wretchedly paid, and have little’ per- 
sonal influence, 

The natives of Guernsey, like those of Jersey 
(both of whom, in the lower ranks, speak a Norman 
patois), arg, thrifty, parsimonious, clean and neat 
in person ahd dress, simple in their manners, and 
generally honest. They are credulous, many still 
believing in witchcraft, The estab. of schools, 
however, in every parish has greatly raised the 
moral feelings of the lower orders: these schools 
have been repaired, and are partly s1 ‘ted by 
public money, Queen Elizabeth's College, foundest 
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in 1563, and greatly enlarged in 1824 at an ex- 
pense of 16,0002,, is now in a flourishing state, and 
furnishes a first-rate classical and scientific educa- 
tion to about 200 students, at an expense of about 
121. a year each, The improvement of this esta- 
blishment is conducing materially to the prosperity 
of the island, both by its direct influence on the 
natives, and by bringing new resigents from Eng- 
land. 

‘The only considerable town of Guernsey is Peter- 
le-port, its cap. situated on the E, side of the 
island, Being built on the slope of a hill, it leoks 
well from the sea; but the streets, except in 
‘Hauteville; the modern and best built quarter, are 
narrow, steeb. and crooked, lined with old and 
very lofty houses, The chief buildings are, the 
government-house, Queen Elizabeth’s college, the 
court-house, the town hospital, and a handsome 
fish market, The par, church was built in 1312, 
The harbour, formed by two piers, is consideced 
suilicient for the trade of the place, and there is 
govd anchorage in the roadstead, Tort George, a 
strong fortress, stands $ m. 8. of the town. 

Guernsey, as well as the other Channel Islands, 
was included in the duchy of Normandy, whieh 
once belonged to Great Britain, The French have 
made several attempts ¢to captare it, but without 
success, ‘The last was in 1780, 

GUIANA, GUYANA, or GUAYANA, an ex- 
tensive region’ of S. America, embracing, in its 
widest aceeptation, all the territory between the 
Amazon and Orinoco, and extending between lat. 
4° §, and 8° 40'N,, and long, 50° and 68° W. 
By far the greater portion of this region (formerly 
called. Spanish and Portuguese Guayana) belongs 
to the Venezuelan and Brazilian territories; and 
the term Guiana is now generally understood to 
refer. only to the country between lat. 0° 40’ and 
8° 40’ N., and long. 57° 30’ and 60° W., divided 
among the English, Dutch, and French, 

GUIANA (BRITISH) is the most westerly 
portion of the above territory, and the largest, if 
we include within its limits the entire territory 
claimed by the British, The latter extends be- 
tween lat. 0° 40" and 8° 40’ N., and between the 
7th ant Ist. deg. of W, long, having E. Dutch 
Guiana, from which it is separated by the Coren- 
tyn; 8, Brazil; W. Venezuela; and N, and NJ] 
the Atlantic, Area, 76,000 sq.m. 5 por. 127,695 
in 1851, and 148,026 in 1861, The latter census 
stated a considerable preponderance of males, of 
which there were 79,644, against 68,382 females, 

Physical Geography.—An alluvial flat extends 
from the coast inland, with a breadth varying 
from about 10 to 40 m., terminating at the foot of 
a range of sand hills, from 30 to 120 ft, high, 
Parallel with this range ran several detached 
groups of hills, seldom more than 200 ft, high, 
which cross the Essequibo in lat. 6° 15’, being 
continuous with the Sierra Imataca in Venezuela, 
About lat. 5° a mountain chain, composed of 
granite, gneiss, and other primitive rocks, an off- 
set. of the. Orinoco mountains, runs W. to E. 
through Guiana, forming large cataracts where it 
is crossed by the bed of the rivers, and rising fre- 
quently to the height of 1,000 ft. above the ocean, 
About a degree farther S. are the Pacaraima moun~ 
tains, which in a similar manner run W, and E, 
and are of primitive formation, This chain forms 
many rapids and cataracts in the largegrivers, and 
contains the sources of several rivers, of secondary 
importance, including the Berbice and Massaroony. 
Its highest point, M. Roraima, lat, 5° 9’ 30” N., 
long. 60° 47’ W., near the W. extremity of the 
territory claimed by the British, is 7,500 ft. high. 
The Conocou or Canucu chain, running SE., con- 
nects the Pacaraima with the Sierra Acarai, The 
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latter is a densely wooded chain of mountains, 
forming the S. boundary of Guiana, and the water- 
shed between the basins of the Amazon and Esse- 
quibo, Mr. Schomburgk estimated the elevation 
of the highest summits of this chain at 4,000 ft. 
The Essequibo and Corentyn rise in it. 

* The whole surface of the coast lands of British 
Guiana is on a level with the high water of the 
sea. When these lands are drained, banked, and 
cultivated, they consolidate, and become fully a 
foot below it. “I@ requires, therefore, unremitting, 
attention to the dams and sluices to keep out the 
sea, one inundation of which destroys a sugar 
estate fur 18 months, and a coffee one for 6 years, 
‘The original cost of damming and cultivating is 
fully paid by the first erop, and the duration of the 
crops is from 30 to 50 years; so that, though great 
capital is required for the first outlay, the com- 
parative expense of cultivation is a’ mere trifle 
compared with that of the (W. India) islands, not- 
withstanding that the expense of works, build- 
ings, and machinery may be treble or quadruple, 
being built on an adequate scale for half a century 
of certain production,’ (Ilithouse on the Warow 
Land, Geog. Journ., iv. 823.) 

Between the first and second chains of hills are 
some extensive savannahs, which approach the 
sea-shore E. of the river Berbice, S. of the Paca- 
raima chain and the Rupunoony are others still 
more extensive, but not so well watered. In the 
latter region are situated the small lake of Amucu 
and the frontier settlement of Pirara, With the 
exception of these savannahs, and the swamps on 
the Berbice, the interior is mostly covered with 
hill-ranges and dense forests, 

The greatest slope of the country is towards the 
N., in which direction run the prineipal rivers, 
The chief of these is the Essequibo, which rises 
in the Sierra Acarai, about 40 m. N. the equator, 
and discharges itsclf into the ocean by an estuary 
nearly 20 m. wide, after a course of at least 620 
m. Its entrance is much impeded by shoals, and 
it is navigable for sailing vessels for only about 50 
m. from its mouth, According to the volume of 
water, its current is more or less strong, but it is 
seldom more than 4 knots an hour, even during 
the rainy season, The Corentyn rises about lat. 
1° 30’, and long. 57°, and discharges itself also by 
an estuary 20 m, wide. Between these two rivers 
run the Berbice and the Demerara; the former 
may be ascended for 165 m. by vessels drawing 
7 ft. water; the latter is navigable for 85 m. above 
Georgetown, which is situated near its mouth. 
The Mazaruni, Cuyuni, &c., afiluents of the Esse- 
quibo, are the other principal streams, All the 
large rivers bring down great quantities of detri- 
tus, which being deposited around their mouths 
and estuaries renders the whole coast shoal, For 
12 or 15 m. seaward the mud bottom is covered by 
only 3 or + ft. water. 

Geology and Minerals,—These deposits around 
the coast. rest upon deep strata of strong clay of 
different kinds, alternating with others of sand, . 
and beds of small shelis; and these again upon a 
granitic formation, which begins to appear un the 
surface in the second chain of mountains. The 
granite rocks in the interior often assume the 
most imposing and singular forms; mural i- 
pices, with cascades 1,400 or 1,500 ft. high descend- 
ing over them; granite boulders of huge size, 
spread over extensive tracts, &c.; and in lat. 29 
55’ is a natural pyramid, called the Ataruipu, 
wooded to the height of 350 ft., and rising from 
that limit in naked grandeur te an elevation of 
about 900 ft." Mr, Schomburgk gives a sketch of 
this pyramid in the ‘Geog, Journ.,’ x. 163. The 
other chief rocks are porphyry, and various kinds 
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of trap, gneiss, clayslate, sandstone, coloured 
ovhres, &c.: there is a total absence of limestone 
and its moditications. ‘Traces of iron are frequent, 
but none of the precious metals has been dis- 
covered. Next to granite, excellent pipe and other 
clays are the most valuable mineral products, 
Climate,—The mean temperature of the year at 
Georgetown is 81° 2’ Fahr, the maximum 90°, 
the minimum 74° on the coast. Two wet and two 
dry scasons constitute the changes of the year, 
‘The great dry scason begins téfards the end of 
August, and coutinues to the end of Nov, after 
which showers of rain follow ta the end of Jan.: 
the short dry season then commences, terminating 
about. the middie of April, when the rains begin 
to descend in torrents, and the rivers to inundate 
their banks, ‘The winds during the rains are 
generally westerly; in the dry season they blow 








mostly from the ocean, particularly in the day-{ 


time,’ Hurricanes are unknown, grates unfrequent : 
thunder-storms occur at the changes of the sea- 
sons, ‘but, like a few occasional shocks of earth- 
quakes, are not attended with danger, ‘The low 
and swampy coast-lands are unhealthy, but the 
interior is quite otherwise ; and the insalubrity of 
Georgetown, and other sea-port towns, has been 
greatly aggravated by the quantity of refuse suf- 
feret to collect and decompose on the shore. 

Vegetable Products,—The forests abound with 
trees of immense size, including the mora excelsa, 
sipari or green-heart, and many others, yielding 
the most valuable timber, and an abundance of 
medicinal plants, dye-woods, and others of excel- 
Jent quality for cabinet-making, Arnotto, so ex- 
tensively used in the colouring of cheese, grows 
wild in profusion on the banks of the Upper Co- 
reutyn, ‘That magnificent specimen of the Ame- 
rican Vlora, the Victoria reyia, was discovered by 
Mr. Schomburgk, on the banks of the Berbi 
(Geog, Journ.) Another indigenous plant de- 
serving of mention, is the hai-arry, a papiliona- 
ceous vine, the root of which contains a powerful 
narcotic, and is commonly used by the Indians in 

isoning waters to take the fish, ‘Ihe Indians 

Peat the reots with heavy sticks, till it is in 
shreds, like coarse hemp; they then infuse it, and 
throw the infusion over the area of the river or 
pool selected. In about 20 minutes, every fish 
within its influence rises to the surface, and is 
either taken by the hand or shot with arrows, A 
solid cubic foot of the rvot will poison an acre of 
water, and the fish are not thereby deteriorated, 
(See Hithouse, in Geog. Journ,, iv.) 

Wild Animals,—Vhe jaguar, puma, peccari, and 
wild hog, tapir, and many kinds of deer, abound in 
Guiana: the sea-cow is met with in the larger 
yivers, which are also inhabited by the cayman, 
alligator, and guana, ‘There are several kinds of 
formidable serpents, but they are fortunately of a 
sloggish and inactive nature. ‘The birds have the 
most magnificent plumage. Turtles are plentiful. 
‘The rivers teem with fish; the low-low, a species 
of sifurus, often weighs from 200 to 300 Ibs, ‘The 
insect tribes are not excessively annoying. 

Trade and Commerce—The staples of the co- 
ony are at present sugar, coffee, and cotton; the 
two latter were formerly almost exclusively grown, 
but their culture is now in a great measure super- 
seded by that of the sugar-cane, ‘The coast re- 
gions are the only parts cultivated for sugar; but 
many tracts in the interior seem to be equally 
well titted for that purpose; coffee, also, is grown 
only-on the coast, but, according to Mr, Schom- 
burgk, no tract appears better suited for it than 
the central ridge of the mountains, The Indians 
have generaily some indigenous cotton growing 
yound their huts, and among the Macusis (on the 
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Rupununi) it is raised to a considerable extent, 
Tt comes to perfection in most parts of the colony ; 
but is cultivated by the colonists chietly on the 
coast. There are numerous.other products, which. 
as yet neither form articles of export, nor of 
internal consumption, for which both the soit and 
climate are suitable, and which might be raised 
with advantage, were it not for the want of Jabour. 
Among these are rice, maize, Indian millét, Vic~ 
toria wheat, cocoa, vanilla (a native of Guiana), 
tobacco, and cinnamon, Between the Berbice and 
the Essequibo there is a tract of many thousand 
acres, p ‘ing the means of constant irrigation, 
on a small portion of which three crops a year 








;have been repeatedly raised; but at present it 


is nearly all a complete wilderness, and will so 
continue till labour becomes more abundant and 
cheaper. The coast region, which is cavered by a 
deep layer of vegetable mould, forming what is 
called a pegass soil, is so extreffely fertile that 
6,000 and even 8,000 Ibs, of sugar, and fron 
20,000 to 30,000 Ibs, of plantains, are_somctimes 
produced on an acre; but in order to cultivate this 
soil, dams and embankments as before stated are 
Necessary, and agriculture is conducted at a great 
outlay, and on large estates. 

Large herds of horses und cattle wander wild 
on the wide but ill-watered savannahs beyond 
the Pacaraima ; and, with ‘littl¢ exception, have 
hitherto afforded food only for beasts of prey. 
The suvaunahs between the Berbice and the De- 
micrara occupy upwards of 3,000 sq. m.; they are 
clothed with nutritious grasses, plentifully irri- 
gated, and interspersed with shady woods. Were 
these stocked with cattle from the interior, beef 
might be obtained as cheaply as in the U. States. 
From 1,800 to 2,000 individuals, 7-10ths Indians, 
are employed in cutting timber, which is in great 
demand within the colony, though its export has 
hitherto been very trifling. 

Since 1837, there has been a rapid decrease in 
the quantities of the staples grown and exported, 
Different circumstances have probably conspired 
to bring about this result; but there can be no 
manner of doubt that it is mainly aseribable to 
the nature of the climate, and the aversion of the 
emancipated negroes to severe labour. ‘The total 
value of the exports which, in 1836, amotinted to 
2,135,379, had sunk in 1860 to 1,518,4522 ; in 
ING1, to 1,583,649/,; and in 1862, to 1,365,295/, 
The imports amounted to 1,145,992, in 1800, to 
4,889,7132 in 1861, and to 1,107,1812, in 1862. 
Very nearly the whole of the exports are sent to 
Great Britain or to British America and the W. 
Indies, There are about 250 m. of public roads. 
Dutch and English measures, and Spanish, Dutch, 
und English money are in use. 

Government—The government is vested in a 
governor, and a court of policy, consisting, besides 
the governor, of the chief justice, attorney-general, 
collector of the customs, and government secre- 
tary, and an equal number of unofticial persons 
elected from the colonists by the college of elec- 
tors, This college is a body of seven members, 
appointed by the inhab, for life, whose qualifica- 
tion is the payment of taxes to the amount of 5/, 
sterling a year. The unofficial members of the 
court of policy serve for tliree years, and go out 
by rotation, “There is a college of financial repre- 
sentatives of six members, with the same quali- 
fications as the members of the college of electors, 
chosen by the inhab, for two years, The court of 
policy decides on all financial regulations; but 
when they have prepared an estimate of the ex- 
penses for the year, and the mode of taxation, and 
the different items have been discussed and ac- 
ceded to by a majority, the estimates are handed 
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over to the financial representatives, who, in con- 
cert with the court of policy, examine the charges. 
In this assembly, which is called the Combined 
Court, every member, whether of the court of 
policy or financial representatives, has 4n equal 
yote. The court of policy, combined with the 
financial representatives, having approved of and 
sanetigned the ways and means, ‘they are-passed 
into a law. The governor not only has a casting 
yote, as president of the court of policy, but an 
absolute veto on all laws passed by a majority. 
‘The supreme civil court consists of a chief judge, 
two puisne judges, a secretary, registrar, and ac- 
countant, Tt is a court of appeal from the rolls 
court in each eo,, in which one of the judges of 
the supreme conrt presides, ‘The supreme eri- 
minal court is composed of three civil judges and 
three assessors, chosen by ballot. Its judgments 
are deciled upop by a majority of votes, and are 
delivered in open court. Infertor criminal courts 
are holden by the sheriffs of each county, with 
whom three ‘magistrates are associated. Special 
magistrates, appointed from Eng)and, decide be- 
tween the masters and labourers in the different 
districts; three superintendents of rivers, and six 
post-holders are appointed for the protection of 
the Indians in the interior, The criminal law is 
the same as that,of Great Britain, but civil cases 
are ruled by the Roman- Dutch law, in so far as it 
has not been modified by orders in council and 
loca) ordinances. ‘I'he military force consists of one 
regiment of the line, and a detachment of another. 
The colonial militia has been disbanded, 

The public revenue is derived from taxes on 
produce ; on incomes of 500 dollars and upwards; 
on imports not of the origin or manufacture of 
Great Britain ; and from assessed taxes on horses, 
carriages, wile and spirit licences, The total 
revenue amounted to 261,265/, in 1863, and the 
expenditure, in the same year, to 251,852. ‘The 
portion of the 20 millions sterling falling to this 
colony, a8 compensation for the freedom of slaves, 
amounted. to 4,268,8097, 

The only towns worthy of mention are George- 
town and New Amsterdam. Georgetown, formerly 
Stabroek, the eap, and seat of government, is on 
the I, bank of the Demerara, near its mouth; lat. 
60-40" 20” N., longs 68° 11" 30" W. Except Water 
Street, which is built close to the river, the streets 
are wide and traversed by canals; the houses are 
of wood, seldom above two stories high, shaded by 
projecting roofs, having verandahs and porticoes, 
and surrounded by gardens separated by trenches, 
An edifice facing the river, built of brick and 
stuccoed, which cost the colony upwards of 4,0002, 
comprises all the government offices: near it are 
the Scotch church, market-house, and town guard- 
house. Within a mile of the town, near the mouth 
of the river, is Kort William Frederick, a small 
raud fort. A bandsorne Gothic church, which cost 
13,0002, has been erected at Georgetown ; another 
copal church stands on the parade ground, 
esides which it has a Roman Catholic cathedral, 
Wesleyan chapel, 3 public, an infant, and 8 private 
schools, a colonial hospital, an excellent seaman’s 
hospital, a savings’ banks, two commercial banks, 
and an amateur theatre. Shops and stores are 
numerous, and European goods of all kinds plenti- 
ful; no duty being laid on English merchandise. 
‘The markets are good, and a new masket-house is 
being erected. New Amsterdam, on the Berbice, 
in Jat. 69 15’ N., long. 57° 27’ W,, extending about 
14 m, along the river, is intersceced by canals, and 
has about 3,000 inhabitants. It has English, 
Scotch, and Duteh churches, Rom. Catholic and 
Wesleyan chapels, a free school, court-house, bar- 
racks, fort, many commodicus wharfs and ware- 
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houses, and two commercial banks, It is less 
than Georgetown. 

According to. some, Columbus dis- 
jana in 1498 : others gave that honour 
to Vaseo Nunez in 1504. The Dutch, who were 
its first European settlers, established some settle- 
ments near the Pomeroon and elsewhere in its 
neighbourhood, in 1580, and several further to the 
E. a few years afterwards, The English began to 
form settlements about 1630. Most of Guiana, 
however, remained in the hands of the Duteh till 
1796, when Demerara and Essequibo surrendered 
to the English. They were restored to the 
Batavian republic in 1802; and re-taken by the 
British in 1803. The territory called British 
Guiana has belonged to us ever since that period : 
that called Dutch Guiana was given up to Holland 
at the conclusion of the late war. 

GUIANA (DUTCH), This territory is inter- 
mediate, both in size and position, between British 
and French Guiana, It extends between the 2nd 
and 6th deg. of N. Jat., and the 58rd and 57th deg. 
W. long, having E. French Guiana, from which 
it is separated by the Marony, S. Brazil, W. the 
Corentyn, which divides it from British Guiana, 
and N, the Atlantic. Length, N. to §, 250 m.; 
average breadth, about 155 m, Area about 38,500 
sq.m. Pop., exclusive of Indians and Maroons, 
estimated at 65,000, of whom 6,000 are whites or 
free coloured people, chiefly Dutch, French, and 
Jews, and the remainder negro slaves. The ma- 
roons of the interior are the descendants of ranaway 
negroes, and were very troublesome during the 
past contury; they have now, however, adopted 
much more settled habits than formerly, and 
receive annual presents of weapons and arms from 
the Duteh, the territory they occupy forming a 
kind of military frontier to the colony. ‘The 
physical geography, climate, and productions of 
Dutch Guiana are pretty much the same as those 
of British Guiana, All the rivers havea N, direc- 
tion ; the chief is the Surinam, which runs th: 
the centre of the country, and falls into the At- 
lantic, after a course of nearly 300 m, It gives 
its name to the N, portion of the territory, and is 
navigable for large ships for about 4 leagues from 
the coast. Paramaribo is situated near its mouth. 
About 50 ships are employed in the transport’ of 
the produce of the colony to Europe. Sugar is 
the chief staple, and about 25,000,000 lbs, are 
produced annually ; the export of coffee may be 
estimated at about 4,000,000 Ibs. a year; cocoa, 
cotton, Tice, cassava, and yams are also grown in 
considerable quantities ; aud plentiful supplies of 
various descriptions of timber, and of woods for 
cabinet work, with gums, balsams, and other 
drugs, are procnred from theinterior, Provisions, 
arms, aud manufactured goods are imported from 
Holland; provisions are also imported from the 
U. States, to which the exports are syrup and 
rum: there is some commerce with the W, Indies, 
and a smuggling trade is carried on with Colombia. 
The government is vested in a governor-general 
and a high council, ‘The cap. and seat of govern- 
ment is Paramaribo, a town of 20,000 inhabitants, 
three-fourths of whom are blacks, or of mixed 
descent. It is neatly laid out in the Dutch style, 
and has R. Catholic, English, and Lutheran 
churches, a German, and a Portu; Jewish 
synagogue, and an exchange, and is the centre of 
the trade of the colony, The fort of Zeelandia, a 
little N. of the town, is the residence of the 
governor, and thesseat of most of the goversment 
establishments. 

GUIANA (FRENCH), This, which is the 
most E. and smallest division of Guiana, lies be- 
tween the 2nd and 6th deg, N. lat, and 514 and 
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544 deg, W. long., having E. and S. Brazil, W. 
Dutch Guiana, and N, and NE. the Atlantic, 
Length, N. to S., 250 m.; breadth varying from 
100 to 190 m. Area 27,560 sq.m. Pop. 19,559 
in 13861, 

The coast plain (basses terres) is an alluvial 
tract of extreme fertility, interspersed with a few 
isolated hills, apparently of voleanic origin, and 
some ranges of low hillocks. The uplands (terres 
hautes) are also very fertile, their soil being 
generally argillaceous, more or less intermixed 
with granite, sand, and tufe, and in some parts 
highly ferruginous, ‘The mountain chains ran E. 
and W,; they are almost wholly granite, but no 
where reach any great elevation ; in tlie centre of 
the colony they rise from 1,600 to 2,000 ft. above 
the level of the sca, Few countries are more 
abundantly watered, There are upwards of 20 
rivers of tolerable size, all of which have a N. 
couse, Their mouths are obstructed by sand- 
hanks, and do not admit, of the entrance of vessels 
drawing more than 12 or 15 ft, water; they cease 
to be navigable, except for exnoes, at a distance 
of from 45 to 60 m. inland, In the rainy season 
they inundate the Jow country to a great extent, 
but are then innavigable from their rapidity, The 
coasts are low, and, except at the river mouths, 
ships cannot approach the shore, There is only 
one roadstead, that. of Cayenne, where vessels ean 
ride in security, Several small rocky or wooded 
islands lie off the coast, among which is Cayenne, 
at the mouth of the Ozapoh, on which the cap. is 
built, The climate is similar to that of British 
Guiana ; but the coast lands appear to be less 
unhealthy. About 50 or 60m, from the coast the 
country begins to be covered with vast forests, 
The lowlands are in a great part uncleared, and 
covered with underwood. The settled and oecu- 
pied lands were dispersed in 1836 over a surface 
of 230 sq. ‘leagues, or about 1-80th part only of 
the whole surface of the colony, the rest of which 
is tenanted hy wild beasts and roving Indians, 
‘The cultivated lands are chiefly given up to the 
xrowth of sugar cane, coffee, cocoa, and spices. 
‘The sugar plantations, in 1861, covered 452 
hectares, and produced 509,061 lalogs. of sugar ; 
coffee was grown, in the same year, on 498 
hectares, and produced 74,700 kilogs.; and cloves, 
weighing 34,341 kilos, came from 250 hectares 
of land. (Statistical Tables relating to Foreign 
Countries, Part ix. p, 252.) 

The sugar-cane was introduced by the earliest 
colonists, and its culture has been greatly ex- 
tended since 1829; it is grown onty on the low 
lands, Coffee is very inferior to that of the W. 
Indies, and its culture has rather diminished of 
late years. Cotton, cocoa, arnatto, and vanilla 
are indigenous. The clove succeeds pretty well, 
especially on the uplands; other spices have met 
with only doubtful success. Cocoa is unfit for the 
French markets, and most of what is grown is 
exported to the U, States: indigo and tohacco are 
of very inferior quality. Manioe, rice, maize, and 
bananas are grown, but the quantities produced 
fluctuate greatly, and are often insufficient for 
home consumption, Nearly the whole of the ex- 
ports, except coco and a small quantity of sugar, 
are sent to France. Of sugar, the total exports 
in 1861 were of the value of 168,709 fr, of which 
the amet of fr. went to France, ‘The 
entire exports of French Guiana, in 1861, was of 
the value of 1,299,115 fr, or 51,9764, while the 
imports in the same year amounted to 6,474,990 ff, 
or 2 O02, 

French Guiana is divided into two districts, 
those of C mnie and Simuunary; and fourteen 
commiunes, composing sis ‘al arrundisse- 
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ments, and sending sixteen daiuties:to the cojo- 
nial council. Cayenne the, of ‘government ‘ 
(which see), is the only town Worth notige. ‘The 
government is yested in a governor, assisted bya 
Privy coiincil of seven of the highest offigial furte- 
tionaries; Whd the colonial council, corhposed of 
sixteen members, elected for five years, by inhab, 
of Frestch descent, twenty-five years of ages born, 
or having resided in Guiana for two years, and 
paying direct taxes to the amount” of 200 fr. a 
Year, or the possessors of property tg the value of 
20,000 fr, Slavery was abolished in French 
Guiana by decree of the Republican goverament 
of France in the year 1848, 

Guiana was colonized early in the 17th cen- 
tury. Some French adventurers first settled at 
Cayenne in-1604; and with only a few short in- 
terruptions from the Dutch and English, the 
French held that. station and the rest of the 
colony till 1809: it was then taken possession of 
by the English and the Portuguese, and held by 
the latter till 1815, when, in pnrsuance of the 
‘Treaty of Paris, it was restored to France. 

GUIENNE, one of the provs. inte which France 
was divided previously to the Revolution, It was 
situated in the SW, part of the kingdom, on both 
sides the Gironde; and is now distributed among 
the deps. of the Gironde, Lot-et-Garonne, Dor- 
dogne, Lot, and Aveyron, 

GUILDFORD, a parl. bor. and market town of 
England, co. Surrey, of which it is the cap., hund. 
Woking, on the Wey; 27m. SW. London. by road, 
and 303 m, by London and South Western rail- 
way. Pop. 8,020 in 1861, Guildford, as secn 
from the W., has an imposing appearance, being 
principally situated on the declivity .of a chalk 
down, at the foot of which runs the Wey, crossed 
by a bridge of five arches, Tt consists chiefly of 
one long, broad, and well-built, but inconveniently 
steep. street, which is crossed by several other 
streets of inferior dimensions. It is well paved, 
lighted with gas, and supplied with water forced 
up from the river, It has three par. churches, all 
ancient structures; a handsome co. hall, town- 
hall, council-chamber, a gaol, rebuilt in 176; 
chapels belonging to Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, Rom, Catholics, &e,; a large free gram- 
mar school, founded by Edward VI, with an en- 
dowment for a scholar at Cambridge and at Ox- 
ford; a charity-school, at which twenty-five bays 
are educated and clothed; and a theatre; Guild- 
ford was a residence of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
and the ruined keep of a castle, cor ing of a 
quadrangular tower, 70 ft. high, and built of flint, 
ragstone, and Roman bricks, forms a picturesque 
object at the & extremity of the town. The 
traces of an ancient palace are also clearly dis- 
coverable, Since the passing of the Municipal 
Corporation Reform Act, Guildford has been gro- 
verned by four aldermen, one of whom is mayor, 
and twelve councillors. Petty sessions are held 
here, and the assizes in the stimmer circuits here 
and at Croydon alternately, Guildford has sent 
two mems. to the H. of C, since the time of 
Fadward [. Previously to the Reform Act, the 
right of voting was in the freeholders and free. 
men resident in the town, paying scot and lot, 
The Boundary Act considerably extended the 
limits of the /parl. bor, Registered electors, 724 
in £865, Corporation revenue, 2.1002 Guildford 
has a considerable trade with the metropolis in 
corn, timber, malt, &e., sent to London by the rail 
Market-day, Saturday, for corn, and other 
» Fairs, May 4 and Nov. 22, for horses 






























and cattle. 
GUILSBOROUGH, or GUISBOROUGH, a 
market town aml par. of England, co, York, N. 


@UIMARAENS 


Riding, F. div., Langbourgh lib., 89 m, N, York, 
aud 2f m, E, Darlington, ‘The par. comprises five 


townships. Area .of township of Guilsborough, | goods, 


6,120 ackes. Pop. of do. 4,084 in 1861, The town 
stands in a small but beautiful and very produc- 
tive valley near the river Tees, and at the foot of 
the Cleveland hills. It consists of a single wide 
and handsome street, lined with old but substan- 
tial houses, ‘The church is a modern edifice, sup- 
yosed to aceupy the site of one attached to the 
‘Austin Priory, established’ here in 1129, some 
ruins of which still remain in the meadows S. of 
the town, In the church-yard are the grammar- 
school and hospital, founded by the last prior, and 
chartered by Queen Elizabeth, in 1561, “The hos- 
pital lodges and clothes six old men and six old 
women, and gives them a money allowance for 
fuod and coals, Guisborough is a quiet country 
town, with little trade, exeept on Monday, the 
market-day, and its six fair days (last Tuesday 
in April and May, third Tuesday in May, Aug., 
and Sept., and second Tuesday in Nov.). It used, 
however, to have a considerable trade in alum, and 
.the first alum-works in England were begun here 
about 1600, This mineral is worked in some of 
the neighbouring parishes, especially Lofthouse ; 
but it has for many years ceased to be a branch of 
industry at Guisborough. 

GUIMARAENS, a town of Portagal, prov. 

Entre Ducro-y-Minho, cap. of a comarca of same 
name, 28m, NNE, Oporto, and 196 m. N, by E. 
Lisbon, Pop, 8,612 in 1858, ‘The town is built 
ona slight elevation in the midst of a beautiful 
and productive plain between two small rivers, the 
Ave and Visélla, and is surrounded with fortifica- 
tions. The streets, which are wide and straight, 
are lined with well-built houses, and there are 
- several handsome paseos, or squares. Among the 
-public buildings are four churches, one of which is 
collegiate, and remarkable for its fine architec- 
ture: there are also five convents and four hospi- 
tals, It has some small manufactures of cutlery, 
hardware, and linen. ‘There are thermal springs 
in the neighbourhood, which were known to the 
Romans, ‘The ancient town is said to have been 
founded, anno 500 3,0. under the name of Ara- 
duca: the modern one was the first capital of the 
Dortuguese monarchy. 

GUINEA, a name applied by European geo- 
traphers to designate a portion of the W. coast of 
Africa, The origin of the word is nota ccurately 
ascertained, nor are writers agreed respecting the 
Jimits of coast to which the name should extend, 
D'Anville, and the older geographers, apply it to 
the line of coast from the mouth of the Gambia to 
that of the (Quorra; whercas Ritter, and the more 
modern authors, extend its confines from C. Verga, 
lat. 10° 30’ N,, to the mouth of Nourse’s river, lat, 
17° $., and call the district 5. of C. Lopez, lat. 5° 
§, comprising Congo, Angola, and Benguela, by 
the name of $, Guinea; while under N. Guinea, 
or Guinea Proper, are comprehended Sierra Leone, 
Liberia, the Grain and Ivory Coast, Ashantee, Da- 
Lomey, Benin, and Biafra. “Phe deseription of this 
extensive line of cvast will be found under the 
heads of the countries above mentioned. 

GUINGAMP, a town of France, dép. Cotes-du- 
Nord, cap. arrond,: on the Trieux, in an exten- 
sive plain, 17 m. WSW, St. Briene. Pop. 7,350 
in 1861, The town was formerly surrognded with 
walls, parts of which stili exist; a spacious street 
intersects it from end to end, about the middle of 
which is a singular par. church, with a square 
tower, surmounted byadome. The town contains 
several good edifices, and is surrounded by agree- 
able walks, It has manufactures of the fabrics 
named from the town ginghams, linen cloth, thread, 
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&c,, and twelve fairs yearly, at which large quan- 
tities of corn, cattle, fax, hemp, and manufactured 
are sold, 

GUIPUZCOA, See Biscay. 

GUJERAT, GUJRAT, or GUZERAT (Gur- 
jura Rashtra), an extensive prov. of W. Hindo- 
stan, chiefly between lat, 21° and 24° N., and 
Tong. 69° and 78° E,; having N. Rajpootana, E. 
Malwah and Candeish, S. Aurungabad and the 
Gulf of Cambay, and W. the Indian Ocean, the 
Gulf of Cutch, and the Runn. It comprises the 
N, districts of the British presidency of Bombay, 
part of the Guicowar’s dom.,, and the territories of 
many smaller chieftains, Its length, E. to W. 
may be estimated at 300 m., by an average breadth 
of about 180, ‘Total area 41,536 sq. m.; pop. 
estimat, at 3,500,000. Guijerat is bounded on the 
N. and NE. by steep and craggy mountains of 
difficult access, sending out many ramifications, 
the intervals between which are filled with jungle. 
Into this part of the prov, the Mahrattas were 
never able to penetrate; but they conquered the 
Ss. consisting of an open fertile plain, appa- 
rently level, but in reality intersected by numerous 
ravines and chasms, and watered by numerous 
rivers. - ‘I'he W. part consists of the Peninsula of 
Gujerat, stretching into the ocean between the 
Gulfs of Cambay and Cutch, about 190 m. in 
length, by 100 broad, and which forms the great 
nucleus of the Guicowar’s territories. 

The NW. part of the prov, is in part a swampy 
plain where it adjoins the Runn, and an arid desert 
continuous with that of NW, India, The climate 
is oppressively hot in summer, but, in winter, 
temperate and able, Though in parts there 
is a great deal of barren land, it is, upon the whole, 
one of the richest. parts of Hindostan, both as re- 
spects its productiveness and the condition of its 
pop. Of 1,452,000 acres in tillage in British 
Gujerat, it was estimated, some ycars since, that 
157,720 were under cotton culture, 4,956 under 
sugar-cane, 1,923 under indigo, 10,766 under to- 
bacco, and the rest appropriated to the growth of 
grains and gatden produce. All the foregoing 
articles of growth are of excellent quality ; indigo 
was, however, grown formerly to a much greater 
exteut than now. il, hemp, flax, and pulse, are 
the other principal kinds of produce. In the 
British districts, nearly all the land is cultivated 
that is capable of yielding an adequate return; in 
some parts of the prov, there are fine pasture 
lands, on which many good horses and draught 
cattle are reared. The land. is assessed on the 
village system, the tax being collected through 
the medium of potails, or head-mén. (See Bos- 
BAY Puestp.) in the British territories, most. of 
the land is occupied by permanent tenants : lease- 
hold lands are few. ‘There are also few land- 
holders of any extent; and in Kattywar, property 
is very mach subdivided. The inhab. are mustly 
Hindoos, amongst whom the Jain sect are more 
numerous than in any other prov. of India. ‘The 
pop. is, however, extremely mixed, and includes 
wumerous tribes of CGirassias, Katties, Covlics, 
Dheels, Mewassies, Bhatts, aud other lawless races, 
who acted an important -part during the wars of 
the Mahratta and other dynasties that long 
troubled this part of India, Many of these tribes 
still lead a roving life; but most of them have now 
adopted peaceful occupations, Besides its native 
tribes, Gujerat (with Bombay) is the chief seat of 
the Parsees, a people who emigrated from Persia 
in the 7th century, after the overthrow of, the 
Sassanide dynasty by the Mohammedans. (For 
some details respecting them, see Bombay.) ‘The 
Mohammedans in Gujerat make about 10 per cent. 














ofthe pop. Almost ‘all the castes of this prov. 
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work at the loom occasionally, and eotton fabrics, 
sent in considerable quantities to Bombay, form, 
in fact, the chief export of the prov., after corn and 
raw cotton, The Surat manufactures, of various 
kinds, have long been, famous for their cheapness 
and good quality. The principal imports of the 
prov. are sugar, raw silk, pepper, cocoa-nuts, co- 
chineal, and woollen goods. During the period of 
its independence in the 14th and 16th centuries, 
Gujerat enjoyed a much more flourishing trade 
than at present; but there are still many rich 
native merchants in the towns, the chief of which 
are Surat, Ahmedabad, Baroach, Baroda, Cambay, 
Gogo, Bhownuggur, Chumpaneer, and Junaghur, 
Gujerat was subjected by the Mohammgdans uncer 
Mahmoud, of Ghizni, about 1026: ftom 1390 to 
1572, it belonged to a native Rajpoot dynasty, 
which had revolted from the Moguls; but at the 
jatter date it fell into the hands of the Emperor 
Achar. After the death of Aurungzebe, in 1707, 
it was conquered by the Mahrattas, and remained 
apart of their empire till the destruction of their 
power by the British. 

GUMBINNEN, a town of Pruasia, prov, Prussia, 
cap, gov, of the same name, on the Pissa, 70 m, I. 
Konigsberg, on the railway from Kénigsberg’ to 
Wilna. Pop. 8,010 in 1861, The town is regu- 
larly built, and has several churches, 2 hospitals, a 
public library, a gymnasium, and schools of mid- 
witery and architecturé, It is the scat of the 
superior courts, and council for its gov., and has 
manufactures of woollen cloths and stockings, dis- 
tilleries, breweries, and some trade in corn and 
Tinseed. 

GUNDWANA, a large prov, of the Deccan, 
Hindostan, extending between lat. 18° and 25° 
N,, and long. 77° 30’ and 86° E.; having N, the 
provs, Malwah and Allahabad, E. those of Bahar 
and Orissa, 8, the Northern Cirears and Hyder- 
abad, and W, Beeder, Berar, and Candeish. It 
comprises the NE, portion of the table land of 
Central India, and is chiefly included in the do- 
minions of the rajah of Berar (the Nagpoor rajah) 
and the ceded and almost unexplored territories 
in the SW, parts of the British presidency of 
Bengal. A large proportion of its surface is moun- 
tainous, and some of the largest secondary rivers 


. of Hindostan rise within its limits; as the Ner- 
* budda, Sone, Mahanuddy, &e., while the Wurda 


and Godavery boand it W.; bat in general it is 
ill-watered, unhealthy, covered with jungle, and 
thinly inhabited, The pop, consists’ chietly of 
Gonds, apparently an aboriginal people, at a re- 
mote periad partly conquered and. converted by 
the Hindoos, and the remainder driven to the hills 
and jungles, where they live nearly in a state of 
nature, the country continuing to be for the most. 
part a sort of primeval wilderness, Their broad 
flat noses, thick lips, and often curly hair, dis- 
tinguish them from’ the 6ther native tribes of 
Hlindostan. Some are domesticated in the plains, 
where they make good agricultural labourers; 
those who live wild, on the contrary, have no 
agriculture, and subsist on roots, vegetables, bam- 
boo-shoots, and whatever animal food they can 
obtain, Their own idols are of the rudest descrip- 


tion, but they have also borrowed many objects of | 


worship from the [indoos, to which they offer up 
animal, and even human, sacrifices; in many parts 
they divide themselves into castes, like the Hindoos, 
and have adopted various institutions and prac- 
ices from them and the Mohammedans, ‘Their 
language contains, among its elementary words, 
many of Telinga and Taniul origin, The chief 
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towna in Gundwana are Nagpoor, Sumbhulpoor, 
Deoghur, Mundlah, &c. Deoghur was formerly 
the seat of an extensive Hindoo empire; but the 
S, part of the prov. was included in the kingdom 
of Telingana, which, with Deoghur, afterwards 
constituted a portion of the Bhamenee empire of 
the Deccan: while the N. parts of the country were 
tributary to the Mogul emperors, There are, 
however, no remains in the prov. to indicate that 
it ever flourished as a highly civilised or cultivated 
country, 

GUSTROW, a town of N. Germany, G. D. 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, cap. prov. of same name, 
on the Nebel, 31 m, ENE. Schwerin, with which 
itis connected by railway. Pop, 9,212 in 1860, 
The town is walled, bas an ane. castle, now con- 
verted into a workhouse and house of correction, 
and several handsome public edifices, among which 
are, the cathedral, 2 other churches, and the 
government house. It is the seat of a court of 
chancery, and boards of taxation and police, and 
is a town of considerable commercial im 
It has between 50 and 60 manufactories of 
kinds, including many breweries and distilleries. 
Two large fairs for cattle and wool are held 
yearly, : 

GWALIOR, a strong fortress and town of Hin- 
dostan, and the modern cap, of Scindia’s dom., 
prov. Agra, 61 m, SE. Agra, and 260 NE, by N. 
Oojein ; lat, 26° 13’ N., long. 78° 1 E,- It stands 
on & precipitous, isolated hill, elose around the 
brow of which its defences of stone are carried. 
This hill is rather more than 14 m, in length; but 
its greatest breadth-does not exceed 300 yards: 
the height at its N, end is 342 ft, At this ‘end is 
a palace; and about the middle of the fort are 
two remarkable pyramidal buildings of red stone, 
in the most ancient, style of Ilindoo architectere. 
‘The only gate is towards the N. extremity of the 

. side; from which, by several flights of steps, 

You ascend to the top of the rock, Within the 
citadel there are large natural excavations, which 
furnish a supply of excellent water. The town, 
which runs along the E. side of the hill, is large, 
well inhabited, and contains many good houses of 
stone, which is furnished in abundance by the 
neighbouring hills, E. of the town runs the river 
Soonrica, beyond which is a large Mohammedan 
tomb, a handsome stone building, with a cupola 
covered with blue enamel, There are numerous 
caves adjacent to the fort, said to contain many 
Buddhie sculptures. Gwalior, from its position, 
must always have been a itary post of great 
importance, but by no means impregnable; for it 
has frequently changed masters, It was taken. by 
escalade in 1780 by the British; but finally ceded, 
in 1805, to Scindia, and has since Ween the per- 
manent residence of his court. 

GYONGYOS, a market-town of Hungary, co. 
Heves, at the foot of the Matra mountains; 22 
m, SW, by W. Erlau, and 42 m, NE. Pesth, Pop. 
15,450 in 1857, ‘Fhe town has several churches, 
a Franciscan gymmasium, and a Roman Catholi¢ 
high school; manufactures of woollen cloth, 
leather, hats, brandy, é&c., and a large trade in 
agricultural produce and cattle, Good wine is 
made in its vicinity. 

GYULA, a market- of Hungary,scap. co, 
Bekes, on the White 35 m, NNW. Arad, 
Pop, 16,692 in 1857. The town consists of two 
parts, Hungarian and German Gyula, separated 
by the river: it has a fortress, a county-hall, 
several churches, some vil-mills, and a large irade 
in cattle, 
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cipal cities of the Netherlands, prov. N. Hol- 
land, cap, arrond. and cant.; on the Spaarn, 10 
m, W. Ainsterdam, on the railway from Rotterdam 
to Amsterdam, Pop, 20,426 in 1861, The city 
is now in great part destitute of defences, but was 
formerly a place of some strength, having been 


fortitied in the 16th century with brick walls, ; 


parts of which, with an old gateway, still remain. 
It has an ancient and somewhat dingy aspect. 
The architecture of some of the houses is remark- 
ably picturesque, with sharp-pointed gables; and 
the roofs show several rows of small attic win- 
dows, like what one is accustomed to see in old 
Flemish pictures, The streets are arranged in an 
irregular manner, with cross alleys and hack 





courts, and few of them have haves in the centre, 


which is quite a singularity in a Dutch town. Its 
pop. at present is greatly below what it formerly 
contained, It has a Jarge paved market-place sur- 
rounded by several of the principal edifices of the 
city, as the church of St, Bavon, a vast Gothic 
structure, with a high square tower; the flesh- 
market, and the Stadthaus, a fine building. Oppo- 
site the church is a statue of Laurence Coster, the 


reputed inventor of moveable types, a citizen of | 


Haarlem, St. Bavon’s as somewhat of a naked 
appearance inside; but its organ has long been 


considered one of the tinest and largest in Europe. ! 
Jt jy supported on porphyry pillars, and fills np | 


the whole of one end of the church, reaching up 
to the roof, It has nearly 5,000 pipes; its tones 
are remarkably fine, and its ‘power very great; 
Lut in the diameter of some of its pipes, it has 
heen surpassed by organs built at York, Birming- 
ham, and other English towns. Immediately 
under the organ, and between two masses of 
pillars, is a group of figures the size of life, in 
white marble, representing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, The remaining chief public buildings 
and institutions in [aarlem are several churches, 
public charities and schools, the ‘Teylerian Mu- 
sen, With a good collection of philosophical in- 
- struments, and others of fossils, at which lectures 
on different. seientitic subjects are delivered; the 
academy of sciences, and many other schools, 





‘there are several good private collections of paint-: 


ings, Maarlem is the resilence of a civil governor 
and a military commandant; is a bishop's sec, 
aid the seat of tribunals of original jurisdiction 
and commerce, It has manufactures of silk, 
linen, and cotton fabrics, velvets, rugs, carpets, 
lace, ribands, soap, aud oil. Many of these have 
greatly declined; but, several cotton factories, 
which’ have been established in its neighbourhood, 
appear to be fiourishing, and the manufacture of 
cotton goods has increased materially since the se- 














paration of Holland and Belgium. In one of these | 


factories the king is a shareholder; steam-engines 
are employed to turn the machinery, ‘There are 
3 factories on a similar scale at Haarlem, employ- 
ing in all 2,000 individuals, men, wognen, and 
children. In the environs of Haarlem ate exfen- 


sive bleaching grounds for linens, and here were | 


at one time prepared those fine fabrics, long known 
in England as Holland cloths, 
ranch of trade in Haarlem is the sale of flowers 
and roots, of which trate it is the chief seat. 


An_ important | 
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den is secluded from the public road by a high 
wall, or a brick house tidily painted, «containing 
the offices or warehouses devoted to the business 
of drying and packing the roots. Each garden 
stretches out te the length of perhaps a quarter of 
a mile by apreadth of 100 yds., and is separated 
from other Mirdens, as well as frequently divided 
across by partitions of wood 6 ft. high” In the 
sunny square spots thus sectioned off, are all the 
varieties of tulips, dablias, hyacinths, ranuncu- 
luses, and various other flowers. The drying- 
houses are filled with shelves, in stands, on which 
are spread myriads of roots, and in adjacent apart- 
ments men are kept constantly busy packing for 
exportation. In packing, each Toot is first twisted 
into a small piece of paper, and then a hundred 
are put together in a paper bag, according to sorts. 
‘The bags are afterwards packed in cases, and are 
thus sent to all parts of the world. The Dutch 
are very fond of flowers, and during the time of 
the ‘tulip mania, the m@st. extravagant prices 
were given for these roots; but 100 florins, or 
about 8/., is now considered a very large sum for 
one, and the greater part of the tulips cultivated 
an sold by the dloemists of Haarlem, are valued 
at from 1d. to 20d, each, The city was once cele- 
brated for its printing; but dt present this branch 
of industry is not more active than in an English 
country town. It has still, however, a type- 
foundry, ehietly for Greek and Hebrew characters, 
from which the Jews principally supply themselves 
with the latter, 

The neighbourhood round Haarlem is carefully 
Jaid out in plantations and public walks, and for 
several miles on the road to Leyden the country 
is sprinkied with numerous neat villas, Immedi- 
ately on the S, of the eity is a wood of consider- 
able extent, in which is a large and elegant mansion 
in the Grecian ‘style. called the Pavilion. It for- 
merly belonged to Mr. Hope, the banker, who sold 
it for 500,000 guilders (about 42,000/.) to Napoleon 
for his brotlier Louis. At the peace it was seques- 
trated by the government. 

The epoch at which Haarlem was founded is 
uncertain, In 1572 it was besieged by a Spanish 
force under ‘Loledo, a worthy son of the Duke of 
Alva, The city held out for seven months, when 
it being known that the garrison intended to make 
a desperate sortie as a torlorn hope, terms of ca- 
pitulation were offered and accepted ; bat no sooner 
had the Spaniards obtained possession of the town, 
than they commenced a massacre of the inhab., 
and upwards of 1,000 individuals were either put. 
to the sword, or tied in pairs and thrown into the 
Jake. In 1477 the town was retaken by the Dutch, 
Haarlem was the birthplace of Ostade, Wouver- 
mans, Berghem, Van der Helst, and Schrevelius, 

HACKNEY, a tewn and par. of England, co, 
Middlesex, hund. Ossulstone, forming a suburb of. 
the metropolis, Arca of par., including the ham- 
lets of Clapton, Homerton, Dalston, Shacklewell, 
and Kingsland, 3,227 acres. Pop, of par, 76,687 
in 1861. Hackney consists chiefly of two wide 
streets, running nearly at right angles to each 
other, from which other streets diverge. There 
are many large and substantial residences, both: 
detached and connected with the line of street; 


Near the city, om the §., are the *Blocmen-Tuin,’: but the houses genérally are of inferior size. The 
cat 
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par. has 7 churches, including the mother-¢hurch, 
St. John’s, and 3 chapels: of ease. All are com- 
modious; but none are remarkable for architec- 
turalelegance. The dissenters have several places 
of worship, among which is one rendered illustrious 
by the ministerial labours of Dates, Matthew 
Henry, Priestley, and Price. At Homerton ig an 
academy for Independent ministers, There are 3 
charity schools, educating in the whole about 500 
children ; a achoo! of industry for 60 children; and 
8 hospitals or almshouses for aged people. At 
Clapton is the London Orphan Asylum, where 300 
children, the orphans of respectable parents, are 
boarded, clothed, and educated; and at Hackney- 
wick is an establishment supported bythe Society 
for the Suppression of Juvenile Vagiincy. The 
land about Hackney is chietly occupied by nur- 
serymen and market-gardeners; the rest is em- 
ployed in cow-pastures and brick-fields. The pars. 
of Hackney and Stoke Newington form a union 
under the Poor-Law Amend, Act. (See Lonnon.) 
HADDINGTON (CO. OB), see Lotittans. 
HADDINGTON, a parl. and royal bor. and 
market town of Scotland, cap. co. Haddington, 
+16 m. 3. by N, Edinburgh, and 10} W. by 8. 
Dunbar on_a branch of the Edinburgh-Berwick 
reilway, Pop, 3,897 in 1861, The town lies at 
the foot of the Garleton hills, bounded by the 
‘Lyne on the E., which stream divides it from the 
suburb of Nungate, t® which it is joined by a 
bridge of 4 arches. “It consists principally of two 
parallel streets, running E, and W., and a long 
cross street which bounds one of these, and inter- 
sects the other nearly at night angles, The main 
parallel street, which is a continuation of the road 
rom Edinburgh, is spacious ; the general character 
of the town, as to buildings and appearance, is 
superior to. that of most others of its size, The 
streets are paved, and lighted with gas. The 
rincipal buildings are the town-hall, with a 
lofty spire 140 ft. in height ; the county buildings, 
which contain accommodation for the sheriff's 
court, the meetings of the county, and apartments 
for the preservation of the public records; and a 
Gothic parish church, supposed to have been 
erected in the 13th or 14th century, It is 210 ft, 
in length; the choir and transept are in a some-; 
what dilapidated state; it has square towers, and 
is 90 ft. high, he western part. of the cross is 
used as the parish church, Fordun styles it 
luwerna Laudonia, the lamp of Lothian. The 
parish church of Haddington is one of the few 
churches in Scotland, not m Edinburgh, that are 
collegiate, There are chapels belonging to the 
Seottish Episcopalians, to the United Associate 
Synod, to the Old Light Burghers, the Indepen- 
dents, and Methodists. Haddington can boast of 
one of the earliest schools established in Scotland, 
and it possesses an excellent classical seminary 
under the direction of the magistrates, and 6 
other schovls, A mechanics’ institution was es- 
tablished here in 1823, ‘The number of benevo- 
lent, friendly, and religious societies is great. 
‘There are no manufactures in the town, bat | 
there is a considerable trade in wool, in tanning, | 
and currying leather, in preparing bones and | 
rape-cake for manure, and various minor branches 
of industry, Haddington is celebrated for its 
weekly grain market, which is the second in point 
of importance in Scotland, Dalkeith being the 
first. The agricultural and horticultural societies 
of the county hold their meetings iu the town, 
Haddington is very ancient, A castle on its 
W.. boundaries was used-as a royal residence in 
ihe 12th and 18th eenturies, aud “here Alexander 
IL, was born in 1198. A convent of Cistercian, | 
or Bernardine, nuns was fomided here in 1178 3] 
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and a monastery of Franciscan, or Grey Friars, 
in the subsequent century. (Keith’s Cat. of 
Scot. Bishops, 449 and 462.) The suburb of the 
Nungate obtains its name from the former of 
these institutions, It was in this nunnery that 
the Scottish Parliament was convened (1548), 
when its assent was given to the marriage of 
Queen Mary with the Dauphin of France, and to 
her education at the French court. Haddington 
has often suffered severely from the overflowing 
of the Tyne. The last inundation was in 1775, 
when the river rose 17 ft. above its usual level, 
and flooded more than half the town. In 1244, 
the town, then composed of wooden buildings, was 
totally consumed by fire. It was again nearly 
consumed from the same cause in 1598. Had- 
dington unites with N. Berwick, Dunbar, Lauder, 
and Jedburgh, in sending a member to the H. of C. 
In 1865, its registered voters were 225, The 
municipal income was 9942, in 1853-4, 

Various eminent men have been connected 
with Haddington. John Knox, the famous re- 
former, is generally believed to have been born 
in the suburb of Giffordgate in 1505, and received 
his education atthe burgh school ; but some writers 
regard the village of' Gifford, five miles distant, 
as his birthplace. The Maitlands of Lething- 
ton, a place within a mile of the town, are known 
both in literary and general history, ‘Sir Richard 
Maitland, lord privy seal of Scotland, and a 
Jord of session, was himself a poet, and a col- 
lector of ancient Scottish poetry. His eldest son 
William is well known in history as secretary of 
state during the reign of Queen Mary; his 
second son John was lord high chancellor of 
Scotland; and Thomas, his youngest son, is cele- 
brated both for his Latin poems (Delicie Poet. 
Scot.), and for being one of the interlocutors in 
Buchanan’s dialogue De jure regni apud Scotos. 
The Duke of Lauderdale, the capricious and 
tyrannical secretary of state for Scotland in the 
time of Charles TI., was a descendant of Sir 
Richard; also John, earl of Lauderdale, author of 
‘the Works of Virgil translated into English Verse.’ 
The only eminent man of more modern times con- 
nected with Haddington was the Rev. John 
Brown, author of the * Self-Interpreting Bible,’ 
and other theological works, who died in 1787, 

HADLEIGH, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co. Suffolk, hand, Cosfurd, on the Bret,:a 
tributary of the Stour, 8 m. W. Ipswich, and 
58 m, NE, London by road, and 694 by Great 
Eastern railway. Pop. of town 2,779, and of 
par, 3,606 in 1861. Area of par, 3,440 acres, 
It is an ancient-looking town, exhibiting, both 
in brick and wood, many curious specimens of 
old house architecture. The church, a handsome 
structure with a fine steeple, forms the principal 
ornament of the town, There are also 12 alms- 
houses, and a curious brick gate-house, with 
hexagonal turrets, erected at the end of the 15th 
century. This town had formerly a flourishing 
clothing trade; but the chief manufacture at 
present carried on is the spinning of yarn for the 
Norwich weavers, Hadleigh was formerly 2 
corporate town, but lest its character by ‘a gue 
warranto in the reign of James Il, Markets on 
Monday ; fairs on Whit-Monday, and Oct. 4, 

HAGUE (THE), Watch, Gravenhaag, ‘the 
count’s tpeadow;’ Fr, La Haye), a town of the 
Netherlands, of which it isthe cap, and usual resi- 
dence of the king and court, prov. S. Holland, 
on a branch of the canal and on the railway be- 
tween Leyden and Rotterdam, 10 m. SW. the 
former, and 13 m, NW. the latter city. Pop, 
82,620 in 1861. The Hague is an open town, 
being surrounded only by a moat crossed by 
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drawbridgea. It has the asual features of a Dutch 
town; ita houses and pavements are of brick, and 
several of its streets are intersected with canals, 
and planted with rows of trees; its general ap- 
pearance, however, is much superior to that of the 
commercial cities of Holland. The N. end of the 
town ig the fashionable quarter, and in it is the 
Vyverberg, a fine open space, ornamented with a 
lake and wooded island in its centre. Around 
and adjacent to this square are all the chief pubsic 
edifices. .The first of these is the National 
Museum, occupying the former palace of Prince 
Maurice, an elegant building of the 17th century. 
its extensive picture gallery is reached by a 
noble staircase; the paintings here are mostly 
confined to works of the Dutch school, but in that 
department the collection is almost. unrivalled. 
The grand object of attraction is Paul Potter’s 
Bull, a picture which occupies nearly the whole 
end of one of the reoms. ‘The representation is 
that of a young bull with brown and white spots, 
a cow reclining on the green sward before it, two 
or three sheep, and an aged cowherd leaning over 
a fence—all as large as life; the background being 
a distant landscape. The chief animal in the 
ytoup appears to stand out in bold relief, with a 
briskness in its air thatis perfectly startling; such 
also is the minuteness of the touching, to order 
to make every hair on the hide and forehead of 
the creature tell, that the picture will endure the 
closest. inspection. This highly-prized work of 
art was carried off to Paris by order of Napoleon, 
and hung in the Louvre,’ (Chambers, Holland, 
p. 22.) ‘The Royal Museum of curiosities, occu- 
pying the lower part of the building, consists 
principally of a large and unique collection of 
Chinese and Japanese articles, One apartment 
is devoted to objects of interest connected with 
Dutch history, containing, among other similar 
articles, the armour and weapons of De Ruyter. 
‘The king's palace, in an adjacent street, presents 
little that is remarkable either without or within: 
it is an edifice in the Grecian style, its centre and 
two wings forming three sides of a square. ‘There 
is in it a good suite of state rooms, in which the 
king gives andience, every Weduesday, to his 
subjects indiscriminately, The palace of the 
Prince of Orange is a large but hain edifice ; it 
cortains, however, a good collection of Dutch 
paintings, and the valuable assemblage of chalk 
drawings by the old masters, formerly the pro- 
perty of Sir Thomas Lawrence. Qn one side of 
the Vyverberg is the Binnenhof, an irregular pile 
of buildings of various dates, comprising a hand- 
some Grothic hall, the only existing remnant of 
the ancient palace of the counts of Holland. It 
is occupied by various government offices, and 
the chambers in which the states-general and 
states of Holland meet, The Binnenhof served 
for the prison of Grotius and Barneveldt.; the 
latter of whom was executed in front of it in 1618. 
There are 14 churches, several chapels, 2 syna- 
gogues, an orphan asylum, state prison, house of 
eorrection, 5 poor schvols, several intermediate 
and superior private schools, a royal library with 
100,000 vols. a museum of medals, gems, cameos, 
&c., many private galleries of paintings, and 
learned and benevolent associations, and a theatre 
for Dutch, German, and French plays. ‘The 
favourite promenade is the Voorhout,gp fine wide 
road, lined with clegant mansions, planted with 
rows of trees, furnished with benches, &¢., which 
leads from the N. quarter of the town to the 
Bosch. The latter is a finely wooded park, be- 
longing to the king of Holland, and immediately 
adjacent to the Hague. In the centre of the 
grounds, which are embellished with artificial 
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sheets of water, and winding walks amongst the 
trees, stands the Huys in den Bosch drowsein the 
wood), the summer palace of the royal family. 
It is an edifice of an unpretending character ex- 
ternally, but within are many excellent pictures, 
and it hag a ceiling partly painted by Rubens. 
About i,m. W. of the Hague is Scheveningen, 
a fashionable but Dutch watering-place; 
and about 14 m. SE. the town is the castle of Rys- 
wick, which gave its name to the treaty of 1697. . 

‘The Hague has never beer a place of much com- 
mercial importance, The inhab. derive their re- 
sources chiefly from supplying or being employed 
by the court. and government establishments ; and 
they suffered’ very considerably from the transfer 
of the seaf of government to Amsterdam on the 
erection of Holland into a kingdom by Nay oleon. 
‘The manufacture of porcelain, and the printing of 
books, especially those in the French language, 
are almost the only branches of industry. ‘There 
is, howeverga cannon foundry, established in 1668, 

The Hague became the residence of the feudal 
lords of Holland in 1250, from which period it 
continued the seat of government till 1806; it 
again assumed the rank of a capital on the resto- 
ration of the Orange family. It was the native 
place of the astronomer Huygens, the naturalist 
; Ruysch, and William ILL. king of England. 

HAGUENAU, a town of France, dép. Bas-Rhin, 
cap. cant,, on the Moder, 15 m, Ng Strasburg, on the 
railway from Strasburg to Mannheim, Pop. 9,489 
in 1861, The Moder here divides into two arms, 
one of which intersects the town, while the other 
eucircles it on the S. Hagueuan is surrounded 
by old and ill-constructed walls, and a wide ditch : 
it was originally fortified by the emperor Frede- 
tick Barbarossa in the £2th century. A fine Gothic 
church erecfed about the same period, and orna- 
mented with some elegant sculptures, is its chief 
public edifice ; it has several other churches, a syna- 
gogue, civil and military hospital, some 
cavalry barracks, many oil, madder, and other 
mills, and manufactures of cotton fabrics and yaro, 
woollens, soap, &c. The forest of Haguenan is 
one of the largest in France; it extends over an 
area of 17,000 hectares, 

HAINAN, or HAI-LAM (Chinese, ‘ South of 
the Sea’), a large island of the Chinese Sea, be- 
tween lat, 18° and 20° S., and long. 108° 20° and 
109° E., belonging to the Chinese empire, and 
: forming a dep. of the prov. of Canton, 
t rated from the continent by a strait from 15 to 20 
| m. wide, probably identical with what was called 
“the Gates of China,’ by the Mohammedan authors 
of the 8th and 9th centuries. (Chinese Reposi- 
tory, i, 37.) The istand is of a somewhat oval 
shape; greatest length, NE. to SW., about 180 m.; 
average breadth, nearly 70 m, Area, perhaps 
about 12,000 sq.m. Pop. estimated in 1823 as 
little short of a million, independent of uncon- 
quered tribes in the interior. A mountain chain 
runs through Hainan in the direction of its length, 
and near its centre rises above the limit of per- 
petual snow, In this part of the island the prin- 
cipal rivers take their origin, some of which are of 
considerablesize. The E. coast is bold and ro¢ky ; 
the W, low; the S, has some good harbours; but 
Hainan generally, like Formosa, is surrounded 
with many recks and shoals dangerous to ship- 
ping. ‘I'he climate is very hot: the heat is, how- 
ever, tempered by sea-breezes, frequent fogs, and 
abundant dews, The soil is mostly sandy; the 
W. side of the island is more productive than the 
E,, but the country is, upon the whole, barren; 
and, except timber, rice, and sugar (the latter 
principally sent to the N. of China), its articles of 
export are very few. Its chief wealth consists in 
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its timber: the forests which cover the mountains 
abound with sandal, cocoa, rose, and-other cabinet 
woods, braziletto, ebony, &c. Tobacco, cotton, 
and indigo are raised, but in no great quantities, 
Various fruits are grown, and the sweet potato 
forms an important article of culture and food. 
Bees are very plentiful, and wax is a valuable 
item of produce, Pearl oysters and coral abound 
around the shores,on many parts of which exten- 
sive salt works are established. Smajl quantities 
of gold and silver are ‘obtained in the interior. 
‘The natives carry on some trade with Anam, Siam, 
and Singapore, On their voyages to Siam, they 
cut timber along the coasts of ‘I'siampa and Cam- 
Loja, with which they build junks at Bankok, 
‘These junks are then Jaden with cargoes saleable 
at Canton or Hainan, and both cargoes and junks 
being sold, the profits are divided among the 
buildets, Most part of the pop. are Chinese, who 
are similar to the inhabs, of the opposite cuast; 
but the interior is inhabited by a different race, 
supposed to be aboriginal, some of whom have 
submitted to the Chinese government, while others 
still hold a savage independence, The island is 
subdivided into 13. districts. The cap. Kiong- 
tehou, a populons city, and the residence of the 
Chinese governor, is on the N. coast, Several 
other towns have a pop. of some thousand inhabs, 
Hainan appears to have been discovered by the 
Chinese about ayo 108 3,c, and conquered by 
them soon afterwards. It annexed to the 
prov. of which it now forms a part, in 1381, 
(Ritter, Asien Erdkunde, iii, 881-893 ; Purefoy, in 
Asiat. Researches, val. x: 

HAINAULT, a prov. of Belgium, which sce, 

HALBERSTADT, a town of Prussia, prov. 
Saxony, gov, Magdeburg, cep. circ, and_prinei- 
pality of same name, on the Holzemme, a tributary 
of the Hode, 82 m. SW. Magdeburg, with which it 
is connected by railway. Pop, 22,810 in 1861, 
exclusive of parrison of 1,186. The town is very 
ancient; is built chiefly in the Gothic style, and 
is surrounded with walls, outside which are three 
suburbs, Tt has a cathedral, an edifice of the Lith 
century, remarkable for its paintings and stained 
lass windows, ten other Protestant, and two Rom, 
Catholic churches, a synagogue, a handsome man- 
sion house (formerly a royal palace), gymnasium, 
superior town and girls’ schwols, a teachers’ semi- 
nary, two large public libraries, a school of mid- 
wifery, dn orphan asylum, house of correction. | 
theatre, aud several fine private enllections of 
paintings, medals, and antiques. It is the seat of 
the superior courts of the gov., of town and distr. 
courts, and a board of tolls and taxation, and has 
numerous factories for woollen stuffs of secondary 
quality, carpets, linen fabrics, leather gloves, straw 
hats, starch, tobacco, and. soap, with extensive 
vil refineries, numerous breweries, lithographic 
printing establishments, and a considerable trade 
bicom and wool. Its commercial importance ap- 
pears to have increased of late years.: ‘The cpuch 
of its foundation is uncertain. lt was made a 
bishop's see in $04, A. great part of it was de—, 
stroyed in 1179, by Henry the Lion, It was ceded | 
to Prussia, together with its principality, at the 
peace of Westphalia, and has ever since belonged 
to that power, except during the existence of the 
short-lived kingdom of Westphalia, of which it j 
Jormed a part. 

HALES-OWEN, a par. and market-town of 
England, partly in an insulated portion of co, 
Salop, hund. Brimstrey, and partly in co. Wor- 
cester, lower div. hund. Halfshire, 104 m. NW. 
London, 7m. WSW, Birmingham, and 24 m. NE. 
Worcester, Pop, of town 2,911, and of par. 29,293 
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in 1861, Area of par. 11,200 acres, ‘The town, 
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which consists of a handsome main street, crossed 
by several others of inferior character, stands on 
the Stour, in a beautiful and well wooded valley, 
and bears the appearance of a busy and thriving 
place. The church is of Norman architecture and 
has a light spire curiously supported on fout arches, 
St. Kenelm’s chapel, situated outside the town, 
was originally erected in the time of the Saxons, 
and a part yet remains apparently of that early 
date, The far larger part, however, was built in 
the reign of Henry IIL, and the tower, with its 
omamental pinnacles, is an elegant specimen of 
the Gothic style, Few buildings so small present 
such striking architectural contrasts, There are 
three places of worship for dissenters. A free 
grammar-school was established here during the 
Commonwealth by a chancery commissiqn, which 
provided it with an endowment, the present yearly 
value of which is about 130/, Shenstone, the 
poet, who was also the proprietor -of ‘the Lea- 
sowes,’ a beautiful villa in the neighbourhood, 
was educated at this school: his monument is in 
the church, The manufacture of nails and the 
coarser kinds of hardware and tools constitutes the 
chief employment of the working classes, Stecl 
is extensively made in the hamlet of Congreayes; 
and coal mines are worked within the parish. 

Hales-owen is under the jurisdiction of the co. 
magistrates, who hold petty sessions here, A 
high bailiff, headborough, and constable are auru- 
ally elected at the court leet of the lord of the 
manor, and these officers govern the internal 
economy of the town, A court of requests is held 
every third week for the recovery of debts under 
51, the power of which extends to five other pars 
Markets on Nonday; fairs on Easter aud Whit- 
Monday for horses, cattle, and cheese, 

An abbey of Premonstratensian monks was 
founded here in the reign of King John out of 
funds provided by that monarch, Its revenues, at 
the dissolution of the religious houses, amounted, 
according to Speed, to 8387, The ruins are exten- 
sive, and haye partially been converted into fann- 
ing premises. A few very fine lancet windows at 
the gable end of the chapter-house indicate the 
style of building to have been early English. 

HALIFAX, a market-town, par., and parl. bor. 
of England, co, York, W. Riding, wap. Morley, on 
the Hebble, a branch of the Calder, 36 m. WSW. 
York, 13 m, WSW. Leeds, 170 m. NNW. London 
by road, and 202} m, by Great Northern railway. 
Pop. of bor, 37,014, and of par. 147,988 in 1861. 
‘The entire parish is one of the most. extensive in 
the kingdom, and nearly equals in size the county 
of Rutland. It include: townships, and 75,740 
acres, For rating, it is divided into three parts: 
the parish district of Halifax, the chapelry of 
Heptonsiall, and the chapelry of Eand, 
parl. Lor, includes the township of Halifax, with 
snuul contiguous portions of the townships of N. 
aud S$. Owram, lying along the E. side of the 
Hebble brook, The town is built on a gentle 
slope, in a valley surrounded by hills, In many 
parts the streets are narrow and imegular; but 
some, as Broad Street and Waterhouse Strect, are 
handsome and spacious, Jt is well paved, and 
lighted with gas, ‘The houses are almost exelu- 
sively built of stone from the quarries of N. and S. 
Owram ; but a few still remain, built in the reign 
of Henry WIL, of plaster, with carved oak frame- 
work. Within the entire parish there are above 
20 episcopal, and 80 dissenting places of worship; 
but some of these are in the rural districts. Within 
the town are seven churches, the largest of which, 
St. John’s, the parish church, built in the fifteenth 
century, is of pointed Gothic architecture. It 
has a lobby, nave, side aisles, and chancel; and 2 


























side chapels were added in the sixteenth century. 
‘There is a handsome painted window, similar to 
the Marygold window in York cathedral. The 
tower, which is highly ornamented, contains a 
peal of ten bells, and is 117 ft. high. Among the 
other churches is the new Gothic edifice of All 
Souls, built at the cost of Mr. E. Akroyd, with a 
spire 236 ft. high. In Sowerby Church is a 
Monumental statue of Archbishop Tillotson, a 
native of that township. ‘Trinity Church, built 
in 1798, is a Grecian edifice, with Tonic pilasters, 
surmounted by a tower and cupola at the W, end. 
St. James's, opened in 1832, is a pseado-Gothic 
structure, with square turrets at the W. end. 
Besides the episcopal places of worship, there are | 
chapels for Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Methodist. New Connection, Roman Catholics, 
Primitive Methodists, Uuitarians, and the Society 
of Friends, among which one, belonging to the 
Independents, is remarkable for classical clegance 
and good taste. Connected with the churches and 
chapels are many Sunday schools; and the Halifax } 
5S. S. Union comprises numerous schools, attended | 
by upwards of 5,000 children, ‘The National | 
School, built in 1815, near Trinity Church, is; 
attended by about 300 boys; and the Lancastrian 
School, opened in 1818, has more than 800 ofboth 
sexes, The parish has 7 free or endowed schools ; 
but of these only one, Smith’s charity . school, 
founded in 1726, ituated in the town. (Queen 
Elizabeth's graminar school, in the township of 
Skircoat, was chartered in 1584, and is under the 
direction of 12 governors, chosen from among the 
inhab, The rental of the schooi property is con- 
siderable, ‘Ihe school is free to the sons of all 
parishioners; but the number of scholars was 
_tecently only about 40, ‘The grammar schools at 
Hipperholme, N. Owram, and Heptonstall are 
attended not only by the free boys, but others, 
who pay for their schooling. Wheelwright’s 
school at Rishworth is a noble establishment, sup- 
ported at an expense of more than 2,000 a year, 
and providing a liberal education for 30 boys, with 
2 exhivitions of 150/ a year at the universities: 
it is superintended by 2 masters and a matron, 
‘There are numerons charities for the relief of the 
poor and aged, none of which need any particular 
mention, except Waterlouse’s almshouse and blue- 
coat school, established in L627 for 12 aged persons, 
and 20 orphan children, ‘The largest public build- 
ing is the Picce Hall, a very extensive quadran- 
gular stone structure, occupying more than 2 
acres of ground: it has a rustic basement story, 
above which are two other stories fronted by 
colonnades having walks within them leading to 
the various storerooms, of which there are 315, In 
these rooms the manufaeturers keep their cloths 
for sale, This building, erected in 1779, cost 
12,000L- The infirmary, built in very elegant } 
style, furnishes excellent accommodation for the 
many sick who resort thither. ‘be baths on the 
Hudderstield road are well adapted for their pur- 
pose, and have a bowling-green attached. ‘The 
building in Harrison Lane, called the Public 
Rooms, has elegant assembly rooms, and other 
accommodations, both for pleasure and business. 
‘There are two subscription libraries, one of which 
has apartments in the Public Rooms. The town 
possesses, among other public establishntents, a 
Literary and Philosophical Society, eMablished in 
1830, and a Mechanics’ Institution, opened in 1856, 
‘The Odd Fellows’ Hall, in St. James's Road, erected 
in 1839, has a large room adapted for léctures, The 
theatre, though small, is quite large enough for a 
pop. which seems to feel fittle interest im such 
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amusements, Qutside the town, on the W., is 
Gibbet Hill, where formerly, in consequence of a 
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local law designed principally for the protection 
of the clothiers, felons convicted of depredating 
upon their property were executed by a machine 
like the French guillotine. The gas worke are in 
S. Owram, and in Ovenden are the springs and 
reservoirs which supply the town with excellent 
water, A public cemetery has been laid out, witha 
park of 15 acres ; to which baths are attached. The 
park is the gift of Mr, Frank Crossley, owner of a 

et factory employing 3,00 to 4,000 persons. 

‘The magistrates of Halifax are also county 
tmagistrates. Petty sessions are held every Satur- 
day, and there is a court for the recovery of debts 
under 15/.; a county court is established in the 
town. During the Commonwealth, Halifax sent 
2 mems. to the H. of C.; but the franchise was 
withdrawn at the Restoration ; and, notwithstand- 
ing its growing and universally acknowledged 
importance, it had no voice in the legistature till 
the Reform Act again conferred on it the privilege 
of sending 2 representatives to the H. of C. The 
parl. bor, ineludes small portions of N. and S. 
Owram, as well as the township of Halifax: 
registered electors, 1,699 in 1863. Market on 
Saturday, Fairs, June 24, and the first Saturday 
in Nov. for cattle and horses, 

For the administration of the poor laws, the par. 
is formed into 2 unions, Halifax Union comprising 
20 townships, and the Todmorden Union, inélud= 
ing the Heptonstall district afd the chapelry of 
‘Todmorden, 

‘the rise of Halifax is attributable wholly to its 
manufacturing industry, which is itself mainly a 
consequence of its unlimited command of coal and 
of the means of internal navigation, The cloth- 
weavers first settled here in the beginning of the 
16th century, since which time it slowly, bat gra- 
dually, increased till the American and French 
wars, when extraordinary activity prevailed, and 
the pop. was proportionaliy enlarged. The intro- 
duction of steam-engines and power-looms has 
also, of late years, contributed in no little degree 
to increase its importance asa place of trade. The 
town is united by a canal with the Rochdale canal 
and the Calder and Hebble navigation; and has, 
consequently, a navigable communication with 
Hull on the one hand, and Liverpool on the other. 
The establishment of railways has ‘much contri- 
buted to the rise of Halifax, situated as it is in 
the very centre of this new network of roads. Its 
constant increase of wealth is shown in its income- 
tax returns, which show an enormous rise in the 
annual value of real property. It amounted to 
129,780/. in 1857, and to 160.9002, in 1862. 

‘The staple manufactures of the town and neigh- 
bourhvod are shalloons, tammies, and draw-boys, 
best known under the title of figured lastings and 
amens, superfine quilled everlastings, double rus- 
sets and serges, all which are made of combing 
wool, They are brought in an untinished state to 
the Piece-hall, where the merchants attend every 
Saturday to make their purchases, ‘There is, 
besides, a very considerable manufactory of ker- 
seys and half-thicks, also of bockings and baize, 
chiefly carried on in the vale of Ripponden, 
whence comes a large portion of the cloth used for 
¢lothing the British navy. Large quantities are 
also sent to Holland and all parts of America, 
The most promising branch of manufacture, how- 
ever, is that of cloth and coatings, which was also 
introduced at the end of the last century by persons 
of enterprise, who, at vast expense, erected mills 
on the Calder and its tributaries, The success of 
these factories was such as to excite the jealousy 
of the Leeds merchants, who had been previously 
used to buy the same articles from the lower ma- . 
nufacturers at their cloth-hall, and parliament was 
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petitioned, in. 1794 and 1806, to prevent any mer- 
chant from becoming a manufacturer. The legis- 
lature very properly refused to cramp the energies 
of Halifax, to serve private interests in Leeds. 
Bombazins also and crapes, together with other 
fabrics of silk and worsted mixed, are manufac- 
tured here; and the manufacture of eottons is 
becoming a rapidly increasing and most important. 
branch of industry, A great number of hands are 
employed in making machinery. 

Hatirax, a marit. city of British N. America, 
ona small peninsula on the SE. coast of Nova 
Scotia, of which it is the cap. Pop. 21,980 in 1860, 
The town stands on the declivity of a hill about 
250 ft. in height, rising from the W. side of one of 
the finest harbours in the American continent, 
The streets are generally broad; the principal, 
which «uns next the harbour, is well paved, and 
most of the others are macadamised. 

‘The front of the town is lined by wharfs, Ware- 
houses rise over the wharfs, as well as in different 
parts of the town; and dwelling-houses and pub- 
lic buildings rear their heads over each other as 
they stretch along and up the sides of the hill. 
Among the public editices is Province Building, 
a handsome stone edifice 140 ft. long, by 70 ft. 
broad, and ornamented with a colonnade of the 
Tonic order, Ft comprises ehambers for the 
council and legislative assembly, the supreme 
court, various government offices, and the Halifax 
public library. In the S. part of the town is the 
Government House, a sombre, but solid-looking 
building, near which ts the residence of the mili- 
tary commandant. On the N. side of the town is 
the admiral’s residence, a plain stone building. 
The dockyard, at the end of a straggling suburb, 
covers 14 acres, and forms, the chief depot of naval 
stores in the British N, American colonies, It is 
pecitliarly fitted for the shelter, repair, and outfit 
of the fleets cruising on the American coast and 
in the W. Indies. The N. and §, barracks may 
accommodate three regiments; and attached to 
them is a good library, The other government 
buildings are the ordnance and commissariat 
stores, and the military hospital, erected by the 
late Duke of Kent. Dalhousie College is a hand- 
some edifice of freestane, but not yet efficient as a 
seat of education, There are 3 churches, a large 
R. Catholic chapel, 2 Presbyterian, and 4 other 
chapels belonging to different sects, a poor- 
house, house of correction, an exchange, some 
assembly rooms, aud a small theatre. The mar- 
kets are well supplied with provisions, but the 
inns and boarding-houses are reported to be very 
indifferent, 

The harbour opposite the town, where ships 
usually anchor, and where, at medium tides, there 
are 12 fathoms water, is rather more than a mile 
wide, After narrowing to 4 m., about 1 m, above 
the upper end of the town, it expands into Bedford 
Basin. This sheet of water, which is completely 
landlocked, occupies a surface of 10 sq, m,, and is 
capable of containing the whole British navy. 
Halifax harbour is accessible at ali seasons, aiid 
its navigation is scarcely ever interrupted by ice. 
The best mark in sailing for it is Sambro light- 
house, on a small island off Sambro Head, about 
13 m.8, by E, Halifax, with a tixed light 210 ft, 
high. Another lighthouse stands on Magher’s 
Beach, a spit extending from M‘Nab's Island, a 
wooded and cultivated island, at the very entrance 
of the port. When the latter light is seen, ships 
may fun in without fear, The passuge on the W, 
side of M‘Nab’s Island is for large ships, the other 
on the E, has only water for schooners, There 
are several other small islands further in, on one 
of which, nearly opposite the town, some strong 
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batteries are mounted. Some other forts defend 
the harbour. North West Arm, which bounds 
Halifax peninsula on the W., is 4 m. long, 
nearly $ m. wide, and ‘has: from 10 to 20 fathoms’ 
depth of water, with safe anchorage. Near its 
head lies Melville Island, some buildings on 
which were formerly used for the detention of pri- 
soners of war. A joint-stock company’s canal, in 





iaid of which the legislature contributed 15,0002, 
{connects the harbour of Halifax with Cobequid. 


Bay and the Bay of Fundy. 
Since its first’ settlement, in 1749, Halifax has 


; continued to be the seat of a profitable fishery and 


trade, The latter, especially, is in as prosperous 
a condition as that of any town in British 
America; and this city may be said to engross 
the whole foreign trade of Nova Scotia. The 
chief trade is with the W. Indies, and other British 
colonies, the U. States, and Great Britain. The 
vessels belonging to this and the other ports of 
Nova Scotia’ are principally engaged in the 
fisheries and in the timber and lumber trade, 

In 1817, Halifax was declared a free port to a 
certain extent, and has since acquired the privi- 
lege of warehousing. Some ships of large size are 
employed in the South Sea fishery; but, generally 
speaking, the inhab, are less enterprising and suc~ 
cessful fishers than the New Englanders, Halifax 
has some manufactures, but. they are of no great 
importance, aud contined to articles of immediate 
consnmption ; as soap, candles, leather, paper. 
snuff, rum, gin, whisky, porter, ale, and refined 
sugar, Packets sail between Halifax and Fal- 
month, and others regularly to Liverpool, Boston, 
New York, and the W. Indies; steam ferry-boats 
also ply constantly to and from Dartmouth, on the 
opposite side of the harbour. 

HALL, @ town of Wilrtemberg, circ, Jaxt, on 
both sides the Kocher, which is here crossed bya 
stone bridge, 34m, NE, Stuttgart, on the railway 
from Stuttgart to Anspach and Nuremberg. Pop. 
6,862 in 1861, Hall—sometimes -called ‘ Suabian 
Hall,’ to distinguish it from other towns of the 
name~is ancient, and was formerly a free imperial 
city, It has seven churches, a fine townhall, a 
richly endowed gymnasium, an ancient mint, a 
hospital, and public libraries, Next to Ulm, it 
has the greatest number of sugar refineries in the 
kingdom ; it has also some soap and other factories, 
and a large trade in oxen and hogs; but its chief 
article of commerce is salt, procured from the sa- 
line springs in its vicinity, 

HALLE, a town of Prussian Saxony, distr. 
Merseburg, cap. circ. same name, on the Saale, 93 
m. SSW. Berlin, 65 m. NE. Gotha, and 18m. NW. 
Leipzic, on the railway from Leipzic to Magde- 
burg. Pop, 42,976 in 1861, exclusive of a garrison 
of 1,469. The shape of the town is an irregular 
parallelocram, and contains three quarters, viz. 
Halle, Glaucha, and Neumarkt, each of which has 
its own magistrates, It has few remarkable edi- 
‘The Gothic church of St. Mary was built 
in the sixteenth century, and that of St. Maurice 
as early as the twelfth. In the market place is a 











j Singular structure, 250 ft. high, called the Red 


Tower. The other principal buildings are Franke’s 
Institute, the university hall, and the hospitals. 
Outside the walls, E. of the town, is an elegant 
Monument in honour of the Germans who fell in 
the battle d¥ Leipzic. The old castle of Moritz- 
berg, where the archbishops of Magdeburg used 
formerly to reside, was mostly destroyed in the 
thirty years’ war: the solitary remaining wing is 
used as a Calvinistic church. “Halle is not remark- 
able as a place of trade; but hardware and starch- 
making are more followed than any other branch 





of industry. Ina valley near the river are two 
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large salt springs, which formerly were extremely 
productive; at present, however, they yield only 
‘about 16,000 quintals a year. 

The university was founded by Frederick I. in 
1694, and xoon after its establishment became 
known as the seat of the great Pietist divines of 
Germany, who have exercised in subsequent times 
‘most powerful and beneficial influence over the 
morals of the people; and since this time it has 
always been known as a great theological uni- 
versity, though the sentiments of its professors 
have verged more and more towards Hational- 
ism. At the beginning of the present century, the 
university of Halle had reached the height of its 
prosperity; but Napoleon's victory at Jena led to 
its dissolution, nor can it be said to have regained 
a positive existence till after his overthrow in 1815, 
when it was united with that of Wittemberg, and 
called the United Frederick-University of Halle- 
Wittemberg. In 1829 there were 1,400 students, 
944 of whom belonged to the theological faculty. 
Subsequently to this period, however, the univer- 
sity of Berlin attracted many of its students, 
whose numbers have fallen to about 800, Francke, 

- Wolff, Vater, Semler, Wegscheider, Gesenius, Pfaff, 
and ‘Tholuck are a few among its theologians ; be- 
sides whom, Meckel and other medical professors 
have contributed to raise its character as a school 
of medicine, The library contains about 50,000 
volumes; anc there are, besides, museums of va- 
rious kinds, an anatomical theatre, chemical labo- 
ratory, botanical garden and observatory. Three 
hospitals connected with the medical school furnish 
the students with ample opportunities of seeing 

ractice. Besides the university, there are several 
institutions for education, the chief among which 
is the institute founded by Francke in 1698. It 
‘eonsists—1, of an orphan school, educating about 
150 children, three-fourths of whom are boys; 2, 
of a royal pidagogium, for educating children of 
the upper classes, and which has trained since its 
establishment upwards of 3,000 children ; 3, of a 
Latin school, intended chiefly to impart sound 
grammatical instruction to the sons of the citizens; 
4, of a Bible press, which has sent forth some 
millions of copies of the Scriptures at a cheap 
rate, and at which also certain classical works are 
printed for the use of the students, The profits 
are continually applied to increase the usefulness 
of the establishment, The building has been 
recently enriched with an exellent bronze statue 
of the founder, by Rauch. Its cost was defrayed 
by a subscription, headed by the King of Prussia, 

alle has a society of natural history and an Ori- 
ental society, 

HALSTISAD, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co, Essex, hund, Hinckford, on rising ground. 
near the Colne, 43 m. NE. London, and 23 m. W. 
by S. Ipswich, on the Great Eastern railway. 
Pop. of town 5,707, and of par. 6,917 in 1861, 
Area of par. 6,230 acres, ‘I'he town has wide and 
clean strects, and a good market place in its centre. 
The church is a fine ole building, in the Gothic 
atyle, having a tower and wooden steeple, Besides 
the church, there are three places of worship for 
dissenters, A grammar school was founded here 
in 1594, for the education of forty poor children 
within this or the adjoining parishes, the go- 
vernors of Christ’s Hospital, in London, being the 
trustees, ‘The town has six othersgchools, A 
baize manufacture," formerly flourishing, has al- 
most wholly decayed; but there are many hand 
looms employed on figured and plain silk velvets, 
Winding silk employs numerous females: many 
of the poor people are engaged in straw plaiting, 
Hops are abundantly raised in the neighbourhood. 


Haistead, under the Poor Law Amendment Act, | 
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is the chief town of a union comprising sixteen 
parishes. Markets on Friday, chiefly for corn ; 
fairs on May 6 and Oct. 29, for cattle, de. 

HAM, a town of France, dép. Somme, cap. 
cant., in a marshy plain near the Somme, ‘and on 
the canal d’Angouléme, 35 m, ESE. Amiens. 
Pop. 2,873 in 1861, Ham is celebrated for its 
castle, a strong fortress used as a state prison, in 
which Prinee Polignac and other ministers of 
Charles X. were confined for six years. Subse- 
quently, Ham became the prison of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, from Oct. 10, 18:40, to May 24, 1846; and 
the prince having become ruler of France, he him- 
self sent there, after the coup d'état of Dec. 2, 
1851, some of his political adversaries. The castle 
of Ham is visible from a great distance; it hasa 
large round tower, built in 1470, 108 ft. in height, 
and as many in diameter, with walls of extra- 
ordinary thickness. The lordship of Ham was 
united to the possessions of the crown by Henri 
1V.; Louis XIV, demolished the fortitications of 
the town, but preserved the castle. 

HAMADAN (an. Eebatana), a town of Persia, 
prov. Irak, and cap. beglerbeglik same name, 190 
m, WSW. Teheran, and 260 m. NW. Ispahan; 
Jat, 34° 53’ N., long, 48° E, It stands on a slope 
near the small river Hamadan-tchai, and at the 
foot of Mount Elwand (the Orontes of antiquity). 
Its pop. is variously stated at-from 25,000 to 40,000, 
the smaller number being perhaps nearest the 
mark. It is meanly built, and occupies a con- 
siderable space, the houses being profusely inter- 
spersed with trees. The rains of walis and houses 
show that it must formerly have been an immense 
city, filled with splendic edifices; but it now con- 
tains only a single good street, the rest being in- 
ferior to those seen in other eastern towns. The 
largest public building is the Mesjid-Jamah, in a 
large square, used as a market place: there are 
also several other mosques, an Armenian church, 
a Jews’ synagogue, some public baths, bazaars and 
caravanserais, all of which indicate, by their ruin~ 
ous state, the fallen prosperity of the place, Near 
the great mosque, in a Jews’ grave-yard filled 
with tombs, stands a building which claims, by 
its Hebrew inscription, to be the sepulchre of 
Esther and Mordecai; but Morier is of opinion that 
the structure is Mohammedan; and it was, per- 
haps, raised or rebuilt after the sack of‘ Hamadan 
by Timour. Within the town also are the tombs 
of the celebrated physician Avicenna, of the Per- 
sian poet Attar, and of the Arabic poet Abul- 
Hasif; and on this account it is much resorted to 
by pilgrims from all parts of Turkey and Persia. 
On a height commanding a complete view of the 
town are the ruins of a castle destroyed by Aga 
Mahomed Khan; and a little below are some.re- 
mains, considered by Morier to have belonged to 
the ancient palace of the kings of Media. The 
same writer observes, that ‘Hamadan presents 
more objects of research to the antiquary than 
any other city that he had visited in Persia,’ The 
modern town is famed for its manufacture of leather, 
in which it has a Sarge trade, and carpet and silk 
weaving is also pursued to some extent; but its 
chief wealth is derived from its situation on the 
great commercial road between Bagdad, ‘Feheran, 
and Ispahan. The environs are highly productive; 
but the absence of forest timber deprives the 
scenery of a picturesque character, and causes 
wood to be so expensive that dried cow-dung is 
usually substituted for it as fuel, . 

There is every reason to believe that Hamadan 
stands on or near the site of ancient Ecbatana, 
Agbatana, or Apobatana; though Sir W. Jones 
fixed it at Tabriz, and Dr. Williams, of Edinburgh, 
at Ispahan. No position, however, except Hama- 
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dan, will suit the descriptions of Isidore Carax, 
and Diodorus.Siculus, as has been clearly proved 
by the reviewer of * Williams's Geog. of Asia 
Minor,’ in the ‘ Journal of Education.’ (ii. p. 305.) 
Ecbatana of Media was founded, or rather enlarged, 
by Dejoces, circa anno 680 B.c. The Medes, says 
Herodotus, ‘ obedient to che command of their king, 
erected that great and strong city now known | 
under the name of Agbatana, wheré the walls are | 
built cirele within circle, and are so constructed, | 
that each inner circle overtops its outer neighbour 
hy the height of the battlements alone. ‘This was 
effected partly by the nature of the ground, aconi- 
val hill, and partly by the building itself. The 
number of the circles was seven, and within the 
iunermost were built the palace and the treasury. 
‘The cire. of the outermost wall was almost equal 
to that of Athens. The Median nation were or- 
dered to construct theit houses in 2 circle round 
the outer wall.’ (Herod. i. 95-130.) We are told 
in the Apocrypha, that in the reign of Arphaxad 
(Phraortes) it was besieged and taken by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who ‘spoiled the streets thereof, and 
turned the beauty thereof into shame.” (Judith, 
i, 14) From the days of Darius to those of Jen- 
ghis Khan it was, on'account of the cooluexs af its 
climate, the favourite residence of the kings of} 
Persia during those months of summer in which 
the heat of Ssa and Ispahan is almost, insupport- 
able. It was reduced by the caliph Othman, 
nearly destroyed by Jenghis Khan, and again 
taken and ravaged by Timour at the end of the 
14th century. It was rebuilt, however, and ap- 
pears to have been a city of considerable import- 
ance under the Sophi dynasty, In 1722 it sulfered 
greatly during the wars that took place after the 
dethronement of Shah-Hussein, and more recently 
from the pillage.of the Turks under Ahmed, pacha 
of Bagdad, It remained subject to the Turks til) 
Nadir Shah drove them beyond the Tigris, and 
again annexed it to the kingdom of Persia. Its 

resent ruinous appearance is attributable to the 
fact of its having been so often the theatre of war, 
and the object of plunder, ‘This, the great Median 
Echatana, must not be confounded with the Atro- 
patenian Ecbatana, the site of which has been 
fixed by Major Rawlinson at Takhti-Suleiman, 
180 m. SSE. Tabriz. Geog. Journal, x.; Kin- 
neir’s Persia; Ker Porter's Travels, ii; Morier's 
Travels, ii.) 

HAMALH (an. Epiphania), a city of S. 
cap, of a sanjiack, on the Orurtes, 
poli, and 8m. S, Aleppo; lat, 349 55’ long. 
87° 615". Pop, eatimated at 45,000, Theeity 
is pleasantly situated on both banks of the Orontes, 
or Aaszy, which iy here crossed by fuur bridges. It 
is walled and otherwise well defended, and some 
agreeable suburbs give it externally a prepossess- 
ing appearance. But the streets, as in most. cities 
of Syria, are narrow, irregular, and dirty ; and the 
houses, though handsome inside, present to the 
street only unattractive mud brick walls. The 
principal buildings are the palace of the Mutzellim 
and the mosques, one of which is remarkable for a 
tine old minaret, There are several bazaars, three 
public baths, and some handsome residences with 
spacious gardens, Some curious hydraulic works 
for supplying the town with water have been con- 
structed on the river, one of the wheels of which 
is 70 ft. in diameter. ‘The industry of the town 
comprises silk and cotton fabries: it trades largely 
with Aleppo in European and colonial merchan- 
dise, and being on a great earavan route has con- 
siderable commerce with the interior of Asia and 
Africa, ‘The place suffered much from an earth- 
quake in 1157, in common with other Syrian 
towns; and hence there are few antiquities, a 
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son of Canaan, 
Moses ; and at a later period it was relieved from 
the oppression of a neighbouring prince by the 





jover which is, however, shared’ with 
Kitzebuttel, Caxhaven, and the island of New. 
werk, at the mouth of the Elbe, some 
th 
tached territories, chiefly situated NX. 


little state is bounded on all sid 
Holstein except on the S, and SW., where the 
Elbe separates it from Hanover. 
Elbe, it is watered by the Alster and Bille, It is 
generally a level plain; not 
excepting the Vierliiuder, to th 
in the 
ducti 
flower, and vegetable gardens; and the entire 
country round Hamburg is dotted over with” 
flourishing villages and plantations, The rural 
pop. is in a good comfortable condition, 


house of burges 
chiefly, but not entirely, the executive power, is 
composed of 18 members, one-half of which num- 
| ber must have studied jurisprudence, while seven 
out of the remaining nine must belong to the elass 
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square mound of earth in the middle of the city 
being the only vestige 
There is no doubt, 
ou the site of the Hamath mentioned in Seri 


of the older buildings, 
however, that Hamah stands 


id reputed to have been founded by Hamath. 
It was known in the time of 


ictorious David, to whom, in testimony of his 


gratitude, ‘the king seut Joram, his son, to salute 
him and to bless him’ 
prophet Amos (vi, 2} styles it ‘Hamath the 
Great. Its name was.changed by the Macedo- 
nians, in honour of Antiochus Epiphanes; and 
during the expedition of Pompey into Apamaa 





(2 Sain. viii, 9,10.) The 


ind Coele-Syria, it became subject to the Romans, 


anno 63 B.C. 


IIAMBURG (REPUBLIC OF), 
f NW. 
ise the city 


an indep, state 
Germany, the territories of which eom- 
‘ity of Hamburg and the country imme- 





b y 
Giately surrounding it ; the town of Bergdorf, with 


he district called the Vierlinder (the sovereignty 

Litbeck}, 
islands in 
t river opposite the cap., and several small de- 
» of the rest, 
nd enclosed by the duchy of Holstein. Total 

















rea, 148 sq. tn.; pop. 210,973 in 1858, and 
20,941 ia ISGL. Nearly the whole of the inhab, 
re Lutherans, exeept some 2,000 Calvinists, 4,000 


Roman Cathohcs, and above 7,000 Jews, The 
les by the duchy of 


Besides the 


particularly fertile, 
he SE, ‘The islands 
Elbe called the marsh-lands are very pro- 
A good deal of land is devoted to fruit, 








‘The government of the republic was, until the 


year 1848, of an oligarchical character, but owing 
to civil commotions thep breaking out, it had to 
be changed in a democratic sense, Severa 
of charters having 


i draughts 
been discussed, the present con- 
titution of the state was published on the 28th 


September, 1860, and came in force on the Ist of 
January, 1861, According’ to the terms of this 
fundamental law, the government—Staatsgewalt 
—is intrusted, in common, to two chambers of re- 


resentative 





‘he senate, and the Biirgerschaft, or 
ses. ‘The senate, which exercises 





f inerchants, The members of the senate are 
lected for life hy the house of burgesses; but a 


senator is at liberty to retire at the end of six 
years, 
hually in secret ballot, preside over the meetings uf 
the senate. No burgomaster can be in office longer 
than two years; and no member of the senate is 
allowed to hoid any public office whatever, The 
house of burgesses consists of 192 members, 84 of 
which are @ected in seeret ballot by the votes of 
all tax-paying citizens. 

members, 48 are chosen, 
owners of house property in the city valued at 
000 marks, or 1871, over and above the amount 
for which they are taxed; while the other 60 
members are deputed by various guilds, eorpora- 


A first and second burgomaster, chosen an- 





Of ‘the remaining 103 
also by ballot, by the 


ions, and courts of justice, All the members of 


the house of burgesses are chosen for six years, in 
such a manner that every three years new elec- 
tions take place for one-half the number. The 
house of burgesses is represented, in permanence, 
by a biirger-ausschuss, or committee of the house, 
consisting of 20 deputies, of which no more than 
five are allowed to be members of the legal profes- 
sion, {tis the special dnty of the committee to 
watch the proceedings of the senate, and the gene- 
ral execution of the articles of the constitution in- 
cluding the laws voted by the house of burgesses. 
In ail matters of legislation, except taxation, the 
senate has a veto; and, in case of a constitutional 
euntlict, recourse is had to an assembly of arbitra- 
tors, chosen in equal parts from the senate and the 
house of burgesses, There are in the cap. an 
upper court of justice, which takes cognisance of 
all suits above 2,000 marks; appeals from which 
can, however, be made to the superior court of the 
Hanse Towns at Litheck : a lower court of justice, 
which tries criminal cases, and decides in civ 
causes’ under 2,000 marks: and a mercial tri- 
bunal, a tinal appeal from the decision of which 
lies to the upper court of justice, The inferior 
towns have thelr own magistracy, and police courts 
subordinate to 2 directors of police in Hamburg. 
The armed force gonsists of about 2,000 regular 
troops, eutolled by enlistment, after the English 
fashion, and rather well paid, aud, besides, of a 
burgher militia, not salaried, including all the citi- 
zens between the ages of 18 and 45, ‘Lhe contin- 
gent furnished to the army of the German Confede- 
ration is 1,298 men, ‘The public revenue forthe year 
1862 amounted to 10,250,287 marks, or_615,018/., 
and the expenditure to the same sum, There was 
a public debt, on the Lst of Jan, 1862, of 59,136,366 
marks, or 3,548,181/, Hamburg has as many as 
60 consuls in different parts of the world: it enjoys 
ascparate vote in the full German Diet, and to- 
gether with Liibeck, Bremen, and Frankfort, has 
one in the Lesser Council of the Confederation, 
Ampere, the principal commercial city and 
feaport of Germany, cap. of the above republic, 
and one of the three existing Hanse Towns, and 
four free imperial cities, of Gesmany; on the N. 
hank of the Elve, at the point where it receives 
the Alster, 60m. SE. from its mouth, 60 m. NE, 
Bremen, aid 36 m, SW, Liibeek, ou the railway 
trom Berlin to Kiel, Pop. 173,84t in 186t, The 
city is oval shaped ; is about 4m, in cire,, and was 
formerly fortitied; but having suffered severely 
duting its oceupation by the French in the last 
war, its ramparts have been levelled since the 
peace, and converted into public walks, The 
principal ornament of Hamburg is the Alster. 
‘This river rises in Holstein, some miles above the 
























city, and spreads out into a wide lake, which flows 
through deep broad ditches, somaof which encircle 
the ramparts, and communicate with the Elbe by 
sluices, while others intersect the city in all di- 
rections, forming numerous canals navigable for 
barges of considerable size. ‘This lake is called 
the Outer Alster. ‘The Inner Alster is a large 
square sheet of water comieeted with the former 
by a narrow channel, spanned by a single arch. 
On three sides of the Iuuer Alster there are broad 
walks, with rows of trees, the favourite resort of 
the Hamburgers of all classes and all ages. The 
best houses in the city are to be found in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood. ‘The Jungferretieg occu- 
pies its 8, and W, sides, 

The whole of the city has been very nearly re- 
built since May, 1842, when it was Visited by a 
tremendous fire, which raged for three days, de- 
atroyed the buildings on two sides of the Alster 
Lasin, the Rathaus Bank, and other public editices, 
and 1,749 private houses, This visitation elicited the 
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deepest sympathy in all European countries; and 
as much as 400,001. was subscribed by foreigners 
(about 41,0002 in England). and remitted to Ham- 
burg in alleviation of the distresses of the sufferers, 
But, however severe at the time, this conflagra- 
tion, like the great fire of London, proved in the 
end for the advantage of the city. ‘The system of 
mutual insurance having been generally adopted, 
the proprietors of houses and other yp Ly were 
subjected to a tax to defray the interest of a joan 
of 32,000,000 marks banco, raised to indemnify 
the sufferers, and to enable them to rebuild their 
houses. ‘The work thus vigorously commenced 
has since been successfully carried on, The ground 
that had been cleared by the flames has been lait 
out on an improved plan, with wider and straighter 
streets, and other essential ameliorations. The 
finest of the new buildings are near the Alster. 
Many of them are of vast extent, and have been 
constructed at an enormous cost, ‘I'he founda- 
tions are mostly of granite, the superstructure of 
brick and stucco, The areade opening out of the 
Jungfernstieg deserves attention for its extent and 
beauty. , Other improvements consist in conduect- 
ing the drains to the Elbe without allowing them 
to enter the canals, and in the conversion into a 
new quarter of the town of a low marshy tract on 
the right bank of the Elbe. Its surface was raised. 
4 ft. by covering it with the rubbish of the fire, 
The city proper is divided into five parishes, 
those of Saints Peter, Nicholas, Catherine, James, 
and Michael, the churches of which are amongst 
the principal edifices, The church of St. Peter, 
originally built in the 12th century, was burnt 
down in the great fire, but it has since been re- 
built, and is a fine lofty edifice. St. Nicholas, 
also, was burnt down; but was re-erected, in the 
Gothic style, and far more magnificent and on a 
grander scale than before. The church of St. 
fichael is the most interesting in the city. It is 
245 ft. long, by 180 ft. broad ; and has a tower 436 
ft. in height, ascended by a stair of nearly 600 
steps, Its interior is capable of accommodating 
6,000 persons ; it las a fine altar-piece, an organ 
with 5,600 pipes, and a large crypt supported by 
69 granite columns. ‘Chere are about twenty other 
places of worship, including the chapels of the 
German, French, and English Calvinists, and the 
English Episcopal, Calvinist, and Roman Catholic 
churches, The new exchange opened in 1841, 
escaped the ravages of the fire. It contains a 
magniticent hall for the assemblage of the mer- 
chants; a hall for the meetings of the merchant. 
company ; rooms for the use of the commerciun, 
or beard of trade, and for the extensive commercial 
library belonging to the latter institution. Ham- - 
burg has a great many charitable institutions, 
some of which are on a splendid scale, The ge- 
netal infirmary, erected in 1828 in the suburb 
of St. George, on the Litbeck road, cost about 
85,000, Its yearly expenditure is about 16,5002, 
the greater part of which is supplied from the city 
funds. It contains 140 sick wards, the majority 
about 40 ft. jong, 24 ft, broad, and 13 ft, high, and 
various apartments for different offices, with apart- 
ments for officers, [t may accommodate from 4,000 
to 5,000 patients: invalids of the middle ranks 
are attended to in it on their paying a propor- 
tionate subscription. In the new orphan asylum, 
600 orphans are received into the establishment, 
aid 500 more are provided for elsewhere. ere. 
are, also, asylums for aged persons, deaf and 
dumb, the blind, sailors and their widows; anda 
private hospital, in which, besides medical attend- 
ance, a superiur education is also given to de- 
formed children and cripples, of whom Hamburg 
contains a large number. ‘The old Rathaus, ot 
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senate-house, was burned down in 1842; but a 
new Rathaus, on an improved plan, was erected 
adjacent to the exchange. The bank, also, was 
destroyed in 1842, but its treasure, which was in 
its vaults, escaped untouched. The bank was 
founded in 1619: it is a bank of deposit only, and 
is extremely well-managed. The Eimbeck-house, 
workhouse, prison, town-hall, arsenal, and two 
theatres, are amongst the remaining chief build- 
ings. The new theatre is one of the largest in 
Germany, and the performances and music are 
generally good. A commodious new building, the 
Schulgebuiide, opened in 1840, contains the Gym- 
nasium, or college for instruction in philosophy, 
philology, history, physics, and natural history ; 
the Johanneum, or high school, an exellent and 
well-directed institution, founded in 1529; and 
the city library, containing 180,000 vols., open to 
every burgher and literary man. Hamburg has 
also’an observatory and a botanic garden, aca- 
demies of design, commerce, navigation, ana- 
tomy; museums of physical ‘objects and works 
of art, and several learned societies, especially one 
for the promotion of the fine and useful arts, 

Tn 18)3, while the town was oceupied by the 
French, a series of wooden bridges, and a chaussee 
connected by ferries with the N, and S. shores, 
were thrown across the swamps and islands of the 
Elbe, separating Hamburg from Hanover. Having 
been fitted only for temporary purposes, they were 
removed in 1816, and the communication Is now 
maintained by steamboats, The arm of the Elbe 
opposite the city is not very wide, but it is deep 
enough for vessels of considerable burden, ‘The 
maintenance of floating lights, buoys, &e., for the 
safe navigation of the river, costs the city a large 
sum every year. The city harbour presents an 
animated scene a forest of ships of all nations, 
and from every quarter of the globe, while the 
face of the stream is covered with boats sporting 
about in every direction. The tide rises at the 
quays ftom 6 to 12 ft, and flows about 20 English 
miles above the city. Between Hamburg and 
Altona, an adjoining ‘town belonging to Holstein, 
is the suburb of St, Paul, a narrow strip of about 
im called Hamburgersberg, which is in fact a 

ind of ‘Wapping.’ The environs of Hamburg 
abound with the villas of merchauts, public ceme- 
teries, pleasantly laid out, hotels, tea-gardens, and. 
places of public entertainment. 

The manufactures of the town are in some 
respects not so flourishing as formerly. Sugar 
refining is the chief branch of industry, but is not 
carried on to such an extent.as in the first quarter 
of the present century. Besides sugar refineries, 
there are brewcries, distilleries, calico printing, 
dyeing, lime-kilns, rope-walks, anchor and other 
iron forges, Glue, cork, sailcloth, leather, whale- 
bone, feathers, hats, tobacco, soap, cotton-yarn, 
woollen, linen, cotton, and silk fabrics, tin ware, 
gold, silver, and copper articles, needles, ¥ 
Lights, surgical and musical. instraments, di 
&e., are amongst the remaining articles of manu 
facture. ‘Ihe shipping belonging to Hamburg is 
amall as compared with its trade, ‘The English 
shipowners engross most part of the direct trade 
with England, ‘The Hamburg ships are almost 
entirely employed in transatlantic commerce, and 
in the coasting trade with continental Europe. 

Gommerce — Hamburg is the greatest commercial 
city of Germany, and perhaps of the continent, 
She owes this distinction principally to her situa. 
tions ‘The Elbe, which may be navigated by 
Jighters as fur as Melnick in Bohemia, renders her 
the entrepét of a vast extent of country. Advan- 
tage, too, has been taken of natural facilities, that 
extend still further her internal navigation ; awater 
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communication having been established, by means’ 
of the Spree; and of artificial euts and sluices, be- 
tween the Elbe and the Oder, and between the 
latter and the Vistula: so that a considerable part. 
of the produce of Silesia destined for foreign mar- 
kets, and some even of that of Poland, is conveyed 
to Hamburg. There is, also, a communication by 
means of a canal with the Trave, and consequently 
with Litbeck and the Baltic, by which the neces- 
sity of resorting to the difficult and dangerous 
navigation of the Sound is obviated. Vessels 
drawing 14 ft, water may safely come up to the 
town at all times, and vessels drawing 18 fe. may 
come safely up with the spring tides, There are 
no docks nor quaysat Hamburg; aud itis singular, 
considering the great trade of the port, that none 
have been constructed, Vessels moor in the river 
outside of piles driven into the ground a short 
distance from shore; an@ in this situation they are 
not exposed to any danger unless the piles give 
way, which, though rarely, sometimes happens. 
Hamburg is joined by railways with the principal 
towns of the Continent. here is a sort of an inner 
harbour formed by an arm of the Elbe which runs 
into the city, where small craft lie and discharee 
their cargoes. The largest vessels sometimes load 
an unload by means of lighters at Cuxhaven, 
The trade of Hamburg embraces every article th 
Germany cither sells to, or buys from, foreigners. 
‘The exports principally consist of linens, grain of 
all sorts, wool and woollen cloths, leather, flax, 
glass, iron, copper, smalts, rags, staves, woodei 
clocks and toys, Rhenish wines, spelter, Gc. Most 
sorts of Baltic articles, such as grain, flax, iron, 
pitch and tar, wax, &¢., may generally be bought 
as cheap at Hamburg, allowing for difference of 
freight, ax in the ports whence they were ori- 
ginally brought. The imports consist principally 
of sugar; coffee, which is the favourite article for 
speculative purposes; raw cotton; woollen and 
cotton stufits and yarn ; tobacco, hides, indigo, wine, 
brandy, rum, dye-woods, tea, pepper, &c. The fol- 
lowing table (from Report of Mr. Ward, British 
Consul-General) shows the imports into Hamburg 
from Great Britain and Ireland in 1862:— 























Articles Weight Value 
Marks Banco] 
| Gotten Yarn, ond} centners | 146,017 [18,260,190 
Wo 
weolten & Mises | ss 125,362 {24,985,210 
Cotton Wool. sy, 203,851 {16,414,310 
‘Furs and Peltry —. i . ar 4,674,770 
ee et 80d) contners | 57,795 | 5,469,040 
Coals and Cinders . lasts | 299,500 | 4,949,660 
Indigo . . = centners: 5,060 | 2,748,110. 
PBUK sok ke 2.468 | 2,475,540 
+ Sheep's Wool .® . jy °20,744 | 1,769,200 
jLeather 2 2 2 PO | Peaptoro 
| Kip and Cow Hides " centners | 47,585 | 1’903'090 
Dry American Hides, 27,540 | 1/193;920 
Pig and Sraelting Iron}, 678/936 | 1;207:520 
|Linseed Ot.” 45,329 | 1/193/340 
jKorgedIron 2]? 191/893. | 1/093;150. 
Wea sve was. “a. we. agp 18,308 | 1/979,250 | 
‘Raw Sugar 2” 64,975 | “a38;040 
Cotton Manufactures 2” | 0" t19,684360 
Woollen and Mixed Woollen 
Manufactures. oe 41,088,790 
Various Manufactured Stuffs.{ .. | 5,990,720 
Linen andLinen Manufactures 5,269,710 
Silk and Soixed Silk", 3,764,060 
lachiuery and Parts of’ Ma- 
cance cee 
Fine Iron Manufactures: |. | 1,500,170 
Hard and Small Wares | 1} 2, 766,620 
Earthenware and Pottery | 469,630 
Course Iron Manufactures | 310,640 
Bullion andCoin. 2,849,930 
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Subjoined is a statement of the weight and value 
of the British goods imported into Hamburg in the 
years referred to :— 

















Years | Weight | Yaiue 
am re acl ' Ceutners | ‘Marks Baneo 
WT. . we | 12,234,836 | 170,296,050 
ct «| 12,552,625 | 135,717,880 | 
159. ‘ 1 144,144,800 
WO. : 164,402,060 
Were 2 eel | 157,547,020 
i ie ise 

Total » .! 62,249,681 | 772,107,810 








Average of the 5 years 





| 
sete ees 
12,447,986 | 164,421,562 
| 


Year 1862 . 





12,480,439 | 168,454,000 





The exports from Hamburg can no longer be 
ascertained, insomuch as no official accounts of 
them have been kept since the year 1856, when 
the export duty was abolished. There is, how- 
ever, every reason to believe that the exports have 
kept pace with the imports at the usual rate, (Re- 
port of Mr, Consul-General Ward.) - 

The number and burthen of the British ships 
which arrived at and sailed from Hamburg in each ! 

* of the tive years 1858 to 1862 inclusive, were as 
follows :— 


Brirish Suips INwanps. 


Burthen in Com- 





| 
Year | Ships Arrived | Myint bass | 
1848 1,698 189,47 
1859 1,689 182,006 
1860 1,799 220,311 t 
1861 1,929 224,055, 
1862 1,817 218,069 I" 


Brimisa Suips Ocrwanbs. 





Year Burthen in Com- 














Ships Sailed | “ mercial Lasts 
1858 1,699 189,768 
1859 1,641 182,496 
3860 1,800 210,427 
1861 1,919 222,643 
1862 1,818 ‘217,483 


The British flag has long participated much 
more largely than any other in the shipping and 
navigation of this great commercial mart, The 
average of the five years 1858 to 1862 inclusive 
was, ships arrived, average of the whole, 4,849; } 
ditto of British ships, 1,776; their burtben in com-! 
mercial lasts, average of the whole, 408,021; ditto 
of British ships, 204,904. The number of the ships’ ! 
crews was upon an average of the four years 1859 | 
to 1862, total men, 49,360; men in British ships, | 
23,605, a 

The number of sea-going ships belonging to the 
port of Hamburg amounted, at the close of the; 
year 1862, to 506, and their total burthen to 69,374 
commercial lasts; comprising 417 square-rigged 
ships, barques, and brigs, 69 schooners, sloops, gal- 
Jiots, &c,, and 20 steamers, In the same year the 
number of sea-going ships registered at Altona 
was 48, and their burthen 7,875 old lasts, equal to 
§,250 commercial lasts, 

‘The flourishing state of the commerce of Ham- 
burg is owing, to a great extent, to thembsence of 
almost all fiscal impositions on the liberty of in- 
tercourse, ‘The only tax existing is an import 
duty of one-half per cent. ad valorem, Exports, 
as well as transit goods, are totally exempted from 
duty. ‘The liberty of transit is limited to the term | 
of three months from the time of receiving the 
transit ticket; but, upon application being made 
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for a prolongation of the term previously to the 
expiration of the first three months, it is granted 
on payment of 4 per cent. on the value of the 


| goods; but under no circumstances is the term 


extended beyond six months. If the goods be not 
then exported, they become liable to the ordinary 
duties, No warehousing system has been intro- 
duced at Hamburg ; nor, from the smaliness of the 


| | duties, is it necessary. 


Accounts are kept in marks divided into 16 
schillings, and these into J2 pfennings each; or 
else in pounds, shillings, and pence. The money 
in circulation is from 23 to 25 per cent. under the 
value of bank money (Janco). There is no coin 
representing the latter in circulation, all payments 
made in it being effected by transfers in the books 
of the bank. ‘The rate of exchange is continually 
varying; but at an average the rix dollar banca 
is worth 4s. 64d.; the rix dollar current, 33, 844. 
nearly; the mare banco, 1s, 53d.; and the mark 
current, 1s, 2}d. The Hamburg gold ducat is 
worth about 9s,4d, 100 Hamburg lbs. = 106°8 lbs. 
ayoird, The obm is equivalent to 38}, and the 
fuder tos 2294 English gallons. The Hambarg 
foot =11°2 English inches, 

Hamburg is well supplied with provisions, and 
the traveller is little inconvenienced by those 
vexatious custom-house regulations so common 
throughout most parts of the Continent, The ac- 
tivity that constantly prevails, and the gaiety and 
cheerfulness of the inhab., render this city an 
agreeable residence to a visitor. Mr. Hodgskin 
says, ‘it resembles Paris on a Sunday; and on 
week days, when the quays, the streets, and the 
‘change, are crowded with people of all countries, 
it resembles London,’ (Tour in the N. of Germany, 
i, 198.) Certain customs prevail thut arrest the 
attention of most visitors. Among others, funerals 
are attended by bodies of hired mourners, some of 
whom are attired in a black Spanish habit, a large 
wig, a ruff about their neck, and a sword by-ther 
side, ‘These individuals also attend weddings and 
other festive meetings. ‘The Vierland flower girls, 
who wear a peculiar costume, market women, and 
female servants, all carry in the streets an oblon; 
wicker basket, covered with a printed cotton shaw 
of the brightest colours. The public baths, and 
the dancing saloons, are among the principal fea- 
tures of the city; especially the latter, which are 
fitted up in most elegant style, and are the most 
popular places of public resort. Some of them 
are of questionable reputation; but others are 
frequented by the families of highly respectable 
citizens, 

The climate of Hamburg is rather damp, but 
otherwise healthy. ‘The drainage of the city was 
formerly as bad as: possible; but extensive im- 
provements have, in these respects, been recently 
commenced, The police is good, and beggars are 
not suffered to infest the streets. The city gates 
are shut at dusk, but are opened afterwards on 
payment of a toll, which increases in amount with 
the lateness of the hour, The water gate is, how- 
ever, absolutely closed at dark. 

"This city was founded by Charlemagne towards 
the close of the 8th century. After the extinction 
of his dynasty, it became successively subject to 
the dukes of Saxony and the counts of Holstein. 
Early in the 13th century it joined with Lubeck 
in the formation of the Hanseatic league ; in 1258 
it obtained a portion of territory; and acquired the 
right to legislate for itself in 1269, In 1528 it 
adopted Lutheranism. It was long subject. to 
attacks from the Danes, but in 1768 it purchased 
a resignation of all claims upon it from Denmark, 
and a security against future attacks, In 1806 it 
was occupied by the French, and in 1810 made 
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the cap. of the dép. Bouches de Elbe. It suffered 
considerably from the exactions of the French 
troops under Marshal Davoust; but at the peace 
it was partially indemnified for its losses, and has 
since gradually retrieved its former flourishing 
condition, 

HAMELN, a fortified town of N. Germany, k. 
Hanover, distr, Hanover, on the Weser, at its con- 
fluence with the Hamel, 25 m. SW. Hanover, on 
the railway from Hanover to Cologne. Pop. 6,620 
in 1861. ‘The Weser here forms an island, and on 
it_a large sluice was constructed by Geo, II. in| 
1784, for the convenience of shipping: the town, 
by its position, commands the navigation of the | 
Upper Weer, and has extensive communications 
with different parts of German: It is defended’ 
by Fort George, a strong fortress on a hill on the 
opposite side of the river. Its inhab.. many of 
whom are wealthy, and have a considerable trade, 
carry on various brauches of manufacture. 

HAMILTON, a parl, ber. market. and manu- 
facturing: town of Scotland, co, Lanark, being the 
cap. of the Middle Ward,’ on’ the Clyde, on a: 
rising ground gently sloping towards the E., 10 
m, SE. Glasgow, and 12m. NW. Lanark, on the 
Caledonian railway. Pop, 10,688 in 18é1, The 
town stands about 1m, W. of the contlux of the 
Avon with the Clyde, is intersected by the Cad- 
zow burn, and is abeut 80 ft, abaye the level of 
the highwater mark at Glasgow, The town is 
reularly but substantially built, and has an 
rance of respectability, wealth, and comfort. 
It is paved and lighted with gas, The most im- 
portant of its public buildings are the two parish 
churches, both elegant structures, particularly the : 
older, in an elevated situation near the centre of 
the town; and the trades’ hall and gaol. This 
last editice, which stands on high ground W. of 
the town, and was built in 1836, has in connec- 
tion with it suitable apartments for all the public 
offices, municipal and civil, ‘he court-room, com- 
mon to the sheriff of the district and magistrates 
of the burgh, is 87 ft. long by 32 broad. In the 
vicinity are exteusive cavalry barracks, 

But the great object of ‘attraction connected 
with this place is Hamilton Palace, the magni- 
ficent seat of the Dukes of Hamilton, separated 
from the town on the K. by a wall and plantation, 
‘The pleasure-grounds round the mansion, lying 
between the town and the Clyde. comprise [460 
acres, and are the most extensive in Scotland, 
‘The oldest portion of the palace was erected about 
1591, but the greater part of the building is com- 
paratively modem, some: very extensive additions 
having recently been made to it. ‘Ihe front, which 
faces the N,, is 264 ft, 8 in, in length, adorned by 
a noble portico, consisting of a double row of Co- 
rinthian pillars, each of a single stone 25 ft, high, 
surmounted by a lofty pediment, The interior 
rations are not less splendid than the exte- 
ior; and altogether it forms one of the largest 
and most superb structures of its kind in Britain, 
The collection of paintings, in particular, bas long 
been considered as unrivalled in Scotland, It con- 
tains above 2,000 pieces, ‘Chere is, also, a vast 
immmber of antique vases, antique cabinets, slabs 
of porphyry, and other similar relics. Within a 
mile of the town are Chatelhcrault, a venerable 
building, and still an occasional residence of the 
Dukes of Hamilton, and the ruins of Cadzow 
Castle, the original seat of this noble family, on 
the summit of a precipitous rock 200 ft. in height, 
the Sase of which is washed by the Avon. 

Besides the par. churches, there are several 
meeting-houses belonging to the Relief, to the 
Associated Synod, and to the Independents, The 
Cameronians and Rom, Catholies have each places l 
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of public worship, The old par. chureh was md 
collegiated in 1836; and a new church built ford 
one of the ministers. About two-thirds of the pop. 
are dissenters, : 

‘The grammar or classical school of Hamilton is 
of ancient date, and has uniformly been an efii- 
cient seminary, There are in the parish about 
twenty other schools, including several for young 
ladies, ‘There are also several subscription libra- 
ties, and a mechanies’ institution. The charitable 
institutions, and other provisions made for the 
poor, are considlerable. ‘There are two hospitals, 


_and a good deal of property has been left in mort. 


main for behoof of the poor, 

Hamilton has been the principal seat of imita- 
tion cambrie weaving since the introduction of the 
cotton trade into Scotland, ‘the reeds rn from 
4,200 to 3,000, which are the finest setts that cot- 
ton has been wrought into. But the trade has for 
s been on the decline, The averaze wages of 
2 hand-loom weayer are never aboye 1s. 6d, pet 
day; out of which must be deducted.ts. per week 
for expenses, and 10s, per annum for loom-rent, 
A louse with a room and kitchen, and a four loom 
shop, lets at from 52 to 62. The females are em-" 
ployed in winding weft, and in tambouring, some- 
times in weaving. ‘Ihe work is exceuted for the 
Glasgow manutaeturers. ‘The lace manufactory 
Was introduced here many years ago, but it hail 
beeome almost extinct, when a manufactory of 
the same kind was mtroduced, which has con- 
tinued to prosper. Abaut twenty houses are now 
engaged in this branch of trade} and it employs 
upwards of 8,000 females in this and the neigh- 
boating parishes, Vast quantities of black silk 
veils of peculiar patterns are also manufactured 
here, A weaver’s wife makes higher wages in 
these trades than her husband. Many thousand 
check shirts have of late been manufactured, 
chietly for the Australian market, ‘The other 
branches of trade are of minor importance, 

In the park attached to Cadzow Castle are still 
preserved genuine specimens of the old Scotch 
breed of wild cattle: they are milk white, with 
black muzzles, horns, and hoofs, and are ferocious 
aud untameable, ‘They are not taken and killed 
like other cattle, but shot in the field. Similar 
cattle are to be found in Chillingham Park and in 
Chartley Park. 

Cadzow was a royal residence for at least two 
centuries previously to the battle of Bannockburn 
in 1314; immediately after which it was conferred 
on the chief of the Hamilton family, in whose 
possession it has since continued. In 1414, James, 
first lord Hamilton, married the Princess Mary, 
eldest daughter of James IT; by which con- 
nexion his descendants came to be declared in 
parliament, on the demise of James V., in the 
event of the death of his only child Mary, next 
heirs to the crown. In consequence of the mar- 
riage of Anne, duchess of Hamilton, to Lord W. 
Douglas, eldest son of the Marquis of Douglas, 
the Hamilton family now represent the male tine 
of the Douglases, On the death of the last 
Duke of Douglas, in 1761, the house of Hamilton, 
as male representatives of the Douglases, laid 
claim to the estates, under the plea that Mr, 
Douglas, the alleged son and heir of the only 
sister of the Duke of Douglas, was a supposititions 
child, talen at Paris from the real parents, A 
long lawsuit, well known by the name of the 
‘Douglas cause,’ was the result. It was decider 
in Paris, and in the court of session in Scotland, 
in favour of the Hamiltons; but, on an appeal to 
the Louse of Lords, it was ultimately decided in 
favour of Mr, Douglas, afterwards created Lord 
Douglas. Cadzow Castle has been made the scene 
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of one of Scott’s finest ballads. It turns on the 
| assassination of the Regent Murray by Hamilton 

' of Bothwellhaugh. 

Hamilton was created a royal burgh in 1548; 
hut the magistrates, having consented to resign 
that privilege, in 1676, accepted of a charter from 
‘Anne duchess of Hamilton, by which it was con- 
stituted the chief burgh of the regality and duke- 
dom of, Hamilton. An attempt was made by the 
magistrates, in 1723, to get. the original privilege 
restored, but in vain, Since the passing of the 
Reform Act it has been a parliamentary burgh, 
and unites with Airdrie, Linlithgow, Falkirk, and 
Lanark, in’ returning 1 mem. to the H. of C. In 
1864 it had 405 registered voters. Municipal re- 
venue, 1,1762, in 1463-4. 

, Among historical events connected with Ha- 
milton, the battle of Bothwell Bridge, fought be- 
tween the Covenanters and the royal forces, under 
the Duke of Monmouth, in 1672, deserves mention, 
‘The result of the engagement was unfavourable 
to the former, about 400 of whom were killed on 
the spot, while 1,200 were taken prisoners, (Laing’s 
Hist. of Scotland, iv. 104.) 

In addition to various distinguished characters 
that the noble house of Hamilton has produced, 
this burgh has given birth to several eminent per- 
sons: Dr, Cullen, the celebrated physician, born 
here in 1714; Professor Millar, of Glasgow, author 
of an § Historical View of the English Government,’ 
and other works; the late Dr. Matthew Baillie, 
of London, and his sister, Miss Joanna Baillie, 
authoress of ‘Plays on the Passions,’ 

MAMME, a town of Belgium, prov. FE. Flanders, 
arroni, Dendermonde, cap. cant., on the Dirme, 
18m. ENE, Ghent, on the railway from Ghent to 
Antwerp. Pop. 9,8 in 1886, “The town has 
inanufactories of linen, soap, starch, and cordage, 
with numerous breweries and oil-mills, and a brisk 
trade with the surrounding country, Some anti- 
quities have been discovered in its neighbourhood. 

HAMMERSMITH, a village and chapelry of 
England, par. Fulham, co. Middlesex, hund. Os- 
sulston, near the N. bank of the Thames, and on 
the great W. road out of London, from which it is 
distant 4m, Weby 8, Area, 2,140 acres. Pop. of 
par. 24,519 in 186). The village is well paved and 
lighted with gas; but. the strects are irregular, and 
the majority of the liouses inferior. Many hand- 
some mansions, however, lie scattered in different 








parts, and more especially-by the side of the river. | 


and along the great read which forms its maiu 
street. ‘Fhe eburch, erected in 1631, is a plain 
brick building with a low tower; and the interior 
is old fashioned and inconvenicnt, The living is 
2 perpetual curacy, in the gift of the Bishop of 
London. A district church was erected in 1820, 
The dissenters also have several places of worship, 
and there iy a Jews’ synagogue. Close to the R. 
Cath, chapel is a small Benedictine nannery, ori- 
# a boarding-school, established in 1669 ; and 
the monastie rules are strictly observed. Among 
the charity schools, one founded by Bishop Lati- 
inet has revonmes amounting to 8002 a year. Other 
day and Sut chools are supported both by 
adherents to the church and by dissenters, The 
inost striking feature in Hamunersmith is the sus- 
peusion bridge over the ‘Thames, completed in 
1 at an expense of 80,0002 It consists of a 
horizontal readway, suspended from ingn chains 
carried over stone piers and archways, and secured 
by substantial abutments. ‘The roadway is 822 ft. 
long, and 20 ft, wide, exclusive of a foot-path 5 fe, 
wide. ‘The West Middlesex Water Company has 
jts engines and reservoirs a little above this bridge. 


























‘fhe grounds in the neighbourhood are chiefly oc- | Southern 
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supply London with some of the choicest flowers 
and vegetables. (See Lonpox.) 

HAMPSHIRE, HANTS, or SOUTHAMPTON, 
@ marit. co. on the S. coast of England ; it inclades 
the Isle of Wight, and has Berkshire on the N., 


| Surrey and Sussex on the E., Wilts and Dorset 


on the W., and the English Channel on the 8, 


jArea, 1,672 sq.m. or 1,070,216 acres, of which 


1,040,000 are arable, meadow, and pastare, and 
98,000 forest. Hants is one of the most agreeable 
cos, in England, the surface being finely varied 
with gently rising hills and fruitful vales, and its 
climate being at the same time peculiarly mild 
and genial. Soil various; in the N. districts on 
the borders of Berks, it is hilly and poor; but 
between Basingstoke and Silchester is some fine 
wheat and bean land; a broad zone of chalky 
downs, intersected by numerous valleys, extends 
across the co, In the S. and middle parts of the 
co., and particularly in the vales watered by the 
Anton, Itchen, and other rivers, are large tracts of 
tine land, and some of the best water meadows in 
England, The SW, district, or that lying between 
Southampton Water and Dorsetshire, is princi- 
pally occupied by the New Forest, and by exten- 
sive heaths, Principal crops, wheat, barley, oats, 
and beans; turnips are extensively cultivated, 
especially on the light soils. Farms til) lately 
haye been mostly Jet on leases. but the practice 
of holding them at will is gaining ground, Ten- 
ants are prohibited from taking two wheat crops 
in suecession ; but two white crops in succession 
have not been usually objected to, and it is com- 
mon to take a crop of oats after wheat, This 
erroneous practice is, however, beginning to be 
corrected, and agriculture in this co, is generally 
good, and the condition of the land such as to 
reflect credit on the oceupiers. Cattle of various 
breeds: the dairy is not an object of much atten- 
tion, Stock of sheep large. Weyhbill, near An- 
dover, in this co., has the greatest sheep fair in 
England. Hants is famous for its bacon; and 
excellent honey is produced in different parts of 
the co. Estates mostly large; farms of all sizes, 
from 25 to 500 acres. ‘The co, is everywhere par~ 
ticularly well wooded. The New Forest comprises 
about 92,000 acres, but only about 67,000 are now 
the property of the crown, the rest having been 
assigned to individuals. About 6,000 acres have 
been inelased and set apart for the growih of 
timber, ‘here are the remains of other extensive 
forests; and brushwoods are met with on most of 
the chalk lands, Minerals of little importance. 
if we except the building of ships at Portsmouth, 
and the various works subordinate to their outtit, 
the other mamufactures are but of trivial impor- 
tanee: there are, however, silk mills at Overton, 
and straw hats are made in different parts of the 
eo. Principal rivers, Avon, Anton, and Itchen. 
Portsmouth harbour and the read of Spithead lie 
in the Sound between the mainland and the Isle 
of Wight, Prineipal towns, Portsmouth, South- 
ampton, Winchester, aud Lymington, Ilampsbire, 
including the Isle of Wiglu, has 48 hundreds and 
317 parishes, Jt sends 17 mems. to the H. of €.; 
viz. 2 for each division of the co.; 2 each for 
the hors, of Portsmouth, Winchester, Lymington, 
Southampton, aud Andover; 1 for the Isle of 
Wight; and 1 each for the bors. of Petersfield 
and Christchurch, Registered electors for the co, 
11,575 in 1865, namely, 3,630 for the Northern 
division : 5,686 for the Southern division; and 
2,259 for the Isle of Wight. Pop. 481,818 in 
136i. Annual value of property assessed to 
income tax in 1862—Northern division 669,778/. 5 
jon, 532,0202 ; and Iste-of Wight, 
























eupied by nurserymen and market-gardeners, who { 288,987/. 
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HAMPSHIRE (NEW), one of the U. S. of 
America, in the NE. part of the Union (New Eng- 
Tand), and between lat. 42° 40’ and 45° 10’ N,, and 
Jong, 70° 40’ and 72° 23’ W.; having N. Lower 
Canada, E, Maine, W. Vermont, S. Massachusetts, 
and SE. the Atlantic, on which, however, it has a 
coast of only 18m, Length, N. to §., about 170 
m.; breadth very variable. Area, 9,280 sq. miles, 
Pop. 326,078 in 1860. The coast is indented by 
small inlets, but has only one harbour of value, 
that of Portsmouth. It is skirted by a narrow 
sandy plain, whioh, at no great distance inland, | 
tises rapidly into a hilly country. In the interior, 
the state is covered with mountains of granitic 
formation. The White Mountains, towards the N., 
which attain a height of more than 7,000 ft., are 
the highest in the Appalachian system, and, con- 
sequently, in the U.S, Bat between the moun- 
tains are many green and sheltered valleys, and 
the state contains a considerable proportion of | 
fertile land, as well as a great deal of beautiful and [ 
picturesque scenery. Several of the principal 
rivers of New England rise in this state ;. among 
which are the Connecticut, Merrimac, Piseataqua, 
Androscoggin, and Saco, which have @ general 8. 
direction, ‘he Connecticut forms the W. boeun- 
dary of the state, There are several considerable 
lakes, the Jargest of which, the Winnipissiogee, 
23 m, in length, is situated near the centre of the 
state, With the exception of the alluvial Jands 
bordering the rivers, the soil is, perhaps, more 
adapted for pasture than cultivation, The coun- 
try was originally densely wooded, and such is 
still the character of the interior, Climate very 
healthy, but cold. The.lakes and rivers are gene- 
rally frozen for four months in the year, and winter 
lasts from November to April. Wheat, rye, maize, 
barley, oats, pulse, and flax are grown; cattle- 
breeding is pursued to a considerable extent, 
Manufactures have greatly augmented of late 
years: they include cotton and woollen fabrics, 
uails and other hardware, paper, glass, &c. The ex- 
ports consist principally of cattle, pork, flax seed, 
Jinen, timber, fish, beef, granite, and manufactured 
goods. The foreign trade is inconsiderable, 

New Hampshire is divided into eight counties ; 
Concord, on Merrimac, being its political cap. 
Portsmouth is the largest town, and the only sca- 

ort. Dover, Exeter, Hanover, New Ipswich, 











governor is assisted in his executive duties by # 
council of 5 mems., elected for a similar period: 
with himself. The poor in this, as in other NE.! 
atates, are supported by a direct tax on the towns * 
to which they belong. The militia, comprising 10. 
brigades, consisted, in 1863, of an aggregate body 
of 29,583 men, 
superior court, and courity courts of common pleas, 
presided over by the judges of the superior court, 
and two justices sel from each county. The 
Judges hold their ot 
antil 70 years of age; but may be removed by 
impeachment, or by address of the two houses of 
the legislature. : 
New Hampshire was first colonised by the 
British in 1622, It was twice united to Massa- 
chusetts; and the final separation between them 
did not take place till 1741, 
was one of the first states to take a decided part 
in the war of independence. A temporary con- 
stitution was formed in 1784, which, in 1792, was 
altered and amended nearly to that now in force. 
The state sends three representatives to Congress, 


HAMPSTEAD : 


Justice is administered ih a 


s during good behaviour, 


New Hampshire. 


IIAMPSTEAD, a par. and village of England, 


co. Middlesex, hund, Ossulston, 4m. NNW. Lon- 
don, of which it forms a kind of suburb, ‘Area of 
par. (which includes part of Kilburn), 2,070 acres: 
pop. of do., 19,106 in 1861. Hampstead lieson the 
brow and S, slope of an irregularly formed bill, on 
the summit of which (460 ft. above high water 
mark) is an extensive heath, covering about 280 
acres, which commands fine views of the metro- 
polis, Kent, and Surrey southward, and of the 
i 


ighly cultivated lands of Bucks and Herts on the 


NW. The streets are mostly crooked and irregu- 
lar, lined with houses of every size and quality, 
from the spacious mansion #® the mere cottage: 
aud the subordinate streets, connecting High 
Street with the other parts, are narrow, incon- 
venient, and in some places even dangerous, The 
church, which has been parochial since 1598 (when 
Hampstead was separated from Hendon), was 
rebuilt by subscription in 1747; it is a plain briek 
building, having at its E. end a low tower and 
spire. 
Ivetureship founded for the benefit of the carates, 
A chapel of case, in Well Walk, occupies what was 
a century back the most fashionable assembly- 
Toom in the town, and a favourite place of resort 


‘fhe living is a vicarage, and there is 4 


eene, and Haverhill are increasing places, 
Dartmouth College, at 
Hanover, established in 1770, ranks third among 
the literary institutions of New England. It has 
attached to it a medical school, library, and 
philosophical apparatus; and had, in 1862, up- 
wards of 500 students, 
seminary at New Hampden, besides upwards of 30 
incorporated academies. The state has a literary 
fand, the income arising ftom which, with the 
produce of a tax on baiks, is devoted to the sap- 
‘These are established on the 
same system as in the other Atlantic states, 
lunatic. asylum is at Portsmouth. 
have been constructed connected with the Merri- 
mac, which, by its communi 

Middlesex Canal, affords a nay 


already of some size. 


There is a theological 


port of tree schools, 


Several canals 








s of a senate of 12 mems. 
entatives which had 333 
members in the session of 1862-63, 
as well as the governor, are chosen annually by 
the electors of each district, consisting of every 
white mule citizen above the age of 21 years who 
pays taxes aud has resided in the state for three 
‘Together, they are styled the Gencral 
Court of New Hampshire, and assemble annually 
on the Ist Wednesday of June, at Concord. 





for all who came to drink the chalybeate waters, 
‘Yhere are places of worship for independents, 
Wesleyan Methodists, Unitarians, and Roman 
Catholics, Besides churches and chapels, there are 
no public buildings; but numerous large private 
mansions, in different parts within and round the 
town, attest its importance as a fashionable sub- 
urban retreat. A large square house, on an 
eminence to the left of the London road, with a 
row of clms in front, once belonged to Sir Harry 
Vane, one of the regivides, who, at the Restora- 
tion, was here seized, and soon after executed: it 
was subsequently occupied by Bishop Butler. Jn 
the upper part of the town, near the Terrace, is 
Tranch-hill Lodge, once the residence of the Earl 
of Macclestield and Lord Loughborough; but its 
fine collection of painted glass windows, procured 
from various convents at the period of the French 
{revolution, has been removed by Sir Thomas 
Neaves, to his house at Dagenham,in Essex. The 
Upper KJjask Inn, in High Street, formerly the 
resort of ‘uhe celebrated Kit-cat Club, and subse- 
quently inhabited by G, Steevens, the editor of 
Shakspeare, is now a private residence. The inns 
receive hundreds of visitors on Sundays and holi- 
days during summer, 

‘The manor of Hamestead was given by King 
Ethelred to the Abbey church of ‘Westminster, by 





‘the co. was held on the heath from 1680 to 1701, 


eh ee HAMPTON 
' whom it was retained till 1650, when Edward VI. 


took possession of it and presented it to’a layman, 
from whom the present lord of the manor is de- 
scended. In the reign of Henry VIII. Hampstead 
was an obseure hamlet, ‘chiefly inhabited by 
wagherwomen ;’ and being well covered with wood, 
and abounding with game, it was often visited by 
hunting parties from court. James II. is said to 
have had a hunting-seat here, still known ag 
Chicken House, and now let out to several poor 
people. About 1640, Hampstead became a fashion- | 
able watering-place, and concerts, balls, and races | 
avere established for the amusement of the vi: 
wrs, The wells (the water of which is a simple 
carbonate chalybeate) were in high repute during 
the 17th century, but they have long since ceased 
to attract attention. The election of mems. for 





when it was removed to Brentford, 

HAMPTON, a yillage and par. of England, co. 
Middlesex, hund, Spelthome, on the N, bank of 
the Thames, opposite the point where it receives 
the Mole, 12 m. WSW. London, and 3m, W. by 
N. Kingston on the London and South Western 
railway. Area of par,,3,190 acres. Pops 5,853 in 
1861, and including the hamlet of Hamptonwick, 
close to Kingston, 7,349. The town, which is a 
favourite resort for anglers, is not remarkable 
either for the width of streets or regularity of the 
buildings; but many beautiful villas ornament 
the neighbourhood, among which is dne formerly 
the property of the celebrated David Garrick. A 
wooden bridge, built across the Thames in 1753, 
joins the town to E, Moulsey. The church is a 
very handsome structure, having a square tower 
at the W. end, A free grammar school was 
founded here in 1556, and the original endowment. 
has been subsequently so much enlarged, as to 
furnish the master with a salary of 230, and a 
sum of 864 yearly for six poor men, 

Hampton Court. About 1 m, from the village. 
of Hampton, close to the Thames, is Hampton 
Court, respecting which Grotius has not scrupled 
to say,— i 

“Si quis opes nescit (sed quis tamen ille ?) Britannas, 
HAMPTON-CURIA tuos consulat ille lares; 
Contulerit toto cum sparsa Patatia mundo, 
Dicet ibi Reges, hic hebitare Deos!’ 


The palace was begun by Cardinal Wolsey, who, 
in 1526, presented it to Henry VIII, ‘The original 
«edifice consisted of five quadrangles, of which two 
only remain, ‘The W. quadrangle, little altered 
since Wolsey’s time, presents a good specimen of 
‘Tudor architecture: the middle or clock-court is 
of mixed style, Sir C. Wren's Ionic colonnade 
strangely contrasting with the massive construc- 
tion of the old building: the third quadrangle was 
erected by William If, The king's entrance in 
the clock-court leads to the grand staircase and 
sta e’apartments. ‘The ceiling and walls of the 
former were painted by Verrio, in bis usual glaring 
style: the rooms, which open from each other, 
and are partially furnished, consist of the guard- 
chamber, presence and audience chambers, public 
dining-room, state drawing-room and bed-rooms. 
Notwithstanding the removal of some of the best 
specimens to Windsor, there is still at Hampton 
Court an extensive and excellent collection of 
pictures, It comprises many by the principal Ita- 
lian and Flemish masters; and. an extensive col- 
lection of portraits connected with Engh history 
by Holbein, Lely, Kneller, and West. The great 
glory of Hampton Court, the Cartoons or drawings 
executed by Raphael, by order of Pope Leo X,, for 
patterns for tapestry intended to decorate the 
Vatican, were carried away in the spring of 1865, 





and ere now in the Kensington Museum. It is 
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promised, however, that they shall be returned to 
Hampton Court Palace. They are called cartoons 
from being painted on sheets of large paper, 
cartone, These noble drawings, of which there 
were originally 25, being left neglected at Brussels, 
the greater number of them appear to have been 
lost or destroyed. Fortunately, however, seven 
were purchased by Rubens for Charles 1.; but 
eyen since their arrival in this country they have 
been exposed to numerous vicissitudes, and would 
seem to owe their preservation as much to accident 
as to anything else. The gallery in which they 
were for many years placed at Hampton Court, 
was built for their reception by William IIL; but 
George II. removed them first to Buckingham 
Palace and thence to Windsor, whence they were 
at length brought to Hampton Court, which, in- 
deed, appears to be the most fitting place for these 
splendid works of art. They represent some of the 
most striking incidents recorded in the New Tes- 
tament, and are unrivalled for sublimity of concep- 
tion and purity of design, ‘They have been well 
engraved by Holloway. . 

Among the parts of the palace not usually shown. 
to the public are the chapel and hall, the former of 
which was refitted after the ravages of the fana- 
ties during the Commonwealth, and handsomely 
pewed with oak by Q. Anne. The latter, built by 
‘Wolsey, and still retaining his name, is a finely 
proportioned room 160 ft. long, and 40 ft, broad, 
having two large gabled windows, and an elabo- 
rately carved wooden roof, similar to that of West- 
minster Hall and that of Christ Church Hall, 
Oxford. This room was thoroughly restored on 
the old model in 1801, Close to the Hall is the 
Board of Green Cloth, a small, though very beau- 
tiful Gothic chamber, which furnished Sir Walter 
Scott with the pattern for one of the finest rooms 
at Abbotsford. ‘The garden front of the palace, 
though disfigured by modern windows, is st very 
magnificent, The gardens comprise about 44 
acres: the pleasure-grounds were laid ‘out by 
William III., in the Dutch taste: the terrace is 4 
m. long, and the first view of it is very striking. 
The home-park, immediately adjoining the gar- 
dens, is 5 m, in circuit, and its soil produces very 
fine herbage. The cana], which is # m. long, and 
40 yds. broad, is lined with an avenue of lime 
trees, and other avenues intersect the park in every 
direction, through one of which is a good view of 
the tower of Kingston church.’ (Jesse’s Gleanings, 
3d. ser.) The green-houses contain, among many 
valuable exotics, a vine said to be the largest and 
most productive in Eurepe; and a maze or laby- 
rinth furnishes much amusement to young visitors. 
The palace, in wh Wolsey maintained a more 
than regal state, was afterwards the favourite resi- 
dence of Henry VIII, and his children, and of 
James I. and his son Charles I., who escaped from 
his imprisonment here in 1647, The Protector 
Cromwell resided here during the Commonwealth ; 
and it afterwards became the usnal abode of Wil- 
liam III, and his queen, and of the princess, after- 
wards Queen Anne. George I], was the last 
monarch by whom it was inhabited. Of late years 
it has been mostly divided into private dwellings 
given to court-pensioners, and the state rooms have 
Deen fully opened to the public. Allindividuals are - 
now freely admitted to view the public apartments 
and grounds, without any demand being made 
upon them; and without, as formerly, being 
hurried from one apartment to another, at the 
caprice of some mercenary cicerone. In conse- 
quence, Hampton Court is resorted to in summer 
by crowds of visitors, and is deservedly one of the 
principal points of attraction in the vicinity of the 
metropolis. Near Hampton Court palace is Bushy 
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Park, comprising 1,100 acres, with a central avenue 
1m, long. ‘The numerous chestnut-trees, though 
of great age, are still healthy and vigorous; and, 
when they are in blossom, they appear at a short 
distance as if covered with snow.’ (Jesse.) The 
house on the right of the grand avenue was during 
many years the favourite retreat of William IV. 
when duke of Clarence, and is stili at times in- 
habited by members of the royal fami ({Lyson’s 
Environs of London ; Jease’s Gleanings.) 
HANAU, a town of W. Germany, electorate of 
Hesse, cap. prov. of same name, and seat of its su- 
perior courts, on the Kinzig, near its junction 
with the Main, 11 m. E. by N. Frankfort, and 82 
m, SSW, Cassel, on the railway frem Frankfort to 
Nuremberg. Pop. 17,108 in 1861, Hanau is no 
longer fortified; and its ancient castie is now 
used for the purposes of the Wetteravian Society 
of Natural History. It is divided into the old and 
uew towns; the former is ill-built, but the latter ; 
has broad and regular streets, modern-huilt houses, 
aud, near its centre, a oud market place, There 
are four Calvinisti¢ parish churches, a Rom. Cath, 
church, a large hospital, handsome theatre, gym- 
nasium, free’ school, drawing academy, many 
scientific and benevolent associations, and a school 
of trades, Hanan is the most industrious town, 
and the place of the greatest. commercial activity, 
in the electorate, Its manufactures are numerons 
and extensive, including silk stuffs, camlets, 
leather, ploves, stockings, bats, excellent: carpets, 
cotton fabrics, tobacco, playing-cards, gold and 
silver wares, brass musical instruments, and car- 
riages. Jt has a large trade in timber, barrels, 
and wine, Many of its inhab, are descendants of 
Dutch and Flemish emigrants, who fled thither 
from the persecutions in the low countries, under 
Philip JL, early in the (6th contury, Very near 
it are the mineral springs of Wilhclmstadt, Here, 
on the 80th October, 1813, Napoleon, ou his re- 
treat, from Leipsiec, gained a decisive victory over 
a_very superior force of Bavarians, and other 
allied troops, under Marshal Wrede, The com- 
bined army lost about 10,000, while the loss of 
the French did nat exceed 3,000 or 4,000 men; 
but the opening of the route to France was the 
most important advantage gained by the latter. 
Lhe principality of which Hanan was the cap, was, 
after the extinction of its princes in 1736, divided 
between Hesse-Cassel and Hesse-Darmstadt. 
ANG-TCILEOU, one of the largest and richest ¢ 
3 of China, cap. prov. ‘Pche-kiang; on the 
‘Esieu-tang-kiang, 20 m, from its mouth in the 
stern Sea, and 140 m. SE. Nankin; lat, 
9 20" 20” N., Jong, HYOA8’ KE. Its pop. was es 
timaced by Du Halde at upwards of a million, 
without, apparently, including the pop. of the 
suburbs; but this estimate is most probably much 
beyond the mark, especially as the houses are but 
one story high, and thore are gardens of large size 
interspersed amony them, ‘The city is surrounded 
wilh high and thick walls, said to be as much as 
four leagues in cireuit. The W. part of this en- 
closure is taken up by a fort or citadel, in which 
the offi of the government reside, and a grar- 
rison of 10,500 men is maintained, The Grand 
Canal has its 8. terminus here, in a large commo- 
dious basin. ‘This city has, in consequence, a 
direct communication with Pekin, and a vast 
command of internal navigation, which it has 
turned to good account. On its W, side is a lake 
highly celebrated for its natural and artificint : 
beauties. Barrow, by whom this city was visited, 
says, ‘the city of Hang-tcheou-foo heing particu. 
larly famed for its silk trade, we were not sur- 
prised to meet with extensive shops and w: 
houses: in point of size, and the stock contained 
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within them, they might be said to vie'with the 
best in London. "In some of these ware nét fewer 
than ten or twelve persons serving behind the 
counter ; but in passmg through the whole cit} 
not a single woman was visible, either within- 
doors or without, The crowd of people, composed 
of the other sex, appeared to be little inferior to. 
thaf in the great streets of Pekin.’ (Travels, 
p. 527.) The streets are not so wide as Cranbourn 
Alley, but as well paved. They are ornamented 
in many places with phal arches, and monu- 
ments to eminent individuals, and are kept re- 
markably neat and cleav. Barrow says: ‘In 
every shop were exposed to view silks of different 
manufactures, dyed cottons and nankins, a great 
variety of English broad-cloths, chiefly however 
blue and scarlet, used for winter cloaks, for chair 
covers, and for carpets; and also a quantity of 
peltry, intended for the northern markets. “The 
rest of the houses, in the public streets through 
which we passed, consisted of butchers’ and bakers’ 
shops, fishmongers, dealers in rice and other 
grain, ivory cutters, ‘dealers in lacquered ware, 
tea-houses, cook-shops, and coffin-makers; the 
last of which isa trade of no small note in China. 
The number of inhab, in the suburbs, with those 
that constantly resided upon the water, were, per- 
haps, nearly equal to those within the walls.’ 
(Barrow; Du Halde, vol. Dict, Géographique.) 

HANLEY, a town and munic. bor, of England, 
belonging to the par. of Stoke-upon-Trent, co. 
Stafford, hund. Pirehill-north ; 24 m. SE. Stoke- 
upon-Trent, 16 m. N, Stafford, and 1505 m, NNW. 
London, by London and North Western railway, 
Pop, of town 14,578, and of rounie, bor, 31,953 in 
1861, The town consists of one main street, inter- 
sected by various others; and many good houses 
haverecently been built, though the pop. is chiefly 
confined ti the working classes, The church is 
handsome, and has a fine tower 100 ft. high, 
Good schools are connected both with the church 
and the three dissenting places of worship. The 
inhab. are chiefly employed in the potteries, which 
alone have raised this district to its present im- 
portance. (For further particulars, see STOKE- 
uron-Trent and Porrertss.) 

HANOVER, a kingdom of NW. Germany, 
situated between lat, 51° 18’ and 58° 52’ N., and 
long. 6° 43’ and 11° 45’ E., bounded N. by the 
German Qcean and the Elbe, E, by Prussia and 
Brunswick, 8. by Prussia and Hesse-Cassel, and 
W. by Holland, ~ Its bounding line is very irregu- 
lar, and a portion on the W. is almost divided 
from the rest of the kingdom by the grand duchy 
of Oldenburg. Length, from “the mouth of the 
Elbe S,, 172 m.; breadth, E. and W., 180 m, 

Hanover is divided into seven landdrosteien, or 
administrative divisions superintended by a Land- 
‘The seventh of these dis- 
tricts, however, the mining district of the Harz, is 
not under a landdrost, but a berghauptmann, or 
captain of the mountain, The area of the pro- 
vinces and population, according to the census of 
1852 and of Dec. 1801, is as follows :— 
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Landdrosteien Area in —~ 
i Bagi | es | 
ae Smee 
‘Hanover. 349,958 | 
Liildesheis 1 367,383. | 
Liineburg™. . 338,764 | 
iStade Ft : 279834. | 296,626 
[Osnabriteke. ¢] 24i6 | 261,965 | 
FAmrion |. 2} Lise | 189,199 | 
Mining District, “tt 35,720 | 
Total . .| 14,816 | 1,819,253 
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.. Of the population in 1861, the last census, 
943,584 werp males and 944,489 females, living in 
895, 851. hadshaltungen, or families, and 275,362 
teparate dwellings. In twenty-one towns—the 
largest, Hanover, with 71,170 inhabitants; the 
smallest, Minden, with 4, 432—there lived 507,156 
persons, "while the country was inhabited by 
1,603,124, ‘Through emigration, particularly to 
the United States, the country loses, on the 
average, between four and five thousand souls per 
annum, The number of emigrants amounted to 
4,562 in 1859, to 4,927 in 1860, and to 4,286 in 1864, 


‘Surface,—Hanover, physically considered, is an / 
inclined plain, gently sloping from SE. to NW.,! 


and nowhere, except on a few of its eminences, 
more elevated than 200 ft, above the sea. The 
districts of Stade, Liineburg, Hanover, and part of 
Osnaburg belong to the N, plain of Germany, 
which stretches from the North Sea E. into Russia. 
No hill in the central provinces reaches 1,400 ft, 
In the S, part of Hildesheim are the Harz moun- 
tains, the highest summit of which, Konigsberg, 
is 3,300 ft. high, The well-known Brocken 
(3,060 ft.) is within the Prussian dominions, 
This mountain mags forms the watershed between 
the Elbe and the Weser. Its geological formation 
is chiefly granite overlaid by grauwacke, grau- 
wacké slate, and clay slate; and in these latter 
formations the mineral riches, hereafter described, 
are mostly found. Above these strata lie the flétz 
and tertiary formations, ‘The great plain of the N., 
with the exception of a few limestone hills in 
Laneburg and Stade, is of dilavial formation, and 
consists either of extensive tracts of sand covered 
with furze, or of vast. moors and marsh-lands. The 
heath of Limeburg, in its whole extent, comprises 
about 1-Gth of the kingdom : granite boulders are 
found in different parts of it, some of very extra- 

ordinary size. Of the peat-moors the largest are 
the Bourtan| ‘er moor, on the Ems, and the Hoch 
moor, in KE. Friesland. The Jowlands on the sea- 
coast are helow the sea-level, and hence are kept 
dry by means of dykes similar to those of IIolland 
and the Bedford Level, the maintenance of which 
occasions an expenditure of several thousand dol- 
lars yearly, These lands, however, are by far the 
most productive of the kingdum, 

Rivers and Lakes. — Ukmnover is traversed by 
three large rivers, all of which fall into the Ger- 
man Ocean:—1, the Elbe, which, rising in the 
[isteau of Bohemia, enters the kingdom at Schna- 

enburg, and forms, with a slight exception, its 
whole N. boundary, as far as its mouth; its chief 
affluents within Hanover are the Jetze, Ilmenau, 
Este, and Oste, all on the S. bank: 2, the Weser, 
formed by the junction of the Werra and Fulda at 
Miinden, flowing NW. as far as the juncture of 
the Aller, and its tributary the Leine, and thence 
N. past Bremen into the German Ocean: 3, the 
Ems,rising in Westphalia, and flowing N. through 
the moorlands of Mappen, and E. Friesland to 
Finden, at its month, ‘Throughout the tlats of N. 
Germany there are numerous lakes and stagnant 
pools, in which the water subsides after the floods, 
which extensively cover the country in winter and 
spring: the ebief of these in Hanover are the 
Steinhuder-meer, 5 m. long by 2% broad, the 
Diimmer-see, and the Sceburger-see. In E, 
Friesland the subterrancan Jake Jordan is so 

‘ly coated with vegetation, that waggons can 
erit. The mountain lake Oderte:th, ia the 
Ilarz, is 2,200 ft, above the sea. , 

Soil and Climate-—The uature of the soil of 
Hanover will be best understood from the distri- 
lniion of the land, as stated by ‘Marcard, which, § 
thought number of years ago, is still quite eor- 
rect, owing to the stationary character of the po- 
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497, 
pulation. The Hanoverian morgen is equal to -64 
English acre. 


Arable Meadow, and Garden ae 
Forests 
‘Waste Land, Lakes, and Rivers | 





Total of the kingdom 


The waste lands, which form so large a propor- 

tion of the whole country, consist principally of 
vast sandy tracts wholly unavailable for tillage. 
They extend in a broad belt across the kingdom, ; 
| of which they occupy about 1-6th part. This band 
of sand is aptly termed ‘the Arabia of Germany.” 
; The sandy districts are covered with heath, on 
Iwhich a very small and hardy breed of sheep, 
known by the name of Haidschnucken, find a 
seanty subsistence. They yield wool of the coarsest 
description, but their flesh is well-flavow 

The proportion of land under cultivation to the 
whole extent in cach province, except the mining 
district, is as follows :— 





Hanover. . °39 | Stade “40 
Hildesheim =. 58 | Osnabriick =. “3 
Lineburg. . 37 | Aurich » 5 “76 


The richest. land of the kingdom is the alluvial 
soil and weald-clay of the Hadeln-land at the 
mouth of the Elbe, and of E, Friesland at the mouth 
of the Weser. It is taxed as belonging to the highest 
class, The soils of the secondary classes are found 
in the limestone districts of Hildesheim, Géttin- 
gen and Grabenhagen, Bremen ant Werden. The 
Teast productive of all, belonging to the lowest 
class, is that of the duchy of Aremberg-Meppen. 
Mauch of this land, howevér, is laid out in me: 
especially the rich soil of E, Friesland, as the fol. 
lowing table, giving the proportion of meadow to 
the whole cultivable soil, will show :— 


Per ewt.| 
16 








Perewt, 


E, Friesland « Liineburg, Dannen- 





Bremen and Werden 86 | berg,& Lanenberg 25 
Osnabriick) .. 815} Grudenhagen «21 
Hoya . 1 2 97 | Kalenberg . . 183 
Dicpholz 5 BY tingen 1 1G 

Hildesheim, 9) 12 


In E, Friesland 4°6 ewt, of hay are reckoned as 
the produce of a morgen of meadow land, and 2°95 
morgen of suromer pasture are reckoned in that 
province to one cow. In Hildesheim, the morgen 
yields half a cwt. of hay, and 6-10 morgen are 
deemed enough to pasture one cow. 

‘The climate is damp and unwholesome in the’ 
low country about the coast; but the winters are 
not so severe as in the interior, where, especially 
near the Harz, they begin in September and last 
till May. ‘rhe spring is the most gloomy and 
disagreeable part of the year, owing to the long 
prevalence of NE. and E.winds, SW, winds pre- 
vail in the summer months, The temperature of 
the kingdom is thus stated by Von Reden, in his 
‘ Statistical Deseription of Hanover,’ i, 24:— 

















‘Mean Temperature (éaum,) 












Place 
ng] Summer | Antoian 

Cuxhaven « , o9e | 13-42 
TAineburg « 704) 13:3 
Gottingen . . | ba 14°6 
Harz District | 
Average of , ie 

Kingdom } } bd 








The fall of rain during the year averages 23:5 
in,; but it is very unequal i in different parts of the 
ikingdom, Fogs prevail in the dykelands; and in 
the winter violent storms frequently occur, causing 
great damage to the embankments and Udteainage. 








Agriculture and Grazing.—The soil, on account 
of its general mediucre quality, requires effective 
cultivation to make it profitable to the proprietor : 
this is seldom to be met with, owing to the small- 
ness of the estates into which the land is divided. 

The following table exhibits an estimate of the 
proprietorship of the soil of Hanever:— 
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Total of Land 
(exceptTurt: | | 5,832,606 | 2,864 | 2,242 





Proprietors | “Senge Esme} Forests | Prckat 
Oath nme “Morgen _ |Morgen!| orgen | 
Royal Domains 208,893 | 1,837 % 
Monasteries, . 42,295 191 - 
Nobles... 821,360 246 
State Officers & 2 a * 
Corporations | 7680) 978 
Clergy & Schools 141,461 4 a. 
SmaliProprictors) 5,044,917 3 | 








Tho number of small proprietors in 1861 
amounted to about 266,000, and it appears, there- 
fore, that three-tifths of the land is in the hands 
of owners the average property of whom is only 
20 morgen, or 12 acres, These small landowners, 
called Bauern, are a race of hard-working men| 
and reported to he, on the whole, very happy and 
comtortable,poverty being unknown amongst them, 

The best cultivated lands beloug to the crown 
and the nobility, and on these estates as much 
attention. is given to improved systems of tillage 
asin Pomerania and Prussia, In the land held 
by small proprietors, the best farms are in the 
marsh-lands, and they both yield abundant crops 
and support numerous cattle, The freeholds in 
the principalities of Hildesheim, Géttingen, Gra- 
benhagen, part of Kalemberg, and near the large 
towns, are next in order as respeets tillage, Among 
these the system prevails, called Koppel-schlag- 
wirthschaft, which consists in parcelling the land 
out into a number of ficlds for a rotation of crops 
prepintioned to the numbers of the owner's cattle, 
and his consequent power of keeping the land 
properly dressed. The small proprietors in the 
sandy districts, and the Meier (stewards), who 
farm small parts of the crown lands and of the 
nobles’ estates, abide by the old fashion of three 
courses—fallow, winter corn (chiefly rye), and 
summer corn {barley or vats), with clover on the 
fallow, where the land will bear it. Potatoes are 
universally grown, and constitute the chief food 
of the poor, Rye is generally grown for bread, 
the raising of wheat being confined to the rich 
weald soils, and the quantity is insufficient for the 
demand, Barley and oats are largely cultivated, 
and, when in demand, are exported to England in 
considerable quantities. Clover and lucern are 
mauch grown on good farms, and even by the pea- 
sants, on dry soils, Turnips are a favougite article 
of production, and flax, hemp, tobacco, and hops 
are more or less cultivated in different parts, ‘The 
cranberries, abounding on the heath-lands, are ga- 
thered for exportation, The forest-land, which 
amounts to 2,212,576 morgen (equal to about 
1,400,000 acres elds about 51,87%,000 cubie ft. 
of timber yearly, not including inferior wood 
The timber in the Harz district consists of fi 
Jarge beech and oak forests are found in Kalen- 
berg, the duchy of Bremen, and the Upper Weser, 
These forests are under special control, and even 
when forming a purt.of private property, are con- 
fided to foresters scientifically educated and li- 
censed for the purpose. 

‘The breeding of horses is a very important oc- 
cupation, large numbers being anmually sold to 
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the French and Italian armies. The following 
table gives a return of the total number of atal- 
lions used for breeding purposes in the kingdom of 
Tlanover in the year 1862, as compared with the 
four preceding years, specifying the number of 
those belonging to the government breeding studs, 
and of those belonging to private individuals, and 
likewise the number of live foals bred :—~ 














| Number of | Number of 
i Stallions be- | Stallions bee | Total 
Gea | it Seter| ‘Seaton | NSA 
Senta ‘Studs let out ie wlected for used for Foals 
for Breeding | "Breeding bred 
| Purposes Purposes Purposes 
1862 m4 270 484 
| 1861 216 272 488 
1860 219 273 492 
| 1859 212 259 471 
| 1858 a7 ts 416 








The number of foals bred in the kingdom of 
Hanover in 1862, viz. 19,100, was slightly below 





i the average of the last ten years, but about 1,000 
| more than were bred in 1861'and 1860, The above 


table is from an official report of Mr. Petre, British 
secretary of Legation, dated Hanover, January 
1864, (Reports of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of 
Legation, No. VIT. p. 219.) 

‘The rearing of cattle and sheep, though not of 
the same importance as horse-breeding, is attended 
to extensively, Bees are a favourite addition to 
a farm throughout the kingdom, and thrive well, 
on account of the quantity of flowering heath and 
buck-wheat in the sandy districts, The annual 
produce of honey is valued at 40,0002 Large 
flocks of geese are kept in moist situations: their 
flesh is salted for domestic use, and the feathers 
are preserved, Leeches, which formerly abounded 
in the marsh-lands, have become nearly extinct, 
from being too eagerly fished. Fish are caught 
in all the ponds and rivers, and contribute to the 
support of no small number of the poorer orders, 
The herring and cod fisheries at Emden used to 
employ about 1,500 hands, taking 13,000 tons an- 
nually; but the produce at present is not one- 
third part of the former amount. 

Mining.—This is the most extensive branch of 
Hanoverian industry, Mr. Petre, British secretary 
of Legation, in a report dated Hanover, January 
1862 (Reports, No. V. p. 233), gives an interesting: 
account of the state of this industry. He say: 
«The mineral wealth of this comtry, which is 
considerable, lies, with the exception of coal. for 
the most part in the mountainous districts, thickly 
clothed with forests, which constitute the Hano- 
yerian portion of the Harz, and in that part of 
what is called the Lower Harz which is held in 
joint proprictorship by Hanover and Brunswick, 
The mines, foundries, and salt-works, &c. in these 
districts, with the exception of a few proprietary. 
claims vested in individuals, are the property of 
the state, and are exclusively worked under its 
immediate direction, represented by the ministry 
of finance. The revenue derived by the state from 
these sources, as it figured in the budget, amounted 
for the year 1859-60) to 2,889,593 dollars, 

‘The entire population of the Harz, about 32,000, 
is connected, directly or indirectly, with the mining 
industry, and depends wholly upon government 
employm-nt for even bare subsistence, Corn is 
supplied to the population from the government 
magazines established for that purpose, and sold, 
somewhat on the principle of the “Caisses des 
Houlangers” at Paris, at a moderate and uniform 
price. Until the year 1848, the inhabitants of 
the Harz were exempted from contributing any 
share of the public burdens, either in the shape of 
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taxes or military service, and even their subse- 
quent liability to taxation has been no real gain 
to the public treasury, as it was necessary to make 
good the loss to them by increase of wages—wages 
paid by the state, 

‘This anomalous condition of a large labonring 
population engaged in the most important branch 
of Hanoverian industry has long since given rise 
to strictures upon the policy of the government, 
which perpetuates a system no longer suited to 
the times, a system intrinsically wrong on econo- 
mical grounds, and one which, in a country so 
yichly endowed with mineral wealth, stifles all 
incentive to individual enterprise. 

‘The opponents of the present system argue, 
apart from the gencral objections which exist to a 
government entangling itself in industrial under- 
takings, that the departure in the present instance 
from sound economical laws involves an evident 
loss to the general wealth of the country, inas- 
much as there is little doubt but that the mines, 
foundries, and forests of the Harz would be in- 
finitely more productive if, instead of being 
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restrictions. The manufacture of linen is, perhaps, 
more extensive than any other, Spinning aml 
weaving form the great in-door employment of the 
raral pop., and large quantities both of yarn and 
thread are the work of private hands. In Griinen- 
burg, for instance, where large crops of flax are 
raised, no less than 1,378,000 skeins (496,750 Ibs.) 
are spun aynually by the farmers’ and peasants’ 
families, ‘The number of professional weavers is 
nearly 5,000, using 7,200 looms, and the linen 
cloths produced by them are known in the markets 
by the name of Osnaburgs and white rolls, there 
being different qualities of cach, ‘Che hempen 
cloths are known as Tecklenburgs, hempen bag- 
ging, and Hessians. ‘They are commonly made 
up in pieces of 100 double élls (128 yds.), These 
cloths, when bleached and ready for sale, are taken 
to the various Lage-Anstalten, or cloth-marts of 
Hanover (chiefly in the district of Osnabriick), 
where, after being measured, stamped, and valued, 











| they are bought, chietiy by Bremen and Hamburg 


merchants, who export them to England, Spain, 
and Portugal, N. America, and the W. Indics, 


worked as they are now by the state, they were | Prior to her connection with the Zollverein, Han- 


leased to companies or individuals. 


which the state must eventually profit. 
other hand, the advocates of the pre 
system say in its defence, that the 
herited a large miming population, Ii 
anomalous conditions, and that an application of 
the ordinary economical laws would in this in- 
stance be both unwise and cruel. 

‘The Harz possesses no agriculture, and pro- 
duces no food for its inhabitants; they are de- 
pendent, and have been for centuries, on their 
labour in the mine, the foundry, and the forest, 
for their bare sustenance. Any disturbance, there- 
fore, in the regular and constant demand for labour 
which is secured to them by the state would result 
in misery and starvation. “They must either find 
constant work, starve, or emigrate, Whilst many 
of the mines are worked at a large profit, others 
yield but little or none, and some are even worked 
ata loss, Were the mining industry of the Harz 
to be given over to private speculation, the two 
latter classes of mines would be closed ultogether, 
and all the hands connected with them thrown 
permanently out of employ, whereas the profitable 
mines would be worked at_a rate which in the 
course of a few years might leave them exhausted 
aud valueless, Whenever that contingency should 
asrive, the whole population of the Harz would 
be thrown for subsistence upon the state. What- 
ever may be reasonably urged against the policy 
of the usurpation by the state of what legitimately 
belongs to private enterprise, it must be allowed 
that any change to a better system than the one 
which has been so long interwoven with the social 
and economical condition of the Harz, ought to 
be a gradual one, Looking at the question from a 
financial point of view, it is very doubtful whether 
the revenue which figures in the budget as derived 
from the mines, &c. of the Harz is any but a 
nominal one, ‘The salaries of mining officials, 
and all the miscellaneous outlay connected with 
the mining administration, added to the value of 
the fuel consumed in the smelting houses and 
foundries, which is supplied by the government 
forests, must be subtracted from the noi in,’ 

Trade and Manufuctures— Nanover, though 
furnished, by its mineral wealth and navigable 
rivers, with means for carrying on a considerable 
commerce, holds a very low station among the 
trading countries of Europe. Its inhab, have little 
enterprise or ardour for business, and even that 
which they might exert is effectually checked by 

















Such a course, | over was destitute of any manufacturing industry 
moreover, would develope private enterprise, by | but that here enumerated. 


However, since 1841, 


On the | with the Zollverein for a home market, and under 
nt tutelary | the influence of its protective tariff, a manufac- 
e has in-: 
ing ander: 


turing industry has sprung up and prospers, Some 
new iron works, engine and machine manufac- 
tories, cotton-spinning factories, chemical works, 
india-rubber, gutta percha, and cigar manufac- 
tories, testify to the rising industry and trade of 
the country ; whilst the large sums of money which 
have been expended by Government at Harburg 
and upon the new port of Gcestemitinde, at the 
mouth of the Weser, show the importance attached 
to their development. The subjoined table gives 
the number and tonnage (in lasts) of vessels en- 
tered at and cleared from ports in Hanover, from 
various countries, distinguishing tonnage with 
cargoes, in the year 1862 :— 
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1862 





Countries *Donitags tn Last of. 











| 
| 
! Rus 7 
i Norway! 
| Deninark + 
Hamburg: 
Bremen 
Holland 
Groat Britain 
France . 
Naples | 
Prussia 
Oldenburg « 


Hanoy . 
Other Souniries . | 





Russia. . mt 
Norway | 

Denmark + 
Hamburg . 
Bremen . 
Holland. 
Great Britain 


ce ele 


Prussia. 
Oldenburg - 
Hanover. 
Other Countries 


30,614 
781 








Total. . 161,518 
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The chief imports of the kingdom are English 
manufactures (such as cotton and woollen, hard- 
ware and cutlery), colonial produce, wine and 
spirits, The returns of trade are included in those 
of the Zollverein, (See GERMANY.) 

Coins, Weights, and Measures.—By the new mint 
regulations of 1834, the coinage has been fixed as 
follows :— 











Gop. 
1 Goorge-pistole. = 16s. 4d. Eng. 
1 Williame-pistole = 88.2d. ,, 
1 Dneat 41d. 5, 
SILVER. 
1 Thaler = 30 Groachen = 2s, 114¢. Eng. 
4Thalor= 4 4 = | aid, 
Wricit. 
1 Zentner= 46°8 Kilog. 08 Ths, Avoird. 
1 Pftund 46°7 Gram, “O83 Ib, yy 
1Loth =i46 ,, Ib. doz. 
‘Mrasunns—Lene're, 
1 Foot 12 Zollen 
1En : ae 
1 Rod 16 Feet 
1 Mile 25,400 Peet 





scene 
Eng. sq. Foot 
‘Eng. Acre 

Condition of the People-—M hough the soil and 
climate of Hanover is unfavourable to agriculture, 
the condition of the peasantry in the hereditary 
proys, of the house of Brunswick has, until very 
lately, been such as to confine them almost exelu- 
sively to the cultivation of the soil: indeed, the 
trading resourées offered by the rivers of the king- 
dom are only beginning to be appreciated by the 
people. In the sandy districts the pop. is neces- 
sarily scanty and indigent; in the better soils of 
Hildesheim, Gottingen, and Grubenhagen, the: 
peasants are in a comfortable condition, The most 

Tosperons districts are E. Friesland, and the rich 
lands along the [lbe, where good agriculture, 
united with activity and enterprise in trade, serves 
to enrich the pop, The people are everywhere in- 
dustrious and temperate, labouring, without ill- | 
fecling, for the smallest. possible remuneration. 
They are mostly descendants of the ancient Saxons, 
ani, as such, speak the Low German dialect, ex- 
cepting the inhab. of the Harz, who came from 
Upper Germany, The nobility possess large pri- 
vileges as regards the right of holding property 
and civil and criminal jurisdiction. Hanover was 
one of the last states of Germany—the last, except ! 
Mecklenburg—in which serfdom and legal torture 
were abolished, The jurisdicrion of the nobility 
on their own estates was done away with, to a| 
great extent, in 1831 and 1848, but remnants of it | 
still exist. The feudal service of the agricultural | 
population was abroated in 1831, on the condition 
that the value of such service be paid to the owner 
of the land at the rate of 25 years’ income. It 
being impossible, in many cases, for the labouring | 
people to raise the necessary capital, the redemp- 
tion has not been accomplished to more than one- 
half in the course of thirty years. According to 
an official return, 22,363 allotments of fand were 
redecmed from 1849 to 1860, at a price of 11,178,909 
thalers, or 1,676,862. 

Government.—Before Prassia eeded Hanover to 
Franee, in 1804, the form of government was mo- 
narchical, and the various territories were subject 
to feudal lords, The peasants of the marsh-lands 
had more freedom, and in 1), Friesland the consti- 
tution of the country was almost republican, In 
the territories of the princes of the empire, the re- 
presentation of the people by estates, composed of 
the nobles, prelates, and deputies from the towns, 
served to check the power of the sovereign, as in 
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created the kingdom of Westphalia, the territories 
of Hanover, with the districts of Hildesheim and 
Osnabriick, formed a part of it, and the Code Na- 
poléon took the place of the ancient laws, and a 
sham representative government was established. 
On the return of the legitimate sovereign to 
Hanover, in 1813, the French institutions were | 
summarily abolished, and the old forms re-esta- 
blished; and in 1818 the estates, summoned upon 
the ancient footing, drew up the form of a new 
constitution, modelled on that of England and 
France, and substituting a uniform system of re- 
presentation for the various representative forms 
which prevailed under the empire. The chief 
chauge that excited disapprobation arose from the 
arbitrary decision of the sovereign (George IV.), 
advised by Count Munster, that there should be 
two chambers instead of one, contrary to the pro- 
posal of the estates, and the universal custom of 
Germany. The respective rights of the sovereign 
and of the country to the crown land revenues were 
not clearly defined by this fundamental law; but 
the interests of the people were supposed to be 
sufficiently consulted by the institution of a na- 
tional treasury, the commissioners of which, named 
for life, were ex officio members either of the upper 
| or of the lower chamber. 

This constitution, however, contained no pro- 
perly defined statements respecting cither the rights 
of the people, or the prerogatives of the crown; and 
as the new system of representation was not sufti- 
ciently consolidated to resist the encroachments of 
a monarch supported by powerful foreign intluence 
the necessity of a more definite fundamental law, 
in which the rights of the citizens should at least 
be declared, was felt on all sides, This feeling 
led to the drawing up of the constitution of 1833, 
which differed in but few, though most essential, 
points from that of 1819. ‘The principal points of 
difference were a fuller acknowledgment of the 
right of the chambers to control the budget, and‘ 
to cull the ministers to account for their conduct ; 
the restriction of the king's expenditure, by a re- 
gulated civil Jist; and the reservation, for the use 
of the nation, of the surplus revenue of the crown 
demesnes, These modifications rendered the trea-. 
sury, whose functions thus devolved upon the 
chambers, wholly unnecessary, and it was dis- 
solved, The new fundamental law, after being 
disenssed by both chambers, reecived the assent 
of William TV, in 1833, who, however, by the same 
act, modified 14 articles of the bill, New elections 
followed, and the new chambers were exbibitiug: 
their activity in reforming abuses, and introducing 
economy into the state disbursements, when the 
death of William IV. interrupted their proceed- 
ings. As the Salie: Jaw, excluding females from 
the succession to the throne, prevails in Hanover, 
William IV. was succeeded by his eldest surviving: 
brother, Ernest, duke of Cumberland, in England. 
Immediately on taking the government, the new 
king declared the chambers dissolved ; and, previ- 
ously to their re-assembling, he abolished, by pro- 
clamation, the fundamental law which had been 
adopted under the reign of his predecessor, and in 
the most arbitrary manner, insulting alike his 
brother’s memory and the whole country, declared 
the fundamental law of 1819 to be alone valid. 
Under the last-named law, he summoned a fresh 
parliament; but he found the spirit of the nation 
aroused and indignant; for not only the courts of 
law, but the highest legal authority in Germany, 
and several faculties of universities, declared his 
proceedings illegal; many towns refused to send 
representatives to the parliament, and those which 
met signed a memorable protest, declaring their 























other parts of Germany, In 1808, when Napoleon 


opinion that the fundamental law of 1833 was still 
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the law of the land, As the chambers could not 
le convened, for decency’s sake, they were de~ 
clared dissolved, 

The present Constitution of Hanover is em- 
bodied in the ‘ Landesverfassung’s Gesetz’ of July 
31, 1840, with modifications introduced April 10, 
Sept. 5, and Oct. 26, 1848; Aug. 1, 1855; Sept.7, 
1856; and March 24, 1857, According to these 
fundamental laws, the crown is hereditary in the 
male line of the house of Brunswick-Liinebury, 
the sovercign coming of age at eighteen, The 
whole legislative and executive power is vested in 
the king, and the representatives of the people 
can only give advice to the crown, or afford co- 
operation— Mitwirkung,’ ‘These consultative and 
cooperative functions are vested in two bodies, an 
Upper and a Lower Chamber. The former con- 
sists of the princes of the royal house; the heads 
of five families of the upper nobility of the king- 
dom ; the hereditary court marshal; four members 
nominated by the king; thirty-three deputies of 
the largest landed proprietors; ten deputies of 
chapters and colleges; ten deputies of commercial 
bodies, and four deputies of inns of court. One- 
half of the elected members of the Upper House 
quit their seats every three years, to be replaced 
by deputies nominated in new elections, ‘The 
Lower House consists of two members nominated 
by the king, who must be ministers ; of thirty-eight 
deputies of towns, and of forty-four of country dis- 
tricts, The members are elected only for the term 
of one session, which, however, by prorogation, 
may extend over several years. Consultative func- 
tions are assigned, besides, to seven provincial diets, 
representing—l1, the principality of Kalenberg and 
Gottingen ; 2, the principality of Liineburg; 3, the 
counties of Hoya and Diepholz; 4, the duchy of 
Bremen and Verden ; 5, the principality of Osna- 
briiek ; 6, the Principality, of Hildesheim; and 7, 
the principality of Rast Friesland. ‘These pro- 
vincial diets meet every three years, and in them 
the ultra-consepvative element is very largely re- 
presented, 

‘Theexecutive power is entirely and unreservedly 
in the hands of the sovereign, acting through itre- 
sponsible ministers, For facilities of administra- 
tion, the ministry is divided into six departments, 
the limits between which, however, are not kept 
up with strictness, The supreme court of justice 
ix at Celle, and under it are nine chanceries or 
district. courts, besides the mayistracies of the 
towns, and the manorial and minor royal courts, 
as primary tribunals, 

cligious matters are directed by Calvinist con- 
sistories at Hanover, Stade, Aurich, and Nordhorn, 
with the subordinate consistories of Hadeln and 
Neustadt; the Lutheran consistory at Osnabriick, 
an the Roman Catholic consistory of the same 
sce, which is alternately filled bya Roman Ca- 
tholic and by a secularised Protestant bishop; 
lastly, the bishop and consistory of Hildesheim. for 
the Roman Catholic inhab, of that district. Edu- 
cation has been much attended to in Lanover. 
Public education is placed under the direction of 
a superior council for ‘Unterricht’s Angelegen- 
heiten.’ In the year 1861 there were 4,781 primary 
schools, besides’ numerous secondary, elementary, 
id industrial schools, ‘The highest seat of learn- 
ing is the university of Géttingen, established in 
1734 by King George IL, and re-charte®d in 1836 
as the ‘ Academia Georgia Augusta.’ 

Finances,—The budget period embraces a term 
of two years, In the revenue account beginning 
July 1, 1862, and ending June 30, 1864, the 
income amounted to 39,783,000 thalers, or 
md the expenditure to 40,023,000 
thalers, or 5,553,4504, leaving a delicit of 240,000 
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thalers, or ahout 36,0007, The expenditure for the 
financial year 1864-65 was calculated at 22,006,940 
thalers, or 3,150,9962, and the expenditure for the 
year 1865-66 at 20,745,190 thalers, or 3,111,7782., 
giving a total for the two years of 41,752,130 
thalers, or 6,262,774/.. or an increase of nearly & 
million sterling over the preceding financial period. 

The revenue and expenditure for the financial 
year 1863-64 were made up of the following 
items :— 

INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1863-64. 


Produce of Public Domains. . 
Taxes and Custom Duties. 5 
‘Mines and Forests in the Upper Harz 
Mines in the Lower Harz « 
CoalMines. 
Saline and other Works 
Shipping Dues... 
Post-offlee . oe 
State Railways and Telegraphs 
‘Tolls on Roads and Bridges 
Profit on Public Lotteries « 
Miscellaneous Items . 


Total ms Oh 








Or . £2,944,125 
EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR 1863-64. 
‘Thalers 
Ministry of State . . . . (225,497 
Chamber of Representatives and Pro- 
vincial Diets . . . . . 65,1380 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs . 
» ofWa . . 1 eo 
3 ofdustice + ft 
3 of Education and Ecclesiasti- 
ca Affairs 2. : 
» ofthe Interior 2. 9 
2} ofCommerce 2 fe 426 
», Of Finances see 5,841 007 
Salaries and Pensions . . . 3,201,714 
Miscellaneous and Extraordinary Ex- 
penses . ww ee e~s«1,177,078 
Total . .« « 19,858,359 
Or . £2,978,753 


The changes of the government of Hanover have 
necessarily, and in the most important degree, af- 
fected its finances. @ re-establishment of the 
ancient order of things, in 1813, brought upen the 
country the whole mass of abuses belonging to a 
past age, which had been abolished by the French, 
Amongst the most obnoxious was the claim of the 
nobles to exemption from the land-tax ; and this, 
as well as many other points, had to be arranged 
by the estates assembled under the constitution of 
1819, Between 1821-26, a measurement and valu- 
ation of the country and its soil was made; and 
the amount of annual produce, after deducting ex- 
penses, being taxed at 10-2 per cent., was caleu- 
lated to yield 1,310,000 dolls.; but in this loose 
estimate, the values undoubtedly fell much below 
the reality. An indemnity was, at the same time, 
granted to the nobles, in lieu of exemption, to the 
amount of 1 per cent. on the revenue taxed, This 
charge appeared in the budget of 1826-27, and 
amounted to 65,000 dolls. The revenues claiming 
exemption amounted, consequently, to 6,500,000 
doils,, nearly equalling the amount of taxable pro- 
perty belonging to peasants and burghers, and 
which, in 1816, was found (exclusive of E, Fries- 
Jarid) to amount to 6,689,717 dolls. Thus, half 
the nation was obliged to purchase justice from 
the other half, after the re-establishment of the 
so-called constitution of 1819 had been granted. 
‘The other direct taxes are the house-tax, which is 
4 per cent, on the appraised rent; the personal tax, 
rated in 6 classes; an income-tax, which likewise 
includes all salaries, and the rate of which is } per 
cent. below 500 dolls., rising to 2 per cent. above 
2,000 dolls, annual income; and lastly, the in- 
dustry-tax, which is paid by all tradesmen, in 7 
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classes, the lowest paying } doll., the highest 80 
dolls. The indirect taxes include the customs, the 
tax on spirits, beer, &c,, the monopoly of the sale 
of salt, the stamp and legacy duties, besides duties 
levied on the grinding of com, and unslaughtered 
beasts. 

The published budget dees not include the civil 
list of the king; nor are the other expenses of the 
court and royal family accounted for to the cham- 
bers. The whole of this expenditure is drawn 
from vast domains claimed to be the private pro- 
perty of the royal house, but not admitted to be 
such by the decisions of former parliaments. Nu- 
merous debates of the national representatives at 
1848 and at subsequent periods, have not been 
able to settle the so-called question of ‘ Ausschei- 
dung des Kronguts. 

‘The public debt of Hanover has been increasing 
for many years, chiefly through the establishment 
of a network of state railways. On January 1, 
1862, the debt amounted to— 


Old Debt 
Railway Debt 


Total . 





The gross produce of the railways in the financial 
period 1860-61 amounted to 5,116. 
and the expenses to 3,141,868 thalers, leaving a 
net, income of 1,973,724 thalers, equivalent to 5°36 
per cent, ‘This, however, as will be seen, vaties 
considerably from the figures of the official budget 
above given, in which the gross income, including 
state telegraphs, is sct down at a considerably Jesser 
sum, ‘The expenditure connected with the railway 
traffic is enumerated under the department of the 
wainister of the interior, The telegraph lines of 
the state, erected at a cost of 225,803 thalers, ac- 
cording to a return made July 1, 1862, give a net 
income of 6°78 per cent, exclusive of the free des- 
patches of the government authorities and other 
public bodies, 

Previous to the separation of the crowns of 
Great Britain and Hanover, one-half of the 
public income was derived from the state domains, 
and the contributions of the tax-payers amounted 
to searceely one-fifth of the present sum. ‘The fol- 
Towing was the budget for the vear 1834, three 

‘ears before the accession of the Duke of Cumber- 
land to the throne of Hanover :— 


Income for 1834 :-~ 
¥rom Domains . 
Taxation, &c. 


Total . 
Expenditure for 183 











3,170,656 thalers 
3406262, 


6,576,808 thalers, or £986,550 
TB, 166 or 986,364 





Comparing the income from the domains in the 
period 1861-2, with the produce of 1834, the sums 
drawn at present for the civil list and similar 
expenses may be closely estimated. Exclusive of 
these sums, the public expenditure is seen to 
have risen from six and a half million thalers to 
very nearly twenty zillions, or froin 986, 
2,078,7584, 

The question of the income of the kings of 
Hanover has never been satisfactorily settled, 
Since the death of King William IV? of Great 
Britain, and the accession of Ernest Augustus, 
duke of Cumberland, to the throne of Hanover, 
the states and the sovereigu have been in conflict 
on this subject. The constitution of 1833 settled a 
civil list of 500,000 thalers, or 75,0002, upon the 
king; but Ernest Augustus declared this sum to 
be wholly insufficient, and his demands for the 
possession of the state domains not being acceded 
to, he overthrew the constitution, chiefly on this 
account. From 18fi to 1848 the royal family 
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enjoyed the whole produce of the crown property 5 
but im the last-named year thé king was compelled 
to give up this source of income, and to accept the 
grant of the civil list of 500,000 thalers as sole 
income. In 1855, however, the constitution was 
once more overthrown, and by a royal decree part 
of the state property was assigned to the king’s 
use; besides the interest of a sum of 600,000L 
invested by the Hanoverian government in Eng- 
lish stocks, in the years 1784 and 1790, and that 
of a so-called ‘Schatullenkapital’ of 2,400,000 
thalers, formed of the accumulated excess of state 
income over expenditure during a period of 40 
years. At present the income of the sovercigns of 
Hanover, as far as it is known, amounts to about 
850,000 thalers, or 125,0002, 

Armed Force—The army of the kingdom is 
j formed partly by conscription and partly by en- 
jlisement, the former supplying any insufficiency 
of the latter mode of raising soldiers. All citizens 
above 20 are liable to be drawn for conscription ; 
but, as a rule, only a very small percentage are 
called up for active service in the infantry; a great 
portion of these troops, and nearly the whole of 
the cavalry and artillery, being formed of volun- 
teers, ‘Tlie cavalry, especially, is a branch of 
| service much sought after by the sous of peasants 
and small farmers, on account of the advantages 
connected therewith. ‘The privates in these regi- 
ments, as soon as the short term of drill and first 
practice is passed, are sent home on furlough, 
being allowed to take their uniforms and their 
horses. They must keep their horses partly at 
their own expense; but they may use them in 
agricultural and other labour, taking due care of 
the health of the animals under their charge. The 
term of service is seven years in the infantry, and 
ten years in the cavalry ; but about three-fourths 
of this period may be spent on furlough, inter- 
rupted only by a short annual practice of arms, 

On July 1, £862, the army consisted of :-— 


Troops of 


Mea Reserve 


8 Regiments of Infantry, numbering 17,904 with 2,640 
$ Brigades of Cavalry 7 2742 4, 504 
3 Battalions of Artillery ” 2,671 « 
2 Companies of Engineers 3 257 a 
Staff . eb Nae oe 40 os 
Total .  . «28,614 8,144 


There are 10 garrison towns, a cannon foundry 
at Hanover, and a mauufactory for small arms at 
Herzberg. 

History—The kingdom of Hanover is formed 
out of the duchies formerly possessed by several 
families of the junior branch of the house of 
Brunswick, The reigning family derives its 
origin from the union of the Marquis d’Este, in 
the cleventh century, with a wealthy princess of 
Bavaria, the issue of which received the surname 
Guelph, from bis maternal ancestors, and inherited 
the dukedom of Bavaria. Henry the Proud, third 
in descent from him last mentioned, married Ger- 
trade, the ruling princess of Brunswick : their son, 
well known in the history of the crusades as Henry 
the Lion (born 1129), was the first Guelph duke 
of Brunswick. THe married a daughter of Henry 
IL, king of England ; and from this marriage both 
the houses of Brunswick and Lineburg are de- 
seended. The history of Hanover for the two 
centuries ¢preceding the Lutheran reformation 
presents little interest, except in the connection 
of its princes with the wars of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, in the latter end of the fourteenth 
century : little or nothing is known of its internal 
history, ‘I'he Reformation numbered the princes 
of Brunswick among its most zealous supporters, 
and their subjects, during the thirty years’ war, 
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warmly seconded their anti-papal efforts, Emest 
of Zell, the reigning duke, was one of the most 
eloquent defenders of Luther at the diet of Worms. 
His endeavours to improve the people by estab- 
lishing clericai and general schools, when learning 
was estecmed only by the few, show him to have 
heen aman of enlightened views. His grandson, 
Ernest Augustus, married Sophia, a grand- 
daughter of James I. of England (by his daughter 
Elizabeth, the wife of the Sector: --palatine) + and 
on this marriage was founded the claim of the 
elder branch of the house of Brunswick to the 
English crown, acknowledged by parliament in 
1701. George Louig was the issue of this mar- 
riage, and became king of England in 1714; from 
which time till 1837, year of the death of Wil- 
liam IV., England and Hanover had the same 
sovereigns, The Salie law in 1837 conferred the 
Hanoverian crown on Ernest, duke of Cumberland, | 
fifth, but eldest surviving son of George Tr. | 
During the reigns of George I. and IJ. the territory | 
of the electors of Hanover was increased by the | 
conquest and purchase of many adjoining dis- 
tricts; Bremerverden and Wildeshausen in 1719 
and the Hadeln-land in 1731. George I[L. added 
Hohenstein and the bishopric of Osnabriick, which, 
by the treaty of Westphalia, was held by his house 
as a secularised bishopric alternately with a Rom. 
Catholic prelate. In 1804 Prussia took possession 
of Hanover, but ceded it in the same year to the 
French, who constituted it 2 part of the kingdom 
of Westphalia, established in 1808, At the peace 
of 1818 the king of Great Britain reclaimed his 
dominions, which were much enlarged by the 
stipulations of the treaty of Vienna, and formed 
into a kingdom. On the definitive settlement 
of the kingdom, the district of Lauenburg was 
ceded by Hanover, which obtained in return the 
bishopric of Hildesheim, the principality of East 
Friesland, the districts of Lingen and Harlingen. 
In consequence of a family treaty dating bac’ 
tho seventeenth century, ratified by the German 
diet, and renewed between the houses of Hanover 
and Brunswick on March 3, 1863, it is settled that. 
the crown of Hanover, in the event of the ex- 
tinction of the male line, shall fall to the ducal 
house of Brunswick, and vice versé. The present 
Duke of Brunswick having no male heirs, it is 
provable that this treaty will have to be executed 
efore long in favour of the royal family of 
Hanover. 

HANovER, 4 city of W. Germany, cap. of the 
above kingdom, on the Leine, a branch of the 
Weser, 84m, 8, Hamburg, 62 m. SE. Bremen, 35 
m, W. Brunswick, on the railway from Brunswick 
to Bremen, Pop. 71,170 in 1861, The ci 
built in an extensive sandy plain, and is divided 
by the river (over which are several bridges) into 
an old and new, town, each of which is governed 
by a separate magistrate. The old town, on the 
right bank, has crooked and narrow streets, and 
is ill-built and dirty: the streets of the new town 
are more regular, and are lined with handsome 
houses, particularly George Street and Frederick 
Street, opening on a fine esplanade; the latter is 
adorned with the handsome monumental rotunda 
of Leibnitz, and the column, 156 ft, high, sacred 
to the memory of the Hanoverians who fell in the 
battle of Waterloo, The chief public buildings 
are the royal palace, of good exterior agchitecture, 
and splendidly fitted up within, especially the 
Ritter-sual, or knights’ bali; the opera-house 
attached to the palace; the viceroy’s palace ; the 
house of assembly of the states (Landstiindehaus); 
the mint; the arsenal; the Gewerb-schule (trade 
school) ;¥he royal stables, where the well known 








breed of black’ and cream-coloured Tanoverian 
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horses is kept ; and the town-hall and record-office, 
containing a library of 80,000 printed teks 
besides about 2,000 valuable MSS., chiefly 

by Leibnitz, who was a great benefactor t to this 
town. Besides this, there are seven other public 
libraries, attached te various national establish~ 
ments, There are 7 churches, 4 Lutheran, 2 
Calvinist, and 1 Roman Catholic: of these the 
handsomest are the court and city church in the 
new town, and the Schloss-hirche,which contains the 
remains of the électress Sophia and her son George 
1,.king of England. Outside the town are two 
suburbs, Linden and Gartengemeinde, in the latter 
of which are upwards of 500 houses with gardens, 
About 4 m, distant is Mount Brillant, the king’s 
country residence, and formerly the seat of Count 
Walmsden, who enriched it with a gallery of fine 
pictures. About 1 m. distant is the old palace of 
Herrnhausen, once the favourite residence of 
George I. and George IL: it is heavy and taste- 
less, and appears to be going to decay. ‘I'he 
gardens, which are laid out in the old French 
style, formerly contained a fine collection of rare 
plants; but they were dispersed during the late 
war. Hanover has several establishments for 
education, among which are the Georgianum, 
founded in 1776, for educating 40 sons of the 
nobility free of expense, the lyceum, the normal 
school (the earliest of its kind, founded in 1754), 
several elementary schools, and a girls’ school of 
industry. Among the charitable institutions are 
a large almshouse, an orphan asylum, and several 
hospitals, one of which has been only lately 
erected. There are also a Bible Society, founded 
in 1806, a Society of Natural History, an Hist. 
Society, an Art Union, which annual ly exhibits 
specimens of Hanoverian artists, and a trade 
union. The manufactures are of trifling impor- 
tance, The transit trade with Bremen and the 
interior of Germany is very considerable: there is 
an exchange, a chamber of commerce, and a 
Berghandburg, or market for mining produce. 
Commercial activity, however, prevails more 
settled the Dutch and foreign German merchants 
settled in the town, than amongst the Hano- 
verians. Some of the bankers are considerable 
capitalists, The town is not considered healtby : 
N. and E, winds are jpreralene and much rain 
falls. Longevity is said to be rare, 

The foundation of Hanover, though attributed 
to the eleventh century, is most prol bly of still 
earlier date. In 1303 it is mentioned as having 
some trade in cloth, skins, and salt. Little more 
of it is recorded till 1566, when its inhabitants dis- 
tinguished themselves by their zeal for the Refor- 
mation, It escaped the devastations of the thirty 
years’ war, and even refused admission to the 
Victorious troops of Tilly in 1625. The old royal 
palace was built early in the 17th century, and in 
1641 it became the residence of Duke Christian 
Louis, since which it has always been the capital 
of the electorate and kingdom, and has made great 
advances in size and splendour. The ramparts 
being found useless as a means of defence, were in 
1780 converted into a handsome esplanade, and 
planted with trees, 

HARBOROUGH (MARKET), a market town 
and chapelry of England, par. Gt. Bowden, co, 
Leicester, hund. Gartree, on the N, bank of the 
Welland, which divides it from Northamptonshire 
14m. SE. Leicester, and 81} m. N. London by 
Midland railway. Pop, 2,302 in 1861, The town 
consists of a well-built street, crossed by several 
others of inferior character; and near the middle 
isa handsome town-hall, with shops below, and a 
justice-room above, in which the county magis- 
trates transact their business, The churchisfine and 
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spacious, and its octangular spire is one of the most 
elegant in England, The dissenters have 3 places 
of worship, attached to which, as well as to the 
cluitch, dre Sunday schools, giving instruction 
altogether to about 500 children. Considerable 
trade takes place on_the market-days and at the 
October fairs; which, not less now than in the 
time of Camden, are famous for the show of beasts. 
Silk and shalloon weaving and the manufacture 
of carpets are carried on here, but not extensively. 
Market-Harborough is one of the polling-place: 
for the 8, division of the co., and is the ehief town 
of a poor law union, comprising 41 pars. or town- 
ships. Markets on’ Tuesday; fairs Jan. 6, Feb. 
16, April 29, and July 31, Oct. 19 and 8 following 
days, for cattle, leather, cheese, &e. Other fairs 
ate held on the Tuesdays after March 2, after 
Midlent Sunday, and before Nov. 22 and Dee, 8, 
HARBURG, a town of Germany, kingdom of 
Hanover, landr. and 23 m, NW. Litneburg, on the 
Flbe, at the influx of the Seere, and on the Han- 
over and Brunswick railway, 44 m. 8. Hamburg. 
Pop, 14,109 in 1861, The town has acitadel with 
drawbridges, and a custom-house, gunpowder 
mills, sugar refinery, manufactures vf woollens, 
Hinens, hosiery, and a flourishing transit trade, 
TIARLINGEN, a sea-port town of Holland, 
proy. Friesland, on the Vliestrome, or entrance to 
the Zuyder Zee, opposite the Texel, and at the 
mouth of the canal of Leewarden, 15 m. W. by S. 
that town, at the terminus of the Northern railway 
of Holland. Pop. 9,772 in 1861. The town is 
fortified, and is strong by its position, the sur- 
rounding country being readily laid under water, 
Streets regular, well built, clean, and intersected 
with canals bordered with trees. Chief edifices, 
the Admiralty, a large par. church, and the town- 
hall. thas a good harbour; but the entrance to 
it is blocked up with sand-banks, so as not to a 
mit large vessels, It has manufactures of s 
cloth, salt, hollands, paper, bricks, and lime, with 
building docks, and a brisk trade in corn, butter, 
cheese, flax, bemp, glue, pitch, and tar, It is the 
seat of the naval office for the prov. ; and suffered 
severely from a violent storm in 1825. 
HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, a village and par. 
of England, co, Middlesex, hund. Gore, 10 m. NW. 
by W. London by road, and 114 m. by London 
and North Western railway. Pop. of par. 5,525 
in 1861, Area of par., 9,870 acres, The hill on 
which the village stands rises sing}y out of an ex- 
tensive and fertile vale ; it is considerably depressed 
in the centre, but has two very conspicuous emi- 
nences at the extremes. On the more N, of these 
stands the church, with its tower and lofty steeple, 
a prominent feature throughout Middlesex, and 
some of the adjoining counties, Part of this build- | 
ing is Norman, ticlonging to the 11th centuty;/ 
‘but the main fabric, with the tower, belongs to the 
14th century. Immediately below the church lies 
the village, chiefly consisting of one street running | 
down the slope of the hill, The best houses , 
are occupied cither by assistant-masters, or other 
teachers, who accommodate the scholars attending 
the free school, to which Harrow is wholly in- 
debted for its celebrity. This school was founded, | 
in 1571, by Mr, John Lyon, a wealthy yeoman of | 
the neighbouring lamlet of Preston, and received 
a royal charter, by the terms of which the manage- 
ment of the property and the appointment of the 
master were committed to six trustees as a body 5 
corporate, The schovl-buildings are of brick, and 
have'no claim to particular mention, ‘The head 
master’s house has a Gothie porch, and is a fine 












































old mansion, ‘The primary object of this estab- 
. lishment was the gratnitons instruction of the | 


‘poor children of Llarrow, without limitation of i 
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number; but the founder expressly directs ‘that 
the master may receive, over and above the youth 
helonging to the par., as many foreigners as can be 
weil taught and accommodated, for such stipends 
and wages as he can get, so that he take pains 
with all indifferently, as well of the par. as fo- 
teigners, as well of poor as of rich,’ This liberality 
of the founder, and the judicious choice by the 
trustees of able and Jearned men as its masters, 
have chiefly conduced to its present very high 
reputation asa school for the English aristocracy ; 
but, at thesame time, there can be no doubt that 
the founder’s intentions, as respects the poor of the 
par, itself, have been wholly frustrated. A classi- 
cal education is quite unsuitable to the pop. of a 
yillage, and hence the school has been litcle used 
of late years by the parishioners. A petition of 
the latter to the Court of Chancery, in 1810, for 
the reformation of these abuses, was unsuccessful, 
(See Vesey’s Chancery Reports, xvii. 498.) The 
revenues strictly applicable to the school amount 
to nearly 900/, a year, in the hands of trustees, 
usnally noblemen or gentlemen living in or near 
the pat. The education furnished was exclusively 
classical tili within the last 30 years, when Drs, 
Butler and Longley ventured to introduce a little 
modern history and arithmetic, neither of which, 
however, is considered at all important: beyond 
these trifling attempts at reform no deviation has 
been made from the beaten path of the old gram- 
mar-schools. The routine of grammars, classes, 
and school hours, very much resembles that pur- 
sued at Eton, owing, no doubt, to the appoint- 
ment of several head-masters from that’ school : 
the Eton grammar is used; verse-making super- 
sedes the more useful study of prose composition ; 
learning-by-heart is a favourite employment ; 
and the private-tuition system, the chicf object of 
which seems to be to save the master's labour, and 
fill the tutor’s pocket, prevails at Harrow no less 
than at Eton and Westminster. The masters 
originally were two only, the master and the 
usher or under-master, both of whom were per- 
mitted to take ‘foreigners’ as boarders; but as the 
school increased, further assistance became from 
time to time necessary, and there are now six as- 
sistant masters, paid either by the high or lower 
master, according to the school in which they 
teach; and besides these there is a mathematical 
teacher. All the masters receive boarders; but 
the head-master does not furnish tuition, and 
heuce arises the difference in the terms; for at a 
tutor’s house they amount to 1302, whereas at the 
héad-master’s they are little more than 1002 All, 
however, are compelled to procure tuition, which 
is a part of the system, At least 602. a year must 
he added to complete the necessary annual ex- 
penses of boys educated at this school, ‘fhe go- 
‘nots have given prizes for verses, and the late 
Sie R. Peel established a prize for Latin prose 
composition. The speech-days, on which these 
papers are read orrecited, are the first Wednesdays 
in June and July. The University scholarships 
attached to Harrow-school are four, established hy 
the founder, of 50 guineas each, cither to Oxford 
or Cambridge, and two of the same value, founded. 
by the late Mr. Sayer, to Caius College, Cam- 
bridge—all tenable for four years: they are gained 
by an impartial examination. The number of 
boys attereling the school fluctuates at present 
between 350 and 450. Among the many public 
characters educated in this school may be men- 
tioned Sir Williant Jones, Spencer Percival, Dr. 
Parr, Lord Byron, Marquis of Hastings, and Sir 
Robert Peel, Harrow had formerly ‘a weekly 
market, which is now decayed ; but a pleasure fair 
isstill held on the first Monday in Aug. Bentley 
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Priory, a fine seat belonging to the Marquis of 
Abercorn, is within this par.: it occupies the site 
of a monastery, dissolved at the Reformation. 

HARROWGATE, a town of England, cele- 
brated for its mineral waters, co. York, W. riding, 
wap. Clare, forming with Bilton a chapelry of the 
par. of Knaresborough, 178 m, N. London, 14 m. 
N. Leeds, and 20 m, W. by S. York, on the Mid- 
land railway. Pop. 4,737 in 1861. The town is 
divided into High and Low Harrowgate. High 
Harrowgate is built on au elevated plain, which 
100 years ago was properly described by Smollett 
as ‘a wild common, bare and bleak, without tree 
or shrub, or the least signs of cultivation,” At 
the close of last century, however, Lord Lough- 
borough made large plantations; houses have 
since been built in different directiqns; and the 
situation is now extremely pleasant, commanding 
a most extensive view of the distant country, 
finely varied by towns, villages, fields, and woods. 
The cathedral of York is «listinctly seen at the 
distance of 20 m., and the view W, is terminated 
by the mountains of Craven, and E. by the Hamil- 
ton Hills and Yorkshire wolds. The air is pure 
and bracing, and the climate dry and salubrious, 
Low Harrowgate is situated in a valley, and has 
many handsome stone buildings, erected either for 
hotels or private lodging-houses for visitors, An 
almost continuous series of these houses unites the 
upper and lower parts of the town. The church 
of High Harrowgate is a well-built structure, 
erected in £749 by subscription : that in the lower 
village was builtin 1824, There are besides two 
chapels for Independents, and one for Wesleyan 
Methodists, A bath hospital was erected in 1826, 
which has been subsequently enlarged: i¢ accom- 
modates about 40 patients, who have the benefit 
of the waters free of charge. 

The springs of Harrowgate are both chalybeate 
and sulphureous, ‘The chalybeate springs rise in 
both villages, the sulphur springs only in Low 
Harrowgate, The chalybeate waters are princi- 
pally tonic and alterative, the sulphureous waters 
strongly purgative, The latter are also used ex- 
ternally in rheumatism and scorbutic cases, The 
wells are covered with elegant cupolas, and sur- 
rounded by promenades, for the accommodation of 
those who come to drink the waters, Races are 
held in summer on the high ground to the W., 
where also is a high tower or observatory, from 
the top of which is a very extensive prospect of 
the surrounding country, 

HARTFORD, a town of the U. S., Connecti- 
ent, of which it is joint cap. with Newhaven, co. 
Hartford, on the W. bank of the Connecticut 
river, 50 m. from its mouth, and 32 m. NNE. 
Newhaven}; lat. 41° 46 N,, long. 72° 50’ W. Pop. 
29,150 in 1860, The town is advantageously 
situated, the river being navigable for sloops up 
to this point, It is generally well built, particu- 
larly the main street, and is connected with E, 
Hartford, on the other side of the river, by a 
bridge of six arches, 974 ft, long. It has a hand- 
some state-house, three banks, including a branch 
of the U, S, bank, an arsenal, academy, museum, 
college, nine places of worship, and an asylum for 
deaf and dumb, ‘he last named, the first in- 
stitution of the kind established in America, was 
founded in 1817, and in 1819 was presented with 
a prant of 28,000 acres of land by cqggress ; be- 
sides which it is possessed of other donations and 
sources af revenue, It is open to patients from 
the whole union, at a charge of only 115 dollars a 
year, and many ate, provided for and educated 
gratuitously, It occupies a large and commodious 
Drick building, on an eminence about $m. W. of 
the city ; is surrounded by grounds between seven 
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and eight acres in extent, and ‘has attached to it 
some workshops, in which the male ils are 
taught mechanical trades. A little S. of the town 
is an asylum for the insane, a spacious stone edi- 
fice, with extensive grounds. Washington Episco- 
pal College, established 1826, is another of the 
public institutions at Hartford. It has a presi- 
dent, eight professors, generally from 80 to 100 
students, and a library of 6,200 vols. Hartford is 
the seat of the state assembly for Connecticut, 
alternately with Newhaven. It has manufactures 
of leather, shoes, woollen and cotton goods, sad- 
dlery, brass-work, and carriages; many printing 
houses, a large inland trade, and daily communi- 
cation with New York by steam-boats and stage- 
coaches, A railroad connects Hartford and New- 
haven, 

HARTLAND, a market town and par. of Eng 
land, co. Devon, hund. same name, 44 m. WNW. 
Exeter, and 190 m, W. London. Area of par. 11,030 
acres; pop, of do, 1,916 in 1861. The town is 
situated in a bleak district close to the borders of 
Cornwall, and 2 m. from the Bristol Channel, with 
which it is connected by a steep road that leads 
down to a quay lying under the cliffs, and much 
frequented by fishermen, The church, which 
stands on the cliffs, about a mile from the town, is 
a large building, and serves as a landmark to ma- 
riners. The inhabs. are employed in fishing and 
agriculture ; the herring fishery on the coast is of 
some consequence, and the market is well attended, 
The town became a sea-port by an act made in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and is governed-by a port- 
reeve, Ina fine valley near it is Hartland Abbey, 
formerly a monastery of Black Canons, but now 
converted into a modern mansion. NW, of the 
town is Hartland Point, a very high cliff, forming 
the W. boundary of Bideford Bay; and near it is 
a ridge of rocks, on which the sea breaks very 
heavily. Markets on Sat.; fairs, Easter Wed. 
and Sept. 25, for cattle. 

HARTLEPOOL, a munic. bor., par. and sea-port 
of England, co. Durham, ward Stockton, near the 
mouth of the Tees, 17 m, SE. Durham, 16 m. S. 
by E. Sunderland, and 2503 m. N, London by 
Great Northern railway. Pop. of the bor. of 
Hartlepool 12,245 in 1861, and of West Hartle- 
pool 12,603, The town stands on a peninsula, 
connected with the mainland by a narrow neck 
at the N, end, which at high water assumes a 
crescent shape, stretching S. and SW., formin, 
natural harbour, secure from the E. wind, The 
clitfs towards the sea N. are bold and abrupt, and 
their summits command a magnificent view of the 
sea, and the coasts both of Darham and York- 
shire. The town, which oecupies the SW, portion 
of the peninsula, has latterly been yery much en- 
larged and improved. It has, in fact, increased 
with extraordinary rapidity, for the pop. in 1831 
was only 1,250. This has been partly and princi- 
pally a consequence of the facility afforded by the 
situation of Hartlepool for the formation of a har- 
bour, and pattly of its having been made a termi- 
nus of railways connecting it with Durham and 
the adjacent coal fields. A wet dock, about 20 
acres in extent, has been formed within the har- 
bour, and another wet dock has been constructed 
by a rival company about 4 m, SW. of the old 
deck on the W. side of the bay, In consequence 
of the accommodation thus afforded, Hartlepool 
has become a leading port for the shipment of coal. 
‘The total value of the amounted to 
4,018,5212, in 1859; to 4,365,5862, in 1861; and 
to 1,548,715. in 1863. There belonged to thé 
port, on the 1st of Jan., 1864, six sailing vessels 
under 50, and 130 above 50 tons. To the port of 
West Hartlepool there belonged, besides nine sail- 
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ing vessels under 50,.and 53 above 50 tons, in 
addition to 17 steamers, the latter of a total 
burden of 6,946 tons. Hartlepool was formerly 
fortified, as the old Durham gate and the ruins of 
walls abundantly testify. The church stands on 
a rising ground at the E. end of Southgate, 
and appears to have been built at different periods, 
ALfree school was founded by John Crookes, in 
1742, for the education of 30 poor children. The 
school-house was built in 1790, At no great dis- 
tance from the town are two strougly fortified bat- 
teries, S. of which is a chalybeate spring. Fish- 
ing was formerly the chief occupation of the people, 
who were described as free, honest, industrious, 
and much attached to their town, Hartlepool 
was governed by a mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon council, under two charters, granted by King 
John in 1200, and by Queen Elizabeth in 1593; 
but the power of the corporation was destroyed 
by the Municipal Reform Act in 1834. The local 
act by which the town is regulated is 53 Geo, 
TIT, ¢. 85. Markets on Sat.; fairs, May 14, Aug. 
21, Oct. 9, and Noy, 27. 

Hartlepool is a very old town, and, during the 
13th and 14th centuries, was a place of consider- 
able importance. In the reign of Edward HI. it 
furnished five ships to the royal navy, and was 
the second town of the county pulatine of 
Durham, 

HARWICH, a market town, parl. bor. and 
sea-port of England, co. Essex, hund. Tendring, 
on a point of land at the SE. extremity of the 
estuary of the Stour, 66 m, ENE. London, 94 m, 
SK. Ipswich, on the Great Eastern railway, Pop. 
5,070 in 1861. The bor. includes the parishes of 
St. Nicholas and Dover Court. Area, 2,060 acres, 
There are three principal streets, and several 
smaller; the houses are of brick, and the town is 
well paved, and lighted with gas, The church, a 
large brick structure, with stone buttresses and 
steeple, was erected in 1821, on the site of an 
older building. The grammar-schoo) was founded 
in 1730 for 32 boys. The -principal public build- 
ings are the town-hall, gaol, and custom-house, 
The old gates and fortifications were demolished 
during the civil war, and there are very few 
traces of them, The harbour of Harwich is the 
best on the KE. coast of England; the access to it 
is, however, a good deal encumbered with rocks, 
but ships properly navigated need apprehend no 
danger; there is water to float the largest men-of- 
war, and the harbour is at once capacious, safe, 
and commodious. It is said that 100 ships of 
war, and above 300 colliers, have been anchored 
here at the same moment. The excellence of the 
harbour, and its convenient situation, made Har- 
wich be selected as the station for the old sailing 
packets carrying the mails for Hamburg and Hel- 
voetsluys, The town is defended by a battery 
and by Landguard Fort, on the opposite side of 
the estuary. ‘The entrance to the harbour is in- 
dicated by two lighthouses with fixed lights, and 
is well buoyed, The sea has made great encroach- 
ments on the peninsula on which Harwich is 
built; and the battery, which, when constructed. 
about halfa century ago, had a considerable space 
of ground between it and the sea, is now partially 
undermined, 

On the ist of January, 1864, there belonged to 
the port of Harwich 67 vessels under 50, and 54 
above 40 tons, ‘here were no steamers belonging 
to the port at this date; but steam communication 
between Harwich and Rotterdam has since been 
established by the Great Eastern railway company, 
and greatly contributed to the commercial pro- 
sperity of the town, 

Under the Municipal Reform Act the bor, is go- 
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verned by a mayor, four aldermen, and twelve 
councillors, Harwich returned two mems, to the 
H, of C. in the reign of Edward IIT. ; but the pri- 
vilege was very soon withdrawn and not restored 
till the 12th of James I, The franchise was 
vested in the resident members of the corporation, 
and it was, in fact, a nomination bor., in the pa- 
tronage of the existing government, Under the 
Reform Act it still returns two mems,, and its 
limits continue unaltered. Registered electors, 
356 in 1865. The boundaries of the municipal 
and parl. bor, are co-extensive, and include the 
parish, 

The town is said to be of Roman origin, and in 
the time of the Saxons was used as a fortress, 
‘The earls of Norfolk were the lords of the manor, 
and through their agency its chief mun. and parl. 
privileges were originally obtained. 

HARZ (Silva Hereynia, Tac.), a mountain-chain 
of Germany, on the SW, frontier of Hanover, con- 
nected by low hills with the Thuringer-wald, a 
W. offset from the Feahtelgebrige, the great* 
centre of the German mountain-system, (See 
Gremany.) It extends farther N, than any other 
chain, and immediately at its foot commences the 
great plain which stretches N. to the Baltic and 
from the N, Sea to the Wolga, It is a mass of 
mountain-land rather than a succession of ridges, 
and has no summits so. high as Snowdon in N, 
Wales; its length is about 60 m., and average 
breadth 24 m.: area, 3,150 sq.m, Mansfeld and 
Seesen are considered as the limits of the Harz; 
and it is divided into two sections by the water- 
shed of the Weser and Elbe, which takes a direc- 
tion from SSW. to NNE., and cuts the range at 
the Brocken (3,489 ft.). The higher summits are 
NW. of the Brocken, and this section is, there- 
fore, called the Upper Harz. It contains the chie 
tmaineral wealth of the range, and its forests consist 
of pines and other resinous trees. Its chief sum- 
mits are ‘the Heinrichshéhe, 3,409 ft., and the 
Konigsberg, 3,307 ft. The Lower Harz, which 
lies E. of the Brocken, is much less elevated, and 
its sides, covered with oaks, beeches, and other 
deciduous trees, are remarkable for beautiful 
scenery. The hills flanking its range, and beyond 
its strict limits, are called the Vor-harz. The 
geological composition of the Harz is nitic, 
overlaid by gratiwacké and clayelate, in which the 
mineral wealth is wholly found. Tbe Vor-harz is 
composed of the flétz, or old red-sandstone furma- 
tion, The mineral products of the Harz are con- 
siderable, (See Haxoven, pp. 498-9.) 

HASLEMERE, a bor,, market town, and par. 
of England, par. Chiddingfold, in the SW. angle 
of co. Surrey, hund. Godalming, 40 m, SW. Lon- 
don, and 17 m, N. Chichester, on the London and 
South Western railway, Pop. of par. 952 in 1861. 
The town, only partly paved, etands on the side 
of a steep hill, and consists of a wide main street, 
crossed by two others, at the intersection of which 
is an ancient-looking town-hall. The houses are 
gencrally old and fil built, interspersed here and 
there with handsome residences, The church is 
ancient, with a low square tower: the Indepen- 
dents have a chapel; and there is a good national 
school. This place once possessed rather exten- 
sive manufactures of silk and crape; but these 
have disappeared: but it has still some large 
paper-millg. about 1m. distant. Its importance 
has greatly diminished since the alteration of the 
London and Portsmouth road, which withdrew 
from it the traffic incidental to a great thorough- 
fare. Markets (ill provided and thinly attended) 
on Tuesdays; fairs for cattle, May 13 and Sept. 
26. This small and unimportant town sent two 
mems. to the H. of C. from the 27th of Elizabeth 
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down to the passing of the Reform Act, by which 
it was disfranchised. The electors were the bur- 
gage-holders; but it was, in fact, a mere nomi- 
nation bor. of the Earl of Lonsdale, the chief 
proprietor. 

HASLINGDEN, a market town and chapelry 
of England, par. Whalley, co. Lancaster, hund, 
Blackburn, 160 m. NNW. London, and 7 m, SE, 
Blackburn, on the East Lancashire railway. Pop. 
6,929 in 1861, ‘The town is pleasantly situated on 
the slope and at the foot of a hill, “Most part of 
the houses are of stone; and it has the appearance 
of industry and prosperity, The church is modern, 
with an old tower. The dissenters have several 
places of worship, and in the Sunday schools are 
taugbt about 1,700 children, A free scMool, having 
a scanty endowment for ten children, furnishes 
instruction to about fifty. ‘The increase of the 
town (which in 1831 had doubled itself since 
1801) ig attributable to the introduction of the 
cotton manufacture, which now employs the buik 
of the working classes almost to the exclusion of 
the woollen manufacture, which formerly was the 
staple of the town. Haslingden is the chief town 
of a poor law union, comprising eleven parishes, 
‘The surrounding country abounds in good build- 
ing stone, and slate is quarried about 1 m. S. of 
the town, 

HASSELT, a town of Belgium, prov. Limburg, 
cap, arrond., on the Demer, 143 m. WNW. Maes- 
tricht, on the railway from Maestricht to Antwerp. 
Pop. 10,212 in 1863, The town is well built, and 
was surrounded with walls in 1282, It is the 
residence of the chief courts and civil authorities 
for the Belgian div. of the prov., and has several 
churches and hospitals, a college, prison, nume- 
rous distilleries, a large salt refinery, with other 
manufacturing establishments, and a considerable 
trade in spirits, tobacco, and madder, and two 
weekly markets, 

HASTINGS; a cinque port, parl. bor., and town 
of England, co, Sussex, rape same name, 54 m, 
SSE. London, and 32m. E, Brighton, on the South 
Eastern railway. Pop, of munic. bor, 22,837, and 
of parl, bor. 22,910 in 1861, Hastings is plea- 
santly situated in a vale, surrounded on every 
side, except towards the sea, by hills and cliffs, 
the latter of which abut EF, of the town, close on 
the shore, those on the W. sloping more towards 
the, interior; and it owes chiefly to its mild eli- 
mate, consequent on this sheltered position, its 
high rank among the watcring-places of the S. 
coast, of England, Less than a century ago it 
consisted of two chief streets, lined with ancient- 
looking houses; but within the present century 
many handsome streets and squares have been 
built, for the accommodation of visitors, and the 
appearance of the beach has been much improved 
by the removal of some old tenements which ob- 
structed the sea-view. 
ancient structures; but there are three modern 
churches, among them an edifice in Pelham Cres- 
cent, erected at the expense of the Earl of Chi- 
chester, ‘There are also places of worship for 
Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, and other 
dissenters, There is a handsome town-hall. A 
grammar-school, founded in 1619, is attended by 
upwards of 100 boys; and there is a free school 
for 70 boys and 30 girls, with an endowment for 
apprenticing fem. ‘The chief publig buildings 
are the town-nall and custom-house: there are 
also extensive baths, well-assorted libraries, a 
handsome assembly-room, a theatre, a literary in- 
stitution, and a savings’ bank, Races were esta- 
blished in 1827, ‘The suburhs are very beautiful, 
furnishing delightful drives and walks. Connected 
with Hastings’ in one continuous row of houses, 
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and forming its western suburb, is the village of 
St. Leonard’s, built according to the plans of Mr. 
D. Burton, and comprising a fine church, a large 
market-place, and many handsome houses and 
villas, occupied during the season by people of 
property and fashion. There is a Rom. Catholic 
training college at St. Leonard's; also a nunnery. 
The trade of Hastings seems, from the charters, 
to have been once very extensive; and its port or 
road was anciently protected by a pier destroyed 
by a storm in the reign of Elizabeth, and not re- 
built, Considerable quantities of fish are taken, 
and sent to the London market; a good deal of 
boat-building is also carried on, and lime is exten- 
sively produced in the neighbourhood, The mun. 
gov. of the town, which was vested in a mayor and 
twelve other jurats, and regulated by the gov, 
charter of the’ cinque ports (20 Charles II), and 
by one peculiar to itself (30 Eliz.), is now, under 
the Mun, Reform Act, committed to a mayor, five 
other aldermen, and eighteen councillors, the town 
being divided into three wards. Petty and quarter 
sessions are held here, at the latter of which the 
recorder -presides, Hastings has sent two mems. 
to the H. of C. since the 43rd of Edward IIL, the 
franchise till the Reform Act having been vested 
in ail residept freemen (made so by birth or elec- 
tion) not recerving alms; the number of electors 
being small, it had for many years been a mere 
nomination bor,, in the patronage of, the gov. for 
the time being, The present parl. bor, comprises 
the town and port, the liberty of the Sluice, and a 
detached part of the par. of St, Leonard’s. Reg. 
electors, 1,432 in 1865, 

Hastings is a place of high antiquity, having 
already, in the time of Athelstan, attained such 
importance as to be made the residence of a mint- 
master. On the edge of the W. cliff are the walls 
of an ancient castle, apparently of great strength, 
and the traces of walls indicate the town to have 
been fortified. On a hill EK. are banks and trenches, 
supposed to have been constructed by William 
the Norman during his contest with Harold IL., 
which terminated the Saxon dynasty. Its sub- 
sequent history is closely connected with that of 
the cinque ports, among which it ranked first. 
The cinque ports, or trading towns, which were 
selected from their proximity to France, and early 
superiority in navigation, to assist in protecting 
the realm against invasion, were vested with 
chartered privileges from a very early period, 
The ports are, Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, 
Sandwich, Winchelsea, and Rye. Deal was after- 
wards incorporated, and made subject in some 
particulars to Sandwich, In early times they 
furnished among them all the navy required by 
the state, and even after the formation of a na- 
tional navy, were compelled to assist it with their 
vessels, In return for these services, which have 
long ceased to be rendered, these corporate towns, 
together with twenty-two others subordinate to 
them, enjoyed the privilege of exemption from 
service on county juries and in the militia, and 
the power of criminal and civil jurisdiction, even 
i ital cases, in courts peculiar, held under the 
authority of the lord warden, These exclusive 
privileges were suffered to coutinue, much to the 
Injury of the community at large, and even of the 
towns themselves, till the Parl. and Mun. Reform 
Acts reduced them, with the reservation of the 
sessions-court and the exemption from serving on 
county juries, a the level of other towns, 

ELD, a town and par, of Ei cO. 
Hertford, hund, Broadwater, near tne Leas m. 
NNW. London, and 7 m, E, St. Albans, on the 
Great Northern railway. Pop. of par. 3,871 in 
1861, This place was granted in the 10th cen- 
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tury to the Abbey of Ely; and on the conversion 
of the latter into a bishopric the manot-house 
became a palace of the bishops, whence it has 
been called Bishops Hatfield. Queen Elizabeth, 
who had resided in the bishop's palace for some 
time previously to her accession to the throne, 
and was very much attached to the place, pre- 
vailed on the bishop of Ely to alienate it to the 
crown, in exchange for other property. In the 
sneceeding reign, James I, exchanged the manor 
of Hatfield with his minister, Robert Cecil, earl 
of Salisbury, for the manor and park of Theobalds. 
Its new master erected the present magnificent 
quadrangular mansion, one of the finest specimens 
of the baronial buildings of that age. A few 
years since it was materially injured by fire; but 
it has been restored, with great taste, quite in the 
old style. The town is small, and unimportant; 
it has a handsome church, with an embattled 
tower, 

HAVANNAH, or HAVANA (Span. Habana, 
“the harbour’), a large and flourishing marit, and 
commercial city, the cap. of the isl. of Cuba, and, 
perhaps, next to New York, the greatest em- 
porium in the W. hemisphere. It stands on the 
NW. coast of the island, and on the W, side of 
one of the finest harbours in the world; lat, 23° 





8 15" N, long. 82° 22'45" W, The pop. of the ! 


city and suburbs amounted in 1791 to 44,337, in 
1810 to 96,304, and in 1827 to 94,023, of whom 
46,621 were whites, and 28,562 free mulattoes 
and blacks, the residue being slaves, According 
to a rough enumeration of the year 1861, the pop. 
of the city, including all its suburbs, amounted to 
201,500, 

From its position, which commands both inlets 
to the Gulf of Mexico, its great strength, and 
excellent harbour, the Havannah is, in a political 
point of view, by far the most important marit. 
station in the W, Indies, For a long period it 
engrossed almost the whole foreign trade of 
Cuba; but since the relaxation of the old colonial 
system, various ports (such, for instance, as that 
of Matanzas), that were hardly known 30 years 
ago, have become places of great commercial 
importance, The rapid extension of the com- 
merce of the Havannah is, therefore, entirely to 
be ascribed to the freedom it now enjoys, and to 
the great increase of wealth and pop. in the city, 
and generally throughout the island. The port 
of Havannah is the finest in the W. Indies, and 
one of the best anywhere to be met with, The 
entrance is narrow, but the water is deep, without 
bar or obstruction of any sort, and within, it 
expands into a magnificent bay, capable of ac- 
commodating 1,000 large ships; vessels of the 
greatest draught. of water coniing close to the 
quays, The city lies along the entrance to and 
on the W, side of the bay; the suburb Regla is 
on the opposite side. The Morro and Punta 
castles, the former on the Ki, and the latter on 
the W, side of the entrance of the harbour, are 
strongly fortified, as is the entire city ; the citadel 
is also a fortress of great strength; and fortifica- 
tions have been ereeted on such of the neighbour- 
ing heights as command the city or port. ‘The 
city-proper, which stands upon level round, is 
about 2,100 yds, in length by 1,200 broad, and 
contains but’ a stmull portion of the total pop. 
It is separated on the W. by a ditch and glacis 
from its suburbs of Salud; Guadalupe, Jesas- 
Maria, Cerro, and Horeon, Within the walls, the 
streets are narrow, crooked, aud mostly unpaved ; 
but in the suburbs, particularly Salud, they are 
wider and better laid out, The Havannah was 
formerly very much exposed, in the autumn, to 
the ravages of the yelluw fever, owing partly to 
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the filth of the city, the want of common 

and the contiguity of marshes; but of late years, 
the.cleanliness and police of all parts of the town 
have been very materially improved, and fever is 
much less prevalent and fatal. The houses, 
within the walls, are all of stone; without, they 
are of various materials. The public edifices, such 
as the cathedral, government house, admiralty, 
arsenal, general post-office, and royal tobaceo- 
factory, are less remarkable for beauty than 
solidity of construction, Besides the cathedral, 
which contains the ashes of Columbus, removed 
thither from St. Domingo in 1796, there are 9 
par, churches, 6 others connected with hospitals 
and military orders, 5 chapels or hermitages, 11 
convents, a university, 2 colleges, a botanical 
garden, anatomical museum and lecture-rooms, 
an academy of painting, a school of navigation, 
and above 70 ordinary schools for both sexes, 
‘Lhe charitable institutions consist of the Casa 
Real de Beneficencia, a penitentiary or magdalen 
asylum, a foundling asylum, and 7 hospitals, one 
of which comprises a lunatic asylum, ‘Phe Casa 
Real also has within its walls two other lunatic 
asylums, with about 180 patients, an hospital for 
the aged and infirm, and boys’ and girls’ schools, 
The revenues of this institution, derived from 
landed and household property, donations, sub- 
scriptions, government grants, taxes on the flour 
imported at the Havannah and Matanzas, on 
public biiliard-tables, landing-places, a poll tax, 
and various other sources, amount to from 55,000 
to 60,000 dollars a year, the whole of which sum 
is annually expended on objects of the charity. 
‘There are 8 theatres, an amphitheatre for bull- 
fights, and several handsome public promenades. 
The arsenal and dockyard are at the S. extremity 
of the city. In the latter, ships of the line, 
frigates, and war brigs and schooners have been 
built. The saw-mills there are turned by water 
from an aqueduet, which also supplies the shipping 
in the port. 

At the village of Casa Blanca, on the opposite 
side of the harbour, there are also some wharf 
and shipyards, at which vessels of all classes may 
be laid up, fitted out, or repaired. This village 
is notorious as the resort of the slavers frequenting 
the Havannah, at which port a considerable 
number of the slaves brought into Cuba are 
Janded. (For accounts of the articles of import 
and export at the Havannah, the duties levied 
on a and foreign trading vessels, &c., see 
Cuna, 

The Havannah is an episcopal see, the seat of 
the provincial government, and the residence of 
all the colonial authorities, except the judges of 
the supreme court of justice, which sits at Puerto 
Principe. The principal nations of Europe and 
America have consuls resident at this city. It 
has an extensive manufacture of cigars, for which 
it is widely celebrated; its other manufactures, 
of coarse woollens, straw hats, &c., are compara- 
tively unimportant. This city was founded in 
1411, by Diego Velasquez; it was taken by a 
French pirate in 1563 ; afterwards by the English, 
French, and buecancers ; and again by the English 
in 1762, by whom it was restored to Spain at the 


peace of 1763, 
(called by the Welsh 
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Hulfordd,e part. bor., market town, Tiver-port, 
and co, of itself in S, Wales, locally in the co. 
Pembroke, of which it is the cap. on the Cleddy, 
near where it falls into a ereek stretching from 
the N. side of Milford Haven, 205 m. W. by N. 
London, and 2753 m. by Great Western railway. 
Pop. 7,019 in 1861. The town lies, in a very 
picturesque manner, on the sides and at the bottom 
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of very steep hills: the river Cleddy passes through 
its E, part, terminating in the creek. It is paved 
and lighted with gas; but High Street and 
Market Street, however, notwithstanding the 
improvements in paving, are still dangerously 
steep, The handsomest of the churches is St. 
Mary’s, a cathedral-like structure of pointed archi- 
tecture, surmounted by a large square tower. St. 
Martin's is an extensive and lofty structure, ap- 
parently an appendage to the castle, and has a 
tower aud spire. Outside the town, at the top of 
the hill, is St. Thomas's, said to have been built 
in 1225; and there is a low turreted church at 
Prendergast. There are several chapels for Me- 
thodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and the Society 
of Friends. A charity school, for clothing and 
educating 24 boys and 12 girls, was founded in 
1684; and a free grammar school was established 
in 1614, and endowed with lands for the gratui- 
tous education of the sons of poor burgesses, ‘The 
town-hall is a respectable building, but placed so 
as to obstruct the view of St. Mary’s church. A 
market-house, built by the corporation, was 
opened in 1825. A modern gaol stands on the 
green, near St. Thomas's church, Overhanging 
the town‘is the ruined keep of an old castle; and 
within the precincts of an old priory of Black 
Canons, some ruins of which are yet standing, A 
dockyard and quays have been constructed for 
the convenience of the shipping. Vessels of 100 
fons can come up to the town at spring tides; 
but at neaps, vessels much exceeding 30 tons 
cannot come up. Hard coal, for malting, is ex- 
ported to the 8, coast of England, and to London ; 
shop goods are brought by water; and about 
half'a dozen timber ships unlade here in the year, 
Butter and oats are exported; but the most im- 
portant native commodity is the cattle, a great 
quantity of which is sold for the English market. 

Haverford-west was first chartered in the reign 
of Richard IT, ; but its governing charter, down to 
the passing of the Municipal Reform Act in 1845, 
was that granted in 7 James I. The bor. is now 
governed by a mayor, 3 other aldermen, and 12 
councillors: corporation revenue in 1847, 816. 
Haverford-west has sent 1 mem, to the H. of C. 
since the 17th of Henry VIIL Previously to the 
Reform Act, the right of voting was vested in the 
inhab, of the town and co. paying scot and lot. and 
in the burgesses, who became so by birth, servi- 
tude, or election. The Boundary “Act enlarged 
the limits of the parl. bor., by adding to the old 
bor., or town and co. of Haverford-west, portions 
of the pars. of Prendergast and Ugmaston: the 
towns of Fishguard and Narberth were then also 
made contributory boroughs, Registered electors 
in the three boroughs, 852 in 1865, The assizes 
and quarter and petty sessions are held here, 
Markets, on Tuesday and Saturday; fairs for 
horses and live stock, May 12, June 12, July 18, 
Sept. 28, Oct. 18. This town was anciently the 
cap, of the Flemish possessions in Pembrokeshire. 
Its castle was erected by Gilbert de Clare, first earl 
of Pembroke, in the 14th centary. 

HAVRE (LE) (formerly Havre-de-Grace), a 
fortified town, and the principal commercial port 
on the W, coast of France, dép. Seine Inférieure, 
cap. arrond., on the N. bank of the estuary of the 
Seine, at its mouth in the English Channel, 42 m. 
W. Rouen, arid 109 WNW. Paris, on thg terminus 
of the Paris-Rouen-Havre railway. Pop, 74,336 
in 1861, ‘The town is built on a low alluvial tract 
of ground formerly covered by the sea, and is di- 
vided in two imequal parts by its outer port and 
basins, which stretch into the town aud insulate 
the quarter of St, Francis, A fine main street, 
the Hue de Paris, wide, clean, and lined with good 
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houses and numerous e#hops, completely traverses 
the town S. to N., from the Place de la Bourse, on 
one of the quays, to the Ingouville gates: this is 
the chief seat of commercial activity; the other 
streets present nothing remarkable. ‘There are nine 
quays, which, with the High Street, form the fa- 
yourite promenades. The fortifications, begun by 
Louis XII, continued by many succeeding sove- 
reigns, and perfected by Napoleon, are abqui 3} m. 
in circuit, and consist of bastioned ramparts sur- 
rounded by trenches. The tower of Francis L, a 
heavy round edifice of freestone, built by that 
monarch, nearly 70 ft. in height, and 85 in di- 
ameter, guards the entrance to the harbour on one 
side, and a small battery, mounting six pieces of 
cannon, on the other. ‘The citadel, constructed by 
Richelieu in 1564, comprises the barracks, military 
arsenal, and residence of the governor. Havre has 
few other public buildings worth notice ; the chief 
are—the church of Notre Dame, a singular edifice 
of the 16th century, the marine arsenal, new 
theatre, commenced 1817, exchange, custom- 
house, entrepét-general, royal tobacco-manufactory, 
and a public library with 15,000 vols. It has 
numerous public fountains, and is well supplied 
with water, conveyed by pipes from the vicinity. 

The port, which is the best and most accessible 
on the coast, consists of 3 basins separated from 
each other, and from the outer port, by 4 locks, 
and capable of accommodating about 450 ships. 
A large body of water being retained by a sluice, 
and discharged at ebb tide, clears the entrance of 
the harbour, and prevents accumulations of filth. 
Two lighthouses, 50 feet high, 325 feet apart, and 
exhibiting powerful fixed lights, stand on Cape de 
Ja Hove, a promontory about 2m. NNW. Havre, 
and 390 feet above the level of the sea; and there 
is also a brilliant harbour light at the entrance of 
the port, on the extremity of the western jetty. 
Havre has 2 roadsteads; the great, or outer, is 
about a league from the port, and the little, or inner 
roadstead, about half a league, They are separated 
by the sand bank called ?¥clat, between which 
and the bank called Les Hauts de la Rade, is the 
W. passage to the port, In the great road there 
are from 6 to 7} fathoms water at ebb; and inthe 
little, from 3 to 34. Large ships always lie in the 
former. The rise of the tide is from 21 to 27 fect, 
and by taking advantage of it the largest class of 
merchantmen enter the port. The water in the 
harbour does not begin perceptibly to subside till 
about 3 hours after high water-a peculiarity 
ascribed to the current down the Seine, across the 
entrance to the harbour, being sufficiently power- 
ful to dam up for a while the water in the latter. 
Large ficets, taking advantage of this circumstance, 
are able to leave the port in a single tide, and get 
to sea, even though the wind should be unfavour- 
able. Havre being the sea-port of Paris, most of 
the colonial and other foreign products destined 
for its consumption are imported thither. ‘The 
chief imports are cotton, sugar, coffee, rice, indigo, 
tobacco, hides, dyewoods, spices, drugs, timber, 
iron, tin, dried fish, grain, and flout, The chief 
exports are silk, woollen and cotton stuffs, lace, 
gloves, trinkets, perfumery, Burgundy, Cham- 
pagne, and other wines, brandy, glass, furniture, 
books, and articles de Paris. Havre receives 
seven-tenths of the cotton imported into France, 
more than half the tobacco, and wood for cabinet. 
work, half the potash and indigo, more than two- 
fifths of the rice and dye-woods, and more than a 
third part of the sugar and coffee. As ts. 
cotton, Havre is to France what Liverpool is to 
England. 

Most of the goods imported at Havre are destined 





for the internal consumption of France. The 
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coasting trade has increase very largely of late 
years, as is proved by the great increase of French 
wines, soaps, and other produce imported at Paris 
from Havre, instead of being sent to the cap. by 
land. The coasting vessels in many cases transfer 
their cargoes to large barges, called chalands, which 
are towed by steam as far as Rouen, and by horses 
for the rest of the way to Paris. 

The number of British vessels that arrived in 
the port in 1863 with cargoes, including 212 pas- 
senger steamers from London and Southampton, 
amounted to 1,111, against 1,026 in the year 
1862, Of this number, 437 were laden with coal, 
against 400 similarly laden in 1862. Of vessels 
hearing the French flag, 4,326 (including the 
coasting trade) arrived in’ the port in 1863, 
against 4,941 in the year 1862, Of vessels bear- 
ing the flag of other nations, 254 arrived in 1863, 
against 316 in 1862, 

Havre has manufactures of chemical products, 
furniture for the colonies, earthenware, starch, oil, 
and tobacco, besides good building docks, rope- 
walks, brewerics, &c.; and many females are oc- 
cupied with making lace, 

On a height immediately N. of Havre is its 
well built and pleasant suburb of Ingouville, In 
that village is the Hospice d’Havre, founded by 
Henry U. 1554, and removed to Ingouville in 
1609, at which establishment it is estimated that 
about 120 sick persons, and upwards of 500 aged, 
orphan, or infirm, are annually provided for, 

HAWICK, a bor, of barony, and eminent manu- 
facturing town of Scotland, co, Roxburg, on 
Jevel ground, on the banks of the Teviot, 45m, 
SE. Edinburgh, and 43 in. N. by E, Carlisle, on 
the Edinbargh-Carlisle railway. Pop. 8,£91 in 
1861, A small mountain stream, called the Slit- 
terig, falls into the Teviot, towards the extremity 
of the town, The country round is mountainous 
and pastoral, except the narrow valley through 
which the two rivers flow. The town was origi- 
nally confined to the bank of the Teviot, and to 





the parish of its own name, but its boundaries now | 
extend to the opposite side of the river, in the; 


parish of Wilton, 

Hawick cousists chiefly of a single street, $ m., 
in length, which forms the Jine of the public road ; 
bnt there are several suburban streets, of which 
the largest and the most elegant is the Crescent, 
built on the right bank of the river, The town, 
the houses of which are of stone and slated, has a 
substantial thriving appearance; and the trans- 
parent waters of the Teviot and Slitterig flowing 
over a pebbly bed, with the mountains which so 
closely environ it, give it a high degree of pictu- 
resque beauty, ‘Ihe streets are paved, and lighted 
with gaa, Being a border town, and consequently 
of old exposed to attacks from the English, the 
houses were ancienfly built with stone walls and 
vaulted below, without any door to the street, but 
having an archway, giving access to a court-yard 
behind, from which alone entrance to the house 
was obtained, Of these structures a few speci- 
mens yet remain. ‘There are two bridges over the 
Teviot, and two over the Slitterig, one of the lat- 
ter being supposed to be of Roman origin. The 
only public buildings are the subscription rooms, 
the town-house, the parish church, with a smalj 
square spire, and several dissenting meeting- 
housés. 

Hawick has establishments for the manufacture 
of thongs, gloves, candles, machinery for tanning 
of leather, and other branches; but the woollen 
manufacture is that for which the town is chiefly 
distinguished, a department of industry which 
owes its origin to the command of water-power 
which the Teviot and Slitterig afford, and to the 
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wool-growing district in the middle of which Hawick 
is situated. The manufacture of. was estab- 
lished in 1752; the inkle (a species of tape) manu- 
facture in 1783, and that of cloth in 1787. But 
these have very generally given way to the manu- 
facture of stockings and under-clothing, intro 
duced in 1771. But comparatively trifling progress 
was made in the manufacture till the introduction 
of machinery, which took place about the begin- 
ning of this century, since which the business has 
been steadily advancing. 

Hawick has been a bor. of barony from an early 
date. But its present charter was granted by 
William Douglas, of Drumlanrig, in 1537, and 
confirmed by Queen Mary, in 1545. The feudal 
superiority of the bor. descended to the barons of 
Buccleugh till 1747, when, all hereditary jurisdic- 
tions being abolished by act of parliament, the 
Duke of Buccleugh received 4002, in compensation 
for the regality, From its situation near the 
English border, Hawick was exposed to that con- 
tinual hostility and commotion which for centu- 
ries distinguished that portion of the empire. It 
was burnt down in 1418. It suffered severely in 
1544, when the whole district of Teviotdale was 
laid waste by the English. To prevent its occu- 
pation by the troops of the Earl of Surrey, in 
1570, the inhabitants themselves tore off the thatch 
from the roofs of the houses, and set fire to it on 
the streets, by which, with the exception of the 
Black Tower, the whole town was completely con- 
sumed. The inhabs, of Hawick mustered strong 
in the battle of Flodden, and were there nearly 
extirpated; but the survivors succeeded in res- 
cuing their standard, which is still carefully pre- 
served, 

‘There is an artificial mound of earth situated at 
the W, extremity of the town, called ‘ the Mote,’ 
used, in ancient times, for meetings both judicial 
and deliberative, Branxholm Castle, the ‘ancient 
seat of the Scots of Buccleuch, and celebrated in 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel, is situated within 
2m. of the town, Several eminent persons have 
been born in or connected with Hawick. Gawin 
Douglas, afterwards bishop of Dunkeld, and the 
translator of Virgil’s Aneid, was rector of Hawick 
in 1496; Dr, Thomas Somerville, minister of Jed- 
burgh, and author of a History of Queen Anne, 
and other works, was born in the burgh; the Rev. 
Mr. Young, author of Essays on Government, was 
a dissenting clergyman here; and Mr. Robert 
Wilson, author of the [History of Hawick, a native 
of the burgh, died here in 1837. 

HAYE (LA), a small town of France, dép. 
Indre-et-Loire, cap. cant., on the Creuse, 30 m. 
S. Tours. Pop. 1,620 in 1861. The town is 
worthy of notice as the native place of Descartes, 
born here on the 31st March, 1596. The house in 
which he first saw the light has been carefully 
preserved, and is the subject of an almost religious 
eare and veneration, To distinguish it from other 
small places of the name, in the departments of 
‘Vosges and Eure, this town is often called La 
Haye Descartes. 

HAYTI, or HAITI (Carib. the mountainous 
country), the original and now revived name of 
one of the W. India islands, being, next to Cuba, 
the largest of the Greater Antilles, Columbus 
gave it the name of Hispaniola, and it was fre- 
quently algo called St, Domingo, from the city of 
that name on its SE. coast. The French be- 
stowed on it the deserved epithet of la Reine des 
Antilles, It lies between lat, 17°40" and 19° 58’ 
N., and long. 68° 24’ and 74° 35’ W.; having N. 
the Atlantic, E. the Mona Passage, separating it 
from Porto Rico, from which it is 76 m., distant, 
§. the Caribbean Sea, and W. the Windward Pass- 
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age, which lies between it and Cuba and Jamaica, 
its NW. point being 48 m. E. of the former, and 
its SW. 112 m. E. of the latter. Its shape 
is somewhat triangular, the apex directed 
eastward; but it has several considerable penin- 
sulas and promontories, which render its outline 
very irregular. Greatest length, W. to E., about 
400 m.; its breadth varies from 40 m., near its E. 
extremity, to 155 m., about its centre. The island 
is divided into two states, the first, the republic of 
Hayti, having an area of 558 geographical aq. 
m,, with an estim. pop. of 700,000; and the latter, 
known as San Domingo, and, since 1861, depend 
ency of Spain, with an Area of 810 geogr. sq. m., 
and an estim, pop. of 200,000. 

Physical Geography.—The surface of Hayti is, 
as its name implies, generally mountainous; but 
there are some extensive plains, especially in the 
E, ‘The mountain system is complicated, and it 
is difficult to give a clear idea of it without the 
aid of a map, A great mountain knot, the Cibao, 
occupies the centre of the country, from which two 
parallel chains, running E. and W., extend 
through the island in its entire length, The lof- 
tiest summits of the Cibao are considerably more 
than 6,000 ft, in height. In the SW. is an addi- 
tional mountain chain, which stretches W. to the 
extremity of the long and narrow peninsula ter- 
minating in Cape Tiburon, Between this penin- 
sula and the NW. promontory of the island is the 
spacious bay of Gonaive, including the island of 
the same name, and having at its head Port Reé- 
publicain (or Port-au-Prince), Tortuga is oppo- 
site the NW. promontory. The shores of Hayti 
are in general bold, except on the E., where low 
and swampy lands prevail, ‘They are almost eve: 
where surrounded by small uninhabited islands 
and dangerous reefs, but they have, notwithstand- 
ing, many excellent harbours, especially along 
the N, and W. coasts. The largest plain, called 
by the Spaniards Los Lianos, in the SE., extends 
along the coast for 80 m., with a breadth varying 
from 20 to 25 m, It is said to be well adapted 
to the culture of most. tropical products, but has 
always consisted chietly of wide savannahs, used 
for pasture lands. N, of it, enclosed between two 
mountain ranges, is the more productive plain of 
Vega Reale, little inferior in size to the foregoing, 
In the W. half of the island are the large plains of 
Artibonite and the Cul-de-Sac. ‘The last named, 
K. of Port-au-Prince, is from 30 to 40 m, long, by 
about 9 broad, and was formerly one entire sugar- 
garden, though now almost wholly waste, There 
are several plains of less extent. Haytiis in most 
parts profusely watered; it has numerous rivers, 
the largest being the Yaque, Yuna, Nieve, and 
Artibonite, which disembogue on the N., E., S., 
and W. coasts. These are navigable for a great 
part of their course; they are generally deep, and 
two or three of them are, near their mouths, as 
wide as the Thamea at Vauxhall. Three lakes of 
considerable size exist at no great distance from 
the S, coast of Henriquillo; the largest is about 
50 m, in circuit, and has salt water, while the ad- 
jacent lake of Azney is fresh. 

The climate of the low lands is very unhealth 
to Europeans; and Mackenzie says that ‘the yel- 
low fever would effectually secure the island, in 
case of external attack, if the policy of abandoning 
the coasts and destroying the townsgvere acted 
on.’ (Notes on Haiti, vol. iL) The excessive 
heats of the plains arc, however, tempered by 
fresh sea breezes at night, The temperature, of 
course, decreases with the elevation, and in the 
mountains the cold is often piercing. The year, 
as elsewhere between the tropics, is divided be- 
tween the wet and dry seasons, The change of 
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the seasons is acconmpanied by stormy weather; 
but hurricanes are not so frequent as in most of 
the other Antilles, nor are earthquakes common, 
though in 1770 a convulsion of that kind de- 
stroyed Port-au-Prince. 

Little is known of the 3 @ limestone 
somewhat analogous to that of Cuba, containing 
vestiges of marine shells, is a prevalent formation. 
The soil is almost universally a deep vegetable 
mould, the fertility of which is scarcely equalled. 
The mountains, even to their summits, are, accord- 
ing to Mackenzie, capable of cultivation, ‘The 
greater part of the island iS covered with dense 
forests of mahogany, iron-wood, logwood, cedars, 
and other large and useful trees, or an impenetrable 
underwood. The plantain, potato, vanill la, manioc, 
dc. are indigenous; as is the palmetto, or cabbage- 
tree. The latter is ‘truly the prop of the E. Hay- 
tian, who eats the upper portion of it, builds and 
covers his house with its various parts, and fashions 
his furniture out of its trunk.’ Of several kinds 
of quadrapeds found by the first European settlers, 
the agouti is the only one remaining: Parrots, and 
other birds of brilliant plumage, and waterfowl, are 
very abundant ; the alligator, cayman, iguana, 
turtles, &c. abound in the larger rivers; several 
kinds of serpents are met with; and the crustacea 
and testacea afford a plentiful supply of food to 
the inhabitants of the coasts, Hayti produces 
gold, silver, copper, tin, iron of good quality, and 
rock-salt, The principal copper-mine yields an 
ore containing a considerable admixture of gold, 
and the sands of many of the rivers contain a 
good deal of gold-dust, small quantities of which 
are collected : the working of gold mines has, 
however, entirely ceased. ‘The mines of Cibao, 
which have long been unproductive, are said by 
Robertson to have yielded for many years a re- 
venue of 460,000 pesos (nearly 100,000.) annually ; 
but it deserves to be remarked, that notwithstand— 
ing the excessive destruction of the original in- 
habitants in the working of these and other mines, 
the Spaniards derived so little advantage from 
them, that when Sir Francis Drake made a descent 
on the island in 1558, the inhabitants were so 
wretchedly poor as to be compelled to use pieces 
of leather as a substitute for money, (Edwards, 
i, 110, ed. 1819.) 

History and Resources—The island was dis- 
covered by Columbus, on the 5th of Dec. 1495, 
at which time it is said to have been divided into 
five states. Having taken possession of it in the 
name of Spain, Columbus founded the town of 
La Isabella on the N. coast, and established in it, 
under his brother Diego, the first colony planted 
by Europeans in the new world, The city of St. 
Domingo, which subsequently gave its name to 
the entire island, was founded in 1498, The island 
is believed to have contained, at the epoch of its 
discovery by the Spaniards, above 1,000,000 in- 
habitants of the Carrib tribe of Indians. But in 
consequence of their wholesale butchery by the 
Spaniards, and of the severe drudgery they were 
compelled to undergd in the mines, the natives 
were reduced to about 60,000 in the short space of 
fifteen years, (Robertson’s America, i. 185, ed. 
1777,) The aboriginal inhabitants were soon, it, 
fact, wholly destroyed ; and their place was at 
first very inadequately supplied by Indians forcibly 
carried off from the Bahama islands, and adven- 
turers from Spain and other European countries, 
and in the following century by the importation 
of vast numbers of negroes from Africa,» The 
Spaniards retained possession of the whole island 
till 1665, when the French obtained a footing on 


;its W. coasts, and laid the foundations of that 


colony that afterwards became so flourishing. In 
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1691, Spain ceded to France half the island; and 
in 1776 the possessions of the latter were still 
farther augmented. It was not, however, till 1722, 
when the monopoly of trading companies was put 
an end to, that the French part of the island began 
rapidly to advance in pop. and wealth. From 
1776 to 1789 the colony had attained the acme of 
its prosperity; and its produce and commerce were 
then equal or superior to those of all the other W. 
India islands, Unhappily, however, this prosperity 
was as brief as it was signal; and the ruin that 
has overwhelmed the colony may be said to be 
complete, 

‘To attempt to give any intelligible sketch, how 
slight soever, of the events by which this de- 
struction was brought about, and by which the 
blacks of Hayti have emancipated themselves 
from the dominion of the whites, and founded an 
independent state, would far exceed our limits, 
At the epoch of the French revolution, the negroes 
in the French part of St. Domingo were estimated 
at from 480,000 to 500,000, That a good deal of 
dissatisfaction existed amongst them is certain; 
but there was no disposition to revolt, and the rash 
and injndicious proceedings of the mother country, 
the debates and proceedings of the colonial a3- 
sembly, and the deep-rooted animosities of the 
whites and mulattoes, were the prominent causes 
of the revolution, ‘The proscriptions, rain, bload- 
shed, and atrocities by which it was accompanied 
and brought about, are, perhaps, hardly to be pa- 
ralleled, In 1800, Hayti was proclaimed indeé- 
pendent and its independence was consolidated 

the final expulsion of the French in 1803, 
‘This was effected by Dessalincs, who erected the 
French or W, part of the island into an empire, 
of which he became emperor, with the title of 
James I, His despotism and cruelty having ren- 
dered him universally detested, Dessalines was 
slain in an insurrection in 1806, and Hayti was 
divided among several chieftains, the principal of 
whom were Christophe in the NW, and Petion in 
the SW, In 1811, the former made himself be 
pictlaimed king, under the title of Henry I: 
Petion continued to act as president of a republic 
iill his decease in 1818, when he was suceceded 
by Boyer, ‘he latter, after the suicide of Chris- 
tophe, in 1820, took jiossession of his dominions, 
aud the Spanish portion of the island having, in 
1821, voluntarily placed itself under his govern- 
‘ment, he became master of the whole of Hayti. 

The whole extent of land under cultivation in 
the three provinces was 763,923 carreaux, equal to 
2,289,480 English acres, about two-thirds of which 
wore situated in the mountains, ‘The French, who 
justly considered this their most valuable colony, 
cultivated its territory with the greatest carc, 
Every plantation was laid out with the utmost 
neatness, and so arranged as to bring every portion 
of the soil into use in its proper order of succes- 
sion, Artificial irrigation was effected on a large 
seale, and the remains of the aqueducts in the 
plain of Cayes are really magnificent, The growth 
of suger engaged the largest share of attention; 
the immense fertility of the soil making the ave- 
rage produce about, 2,712 Ibs.'an acre, or nearly 
two-thirds more than the general yield of the land 
in canes in Jamaica, (dwards, p. 133.) The 
coffe plantations were also exceedingly produc- 
tive, and those of cotton, indigo, and cocoa had 
begun to be prolific sources of wealth to indivi- 
duals, and of revenue to the state. Besides these 
stapleg, Jarge quantities of Indian corn, rice, pulse, 
and almostevery description of vegetables required 
for the consumption of the inhabitants were grown. 
The live stock in the French colony consisted of 
about 40,000 horses, 50,000 mules, and 250,000 
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cattle and sheep, The Spaniards never paid much 
attention to the culture of their portion of the 
island. The example of the French, indeed, sti- 
mulated them to grow tobacco, sugar, cocoa, and 
some of the other staple products of the Antilles; 


but their chief source of wealth consisted in the 


herds of cattle they reared on their extensive sa- 
vannahs, With these they supplied their French 
neighbours, whose demands were large; besides 
which, they exported a good many to Jamaica 
and Cuba, Hides were also one of their chief. 
articles of export, and, according to Edwards, 
many cattle were slaughtered for their hides only. 
The occasional cutting of mahogany, cedar, aid 
other kinds of timber, made up nearly all the rest 
of their resources. It is stated that the French 
purchased annually upwards of 25,000 head of 
horned cattle, and about 2,500 males and horses; 
and that the Spaniards also transmitted upwards 
of half a million of dolars in specie, during the 
year, for the purchase of goods, agricultural im- 
plements, and negroes, Large shipments of ma- 
hogany and dye-woods found their way to Spain 
and different parts of Europe, the U. States, and 
Jamaica, and a considerable intereourse was, kept 
up with Porto Rico and the Spanish main. Most 
of the trade of the Spanish colonists was, how- 
ever, illicit, the facilities for smuggling being quite 
as great as the advantages derived from evading 
the heavy duties imposed on commerce. 

The following is an estimate of the average ex- 
ports from the French part of St. Domingo during 
each of the three years ending 1789 :— 





Articles 





Quantities Value in Livres 
Clayed sugar . Ibs.| 58,642,214 | 41,049,549 
Muscovado do. ,, | 86,549,829 | 34,619,931 
Coffee . 6. 4, | 71,663,187 | 71,683,187 
Cotton. . 2 | 669885 | 12)397;716 
Indigo . . hhda| 952,607 | 8,564,463 
Molasses. ,, 23,061 2,767,320 
Rum... 23600 312,000 
Raw Hides . No. 65 52,000 
Tanned ditto ,, 7,300 118,500 







Total Value at Ports of M4,666-= 
Shipping... J | 21,765,399 


One of the first effects of the revolution which 
abolished the slavery of the black: 
mous decrease in the amount of agricultural pro- 
duce, From 1794, the year in which the slaves 
were declared free by the National Convention of 
France, to 1796, the value of the exported produce 
had sunk to 8,606,720 livres, being only about 5 
per cent. of what it had been in 1789; and seven 
years afterwards, the country had become almost 
a desert, not only from the waste of civil war, but 
also from the indolence of the black pop, ‘The 
famous ‘Toussaint Ouverture adopted coercive 
measures to restore agriculture; and it is, we 








j believe, idle to suppose that any other will ever be 
effectual in such a country to impel the negro to. 
Iby an edict issued in 1800, Toussaint 


labour. 
obliged every Haytian not a proprietor of land 
(with a few exceptions) to hire hiniself as an agri- 
cultural labourer to some proprietor, without the 
power subsequently to withdraw himself from his 
service, The labouring classes were thus again 
endered slaves in fact, though not in appearance, 
The use of"the whip was abolished; but, on the 
other hand, the sabre, musket. and bayonet, in the 
hands of a military police, were employed to keep 
the peasantry at work. This object was enforced 
with the most rigid severity; the hours of labour 
were to continue from sunrise to sunset, with a 
few intervals; and both the cultivater and pro- 
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prietor wore visited with heavy pains and penalties; 
the former if he refused to work, and the latter if 
he did not*eblige the former to do so. By such 
means, with a labouring pop.’ not exceeding 
200,000, according to Humboldt, the exports in 
the most productive year during the short sway 
of. Toussaint were raised to the following 


amount :— 

Sugar . 53,400,000 tbs, Cocon . 234,600 ibs, 
Coffee . 34,370,000 ,, Indigo . 37,600 ,, 

Cotton. 4,050,000 ,, Molasses 9,128 hhds. 


This compulsory system was followed both by 
Dessalines, who at one period raised the value of 
the exports to 59,181,800 livres, or to a third part 
what it was in 1789; and by Christophe, an able, 
though a brutal and sanguinary tyrant.’ Petion, 
on the contrary, abandoned the ‘coercive plan; 
and, in consequence, while the NW. part of the 
island had the appearance of industry and culti- 
vation, the SW. displayed little more than oeca- 
sional spots of culture, Boyer, during the first 
few years of his rule, continued the lax system of 
his predecessor, and the total value of the exports 
of the entire island amounted, in 1825, to no more 
than 5,793,758 dollars (4s. 2d. each), The state 
of agriculture at that period was most deplorable : 
every branch requiring systematic industry had 
fallen into decay ; the sugar plantations had be- 
come almost annihilated ; the-plain of Cul-de-Sac, 
formerly an immense sugar-garden, had on it only 
four plantations of any extent; little or no sugar 
was made, the juice being cither used as syrup for 
domestic purposes, or distilled into tafia, the fa- 
vourite liquor of the natives; coffee, in the W. 
part of the island, was grown only around Cayes, 
and in some small patches in the mountains ; and 
in the former locality at least. two thirds of what 
was raised was lost for want of hands to gather 
the produce: all other products were obtained in 
small quantities only ; maize, the only species of 
corn grown, was frequently scarce, and sometimes 
imported from the U. States, In the course of the 
next generation, and under manifold changes of 
government, Hayti made some progress, though 
it never recovered the industrial activity of the 
reign of Toussaint L’Ouverture. President Boyer 
was deposed in 1845, when the state of San 
Domingo separated from Hayti, and formed itself 
into a separate republic, electing General Santana 
president in 1844. The next. change was into that 
of an empire, President Soulouque assuming the 
title of Emperor Faustin I, in 1849, Forced to 
abdicate in 1859, Hayti became once more x re- 
public; while the state of San Domingo gave itself 
up to Spain in 1861. There are not wanting 
efforts to re-unite the whole island to ty colonial 
possessions of Spain, 

Commerce.—'The foreign trade is entirely in the 
hands of European or American merchants, to- 
wards whom, however, the most restrictive policy 
iy adopted. ‘The cousting trade, on the other band, 
wholly belongs to Haytian citizens, The interior 
is aupplied with imported goods by means of 
hucksters (usually females), the agents of the 
forcign merchants, with whom they balance ac- 
counts weekly, Beasts: of burden are commonly 
used for the conveyance of goods, the roads, except 
in the NW,, being generally bad, and carriages 
few. The principal foreign trade is with the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Helland, and 
Germany: besides which there is a considerable 
smuggling trade between Cayes and Cuba, and 
Jamaica, The chief British imports are printed 
cottons, muslins, ginghams, coffee bagging, wool- 
levfs, cutlery, tin, and hardware, carthen and glass 
wares, cordage, army accoutrements, and ammu- 
nition, France supplies wines, liqueurs, silks, 
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shawls, gloves, brandy, porcelain, perfumery, and 
other manufactured goods. The small ‘imports 
from Holland and Germany include linen fabrics, 
bagging, inferior woollens, Rhenish wines, Spa 
and Selzer waters. The U. States supply Inmber, 
provisions, hides, and colonial produce. “The total 
value of the imports into the republic of Hayti 
amounted, in the year 1862, to 38,689,956 francs, 
or 1,547,5987 Very nearly one-half of these im- 
ports—19,204,217 francs in value—came from the 
United States, The total exports, in the same 
year, amounted to 43,396,158 francs, or 1,735,846/. 
‘The exports to the United Kingdom amounted to 
123,067. in 1860; to 137,4712 in 1861; and to 
151,7192. in 1862, 

The government of the republic of Hayti is vested 
in a president, senate, and chamber of represen- 
tatives. The president, who must be 35 years of 
age at the time of his election, holds his office for 
life; is charged with all the executive duties; 
commands the army and navy; makes war, peace, 
and treaties, subject. to the sanction of the senate ; 
appoints all public functionaries; proposes to the 
commons all laws except those connected with 
taxation; and directs the receipt and issue of 
taxes: but in case of malversation, may be. de- 
nounced by the senate, and tried by the High 
Court of Justice. The ministry consists of a 
secretary-general, and a financial and a judicial 
secretary. The senate consists of 36 mems, above 
30 years of age, each chosen by the chamber of 
representatives, from lists furnished by the presi- 
dent. The senate sits 9 years; and its previous 
mems. are re-eligible after a lapse of three years, 
The chamber of representatives consists of 50 
mems, chosen every five years by the electoral 
colleges of the respective communes, Its mems, 
must be 25 years of age, and each receives 
200 dollars a month, besides a dollar a league for 
travelling expenses, ‘The session of the chambers 
is limited to three months annually. 

The High Court of Justice, composed of 15 
judges, has jurisdiction in all charges preferred by 
the legislative bodies Sgainet their own mems,, or 
against the high state functionaries, ‘There is no 
appeal from its decision, but the accused has the 
privilege of rejecting two thirds of his judges. 
There are 8 provincial, civil, and criminal courts— 
at Cape Haytien, Cayes, St. Domingo, Gonaives, 
Jeremie, Jacqmel, Port-au-Prince, and St. Jago, 
composed of a president, 8 judges, and a govern- 
ment commissary, appeal from which lies to a 
court of cassation in the capital. Ordinary legal 
cases are decided by justices of the peace, who 
decide without appeal. The legal code is a modi- 
fication of the old colonial laws of France, 

The Roman Catholic is the established religion ; 
but all other sects are tolerated. The church is 
under the archbishop of St. Domingo, four vicars 
general, and 31 parish priests, “The government 
has appropriated to its own use all the property 
formerly belonging to the church ; the monasteries 
have been suppressed ; the chapter of St. Domingo 
has now only six canons; and the clergy, who 
are said to be in the Jast degree ignorant and 
corrupt, rely for support on voluntary contribu- 
tions and fees, two thirds of which they must pay 
into the treasury. 

The armed force consists of about 28,000 men, 
exclusive of staff officers. There is, besides, the 
national guard, composed, with few exceptions, of 
all the males from 15 to 60 years of age. These 
form a body of perhaps 40,000 men, the superior 
officers of which are chosen by the pfésident or 
emperor, and the inferior ones by the privates, ‘The 
navy, in 1862, consisted of 3 steamers and 8 sailing 
brigs. 
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The public revenue is derived from import and 
export duties, territorial imposts, wharfage dues, 
taxes on demesnes farmed out, the land-tax, 
stamps, patents, registry taxes, sale of demesnes, 
and various other sources. It amounted, in 1862, 
to 291,5867.; while the expenditure, in the same 
year, was 289,9800. 

Hayti is divided iuto 6 departments and 33 
arrondissements, Next to Cape Haytien and Port- 
au-Prince, which have been alternately the cz 
pitals, the chief towns are St. Domingo and Cay 

Si, Domingo, a sea-port, on the SE. coust of the 
island, at the mouth of the Ozama, which forms 
its harbour, lat 18° 28' 40" N., long. 69° 59° 37 
W,, was the first permanent settlement made by 
Europeans in| America, and, though greatly 














diminished in importance, has still above 12,000 
inhabitants, It is surrounded by old ramparts 
fits 


strengthened by bastions and‘ outwork 
interior is regularly laid out; the stree' 
intersect each other at right angles. 
Dut not all paved. ‘The houses are in the Spanish 














style, and many of them are fine substantial 
Imildings, Besides the cathedral, a Gothic edilice, 


finished in 1540, and reported to have formerly 
contained the remains of Columbus, there are 
# other churches, 2 convents, 2 hospitals, some 
large barracks, an arsenal, lighthouse, aud old and 
new national palace. ‘fhe handsome Jesuits’ col- 
Jege has been convertéd into a military storehouse, 














much the air and character of a 
Spanish city, The whites and coloured inhabs, 
far outuumber the blacks, The climate is agree- 
alle, the air being continually cooled by sea 
breezes, ‘The harbour is both eapacious ail secure ; 
it has from 10 to 12 ft, of water; bat, owing to a 
bar atthe mouth of the Ozama, large ships are 
obliged to anchor in the roadstcad outside, exposed 
tothe S, winds. St. Domingo has a considerable 
trade with the interior, but its external commerce 
is now very limited. Cayes, one of the most 
Hourishing towns in the island, is built « 
its SW. shore, lat, 189 11' 10’ 'N,, long. 78° 50" 
W. Its harbour admits ships drawing 18 ft, water; 
those of larger size lie in the roadstead of Cha- 
faudin, half a league W. Several British houses 
are established at this port. 

TLAZEBROUCK, a town of France, dep. du 
Nord, cap. arrond., in a fertile tract, 23m. WNW, 
Lille, ov the Northern of France railway. Pop. 
#,278 in ING1, The greater part of the town is not 
well laid out; but there are several handsome 
public buildings, including the par. church, with 
a lofty and eleyant.spire, the town-hall, finished 
in 1830, a fine specimen of classic style, the sab- 
jnefecture, and Augustine convent now a 
hy a college, primary school, bouse of charity, and 
depat of tobacco, [t has mannfactures of linen 
fabrics, thread, starch, soap, Icather, salt, heer, oil, 
and lime, and a large market for these and other 
kinds of goods. 

HEBRIDES (TITE), of WESTERN ISLES 
OF SCOTLAND (the Hebudes or Ebudes of the 
ancients), a serits of islands and islets lying along 
the W, coast of Scotland, partly and principally 
in the Atlantic Ocean, but partly in the Frith 
of Clyde, between 55° 837’ and Ok? St 
between 4? and 7° 52” W. long. 
(seven) in the Frith of Clyde constitute a county 
(Buteshire), the others belong respectively to the 
counties uf Argyley Inverness, and Ros The 
Hebxides cousist of about. 20) islands, great and 
small, and are usually divided into the Inner aud 
Outer Hebrides; the former embracing all those 
islands which lic nearest to the maintand, includ- 

* ing those in the Frith of Forth; the latter cun- 
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sisting of a long contanuous range of islands, 
stretching NNE. and SSW. from Barra Head, in 
lat. 56° 49’ N., to the Butt of the Lewis, in lat, 58° 
'51'N, ‘The strait which divides the Outer He- 
‘ brides from the Inner, and from the mainland of 
Scotland, is called the Minsh, and is, where 
narrowest, from 15 to 16 m. across. ‘The Quter 
' Hebrides are commonly called the Long Island, 
' and appear, in fact. as if they had originally con- 
' sisted of one lengthened island, divided at a remote 
' gra into its present portions by some convulsion 
:of nature, Lewis and Harris (which are more 
t extensive than all the rest put together), though 
‘considered as separate, form, in faet, only one 
island; and the sounds, or arms of the sea, which 
intervene between the larger islands of the group, 
are so interspersed with islets, that the range Is * 
still nearly continuous, ‘The following table eon- 
| tains a list of the principal islands of which the 
Inner and Outer Hebrides are respectively com- 
posed, with their estimated extent in sq. m.:— 
. 
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Inner Hebrides 
Sue aeey, 
Bute, Arran, and 
the ‘other islands the islets Vater 
constitutingBute- i say, Sanderay, 
shire... ., 165 | Pabbay, Min 
Coll... 1.) 28 | lay, and others! 
Collonsay and Or- | dependent on it.) 312) 
onsay . . . .. 12 | Benbecula, with 
Gigha and Gara +) 6 | its subsidiary is- 
Yona or Icolmkill | 30 | lets... . «| 43 
Tsly. . . . «| 908 | Harris, with do. .| 191 
Jura... 4 «i St | Lewis, with do. || 557 
Lismore . + 10 | North Uist, with 
Lorn islands, or j do. ee . | 118 
Scarba, Tanga. j South Uist, with 
| Luing, Saail, Shu- J do... . | 187 
isdale, Ker- |8t. Kida. . 9 
: + + +) 80 | Add, for several 
+ ee + B01 | "islets, or rocks! 
Raasay . 2. 4: 814! not included in! 
Skye. . . . .' 585 | the foregoing .| 20 | 
(Scaipa, Rova, and | | 
other ’ islets” de- i 
pending ou Raa- {Inner Hebrides .! 1 
nyt kre} . - 20 i- 
Smal islands, or 
Canna, Riun, Eig, : ee areal of 
and Muck. ". ae 
Staffa .. 1. 
{Tyree . 2 1s 
j Ula... ee 
I ‘Total. .! 














Of the total extent of the Hebrides, estimated, 
ats above stated, at about 2,750 sq.m. or 1,760,000 
, 4,000 are lakes.” The island group is 
divided into 30 parishes, of which 5 are in the 
islands in the Frith of Clyde, 17 in the Inner 
liebrides, and 8 in the Outer Hebrides, 

In the census of Scotland for 1861, there is no 
| distinct classification made between the Hebrides, 
spread as they are over several counties, the 
| other islands belonging to the kingdom, The 
total population of all the islands, 18% in number, 
| was found at the census to be 164,245, exclusi 
tof tbe shipping, and 164,994 in 
dwellers on board vessels. ‘ Buteshire, in 1861, 
ihad a population of 16,331, against 11,791 in 
| 180t, and £4,15t in 1861, The total pop. bas 
considerably increased siuce the census of 1831, 
Of the 2U(,islands of which the Hebrides consist, 
more than half are so small, or so sterile, as not 
to be inhabited, In 1861, only 79 were regularly 
inhabited during the whole year; while 8 were 
tenanted daring the summer, and abandoned on 
the approach of winter, The greater portion of 
the people reside within a mile of the sea-shore; 
in fact, except in the islands of Bute and Islay, 
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searcely an inhabited house can be seen 1,000 
yards from the sea-shore, or 300 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

From the thinness of the pop., it is not to be 
expected that schools should be very common, or 
he easily accessible to the inhab. of every district ; 
but each par. has at least one parochial school, 

Gaelic or Celtic is the language spoken through- 
out the whole extent of the Hebrides; and in 
some of the more remote or thinly inhabited 
islands, it is still the only language used or 
known, But both English and Gaelic are now 
taught in almost every one of the schools, and 
the former is becoming common, and, in some 
instances, has almost superseded the use of the 
Gaelic, A few families, chiefly farmers from the 
Jowlands of Scotland, have, of late Years, settled 
in different parts of the Tlebrides; and this, com~- 
Lined with the increased. facilities of communi- 
cation with the low country and with England 
which steam navigation alfords, has had’ the 
effect of diffusing a more general knowledge of 
the English tongue than would otherwise have 
heen the ease. “In the more populous portions 
nf the Hebrides, there are few persons, if any, 
under 30 years of age, who do not understand 
Xnglish, though, with slight exceptions, Gaelic 
continues the language of common conversation, 
Gaelic was not, till nbout the beginning of last 
century, a written language: but the Bible, and 
a great varicty of religious as well as miscel- 
laneous hooks, have since beon translated into it; 
and Gaelic grammars and dictionaries haye also 
been published. ‘These things have been done, 
not with vhe view of perpetuating the knowledge 
of a rude language, but of diffusing information 
among the inhabitants, 

‘The 80 parishes of which the Hebrides consist 
have each a parish church, and a resident clergy- 
man, ‘There are besides, 14 quoad sacra chapels 
belonging to the established church, 6 chapels 
Lelonging to the R, Catholics, 3. to Presbyterian 
dissenters, 2 to the Episcopalians, and 1 to Inde- 
pendents ; the total number of places of worship 
heing 56. In some of the islands, particularly 
Barra, Eig, and §. Uist, Catholicism abounds, to 
the entire exclusion of ‘almost every other creed, 
‘The Catholic priests do not contine their labours 
to the islands in which they have their head 
quarters, but periodically vi 








Visit all those in thein 
neighbourhood where a’ single member of their 
church is to be found. Missionaries, belonging 
both to the established church and to the dissen- 
ters, are common throughout the Lebrides, 
Though a poor law has existed in Seotland 
since 1679, it is practically unknown in the 
Hebrides, Limited as are ‘the means of the 
inhabs,, the poor are supported exclusively by 
the collections made at. the church doors on 
Sunday, by other voluntary contributions, and 
by sessional fundy; a legal “assessment for their 
hebool haying never been adopted. It appears, 
from official returns, that the poor Teceiving 
relief are only as £ to 41 of the inhab.; that 
the average annual amount Siven to each indi- 
vidual is Its, 4d.; and that the cost averages 
rather less than 24¢, to each head of pop. This 
insignificant degree of assistance is scarcely appre- 
‘able, and shows how extremely destitute the 
people are, and how low their estimatg of physical 
comfort, 
The climate of the Hebrides is more humid, 
variable, aud inhospitable, than that of any other 
part of the British dominions, “The temperature 
of the atmosphere is variable, the climate very 
rainy, and the air exttemely moist; insomuch 
that when a person walks by the sea-side, in a 
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hazy atmosphere and under a cloudy sky, the 
saline particles rests like dew on the pile of his 
goat. The dampness of the air is such, that 
am rooms wherein fires are not constantly kept, 
the walls emit a hoary down of a brinish taste, 
resembling pounded saltpetre, when brushed off. 
The elimate is an euemy to polished iron and to 
books, Frequent and heavy rains fall at alt 
Seasons, especially after the Lammas term, 
whereby the hopes of the husbandman are often 
blasted, and the fruit of his toil and industry 
in a great measure lost.” (New Stat. Account of 
Scotland, No. 12, p, 118) In the Outer Hebrides 
winter lasts for six months, from the end of Oct. 
tothe end of March; spring, summer, and autumn 
cveupy the other half of the year. ‘During the 
spring, KE. winds prevail, at first interrupted by 
blasts and gales from other quarters, i 
by rain or sleet, but ultimately 
steady, and accompanied with a comparative dry- 
hess of the atmosphere, occasioning the drifting 
of the sands to a great extent, Summer is some- 
times fine, but as frequently wet and boisterous, 
with S, and W. winds, ‘Frequently the wer 
Weather continues, with intervals, until Se 
from which period to the middle of Oct. there is 
generally a continuance of dry weather, After 
this Wy gales commence, becoming more bois- 
terous as the season advances, Dreadful tempests 
sometimes happen through the winter, which 
often unrcof the huts of the natives, destroy their 
boats, and cover the shores with immense heay 
of sea-weeds, shells, and drift. timber.’ (Macgil- 
livray’s Ace, of the Outer Hebrides ; Edinburgh 
Quarterly Journ, of Agric, No. 11, p. 274.) These 
remarks are applicable, with very slight modifi- 
cations, to the whole range of the Hebrides, the 
islands in the Frith of Clyde excepted; in which 
latter, the climate, though damp and variable, is 
comparatively genial and mild, 

In addition to the unfavourable climate, the 
Hebrides are remarkable for their rageed and 
sterile soil, more than six sevenths of their super- 
ficial extent consisting of irreclaimable moun: tains, 
morasses, &c.; while the extent of arable and 
meadow land under grass, hay, corn, and potatoes, 
is little more than a ninth part. Assuming the 
whole oxtent of the islands to be equal to 1,592,000 
Scotch acres, or about 2,000,000 English (an esti- 
mate somewhat different, from that given in this 
article), Mr. M‘Donald, in his Agricultural Survey 











of the Hebrides, supposes it may be distributed as 
follows :-— 
Mountains, morasses, and undrained lakes, 
scarcely yielding any specified rent to the Acres 
Proprietors ee ee 600,000 
‘Hill puscure, appropriated to particular farms, 
‘and sometimes enclosed, or at least limited 
by acknowledged marches, as lakes, rivulets, 
nd paying rent "700,000 
Arabic and meadow land, under grass, hay, 
corn, and potatoes 7, + 180,000 
Kelp shores, dry at ebb-tido, regulatly divided 
mong the tenautry, and prodneing 5,000 
tons of kelp, besides manure, annually |. 30,000 
Ground ocenpied by villages, farti-houses, 
gardens, gentlemen’s parke, &e. . . , 20,000 
Ground occupied by peat-mosees annually; and 
by roads. ferry-honses, and boats.” . 29,600 
Barren sands, tossed bout by the winds, and 
Dernicious to their vicinity... 95,000 
Ground occupied as glebes, or, in lien of glebes. 
by established clergymen, manses, churches, 
and churchyaris se ea 8,000 
Ground occupied by schoohmasters. => |" 2000 
Ground under natural woods, coppices, and * 
new plantations, chiefly in Bute, Islay; Mull, 
andSkye 7. fw 500 
Total... .. 1,592,000 
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But while the arable'and meadow land is so | instrument, ike a large club, shod with iron at the 
imited, it is, at the same time, light, sandy. and | point, and a pin at the ankle for the labourers 
poor, with Some exceptions, in Islay and a few ‘foot. This antediluyian implement will soon be 
other islands, and unsusceptible of much im-. superseded by the spade, which has now come 
provement. The ordinary produce is black oats,‘ into almost general use. But the plough is never 
barley or bigg, and potatoes, M‘Donald dis- | seen, except in cases of large farms. The com- 
tributes the arable land as follows s— ‘mon mode of turning the ground is by what is 

! called teeming, forming a kind of Jazy beds, such 
Acre as'are made in Ireland for the planting of pota- 
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Rute, 8,000; Arran, 10,400= . . , ‘18,500 toes, At this work two persons are employed, one 
gna ne a i a ‘tar on each side the ridge, which ix seldom in a 
dun’ lll LLL Roop i straight dine. collecting the earth : and the earth, 
Tollonsay and Oronsay |] - argv | burrowed in this way, makes a proper bed for the 
Kerrera, 1.000; and the other Lorn Islands, fseed, ‘The ground being prepared, the seed is 

BOG as ey te ee ae eS 4,008! sprinkled from the hand in small quantities: the 
Mull and Dependent Islets 5 5. 18,009 blots of ground being so small, narrow, and 
Tlemore we tt 008° crooked, should the seed be cast as in latge long 
Goll and Tyree ont isis | ane Hfields, much of it would be lost, After sowing th 
Skye and Dependent {Islets . =... 30,000 | Is, ch of it wow lost, sowing the 
Small Islands, or Cann, Ruin, Hig. und seed. a harrow, with a heather brash at the tail of 

Muck . 6 1 ee et 3.500 | ic, is usec, which men and women drag after 


,000 | shemn, by means of 1 rope across their breasts and 
shoulders, The women are miserable slaves : they 
' as ela ido the work of brutes, carry the manure in creels 
dslete B af tig Bound of Harris. dam) on their backs from the byre to the field, and use 
S.Kida,  . sk 300; their fingers asa five-pronged gripe. to fill them. 
Ihe harvest, when the erop is ripe, no sickle is 
Toul 6 6 ee LRH | used for the barley among the small tenants. The 
Not only are the soil and climate unpropitions, | stalk as plucked: the ground is left bare ; and con- 
hut the tenure on which lands are held is, with | Sequentty the soil is injured. When the sheaves 
some exceptions, as objectionable as possible. A | are dry, and conveyed to the barn-yard, the sickle 
very great majority of the farmers are tenants at ; is then used to cut off the heads or ents. After 
will or from year fo year; in other words, having | this operation, all the heads are formed into a 
no Tease, they are liable to be timed out at the | little stack covered with the roots of the sheaf, 
end of any year, This wretched system prevails ‘ Which had been cut off.’ (New Stat: Acc., § Lewis, 
almost universally in the Outer Tebrides, In| PP. 181-133.) . 
the islands in the Frith of Clyde, it was laid aside | Pennant’s account of the inhabs, of Islay. though 
in 1815, aud superseded by leases: but in the) 2¢ longer applicable to them, [slay having been 
remaining finer Hebrides ‘it’ still holds about ‘most materially improved in the interval, is still 
three fourths of the land ander its forrers, and | Sttictly applicable to those of most of the other 
nine tenths of the farmers, Besides, where leases | islands. “A set of people worn down by poverty, 
are given, they generally range from 5 to 7 years, | their habitations scenes of misery, made of Joos 
seldom extending to 9 or 12. Wherever this ! Stones, without chimnies, without doors, excepting 
system extends, there is of necessity a total | the faggot: opposed to the wind at one or other of 
apathy to agricultural improvement. ‘the apertures, permitting the smoke to escape 
Hence, with the exception of the islands in the | through the other, in order to prevent the pains of 
Firth of Clyde, and of Islay, Colonsay, and some | Stffocation, ‘The furniture perfectly corresponds : 
portions of Skye and Mull, in all whieh targe | & pet-hook hangs from the middle of the roof, with 
farms and other improvements have been more.or | & pot pendant over a gratcless fire, filled with fare 
less introduged, agriculture is in as backward a/ that may rather be ealled a permission to exist. 
stute as cin be imagined. Geuerally there ig no- | ¢han a stpport of vigorous life: the inmates, as 
thing like a roration of crops, ‘The grains usually ; may be expected, lean, withered, dusky, and 
cultivated are hear or bigg, and the old Seatch | Smoke-dried,’ (Tour in Scotland, ii, 263.)" 
wey oat. In the ontfield, which means that por-! ‘Those who compare this striking paragraph with 
tion of a farm nearest the hills, and farthest from | the description given in the Now Statistical Ac- 
the farm-house and offices, one miserable crop fol- | Cownt of Scotland of the houses in the Lewis and 
lows another, till the ground be thoroughly ex-| ether islauds, will find that it is, if any thing, 
hausted. It is then allowed to rest, yielding for | really too favourable, ‘There the dwellings of the 
several years nathing but weeds; and as soon as | People are, speaking generally, wretched huts, that 
these hein to disappear, by the setum of grass | Mord shelter not only to the cotters and their 
and heath, it is again broken up, to undergo the ; *milies, but also to their cattle and pigs :— 
nne exhausting pre In the cultivation of the 4 *—-—--- Ignemgue, laremqne, . 
infield, the system pursued is nearly as injudicious, | ‘Et pecus, et dominos communi clauderet umbra, 
» regular rotation is followed; but the general | These huts. whi 
rule ist, potatoes and peas; | without. windows or chimmies, are indeseribably 
ith manure; 5, pease; 6, oats thy, and are, in fact, inferior even to the wig- 
7, two vears of pasinre choked with weeds, un- | wams of the Indians, The dung and 
aided by sown grasses, and therefore deficient. | other filth collected in and round the hut, is only 
ned quanti In a few places removed once a year, when it is carried to the 
r ised; and without a’ potato or hark eld and where also it is not 
Very extensive system of drainage. no material | onnsnal toestrip the thatch off the hut, and to 
alteration can be'made for the better, In places | apply it to the same purpose. (New Statistical Ac- 
not drained or levelled, the implements of he count, art. ‘Ross and Cromarty,’ pp. 129, 147, &e.} 
Dandryare of the same rude and barbarous deserip- | It is right. however, to state, that these mixe- 
tiun that they’ were nearly a century ago. In the | rable buts have nearly disappeared from the estates 
Outer Hebrides, ‘smail tenants and eotters gene-{ of Mr. Campbell of Islay, of Lord Macdonald in 
rally till the ground with the Chinese plongh, of {the Isle of Skye, of the Duke of Hamilton in 
one’ stilt or handle, and the easschrom, a clumsy | Arran, &e.; and the probability is, that ther 
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would in no very long period wholly disappear, 
were it not for the embarrassed circumstances of. 
many of the landlords, and their inability to un- 
dertake any improvement that requires any con- 
siderable outlay, 


The dress of the people corresponds with their} 
The Ailt and trews, the charac- | 


food and houses, 
teristic Highland dress, are rapidly disappearing, 
aud are no longer to be found in Skye and some 
other islands, Home-made woollen stuffs, checked 
or blue, are the universal dress both of men and 
women, Cotton and linen shirts are not gene- 
rally in use, except on Sundays; but the dress, as 
well as the manners of, the more civilised parts of 
the empire, is beginning to make its way into 
these séquestered recesses, Wherever a steamer is 
seen, Manchester or Glasgow cottons will be found 
not Tong after. 

‘The manufacture of kelp and the fishery, once 
the principal employments in the Flebrides, have 
declined very much of late years, Kelp is formed 
by burning sea-weed, previously dried in the sun; 
the alkaline substance thus formed being used in 
the manufacture of glass, soap, and alum. The 
annual produce of kelp, towards the close of the 
jute war has been estimated at about 6,000 tous, 
Its price was sometimes us high as 201 a ton; but 
its average price, during the 28 years ending with 
1822, was 1029s, 7d, (Eneye, Brit. art, Scotland.) 
And such was the intluence of the manufacture, 
that the kelp stores of the island of N. Uist let 
at one time for 7,000, a year! But the founda- 
tions on which this manufacture rested were alto- 
gether unsound, ‘The repeal of the exorbitant 
duties laid on barilla and salt, especially the latter, 
virtually annihilated the manufacture of kelp, 
Its price, instead of averaging upwards of 102, per 
ton, has been so low as LZ. 10s., but ranges ge- 
nerally between 82, and 44 The manufacture is 
still carried on in some of the islands, though in 
some instances at a considerable loss, instead of a 

rotit, (Fullarton and Baird,— App. table iv.) 
The loss to the Hebrides, however, he been only 
apparent. ‘The manufacture withdrew the atten- 
tion of the islanders from what would have been 
more protitable pursuits. Being engaged during 
summer and harvest at the kelp shores, their 
crofts and crops were both neglected; and the sea- 
weed, which, had it been laid on the land, would 
have been the best possible manure, was carefully 
collected and carried off, Although, therefore, 
the ruin of the kelp trade was injurious to several 
proprietors, and was extensively felt at the time, 
it was productive of no real injury to the islands; 
but, on the coutrary, will, in the end, conduce 
materially to their advantage, 

‘The rearing of black cattle and sheep is the 
most extensive and profitable business in the 
Hebrides, The introduction of large farms into 
some of the islands has given a powerful stimulus 
to grazing, and black cattle are, in fact, the staple 
product of the Western Islands. ‘The Kyloea, or 
West Highlanders, are the general breed, of which 
the best. specimens are to be found in Skye; they 
are hardy, easily fed, not injured by travel, and, 
when fattened, their beef is tinely grained, and is, 
perhaps, superior to any brought to table. ‘The 
stock is estimated ut not less than £20,000 head, 
exclusive of the islands iv the Clydg of which 
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| faced, or muuntain breed of sheep, and Cheviots 
have been latterly introduced with stecess: the 
jformer to the greatest extent. The Hebridean 
| horses are small and hardy: but they are not so 
' handsome as those of the Shetland Isles, They 
are, however, extensively exported. 

Tn the Outer Hebrides there are no trees; and, 
except ina very few spots, none can be raised. 
Turf or peat is the common fuel in ali the islands: 
in some islands, as ‘Tyree, Iona, and Canna, moss 
being deficient, the greater part (in Tyree, the 
whole) of the fuel has to be imported, chiefly 
from Mull, a third part of the industry of the 
inhabs, being required to supply themselves with 
this indispensable article, Liusestone is found in 
several of the islands, particutarly Islay, whence 
it is exported in considerable quantities, Lead 
mines have also been long wrought in Islay, but 
not with any spirit, Marble is found in ‘fyrce 
and other places, and slate in Easdate and the ad- 
jacent islands: both are pretty largely exported. 

Manofactures, in the usual meaning of the 
word, are entirely unknown in the Hebrides, ex- 
cept a few cotton mills at Rothesay, and some 
distilleries in Islay, The people ‘manufacture 
their own clothing fron: wool and flax of their 
own raising; and each bead of a family makes 
the greater part of the utensils, implements, and 
futniture they require. Boat-building is carried 
on to a small extent at Tobermory, Stornoway. 
and several other places, With the exception of 
one or two common trades, such as those of it 
tailor, shoemaker, and joiner, the division of em- 
ployments is nearly unknoyn: every person car- 
rying on different kinds of business at different 
seasons of the year, and even at different hours of 
the day. In some of the smaller islands there 
are no day-labourers, the small farmer and his 
family doing all kinds of work. 

‘The introduction of steam navigation has con- 
tributed largely to the improvement of the He- 
brides, particularly the islands in the Clyde, with 
which there is a lar steam communication 
every day, and the Inner Hebrides generally : 
but ‘the Outer range is scarcely ever visited by 
steamers, Not only are the former resorted to by 
numbers of strangers, from whose superior intel- 
ligence the inbabitants derive much advantage, 
but the steam-boats create a taste, and open a 
market, for various articles for which there wax 
previously no demand, and afford a ready means 
of conveying articles of native produce to Glas- 
| gow, Greenock, and other places. Thexe facilities 
of intercourse and exchange are continually ex- 
‘tended, and haye a most beneticial effect on the 
character and circumstances of th habitants, 

‘The liebrides have few remains of antiquities, 
excepting those of the eathedral and other reli- 
1 of Iona, a small but famous island 
41m. long by 1 m. broad), situated 9m, SE, Stafle, 
.and lm, from the SW. point of Mull, These 
ecclesiastical ruins are most interesting, St. 
; Columba, who introduced Christianity here from 
| Treland in 565, and whose successors, and those 
| who adopted his creed, are kuown under the name 

of Culdees, is said to have built the cathedral ; 
but it is abundantly evideut that it was erected at 
a considerably later period, Of the buildings, 
some beluny to the Roman, some to the Gothic, 
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about a fifth part are annually exported lean to| and others to the Norman style, The successors 
the mainland for fattening. When sold’ lean, , of Columba were expelled from the island by the 
their weight ranges from 13 stones to 80; but} Danes in 807; but two orders of monks, the Be- 
when fattened, it often rises to 50; but the average | nedictines and the Augustines (nuns), Loox pos~ 
is from 24 to 36. The native breed of sheep is| session of the place im the [2th centary, and 
small, waghing only from 15 to 20 Jbs,; weight | flourished there till the general abolition of monas- 
of Heece ichtis af various colours, even in the | teries at the Reformation, when the island be- 
same fleece), from 4 to 1 ib, Both the blatk-! came the property of the family of Argyle, two 
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which it still belongs, The remains of these 
Various establishments, which still cover several 
acres of ground, consist of the cathedral, St. 
Oran’s chapel, the chapel of the nunnery, five 
smaller chapels, and other dependent buildings. 
The cathedral is cruciform, with a tower 70 ft. 
high: the length from E. to W. is 160 ft. the 
breadth 24 ft.; the length of the transept 70 ft. 
Within the precincts of the cathedral are two 
crosses, the one called St. Martin's, the other St. 
John’s, A large space around these buildings was 
used as a cemetery, in which were interred the re- 
mains not only of their religious inmates, and of 
several Tlighland chieftains and familics of dis- 
tinction, but {it is eaid, though the statement is 
probably much exaggerated) of 48 Scottish and 
16 Norwegian kings, and 1 French and 4 Irish 
sovereigns, Of 360 native crosses erected on the 
island, only 4 remain. (Keith's Cat. of Scut, 
Bishops, ed. 1824, pp. 414, 458; Pennant’s Scot- 
Tand, ii, 285.) ‘There were five other monasteries 
in the Hebrides, viz., in Oronsay, Collonsay, 
Crusay, Lewis, and Harris; but of their history 
nothing is known, and few remains can be traced 
of their existence, (Keith, pp. 385 

Lona was visited by Dr. Johnson in lis tour to 
the Western Islands, He has described his sen- 
sations on visiting it in the following passare : 
‘We were now treading that ilustrious iskand 
which was once the luminary of the Caledonian 
tegions, whence savage clans and roving bar- 
barians derived the benefit of knowledge, and the 
Dlessings of religion, To abstract the mind from 
all local knowledge wauid be impossible if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were pos- 
sible, Whatever withdraws us from the power 
of our senses; whatever makes the past, the dis- 
tant, or the future, predominate over the present, 
advances us in the dignity of thinking beings, 
Far from me, and from my friends, be such frigid 
philosophy as may conduct us indifferent or ui- 
moved over any ground which has been dignified 
by wisdom, bravery, or virtue, That man is 
little to be envied whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plains of Marathon, or whose 
iety, would not grow warmer among the ruins of 

th, 

















Of the early history of the Hebrides nothing 
certain is known. They recognised for a dength- 
ened period the sgvervignty of the Norwegian 
kings, but were, in 1264, annexed to the crown of 
Scotland. Owing, howeyer, to their remote and 
inaccessible situation, their chieftains were for 
centuries afterwards lawless and turbulent, and 
assumed and exercised almost regal authority. 
Ingeed, it was not till the abolition of hereditary 
jurisdictions, in 1748, that a final blow was given 
to the influence of the independent chicftains of 
the Western Islands. The Hebmdeans, in 1715 
and 1745, were almost to a man in favour of the 
exiled family of Stuart, Charles landed on the 
amall island of Grisea, to the S. of §. Uist; and 
after the battle of Culloden, he took refuge, first 
in the Outer Hebrides, and afterwards in Skye, 
previously to his escape to France. 

HECLA, or HEKLA (MOUNT), a famous 
volcano of Iecland, near the SW. coast of the 
island, Its height was estimated by Sir G, 
Mackenzie at about 4,000 ft., or probably less: 
but, according to later authorities, it has an actual 
clevation of 5,210 ft, ‘On approaching,’ says 
Sir G, Mackenzie, ‘Hecla from the W., it does 
not appear remarkable; and has nothing to distin- 
guish it among the surrounding mountains, some 
of which are much higher, and more picturesque. 
It has 3 distinct. summits, but they are not much 
elevated above the body oecthe momatain,’ The 
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crater, of which the highest (or N.) peak forms 9 
part, does not much exceed 100 ft. in depth, The 
bottom is filled by a large mass of snow, in which 
various caverns have been formed by its partial 
melting. The middle and lower peaks form the 
sides of similar hollows, and on the ascent are 
numerous other craters, whence flame and other 
matter have at different times been ejected. 
Hecla, like the Snifeli Jokul, near the W. ex- 
tremity of the island, terminates in a long group 
of comparatively low ills. These, and others 
surrounding, are almost wholly composed of tofa, 
closely resembling that of Italy and Sicily; bat 
the mountain itself consists chietly of columnar 
basalt and lava, which latter fonus a meged and 
vitrified wall around its base. Ail the upper part 
of the mountain is covered with a layer of loose 
voleanic matter, slag-sand, and ashes, which in- 
creases greatly in depth towards the summit. In 
this part, indced, few traces of any other sub- 
stances are to be seen, Mackenzie says, ‘We 
could not distinguish more than four streams of 
lava, three of which have descended on the S., 
and one on the N, side; but there may be some 
streams on the E, side, which we did not see.’ 
(Travels, p. 249.) ‘The view from the summit is 
one extended scene of frightful desolation. To- 
wards the N. the country is low, except. where a 
;jokul here and there towers into the regions of 
[perpetual snow. Several large lakes appear in 
different places, and among them the Fiske Vatn 
is the most conspicuous, In this direction the 
rospect reaches nearly two-thirds across the 
island. The Blefell and the Lange Jokuls stretch 
themselves in the distance to a great extent, pre- 
senting the appearance of enormous masses cf 
snowy heaped up on the plains. The Skaptar Jo- 
kul, whence the great eruption in 1783 broke 
forth, bounds the view towards the NE.: this is a 
large, extensive, and lofty mountain, and appears 
covered with snow to its very base. The Trfoa, 
‘Tinfialla, and Eyafialla Jokuls limit the view to the 
E. To the S. is an exterisive plain covered with 
lava, rugged with sharp stones and other volcanic 
substances, imbedded in the soil, and bounded by 
the sea, 

‘There is, perhaps, no country where volcanic 
eruptions have been spread over so large a con- 
tinuous surface as in Iceland, no part of the island 
being wholly free from the marks of their agency. 
But the distribution of the. voleanic energy over 
so wide @ space is doubtless the reason that the 
eruptions of Hecla arc far behind those of Etna 
and Vesuvius, both in frequency and magnitude, 
Sinee 1004, only 22 ecuptions from Hecla have 
been recorded, but some of these lasted for a con- 
siderable length of time; 8 or 9 eruptions have 
also taken place within the same period from the 
Kattlagiau, Kyafialla, and Skaptar Jokuls in the 
imavediate vicinity of Hec’a; and it is a curious 
fact, that out of 42 eruptions mentioned by native 
authors as having occurred in different parts of 
Iceland since ‘the year 900, 5 were simultancous, 
or nearly so, with eruptions of Vesuvius, 4 with 
those of Etna, and 1 (in 1766) with eruptions of 
both Etna and Vesuvius. (Sir G. Mackenzie's 
Travels in Iceland, pp. 236-254; Henderson's 
Eneye. des Gens du Monde; Lyell’s Principles of 


Geology.) 

HEDON, or HEYDON, a bor., market-town, 
and par. of England, co. York, E. riding, middie 
diy, of wap. Holderness, on the Breamish, 6m. FE. 
Hull, Area of par., with which the bor. is co- 
extensive, 1,440 acres; pop. 1,080 in 1831, and 
975 in 1861, The town issmall and mean-looking, 
with little business or trade. It was formerly of 















 Breater importance, and its decay is owing to the 
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choking up of its harbour, and the greater ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the neighbouring port of 
Hull. A church, dissenting chapel, and charity 
school are its only public buildings, This incon- 


siderable place returned 2 mems, to the H. of C., | 
from the 1st of Edward VI. down to the Reform , 


‘Act, by which it was disfranchised. ‘fhe frauchise 
was vested in the freemen, who became such by 
descent, apprenticeship, or gift: the seats were 
usually sold to the highest bidder. 
HEIDELBERG, a city of $8. Germany, duch, 
Baden, and the seat of a town and district baili- 
wick, at the foot of the Kaiserstuhl, on the Neckar, 
about 12 m., above its confluence with the Rhine 
at Manheim, 30 m. N. Carlsruhe, and 48 m, S, 
Frankfort-on-Main, on the railway from Frankfort 
to Basel. Pop, 16,289 in 1861. The town is pic- 
turesquely situated at the entrance of the beau- 
tiful winding valley of the Neckar, and over- 
looked by well-wooded hills at the back, while 
rich vineyards cover the rising ground as far as 
the Ilciligenberg on the opposite side af the river. 
The town lies close to the bank, and the principal 
street. (Huuptatrasse), into which most of the 
others ran, is nearly a mile long. ‘The streets are 
narrow and gloomy, and the public buildings have 
no pretensions to grandeur. ‘Ihe church ut the 
Holy Ghost, a large structure with a very lofty 
steeple, is divided so as to furnish accommodation 
both for Protestant and Rom. Catholic worship, 
St. Peter's church is the oldest in the town, and 
on its doors Jerome of Prague nailed his celebrated 
theses expounding the doctrine of the Reformers, 
‘There are two other churches and a Jews’ syna- 
gogue. ‘The University-house is a plain building, 
in a small square near the centre of the town, aud 
contiguous to it is the library. In the same 
square is the Museum Club, where the members 
of the University dine, and meet for various pur- 














ses, ‘Khe Anatomical and Zoological Museum, | 


tm the suburbs, was formerly a Dominican con- 
‘vent. Connected with the medical school are 3 
hospitals, small and ill-ventilated, and not accom- 
modating, in the whole, more than about 60 
patients, ‘The river, only navigable here for barges 
and rafts, is crossed by a stone bridge of 9 arches, 
760, ft. long, and 84 ft. broad; aud at its foot, 
within the town, is a heavy-looking building with 
towers, formerly used as_a prison for riotous stu- 
dents, The Schduss, or electoral palace, stands on 
the side of the Gicsberg, of the town, from 
which its ruins have a most imposing aspect. This 
castle was sacked and partly burnt by the French 
in 1693, and afterwards struck by lightuing in 
1764; since which time it has been wholly wnin- 
habited: it is now roofless, and presents a mass 
of ted-sandstone walls perforated with window: 
‘The styles of architecture partake of all the su 
cessive varieties belonging to the 14th, 15th, and 
16th centuries. ‘The most ancient part is the F. 
front, part of witich was built in the 14th century 
by the Elector Otto Henry: it is a solid square 
burkting, with towers at each end, one low and 
round, the other higher and of octagonal shape, 
A more modern part, less injured than the rest, is 
remarkable for its tall gables, curious pinnacles, 
and richly ornamented windows, showing it to 
belong to the 17th century, The front towards 
the Giesberg is a mere mass of mouldering but- 
tresses and cruinbling walls, Witif the ruined 
hall it has long hpen the custom to hold a sacred 
concert once in three years: it is got up in the 
most splendid style, and is attended by all the 
people of the surrounding country, ‘The cellars of 
the castle are very extensive, aud are even said to 
communicate wich the town below: in one of them 
is the famous Heidelberg tan, now empty, but said 
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to be capable of holding 800 hhds, The terrace 
and gardens furnish the most. magnificent views 
of the Neckar and its windings, and of the Rhine 
: glittering here and there in the distance: spires 
and towers of numerous cities and villages dot the 
landscape which is bounded S. by the dusky out- 
line of the Vosges. Heidelberg has no trade of 
any importance. ‘The most curious objects in the 
neighbourhood of Heidelberg are the Wolfsbrun- 
nen, the Heiligenberg and its ruined castle, and 
the Kaiserstuhl. From the top of the tower on 
this last hill the spire of Strasburg Cathedral, 90 
m, distant, may be seen, 

The university, called Ruperto-carolina, is, ex- 
cept Prague, the oldest. in Germany, It was 
founded by the elector Rupert II. in 1386, and 
after the ravages of the thirty years’ war, and 
that of the Palatinate, was restored by the elector, 
Charles Louis, under whom it reckoned Span- 
heim, Freinshemins, and Puffendorf among its 
professors, In 1802, when Heidelberg was ceded 
to the grand duke’ of Baden, he accepted the 
office of rector; through his munificence the uni- 
versity funds were greutly inereased, and a fresh 
spur was given to the exertions of its professors, 
Its present income from the government is 40,00¢ 
florins (about 4,002), which, together with the 
income arising from tees, &c., is applied to the 
payment. of professors’ salaries, and the enlarge- 
ment of the library. There are four faculties 
(divinity, law, medicine, and philosophy) ; and ww 
these are attached forty ordinaty and extra- 
ordinary professors, and twenty-one private tutors. 
The faculties of law and medicine are those most 
attended, ‘The fees commionly paid for daily lec- 
tures during one semester are from twelve tu 
twenty florins; and the necessary expenses of a 
student duting a university session may be esti- 
mated ut about 452. Many of the Germans, how- 
ever, live at a still lower rate. The library, 
which in the unhappy period of Heidelberg’s his- 
tory, was pillaged of its most valuable treasures 
to enrich the papal library, a part only of which 
were returned by Pius VII. in 1815, now contains 
120,000 vols., besides a Jarge number of rare and 
yery valuable MSS. Connected with the uni- 
versity is an homiletic seminary, a philologicai 
seminary, and a spruch-collegium, or practical 
school for law students. ‘here is a good gymna- 
sium for junior students, and seventeen cle- 
mentary schoals are supported by the govern- 
ment, 

‘The date of the foundation of Heidelberg is not 
put it ranked only as a small town ine 
‘The count-palatine, Robert, enlarged it in 
riod reaching thence. to the thirty: 
ars fo have been the era of its 
in its handsome 
ing from a flourish- 
ing trade, and the residence of the court of the 
electors palatine of the Rhine, In 1622, during 
the thirty years’ war, the town was taken by 
count ‘Tilly, after a month's siege, and given up 
to be sacked for three days; the library was sent 
to the duke of Bavaria, and the imperial troops 
retained possession of the place during eleven 
years, at the end of which it was retaken by the 
Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus, and kept by 
them till the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, hn 
1674, in conseyuence of disagreements between 
Louis XIV. and the elector, Charles Louis, French 
army under ‘Turenne invaded: the Palatinate, 
sacking and sétting fire to its towns and villages, 
‘The sufferings of Heidelberg at this time, how- 
ever, bore no comparison to the severe treatment 
which it met with in 1689 and 1693, when Melac 
and Chamilly ravaged and burnt the place. (See 
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Voltaire, Sitcle de Louis XIV., ch, 16.) These 
repeated calamities, and the removal of the elec- 
tor's residence and court to Manheim, in 1719, 
contributed to diminish its importance among the 
towns of Germany; and it has never since reco- 
vered either its trade or pop. In 1802, at the 
peace of Amiens, Heidelberg was attached to the 
gtand-duchy of Baden. f 
HEILBRONN, a town of S. Germany, k. of 
Witrtemberg, circ. of the Neckar, and near that 
river, 25 m. N, Stuttgard, on the railway from 
Carlsruhe to Anspach, Pop, 11,653 in 1861, The 
most interesting public edifice of the town is the 
church of St. Kilian, remarkable for the pure 
Gothic architecture of its choir, and its beautiful 
tower, built in 1529, 220 ft. high. The town-hall 
is an antique edifice, in which many imperial 
charters, bulls, and other ancient records are de- 
posited. In the outskirts of the town is a tall 
square tower, in which Gitz of Berlichingen, 
eclebrated in one of Githe’s dramas, was confined 
in 1525. ‘The house of the Feutonic Knights is 
now a barrack; on the other hand, the orphan 
asylum has been converted into a rayal residence. 
There are three Rom, Cath, and two Protestant 
churches, a richly endowed hospital, a house of 
correction, and a gymnasium with a library of 
12,000 vols, Heilbronn retained the privileges of 
a free city of the empire, originally conferred 
upon it by the emperor Fred, Barbarossa, down to 
the beginning of the present century. It was 
formerly a place of importance, from its position 
near the frontiers of the circles of Swabia, Fran- 
conia, and the Lower Rhine, and it still has an 
active trade, being an entrepét for the merchan- 
dise sent from Frankfort for the supply of 8, Ger- 
many. It has manufactures of woollen cloth, 
white lead, tobaceo, hats, brandy, paper, oil, gyp- 
sum and silver articles ; and some trade in woollen 
and cotton goods, The Wilhelms canal, carried 
into the town, facilitates the traffic between it 








and the Neckar. Great quantities of wine, some | 


of very tolerable quality, are grown in the neigh- 
bourhood, and coal is said to abound in the 


ivinity, 

HELDER (THE), a marit. town of N. Hol- 
land, on a projecting point of land at the N. ex- 
tremity of that prov., opposite the Texel, 40 m. 
N. by W. Amsterdam ; tat. 52° 47’ 42” N,, long, 
4° 44" 55” KE, Pop. 2,950 in 1861, Being im- 

ortant-from its position, commanding the Mars- 
Dit, or channel to the Zuyder Zee, and having 
almost the only deep water harbour on the coast 
of Holland, it is strongly fortified, It hag a few 
manufactares, and some trade with Amsterdam, 
with which city it communicates by the Helder 
canal, the noblest work of the kind in Hollard. 
(See Amsrerpam.) ‘The famous Van ‘Tromp was 
killed in. an engagement off the Helder in 1653, 
It was taken by the British under Sir R, Aber- 
crombie in 1799, 

HELENA (ST,), See St. Hevena, 

HELIER’S St, the cap, of the Island of 
Jersey on the S. cvast, 90 m. 8. Portland Bill. 35 

Granville, and 39 m. N. St. Malo; lat. 
N., long. 2° 13'45" W. Pop. of town and 
par. 29,528 in 1861, The town stands on the E, 
side of St. Aubin's Bay, on a slope facing the 
shore between two rocky heights, on one of which 
is the citadel, Fort Regent, overlooking the har- 
hour, It is not well built, and in the old and 
central parts the streets are irregular and narnw; 
but in the outskirts they are regular and well 
builé, with ornamented garden ground in front. 
‘The Royal Square, the chief open space within 
the town, contains the par. chureh, built in 1341, 
the court-honse, reading-rooms, and a large hotel, 
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The principal public buildings besides these, are 
the theatre, gaol, and two chapels, one being of 
Gothic architecture, This chapel and the theatre 
are the only edifices that have any claim to archi- 
tectural beauty. The market-place is an enclo- 
sure within a wall and iron palisades, and the 
market on Saturday presents a magnificent dis- 
play of vegetables, froit and flowers, besides 
j poultry and game from France, Fort Regeut, 
whieh cost 800,000, was erected in 1806, aud 
possesses all the usual defences of a regular for- 
tress; but it has little accommodation for troops, 
and is said to have been injudiciously planned, 
Another fortress, Elizabeth Castle (so called be- 
cause it was first built in queen Elizabeth’s reign) 
stands on a rocky island $ m. fruin the shore, 
which at low water may be reach mn foot by 
means of a long natural causeway? at contains 
extensive barracks, and appears to be a strong 
position, Lord Clarendon resided here two years 
while writing his history of the Rebellion. © The 
harbour of St. Helier's is formed by two piers 
jutting out into the bay at the S. end of the 
town, 

HELIGOLAND or HELGOLAND (an. Her- 
' tha), an island belonging to Great Britain, in the 
; North Sea, 26 m. from the mouths of the Elbe 
and Weser. Area 5} sq. m. Pop. 2,172 in 1861, 
of whom 1,034 males and 1,138 females. The 
island is divided i:.to two parts, a high cliff and a 
Jow plain communicating with each other by a 
ledge of rocks, on which is cut a flight of 190 
steps, ‘he clevated part is about 4,000 paces in 
| cire., a precipitous rock of red conglomerate, vary- 
ing from 90 to 170 ft. in height, and covered on 
the top with thin herbage, but without tree or 
shrub: the lower part is much smaller, and the 
entire circ, of the island is less than 4m, The 
dimensions are continually lessening, owing to 
the encroachments of the sea, which, in 1770, 
separated a part of the island, now an uninhabited 
sandbank, Lyell (Geol., b. i, ch, 7,) attributes 
its destruction to the contest between the waters 
of the Elbe and Weser, and the strong ocean-tides 
of the North Sea. On the summit of the cliffs 
stands the lighthouse, lat. 54°11" 34” N., and 
Jong. 7° 53’ 13” E, maintained from dues paid by 
British vessels entering the port of Hambing. 
‘The church also, and the batteries, are conspicu- 
ous objects from the sea, Since 1821, when the 
military establishment was broken up, the bat- 
teries have been dismantled, and are falling to 
decay. The church is a plain structure, erected 
in 1682, the duties of which are performed by a 
Lutheran clergyman salaried by government, who 
is likewise the head master of the free school, 
which is attended by 820 children, ‘The little 
town on the cliff consists of about 350 houses, 
chiefly inhabited by small traders and fishermen, 
On the lower part of the island are about seventy 
fishermen’s huts, the only remains of the nume- 
Tous storehouses standing here during the war, 
when this island was the centre of an extensive 
contraband trade. Heligoland has two good na- 
tural harbours, one on the N., the other on its Ss. 
side; and the E. of it is a roadstead, where ves- 
sels may anchor iu 48 fathoms. The people, who 
are of Frisian extraction, apd speak a dialect of 
that language, are -chiefly employed in the had- 
dock and lokster fisheries, the produce of which 
is taken to Hamburg, and exchanged for those 
necessaries whieh this island does not supply: 
some thousand of the lobsters come, also, to the 
London market. Many of the people are excel- 
lent pilots, and, being licensed by the island 
authorities, procure lucrative employment from 
vessels of all nations entering the Elbe. The 
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fernales of the pop, are chiefly engaged-in raising 
a little barley and cats on spots where vegetation 
will thrive, and in tending the few sheep that 
graze on the downs, The island is under a go- 
vernor appointed by the crown; he is assisted by 
an executive and a legislative council, established 
by an order in council, in the year 1864, The 
total civil and military expenditure of the colony 
amounted to 9602 in 1864, The dependency, 
though useless in time of peace, serves in war 
for a point of observation, and a depdt for pro- 
duce, 

Heligoland, in ancient times, was the residence 
ofa chief of the Sicambri or N. Frieslanders, and 
was the seat of worship of the Saxon goddess 
Phoseta, from which circumstance its name (holy- 
land) was derived. It was in the possession of 
Denmark till 1807, when it was taken by the 
British government, 

HELLESPONT. Sce DarDANELLES. 

HELMSTADT, a town of NW. Germany, duchy 
Brunswick, distr. Schiningen, and exp, circle same 
name, 22m, E, by 8. Brunswick, and 30m. W. 
Magdeburg, on a short branch of the railway from 
Magdeburg to Hanover. Pop. 6,820 in’ 1861. 
Helmstadt is an old-fashioned walled town, with 
four gates: the fortifications are turned into pub- 
lic walks, lined with lime-trees. Its two suburbs 
are called Ostendorf and Neumark, The places 
must worthy of note are the principal square, the 
Lutheran church of St. Stephen, the town-hall, 
and the circle-tribunal, once the university build- 
ing, Besides these, there are three other churches, 
three hospitals, and an orphan asylum. Near the 
town, in the forest of Marienburg, are some metli- 
cinal springs; and on the Corneliusburg are the 
Tubbensteine, four enormous altars of Thor and 
Odin, surrounded with a circle of stones somewhat 
similar to that seen at Abury, in Wiltshire. It 
was once the seat of a university, founded by 
Julius, duke of Brunswick, in 1575, which was in 
a most flourishing state till the establishment of 
Géttingen university thinned its members, It 
was suppressed in 1809 by Jerome Bonaparte, and 
a portion of its library removed to Géttingen. A 

ymmnasium and a normal school are the only ex- 
isting establishments for education, Helmstadt 
is a place of consicerable trade for its ize, Flan- 
nels, hats, tobacco-pipes, soap, spirits, and liqueurs 
are its chief manufactures, It has four markets 
in the year, It is believed to have been originally 
built by the emperor Charlemagne, in 782. 

HELSTONE, a parl. bor., market town, and par. 
of England, co. Comwall, bund, Kerrier, 242 m, 
W. by 8. London, and 15 m. SW. Truro. Area of 
par. 180 acres, Pop. of rounicipal bor. 3,848, and 
of parl, bor. 8,497 in 1861. The town stands on 
the side of a hill sloping to the river Loc or Cober, 
which is here crossed by a bridge. ‘The houses 
are chiefly ranged along four streeta, which cross 
each other at right angles; it is well paved, lighted 
with gas, and abundantly supplied with water by 
streams running through the streets, Near the 
centre of the town is an ancient,town-hall, and 
there is a coinage hall, now disused and let for 
private dwellings. The church is a modern struc- 
ture, on high ground, haying a fine pinnacled 
tower 90 ft. high. The dissenters also have seve- 
ral places of worship, and the Sunday schools are 
attended by 500 children, The gratmar school 
has a high character; and there is a good national 
school. Helstone is the market for an extensive 
Jarming district, and also participates in the ad- 
vantages derived from the mining speculations in 
the immediate neighbourhvod: the mechanics are 
numerous, especially shoemakers, and the town is, 
on the whole, in a thriving state. Loe Pool, about 
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1 m, below the town, dries at low water; but fa- 
cilities have been afforded to the trade by sea by 
the improvement of the harbour of Porileven, 
about 3 m. distant. Iren, coal, and timber are 
imported in large quantities, for the use of the 
neighbouring mines, A singular custom prevails 
here, called the Furrey-dance, a kind of joyous 
procession, celebrated May 8, which is always 
observed as aholiday. The town received its first 
charter from king John; and Edward I. made it a 
coinage town, with the privilege of sending two 
members to the H. of C. The governing charter 
of the corporation, previously to’ the Municipal 
Reform Act, was granted in 1774. The last-men- 
tioned act vested the government in four aldermen 
and twelve councillors, Corp. revenue 1,1202. in 
1862, Previously to the Reform Act, the elective 
franchise was vested in the freemen, elected by 
the mayor and aldermen; but it had been for many 
years a mere nomination bor, belonging to the 
duke of Leeds, The Boundary Act added to the 
old bor. the entire par, of Sithney, and a large 
portion of the par. of Wendron. Registered elee- 
tors, 355 in 1865, Markets on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays; fairs on the Saturdays before Mid-lent 
Sunday and Palm Sunday, and on Whit Monday, 
July 20, Sept. 9, Oct. 28, and the first three Satur- 
days in December. 
HELVOETSLUYS, or HELLEVOETSLUIS, 
a fortified town and port of Holland, prov. S. Hol- 
land, on the Haring-vliet, the largest mouth of 
the Rhine, 16 m. SW. by W. Rotterdam. Pop. 
4,233 in 1861. An excellent harbour, capable of 
accommodating the whole Dutch navy, runs 
through the centre of the town, and, being 
bounded by a pier on either side, extends a con— 
siderable way into the river. It has also a large 
arsenal, and docks for the construction and repair 
of ships of war, and a naval school. It used to be 
the regular station for the English and Dutch 
packet boats, which sailed to and from Harwich 
twice a week, till the adoption of steam-packets 
for the conveyance of the English mail to Rotter~ 
dam, in 1823, William III. embarked at Helvoet- 
sluys for England in 1688, 
EMEL-HEMPSTEAD, a market town and 
par, of England, co, Hertford, hund. Dacorum, 22 
m. NW, London, and 16 m. W, Hertford, near the 
London and North Western railway, Pop. of par. 
7,948 in 1861. Area of par. 7,310 acres, The 
town stands on the slope of a hill, close to the 
small river Gade, and consists of a main street, 
lined with tolerably good houses, The church, in 
a spacious churchyard, is cruciform, with an em- 
battled tower surmounted by a high octagonal 
steeple : the architecture was originally Norman, 
and the W, door is considered by Dallaway one of 
the finest specimens in England, Many altera- 
tions and enlargements have, however, been made 
at subsequent periods, which greatly diminish the - 
beauty of the editice, The town-hall, the only 
other public editice, is a long narrow building, 
with an open space underneath for the acecommo- 
dation of the farmers, who bring thither large 
quantities of corn for sale on Thursday, the mar- 
ket day. Within the par. are two endowed free 
schools, one for boys, the other for girls; besides 
which there are two infant schools, two national 
schools, and two schools of industry. The chief 
employment of the female part of the pop. is 
straw-plaiting, and this art is taught to children 
in dame-schools, In the neighbourhood are some 
large paper-mills; and within 4 m. of the town 
there are numerous flour-mills, The Grand Junc- 
tion canal and North Western railway are 14 m. 
SW., and greatly contribute to increase the traffic 
of the place, by the facility they afford for the 
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transit of corn and other agricultural produce. 
Hemel-~Hempstead was incorporated by Henry 
‘VIEL, and the inhabitants are empowered to have 
a bailiff and to hold courts of pie-poudre during 
fairs and markets. ‘This corporation, however, is 
mentioned neither in the commissioners’ report, 
nor in the schedules of the Municipal Reform Act. 
Markets on Thursday; fair for sheep, Holy ‘Thurs- 
day; statute fair, third Monday in September. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES, a market town, mu- 
nicipal bor., and par. of England, co, Oxford, hund, 
Binfield, on the W, bank of the Thames, 22 m. 
SE, Oxford, 85 m, W. London by road, and 353 
m. by Great Western railway. Pop. of town 
3,419, and of par. 3,676 in 1861, Area of par. 
1,920 acres, The town is beautifully situated at 
the foot of the Chiltern range, which is here well 
covered with beech and other forest timber, ‘The 
4, entrance is by a handsome stone bridge of five 
arches, built in 1786; aud the first object present- 
ing itself to the view, on entering from London, 
is the church, a handsome though irregular Gothic 
structure, built at different times, and having a 
lofty tower, ornamented at the angles with taper 
octagonal turrets, tising to a considerable height 
above the battlements, It contains some curious 
monuments, and a library bequeathed by Dean 
Aldrich in 1737, The High Street, which runs 
W. from the bridge; is wide, well’ paved, and 
lighted, and lined with good houses: at its further 
end, on the rise of a hill, stands the town-hall, a 
neat building, on pillars, having on the upper story 
@ hall, council chamber, and other rooms; its lower 
part, which is open, being used as a market house, 
Crossing the High Street at right angles are two 
other streets, uuch narrower, and lined with in- 
ferior houses, ‘There are places of worship for 
Independents and Wesleyan Methodists, some 
almshouses endowed by Longland, bishop of Lin 
cvin, and several schools. ‘The principal of the 
latter are the ‘ United Charity Schools,’ founded ; 
in 1604, and endowed with land, ‘The chief in- 
dustry of Henley is malting, but the trade has 
much declined of late years; and the town can 
scarcely be said to possess any peculiar mamufac- 
ture at the present time. It is a corp, town, its 
governing ‘charter being granted in 1722, having 
a recorder, ten aldermen (one of whom is mayor), 
and sixteen burgesses, Quarter sessions and a 
court for the recovery of small debts are held here. 
Markets on Thursday, for corm and other grain 
fairs, March 7, Ioly ‘Thursday, ‘Thursday in Tri- 
nity week, and the ‘Thursday after Sept. 21, chiefly 
for horses, cattle, and sheep, 

HERACLEA PONTICA, also called PERIN- 
THUS, a famous marit, city of antiquity, now 
called Erekli, on the N. coast of Asia Minor, on 
the Euxine Sea; lat, 41° 16’ N., long. 31° 30’ Ek. 
‘Heraclea,’ says Major Rennell, ‘has filled the page 
of history with its grandeur and misfortunes; and 
its remains testify its former importance,’ Diodo- 
iculus describes it as situated on an elevated 

neck of land about one stadium in length, the 

houses thickly set, and conspicuous for their 
height, out-topping one another, so as to give it 
the appearance of an amphitheatre. This is ex- 
actly the appearance that it exhibits at the present 
day’: and the harbour, though neglected, is mag- 
nificent, forming a readstead like a horse-shoe. 
The walls are now in a ramous condition, and 
constructed chietly of the remains of a former ram- 
part. .In the part fronting the sea, where are the 
remains both of an immer and an outer wall, huge 
blocks of basalt and limestone are piled one on 
another and intermingled with columns and frag- 
* ments of Byzantine cornices with Christian in- 


















scriptions, ‘The castle upon the height is in ruins, 


HERAT 
Only a part of the ancient city was contained 
within the wail, the outer portion extending, in the 
form of a triangle, to a small river-valley, in 
which was formerly a harbour defended by ‘two 
towers, The modern town comprises five mosques, 
two khans, two public baths, and about 300 houses, 
50 of which belong to Greek Christians and the 
rest to Mahommedans. According to the Dict. 
Géog., it manufactures linen cloth, and exports 
tlax, silk, wax, and timber; importing coffee, 
sugat, rice, tobacco, and iron, 

‘The ancient Heraclea, founded by the Megareans, 
early attained to considerable wealth and import- 
ance as a place of trade, The inhab, maintained 
their independence for several years, subject only 
to a tribute paid to the Persian monarch. ‘The 
Heracleots supplied the ‘10,000 Greeks, under 
Xenophon, on their memorable retreat, with ves- 
sels to carry them back to Cyzicus. The repub- 
lican government was overthrown, about anno 
380 B.C, by Clearehus, one of the chief citizens, 
in whose family the government continved nearly. 
a century, Heraclea furnished succours to Pto- 
lemy against Antigonus; and afterwards, not- 
withstanding the aid fumtished to Rome by: its 
marine, and a treaty of alliance, both offensive 
and defensive, with that powerful state, it was pil- 
laged by Cotta, under the pretext that it had 
resisted the exactions of the publicans (or tax- 
farmers) of Rome. Its splendid library, temple. 
and public baths were plundered and set on tire, 
and many of the inhab. put to death by the von- 
queror. The city, however, continued to flourish 
under the Roman emperors, and coins of Trajau 
and Severus are extant, in which it is styled 
metropolis and augusta, ‘Ihe fleet of the Goths 
waited here for the return of the second expedition 
that, in the time of Gallienus, ravaged Bythynia 
and Mysia; and it is mentioned as still prosperous 
even so recently as the reign of Manuel Comme- 
nus, Athenus informs us that it was celebrated 
for its wiue, almonds, and nuts. (Tournefort, ii. ; 
Walsh’s Constant. 101.; Geog, Journ. ix.) 

HERAT, or HERAUT, formerly Hert (an, 
Aria or Artacouna), a city of W. Caubul, in anti- 
quity the cap, of Ariana, and one of the most 
renowned citics of the E., and still the largest and 
most populous town of the modern proy. of Khi 
rassan, and the cap. of an independent chiefship, 
It stands on the Herirood (an, Arius), in a fertile 
plain, 340 m. W. by N. Caubul, 270 m. NW. Can- 
dahar, 410 m, NE. Yezd, and 410 m. SSW. Bok 
hara; lat. 34°50’ N., long. 62027" EK, Pop. esti- 
mated some years since by Christie at 100,000; 
but at present it does not probably exveed 45,000. 
of whom 2-5rds are native inhab.; about 1-10th 
part Dooraunee Afghans, and the rest Moguls, 
Eimauks, Hindoo merchants, Jews, and other 
strangers. Previously to 1824, when the city was 
besieged by the Candahar troops, it covered a 
large extent of ground, having hat scme con- 
siderable suburbs outside the walls, It now con- 
sists of only the fortified town, 8-4ths of a m. 
square, surrounded with lofty walls of unburnt 
brick, erected upon a solid mound formed by the 
earth of a broad wet ditch, which gues entirely 
round the city, and is filled by springs withit 
itself. There are five gates, each defended by a 
small outwork; and on the N, side of the fortre: 
is the citatel, a square castle of burnt  bric! 
flanked with towers at the angles, and, like the 
town itself, built on a mound enclosed by a wet 
ditch, ‘The interior of Herat is divided into quar- 
ters by four long bazaars, covered with arched 
brick, which run from four of the gates, and meet 
ina small doomed quadrangle in the centre of the 
city, (Conolly,). It is said to have about 4,000 
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dwelling-houses, 1,200 shops, 17 caravanserais, 
and 20 baths, besides many mosques, and fine 
public reservoirs. But, notwithstanding a plen- 
. tiful supply of water, and abundant means for 
insuring, cleanliness, Herat is one of the dirtiest 
places in the E, ‘Many of the small streets 
which branch from the main ones are built over, 
and form low dark tunnels, containing every 
offensive thing. No drains having been contrived 
to carry off the rain which falls within the 
walls, it collects and stagnates in ponds, which 
are dug in different parts of the city, The resi- 
dents east out the refuse of their houses into the 
streets, and dead cats and dogs are commonly seen 
lying upon heaps of the vilest filth, Rusm wst—*it 
ig the custom ”—was the only apology I heard 
from those even who admitted the evil.’ (Conolly, 
ii, 3,4.) The residence of the prince is a mean 
building, standing before an open square, in the 
centre of which is the gallows and the great 
mosque, he latter, a lofty and spacious edifice, 
supposed to date from the twelfth century, sur 
mounted with elegant domes and minarets, and 
ornamented with shining painted tiles, is going 
todecay. ‘But though the city of Herat, says 
Conolly, ‘be as L have described it, without the 
walls al is beauty. The town is 4 m, distant 
from hills on the N., and 12 from those which 
ru S, of it, ‘The’ space between the bills is one 
beautiful extent of little fortitied villages, gardens, 
vineyards, and corn-fields, A bund is thrown 
across the Herirood; and its waters, being turned 
into many canals, are so conducted over the vale 
of Herat, that every part of it is watered. The 
most delicious fruita are grown in the valley; the 
necessaries of life are pleutiful and cheap; andthe 
bread and water of Herat are proverbial for their 
excellence,’ (Ib. ii. 4, 5.) Herat, from its exten- 
sive trade, has acquired the appellation of bundar, 
or emporium, it being a grand centre of the com- 
merce between Caubul, Cashmere, Bokhara, Hin- 
dostan, and Persia, From the N., E., and §,, the 
chief goods received are shawls, indigo, sugar, 
chintz, muslins, leather, and Tartary skins, which 
are exported to Meshed, Yezd, Kerman, Ispaban, 
and ‘Tehran; whence dollars, tea, china-ware, 
broad cloth, copper, pepper, and sugar candy, 
dates and shawls from Kerman, and carpets from 
Ghaen, are imported. ‘Ihe staple commodities of 
Herat are saffron and assafeetida: silk is ob- 
tainable in the neighbourhood, but not in suffi- 
cient quantity for commerce. Many lamb and 
sheep skins are made up into caps and cloaks; 
and when Conolly visited the city, there were in 
it more than 150 shoemakers’ shops, The Satter 
were, however, inadequate to supply the demand 
of the proy., and many camel loads of slippers 
were brought from Candahar, ‘The carpets of 
Herat are in great repute for their softness, and 
brilliancy of colour; but the trade in them has 
tleclined of late years, The greatest capitalists 
here are the Hindoo merchants, A mile N. of the 
town are the remains of what anciently was the 
wall of Heri, not far from which are the magni- 
ficent ruins of a place of worship, built by a de- 
scendant of ‘Timour. ‘The princes of his house 
constructed several palaces, gardens, and cemete- 
ries on-the hill range N, of Herat, traces of which 
still exist. Herat is capable of bejng made a 
place of great strength. An army right be gar- 
risoned in it for years with every necessury imme- 
diately within its reach; and the influence of any 
W. power in possession of this fortress would be 
felt over all_the cowntry E,, as far at least as 
Candahar, It long formed the cap, of an exten- 
sive empire wansmitted by Tumour or Tamerlane 
to his sons, It thence passed uuder the rule of 
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Persia; was taken in 1715 by the Doornunee Af- 
ghans; in 1731, by Nadir Shah; and retaken by 
the Afghans, under Ahmed Shah, in 1749. Since 
then, the Persians have often attacked it unsuc- 
cessfully. 

HERAULT, a marit. dép, of France, in the 8. 
part of the kingdom, formerly a part of the pro 
of Languedoc, between lat. 43° 18’ and 48° 57’ N., 
and Jong. 2° 33’ and 4° 13’ E,; having NW. the 
déps. Tarn and Aveyron, SW. Aude, NE. Gard, 
and SE, and S. the Mediterranean. Length, NE. . 
to SW,, 73 m.; average breadth, about 30 m. 
Area, 619,799 hectares; pop. 409,391 in 1861. The 
slope of this dép. is from NW. to SE., and most of 
its rivers run in that direction ; but the. Herault, 
from which it derives its name, has mostly a SW. 
course from the dép. Gard, in which it rises, to its 
mouth in the Mediterranean, 15 m. SW. Cette. 
Its total length is 81 leagues, 3} of which are na- 
vigable, A long succession of lagoons, oceupying 
un area of more than 40,000 hectares, lines the 
coast, on which there are several good ports, in- 
cluding those of Agde and Cette. ‘The climate, 
though hot and dry, is generally healthy: the soil 
is mostly calcareous, It appears from official re- 
tarus that 156,566 hectares are arable, and 8,537 
in pasture; that there’are of vineyards 103,683 
hect., woods, 77,644 hect., and heaths and wastes, 
upwards of 214,000 hect. The growth of wine is 
the principal brauch of industry. About 2,080,000 
hectol, are made annually, 400,000 hectol. of which 
are exported, and a similar quantity used for home 
consumption ; the rest is converted into brandy. 
‘The best kinds are the red wines of St, George and 
Viragues, and the white wines of Frontignan and 
Lunel. Corn, which is chietly wheat, with some 
oats and rye, is not grown in sufficient quantity 
for home consumption; the annual produce is 
about 1,000,000 hectol. Oil, olives, figs, and dried 
fruits form important articles of commerce. There 
are some 237,000 mulberry-trees in the dép., from 
which 500,000 kilog, of silk cocoons were obtained. 
Bees are largely reared; and wax to the value of 
nearly a million of francs is annually exported, 
The number of large properties is greatly above 
the average of the déps. The pilchard and other 
fisheries in the Mediterranean and the lagoons, 
employ a great many hands; and it is estimated 
that 5,000 quintals of fish are annually taken, 
worth 545,000 fr, Herault is rich in mineral pro- 
ducts; iron, copper, and coal mines, and quarries 
of marble, alabaster, gypsum, and granite are 
wrought. ‘The principal manufactures are those 
of woollen cloths, silk and cotton fabrics, of which 
Montpellier is the chief seat: there are others of 
paper, chemical products, perfumery, and liqueurs 
many distilleries and dyeing establishments, and 
a good deal of sait is made in the marshes, He- 
rault is, however, much more an agricultural and 
commercial, than a manufacturing dép. Mont- 
pellier, Cette, and Agde have extensive trade, and 
their intercourse with the interior is promoted by 
several navigable canals, of which the Canal du 
Midi is the chief. Herault is divided into 4 ar- 
ronds., 36 cantons, «nd 328 communes; chief towns, 
Montpellier, Beziers, Lodéve, and St. Pens. This 
dép. anciently formed a part of Narbonnese Gaul, 
and contains many Celtic and Roman antiquities. 

HERCULANEUM, or HERCULANUM (Cic. 
ad Att, vii. 5), an ane. and now buried city of Cam- 
pania, in Italy, glose to the Bay of Naples, and 8 
m. SE, that city. The date of its foundgtion is 
unknown, and its early history fabulous; but there 
is little doubt that it was held by Osei, Pelasyi, 
and Samnites, before it came into the possession 
of the Romans, Velleius Paterculus tells us that 
its inhab, took an active part in the sucial and 
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civil wars, and that the city suffered considerably far as stage, 230 ft.; internal diameter, 150 f.; 
in consequence. Little more is known about it | width of stage, 70 ft; height, not known. 

except its destruction with Pompeii and Stabix, There were 18 rows of benches, besides 3 above 
by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, The volcano j the portico; and the entrance to them was by 
had for some centuries been inactive, and even | vomstoria or passages leading from the three tires 
covered with verdure; but in the first year of the | of arched corridors which ran round the building, 
reign of Titus, a.p. 79, i¢ burst forth with great { and communicated by steps with the exterior. 
violence, and caused those terrible disasters so well | walls were cased with polished marble; both in- 
deseribed by the younger Pliny, in two entire | side and outside beautiful statues and bighly 
epistles (vi. 16, aud 20), and more brietfy by Ta- | wrought colunins were found. The floor was com- 
citus:—' Luctwm attulit atrox et continuus tremor | posed of thick squares of yellow marble, many ot 
terra, quem secuta est horrenda Vesuvii montis con- | which still remained when Winkelmann examined 
Hagratw. Pulcherrima Campanie ora miserd fie-| the place. ‘The theatre is supposed to have been 
data: obrute que urbes Hereulanium et Pompeii: | capable of accommodating 3,000 spectators, unl 
vasta hominum strages, quos inter periére Agrippa | was therefore very much smaller than many others, 
ejusque mater Drusilla, At studiorum famé mors | the ruins of which are still extant. In the chict 
U, Plinii fuit insignitior” (App. Chrou,) Martial ; street, which is 36 ft. wide, having a raised foot- 











alludes also to the fate of Herculaneum :— way on either side, with portions of columns show- 
‘ ; ok ing the existence of an old colonnade, are the 
Hic locus Herculeo nomine clars erat: reinains of a forum, or chaleidicnm, awl of tw 





Cones {noent amunts of tie matin Fovila. «| eenauilés, ‘The frum ie wa oblong building, 228 ft. 
long and 132 ft. broad, with a colonnade of 42 pil- 

The city appears to have been completely buried | lars running round its exterior; and it had 5 en- 
under showers of ashes, over which a stream of | trances, 8 in front, formed by 4 great pilasters 
lava flowed, and afterwards hardened, The figure | decorated with equestrian statues, and 2 smaller 
of the coast itself was altered by the burning tor- | entrances at the sides, The buildings are all cased 
reut; and thus, when the local features were go] With marble except under the colonnade, where 
wholly changed, all knowledye of the city, beyond | the walls are covered with frescoes, One of the 
its name, was soon lost, After a concealment of | equestrian statues formerly at the frontentrance has 
more than sixteen centuries, accident led to the | been restored, and is reckoued quite a chef-d'euvre 
discovery of its ruins. In 1713 the Prince d’El- | of ancieut art. ‘The two temples are united under 
beuf, a French nobleman, who was building a | a single roof, and the entire length of both is 192 
palace at Portici, having need of matorials for / f{t., and the breadth 60 ft. ‘They are very unequal 
stucco, procured large quantities of marble and | in size; but are highly ornamented internally with 
terra cotta from the sinking of a well orf his estate, | columns, frescoes, and inseriptions, Among the 
As the sinking proceeded, the workmen, when | private buildings excavated, all of which were 
ubout 76 ft. below the surface, came to fragments | small, with only one story, was a suburbau villa 
of statues; and the prince then ordered excava- most profusely decorated With statues and fresco 
tions to be made, with the view of ascertaining | paintings. It seems to have been extensive, haviny: 
the extent of the remains, A vault, a marble | rooms extending along the side of the garden; but 
door-way, and several statues of vestals, were dis- | they are all on the same story, Here were found 
closed with little labour; but the works were soon } the celebrated papyri, upwards of 580 in number, 
afterwards stopped by the jealousy of the court of | the worolling of which has given so much trouble 
Naples, Twenty-five years after, on the accession | to the learned, and which would appear to be little 
of Don Carlos, the Infanta of Spain, to the throne | better than thrown away, if the value of the 400 
of Naples, the works were resumed on a grander | already unrolled and partly published may be taken 
scale, and a theatre, chaleidicum, two temples, and | a8 any criterion of the value of the others, The 
a villa, were successively discovered and exca- subjects are various; bat the works and their 
vated, Owing, however, to the clumsy manner | authors are alike uninteresting. (Phil, Transae, for 
in which the mining was conducted, discreditable { 1755; Sir I, Davy’s Report in the Journal of the 
alike.to the engineer and the government employ- | Royal Institution’ for April, 1819.) Close to this 
ing him, the statues and columns were needlessly | villa a large tank, or piscina, was discovered, 250 
injured and demolished, and, strange to say, the | ft. long and 27 ft. broud, with semi-circular ends, 
earth, instead of being brought to the surface, was | and enclused by a balustrade on which were Tanged 
used to fill up one part as another was searched. | many exquisitely wrought bronze figures, now 
Jn consequence of this procedure, a small portion | in the museum ‘of the royal palace at Naples, 
of the theatre is all that is now accessible; and |‘The ornamental beds and arrangements of the 
the works, together with the interest excited by | garden were still discoverable, and at its extremity 
them among the Neapolitans, have long been dis- | towards the sea was a pavilion floored with African 
continued, The whole extent of the ground ex-; marble and jaune antique, ‘The precious relics of 
plored was about 600 yards from NW. to SE., | antiquity, so far ax they were capable of removal, 
by 300 yards in breadth. ‘The largest street was | were taken to Naples, and are now deposited, with 
the NIE, limit, beyond which it was supposed the | the other relics from Pompeii, in a large museum 
mining could not be carried without endanering | in a wing of the king’s palace, The collection is 
the town of Resina, Parallel with it was another ; most extensive, and comprises tiot only frescoes, 
strect, and three others cut them at right angles, | statues, and works of art, but also articles of house 
‘These streets appear to have been paved with lava, | hold furniture, such as tripods, chandeliers, lamps, 
like those of modern Naples, a fact which proves | basins, patera, nuirrors, articles of the toilet, mu- 
that there must have been an eruption of Vesuvius | sical aud surgical instruments, and even cooking 
prior to that which overwhelmed the city, ‘I'he | utensils, Efgravings and descriptions of them will 
theatre was situated at the N.end of the town,| be found in David and Marechal’s Antiquités 
which is supposed by Winkelmann to have ex-/d’Herculanam, 12 vols, 4to., and also in that in. 
tended’ nearly 2 m, along the shore, but without | struetive little work, Pompeii, in the Library of 
any great breadth, ‘I'he theatre appears, from an | Entert. Knowledge. ’ ‘The paintings which have 
inscription on its architraves, to have been built | been eut from the walls on which they were ori- 
by Memmius, and its dimensions are as follow :— | ginally executed have, since their restoration to 
External circumference, 290 ft.; internal ditto as | the light, lost somewhat of their brightness ; but 
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tho colours are still wonderfully fresh. Their merit 
of course varies extremely, and many are incorrect 
in drawing ; but the vigour of the touches by which 
some of the figures are expressed, and the graceful 
elegance of the attitudes selected by the painter 
are truly astonishing. ‘The most beautiful of these 
were taken from the walls of the theatre at Her- 
culancum, and the subjects may be understood at 
2 glance, by those acquainted with Grecian history 
and mythology. Among the statues, the palm is 
senerally given to a Mercury and a drunken Faun: 
hut there are many, of bronze as well as marble, 
of most exquisite beauty: beth the statues and 
busts are very numerous, In the collection of 
medals, a gold medallion of Sicily, struck in the 
Lith year of the reign of Angustus, is considered 
hy virtuosi to be the most rare and curious. On 
the whole, the remains of Herculaneum, so varied 
and perfect, throw a light ou the arts and domestic 
customs of the Romans, which no mere deseription 
hy a elassic author could give. Antiquity h 
seems to revive, and we are carried ba the 
days when Rome was the mistress of the world. 
(Eneye. Metrop. art. Hereulanenm, by Rev. G. C. 
Kenouard; Winkelmann’s Letters on Hercula- 
neum, passim; Gell’s Pompeii; Moore's Italy, ii. 

HEREFORD, an infand co, of England, on the 
horders of Wales, ha N. the co, Salop, Ey 
Worcester, and Gloucester, S, the latter and 
Monmouth, and W. Brecknock and Radnor. Area, 
836 sq, m,, or 534.823 acres, of which about 500,000 
are arable, meadow, and pasture. The aspect of 
this co, is every where rich and beautiful; the 
surface is finely diversified with gentle eminences 
and valleys, magnificent woods, orchards, and 
meadows. enclosed with hedges and rows of trees. 
It is usually represented as being every w 
remarkable for fertility ; but it has probably 
in this respect overrated, and though the s 
many districts be not surpassed by any 
kingdom, it has, notwithstanding, a considerable 
extent of inferior land. It produces excellent crops 
of wheat and barley, and is one of the principal 
ler cos, Its wool is also esteemed equal, if not 
superior, to any produced elsewhere in England, 
The Bereford breed of cattle are deservedly held 
in high estimation: they are ofa dark red colour, 
with white faces, thraats, and hellies, and fatten 
easily; are execllent workers, and are remarkably 
quiet and docile; but as respects the dairy, they 
are good for nothing, Nearly half the field labour 
ofthe co, is perfarmed by the cattle, The wool 
of the Ryland sheep, formerly so celebrated for its 
fineness, haa been injured by crossing by the 
Leicestors; but the carcass of the animal has been, 
in consequence, materially improved, and_ the 
weight of the fleece increased. Agriculture is in 
a pretty advanced state in this en, but there is a 
great want of drainage, Turnips are pretty exten- 







































sively cultivated; and a vast improvement has! 
heen effected in many districts by means of irriga- 


hon, Hops are largely grown, particularly on the 
harders of Worcesrershire, from 00 to 12,500 
acres being under this crop, Iroperty is variously 
slivided: there are a few large estates, with many 
of a medium, and some of a small size. The 
tenures of gavelkind and bor, English exist in 
same distriers, but are usually aullitied by will. 
‘Fhe farms, which are mostly laege, are usually 
held from year to year, All the more modern farm 
huildings are of brick and slated, these of okler 
Hate being principally thatched. ak bark is an 
important product, Iron ore has been discovered, 
but. it is not wrought; ‘and the other minerals 
seem to be of no importance. If we except eyder, 

ich is produced to @ greater extent here than in 
y oflicr county. manufactures are inconsiderable ; 
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gloves, however, are made at Hereford and Leo- 
minster, and some coarse woollens in a few places, 
qinepal rivers Wye, Lug, and Munnow. The 
ye is navigable to Hereford for barges carryin; 
from 18 to 26 tons, but the navigation is difficult 
and but little to be depended on. Hereford is 
divided into 11 hunds. and 219 pars, ; it sends 7 
mems, to the H, of C., viz. 3 for the co. and 2 
each for the bors. of Hereford and Leominster. 
Registered electors for the co, 7,525 in 1865. The 
census of 1861 showed a pop, of 123,712, living in 
25,814 houses. The gross annual value of real 
property assessed to income-tax was 731,462. in 
1837, and 811,6592, in 1862, 

HEREFORD, a city and parl. bor. of England, co. 
same name, of which it is the cap. hund. Grims- 
worth, on the N. bank of the Wee, 118m, WNW. 
London, and 56 m. SW. Birmingham, on the 
Great Western railway. Pop, 15,589 in 1861, The 
city stands on a gravelly soil, in a valley, near the 
centre of the co, The par. bor., which is co-exten- 
sive with the old mun, bor., comprises the entire 
pars. of All Saints, St. Peter's, St. Owen's, St. 
Nicholas, with parts of St. Martin’s, and St. John 
the Baptist, exclusive of out-townships; and 
| extends about 34 m, from N. to 8, and nearly 4 
m. from E. to W., enclosing an area of about 2,220 
acres, The new municipal borough excludes about 

‘hs (chiefly rural tracts) of the above district, 
he streets are wide, straight, macadamised, 
flagged, and well lighted with gas. The private 
dwellings, almost entirely of brick, are generally 
okl-fashioned, some few only being of modern 
construction. Among the many public edifices 
the largest is the cathedral, founded in 828, re- 
built in 1072, and thoroughly ‘ restored’ in 1862-3, 
Ic is a cruciform structure of the Saxon and carly 
Norman style, and at the points of intersection 
rises a fine square tower 160 ft. high, The fall of 
the tower and a part of the nave in 1786 led to 
the erection ofa very plain W.end. The extreme 
length of the cathedral is 356 ft., length of the 
great transept 100 ft., breadth of nave and side 
aisles 74 {t., height of nave 68 feet, height of entire 
building 91 ft. The nave is divided from the 
aisles by two rows of massive coluinns, sustaining 
semicircular arches, over which are rows of arcades 
with pointed arches, At the E.end are the Ladye 
Shape ap octangular chapter house, and a.wéll- 
stocked and yaluable library. The N. porch is 
generally admired as a specimen of the ornamental 
Gothic style. Within the church are many fine 
monuments, among which that of Bishop Can- 
telupe (who died in 1287) is beautifully orna- 
mented with the most delicate sculpture, Ad- 
joining the cathedral are the college and bishop's 
palace, in the former of which are apartments for 
the vicars and other officers of the establishment, 
| The cloisters connecting the palace with the church 
are considered curious and handsotie. A triennial 
musical festival takes place within the cathedral, 
the protits of which are given to charitable insti- 
outions within the county, A side cbapel is used 
as the parish church of St, John Baptist, the living 
of which is held under the dean and chapter. Of 
the other parish churches, that of All Saints, which 
is united with St. Martin's, has-a tail and well- 
proportioned steeple, but is otherwise uninteresting. 
St. Peter's, which is united with St. Owen's, is a 
plain building with a spire. The charch of St. 
Nicholas is old-fashioned and uninteresting; the 
reetory is in the gift of the crown. The dissenting 
places of worship belong to Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, Quakers, and Roman Catholics, 
Numerous day and Sunday schools are connected 
both with the churches and 3 and there is 
|a good charity school for clothing and educating 
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50 boys and 30 girls. The free grammar school, 
locally known as the College School, was either 
founded or enlarged by Queen Elizabeth: but it 
appears to have fallen into disrepute, and to be 
now almost useless, notwithstanding the.20 exhi- 
hitions which it offers to the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge: connected with this school is 
Dean Lungford’s charity, which clothes and edu- 
cates four children, and sends them to Brazennose 
College, Oxford, with scholarships of 352 per 
annum for four years. Among the numerous and 
richly endowed charities of Hereford, the principal 
are:—1, St. Ethelbert’s Hospital for 10 aged per- 
sons, having an income of 1602 yearly. 2, 
Coningsby’s Hospital, founded in 1625, on the site 
ofan ancient monastery, and providing lodging, 
clothing, and 182, a year each to 14 ald soldiers, 
anda salary of 207, for a chaplain. 3, Lazarus's 
Hospital, once used for lepers and others aflicted 
with contagious diseases, but now an aimhouse 
for six poor women, who divide 19. yearly, 4, 
St. Giles’s Hospital, established in 1290, as a 
monastery of Grey Friars, and given by Richard 
IL. to the corporation, by which it was formed mto 
an almshouse for five poor men, who are clothed, 
and share 802 yearly, 5, William's Hospital, 
providing six decayed tradesmen with gnod lodg- 
ings, and 34 10s, each per month, and a chaplain 
at a salary of 204, who also ofiieiates in the la: 
mentioned hospital,’ 6. Price's Hospital, for 12 
men, who are lodged and paid 22 a month each, } 
7. Trinity Hospital, a handsome brick building, in | 
which 16 poor people are lodged, clothed, and 
pensioned, ut ds. each per week. The last five of 
these charities are in the patronage of the corpora- 
tion, who, according to the statement of the 
municipal commissioners, formerly used their 
influence for the most corrupt purposes, Many 
other minor endowments belong both to the cor- 
poration and the parishes; indeed few cities in 
Kngland possess so many charitable trusts as 
Tfereford. (Charity Comm., 32nd Rep.) A large 
infirmary, supported by subscriptions and bene~ 
factions, and containing accommodation for 70 
patients, stands SE. of the city, near the Castle 
Green. The union workhouse, completed in 1838, 
stands on the NE, side, outside the city. The 
chief public buildings not yet noticed ‘are the 
Shire-hal, designed by Sir R. Smirke, having a 
fine Dorle portico. The ancient town-hall, an 
old-fashioned wood and plaster building, supported 
on pillars forming an arcade, was pulled down in 
1861, Of other public edifices there are the guild- 
Jiall, built of bri the theatre; the co. gaol, a 
well-arranged prison, in which the silent system 
and hard labour are rigorously enforced; and the 
town gaol, which is very small, ‘Though the 
principal streets contain many good dwelling- 
Jouses and shops, there are no evidences of any 
very active or thriving establishments, ‘The Wye 
is navigable by barges up to the city, except in 
dry summers or during heavy floads, 

Hereford received its first charter of ineorpora- 
tion in 1189, from Richard [., but the governing 
charter, previously to the Municipal Reform Act, 
was granted by William 11f, in 1607. ‘The cor- 
poration now comprises a mayor, six aldermen, 
and cighteen councillors ; the city is divided inte | 
three wards, Iereford has sent two mems, to the 
EL. of C. since the 23rd Edward 1, the franchise, 
previously to the Reform Act, being vested in| 
freemen, resident or non-resident, who became so | 
by bigth, marriage, apprenticeship, gift, or pur- | 
chase, keg, electors, 95% in 1862. Gross anaual 
value of real assessed to income tax, 
50,0598 in 1 in 1862, (Quarter 
and petty sessions, and a mayor's court, for the i 
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recovery of debts, are held within the city. The 
local acts are 14 Geo. III. c. 38, and 56 Geo, ITI. 
c. 28, Market-days on Wed. and Sat., the Wed. 
after St. Andrew’s day being the ‘ market,’ 
Fairs, first Tuesday after Feb. 2, and Oct. 2 for 
cattle, cheese, and farming produce, being among 
the largest in England, Cattle fairs are also held. 
on Wed. in Easter week, and duly 1. The May 
fair, called the bishop's fair, lasts nine days. 

During the disputes between Henry HII. and his 
barons, and in the wars of York and Lancaster, 
Hereford was repeatedly the seat of hostilities; 
and its fine castle and strong walls, according to 
Leland, were so much injured, that in the time 
of Henry VIIL they were going fast to ruin. 
During the parliamentary wars it was garrisoned 
by Charles 1., and twice besieged: in 1643 it sur- 
rendered to the pal. troops under Sir W. Waller, - 
and being retaken by the royalists, was nearly the 
last that opened its gates to the parliament.” The 
ancient fortifications and castle are wholly de- 
stroyed, and their site is new occupied by a public 
promenade, maintained by subscription and form- 
ing the favourite resort of the inhabitants. 

HERFORD or HERVORDEN, a town of the 
Prussian dom., prov. Westphalia, gov. Minden, 
cap. circ. of the same name, on the Werra, 13 m, 
SW, Minden, on the railway from Minden to Diis- 
sallorf. Pop, 10,714 in 1861. ‘he town has courts 
of justice for the circle and district, a large prison, 
agymnasinm, and Rom. Cath, high school, and 
manufactures of cotton cloth and yam, leather, 
tobacco, and linen goods, ‘The central museam 
of arts, antiquities, and manufactures for West- 
phalia is established at Herford. 

HERISAU, a town of Switzerland, cant. Ap- 
penzell, div. Outer Rhodes, 5m, WNW. Appen- 
ze, Pop, 9,518 in 1860. Herisau is cap, of the 
canton, jointly with Trojen, these towns being 
alternately the seat of the legislature, Ib stands 
on a height, at the junction of two small streams, 
which turn the machinery of numerous factories, 
The principal manufactures sre those of cottons 
and silks, the last of recent introduction, It has 
an ancient church, in which the archives of the 
Outer Rhodes are kept, a pretty large public 
library, orphan asylum, court of justice, and 
arsenal. Near it is the [einrichsbad, one of the 
mans frequented watering-places in E. Switzer- 

and, 

HERMANSTADT (Hung. Nacy-Szeben), a 
town of Transylvania, cap, of the Saxon land, 
in an extensive and fertile plain, on the Tibin, a 
branch of the Aluta, 71m, SSE. Clausenburg, and 
70 m, W. Cronstadt. Pop, 18,588 in 1857, The 
town partly stands on an eminence, and is thence 
divided into an upper and a lower town. It is 
pretty well built, mostly in the Gothie style, and 
has a square ornamented with a statue and foun- 
tain; but still it has a dull and stagnant. appear- 
ance, It has three suburbs, and is strrounded by 
a double wall, having a foss and five gates, The 
most remarkable public buildings are the palace of 
Baron Bruckenthal, the favourite minister of the 



















Empress Maria ‘Theresa, containing an extensive 





library and fine museum; the churches, ele 
all {among them five Lutheran, two Calvinist, 
three Rom, Cath. and one Greek); the barracks, 
the military hospital, and the orphan asylum. 
The Lutherans bave a gymnasium, in which the 
study of dfinity, law, and philosophy is pursued, 
ania free school; besides which, there is a Rom. 
Cath, gymnasium, and a normal school, Her- 
manstadt is the head quarters of the commander- 
in-chief of the troops in ‘Transylvania, and several 
departments of the government, as the customs 
and post-superintendence, are located here, It is 
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a place of considerable trade, having three mar- 
kets in the year, and it has manufactures of linen 
and woollen cloths, and hats, There is a brisk 
overland trade through Wallachia into Turkey. 
The Hermanstadters are said to be of Flemish 
origin, ‘Chere are not less than seven distinct 
dialects ‘among these Saxons, supposed to have 
been derived from the different parts of Germany 
from which they originally came. 

‘The town, which takes its name from Hermann, 
the Saxon chief who conquered Transylvania, is 
said to have been founded in 1/60, and to have 
early possessed many valuable rights and pri- 
vileges under the Hungarian government; the 
greater part of the town, however, was built in 
the 16th century. It was once the capital of 
‘Transylvyania,.and was then in its most flourish- 
ing condition. 

HERTYORD, an inland co. of England, having 
S. Middlesex, E. Essex, N. Cambridge, and W. 
Buckingham and Bedford, It bas a very irre- 
gular outline, and a detached portion at Coleshill 
is wholly surrounded by Buckingham, Area, 611 
sq. m., or 391,141 acres, of which about 350,000 
are arable, meadow, and pasture, A ridge of chalk 
hills, from 800 to 900 ft. high, runs along the N, 
frontier of the co. and the rest of its surface is 
beautifully diversified with uplands and valleys : 
it has many thriving plantations, and a more than 
ordinary proportion of fine seats, among which 
Ashridge and Hatfield occupy the first rank. ‘The 
sub-soil is generally chalk, “It has every variety 
of soil, and may, on the whole, be said to be of 
about an average degree of fertility, By far the 
greater portion of the land is in tillage; and the 
wheat and barley of this co, are reckoned erjual to 
those of any other district in England, Agricul- 
ture is not, however, in a very advanced state. 
‘Iwo white crops not unfrequently follow each 
other; and the Tend is mostly ploughed very shal- 
low, “Drill husbandry is bnt little introduced, 
Meadow land is in general much better managed 
than the arable, the quantity of hay produced 
being large, and the quality superior. Few cattle 
are raised or fed in this county; but the stock of 
sheep is considerable. }'ew large estates, Farms 
of various sizes, but not generally large. Leases, 
where granted, are usually for seven or fourteen 
years. With the exception of chalk, the minerals 
are of no importance. Manufactures not very im- 
portant. Paper, however, is made on a large scale, 
of the best quality, and by the most improved ma- 
chinery, near Watford and Rickmansworth, Malt- 
ing is extensively carried on at Ware, Hitchin, 
and other towns; and a good deal of straw plait is 
made in diflerent parts of the county; silk and 
cotton are also spun, and ribands made, at Tring, 
Watford, and St. Albans, In 1861, the numbers 
of persons engaged in the leading manufactures 
and oécupations were as follows:—Paper, 626; 
straw plat, 8,753; matting, 437; silk, 968 5° far- 
mers, 1,839; shepherds, 393, Principal rivers, 
Lea, Rib, Beane, Colne, Gad, &c. The Grand 
Junction Canal passes through its W. parts, and 
it is also traversed by the Jonden and North 
Western and Great [astern railways, There are 
castle ruing at Berkhampstead and Hertford; and 
a fine abbey church at St. Albans, the Roman 
Verulamium, from which Baeon took both his 
titles, Hertfordshire was in Flavia Cxsariensis, 
and -on the borders of the Mercian ind the E. 
Saxor kingdoms, Hertfordshire has 8 hunds, and 
435 pars,; it sends 7 mems, to the H, of C., viz. 
3 for the co,,'and 2 each for the bors. of Hertford 
and St, Albans, Registered co, electors, 5,779 in 
1865, The census of 1861 showed a pop. of 
173,280 inhab, living in 34,893 houses. The gross 
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annual value of real property assessed to income 
tax was 856,278/. in 1857, and 974,6062 in 1862. 

Hertrorp, a parl. bor. and market-town of 
England, cap. of the above co., hund. Hertford, on 
the Lea, 19 m. N. London by road, and 26 m. by 
Great Eastern railway. Pop. 6,769 in 1861. ‘The 
parl, bor, includes, besides the old bor. and liber- 
ties, portions of the parishes of Brickendon and 
Bengeo. The town, which stands in a valley, 
though irregularly laid out, is respectable in ap- 

uce, well paved and flagged, abundantly sup- 
plied with water, and lighted with gas, There 
are 2 churches, which serve for all the parishes, 
the others having been demolished. All Saints, 
the corp, church, is a spacious cruciform structure 
in the later English style, with a square tower and 
spire; and St. Andrew's, at the S. end of the town, 
though smaller in extent, is handsome, and has a 
low embattled tower and spire, and a large gallery 
within, for the accommodation of the children be- 
longing to Christ's Hospital. There are 5 chapels; 
the Independents, the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
the Society of Friends, have commodious places 
of worship, Among the public charities in Hert- 
ford, the chief are.—1. A well endowed free gram- 
mar-sehool, founded in the reign of James I., hav- 
ing seven scholarships at Peter-house, Cambridge. 
2. The Green-coat School, founded and endowed 
in 1760, in which about 50 boys are educated. 8, 
The branch school of Christ’s Hospital, occupying 
a large brick building with wings, and accommo- 
dating 500 of the younger pupils®f that great es- 
tablishment, 4, A girl’s charity school, attended 
by about, 60 children. 5. An infant school. 6, 
An almshouse for aged people, built and endowed 
with 40/,a year. The principal public buildings 
are—the castle, originally built in 909, afterwards 
enlarged, and now the property of the Marquis of 
Salisbury; the shire-hall, erected in 1771, under 
which is the corn-market ; the sessions-house, in 
which the assizes are held; and the gavl, on the 
E. side of the town, 

Hertford is a busy town, and there are sever: 1 
mills on the Lea, the principal trade being meal- 
ing and malting, the produce of which it ex- 
changes with London for coals and other commo- 
dities, There are also some large breweries, and 
an extensive distillery, The markets, held on 
Saturday, are among the largest in the S, of Eng- 
lang for corn: fairs for cattle are held_on the 
Saturday fortnight before Easter, and on May 12, 
July 5,and Noy. 8. This bor, received its earliest 
corporate privileges from William the Conqueror: 
its markets were granted by Edward II. The 
corporation now 3 of a mayor, 3 other alder- 
men, aud £2 councillors, aud holds a commission. 
of the peace: corp. rev., 1,468/ in 1862. Hertford. 
sent 2 mems, tothe H. of ©, from the reign of id- 
ward IT. to the 50th of Edward TTL, when it was 
relicved ftom the burden, on the plea of poverty, 
and did not regain the privilege till the 22d of 
dames 1., since which time it has exercised the 
franeb Down to the passing of the Reform 
Act, the electors were the householders and free- 
men resident, when they received their freedom. 
Registered electors 590 in 1862. Gross annual 
value of real property assessed to income-tax 
27,1322. in 1837, and 27,5612. in 1862, 

‘The date of the foundation of Hertford is un- 
certain, At the time of the Doomsday survey, 
the town and lands were divided between the 
Conqueror and eight of his followers. In the wars 
between John and his revolted barons, the castle, 
originally built by Edward the Elder, was taken 
from the king, afler a month’s siege. It was re- 
stored in the following reign, and in 1345 was 
granted, with the earldom of [fertford, to John of 
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Gaunt, who made it his usual residence. The castle 
was afterwards inhabited by the queens of Henry 
IV., V., and VI. ; and here, also, 150 years later, 
Queen Elizabeth occasionally resided and held her 
courts, 

HESSE-CASSEL, or ELECTORAL HESSE 
(Germ, Kurhessen), a state of W. Germany, con- 
isting of a central territory (having NW. Prus- 
sian Westphalia and Waldeck, NE, Hanover and 
Prussian Saxony, E, Weimar, SE. and S. Bavaria, 
and W. Frankfort, Nassau, and Hesse-Darmstadt), 
and several small detached portions, the chief of 
which are the co, of Schaumberg to the N., and 
the Jordship of Schmalkalden to the Kk. ‘The whole 
territory hes between lat, 50° 5’ and 52° 25’ N,, 
and long, 8° 30’ and 10° 40’ 80” E, 

The electorate of Hesse-Cassel is divided. for 
administrative purposes, into four provinces, of the 
following area and population, according to the 
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however. is capable of being rendered much more 
productive than at present; only the narrow val- 
Jeys and the lower portions of the hill slopes are 
cultivated, and the valleys, which, fromm their con- 
fined extent are exposed to excessive moisture, 
are very imperfectly drained. A degree of indo- 
lence pervades the people in the rural districts; 
the villages have more of the Bavarian than the 
Saxon character, being often composed of mere 
ruinous wooden hovels: and the inhab. are com- 
monly dirty, squalid, and slovenly. Agriculture 
is their chief occupation; it isin the most forward 
state in the valleys of the larger rivers. More com 
is grown than is Tequired for home consnmption ; 
it is principally rye. barley, and oats. ‘I'hese are 
every where cultivated; Wheat is grown chiefly in 
Lower Hesse : the yearly produce of these four spe- 
cies of grain is estimated at 4,000,000 scheffel. 
Buckwheat is grown only in Sehaumberg, ‘and 
some parts of Fulda; and maize is confined to 





census of 1858 and of 1861 :— 





Population 





Tanau. About 350,000 scheffel of pulse of varions 
| kinds are annually grown, and from 700,000 to 
| 800,000 sch. of potatoes; these products compose 


Aron in Eng. 
Sq: Miles 


Provinces 




















we |__| the chief articles of food in the higher districts, 

Spears z ; besides which, potatoes arc used to some extent in 
peer ete | jiveso | tinues {{ distilleries, ‘Tobacco, esteemed the best ir Gert 
Fulda. _ many, is grownin Hanau, and on the banks of the 
ffanau : ¢ | Werra in Schmaikalden:: its annual produce aver- 
|. — |; ages from 17,000 to 20,000 cwt. Flax, also, of 

Total. .{ 4,630 | 726096 | 738,454 |! wood quality, is largely cultivated in the 3°N. 





{provs, and about 150,000 stem are obtained 


‘The populatich of the country was 567,866 in} 
the year 1818, and kept on slowly increasing till; 
1849, when came a period of decline. ‘The census 
of 1849 showed a population of 759,751, which had 
sunk, in 1852, to 755,350, The next census of 
1855 showed a further diminution to 736,892, or a 
Toss of 18,958 souls. The census of 1858, given 
above, registered the disappearance of another 
10,000 inhabitants, Thus, in nine years, the 
country lost nearly 5 per'cent. of its population, 
mostly by emigration to North America, 

‘The greater part. of Hesse-Cassel belongs to the 
table-land of central Germany, of which it. forms 
the N, extremity, sometimes called the ‘ Hessian 
terrace” Its N. part is traversed by the Werra 
mountains; its central portion is occupied by the 
plateau of Fulda; and its territory towards the 
SE, and §. covered by the RhUn, Spessart, and 
other mountain ranges, which enter Hesse from 
Bavarige No summit, however, rises higher than 
the Meissner, belonging to the Werra range, which 
is 2,327 ft. abave the level of the sea, The de- 
tached distrief of Schmalkalden, between the 
Prussian, Saxe-Meiningen, and Saxe-Gotha terri- 
tories, is covered by the Thuringian forest moun- 
tains, and Schaumberg, between Hanover, Lippe 
Detmold, and Prussia, by ramifications of the 
Harz. Electoral-Hesse belongs principally to the 
basin of the Weser, which bounds it on the N,, 
and receives the Fulda, Werra, Eder, Schwalm, 
Dicmel, and Lahn; the Main bounds it on the S., 
and receives the Kinzig and Nidda, There are 
many large ponds, especially in the N., though 
none is large enough to be ealled a lake. ‘The 
climate is healthy, but.in winter the cold is severe, | 
except in the prov. Hanan, 8, of the elevated 
platean of Fulda, and in the vale of the Werra, 
where some wine of an inferior sort is grown, 
The medium temp, of the year throughout the 
Electorate is about 50° Fahr, The soil is 
sandy, and no where particularly fer- 
xcept in Hanan. It is there very produc- 

tive, and rye is reporied ‘to yield 16 or 20 fold, 

and wheat and barley in good situations as much 
as 24 fold, hat such statements are uniformly | 
~ almost. greatly exaguerated, Tle whole country, 

















yearly. Wine, which is almost exclusively pro- 
duced in Hanau, dees not amount to above 1,000 
eimers a-year, Orchards are every where nume- 
Tous; hemp, hops, chicory, poppy-seed, and culi- 
nary vegetables, are the remaining articles of cul- 
ture. Hesse-Cassel is one of the most richly- 
wooded countries of Europe; nearly 1-3d of its 
surface, particularly in Fulda, Hanau, and Schmal- 
kalden, is covered with forests. In the Thurin- 
gian forest, and in Hanau, firs are the principal 
trees; in the more level country oak, elm, and 
beech, predominate: the oaks are in some parts 
very fine, Juniper berries form an article of eon- 
siderable export from Lower Hesse. The pastures 
are good, but cattle are not numerous, There 
were, in 1861, 31,167 oxen, 123,463 cows, and 
500,217 sheep. Hogs and poultry are plentiful; 
not so bees, Game is not very abundant, and 
fisheries contribute but little to the support of the 
inhab, The peasantry, like their neighbours 
throughout Westphalia, are principally hereditary 
tenants; and there are men among them who 
boast of being able to prove that they still culti- 
vate the same farms on which their ancestors lived 
before Charlemagne conquered the descendants of 
Henman (Arminius), or, for any thing they know, 
before Herrman himself, drawing his hordes from 
these very valleys, annihilated the legions of Varus. 

Mining is pursued, more or less, in all the provs. 


About 56,000 ewt. of iron, 5,140 ewtaof cobalt, and 
1,000 cwt, ef copper are obtained wally. There 
were formerly some tolerably ive silver 


tnines near Frankenberg, in Upper Hesst, but they 


had long ceased to be wrought: a quantity 
of silver still, however, is obtained Bieber, in 
Hanau, About 285,000 ewt. of rock- 800,000 





ewt. of coal, 400,000 ewt. of bovey coalj and turf 
in Jarge quantities are annually produces: Loal 
of a good quality is abundant. throughobts the 
country. Manufactures have not reached #ny 
high degree of importance, but ‘they are 


increasing. Linen weaving and spinning 
most widely diffused, and fale Eon 








the 
country the common auxiliary employments of 
the small farmers and their families, ‘The fabries 
are of every quality, from the coarsest household 
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cloths to the finest damask. The town and prov. 
of Fulda are the chief seats of this branch of in- 
dustry, and it is estimated that from them alone 
200,000 pieces of linen are exported, a large pro- 
portion of which are sold under the denomination 
of Osnaburgs.  Schmalkalden is, however, the only 
district in which there is any approach to manu- 
facturing establishments on a large scale ; it is the 
seat of extensive iron works, and manufactures of 
fire-arms, cutlery, hardware, &e, Iron and steel 
wares are also made in the valley of the Weser, 
Coarse woollens, stockings, camlets, carpets in 
Hanau; leather, tobacco, glass, crucibles, porce- 
lain and earthenware, paper, hats, gunpowder, tar, 
wooden wares, and musical instruments are among 
the other chief articles of manufacture. ‘There 
are many bleaching and dycing establishments, 
breweries, and distilleries, Cassel and Hanan are 
the principal manufacturing as well as commercial 
towns, 

The great article of export is linen cloth, sent 
by way of Bremen and Frankfurt, chiefly to Hol- 
Jand, Denmark, and America, The other principal 
exports are linen yarn, woollen cloths, hats, jewel- 
lery, hides, sheep-skins, paper, iron and’ steel 
wares of all kinds, cruciblés, timber, corn, dried 
fruits, and spirits, Phe chief imports are colonial 
goods, drugs, wine, flax and hemp seed, silk, fine 
wool, and woollen fabrics, mirrors and other glass 
wares, herrings, stock fish, horses, eattle, tin, gold, 
silver, and tobacco, ‘The imports and exports 
nearly balance each other; but the mast profitable 
branch of commerce to the Electorate is the transit 
of trade; the grand routes of communication be- 
tween Frankfurt and Hamburg, Berlin and Dres- 
den, passing through the. territories of Hesse 
Cassel, “The dollar current is that of Prussia 
= 3s, The Hessian ell is 23 English yards, 
the foot = 943 English, The viertel of corn = 
‘05 English qr.i the ewt, is nearly equivalent to 
the English. 

The Government is a limited monarchy, here- 
ditary in the male line only. The different orders 
in the state are represented in one parliamentary 
chamber, composed of 52 members, consisting of 

the heads of the collateral branches of the electoral 
family, the mediatised nobles, the family of 
Riedesel (hereditary lords-marshal) and the secu- 
larised convents of Kaufungen and Wetter, six 
deputies from the nobles and knights of Hanau, 
Falda, and Hersfeld; 16 from the towns, and 16 
deputies sent. by the peasantry, The present con- 
stitution was proclaimed Jan, 5, 1831; it was 
abrogated for some time, a new and less democratic 
charter being substituted by the Elector in 1852, 
but in consequence of general dissatisfactio 
threatening insurrection, the government was 
forced, in 1862, to re-establish the fundamental 
Jaw of 1831, The inhab. of Electoral Hesse in the 
last century suffered much from the oppression 
and rapacity of their rulers, who were accustomed, 
amongst other acts of tyranny, to traffic largely 
in the blood of their subjects, by hiring out their 
troops in the service of other European powers, 
‘The supply of Hessian troops to England during 
the American war brought to the electoral treasury 
the sum .of 21,276,780 crowns between 1776 and 
1784, The conquest of the country by the French 
put an end to this slave trade. Though popular 
at first, the dbstinate attachment of the,late elec- 
tor to abuses, ag the growing demafid of the 
people for reforms} produced a revolt in 1830, which 
brought,in its train at least the promise of better 
government—promise, however, but inadequately 
‘fulfilled. The comstitution of 1431 guarantees 
equality under the laws, the free exercise of re- 
ligion, ire right of kppeal, and eligibility to every 
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office under government. For civil and criminal 
Justice there is a high court of appeal in Cassel, 
and a superior provincial court of the cap. of each 
of the provinces. With each of these a forest court 
is connected, and subordinate to them are the dis- 
trict-judicial and rural police courts. The town 
police is under a separate commission; and each 
of the provincial caps, has a head police court, as 
well as medical, mannfacturing, and commercial 
tribunals, subordinate to head tribunals of the 
same kind in the cap, About four-fifths of the 
pop, are Protestants, one-sixth part Kom. Catho~ 
lies, and the remainder chiefly Jews. Except the 
latter, and between 1,000 and 2,000 individuals, 
the descendants of emigrants from’ France, at the 
revocation of the edicts of Nantes, all the pop. are 
of the German stock. The reigning family is Lu- 
theran, but three-fourths of the Protestant inhab. 
are Calvinists, Since 1818, both Calvinists and 
Lutherans have been united for ecclesiastical go- 
vernment under 3 consistories, at Cassel, Marburg, 
and Hanau; the Rom, Catholics are under the 
bishop of Fulda, ‘The principal establishment for 
education is the university of Marburg, founded in 
1527, which has 57 professors, and is usually at- 
tended by from 850 to 400 students, There are 
lyceums, or colleges of arts, at Cassel and Fulda, 
teachers’ seminaries in Cassel, Marburg, and 
| Hanan; gvmnasia, or high grammar schools, in the 
+5 principal towns; several schools of drawing, 
forest. economy, and numerous primary schools, 
Education was formerly more backward in the 
Electorate than in any other state in Germany, 
but such is no longer the case. ‘(he armed force 
| is raised by conscription, and every male under 50 
years of age capable of bearing arms is liable to 
i be called on to serve, The contingent furnished 
to the army of the Germ, Confederation is 9,406 
men, of which 7,455 infantry. 

Financial System.—The budget period embraces 
a terth of three years, Divided into annual periods, 
the budget for ‘the years 1861 to 1863 was made 
up of the following items :— 


INcomE FoR THE YEAR. 








Direct Taxes 
Indirect Taxes 
PublicLands =. 2 
‘Mines and Salt Works 
Forests and Fisheries 
Post-office . 6 0. k 
‘Tax on Seltzer and other waters 
‘Interest on State Property 
‘Revenue of State Railways 
Miscellaneous Income 





Total . 


é 





Or. 
EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR. 


Electoral Court =. ew, 
Allowances to Members of the Reigning 

Family... 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 








» efFinanees.  .  . 0. 1,659;372 

» ofdustice 2 2 2 f'361,120 

» ofthe Interior 2 2. 1,047/929 

” of War . . . . . 952,550 
Pensions and Annuities .  . | 810,750 
Total .  . 5 4,808,791 

Or . £721,398 


The budget granted by the chamber for the 
whole of the three years, 1861 to 1863, amounted 
to 15,352,020 thalers, or 2,302,8082, revenue, and 
to 15,403,092 thalers, or 2,310,464, expenditure. 
According to the convention of 1831, half the 
revenues of the electoral property belongs to the 
public treasury; the other half is at the free dis- 
posal of the elector; but fresh disputes have since 
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arisen between the electoral house and the nation, 
respecting the claim to the property of the land 
grave of Hesse Rotenburg. 

History.—The house of Hesse-Cassel was founded 
by William the Sage, in 1567. The landgrave 
was raised to the dignity of elector by the treaty 
of Luneville, in 1801, which title “he retained 
when restored to his dominions in 1815, though 
there was no longer an emperor to elect, From 
1306 to 1813 Hesse-Cassel formed a part of the 
kingdom of Westphalia, of which Cassel was the 
cap. The electorate holds the 8th rank in the 
German confederation, having three votes in the 
full council, and one in the committee. 

HESSE-DARMSTADT, or the GRAND 
DUCHY OF HESSE, a state of W, Germany, 
consisting of two principal and not very mequal 
tracts of country, separated from each other by 
the territories of Hesse-Cassel, and Frankfurt on 
the Main, and of some smaller detached portions 
chiefly inclosed within the territory of Waldeck, 
the whole lying between lat. 49° 12’ and 51° 19’, 
and long, 7° 52‘ and 9° 40’ FE. Upper Iesse. the 
most N. of the two principal tract: bounded W. 
by Prussian Westphalia and Nassau, and en- 
eireled on all other sides by Hesse, Cassel; the 
other principal tract has N. Nassau, Frankfort, 
and Hesse Cassel; 2. Bay ; 5. Badens and 
W. Rhenish Bavaria and Prussia ; and is separated 
by the Rhine into the proys, of Starkenberg and 
Khenish Hesse, 

The grand duchy is divided into three pro- 
vinces; the area and population, according to 
the census of 1858 and of December 3, 1801, are 
as follows :— 

































| Population 
Provinges Again ae | =e : 
is ee see © — 8 ; 
Upper Hesse 1,570 i 
Starkenberg, WMS 318.422 
[Rhonish Hesse 525 | 888 3 
Total. .) 3,240 | 





For the three years previons to 185}, the pop- 
lation decreased to the number of 17,910; since 
then there has been a gradual increase, 

The surface is very diversified, Rhenish Hesse 
and the W. part of Starkenberg consist: mostly 
of a level plain of great fertility ; the E. 
Starkenberg is occupied by the richly wooded 
Odenwald, ‘a hilly tract, along the fuot of which 
runs the picturesque and celebrated Bergstrasse, 
a very ancient line of road, extending in nearly a 
straight direction from Frankfurt. to Heidelberg. 
Upper Hesse is-hilly or uneven throughout, being 
intersected by the Taunus, Westerwald, Vogels- 
gebirge, and’ other mountain ranges, ‘the last 
named of which separates the basin of the Weser 
from that of the Khine, The loftiest summits of 
the Vogelsgebirge are about 2,500 fC in elevation, 
Next to the Rhine, the chief rivers are its tribu- 
tories, the Main, Wesehnitz, Selz, and Nahe, in 
Starkenberg and Rhenish Hesse; and in Upper 
Hesse the Wetteran, Nida, Labn, Eder, Fulda, 
&e, ‘There are many large ponds, but none 
worthy of the name of a lake. The climate is 
gencrally healthy, but varies very much in dif- 
ferent parts, The mean temp. of the year in the 
plain of the Rhine is about 55° Fah.? in Upper 
Hesse it is little more than 519, and snow lies on 
the Vogelsgebirge for 8 or 9 months of the year, 

Hegse-Darmstadt is especially an agricultural 
country. ‘The plains of Rhenish Hesse and 
Starkenberg, with the adjacent parts of Baden 
































. and Nassau, are amongst the best cultivated, as 


part of | 
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well as most fertile tracts of Germany ; a circum- 
stance which aceounts for their supporting a pop. 
nearly as dense as that of Ireland im comparative 
comfort, without manufactures, and with but 
little trade. Rhenish Hesse, in particular, is 
covered with corn fields, vineyards, orchards, and 
villages; and besides supplying the deniand for 
home consumption, exports corn in considerable 
quantities, Wheat is the principal produce of 
the low lands, buckwheat of the Odenwald, and 
tye of Upper Hesse; bat in the higher parts of 
the latter province little else than barley and 
oats are grown, In Rhenish Hesse the rotations 
of crops are various, and studied with constant 
reference both to the soil and seasons, and the 
land is never fallow. Poppy seed, rape, tobacco 
of good quality, and fruit are extensively culti- 
vated in this provinee; and its vineyards yield 
some of the finest growths on the Rhine, 
The total produce of wine in Hesse Darm- 
stadt, is estimated at 180,000 ohm (6,342,500 
imp. galls), two thirds of which are exported, 
Flax, hemp, hops, and garden vegetables are the 
other chief objects of culture. Cattle-breeding is 
| practised most extensively in Upper Hesse, where 
j there is an active trade in live stock, including 
sheep, and hogs; but many cattle, &c., are also 
fattened in the Odenwald, chiefly for the supply 
of Frankfurt, ‘The principal forest trees are 
beech, oak, hornbeam, pine, and fir; and in the 
Vogelsgebirge, inaple, elm, and larch, Large 
quantities of timber aud wooden wares are sent 
from Upper Hesse and Starkenberg, down the 
Main and the Neckar, In Rhenish Hesse, how- 
ever, timber is exeeedingly scarce and dear, owing 
to the great destruction of the woods during the 
French dominion; and nearly all the material 
required for fuel has to be brought. from the Black 
Forest or Spessart mountains, The forests are 
mostly either communal or grand ducal property ; 
jthey belong to the communes, especially in 
Khenish Hesse, where, from their scarcity, they 
are highly valued, In the latter province, and in 
j Starkenberg, property is very much sub-divided.’ 

‘Lhe condition of the lower classes of agricul- 
turists, who are here, as all over Germany, a 
kind of copyhold possessors of the land, has been 
very much improved since the year 1815. Per- 
sonal services of all kinds have been redeemed, 
on easy terms, by the interference of the govern- 
ment, whieh began by giving up those due for 
crown lands at a‘modcrate valuation. The tithes 
on new enclosures were voluntarily resigned both 
by the crown and by land-owners, and the exist- 
ing tithes were converted into fixed redeemable 
rent-charges, for the purchase of which the state 
advanees capital at the rate of 8 per cent. interest 
jto the land-owner, A charge to cover this out- 
| lay appears annually in the budget, 

Mining is the occupation next in importance. 
Salt mines are wrought at Wimpfen, in a de- 
tached portion of territory to the $., enclosed 
between Baden and Wirtemburg, where this 
mineral is found in great abundance; and for the 
| Supply of Rhenish Hesse, two mines near Kreutz- 
| nach on the Nahe have been rented from Prussia, 
Berghaus estimates the produce of salt at 180,000 
ewt. annually. Copper is obtained at Thalitter 
| in Upper Hesse, where a vein is profitably wrought, 

though the ore yields only from 1°6 to 2 per cent. 
jofmetal. ®t Biedenkopf, and on the estates of 
Prince Solms, in the mountainous parts of Upper 
Hesse, and in the Odenwald, extensive iron mines 
are wrought, Coal of inferior quality is abundant 
in Upper Hesse, and in scattered beds through 
| the other provs.; but the total yearly produce is * 
| Rot more than 280,000 ewt, ‘Turf, building stone, 
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slates, marble, gypsum, and potter’s clay, are the 
other chief mineral products, and there are tracés 
of lead and mercury, 

Manufactures on’any extended scale cannot be 
said to exist in the grand duchy. Spinning and 
weaving’ linen and hemp are, as above mentioned, 
an auxiliary occupation of the agricultural 
classes, particularly in the N. and NW. parts of 
Upper Hesse, at Lauterbach, Schlitz, and Herb- 
stem. Among these are damasks and other fine 
fabrics; but, the linens of Hesse Darmstadt cannot 
compete with those of Westphalia or Silesia, 
Some silk-weaving is carried on at Offenbach, 
and stockings are woven there and at Baben 
Hausen. Coarse woollens are manufactured in 
several places, principally in the N. Tobacco is 
prepared for use at Offenbach, the principal manu- 
facturing town ih the grand duchy. Few metallic 
articles are made, except needles and pins, Paper, 
glazed pasteboard for export to Russia, brandy, 
vinegar, dyes, leather (not enough for home con- 
sumption), earthenware, and chemical products, 
comprise most of the remaining manufactures, 
‘The chief articles of import are colonial goods, 
horses, cattle, hides, leather, Jeaf-tobacco, and 
wine, But the transit trade is the most consider- 
able trade of commercial industry. It was very 
profitable to Mayence as long as obstacles existed 
to the free navigation of the Rhine, and all wares 
were forced to be shifted into boats owned in that 
city. This barbarous privilege has been given up 

of late years, but a toll is still raised upon boats 

passing up and down the river. Mayence 1s the 
emporium of the fruitful districts of the Upper 
Rhine, as well as of those on the Maine and 
Neckar, Tlesse-Darmstadt was a mem. of the 
German Customs’ Union for many years before it 
was joined by Frankfurt; and’ a successful 
attempt was made, while that city held out 
against the proposals of the Union, to establish a 
rival fait at Offenbach. The government of the 
Grand Duchy raised the tolls on the Maine, and 
the mart of Offenbach was making a considerable 
prostess towards prosperity, when the adhesion of 

Frankfurt to the Union occasioned the abandon- 
+ ment of the experiment, 

The florin iu circulation, equivalent to Ls, 8d., 
is divided into 60 kreutzers, ‘The chief weights 
and measures are the pound=1*1 1b, Eng., the 
ohm=35'2 galls, the malter=44 Eng. qrs., the 
foot +°82 ft. Eng., and the morgen= G2 Eng. acre, 

The Government is a limited monurehy, heredi- 
tary in the male line. The States, accurding to 
the constitution of Dee, 17, 1820, slightly moditied 
in. 1848 and in 1856, consist of two ‘chambers. | 
The first is composed of members of the Grand 
Ducal house, the mediatised nobility, the R. Ca- 
tholic bishop, the head Protestant ecclesiastic, the 
chancellor of the university of Giessen, and ten 
citizens nominated for life by the grand duke, 
‘The secoud chamber consists of six deputies from 
the knights or inferior nobility, who pay direct 
taxes to the amount of 300 florins annually, ten 
deputies from the towns, and thirty-four from the 
freehold land-owners, contributing each direct taxes 
of 100 florins a year. ‘he deputies are clected 
every six years, and the chambers meet at least 
once in three years, No changes in the laws can 
take place without their sanction, but they never 
assume the initiative in legislation; ey have 

vonly the right of petitioning for new laws, which 
are then submitted to them by the minister. By 
the constitution of 1820, every subject enjoys 
freedom of person and property, and the free ex- 
ercise of religion; all are equal under the law: 
and. all, except the members of the mediatised 
noble houses, are liable to military service from 
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20 to 25 years of age, This service may, however, 
be performed by substitute, and there is a govern- 
ment office, through the agency of which eubsti- 
tutes are obtained on moderate terms. The con- 
tingent furnished to the army of the confederation 
is 10,325 men, made up of 8,071 infantry, 1,291 
cavalry, and 963 artijlery, Mayeuce, the most 
important fortress in Germany, is garrisoned by 
equal numbers of Austrian and Prussian troops, 
‘The press is free, and the abuse of its freedom is 
cognisable only by the civil law, The executive 
powers are in the hands of a prime minister and 
three others, Justice is administered in munici- 
pal and cantonal tribunals; high courts in the 
capitals of the provinces; a military tribunal at 
Mayence, and a superior court aud court of appeal 
in Darmstadt. In Rhenish Hesse the courts of 
justice are modelled upon the French system, and 
trial by jury is in foree, on which privilege a high 
value 1s placed, 

About five-sevenths of the pop. are Protestants, 
one-fourth R, Catholics, and 23,000 Jews, besides 
whom there are a few Mennonites and other sects, 
The Catholics reside principally in the S., and 
are subordinate to the bishop of Mayence. The 
two Protestant confessions have been organised 
into one, and have assumed the ritual and disci- 
pline of the Prussian evangelical church. The 
reiguing family is Protestant. Public instruction 
has advanced rapidly within the last fifty years, 
especially in Rhenish Hesse, where formerly the 
inhabitants geuerally were grossly ignorant. 

In Mayence, which was the seat of a university, 
there was, in 1815, not a single bookseller, and 
mass-books and catcchisms were the only works 
printed, The institutions for education are now 
excellent, One banat schovl at least exists 
in every parish, besides which there are four citi- 
zens’ schools, seven gymnasia, three seminaries 
for schoolmasters, four colleges, a military aca- 
demy, a university at Giessen, attended usually 
by from 300 to 400 students, and many special 
academies for the arts and sciences, The com~ 
munes elect their own headboroughs, and the 
usual restrictions with respect to marriage and 
settlement are enforced, as in the neighbouring 
German states, Commissions for the support of 
the poor are appointed in the towns, and, in May- 
ence especially, the charitable establishments are 
very well organised. A house of correction for 
secondary punishment has been established on an 
improved principle at Marienschloss, in which 350 
conviets are confined, who both contribute by their 
labour to the support of the establishment, and earn 
a sum which is paid to them on their discharge, 

The budget is granted for the term of three 
years: the items for the year 1862 were— 

INconE Fou THE Yeak 1862, 





Plorins 

State Property . . - . . 2,080,625. 

Direct ‘Taxes se 8 8 237565088 

Tadirect Taxes . . . . 3,935,737, 

Miscellaneous Revenue . . . 324,264 

Total . . . 9,096,644 

Or. £758,055 

EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR aster : 

ius 

Civil List and Grand-ducal Court. 751,800 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs . . 121,142 

5 theInterior =... | (1,810,594 

a Justice . 2. ! 550,839 

i Finances. 2, | 9,344'698 

3 War... . 13660,689, 

Interest on Public Debt. - + 969,574 

Pensions and Annuities. . . 450,160 
Miscellaneous Expenses | |]. 7; 

Total =... 9,066,796 

Or . £755,566 
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The public debt amounted, at the commence- 
ment of 1862, to 15,245,000 florins, or 1,270,002, 
the greater part of which was ineurred for the 
establishment of a network of state railwa: 

The grand duke is descended from Philip the 
Magnanimous, between whose four sons the do- 
minions of Hesse became separated towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. The grand duchy 
of Hesse Darmstadt holds the ninth rank in the 
German Confederation, having three votes in the 
full diet, and one in the committee. 

HESSE - HOMBURG (LANDGRAVIATE 
OF), a state of W. Germany, and onc of the 
smallest in the Confederation, cousisting of two 
detached portions, Homburg and Meisenheim, 
about 45 m, apart; the former enclosed between 
Hesse-Darmstadt and Nassau, and the latter sur- 
rounded by the territories of Prussia, Olklenburg, 
and Rhenish Bavaria. United area, 106 
Pop. 26,817 in 1861, The Homburg div 
on the 8, declivity of the Taunus mountains, the 
highest point of which, the Feldberg, is within 
its limits, The soil is not. in general rich, but it 
has been rendered sutliciently productive by the 
industry of the inhabitants to furish more corn 
than is required for home consumption, besides 
fruit, garden vegetubles, flax, and: timber, There 
ave manufactures of woollen stuffs, linen fabrics, 
and stockings, which, after supplying the home 
demand, find a ready sale at Frankfurt, Meisen- 
heim, W. of the Rhine, is partially covered with 
ranges from the Hunsdriick mountains. Its N, 
part is high, and its climate cold; but the surface 
of its $, portion is much Jess clevated, its tempe- 
rature mild, and it yields a good deal of wine. 
Com and cattle are plentiful, as are timber, coal, 
iron, and building stone, A litle linen cloth, 
some linen and woollen yarn, and glass, are made; 
and there are a few iron-forges, ‘There is a su- 
perior court of justice in Homburg, with appeal 
to the high court of appeals in Darmstadt. The 
pop. is mostly Calvinist; there are, however, about 
6,000 Lutherans, 8,000 Rom, Catholics, and 1,000 
Jews. The public revenue in 1862 amounted to 
589,507 tlorins, or 44,9592, and the expenditure to 
519,687 florins, or 43,3077 The contingent fur- 
nished to the army of the Confederation is 333 
men. Hesse-Homburg is united, in the slender 
tie of ‘personal union,’ to Hesse-Darmstadt. the 
grand duke of the latter country being also land- 
vrave, The jast independent landgrave died carly 
in 1866, without leaving any direct heirs; and by 
a treaty made previous to his death between him 
and his collateral heirs, the rulers of Iesse-Darm- 
stadt, it was settled that the landyraviate should 
remain a separate state for 25 years lunger, or till 
1891, 

HETTON-LE-LHOLE, a village and township 
of England, par. Houghton-le-Spring, co, Dur- 
ham, NE, div, of Easington ward, 6 m. NE. Dur- 
ham. Area of township, 1,590 acres. Pop. 6,419 



































in 1861, having increased from 919 in 1821, This | 


astonishing increase is wholly attributable to the 
establishment af a large colliery, connected by a 
railway with the port of Sunderland. ‘This popt- 
lous village, chiefly inhabited by pitmen, consists, 
Tike most other pit-villages in Durhant, of mu- 
merous cottages fronted by little gardens, and 
interspersed here and there with houses of a 
better character. A church, dependent on that 


of Houghton-le-Spring, several places of worship | 
for dissenters, and some good and well-attended | 


schools, have been established since the place has 
risen to ity present importance. (See Hovcnton- 
LE-SPRING.) 

HEXIIAM, a market town and par. of Erg- 
land, co. Northumberland, 5. div., Tyndale ward, 








HIERES 
20 m. W. Neweastle, and 33 m. E, Carlisle, on the 
Newcastle-Carlisle railway. Pop. of town 4,655, 
and of par. 6,479 in 1861, Area of par., 28,370 
acres. The town stands on a high bank S. of the 
‘Tyne, a little below the confluence of its N, and 
S$. branches, and in the migst of a rich and well 
cultivated country. A handsome stone bridge of * 
nine arches connects it with the N, bank of the 
river. The streets, though narrow and irregular, 
contain several good houses; and the market 
place, with the conduit in the centre, is a hand- 
some quadrangle, on the S. side of which is an 
old market-honse, supported by pillars, and be- 
neath it are stalls for batchers and country 
dealers; on the E, side, surmounted by a stone 
tower, formerly used as the town gaol, is the 
ancient town-hall, where the manor court and 
petty sessions are held; and on the W. side is 
the Abbey church, partly in ruins, and now con- 
¢ only of a transept and choir of mixed 
Norman and Gothic architecture, with a square 
tower, 90 ft. high, rising from the centre of the 
building. The living is peculiar to the prov. of 
York, and the great tithes are appropriated to one 
of one of the stalls in York cathedral, The R, 
Catholics have a handsome chapel, besides which 
there are places of worship for Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, Independents, and others. A free grammar 
chool, founded by queen Elizabeth in 1398, was 
subsequently endowed with property for the edu- 
cation of the youth of this and of the adjoining 
towns and parishes, The foundation boys, whose 
number is not limited, pay a stipend of 7s, 6d. a 
quarter, and about forty more are educated with 
them, the instruction not being exclusively clas- 
sical, A mechanics’ institute, a savings’ bank, and. 
a dispensary have been established of late years. 
Hexham has long been famous for a peculiar 
description of gloves, called ‘tan-gloyes;’ they 
were formerly much worn, but of late years have 
failen into comparative disuse. Hats and coarse 
worsted goods are also made in considerable 
quantities ; and about half the pop. are employed 
in these branches of industry. Markets on Tues- 
day and Saturday, but chiefly on the former; and 
cattle markets on every alternate Tuesday. Fairs, 
Aug. 5, and Noy, 8, for live stock and woollen 
goods. The annual sales in the Hexham market 
average 4,000 qrs, of wheat, 2,000 qrs. of vats, and 
5,500 qrs. of rye. 

The site of the town close to Hadrian's wall, 
and the discovery of many Roman inscriptiéns, 
altars, and other monuments, have led to the 
supposition that it occupies the site of the Roman 
station Axelodunum, St. Wilfrid, archbishop of 
York, introduced into Hexham the arts of France 
and Italy. This prelate made it a bishop's see 
and a co, palatine; but in 883 it was united with 
Lindisfame, and finally, in 1112, was annexed to 
one of the prebends in York cathedral, David, 
ke of Scotland, shortly before the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, halted here for three days. The 
church, which had been ruined, was rebuilt by 
Thomas, Archbishop of York, who also founded a 
priory of Augustine canons, the annual revenucs 
of which amounted, at the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries, to 138d. 

HIERES, or ITYERES,-a town of France, dép, 
Yar. cap. cant, on the S. declivity of a conical 
hill, 3 m, fgpm the Mediterranean, and 34 m. SW. 
Draguignant. Pop. 10,360 in 1861. The town 
commands beautiful and extensive views, but its 
internal appearance is far from corresponding 
with its situation, its streets being steep, narrow 
crooked, dark, and very badly paved, Its highest 
point is crowned by the ruins of an ancient for- 
tress, from which descend on either side the traces 

































~ Western railway, Pop. of par. 1,152 in (861; area 


‘of the Nen, ‘The church has a finely ornamented 


they like it better? 


* have three places of worship, to all of which are 


“useless; but, in consequence of the representa 


HIERES 


of a line of thick walls, that formerly surrounded 
the whole town. In the Place Royale, a large 
Lat gloomy-looking square, is a. column, sur- 
Mounted with a fine marble bust of the most 
illustrious of its citizens, Massillon, born here on 
the 24th of June, 1663, The suburb at the foot 
of the hill is much pleasanter, and more fre- 
quented by visitors, than the town itself: it has 
some excellent hotels. It is said that Hires 
was formerly a sea-port; at present, a plain of 
great fertility intervenes between it and the sea, 
covered with orange plantations, the best in 
France, vineyards, and olive grounds. The town 
bas manufactures of orange-flower water and 
other perfumes ; brandy, oil, and silk twist; and 
trades in these articles, olives and other fruits, 
aud wine, Under the name of Arcae, this was 





one of the colonies anciently established by the 
Greeks on the shores of the Mediterranean? the 
Romans called it Hieros, but the monuments with 
which they embellished the city have entirely 
disappeared, 

Hsres, Istes oF (an. Starchades), a group of | 
four small islands in the Mediterranean, about | 
10 m, SE, Hyéres, and 14 m. ESE, Toulon, Por- 
querolles, the largest, is 5 m. long by 2.m, broad : 
it is fortified, and has about 100 inhab, Port- 
Croz has also a garrison, and about 50 inhab, 
‘The other islands are surrounded by several rocky 
islets, None of them is fertile, 

HIGHAM-FERRERS, a bor. market town, 
and par. of England, co, Northampton, hund, of 
same name, near the Nen, 14m, ENE, Northarop- 
ton, and 8&3 m, N. London by London and North 


of par, 1,871 acres, ‘I'he town stands on a rocky 
height, commanding a fine view over the valley 


W, front, and a tower and spire 160 ft. high, A 
monastic college founded here in 1422 was sur- 
rendered in 1p, and a portion of its revenues 
was devoted to the endowment of the present free 
school, recently rebuilt in a handsome style. Hig- 
ham-ferrers, which, many years ago, had a re- 
spectable lace-trade, is now quite insignificant as 
a place of industry. The place, which is a bor. 
by prescription, sent two mems, to the H. of C., 
from the reign of Philip and Mary down to the 
assing of the Reform Act, by which it was dis- 
ranchised. The franchise, though nominally 
vested in the freemen, was really exercised by 
earl Fitzwilliam, the proprietor ‘of the greater 
part of the borough, 

HIGHGATE, a village and chapelry of Eng- 
land, partly in Hornsey, and partly in St, Pancras 
par., co. Middlesex, hund. Ossulston, 3 m. N. 
London. Pop. of eccles, distr. 4,547 in 1861. The 
village stands on the top and sides of a hill 
about 450 ft. high; and many of the houses are 
well built, being occupied by opulent merchants 
and others belonging to London. On the top of 
the hill, on the road towards Barnet, is the Gate- 
house, formerly a toll-gate at the boundary of the 
bishop of London’s estates. For many ‘years a 
tavern existed here, in which strangers were 
‘sworn at Highgate ;’ that is, in which an old 
custom was kept up of swearing them not to 
drink small beer when they can get strong ‘unless 
The old chapel, built in 1565 
as a chapel-of-ease to Hornsey, wasgreplaced in 
1832 by a church in the pointed style, contiguous 
to which is a spacious cemetery, “The dissenters 


attached large. Sunday schools. The grammar 
school, founded in 1562, was for many years almost 





tions-of the charity commissioners, a reform was 
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effected in its management, and it has lately be- - 
come an efficient well-attended classical school, 
Many good boarding-schools for boys and girls 
are established in and about the village. There 
are almshouses for twelve poor persons, and two # 
well-supported charity schools. E. of Highgate 
runs the old great north turnpike-road in an ex- 
ca¥ated hollow, about 60 ft, deep. at one spot, 
where it is crossed by a bridge or archway, form- 
ing the thoroughfare to Hornscy, Close to the 
opening of the archway-road is ihe mercers’ hos~ 
Pital, a handsome Elizabethan structure, with two 
wings, and a chapel in the centre. Caen-wood, 
the beautiful seat of the earl of Mansfield, lies+ 
between Highgate and Hampstead. 
HIGHLAND®. See ScoTLanp. 
HILDESHEIM, a town of Hanover, cap. of 
prince. and landdrostei, on the Innerste, a tributary 
of the Leine, 19 m. SSE. Hanover, and 41 m, N. 
Géttingen, on a branch of the’ railway from 
Hanover to Gittingen. Pop. 17,184 in 1861. 
Hildesheim is an old town, surrounded with ram- 
parts, now used as public promenades, irregularly , 
built, and having extremely narrow streets, 
Among its churches, the cathedral, erected by 
Louis the Pious, in 818, is remarkable for its fine 
bronze gates of the 11th century, its paintings on 
glass, and for a hollow pillar of greenish stone, 
supposed to have been a Saxon idol, and now sur~ 
mounted by an image of the Virgin Mary. This, 
and three other churches, belong to the Roman 
Caths,, who have also a consistory and a divinity 
college, attended by forty-two ‘students. The 
other educational establishments are a Lutheran 
gymnasium with a good library, nine schools, and 
a large and admirably regulated poor-school con- 
nected with a house of industry. Among public 
buildings and institutibns are the episcopal palace, 
council-bal}, treasury, lunatic asyluyn, three orphan 
houses, and un establishment for the deaf and 
dumb, ‘The trade of Hildesheim is inconsider- 
able, except in coarse linen cloths and yarn; its 
other products are leather, soap, starch, snuff, 
bleached wax, and earthenware; but cattle-fairs 
are held here said to be the largest in the kingdom, 
HILLAH, See Babyton, 
UIMALAYA MOUNTAINS (THE), 
Himadlaya, abode of snow; an, Imaus or 
dus,) an extensive mountain range of Asia, and 
the loftiest of which we have any knowledge, 
bounding the low and level plain of Hindostan on 
the N., and separating it from the tabletand of 
Thibet, which stands 10,000 ft. above the sea, 
This chain is continuous westward with the Hin- 
doo-koosh and Belur-tagh, and E, with the table- 
land of Yun-nan; but the term Himalaya is 
usually restricted by geographers to that portion 
of the range lying between the passages of the 
Indus and Brahmapootra, or Sanpoo; the former 
being in lat, 35° N., and long. 75° E., and the lat- 
ter in lat, 28015’ N., and long. 96° FE, The di- 
rection of the range, as thus defined, is SE. from 
the Indus to the Gunduk, and thence E, to its 
termination. Its entire Jength is 1,900 m,,34ts 
average breadth 90 m., and the surface which it 
covers is estimated at 160,000 sq. m.- The NW. 
extremity of the chain, called the Gosseie moun- 
tains, extends in a SE. direction along the sources 
of all the Punjab rivers, except the Sutledje, and 
separates the hilly part of Lahore from Little 
Thibet. E, of the Sutledje, which cuts a passage 
through the mountains, in lat, 31° 30° N., and 
long. 77° 40’ E., the zange, still running SE., 
crosses the heads of the Jumna and Ganges; it 
then, in its course E., gives rise successively to the 
Gogra, Gunduk, Cosi, Mahanunda, and’ Teetsa, 
and is bounded on both sides at its E, extremity 
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. 
by the circuitous channel of the San-poo, to 
which, however, it contributes few affluents of 
+ importance, The average height of the Himalaya 
chain has been: estimated at 15,700 it.; bat na- 
merous peaks far exceed-in altitude the Chimbo- 
xazo of the Andes, so long supposed to be the 
highest point on the globe. The principal of 
these are as follows, with their situation pod 
height from the sea. 
¥ 


ca 














cae Name N.Lat. | E. Long. | Helght 
+g , Feet 
Jumfotri, in Gurwhal .| 31° 2] 789-36] 91,155 
Budrmath, — do. | 30. 42 | 79 20 | 23441 
4 | Dhawahir, in Kumaon <| 30 22 | 79 57 | 25,749 | 
Dhawalagiri, in Nepaul . | 28 30 | 83 30 | 26,362 | 
+,| Kunchinganga, B. Peak, 
5 Tn Sik et} otk 0! 88 0} 28,178 
Do. W. Peak, indo. 2 (| — — | 27,896 | 
4 | Chamalari, in Botan .} 28 4 | 89 23 | 23,080 | 





‘The passes over the main ridge, as far as we 
knoivat present, amount to about twenty, a few 
only of which are practicable for horses, sheep 
{being chiefly used as beasts of burden over the 

steeper passea, Their height above the sea varies 

from 10,000 to 18,000 ft.; the principal are, the 

Kandriball pass, between Cashmere and Ladak ; 

the Paralaha (16,500 ft, high); leading from the 

Upper Chenab valley to Ladak’; the Shatool, Boo- 

yendo, and Piming passes, all much frequented, on 

the road N. up the valley of the Sutledje; the 

Ghang-tang-ghaut (10,150 ft.), practicable for 

horses, and leading up the bed of the Bhagirathi 

to Chaprang, a Chinese post on the Upper Sut- 
ledje; the Netee-ghaut (16,814 ft.), used by the 

at caravans passing between Thibet and N. 

indostan; the Dooraghaut (17,790 ft.), also a 

+ much frequented route, connecting the valley of 
the Kalee with Dumpo, in Thibet; and the Mas- 
tang pass, near the source of the Gunduk: the 
passes to the E, of this river are little knewn. 

The glens, through which these mountain-tracks 

run, are usually at right angles with the main 

range, and the NW, face is invariably ragged, and 
inclined at an angle of 50°, while the SE, slope is 
more smooth, and bas an inclination of only 23° 
or 30% (Lloyd and Gerard, ii, 29, 61.) "The 
limits of perpetual congelation in the Himalaya 
chain, which, according to Leslie’s theory, would 

* be 11,400 ft. above the sea, have been ascertained, 
by the observations of Webb, Gerard, &c., to be 
generally higher; and they have likewise proved 
that, while the snow-line on the S. slope is at an 
elevation of 12,400 ft., the mountains on the side 
of Thibet are free from snow in summer as 
high as 16,600 ft." This unexpected’ circumstance 
is attributed by some to the difference between the 
serene climate of Thibet and the foggy atmo- 
sphere of Hindostan; but by Lyell and others, 
with more probability, to the influence of the heat 
sadiated by a great continent in moderating the 

feold. (Lyell’s Geol., i, 181.) 

Geology.—The only rock sufficiently extensive 
to characterise the geological formation of the 
great Shain is gneiss, which constitutes the sub- 

* stance of the highest ridges and crests, Granite 
veins occur on the surface only in some directions, 
intersecting the gneiss; but Captain Johnson and 
other travellers are of opinion, that granjte forms 
the base of the mountains, and that gneiss is 
superimposed on the general bed, ‘On leaving the 
centre of the range, schistas and clay-slate, primi- 
tive and secondary limestone, and red sandstone 
are sutcessively met with on either side, Even in 
the centre of the chain, however, masses of lime- 
stone and sandstone have been found at an'eleva- 
tion of 16,000 and 18,000 ft., locked here and 
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talline rocks, a phenomenon} 

observable als: Se the. Alps and Pyrenees. ? 
(Geog. Journal, iv. 64) ~The fossil ‘remains found: 
in the Himalaya mountains consist of bones of. 
many different species of ruminating animals; 
(some of, which were found by Captain Webb aty 
an elevation ‘of 16,000 ft.), of ammonites, belem-; 
nites, and arious kinds of land and fresh-watel 
shells, ‘The chief minerals hitherto found are sul-, 
phur, alum, rock-salt, gold dust, copper, lead, iron, 
antimony, and manganese; and the mines of Ne 
paul are reported by Buchanan Hamilton to pro 
duce large quantities of lead, gopper and sulphur. 
(Hamilton’s Nepaul, introd.) ‘There’are no direct. } 
traces of voleanoés in the districts.explored by the 
English ; but the numerous thermal springs (thal 
of Jumnotri having a temperature.of 194° Fahr.),;! 
and many shocks of earthquakes felt by travellers. 
in different parts of the range, indicate it to be the. -4 
focus of subterrancous ‘movements’ and derange- ; 
ments of the earth’s crust. Among the physical, 
phenomena observed on this great chain may be’? 
mentioned the falls of the Pabur, thehighest known, 
and exceeding 1,500 ft., and the dripping rock of 
Sansdarrah, near Deyra Doohl, in Gurhwal, re- 
sembling, though on a larger scale, those of: 
Knaresborough in Yorkshire, and Roslyn, near 
Edinburgh. “This rock, situated in g glen sur-: 
rounded by mountains rising almost perpendicu- * 
larly to the height of 5,000 ft., and clothed to the ; 
very top with the most beautiful wood, overhangs a 
small basin of water like the roof of an open piazza, 
extending about 50 yards in length; and above it: . 
is a small stream, which being absorbed by fhe ‘; 
marshy nature of the soil, is filtered through it,..-: 
and falls into the basin in a ‘continual shower.: * 
The roof of the rock, and also of a neighbouring” * 
cave, are covered with stalactitic incrustations, * 
which in some cases have descended to the floor, 
having the appearance of sparkling pillars, (Capt. 
Johnson, in Geog. Journ. iv. 48.; and Hamilton’s 
Gaz.) * : y 

Vegetation—The height at which plants and: | 
frees flourish on the Himalaya range varies on the °: 
N. and.S, slopes, nearly proportionally to the: ? 
difference in the altitude of the snow-line, On the 3) 
S. slope grain cultivation is not attempted higher 5f 
than 10,000 ft.; the highest habitation is at an 
elevation of 9,500 ft.: pines (which form by fac 
the largest proportion of forest in eve apltce) 1 
show their best growth at a height of 10,300 ft.; } 
but beyond 11,000 ft. they grow in smaller quar- 5 
tities, and are of less girth and growth, The rho-, 
dodendron grows up to 12,000 ft.,.and birches are 
found as high as 13,000 ft. above the sea, (Gerard 
and Lloyd, i, 343., ti, 9.) On the N, side, villages 4 
are found between 11,000 and 13,000 ft. high, and’ j 
grain cultivation advances to a height of 13,500 4 
ft.; birch-trees rise to 14.000 ft.; and vegetation ? 
is found up to an elevation of 17,500 fey that is, | 
upwards of 3,000 ft. higher than on the 8, slope. { 
‘The grains found on these heights are wheat and 4 
barley, bhatoo (Amaranthus anardhana), cheenal: 
(Panicum miliaceum), khoda (Paspalum scrobicula- 
tum), oon (Hordeum celeste), and phapur (Pa- 
nicum tartaricum), Strawberries and currants: 
thrive on the S, side at a height of 11,600 ft, and 
1,000 ft. higher on the opposite side. _- i 
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Zoology.—The mammaha of the Himalaya 
range are chicfly confined to ruminating animals, 
a few variefcs ‘only of the horse and cat tribe 
being found in these regions. The wild horse is 
seen on the N. side of the mountains: but the » 
principal tenants of the hilly pastures are the yak 
(Bos prophagus), much used as_a beast of burden 
by the Tariars, the ghurl (Caper egagrus), of . 
which the Cashmere and Thibet goats are varie- 
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HINCKLEY 


isthe musk-decr, the Nepaul stag, the black. 
* ‘cere the Cervus Capreolus, the chim or one- 
horngd antelope, the goral, and the nylgbau. 
Among the birds of the Himalaya may be men- 
tioned the lammer-geyer (Gypaeius barbutus), the 
chuccoree (Perdix rufa), the common cuckoo, the 
Ampeyan. pheasant (Lophophorus’ refulgens). the 
red-lepyed crow, and the wood-pigeon. (Ritter’s 
Asia, iL, iii,; Geog, Joum., iv.; Lioyd and Ge- 
“ratd’s Tour in the Himalaya; and Berghaus’s 
Asien, with Maps.) . 
HINCKLEY, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co. Leicester, hund. Sparkenhoe, 12 m. SW. 
’ Leicester, and 102 m. NWN. London, by London 
and North Western railway. Pop. 6,344 in 1861. 
The town stands on a commanding eminence 
close to Warwickshire, from which itis divided by 
the old Roman Watling Street: it is well built, 
though old, and near the centre stand an ancient 
_ town-hall and school-house, The church is a fine 
ol Gothic building, with a tower and steeple 
120 ft. high, The dissenters have several places 
of worship, connected with which and the church 
are Sunday schools. There are also national and in- 
fant schools, The staple manufacture of the place 
is hosiery, introduced about 1640, and now em- 
ploying in the town and neighbourhood upwards 
eof 2,000 hands, Coarse substantial stockings are 
* said to be made here in larger quantities than in 
“any” other part of England, Markets (well at- 
+ tended) on Monday: fairs 1st, 2nd, and 8rd Monday 
after Epiphany; Easter Monday, Monday before 
Whit-Sunday, and Whit-Monday, for horses and 
live stock; Aug. 26., and Monday after Oct. 28. 
Near the Ashby-de-la-Zouch canal, which 
passes close to the town, are the remains of a Ro- 
. man fortification, and the remains, of a wall and 
ditch, traceable all round, indicate Hinckley to 
have been formerly a‘ place of some importance. 
HINDOSTAN, or Inp1taA ON THIS SIDE THE 
Gancexs or BranMAPuTRAs Name and Limits.— 
The ancient inhabitants of India had no com- 
mon name for themsclves or their country; but 
their Persian neighbours called the people Hin- 
doos, and the country, as far as’ they knew it, 
Hindostan; words which, in otd English, would 
have been accurately as well as literally ren- 
drged, ‘Negro, and ‘Negroland.’ The compre- 
hiwisive sense in which the term Hindostan is now 
employed, as distinctive of the entire territory S. 
: of the Himalaya mountains over which the insti- 
‘tution of castes prevails, is of European origin ; 
the people of the country confining the term to 
the territory lying N, of the Nerbuddah, and calls 
ing all to the S. of that river the Deccan, a word 
derived from the Sanscrit, and meaning ‘the right 
hand,’ and also ‘the south.” In the European 
. sense, Hindostan comprises the whole of that vast 
triangular country extending from the borders of 
Little Thibet, in about the 85th deg. of N. lat., 
to Cape Comorin, in about the 8th deg. “It is 
bounded on . ie N. by the highest range of moun- 
tains in the world, the Himalaya; and by the two 
“great. rivers, the Brahmaputra and Indus, on the 
pNE, and NW.; and in every other direction by 
the ocean, It comprises in all an arca of between 
1,200,000 and 1,300,000 sq. m., or about a third 
part of the estimated area of Europe; but from 
“* absence of gulfs, inland seas, and lakes, the 
, > sportion of solid land is greater. 





“4 Surface and Geology.—The sure ‘of Hin- 


stan, taking this word in its widest accepta- 
in, is of a very marked character. On the N,, 
‘ » .stituting the base of the triangle, we have 
great ranges of mountains, with elevated 





tee fee 
‘ ‘ys between, These chains rise, the one higher 
the other as we proceed northward, the last 
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constituting the highest mountains hitherto dis- 
covered. For 1,000 m., from China to Cashmere, 
a plain might be extended, resting on peaks 21,000 
ft, high, while some are even 6,000 ft. above this 
elevation... The-valleys themselves are from ?,000 
to 4,000 ft. above the level of the sea, Primitive 
rocks alone compose the higher ranges. Gneiss 
predominates; but with it is found granite, mica 
slate, hornblende schist, chlorite slate, crystalline 
limestone, and marble, «On these repose clay slate 
and flinty slate. In the lowest or southern range, 
sandstone com that portion which terminates 
in the plain of the Ganges.. Crossing this plain, 
and proceeding southward, we come to another 
chain of mountains, the Vindhyan range, run 
ning nearly E, and W. across the centre of Hin- 
dostan, in about the 23d deg. of lat. This is the 
basis of a triangle of mountain ranges which sup- 
ports the vast table-land of Central India. The‘ 
formation here is primitive, consisting chiefly of. 
gneiss; but where it terminates in the plain of 
the Ganges, and forms the S, barrier of the latter, 
the formation is sandstone, as on the N. side of 
the same plain. The great W. rangé of monn- 
tains commonly called Ghauts, commences on the 
NW., where the Vindhyan range terminates, and 
rons in a direction nearly N. and S., to between 
the 10th and 11th deg. of latitude, until at Coim- 
batore they meet the E. range, or Ghauts, ‘The 
formation of this chain is primitive; but to the 
N, there is a great extent of overlying trap, co 
Jumnar, prismatic, tabular, and globular. To the” 
S., again, the overlying rock to a great extent is 
laterite, or clay iron-ore. The W. is mach-more 
elevated and continuous than the EF, Ghauts, and 
some of its highest granitic peaks rise to thé 
height of from 6,000 to 8,700 ft. It is remarks, 
able for the absénce of valleyspif denudation, apd 
of ‘rivers running W., but is covered with exten, 
sive forests. In fact, the sea, in some situations, 
comes up to the very faot of the mountains, and* 
nowhere leaves anything more than a narrow belt 
of low land, much broken by deep and narrow 
inlets, This is the coast of Malabar, exposed to 
all the violence of the SW. monsvon, blowing 
without interruption for six months from the 
coasts of Africa and Arabia, Where the E, and 
W. Ghauts meet, commences the remarkable 
valley or gap of Coithbatore, which leaves a clear 
breach in the mountain chains, extending from 
the E. to the W. sea, A single chain of the same 
formation as the E, Ghauts then runs all the way 
to Cape Comorin, leaving the plain of ‘Travancore 
to the W., and the more extensive plain of Ma= 
dura and Tinnevelly to the E.. The E. chain, or 
Ghauts, may be said to commence at the Neil- 
gherry hills, which are among the highest moun- 
tains of S. India, From this point they diverge 
in an E, ditection, and seon break into a suc- 
cession of parallel ranges less elevated and more 
broken than the W. Ghauts. In their further, 
progress to the N., the E. Ghauts break into sub- 
ordinate ranges and valleys, which give passage 
to the great rivers that drain nearly all the waters 
of the peninsula into the Bay of Bengal. ‘This 
range terminates nearly in the same parallel of 
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latitude to the W.  Granitic rocks, especially . 


sienite, form the basis not only of the E, chain, 
but of the range. which runs from the gap of 
Coimbatore to Cape Comorin. The sienite dis- 
covers itself at all the accessible summits, from 
Cape Comorin to Hydrabad, from the 8th up to’ 
the,17th deg. of latitude, Resting on the granite, 
gneiss, and tale-slate, that form the sides and bases 
of the E. chain, are sometimes seen cla: 
blende, flinty and chloride slate, with 
marble of various colours, At the P 
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in the 14th and 15th deg, of latitude, clay, iron- 
ore, or laterite, expands over a large surface, and 
sandstone begins to appear. At Visagapatam, 
Ganjam, and’ Cuttack the same formation con 
tinucs, and the laterite extends through Midna- 
pore up to Becrbhoom, sometimes reposing upon 
sandstone, A cellular carbonate of lime, called 
kankar, peculiar to the geology of India, is found 
over all the district now named, as well as in 
many other parts of Hindostan. "The great coal- 
field runs for 65 m, in length, and 12 in breadth, 
on both sides the river Damoda, It is supposed 
to cross the Ganges, and to extend all the way to 
Sylhet and Cachar, from which places abundant 
specimens of surface coal have been brought. The 
rock formation here consists of sandstone, clay- 
slate, and shale, the latter, as usual, lying imme- 
diately over the coal. Mr. Jones, an English 


‘ mincr, opened the first colliery in India, in the 


_ Sists of sandstone, 


year 1815, at this place. The pits are to the 
depth of 90 ft.; seven scams of the mineral have 
been met with, one of them of the thickness of 
9 ft.: coal is now largely consumed in Calcutta, 
chiefly for forges and steam navigation. From 
the Damoda river to Benares granitic rocks pre- 
vail. On approaching the river Soane, however, 
sandstone becomes the surface rock, and, onc in- 
terval excepted, extends to the N, of Agra, as far 
as the 28th deg. of latitude, The exception occurs 
in the lower portion of the province of Bundlecund, 
where granite again prevails, while the upper con- 
i The great surface formations 
of the table-land itself are’ granitic, including 
always gneiss and sienite, with standstone and 
the overlying rocks, Basaltic trap extends over 
the provinces of Malwa and Sagur, proceeds by 
Nagpore, sweeps the W. portion of the Hydrabad 
territory down to the 1dth deg, of lat., where it 
bends to the NW., and running all the way to 
the coast of Malabar, forms the shores of the 


_ Goncan. In all, it seems tu cover an area of about 


200,000 sq. m. We may observe here that the 
geological formation of India is extremely simple, 
compared with that of European countries, con- 
sisting only of four classes of rocks, viz. the gra- 
nitic, the sandstone and clay-slate, the trap, and 
the alluvial. Of the latter an example on a great 
scale is in the plains of the Ganges and Indus, 
which meet between the 28th and 3ist deg. N. 
lat., and the 76th and 77th deg. E. long, ; as well 
as in the plain lying between the EF. pants and 
Bengal from Cape Comorin to Cuttack. 

‘The natural geographical divisions of Hindostan 
are as follows:—1. The ranges of the Himalaya 
with their valleys, 2, The Gangetic plain, com- 


" prising only the tract of inundation, and which 


rises very little above the level of the sea. 8, The 
upper plain of the Ganges, from the province of 
Bahar inclusive, up to the foot of the first range 
of the Himalayas, Where the Ganges and Jumna 
issue from the hills to the N., bounded to the S. by 
the Vindhyan range, and to the W. by the great 
desert, The height of the E. portion of this divt- 
sion may be about 500 ft, above the level of the 
sea, and the land rises gradually as we proceed Nig 
until, where the great rivers emerge into the plain, 
it has an elevation of 1,000 ft, 4. The N. portion 
of the great central table-land, as far §, as the 
valley of "the Nerbudda, which generally inter- 
sects the table-land in question from E, to W. 
The height of this portion of the table-land ranges 
Srom 1,700 to 2,000 ft., as at the towns of Oojien, 
Indore, and Mhbow. 5. The portion of the table- 
land which lies 8. of the valley of the Nerhudda, 
down to the junction of the E. and W. Ghauts, 
and the valley of Coimbatore, The height. of the 


3 table-land ranges here from 2,000, ft, to 2,400 and | 
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3,000, as_at Poonah, Seringapatam, and Banga- 
lore. 6, From the gap of Coimbatore inclusive to 
Cape Comorin, 7. The narrow strip of low land 
lying between the W. Ghauts and the sea, or 
coast of Malabar, including the W. acclivities of 
the mountains themselves. 8. The alluvial plain, of 
unequal breadth, which lies between the E. Ghauts 
and the Bay of Bengal, generally called the Car- 
natic, rising gradually from the shore to the foot 
of the mountains: at the town of Arcot, 60m. 
inland, it is 490 ft. above the level of the sea ;— 
and 9, The peninsula of Gujrat, with the adjacent 
country, containing much mountain-land and a 
few plains, All these differ so materially in their 
physical aspect, climate, geological formation, ani- 
mal and vegetable productions, as well as in the 
character of the nations and tribes which inhabit 
them, as fully 4o warrant this distribution. 

Rivers,—The rivérs of India have their sourees 
either in the Himalaya mountains, or within the 
great central table-iand. The first class are by far 
the largest and most important. Beginning from 
the E., the first great river which occurs is the 
Brahmaputra. The sourte of this stream is not 
exactly ascertained; but its course has been esti- 
mated at about 860.m., and it is believed to dis- 
charge a larger volume of water than even the 
Ganges. Its course in the plain of Bengal, from 
Goyalpara to the bottom of the Bay of Bengal, 
where it debouches, is but 850 m,; and having a 
rapid current, and passing generally through a 
wild and inhospitable country, it is of compara- 
tively little service to commerce or navigation, 
The Ganges, called Ganga by all the Indians, has 
its origin in two principal branches, about 31° N, 
dat., and between 70° and 80° E. lung. Its whole 
course is reckoned at about 1,850 m.; but from its 
entrance into the plain at Hurdwar, its course to 
the sea, into which it falls within a few m, of the 
Brahmaputra, is about 1,200m, Within the plain 
all its branches are navigable for boats, and the 
Bhagherettee, its most Ww. branch, usually called 
by Europeans the Hooghly, is navigable for ships 
of 400 tons burden, as far as Calcutta, 100 m, from 
the sea, According to Major Kennel, the principal 
branch discharges 80,000 cubie ft. of water per 
second, The greatest of the aftluents of the Ganges 
is the Jumna, It also has its origin in two 
branches within the highest masses of the Hima- 
Jaya, to the W. of the sources of the Ganges. Its 
course within the mountains is about 120 m.: it 
issues into the plain about 30 m. W. of tite 
Ganges, and here its bed is about 1,200 ft. above 
the level ofthe sea, In the course of a few miles, 
however, passing over some falls, it takes a lower 
level, After a course of 450 m., passing by the 
Mohammedan capitals of Delhi and Agra, and 
being navigable for a great part of its course, it 
Joins’ the Ganges at Allahabad. The other prin- 
cipal affluents of the Ganges which take their 
source from the Himalaya, are the Ram Ganga, 
which joins the Ganges above Canoge ; the Goum~ 
tee, which passes by Lucknow, and after a winding 
course, whence it derives its name, joins the 
Ganges between Benares and Ghazeepoor ;, the 
Gogra, with a course’ of 600 m., and the largest of 
the afiluents of the Ganges on this side the Hima-. 
laya, after passing through Fyzabad and Oude, 
joins the Ganges above the town of Chupra; the 


Gunduck, which has a course of 450 m.; the Bag-, 


mutty, which passes close to Cat-mandoo, the: 
capital of Nepaul; and the Coosy, originating in *) 
the table land of Tibet, and which enters the 
Ganges at Boglipoor, The great delta of the 
Ganges may be said to commence at Sicligully. 
The first bifurcation of the Ganges itself com- 
mences at Sevty, 20 m. below Rajamahal, at. 
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which last place the river is pressed in by some 
low hills of that name. ‘The Ganges receives, after 
this, from the Himalaya, the Mahanada and 
Teesta, which have their sources in the mountains 
of Nepaul and Bootan, with courses of from 230 to 
300m. After the junction of these, the Ganges 
communicates with the Brahmaputra by a variety 
of branches, The rivers which fall into the Ganges, 

* or its affluent the Jumna, from the N. acclivity of 
the central table-land, are the Soane, the Betwah, 
and the Chumbul; the latter has a course of 400 
m. Both it and the Betwah fall into the Jumna. 
The Soane is an affluent of the Ganges, and falls 
jnto that river a little above Vatma, (See 
Gances.) 

Lakes.—India is remarkably deficient in lakes, 
and in fact contains no large collections of water, 
fresh or salt, such as the lakes of,N. America, N. 
Asia, Switzerland, or even Scotland. In the N. 
parts of Bengal there are a few freshwater lakes 
of sofne extent, but the greater number of this 
description found throughout the country are sup- 
posed to be nothing more than the old channels of 
rivers which have taken a new course, Of the 
same character, in some respects, are the Chilka 
Take in Cuttack, and the Colair lake in the Circars ; 
the first of which communicates with the Maha- 
nuddy, and the last with the Godavery and 
Kistna, ‘Ihe Chilka lake is 85 m, long’ and 8 

+broad, and contains several islands, and abounds 
in fish : it is separated from the sea by a sand-bank 
not above # i. broad. The Colair lake is 24 m. 
by 12 in the dry season, but during the periodi- 
cal rains, expands from 40 to 60 m, in length, 


During the latter period, the whole flooded country, 


including the islande of the lake, are fertilised by 
the deposit of mud brought down by the two 
rivers; and hence Major Rennel, with some pro- 
pricty, compares the neighbouring country to the 
delta of the Nile. In the sandy desert to the W. 
of the plain of the Ganges several salt lakes occur, 
the largest of which, however, docs not exceed 20 
m.in length, Collections of salt water, more or 
less connected with the sea, are of more frequent 
occurrence, Several considerable ones of this 
nature are to be found on the lower E. coast of the 
continent; but the greatest and most remarkable is 
the Runn, lying between the Gulf of Cutch and 
the mouths of the Indus, which is believed to 
oceupy a space of 5,000 sq. miles, 
* Coast Outline—The outline of the coast of Hin- 
Gostan is comparatively little broken by any con- 
siderable inlet of the sea. From the mouths of 
the Indus to those of the Ganges there are but 
three great gulfs, those of Cutch, Cambay, and 
Bengal; if the latter, indeed, which, though it 
breaks the coast of Asia, does net break the coast 
of Hindostan, can be reckoned in this class, Har- 
bours are even less frequent. Along the W. 
“eoast, over 14° ‘of lat., there is but a single good 
one, Bombay; and frum Cape Comorin to the W. 
mouths of the Ganges, a distance of 1,500 m., 
there is not one. In this unfavourable feature of 
its geography India resembles more the W. coast 
of America, or the E, and W. coast of Africa, than 
the E. coast of America, or_the shores of the N, 
countries of Europe. The Indian coasts are also 
in agreat measure destitute of islands. Unless 
Ceylon be admitted as belonging to Hindostan, 
which can hardly be done, there is ngt one on the 
FE. coast; and on the W. there are bry few, and 
these of inconsiderable size. In this respect, Hin- 
; dostan is remarkably distinguished from the two 
4 great corresponding Asiatic promontories of Ma- 
j, lacca and Cambodia, the coasts of which are thickly 
+ studded with islands, many of them of consider- 
i, able magnitude, 
4 
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Climate.—In a country which embraces 27° of 
latitude, which contains extensive plateaus, ele- 
vated from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. above the level of 
the sea—some of the most extensive plains in the 
world, almost on a level with, or but a few hun- 
dred ft. above, the sea—the -highest range of 
mountains in the world—tracts of bare rock—de- 
serts of mere sand, and deep primeval forests,—it 
is needless to say that there must exist a ve 
great diversity of climate. But besides the diver- 
sity arising from these causes, the distribution of 
rain is another source. The whole continent of 
India, up to the 35th deg. of lat., is subject to the 
intiuence of the monsoons, which blow from the 
NE. during the serene temperate months of 
winter, and from the SW. during the tempestuous 
and hot or rainy months of summer and autumn. 
This is the general rule; but in India, as in other 
countries of Asia under the influenee of the mon- 
soous, and where fhere are ranges of mountains 
running N. and S, of sufficient elevation to inter- 
cept the clouds, the time of the periodical fall of 
rains is reversed. To the W. of the great chain of 
the W. Ghauts, on the one hand, over 11° of lat., 
the periodical fall of rains corresponds with that 
of other parts of India, or takes place during the 
W. monsoon, E. of the Ghauts, on the other 
hand, over 8° of lat. the fall of rain takes place 
during the E, monsoon; while the table-land 
which lies beyond the two ranges partakes, to a 
moderate degree, in both falls, As a general rule, 
the year is divided in India into three well-de-- 
fined seasons: a hot, corresponding with part of 
apring and summer; a wet, corresponding with 
part of summer and autumn ; and a cold, corre- 
sponding generally with our winter months, With 
respect to temperature, much of India being within 
the tropics, and the remaining portion within 12° 
of the tropic, the whole is entitled to the designa- 
tion of a hotgountry. On the low plains within 
the tropic, and up to about the 18th deg, of lat.,. 
winter is scarcely perceptible, and the year may 
be said to be divided into wet and dry. From 
that parallel N., winter becomes more and more 
distinct, and beyond the 27th deg. lasts for six 
months, during which the climate is not inferior 
in point of agrecableness or salubrity to that of 
Italy, This is, however, counterbalanced by the 
severity of the hot and dry season, which lasts for 
three months, and is so intense as nearly to destroy 
all appearance of vegetation, On the elevated 
central plateau, the temperature is generally from 
6° to 10° Fahn lower than in the same latitudes 
on the low lands, and the fall of rain being moro 
equally distributed, the necessary effect is a cli- 
mate in general temperate and agreeable, though 
not always salubrious. In the valleys between 
the two great chains of the Himalaya, the same 
order of seasons generally prevails as in the plains, 
and here the thermometer is rarely less than 18° 
or 20° lower than in the plains under the same | 
parallels, A few examples may be given of tem- 
perature,-as indicated by the thermometer. The 
mean temperature of Bombay is 82° Fahr., and in 
the table-land in the same latitude, at an eleva- 
tion of 1,700 ft., it is 77°. At Madras the mean 
annual temperature is 84°, and at Darwar on the 
table-land it is 75°. At-Utakamund, in the Neil- 
gherry mountains, 7,000 ft. above the level of the 
sea, the mean temperature is 56°, or 28° lower 
than that of Madras. Here the thermometer 
sometimes rises as high as 69°, and rarely falls as 
low as 20°, In the peninsula of Gujrat, and on 
the level of the sea, the thermometer occasionally 
rises to 108° in summer, and falls to 45° in winter. 
The mean annual temperature of Calcutta is 79° 


| Fahr. In May, the hottest month, it is 96°, and 
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in Jan.; the coldest, 67°. In summer, however, 
the thermometer frequently rises above 100°, and 
in winter falls so near the freezing point that, 
with a trifling assistance from evaporation, ice is 
easily obtained. Within the upper portion of the 
plain of the Ganges, both the latitude and eleva- 
tion contribute to reduce the temperature. From 
the middle of Dec, to the middle of Feb. the ther- 
mometer sinks every day below the freezing point, 
and small pools of water are covered with ice, and 
the average temperature of Jan. is 37°. From 
April till the middle of June, when the rain falls, 
the thermometer gradually rises to 109°, and ever 
to 110°; and at Delhi, Agra, and other places on 
the W. bank of the Jumna, in the whole period 
from March to June, scorching SW. winds, pro- 
ceeding from the desert, prevail, It is in these 
same countries that, during the whole period from 
the beginning of Nov. to that of March, the cli- 
mate equals that of S. Ital: 

Nations and Tribes,—Besides foreigners, who, 
as peaceful emigrants, or conquerors, have settled 
in India during the last twelve centuries, but 
chiefly during the last eight, the number of 
aboriginal races distinguished by differences of 
Janguage, manners, states of society, and great 
variation, if not difference of religious belief, is 
still very great; and undoubtedly was much 
greater before the blending which must have been 
more or less the result of the extensive conquests 
of the N. invaders. These have been in active 
operation for nearly seven centuries, and, in alli 
lihood, have been materially promoted by the con- 

uests of the more powerful Hindoo states over 
the smaller. There are at present spoken in India, 
by the most civilised races, not less than 25 dis- 
tinct languages or dialects, indicating the existence 
of as many distinct nations ; but, including tribes 
more or less savage or barbarous, at least 50 lan- 
guages, indicating the presence of at least as many 
distinct tribes. Of the more civilised nations, 
eight may be said to be distinguished from the 
rest by some superiority of civilisation, as implied 
in the possession of a national literature, a national 
alphabet, superior population, superior industry, a 
greater progress in the useful arts, with the richer 
and more extensive territory which they are 
found to occupy. ‘These are the Bengalee, Ooriya, 
Mahratta, Gujratee, Telinga, T'amul, Karnata, and 
Hindi or Hindostance nations, The Bengalee 
nation occupies above $0,000 sq. m. of fertile land, 
chiefly ‘rithin the delta of the Ganges, and 
amounts in number to above 25,000,000, ‘The 
'famul nation occupies 56,000 sq. m, at the S. 
extremity of the peninsula, and numbers en. 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 people. ‘Lhe Telinga 
nation occupies 100,000 sq. m. of the NE. portion 
of the peninsula, and numbers probably between 
7,000,000 and 8,000,000 people; and the Ooriya 
nation occupies at least 17,000 sq. m, of the low 
land which connects the delta of the Ganges with 
the §, peninsula, and numbers about 4,000,000, 
The Mahratta nation extends probably over 200,000 
sq. m, of territory, laying between the 22nd and 
23rd degrees of N. lat., and its numbers may be 
roughly computed at 12,000,000, ‘The Karnata 
or Canara nation, occupying a central portion of 
the table-land §. of the 18th degree of lat, may 
occupy about 75,000 sq. m. of territory, and their 
numbers may be taken at about 5,000,000, The 
nation speaking the Hindostanee or Hindce lan- 
guage occupies at least 100,000 sq.m, of the upper 
portion of the valley of the Ganges, and cannot 
amount to less than 20,000,000, physically and 
intellectually the most vigorous of all the Indian 
races, The most enterprising of these nations, it 
is to be observed, have occasionally passed, either 
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as conquerors or colonists, into the territories of 
each other or of their neighbours, Thus we find 
colonies of the Tamuls settled in Malayalim; of 
Telingas in Karnata and the Tamul country; of 
Mahrattas in the Tamul, Telinga, and Kamata 
countries; of Karnates colonised in the countries 
below the E. Ghauts; and colonies from the upper 
plain of the Ganges settled as far as Gujrat, Bengal, 
Nepaul, and even Malabar. These colonies, of 
whatever nation, not unfrequently preserve their 
national language, their original manners, and - 
even the purity of their descent, in their adopted 
countries. The barbarous and savage tribes of 
India are universally to be found in the recesses 
of mountainous and hilly regions, never within the 
fertile plains or extensive table-lands; and there 
is scarcely any considerable range throughout 
India in which some of them are not to be found, 
They are, however, most numerous on the E. 
frontier of Bengal, in the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains and sterile region of Gundwana, and gene- 
rally in the ranges of hills which lie between the 
Gangetic plain and the great central plateau. 
These barbarous tribes have been: supposed by 
some observers to be the aborginal natives of the 
country driven from the plains to the hills by 
strangers and invaders; bat this hypothesis seems 
little better than a gratuitous assumption; the 
mountaineers are no doubt aboriginal, in common 
with the inhab, of the plains, and their barbarous 
condition seems naturally enough accounted for 
by the unfavourable circumstances of their situa- 
tion, and their remaining in that condition to the 
hostility of the powerful occupants of the lower 
and more fertile lands, 

Foreign Settlers—Besides the original ‘and 
peculiar inhab, of Hindostan, a crowd of foreign * 
colonists or settlers of different nations, either 
scattered indiscriminately over the country or 
confined to parnenlar spots, from the accident of 
their arrival or other chance, forms a considerable 

roportion of the present population of the country. 
These, following generally the order of their 
arrival, or supposed arrival, are as follows :—Jews, 
Syrian Christians, Arabs, Armenians, Persees, 
Persians, Afghans, Tartars, Turks, Abyssinians, 
Portuguese, English, Dutch, French, Danes, and 
Chinese. 

Hindoo Religion.—The forms of religious wor- 
ship which prevail are the Brahminical, Buddbist, 
Jain, Seik, Mohammedan, Jewish, and Christian, 
These, and especially the most prevalent of them, 
are again divided into many sects, But besides 
national, colonial, and religious distinctions, there 
are other nearly innumerable divisions of the 
great mass of the people, Many are distinguished 
by the profession which, they have immemorially 
followed; many by thei condition as slaves ; and 
many as outcasts, without being slaves: some are 
in the hunter, and a few in the pastoral state: 
some are freebooters, others pirates ; atid there are 
whole tribes who have, time immemorial, been 
illustrious as thieves, robbers, highwaymen, and 
professional assassins, These distinctions into 
tribes and families are all hereditary ; each section 
and even subsection is isolated by nearly impas- 
sable limits from the rest of the society. In the 
prov. of Malabar, for example, which contains but 
6,000 sq. m. and about 900,000 inhab,, there are 
about 300 different tribes, few of which are founded 
on distinctiGus strictly religious or national. In 
Canara, with an arca of 7,700 sq. m. and 657,000 
inhab,, there are, exclusive ef and 
foreign settlers, 104 native castes ; and in the rural 
district of Burdwan, in Bengal, it was found that 
in 26 villages, containing a pop. of about 40,000, 
there existed, independent of strictly religious 
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distinctions, ‘no fewer than 44 castes, chiefly dis- 
criminated by the trades or professions which they 
followed, cach caste being known by adistinctname, 
each being hereditary, and each—at least theore- 
tically—incapable of eating, drinking, intermarry- 
ing, or in any other manner intimately associating 
with the others. The circumstances on which 
this almost infinite distinction is founded are 
often trivial, and sometimes even ludicrous; and 
yet the practical separation is not therefore the 
jess real, For example: one tribe of oilmakers in 
Telingana, who use two oxen in the mill, will hold 
no intercourse with another following the same 
profession, but who use one only’; they will neither 
follow the same gods nor the same leaders. The 
great division of the right and left hand. which 
prevails throughout the S, parts of India, but 
which is'not known in the N., does not appear to 
be of a religious character. One of these tribes 
ranges itself on one side, and another on the op- 
posite ; and serious disturbances of the public 
peace are not unfrequently the result of quarrels 
which concern neither religion nor polities, 
Under the general name of the Hindoo religion 
are comprised many different doctrines, and an 
infinity of sects and castes, which it would he 
almost impossible to describe, or even to enume- 
rate. This religion, perhaps beyond any other, 
pervades the entire frame of civil society, and 
mixes itself up with every concern of life, public, 
private, and domestic, A’Hindoo can neither be 
born, die, eat, drink, or perform any of the most 
ordinary or even vulgar functions of the animal 
economy, unembarrassed by its trivial and un- 
meaning ceremonies: military enterprises, the 
details of commerce, and the operations of agri- 
culture, are more or less under ‘its guidance; it 
is part and parcel of the code of Taws, or, to 
speak more correctly, it is itself the law. Almost 
every act of a Hindoo may, in fact, be said to be 
more or legs a religious act, The most civilised 
and instructed of the Hindoos, but these only, 
believe in the immortality of the soul, and in a 
future state of rewards and punishmenis. The 
belief in the transmigration of souls is somewhat 
more general, but far from universal. There are 
reckoned to be four orthodox sects, whose prin- 
ciples are determined by the preference they give 
in their worship to some one of the greater gods of 
the Hindoo pantheon; for there are gods, great 
and small, some almost omnipotent, particularly 
for mischief, and others so fecble as to be all but 
contemptible, and no match even for an ordinary 
Brahmin. According to the best. authorities, the 
Hindoo pantheon is peopled by precisely 333,000,000 
deities ; but as no one has attempted to name them, 
it can only be omeluded that the Hindoo deities 
are in reality inntttherable, ‘Tlicy consist of three 
principal gods, who are supposed to represent (but 
their powers and functions are frequently inter- 
changeable at the caprice of their votaries) the 
powers of creation, destruction, and preservation or 
regeneration; and of the families of these, with dei- 
fications of the elements and powers of nature, of 
heroes, and especially of saints and abstract ideas, 
Among the lower orders of the people, and espe- 
cially among the ruder tribes, a sort of feticism 
prevails; and trees, rocks, and rude masses of stone 
are worshipped or abandoned, according to the fears, 
hopes, or caprices of their votaries. “The present 
race of Hindogs are tolerant in all mstters of re- 
ligion, or, to speak more correctly, they are indif- 
ferent: in fact, they go even beyond indifference, 
dnd in cases of emergency are ready to invoke any 
strange god, or strange saint, by whose aid they 
may hope to profit, The Mahratta chiefs are in 
the frequent practice of invoking Mohammedan 
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saints; and Madajee Scindia, the chief of the 
Mahratta state, a shrewd and politic prince and a 
great conqueror, was in the habit of making fre- 
quent offerings at the tomb of a celebrated saint 
in Ajmeer, the same to whose shrine Akbar, the 
most illustrious of the Mogul emperors, walked 
230 m. barefooted, ‘The Mohammedans of the 
lower orders, who in some parts of the country are. 
indeed little better than Hindoos, return the com- 
pliment, and in their need propitiate the gods of 
the Hindoos; and each will join in the religious 
festivals and processions of the other. In the S. 
of India the Hindoos, in their distress, will not 
unfrequently propitiate even the Catholic Christian 
saints, and the Christian Hindoos reciprocate, It. 
is not, as already stated, to matters of doctrine or 
morality, that the Hindoos attach importance, In 
the same tribe, or even family, will be found sec- 
tarians of the Destroying Power, of his consort, of 
the Preserver in several of his incarnations (the 
Creator among the Hindoos has no worshippers), 
all intermarrying with each other, and the wife 
adopting the opinions of the husband without any 
difficulty, Some of the Christians of S, India in- 
termarry with the Hindoos of their own tribe, 
without any forfeiture of caste on either side, pro- 
vided external observances be attended to. Per- 
secution in recent times is the exception; but the 
sectaries of Nanak or the Seiks, have been consi- 
derable persecators in their way: they have de- 
stroyed most of the mosques within their territory, 
and will seldom allow Mohammedans to assemble 
in the few that remain: they forbid them froth 
eating beef or praying aloud, according to law. 
What, however, the Hindoos really attach import~ 
ance to are not doctrinal matters, but distinctions 
of caste, ceremonies connected with marriage and 
funeral rites, and the whimsical observances re- 
specting supposed purity and impurity in 
to food and other matters connected with ordinary 
domestic life, The distinctions of caste are the 
most remarkable of these, and form indeed the 
characteristic mark of Hindoo society. Every one 
has heard that the Hindoos are divided into four 
great classes or castes, founded upon the great dis- 
tinctions which prevail amongst all people in their 
first advance towards civilisation ; that is, into 
priests, soldiers, traders, and labourers, As such 
a distinction into tribes is natural, and indeed 
known to have existed among other people, it is 
highly probablé that it prevailed with the first 
rude tribe or nation with which the Brahminical 
form of worship originated, and that it constituted 
the foundation of the present auperstructure of the 
castes, 

‘The first in rank among the four great classes, 
of course, is the Brahmin or priest; and next to 
him comes, very naturally, the soldier: at a great. 
distance follows the industrious capitalist or trader; 
and far removed from all is the labourer, These 
divisions are hereditary, impassable, and indefea- 
sible. Such is the theory of the distinctions of 
Hindoo society; but the ‘practical and real dis- 
tinctions are very different indeed, The attributes 
of the different classes, as they are described in the 
ancient books of the Hindoos, we may be sure 
never could have been practically in operation, 
These books, it must be recollected, were written 
by Brahmins who claimed an exclusive tight to 
expound them, and all but the monopoly of read- 
ing them ; and it was their interest to dwell on 
the immeasurable superiority of their own order; 
but it is hardly credible that’ any society sh be 
able to hold together for a moment, in which laws 
such as we find in the Hindoo sacred books were 
bond fide enforced. For example, it is enacted 
among myriads of the same sort, that if a labour- 
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ing man sit upon the carpet of a priest, he shall be 
punished, either by having a hot iron thrust into 
his buttock, or by being branded, or banished the 
Kingdom, or having the offending buttock cut off. 
Many, in-fact, of the Hindoo laws appear to have 
been framed by the Brahmins more for the purpose 
of deterring, through the terrors of superstition 
and punishment, the other classes from interfering 
with their privileges, than for any other object. 
Whatever may have been the original attributes 
and privileges of the great classes, at their first in- 
stitution, it is certain that these classes themselves 
can hardly be said at present practically to exist. 
In the advance of society, the increase of popula- 
tion, the extension of commerce and conversion, 
znd the operation of the human passions, they 
have given way to a different order of things. In 
the most ancient Hindoo work extant, the Znsti- 
tutes of Menu, which has been computed to be 
about 2,700 years old, there already existed nearly 
& hundred castes; and it must be supposed that 
the enutneration was confined to that part of the 
country in which the work was written. The 
number of the castes not coming within the pale 
of the four great divisions, suggested the notion of 
the mixed castes, supposed to originate from an 
legitimate intercourse between the four great 
orders, with the crosses which again sprang from 
these. This was clearly an afterthought—a new 
theory made for the occasion, and wholly inade- 
quate to explain the actual state of society as we 
find it, This may be made sufficiently plain by a 
few examples. Among the 25,000,000 of people 
who speak the language of Bengal, there are none 
who even pretend to be of the second or third 
order, that 1s, of the military or mercantile classes : 
all who are of these two orders are comparatively 
recent immigrants from the north, and identitied 
as such, In so far as the four great orders are 
concerned, the native inhabitants of Bengal con- 
sist, in fact, of Brahmins, and those who are not 
Ivrahmins. The Brahniins themselves consist here 
of two classes; viz. those who can trace their pe- 
digree to the N. of India, and who are held in the 
highest repute, and of those who cannot—far less 
esteemed. The Brahmins of Bengal, including all 
of both these classes, consist of no less than 168 
subdivisions, claiming various degrees of purity, 
and not one of which will eat, drink, or intermarry 
with another, ‘The next most important caste in 
Bengal is denominated Chysta, and is chiefly en- 
gaged in mercantile’ pursuits: this is the ‘tribe 
whose name bas been supposed by many to have 
furnished the English language with the word 
caste; but this is a mistake, for the term is simply 
the Spanish and Portuguese word casta, meaning 
race or lineage. They are reckoned pure Sudras, 
or persons of the original servile class, and amount 
to 88 subdivisions, equally unsocial among them- 
selves with the Brahmins. Among the people 
speaking the Orissa language, the military order 
is altogether wanting, and there are but.a few fa- 
miilies generally reputed of the third class. In 
Malabar and Canara the second and third orders 
are wanting, the first of these being supplied by 
the military aristocracy of the Nairs, who are eon- 
sidered tu be pure Sudras, or of the servile class, 
that is, of the class represented by the Hindoos as 
being in the last degree of degradation: they are, 
notwithstanding, the lords of the soil, and, before 
very recent conquest, the real sovereigns of the 
country. ‘The celebrated Rajpoots, the most. dis- 
tinguished military order ‘among the Hindoos, 
have, according to the Sadserit writings, a vulgar 
origin; they are sprung from the mercantile classes 
on the paternal side, and from one of the mixed 
classes on the maternal, All the warlike and con- 
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quering nation of the Mahrattas, who are not 
Brahmins, are deemed to be of the fourth, or 
servile order, In every part of India there is a 
considerable portion of the inhab. who are utter 
outcasts, or, at least, beyond the pale of the Brah- 
minical religion, condemned to this exclusion by 
their servile condition, their poverty, or the mean- 
ness of the employment in which they are engaged, 

In the district of Dinagepore, in Bengal, out of 
a Hindoo population of 860,000, it was found that 
82 per cent. only were considered pure tribes, 464 
impure, 18$ very low, and 26} abominable. In 
Malabar, out of a population of 720,000, 100,000 
are in a state of slavery, and treated by the Brah- 
mins and Nairs as if they were hardly human, 
Even a great proportion of the free and industrious 
classes must not approach, owing to their alleged 
impurity, the person of a Nair nearer than a pre- 
seribed number of paces, this Nair himself being, 
as already mentioned, the lowest of the original 
classes ; a being, according to the ancient Hindoo 
writings, expressly created for the purpose of per~ 
forming servile offices to the Brahmins and other 
superior classes. What is still more remarkable, 
and the same thing obtains with res) to many 
other impure classes in the S. of India, the Brali- 
mins refuse to afford them instruction or spiritual 
comfort: in fact, they are not of the Brahminical 
religion at all; never enter the Brahminical tem- 
ples, or offer worship to the gods of the Brahmins; 
but have their own peculiar deities, priests of their 
own caste, and, contrary to the creed of the Brah- 
mins, usually have no knowledge of a future state. 
‘The Brahmins, although they are to be found 
throughout India, and have a vast influence every- 
where, are divided into more numerous families 
and varieties than any of the other classes; and 
while each is revered by its own immediate fol- 
lowers among the laity, they almost all bold each 
other in contempt as pretenders. They go the 
length of reckoning no less than 2,000 separate 
distinct families of their order. The order of the 
Brahmins composes the very essence of Hindooism : 
the Brahmin who lives by charity, or the voluntary 
contributions of the laity, and who performs yo part 
of the common-ritual of the Hindoo worship, is held 
in the highest repute. Next to him comes the 
Brahmin who lives by his industry and temporal 
employments, provided they be such as become 
the dignity of the order; but which commonly ex- 
clude olding the plough, and performing any of 
the manual employments of agriculture. The low- 
est rank of all is assigned to those Brahmins who 
perform the common ritual of the Hindoo worship ; 
and among these last, the meanest office of all is 
that of performing the service of the gods in the 
temples. To exercise even the office of astrologer 
or village priest, is far more respectable, The ser- 
vice of the temples, indeed, has fallen into such 
disrepute, that the Brahmins in some cases have 
abandoned it to the inferior classes. Fastidious- 
ness in respect to food is a characteristic mark of 
purity of caste, and no people ever carried this 
matter to so absurd and extravagant a length as 
the Hindoos, On this point the most essential 
thing of all is to abstain from eating the flesh of 
the cow. He who eats beef is no Hindoo, but an 
utter outcast. He who kills an ox by accident 
ought to be excommunicated; and he who kills 
one Gesignedly ought to suffer death. This is 
perhaps th€ only religious precept which is of wmi- 
versal acceptance among all Hindoos; pretty much 
in the same way as an abstinence from the flesh 
of the hog is imperative upon all Jews and Mo- 
hammedans, The higher classes commonly abstain 
from eating the flesh of all domestic animals except 
that of the goat or sheep, Hindoos generally par- 
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take readily of almost all descriptions of game, the 
wild boar included. The impure classes and out- 
casts, a numerous body of the people in many parts 
of India, hardly reject any kind of attainable ali- 
ment, and devour, without scruple, such articles 
as carrion, rats, and river tortoises, that feed most 
impurely: the higher castes commonly eat but 
once a day, and a few of-the most fastidious only 
when the sun is out; so that in cloudy weather 
they are occasionally pat to very trying inconve- 
nience: .To abstain from spirituous and fermented 
liquors, and intoxicating drugs, is a general precept 
of the Hindoo religion; and the degree in which 
abstinence from them is observed marks the purity 
or impurity of the class. Brahmins and persons 
of the mercantile order generally abstain alrogether 
from the use of spirituous liquors, while the impure 
classes and outcasts partake of them very freely. 
‘The distinctions of caste, founded upon employ- 
ments, though not always rational, is generally 
much more so than any others. The most honour- 
able employment is that of the priesthood, pro- 
vided the individual exercising it live on cleemosy- 
nary gifts, confine himself to giving instruction, 
and that that instruction be not given to any 
person of an impure caste, that is, to those who 
cannot afford to pay handsomely for it, which 
would be very discreditable. The military pro- 
Session, and the wholesale mercantile profession, 
are almost equally honourable, Agricultural 
employment is creditable almost everywhere; 
its respectability bemg, howevergsomewhat im- 
paired where slaves are numerous, and principally 
employed in the labours of the field, All the 
more ordinary trades, immemorially exercised b: 
the Hindoos, are respectable in their way; such 
as potters, braziers, goldsmiths, weavers, and 
barhers. All trades or employments implyin 
the death or destruction of animals, or of ‘which 
the material is an animal substance, are either 
low or very impure; such as fishermen, washer- 
men, hunters, snake-catchers, lime-shell burners, 
curriers, shoemakers, and butchers. Palm-wine 
drawers and distillers are impure, from the im- 
purity of the objects they produce, Sweepers, 


washers, burners or buryers of the dead, and! 


ablic exeeutioners are utterly abominable, and 
indeed sheer outcasts. ‘There are, of course, end- 
Jess anomalies in this, as in everything else con- 
nected with the Hindoo religion. Bankers in 
Bengal, for example, rank below barbers. Al} 
professions which imply poverty in the parties 
exercising them are mcan employments. Basket- 
making is a mean employment, and the precarious 
search for drugs and honey in the forests is also 
mean, Almost every employment above a handi- 
craft trade is open to Brahmins, and of course to 
all that are below Brahmins, 

It must net be supposed from what has now 
been said, that the tribes or families exercising 
each profession or trade are always the same; on 
the contrary, they differ in every province of 
India: even in the same province, two or three 
tribes, or a dozen tribes, may exercise the same 
profession or craft. In each family, trades and 
professions are generally hereditary, as a matter 
of convenience, aa happens in atl rude socicties, 
but there is no impassable barricr between one 
profession and another, there is nothing that 
should prevent the son of a potter from becoming 
a goldsmith, or the son of a goldsmitkyfrom turn- 
ing his hand to the loom, except that in particular 
situations the: parties might forfeit some here- 
ditary perquisite annexed to their employment 
by the change, Reckoning the entire native 
army in India, as it existed before the mutiny, 
and still in part exists, there is hardly a caste, or 
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| sect, or religion, not to be found in its ranks— 
from the purest to the most impure and most 
abominable—from the most orthodox to the most 
heretical. Brahmins may there be seen com- 
| manded by Sudras; and men of pure castes may 
be scen in the ranks, with men of no caste for 
their officers. The Brahmins under these cir- 
cumstances are as exemplary for their subordin- 
ation as any other class; a satisfactory refutation, 
upon a large scale, of the fallacy and vanity of 
the pretensions set up for them in the ancient 
writings of the Hindoos, and maintained by some 
European commentators on those writings. The 
institution of the castes is universal throughout 
Hindostan. 

Dissenting Forms of Religion.—These are the 
Jain, Buddhist, Seik or Singh, the Mohammedan, 
and Christian,’ The period or the place in which 
the first of these had its origin is unascertained : 
at present, it prevails chiefly in the great province 
of Gujrat and in Talawa, on the western shore 
of India, beft it is to be found more or less scat- 
tered through every part of the country. The 
Buddhist worship originated in Bahar, within 
the great plain of the Ganges, and, according 
to statements which have a considerable air of 
probability, in the sixth century before Christ, 
or about 200 years before the expedition of 
Alexander. This form of worship, so prevalent 
| in Ceylon, and in all the countries to the E. and 
N. of Hindostan, is nearly extinct in that country 
itself. Nanak, the founder of the Seik heresy, 
contined to the countries lying near to or amongst 
the five great tributary rivers which eventual 
constitute the Indus, was born in 1419; so that this 
religion is of little more than four centuries’ stand- 
ing. The Mohammedan religion be lee to make 
some impression in India avout the beginning of 
the 11th century, and the descendants of foreign 
settlers, or the converted nations of this persua- 
sion, are at present supposed, for all India, to 
amount to about a seventh part of the entire popu- 
lation. It is remarkable that they are not most 
numerous in those parts of the country which 
were the seats of Mohammedan power, but rather 
at the extremities, such as the remote border 
provinces of Bengal, in which more pliant ma- 
tenals for proselytism were found. The Chris- 
tians abound most in the S. parts of India; the 
gredter number are Nestorians, who are sup) 
to have embraced Christianity, through the labours 
of Greek missionaries, from Syria, as early as the 
second and third centuries of the Christian era, 
Most of the remainder are Catholics, the descen- 
Gants of Portuguese, or persons converted by 
Portuguese missionaries, 

Population —Of the whole territory of Hindo- 
stan, supposed to contain about 1,300,000 sq. m., 
the population may be estimated at abtut 
150,000,000, or more than half the population of 
Xurope. The ratio of pop. to the sq. m. is there- 
fore 115 to 1, whereas that of Europe is but 75 
to 1, This pop. is very unequally distributed, 
The well-watered alluvial plains and valleys are 
everywhere thickly, and the mountainous or 
hilly regions always thinly, inhabited. From the 
extreme S. point at Cape Comorin, up to the 10th 
deg, of lat., the pop. is in some parts as low as 74 
inhabitants to the sq. m,; at Mudura, watered by 
the river Vay, it rises to 160; at Tanjore, watered 
by the Cavery, it rises to 225, being the densest 
pop. of the whole of the S. portion of India. In 
the Carnatic, or plain lying between the E, 
Ghauts and the sea, it is about 96, On the*table- 
land between the Ghauts, and up to about 16 deg. 
of latitude, where the land is high and dry, with 
little other than artificial irrigation, the rate drops 
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to72, In the narrow plain between thé W, Ghauts 
and the sea, and from the 10th deg. of lat. up 
to the 20th, it is estimated at about 100. Of the 
whole table-land, extending from the 16th deg. 
of lat. up to the Vindhyan range, and S. border 
of the Gangetic plain, probably the pop. does not 
*exceed 50 to the sq. m, The pop. of the great 
peninsula of Gujrat rises to,about 170. More than 
half the whole pop. of Hindostan is contained in 
the great plain of the Ganges: computing the 
area of this tract at 290,000 sq. m., and the pop. 
at 60,000,000, the average rate per sq. m. exceeds 
200, which is a higher ratio than that of our own 
island, Within this wide range, however, therc 
is a great difference in the rates of population, 
From the bottom of the Bay of Mengal up to the 
'W. confines of Bahar, which comprises, of course, 
the tract of inundation, a tercitory of upwards of 
80,000 sq. m, contains a pop. of niore than 300 to 
the sq. m. The tract of inundation itself far 
exceed this, Thus the district of Burdwan has 
a density of 593; that of Hooghly, 548; the 
districts of which Calcutta is the centre, 540; and 
that of Moorshedabad, above 400, As the country 
becomes mountainous to the E., the population 
diminishes. Thus Backergunge has but 450; 
Chittagong, 235; and Tipperah, 200 to the sq. m. 
In the low lands to the S. of Bengal, including 
Midnapore and Cuttack, the ratio is but 225. 
From the W. confines of Bengal to the confluence 
of the Jumna with the Ganges, the country is 
far beyond the reach of inundation, and although 
very fertile, the pop. is only at the rate of 220 to 
the sq, m.; but in this is included the large, hilly, 
and wide district of Rhamgur, which has no 
higher ratio than 100, The whole of the plain to 
the W., from the confluence of the Jumna till it 
terminates in the Great Desert, may be computed 
to have a density of population not exceeding 
180 to the sq. m., and the proportion generally 
diminishes as we proceed westwards. The Pun- 
jab, or plain watered by the five aftluents of the 
ndus, probably does not contain a pope of more 
than 100 to the sq. m., and 50 would be a large 
estimate for the delta of the Indus, The exten- 
sive desert lying between the western limit of 
the Gangetic plain mast probably does not con- 
tain 10 inhabitants to the sq.m. 

History. The Hindoos, it is generally admitted, 
have no history; they do not even possess any 
rational, connected, and authentic narrative of 
their own affairs for a single century, The oldest 
inscription found in Hindostan, and it is of doubt- 
ful authenticity, dates but 23 years before Christ : 
one of the most authentic eras dates but 57 years 
before that of Christ; and another of extensive 
currency dates 78 years after Christ, the origin of 
both being buried in fable. The first of these 
dates is but three centuries after the invasion of 
Alexander, and about five centuries more recent 
than the commencement of authentic history in 
Europe. The temple of Juggernaut is but 640, 
and a ruin connected with it 1,142, years old, the 
latter being, however, a date which rests on tradi- 
tion only, ‘In so far, then, as history is concerned, 
had it not been for the companions and successors 
of Alexander, who describe the Hindoos as in 
many respects resembling what they are at the 
present day, we might, for all that their own his- 
tory teaches, he led to believe that they were not 
an ancient, but a comparatively recent people. 
Independent of history, however, there remains 
abundant evidence to show that the Hindoos had 
been very carly civilised. The most remarkable, 
perhaps, is the existence amon, 
literature of at least three languages, whieh have 
Jong ceased to be spoken by any living people, 
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‘These ate the Sanscrit, a Ignguage of complex 
grammatical structure, like the Cheeks, Latin, or 
Arabic ; the Sariswati, or Pracrit, a language de- 
rived from the Sanscrit, but of simpler structure, 
and bearing something like the relation to it which 
the Italian does to the Latin; and the -Pali, a 
language also of a simpler structure, derived from 
the Sanserit, but formed in a different part of the 
valley of the Ganges, The first of these is at the 
present day the sacred language of all who follow 
the Brahminical religion, as the last is that of 
those who follow the Buddhist worship, whether 
in India or beyond it, AM] these languages appear 
to have been dialects of people who lived ia the 
upper portion of the valley of the Ganges. The 
Hindoos and their ancient writings point very dis- 
tinctly to the territory lying W. of Delhi, ou the 
right bank of the Jumna, the principal affluent of 
the Ganges, as the seat of the people who spoke 
the Sanscrit. There are certainly many arguments 
in favour of the belief that the Brahminical wor- 
ship originated in this quarter, and that the nation 
that propagated it, and spread civilisation over 
India, inhabited this country. Thus, the upper 
and elevated portion of the plain of the Ganges is 
ag touch the principal scene of all the great events 
of Hindoo mythology as Greece was of those of 
the Greek mythology. Here are the scenes of the 
wars of the Mahabarat, of the kingdom of Rama, 
of the localities of the adventures of Krishna, 
Hastinapura, Ayoda, and Matthura. The principal 
holy places arealso here; as Gya, Allahabad, Be- 
nares, Hurdwar; not to mention the great Ganges 
itself, the Jumna, and their saci tributaries, 
‘The evidence afforded by language and religion 
tends to corroborate this supposition, ‘Thus, the 
Sanscrit most abounds, and exists in greatest 
purity in the dialects of the upper portion of the 
valley of the Ganges, and gradually diminishes 
both in amount and _ purity inf proportion as we 
recede from it to the E., and particularly to the S. 
The distinction of castes is also most. strongly 
marked in this part of Hindostan, and diminishes 
away from it. ‘The country itself, from its fertility, 
salubrity, and freedom from rank vegetation and 
forest, must at all times have been more favourable 
to the development and progress of an early civi- 
lisation than any other portion of India. Although 
the incursion of Alexander (3.c. 5) made India 
known to the Huropean world, its effect upon the 
people of India was scarcely greater than that of 
any one of the thirteen expeditions of Malmoud 
of Ghiznee, It is highly probable, however, that 
the influence of the kingdom which his successors 
established in Bactria, and which lasted for 130 
years, was much greater. The Greck princes of 
Bactria appear to have conquered several of the 
NW, provinces of India; and from this source, in 
all likelihood, the Hindoos derived their knowledge 
of astronomy, The real history of India com- 
mences with the first Mohammedan invasion, in 
the year 1,000, between thirteen and fourteen cen- 
turies after the invasion of Alexander. The hero 
of these invasions, for there were thirteen of them, 
was Mahmoud, sovereign of Ghiznee, in Affghanis- 
tan, the son of aman who had been a ‘Turkish 
slave, but who had raised himself to sovereign 
pewer, Mahmoud pushed his conquests, or rather 
incursions, as far as Canoge, Bundlecund, and 
Gujrat. India was at this time divided amongst. 
Many sovereigns, most of them petty ones; and 
the resistance made to the conqueror «was hardly 
more formidable than that which the Americans 
offered to the Spaniards, Towards the close of 








gst them of thegthe twelfth century, the Afghans made their first 


appearance on the theatre of Indian history. A 
cluef of this nation, of the diswrict of Gaur, raised 
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himself to independent sovereignty, and while the 
Turkmans seized upon the provinces of the Ghiz- 
nian empire, he and his successors seized upon the 
capital and its eastern provinces, while the second 
prince of the race, Mahomed Gauri, invaded Hin- 
dostan, His favourite general, Cootub, originally 
a Turkish slave, pushed the Affghan conquests 
as far as Gujrat; and Mahomed dying without 
children, Cootub seized upon the Indian conquests 
of his master, and fixed the seat of his govern- 
ment at Delhi in the year 1193, This may be 
considered as the date of the first effectual con- 
quest of Hindostan, From this period down to 
1525, or in 322 years, twenty-six Affghan princes 
reigned in Delhi, But it is not to be supposed 
that. the Delhi sovereigns of this race ever ruled 
over all Hindostan; for in the Deccan, Gujrat, 
Malwah, Juanpore, and Bengal, there were inde- 
pendent Mohammedan princes, who conquered, 
and ruled for themselves, and many Hindoo sove- 
reigns continued unsubdued. During the reign of 
the Affghan princes of Delhi, in 1398, Timour in- 
vaded India, but his expedition was a mere plun- 
deriug incursion, In 1525, India was invaded by 
Baber, the fifth in descent from Timour, and the 
sovereign of the little principality of Firghana, a 
territory lying between the Pamer mountains and 
river Jaxartes to the S., and Kashger and Samar- 
cand to the 1, and W, He had first conquered 
Caubul and Candahar, and from the first of these 
entered Hindostan, defeated and killed the last 
Affghan sovereign, and seated himself on the 
throne. of Delhi, With him began the race of 
princes improperly called Mogul by Europeans 
and Indians, ‘for neither Baber nor his ancestor 
‘Limour were Moguls, but ‘Turks. All the con- 
querors of Hindostan, in fact, who were not Aff- 
ghans, were ‘Turks, or natives of the great province 
or kingdom'of Transoxiana, whose native tongue 
was Turkish, Neither were any of them Persians, 
though the language of the latter people, being 
a more cultivated tongue than their own, was 
adopted by both the Turkish and Affghan races of 
princes, It will be observed that the lést Mobam- 
medan conquest of India took place 27 years after 
Vasco de Gama found his way to that country. 
The Mogul empire was consolidated uncer Au- 
rungzebe, who died in 1707, and it began to decline 
immediately on the death of his son and successor, 
in 1712. The Mohammedan power acquired its 
greatest extent under Avrangzebe; but even un- 
der him was much inferior, not only in resources 
‘but in extent, to the empire now held by Britain 
in the same country. ‘The passage by the Cape 
of Good Hope opened the way to a new and more 
formidable race of conquerors. The Portuguese, 
by whom it was effected, never acquired more than 
a petty territory on the W, coast; and the conti- 
nental acquisitions of the Dutch were limited to 
afew cémmercial factories, The French, at one 
time, seemed to be on the high road to the esta- 
blishment of a great Indian sovereignty ; but, in 
the end, they were completely worsted by the 
preater resources and superior maritime strength 
of the English, and by the extraordinary talents, 
courage, and enterprise of Clive. The first terri- 
torial acquisition of Great Britain consisted of a 
patch’of 4 sq. m., of land on the Coromandel coast, 
where Madras now stands. The real foundations 
of the British Indian empire were laid in the in- 
terval between 1750 and 1765, when Clive defeated 
the lieutenants of the Mogul and the Mogul him- 
self, and acquired Bengal, the richest of all the 
Indian provitices, the most easily defended, and 
that which has afforded, throughout, those resour- 
ces which have enabled Great Britain to conquer 
and to preserve all our subsequent acquisitions, 
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The total area and population of British India ac- 
cording to official returns.of 1862 are as follows :— 








routes | SRE | ropa 
Governor-General'sdistrict} 270,330 | 14,165,161 
Bengal. we , 41,498,608 
Madras. ,. . «| 125,805 | 23,197,855 
Bombay . 9. , .] 187,748 | 21,937,512 
Punjaub .  . «| 100,406 14,794,611 
North-west Provinces .| 116,493 | 30,110,497 
Total . «| 983,722 « | 185,634,244 





‘The above numbers of the population are but 
the result of estimates, as an accurate enumeration 
has never been made—and, probably, cannot be 
made—owing to religious prejudices, and the pe- 
culiar mode of life of the natives of India. Some 
authorities estimate the population of the British 
Indian empire at close upon 200 millions, 

The English population in India amounted, ac- 
cording to the returns made by the several 
governments, to only 125,945 persons in 1861. 
Of these 125,945 people, 84,083 went to compose 
the British officers and men of the Indian 
army ; while 22,556 consisted of men and boys in 
civil life, including the civilians in the public 
service; the remaining 19,306 being females, of 
whom 9,773 were over 20 years of age. When the 
census was taken, the number of females of Eng- 
lish origin in India above the age of 15 was 
11,636, including 8,356 wives and 1,146 widows, 
Of the officers and men of the royal army 93 per 
cent. of all ages were unmarried, while the pro- 
portion of civilians above the age of 20 unmarried 
amounted to 50 per cent. 

According to returns published in April 1862, 
the whole Indian army numbered nearly 200,000, 
of which number 3,962 were European officers, and 
70,489 European non-commissioned officers and 
men; the native officers and men amounting to 
108,382, exclusive of 11,652 men in the Punjaub 
local force. The distribution of these troops was 
as follows: 88,000, in round numbers, in Bengal, 
the north-west provinces, and the Punjaub; 
42,000 in the Bombay Presidency, and 54,000 in 
Madras, (See Inpta.) 

Languages.—It bas been stated, that there are 
no fewer than 25 native languages spoken through- 
out Hindostan, independent of the dialects of 
tribes in a very rude state of society. The Hin- 
doos of the N. portion of Hindostan are acquainted 
with three dead languages, viz. the Sanscrit, the 
Saraswatty, or Pracrit, and the Pali.’ Of these 
three the Sanscrit contains. internal evidence of 
being the oldest. It was the language of a people 
who, according to a very probable Hindoo tra- 
dition already referred to, occupied the right bank 
of the Jumna, a little way to the NW, of the city 
of Delhi, and with it probably originated the 
Brahminical religion, and the first dawn of Hindoo 
civilisation. The Saraswatty or Pracrit was the 
language that succeeded it in the same country, 
and it seems to bear the same sort. of relation to it 
that the Italian does to Latin. The Pali is a Jan- 

uage which sprung up in the province of Bahar. 
this, also, the Sanserit forms tye groundwork, 
and the relation between them may be supposed 
to bear a similar relation to that which subsists 
between the Spanish, or French, and the Latin 
tongue, With the people speaking the Pali lan- 
guage sprung up the religion of Buddh; anf Pali 
is, to the present day, the sacred language of alk 
the Asiatic nations who have Buddhism for their 
national worship. The existence of these three 
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languages, that have successively ceased to be 
spoken, affords, as before observed, satisfactory 
evidence of the great antiquity Jof Hindoo civili- 
sation, One or other of the languages in question 
is more or less mixed up, not only with every 
language of Hindostan, but also with the languages 
of most of the neighbouring countries. To the N. 
they form the groundwork of these languages, as 
Latin does of Italian; to the S., on the contrary, 
they are engrafted on the language in something 
like the manner in which the French is engrafted 
on our own Saxon tongue. The literary Hindoos 
reckon that there are ten cultivated languages, 
having a written character and a literature, viz. 
five to the N., called the ive Gaurs, and five to the 
S., called the sive Dravirs, The enumeration, 
however, is not very clear and distinct, at least 
as applicable to present times. ‘The Gaurs are the 
Saraswatty, Canoj, Gauya or Bengalee, Maithila 
or Tirutiya, and the Oorissa, The first of these is 
the dead language already mentioned. ‘The Mai- 
thila is confined to a small portion of the district 
of Tithoot, the Gauva is the language of the nu- 
merous people of Bengal, already mentioned, and 
the Oorissa or Urya, of the people of Cattack, The 
Canoj, as such, is an extinct language, but is 
considered, on good grounds, to be the parent of 
the modern Hindee, the most cultivated and 
generally spoken of all the native languages of 
TLindostan, Upon the language of Cano} has been 
grafted the Persian, the court and literary tan- 
guage of the Mohammedan conquerors of India, 
This language, in fact, is found to exist in the 
Hindoo, very much as the French is found in our 
own Saxon tongue, its introduction having been 
effected exactly in the same manner. Besides the 
local language of each district, the Hindee is 
commonly spoken by all persons of education 
throughout all parts of India, and almost uniyer- 
sally D all persons of the Mohammedan persua- 
sion, Its prevalence, i¢ may be observed, is 
probably owing as much to the parent language 
having been, previously to the conquest, the lan- 
guage of a numerous and powerful nation, as to 
the subsequent influence of the conquerors, With- 
out this supposition, it is difficult to believe that, 
in the comparatively short period which elapsed 
from the first permanent conquest of the Affghans, 
at the end of the 12th century, until it acquired 
its existing form, it should have acquired so wide 
an extension as it is found to possess, 

‘The five Dravirs are the Tamul, called by Eu- 
ropeans, very improperly, the Malabar; the Ma- 
harashtra or Mahratta; the Karnata or Canara; 
the Telinga or Talugu, improperly called by Eu- 
ropeans, the Gentoo; ‘and the Cujrati, The 
groundwork of all these languages is peculiar; but 
upon all of them is engrafted more or less of the 
Sanscrit language, or its derivative, the Pracrit; 
the amount of words decreasing, as we proceed S,, 
until, in the ancient Tamul, it disappears alto- 
gether, The Tamul, the Telinga, and the Canara 
are divided into two dialects, an ancient and a 
modern ; the first containing the national litera- 
ture, and being nearly unintelligible to the people 
at large, 

Besides these more cultivated tongues, there are 
at least 20 languages spoken by nations tolerably 
civilised, and of considerable numbers, as the 
Asxami, spoken in Agsam ; the Nepali, Rosali, aud 
Dogari, three languages spoken in Nepaul; the 
Cashmeri, spoken in’ the celebrated valley of 
Cashmere; the Punjabi, spoken in the country 
of the tive affluents of the Indus; the Multani, 
the dialect of the prov. of Multan; the Sindhi, 
spoken by the Sindhians, at the mouth of the 
Indus; the Bikaneri; the Marwari; the Jaya- 
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puri; the Odepuri; four languages apoken in 
Rajpootana; the Haruti; and the Braja, spoken 
in the higher portions of the valleys of the Ganges 
and Jumna, and derivatives of the Saraswatty or 
Pracrit; the Magadhi, spoken in the S, portion of 
the prov, of Bahar; the Malwa, spoken in the 

roy. of the same name; and the Bundela, spoken 
in the proy. of Bundlecurid. Many of these lan- 
guages are in course of gradual extinction and 
absorption by the Hindee, as the Celtic dialects of 
our own country are in progress of extinction by 
the English; the Armorican by the French, and 
the Basque by the Spanish. To the S. we have 
the Konkani, the language of the Concan; the 
Tulawa, or language of the country which Euro- 
peanis call Canara ; and the Malayalim, spoken by 
the inhab, of the S. portion of coast lying below 
the W. Ghants, as far as Cape Comorin. 

Of the languages of rade or savage tribes, such 
as the Garrows, Covlies, Catties, Gonds, and Coles, 
not less than 30 may be enumerated. Besides 
the three dead languages, one of them, the San- 
scrit, as much studied as Latin is in Europe, there 
are in India eight languages, each spoken by a 
numerous pop.; 20 spoken by people less nume- 
rons, but still civilised; and at least 30 spoken by 
rule tribes; making in all 58 living languages. 
This simple fact goes far to prove the generally 
admitted fact that all India never was subject to 
one government, or never even thoroughly united 
in large masses, To the native languages now 
enumerated must be added the Persian, still as 
much studied, and much more generally written, 
than Latin is in Europe; the Arabic, often studied, 
from religious motives, although not spoken; the * 
Portuguese is a good deal spoken on some parts 
of the maritime coast, especrally by the converts 
to Christianity ; and the English, which has be- 
gun to make considerable progress, 4 

Literature.—The best and Targbst portion of 
Hindoo literature is contained in the dead San- 
scrit; that which is contained in the seven living 
languages already enumerated being for the most 
part little else than translations, or rather para- 

hrases, from it. To Hindoo literature in any 
language, prose composition is hardly known, 
Every thing is in verse, from works of imagina- 
tion to history, to treatises on theology, astro- 
nomy, medicine, grammars, and even dictionaries, 
‘These facts are at once evidence of antiquity and 
of rudeness, while they show that, for 2,000 or 
or 3,000 years at least, native literature has made 
little progress. The Hindoos have been said to be, 
at the present moment, in the condition, in re- ° 
ference to literature, of the Europeans of the 
middle ages; who had no books but such as they 
inherited from the Grecks.and Romans. Butitisob- 
vious that they are in a much worse condition, inas- 
much as their models are incomparably inferior. 
‘The two most celebrated works of Hindoo literature 
are the Mahabarat and the Ramayana; the one 
giving an account of the wars of the sons of Bha- 
rat, and the other the adventnres of Rama, king of 
Ayndhya or Oude, a supposed incarnation of 
Vishnu, the ‘ Preserver of the Hindoo Triad.’ 
‘The scene of both is laid in the upper portion of 
the valley of the Ganges. Mr. Mill’s description 
of these poems, some of the best specimens of 
which have been translated into English, is not 
unjustly depreciatory :—‘ These fictions,’ says he, 
‘are more eXtravagant, and more unnatural, not 
only less correspondent with the physical and 
moral laws of this globe, but, in reality, less inge- 
uious, more monstrous, with less of anything that 
engage the affection, awaken sympathy, or excite 
admiration, reverence, or terror, than the poems of 
any other, even the rudest, people with whom our 
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knowledge of the globe fiss yet brought us 
acquainted, They are excessively prolix and 
tedious. They are often, through long passages, 
trifling and childish to a degree which those 
aequainted with only European poetry can hardly 
conceive,’ (Iistory of British India, i. 362, 4to. 
edition.) é 

Science-—The sciences in which the Hindaos 
have made some progress are arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and astronomy, The first and second 
are probably the only ‘ones in which, perhaps, 
they are entitled to lay any claim to originality, 
They are probably the inventors of the system of 
notation, which the Arabs borrowed from them, 
and we from the Arabs, It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to add that the Hindoos are clumsy arith- 
meticians; and that, as in the case of gunpowder, 
certainly invented in China, it is in Europe only 
that the art has been perfected, 

In geography, medicine, botany, and the phy- 
sical sciences generally, the Hindoos, like other 
Asiatic nations, may be considered as profoundly 
ignorant, In metaphysical and ethical specula- 
tions, more consonant to the genius of such a 
people, they have indulged to a mach greater de- 
gree; and their speculations in grammar especially 
if not distinguished for utility, are remarkable for 
ingenuity. “he Sanscrit language, distinguished 
for the complexity and variety of its structure, 
has atforded an ample field for such discussions. 
It. may be remarked that it is the ouly one of their 
languages that is subjected to rules, and that 
they have never composed a grammar of any of 
the living languages, Geometry is another 
seience, the invention of which is ascribed to the 
Hindoos; but their earliest treatises are of the 
seventh century, 1,000 years after they had been 
in contact with the Greeks of Bactria, and at least 

15 centuries after the first knowledge of the 

science in Greece itself. In astronomy, the Hin- 
«loos make large claims to antiquity, reckoning 
their tables from the commencement of the Cali- 

yuga, or iron age of the Hindoo mythology, 3,102 

years before Christ, Of such an antiquity, how- 
ever, there are great doubts; and the more gene- 
tal opinion seems now to be, that the astronomy 
of the Hindoos was either derived from the Bac- 
trian Greeks, or intermediately from the Arabs of 
the middle ages. The coincidence between it and 
the Greek astronomy, is at. all events, both re- 
markable and sfispicious, ‘Thus, the days of the 
week are seven in number, and named after the 
seven planets; while thoy follow in the same order 

* as they do in the Greek. The ecliptic is divided, 
as among the Greeks, into 12 signs, with the 
same names, emblems, and arrangement; and the 
signs are also divided into 30 degrees. As these 
matters are purely arbitrary, they cannot but have 
had the same source. Two things seem to be 
agreed upon by all parties ; viz, that the Hindoo 
astronomy is empirical, and not founded on gene- 
ral principles; and that, among the Hindoos, 
astronomy has only been used as an auxiliary to 
astrology, and never applied to any useful prac- 
tical purpose ; with the exception, and this in a 
very rude manner, of reckoning time. 

Arts.—-The arts in which the. Hindoos have 
made the greatest progress are, agriculture, 
weaving, dyeing, and architecture. The ox, buf- 
falo, horse, ass, elephant, hog, dog, gheep, and 
goat have been domesticated, and used by the 
Hindoos from the earliest antiquity. ‘The camel, 
probably, has been equally long known in Upper 
Hindostan, The common poultry is also of great 
antiquity among the Hindoos; and is supposed, 
aud most likely with good reason, to have spread 
trom them tothe W. world, ‘The buffalo and ox 
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only are used for agricultural 3 the horse 
generally for war or pleasure, now and then fur 
burthen; the elephant for pleasure or burthen ; 
the camel and ass, with few exceptions, for bur 
then only. With the exception of the horse, 
camel, sheep, and goat, every one of the avimals 
above enumerated are still found in many parts of 
India in the wild state.. ‘The agricultural imple- 
ments used by the Hindoos are simple and rude, 
such as might naturally be expected among poor 
oceupants, cultivating each a small patch of land 
upon an uncertain tenure; and the process is 
equally rude, But neither the one nor the other 
are 80 much inferior to those of the S. part of Eu- 
Tope as a native of this country, accustomed to 
the more perfect implements and processes of 
English husbandry, would expect to find them. 
‘The greatest exercise of the skill and Jabour of the 
Hindoos in agriculture is displayed in works of 
irrigation; and the reader wili not be surprised at 
this, when he understands that through means 
of irrigation the produce of the land is, according 
to circumstances, always multiplied ‘never less 
than five fold, and often as much as ten. The 
works for this purpose consist of immense embank- 
ments, reservoirs or tanks, and wells, The delta 
of the Ganges, and the celebrated mound of the 
Cavery in S. Incia afford examples of the first de- 
seription of works: reservoirs or tanks are some- 
times of vast extent, and capable of converting 
4,000 or 5,000 acres of what is often a dreary desert 
of sand into productive corn-tields; these are most 
frequent in 8. India, Wells, which are often sunk 
to the depth of between 200 and 300 ft.. afford the 
principal means of irrigation in the upper portion 
of the valley of the Ganges, In a few cases there 
exist canals for irrigation resembling those of 
Lombardy, but these are of Mohammedan, not 
Hindoo, origin, 

The articles cultivated by the Hindoos from 
very early times, are wheat, barley, rice, millet, 
several pulses, the sugar-cane, sesame, mustard, 
the cocoa, areca, and other paims; cardamoms, 
ginger, black pepper, cotton, the mulberry. indigo, 
madder, the mango, and the banana. From the 
Mohammedans they received the vine, the fig, the 
apple, peach, und pear; the pomegranate, Jimes, 
and oranges; the carrot, onion, and melon, with 
the opium puppy. From Europeans they have re- 
ceived maize, dats, common potatoes, the batata 
or sweet potato, the ground pulse or arachis, the 
capsicum, guava, and pine-apple, by way of 
America; the shadock, from Java; the lichi, from 
China; and most of the common pot-herbs, direct 
from Europe. The sugar-cane is most probably a 
native of Hindostan, and the art of manufacturing 
coarse sugar from itis traced by the etymology of 
the word gour, to Bengal, ‘The art of granulating 
sugar, and separating it from the molasses, was 
probably introduced into India from China, as the 
name of the commodity Chin, would seem to im- 
ply. ‘The art of candying or’ crystallising sugar, 
the only mode of refining practised in the East, 
was taught the Hindoos by th 


 Mohammedans, 
-who themselves appear to have first practised the 








art in Egypt, as the name of the article Misi 
(that is, Egyptian), would seem to import, 


The Hindoos had made af far greater progress 
in the art of weaving, than in any other, mt was 
confined to materials which their country either 
produced in great abundance, or of great excel- 
lence; or of which, in fact, in ancient times, they 
may be considered to have possessed nearly a 
monopoly, viz., cotton, silk, and the hair of the 
‘Tibetian goat. With the exception of silk, 
which they had in common with China, India 
may be considered as the native country both of 
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the material and manufacture of the others, The 
cotton plant is grown almost every where, from 
the S, extremity of India up to the valleys of the 
most N. range of the Ilimalaya, and it may be 
traced from India to every warm country by its 
original Sanscrit name, The quality and nature 
of the fabric varies every where with the quality 
of the plant; and hence a vast variety of fabrics, 
known by the names of the districts producing the 
yaw material: thus the fine textures known in 
Europe as Ducea muatins, were produced only in 
that district in which is cultivated, within narrow 
limits, a variety of the plant, with a staple re- 
moarkable for fineness and beauty, not found any 
where else, 

Silk weaving, like that of cotton, isan art which 
has been practised from remote antiquity in India. 
In the Sanserit language there is a peculiar name 
tor the class of persons exclusively employed in 
the feeding of silk worms, The variety of the 
Jatter bred im India cliffers from that of China and 
Murope; and the species of mulberry grown for 
the food of the worm is a distinct one trom that 
used either in Europe or China, But as the 
Hindoos are much inferior in skill and ingenuity 
to the Chinese, the silk fabrics of Hindostan have 
never equalled those of China; nor is the raw 
maaterial, even now, equal to that of the Chinese, 
though under the superior care and skill of Euro- 
peans, The Cashmerians, the manufacturers of 
the well-known shawls which bear their names, 
are descended from genuine Lindoos ; and though 
the shawl goat be not a native of their country, 
they were the nearest civilised people to the rude 
nomadic tribes, to whom it belonged. ‘They 
naturally, therefore, became the manufacturers ; 
and the invention of the shawl manufacture may, 
therefore, be fairly ascribed to the Hindoos, From 
these statements, it will appear that the discoveries 
now described, and the progress in manufacturing 
industry which they imply, are rather owing to 
the accident of position than to any superiority of 
skill and ingenuity. This is at once apparent, by 
the little skill which the Hindoos evince in arts, 
where they possess no superiority in the raw 
roaterial, as in woollen textures, iron fabrics, and 
earthenware, in respect to which there are few 
nations ruder and more unsnecessful. Orme, who 
is followed by Mill, ascribes the superiority of the 
Tindoos in, the manufacture of cotton fabries to the 
peculiar softness aud delicacy of the Hindoo hand ; 
but this is a fancy for which there seems to be no 
ground whatever, ‘The Hindoos, comparing them 
with other nations in the sume state of society, 
and to Europeans antil. comparatively recent 
periods, had attained considerable skill in the art 
of dyeing, producing colours that are both fast and 
brilliant, Lere also, however, they had several 
advantages of the game nature as those already 
described, such as the possession of indigo, lac, and 
madder, three of the finest and most durable of all 
known colouring materials, Inferior dyes, such 
as the earthamus, moriuda, turmeric, and sappan, 
are also natives of the country. ‘Their dyeing pro- 
cesses, however, have always been, and ate, tedious, 
operose, and empirical, 

Nearly the whole architecture of the Hindoos 
which deserves notice is dedicated to reli- 
gion, The peuple have always lived in huts, 
and even their chiefs and princes were satistied 
with very mean accommodation; and the only 
palaces have been those of the gods. But even 
their¢emples are more distinguished for magni- 
tude, the substantial nature of the materials, and 
the elaborate character of the ornaments, than for 
beauty, grandeur, or propriety. Many of the most 
remarkable consist of caves, or subterranean 
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grottoes; and the rest have, for the most part, a 
pyramidal form. One class of religious, monu- 
ments which makes so congpicuons a figuréin the 
architecture of Christians and Mohammedans, is 
wholly wanting among the Hindoos,— those 
erected in honour of the dead ; a circumstance no 
doubt arising from the universal practice of burn- 
ing the corpse, and the belief in the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, 

Of a far higher order is the architecture intro- 
daced into India by the Blohammedans, particu- 
larly since the time of the Turkish dynasty, the 
descendants of ‘limour. These consist of mosques 
and mausoleums, in the style of architecture 
introduced by the Arabs into Spain; and are so 
remarkable for beauty and chasteness of design, 
grace of proportion, and excellence of material 
and workmanship, as to be entitled to be compared 
with the finest remains of Grecian or Roman art, 
In these Mohammedan buildings, white and 
coloured marbles are largely employed, a material 
neyer seen in any Hindoo building, though very 
abundant in many parts of the country. The 
most remarkable of the Mohammedan monuments, 
well known to Europeans by the name of the 
‘Tajemahal, is situated near the city of Agra, on 
the right bank of the Jumna. It is a mausoleum 
occupying, with its gardens, a quadrangle of forty 
acres; the principal building, with its domes and 
minarets, being almost wholly of white marble, 
Ybis was built by the Emperor Shah-Jehan, about 
two centuries ago, Even the palaces of the 
Mohammedan princes, and the houses of the 
omrahs were built in a very superior style to those 
of the Hindoos of the same rank.. In fact, the 
Mohammedan architecture exhibits unquestion- 
able evidence of superior science, taste and civilisa- 
tion, 

In useful architecture, such as the construction 
of roads, bridges, and public accormmbdation for 
travellers, the Hindoos have made very little 
progress, as may be seen by an examination of 
the more 8, portion of India, which Mohammedan 
influence hardly reached, ‘The ancient Hindoos 
were unacquainted with the arch, and hardly ever 
built a bridge of any sort. Down to the present 
day the principal rivers-of the Deccan are crossed 
on wooden floats, or, in baskets covered with 
leather, Now and then a few miles of good road 
lead to some celebrated place of pilgrimage, and 
on the ways leading to such plaées inns for the 
accommodation of travellers, called chovltries, are 
not unfrequently met with, These consist of bare 
walls and a roof, without food, furniture or atten- 
dance. Both these roads and inns have been 
constracted from religious motives only. In this 
department of architecture, also, the Moham- 
medans have made considerable improvements: 
the only bridges existing in India are of their con- 
struction ; and the same thing may be said of 
public roads, 

Effects of British Rule,—The great body of the 
Indian people had, for six centuries before the 
commencement of British government, been under 
the dominion of foreigners ; but of foreigners more 
energetic than themselves, and a good deal more 
civilised. Upon a fair retrospect of what they have 
lost and gained by the Mohammedan dominion, 
they must, upon the whole, be considered as having 
been consigerable gainers. The conquerors being 
Asiaties, arld approaching to the native inhabitants 
in complexion, manners, customs, and state of 4 
civilisation, assimilated with the latter, and, to a 
certain extent, adopted their language and customs, 
Even in matters of religion, where“ the difference 
was widest, a considerable share of toleration was 
established; and Tlindoos, converts to Moham- 
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medanism, and mixed races were in time admis- 
sible to the highest offices of. the state, and not 
unfrequently promoted to them. This condition 
of things was superseded by the British rule, which 
may now be considered as having been practically 
constituted for a period of about a century. The 
British governmdnt, as,established in hidia, and 
as it is now in operation, may be considered an 
enlightened despotism, a good deal controlled by 
the public opinion of Englishmen on the spot, and 
to a smaller extent by parliament and public 
opinion in England, and possessing some advan- 
tages over, but also many disadvantages which 
did not belong to, the Mohammedan government, 
which it superseded. It may be divided into four 
periods, ‘Tbe first was that which intervened 
between the vietory of Plassy in 1757, and the 
effectual interference of parliament. in 1784, but 
not practically enforeed till 1793, an interval of 
36 years, This was a period of pretty general 
anarchy, accompanied by constant, of at least 
Srequent, wars. ‘Tle government was carried on 
wpon the principles of the Mohammedan system, 
and dic not pretend to be based upon any other. 
‘The taxes were levied with more than Moham_ 
medan rapacity ; and the administration of justice 
followed the Mohammedan law with less than 
Mohammedan intelligence. The only moditica- 
tion in any of these particulars depended wholly 
on the moral and intellectual character of a few 
ublic furtctionaries. At the same time the 
industry of the country was subjected to a com- 
mercial monopoly, exercised by the government 
itself, and the aim of which, as of all similar 
institutions, was to obtain possession of as much 
as possible of the produce of the country at less 
than it cost, and to sell it for more than it was 
worth, I¢ cannot be supposed that the British 
government during the period in question could 
possibly be productive of beneficial results to the 
native inhub. of the country ; and it certainly pro- 
duced none to the parent country, whose resources 
were wasted, and whose commerce was not aug- 
mented by the possession of India, 

The next period of British administration em- 
braces the twenty years from 1793 to 1813, During 
this time the land tax, the greatest burden of the 
Sudian people, was established in perpetuity 
throughout the greater part of the Indian terri- 
tory. Regular courts of justice were instituted, 
and the judicial and fiscal administrations were 
carefully and completely separated, after the 
example of European nations. The commercial 
monopoly continued as in the previous period, but 
it was exercised with greater leniency and for- 
bearance, except in so far as concemeti the settle- 
ment and resort of British subjects to India, the 
laws against which were more rigorously earriod 
into effect than ever. Parliament never effectually 
interfered in the affairs of India during this period ; 
every thing was presumed to be going 
ously, The wars that were carried on-in India in 
the meantime nearly doubled the extent of the 
British dominions, and raised the territorial debt 
to 30,000,0002 sterling. But instead of reaping 
any direct advantage from these acquisitions, 
parliament was obliged, on the lapse of the 
charter, toexonerate the E, I. Company from a 
Tong arrear of a tribute of about half a million 
sterling a year, which it was whogy unable to 
pay, “The entire advantage conferfed upon the 
people of India, during this period resolves itself 
Into the permanency of the land-tax, with some 
ameliorations in the administration of justice, and 
freedom from foreign aggression and invasion, 
The English nation derived no benetit: whatever 
from India; the commerce with it, which was 
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but of trifling importance, continued stationary ; 
Great Britain paid a. monopoly price for every 
Indian commodity and even’ was obliged to 
forego the whole of the paltry tribute bargained. 
for. 

The third period commenced in 1814, and con- 
tinued for 44 years, till 1858. In 1814 the Indian 
trade was, in a great ™measure, thrown open; and 
in 1834 the last vestige of monopoly, and even 
the company’s commc ‘cial character, was finally 
put an end to,-~a measure which, with some draw- 
backs, had been productive of much advantage 
both to the people of India and of Eugland, though 
in a greater degree to the latter. The exports of 
India to this country more than doubled; and the 
people of India and of England respectively re- 
ceived each other’s productions for about from a 
half to a third part of what they cost them under 
the monopoly. ‘The influx of Europeans into India 
was followed by a great influx of British capital ; 
and something like a public and independent opi- 
nion sprung up at the principal seats of commerce, 
to control the despotism of a virtually absolute 
government, A system of effectual native edu- 
cation may also be said to have begun in 1814: 
and the native inhab. of the principal towns, who 
before considered all education te be comprised in. 
the study of the Persian, a foreign language, or of 
the Sanserit, a dead one, betook themselves with 
great ardour to the study of the language of the 
conquerors, Finally, the fourth period, following 
in the wake of a great military mutiny, scarcely, 
if at all, shared in by the bulk of the population, 
drew India closer to Great Britain than ever it 
had been before, ‘The commencement of the 
fourth period dates from the Act 21 and 22 Viet, 
cap. 106, calledg An Act fur the better Govern- 
ment of India,’ ‘sanctioned Aug. 2, 1858, By the 
terms of this Act, which cannot be but the herald 
of a happier future and real ‘ better government’ 
of the immense British empire in the East, all the 
territories hitherto under the rule of the East 
India Company were vested in the sovereign of 
the United Kingdom, . (See Inpia, Brrtisu.) 

From the third period of history, here sketched, 
may be dated the abandonment, on the part of 
many of the most wealthy and enlightened inhab, 
of the towns, of the gross superstitions of their 
forefathers, and the adoption of rational opinions 
in matters of religion ; and it may be remarked as 
extraordinary, that this species of conversion has 
been most frequent with the Brahminical order. 
Commerce, the great engine by which Civilisation, 
as well as improved morals, have been produced 
in Europe, has begun to do its work in Hindostan 
also. The value of knowledge and of character 
has begun to be felt, and already there may be 
counted among the merchauts of Caleutta, Bom- 
bay, and other places where commerce is carried 
on upon a large scale, Hindoo, Mohammedan, 
and Parsee merchants, as faithful to their engage- 
ments, and of as strict probity, as any community 
can boast of. 

‘The disadvantages of Great Britain for carrying 
on the administration of India are sufficiently 
obvious, ‘The British, in the first. place, ig not 2 
national. government, nor is it as yet a govern- 
ment carried on by conquerors who have made 
the slightest progress towards naturalisation or 
amalgamation with the people governed. The 
rulers are aliens in blood, in manners, in lan- 
guage, and in religion, carrying on the adminis- 
tration of 100,000,000 of people, and exexcising a 
control over 50,000,000 more. at a ‘distance of 
12,000 m. |The local government is purely vica- 
vial, and the essential administration rests with 
inen residing at a vast distance, who never saw 
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the. country, and who baye no accurate know- 
ledge of its manners and institutions, ‘These 
men themselves are perpetually changing, and 
look upon Indian affairs as matters of very se- 
eondary importance to domestic and European 
politics, The local governments, instead of being 
responsible to the people whose administration 
they conduct, are only amenable for their acts to 
their political friends in Europe, while the aflairs 
of India are too complex, tue extensive, and too 
temote, to be understood by, or, for the most part, 
to excite any interest in, the people and parlia- 
ment of England. In India, generally, the acts of 
the local government are secretly prepared with- 
out consulting or attempting te conciliate the sub- 
jects Yor whom the laws are made. 

One of the great disadvantages of the British 
government in India is the vast expense at which 
it is conducted, and the consequent. weight of tax- 
ation to which the people are necessarily sub- 
Jeeted, In Endia there are six local governmen 
and in England another central administration, 
all paid for out of the Indian revenue, on a 
of expense of which the rest of the world alfords 
no example, Thus the salary of the governor- 
Seneral is eqnal to five times that of the first lord 
of the treasury. while an India secretary is more | 
highly paid Ulan an English sceretary of state, 
There are about: 1,000 civil afficers engayed in the | 
judicial, magisterial, and fiscal adniinistration of | 
India, one of whom costs the Indian people, | 
inctuding his pension on retirement, more than a| 
puisne judge of the Court of King's Bench costs 
the people of England. As British rule is still 
maintained, not, through the affections and good- 
will of the people, but partly through their doci- 
lity, and partly by the sword, a vast army becomes 
necessary. -An important part of it mast be car- 
tied over the Atlantic and Indian ocean, and, 
mortality incluted, is maintained at double the ! 
expense of the sume force in Lurope, The oflicers | 
of the whole Indian army amount to about 5,000, 
and these, retiring pensions included, cost about 
three times what the same number would cost in 
Europe. 7 

It is not, however, to he supposed, that the large 
salaries allowed to those engaged in the admints- | 
tration of the Indian government originate in ex- 
travagance merely. Jt may. in fact, be doubted | 
whether it be possible, on any reasonable ground, | 
to make any sensible diminution in their amount; | 
and-whether the excess that might be dedneted | 
from some departments should not go to balance 
a deficiency in others, ‘The salaries of Kuropeans | 
in India must. be high; first, because of the ex- 
pensive style of living in the country, and the 
immense number of servants and retainers that! 
& person in any prominent. situation must keep ; | 
and, second, because of the many expenses attend | 
ing the training and fitting out of a young man 
for the Indian service, Till one or both of these 
sources of expenditare be diminished, of which 
there is hut little prospect, it is idle to talle of 
materially reducing the cost of European fune- : 
tionaries in India, 

The greatest revenue which a colonial empire 
ever ‘yielded, and, in faet, the largest public re- 
venue in the world, that of Britain and Frane 
excepted, is unequal to meet so enormous an 
expenditure; and one of the worst forms in which 
bad government can -present. itself, oppressive and 
grinding taxation, is the necessary consequence. | 
Nor is, it, perhaps, in the power of the best dis 
posed administration much te ameliorate this state | 
of things, so long as government is conducted 
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sidering the poverty of the people, as indicated 
by the low rate of wages, and the comparatively 
small amount of capital and industry in the coun- 
try, this is said to be equivalent to an annual 
public revenue in England of twice the amount, 
Moreover, the Indian revenue never diminishes, 
but, on the contrary, may be considered a per- 
petual war taxation, from which there is no relief 
or abatement. 

One advantage the people of India certainly 
derive from British rule, which they never enjoyed, 
at least to the same extent, before—freedom from 
civil war, and from foreign aggression and inva- 
sion, But it must, at the same time, be acknow- 
Jedged that these benetits have been purchased at. 
no ineonsiderable price—the suppression of all 
competition and emulation between different parts 
of the country; and the entire sacrifice of national 
independence, accompanied with an utter hopeless- 
ness of those successful insurrections by which 
other Asiatic people rid themselves of tyranny, 
and procure, at least, a momentary melioration of 
their condition, What probability, it may be 
d, is there of the stability and permanence of 
British dominion? This is a question yore easily 
put than answered. No people under the same 
circumstances ever possessed such an empire be- 
fore, or anything resembling it; and there exists, 
therefore, no precedent to give areply. However, 
it may be fairly said that India appears to be w1- 
assailable, except by a nation that has the com- 
raand of the sea, Her land frontier is fenced by 
impassable mountains, and by deserts and rivers 
that coukt not be traversed by an invading army 
without great difficulty and loss. No doubt, how- 
ever, if British troops cross tbe natural barriers 
that protect India, and advance into Central Asia, 
they may meet Russian troops on ground conge- 
nial to them. But so long as Great Britain con- 
fines herself within the proper limits of India, 
there is little to fear from foreign aggression, - An 
attack by Asiatic powers is out of the questi 
and the danger of French and Russian inv: 
fir more chimerical than real. 

Bodily and intellectual endowments-~The Hin- 
doos, as already stated. constitute sixth-sevenths 
of the population of Hindostan; but the remain- 
ing inhabitants, though the stocks were in many 
cases originally different, are now so much assimi- 
lated with them through a mixture of blood, and 
the adoption of Indian manners and customs, that 
for our present purpose the whole population may 
be considered under one head, In point of race, 
the Hindoos have been regurded by naturalists as 
belonging to what they call the Caucasian. and 
even to the same family of that race as the white 
man of Europe. Dut this is a fantastical notiou. 
for which there is hardly even so much as the 
shadow of a foundation, “ The only three points 
in which any analogy has been discovered between 
the Hindoo and European are the oval form of the 
face, the shape of the head, and traces of a certain 
community of Janguage, In every other respect 
the points of contrast are incomparably more de- 
isive than those of resemblance. The European 
is white, the Hindoo dark, The European (and 
his is the only race that is so distinguished) has 
an intinite vatiety in the colour of the hair, from 
flaxen to black, and great variety in the colour of 
the eye, from light blue or grey up to dark brown : 
with the Hindeo the colour of the hair is ever 
black, and the colour of the eye ever dark brown, 
























The Ewropean is taller than the Hindoo, more 


tobust, and more persevering. Even in the rudest 
states of civilisation, the European bas exhibited 
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Indian revenue approaches to 46,000,002, and con- ! 


a firmness, perseverance, and enterprise which 
strikingly contrast with the feeble, slow, and it- 
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resolute character of the Hindoo. In the perform- 
ance of ordinary labour in those employments 
where there are means for drawing a just compa- 
tison, the labour of ore Englishman is equal to 
that of three ordinary Indians. ‘Three Indian sea- 
men will hardly periorm the work of one English 
seaman, and three battalions of sepoys would not, 
in any case, supply the place of a single battaliun 
of Europeans. There is little doubt but that au 
equal inferiority would have been the result of a 
trial of strength with a Roman legion or a Greek 
yhalanx, When the skill required in any par- 
ticular employment rises in amount, and the 
European is enabled to avail himself of improved 
tools, which the Hindoo either cannot or will not 
use, the disparity becomes still greater. In phy- 
sical force and continuity of labour the Hindoo is 
unquestionably not only below the European, but 
below the Arab, the Persian, and, above all, the 
Chinese, 

In one physical quality there is a striking dis- 
tinetion between the Hindoo and European. ‘The 
European is born with an inflexible and com- 
paratively rigid fibre; the Hindoo with a fibre 
more plant and soft than that of European 
women. ‘fhis distinction, however, is a mere 
matter of climate, for the quulity supposed in 
this instance to be peculiar to the Hindoo frame 
is common to that of natives of every warm cli- 
mate; even Creole Europeans, in the very first 
veneration, are distinguished by it. This flexi- 
bility in the animal fibre has been supposed by 
some observers to be accompanied with great sen- 
sibility and aouteness in the organs of sense, con- 
ferring upon the Hindoo a remarkable advantage 
in some of the nicest of the manual arts, But 
there seems uo truth in this hypothesis any more 
than there would be in imagining, contrary to all 
experience, that the delicate and more pliant fingers 
ofa woman confer upon her an advantage in 
skilled labour over man, In the finer processes 
of mechanic art, habit soon gives to the rigid 
hhand of the European artisan a nicety of touch 
and a dexterity of execution which no Hindoo 
has ever yet attained; in general, the Hindoos 
possess more agility than the Europeans, and 
their uimbleness is assisted by the lightness of 
their persons, ‘They are, to a remarkable degree, 
the best runners, the best wrestlers, and the best 
climbers of Asia, Jn these respeets the Persians, 
Arabs, and Chinese, are not to be compared with 
them. Hence it follows that, as ordinary seamen, 
they are far more dexterous and useful than any 
of these natjons, yet a certain want of firmness 
and presence of mind incapacitate them for 
officers, or even for steersmen, and, in this latter 
éapacity, the natives of the Philippine Islands 
ure so preferable to them, that, whenever they 
can be obtained, they are always employed, to the 
total exclusion of the Hindoos, A Hindoo can- 
not be urged to any personal exertion for a great 
length of time without producing failure or ex- 
haustion, Even in their own country and cli- 
mate the sepoys have been beaten by European 
‘troops, in a lung succession of forced marches, 

Among the Hindoo nations, though the com- 
mon features of their physical and inteliectuat 
character are generally well preserved, much 
variety exists—more, probably, than among the 
nations of Europe. This variety has baen ascribed 
to difference of latitude and climate, and to di- 
versity of aliment; it has been affirmed that the 
inhabitants of the south, whose chief aliment is 
rice, are smaller and fecbler than those of the 
north, whose chief bread corn is wheat and mil- 
let. Experience shows that this opinion is with- 
out any foundation, The smallest and the feeblest. 
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family of Hindoos are the natives of Bengal, 
whose locality is between the 21st and 26th deg 
N. lat.; those living a dozen degrees farther 
south, and upon the same vegetable aliment, are 
taller, more rubust, energetic, and hardy. The 
natives of the table-land, whose vegetable ali- 
ment is neither rice nor wheat, are equal but not 
superior to the inhabitants of the Carnatic, or of 
the low damp coast of Malabar. The tallest and 
most robust, but not the must active or agile, are 
the inhabs. of the upper portion of the valley of 
the Ganges, where a few of those in easy circum- 
stances live only on wheat; the majority of the 
people on barley or millet, 

It is the quantity and not the quality of the 
vegetable aliment which has the most material 
influence in India; it may be said, that 
dostan generally there is ‘a wider distin 
physical development between the class 








in easy 
cireumstances and the poor, than in any other 


country. The Hindoos of the upper and more 
distinguished classes, are almost invariably larger, 
stonter, and handsomer than the poor and de- 
graded classes, The most inattentive observer 
camnot fail to notice the superiority of the military, 
mercantile, and above all the sacerdotal classes 
over the common labouring pop. The sepoys af 
the army of Bengal, who are a selection trom the 
numerous yeomaury of the northern and central 
provinees, though ‘very inferior in strength and 
energy, are egual, if not. superior, in stature and 
persunal appearance to the common run of Euro- 
pean troops; and even in the streets of Calcutta, 
a stranger cannot fail to be struck with the dis- 
parity in the appearance of the well-fed merchant, 
or broker, and the squalid half-starved labourer or 
artisan, The mountaineers, and generally all the 
semi-barbarious tribes, are short, emaciated, and 
ill-looking, particularly those who gain their live- 
lihood by the chase, or by collecting the natural 
objects of the forests, such as honey, wax, and 
rugs, Where slaves are few in number, and this 
is the case in all the populous parts of the country, 
they are in personal appearance nearly on a level 
with the rest. of the peasuntry, and not to be dis- 
tinguished from them, Where, however, they 
are numerous, and whole tribes are in a servile 
state, they may be eusily distinguished from the 
rest of the community by their ugliness, small. 
stature, and feeble frame. As a general rule it 
may be laid down, whatever be the climate, and 
whatever the general aliment, that wherever the 
price of labour is low, and the people consequently 
compelled by necessity to live upon the lowest 
description of food, or upon the sinallest possible 
quantity of a better description that will support 
life, the great mass of the inhab, are the most de- 
graded in body, as well as in mind, 

It is a popular but errmeous notion that the 
Hindous live almost entirely on a vegetable 
diet: such a fact would be inconsist 
physical nature of man, who, in reality, is omni- 
yorous, ‘The most fastidious of the Hindaos in 
point of diet are great eaters of milk and butter; 
fish is also extensively used near all the sea- 
coasts, and on the shores of the prineipal rivers; 
and none of the ple of India hold this deserip- 
tion of food as abominable, except the inhab, 
of the remote interior, who have no means of pro- 
curing it. Even flesh, however capricious in the 
selection, is occasionally eaten by the greater 
portion of the Hindoo people, and it is the want 
of means, rather than religious scruples, that 
makes them refrain from it. “In cases of urgent 
necessity, even religion authorises any kind of 
food, and in the event of famine, a Brahmin may 
eat the limb of a dog. 
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Upon the intellectual and moral qualities of the 
Hindoos, a very few words will suffice. The more 
educated classes, and it is from a consideration of 
the character of these only that any fair conclusion 
can be drawn, may be pronounced without hesita- 





tion to be a shrewd, wary, and acute people. Sub-! 


tlety, perhaps, more than strength, 1s the promi- 
nent character of their intcJlect. Good imitators, 
they have hitherto discovered no original power 
of invention, 
the poor distempered dreams of their theology and 
literature are not entitled to this name, In prac- 
tical good sense they are decidedly below the Chi- 
nese. In vigour and manliness of mind} they are 
Lelow the Arabs, the Persiaus, and those Moham- 
medan nations of ‘Tartary who sent forth the men 
that invaded and conquered them. No comparison 
with European nations can be made, because the 
contrast is tou great to admit.of any parallel, ‘The 
departments of industry, in which their intellectual 
faculties appear to most advantage, and for which 
they seem hest titted, are the administration of 
justice and finances, and s branches of trade as 
lo not imply the possession of comprehensive 
knowledge and bold enterprise. 

‘The moral character of the Hindoos is the growth 
of probably many thousand years of anurehy and 
oppression. Such a condition of suciety produces 
no demand for candour, integrity, or ingenuous- 
ness; and among the Hindoos these qualities can 
hardly be said to exist, Rapacity, violence, fraud, 
and injustice characterised the native rulers; and 
the usual weapons of defence, viz., falsehood, arti- 
fice, chicane, and deceit, have, consequently, sprung 
up in abundance among the people. In reality, for 
generations, integrity may be said to have been at 
a discount in India, and dissimulation at a Ligh 

remium. Probity and candour are virtues which, 
in fact, could not be practised with any regard to 
personal freedom, life, ar property; in such a state 
of things, such a simpleton_as an honest man 
would have become the inevitable prey of a host 
of knaves, and would have been laughed at_and 
despised. Generally it may be said that the Hin- 
doos seldom speak the whole truth without sume 
mental reservation, Judicial perjury is practised 
in Hindostan perhaps on a wider seale than in any 
other country in the world. ‘The British courts of 
justice have been blamed for encouraging the crime, 
‘and probably, to a certain extent, they do so; but, 
upon the whole, they can oly be looked upon 
simply as an arena for the exhibition of this vice 
upon a great scale. Falsehood and equivecation 
are inseparable from such a condition of society 
as that of Hindostan, and have characterised the 
manners of the Hindoos from the wra when Euro- 
peans first acquired any authentic information re- 
apecting them. ‘The description which Bernier, 
one of the most accurate of travellers, has given 
of the Hindoos under Aurungzebe, is strictly appli- 
enble to the present times, Sir William Jones, 
often their indiscriminate eulogist, declared from 
the bench his conviction, that aftidavits of every 
imaginable fact might as’ casily be procured in the 
streets and markets of Calcutta as any other article 
of traffic ; adding, on the subject of oaths, that even 
if a form the most binding on the consciences of 
men were established, there would be found few 
JUindoo consciences to be bound by it, 

Among the better qualitios of the Hindoos may 
be reckoned frugality, patience, docility, and even 
industi But the first of these virtues makes, in 
muanyeases, too near an approach to avarice. ‘This 
ix a quality of the Hindoo character which it is 
not very easy to explain, The usual effect of bad 
zovernment, by rendering property insecure, is to 
make the people prodigal, and if not indifferent to 
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possession, at all events careless of accumulating, 
Undoubtedly opposite effects have been the result 
among the Hindoos, A thoughtful writer, endea- 
youring to account for it, says, § Slavery has sharp- 
ened the natural fineness of all the spirits of Asia. 
From the difficulty of obtaining, and the greater 
difficulty of preserving, the Gentoos are indefati- 
gable in business, and masters uf the most exqui- 
site dissimulation in all affairs of interest.’ This 
states the fact very correctly, but leaves the cause 
wholly unacesunted for; forundonbtedly slavery has 
produced no such effect on the Arabs, the Turks. the 
Persi the Chinese, or even the Mohammedans 
of India. ‘The docitity; too, of the Hindoos is very 
much akin to passiveness; they are almost as 
casily trained to submit to oppression and rapacity, 
as to endeavour to improve and amend their con- 
dition. (For further details, sve Isp1a (Brrristt), 
and the arts, BENGAL, BomBAY, and MapKas.) 

TIIRSCHLERG, a town of Prussian Silesia, and 
a considerable emporium for the linen manufac- 
tures of that prov., cap, cire., on the Bober, near 
the Riesengebirge, 25 m. SW. Liegnitz. Pop. 8,940 
in 1861. The town stands in a very high situa- 
tion, 1,090 ft, above the level of the sea, It is for- 
tified and v built; has 4 suburbs, 5 churches, 
one of which is Protestant; a gymnasium, deaf 
and dumb and orphan asylums; and is the seat of 
the council, and superior courts for the circle, Fine 
Jawn is woven in the neighbourhood, in which 
there are also many sugar refineries, bleachin;s 
establishments, and’ paper-mills, Its manvwfac~ 
tures, however, bave fallen off very much since 
the middle of last century. Warmbrenn, the most 
celebrated watering-place of Silesia, is at no great 
distance from this town, 

IURSCHFELD, or HERSFELD, a town of 
Hesse-Cassel, prov. Fulda, cap. distr, and princi- 
pality of the same name, on the Fulda, which is 
here crossed by a stone bridge, 32 m. SSE. Cassel. 
Pop. 7,410 in 1861.- The town is walled, and has. 
2 churches, an hospital, an orphan asylum, nume- 
rous other charities, and the best-conducted Cal- 
vinist college in the electorate. It has also some 
woollen cloth factories and tanneries, 

HITCHIN, a market town and par. of England, 
co. Hertford, hund, Hitchin and Pirton, on the 
Great Northern railway, 31 m. N, by W. London, 
and 13, m, NW, Hertford. Area of par., 6,140 
acres ; pop, of do. 7,677, and of town, 6,330 in 1861, 
The town stands at the foot of a steep hill belong- 
ing to the Chiltern range, and consists of several 
streets, irregularly laid out, and lined with old but 
well-built louses, ‘The church, in the ornamental 
Gothic style, has a low embattled tower, sur- 
mounted hy aspire, and aS. porch, a fine specimen 
of Tudor architecture: the interior, which is richly 
ornamented, contains a curious font, and many 
splendid monuments, ‘There are several places of 
worship for dissenters, 2 endowed schools, 2 Lan- 
castrian schools, an infant school, and some alms- 
houses, The trade of Hitchin, which in the 14th, 
16th, and 16th centuries, was a large wool-staple, 
is now chiefly coufined to mealing and malting, 
its markets being well attended and abundantly 
supplied with grain, Straw-plaiting employs many 
hands; and there is a silk-mil, The town is di- 
vided into 3 wards, each governed by 2 constables 
and 2 headboroughs, appointed by the lord of the 
manor, DP¢tty sessions are held by the county 
magistrates every Tuesday,the market day, Fairs, 
Easter and Whit Tuesday, for sheep and pedlary. 

HOANG-HO, or YELLOW RIVER. See 
Cun, 

TLOCHSTADT, a small village of Bavaria, circ. 
of the Upper Danube, on the N, side of the Da- 
nube, 23 m, NW, Augsburg, and 2m, W. Blenheim, 
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Pop. 687 in 1861, The great victory gained here 
on the 13th Aug. 1704, by the English and Impe- 
rialists under the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, over the French and Bavarians, is called 
by the French and Germans the baitle of Hocli- 
stidt: we call it the battle of Blenheim. (See 
BLENHEIM.) 

HOF, a town of Bavatia, cire. Upper Franconia, 
cap, of a distr. on the Saale, 27 m. NE. Baireuth, 
on the railway from Leipzic to Nuremberg. Pop. 
12,018 in 186], The town was formerly walled, 
and has two suburbs, a gymnasium, with an ex- 
tensive library, and several charitable institutions, 
Its manufactures consist of muslins and other 
cotton fabrics, on an extensive seale ; and of cotron, 
yarn, woollen stuffs, leather, paper, and colours, 
it bas 2 annual fa 
quarries are wrought in its vicinity, 

HOGUE, or HAGUE (CAP DE LA), a bold 
prominent headland of France, on the English 
Channel, at the NW. extremity of the dep. Ia 
Manche, 16 m. W. by N. Cherbourg, lat. 49° 43" 
33” N., long. 19 45’ 15” W. This cape is famous 
in naval history, from the great battle fought in 
the adjacent seas on the 19th, 20th, and 22nd of 
May, 1692, between the combined English and 
Dutch fleets under Admiral Russell, and the 
French under Tourville, The allies, who were 
superior in force, gained a dec victol ‘bout 
20 of the’ French ships, including that of the 
admiral, were taken or destroyed. ‘This engage- 
ment may be considered as the wra of the naval 
preponderance of England over France, 

HOHENLINDEN, a village of Javaria, circ, 
Isar, 19 m, E, Munich, Pop, 260 in 1861, Near 
this village took place, on the 8rd of Dec., 1800, 
one of the greatest contlicts of the revolutionary 
war, between a French and Lavarian army, under 
Moreau, and the Austrians, under the archduke 
John, The former gained a complete victory, 
Besides killed and wounded, the Austrians lost 
10,000 prisoners and 100 pieces of cannon, Camp- 
bell’s ode, entitled HHohendinden, has rendered 
the name of this battle familar to most English- 
men. 

HOLBEACH, a.market town and par, of Eng- 
Jand, co. Jincoln, wap. Elle, parts of Holland, 
37m, SSE, Lincoln, 89 m. N. London by road, 
and LOO} m. by Great Northem railway, Pop, of 
town, 2,083, and of par, 4,956 in 1861, Arca of 

ar, 20,240 acres, The town, situated on the 

edford Level, between the Glen and the Nen, 
and about 6 m, from the sea, is old and badly 
built, The church is large and handsome, having 
a tower surmounted by a light octagonal’ spire, 
which ia visible from a great distance across the 
fens. Among the public buildings is a chapel for 
Wesleyan Methodists, a well-endowed free school, 
and ant hospital for 14 poor old men. Holbeach 
is one of the polling pluces for the S. division of 
the co. Markets on ‘Thursday; horse-fairs, well 
attended, May 17, Sept. 11, and Oct. 11, 

HOLLAND, or Tuk NetTHERLANDS, compris- 
ing the territories formerly included within the 
Seven UNITED Provinces, now a secondary 
European kingdom, but which, in the 17th and 
18th centuries, was an independent republic, raised 
by the industry, economy, and enterprise of its 
inhabitants to the first rank as a commercial and 
maritime power. 'The kingdom of Holland (ex- 
clusive of Dutch Limburg and Luxeraburg) lies in 
NW. Europe, between Jat. 51° 12’ and 53° 30’ 'N., 
and long. 3° 22’ and 7° 12’ E.; having E, Hano- 
yer and Khenish Prussia, 8. Belgium, and W.and 
N. the North Sea. Length, NE. to SW., about 
200 m.; average breadth about 65 m. The W. 
half of Limburg, which belongs to Holland, joins 
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the above territory on the SE., and is enclosed by 
Belgium W. and §., and Rhenish Prussia E, That 
part of the grand duchy of Luxemburg which 
belongs tu Holland is situated between lat 49° 28° 
and 50° 13” N,, and long. 5° 43’ and 6° 30" E,; it 
is detached trem the rest of the Dutch dominions, 
and surrounded by those of Prussia, Belgium, and 
France, The kingdom is divided into the follow- 
ing ten provinees:— : 
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‘Zealand. 
j Utrecht . . 
Guelderland . 
! Overyssel. 
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and South Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and Guel- 
derland; the Friesians, speaking a dialect of the 
Dutch language, are dispersed, to the number of 
half a million, through Overyssel, Drenthe, Gro- 
ningen, and Friesland; while North Brabant is 
almost entirely inhabited by a Flemish popula- 
tion, 

Physical Geography.—With the exception of 
some insignificant hill-ranges in Guelderland and 
Utrecht, and a few scattered heights in Over- 
Yssel, the whole k, of Holland is a continuous flat, 
partly formed by the deposits brought down by 
the rivers intersecting it, end partly conquered by 
human Jabour from the sea, which is above the 
level of a considerable portion of the country, 
Holland is couseqneutty at all times liable to dan- 
gerous inundations, The W. coast, however, from 
the Helder to the Hook of Holland, is partially 
protected by a natural barrier composed of a con- 
tiuuous range of sand-banks, or dunes, thrown up 
by the sea, of great breadth, and frequently 40 or 
50 ft. in height, As the sand, which is very fine, 
is easily blown about by the winds, the dunes are 
carefully planted with the Arundo arenaria, or 
brent, which binds them firmly together, obviat- 
ing the injury that would otherwise be caused by 
their spreading over the country, and rendering 
them an effectual barrier against the cneroach- 
ments of the sea, But, in other parts of the 
country, particularly in the provs, of Zealand, 
Friesland, and Guelderland, the sea is shut out by 
enormous artificial mounds or d py failure iit 














of being: submerge 
industry and perse’ 
cuous as in the construct 
these dykes, 1€ being necessary to shut out not. 
only thesca, but the rivers, the channels of which 
are in parts elevated considerably above the level 
of the land, the extent of dykes is immense, and 
the expense and labour required to keep them in 
repair is very great. They are constructed prin- 
cipally of earth and clay, sloping very gradually 
from the sea or the river, and usually protected in 
the more exposed parts by a facing of wicker- 
work formed of interlaced willows:. sometimes 
their bases are faced with masonry ; and they are 
in parts defended by a breastwork of piles, iatended 
to break the force of the waves. ‘Che most stu- 
pendous of these dykes are those of W. Capelle, in 
the island of Walcheren, and that of the Helder; 
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but there are many others of hardly inferior 
dimensions, 

The rivers of Holland have mostly a W, or N. 
direction, The principal is the Rhine, which, for 
the most part, separates N, Brabant from Guelder- 
land and 3S, Holiand, and after receiving the 
Meuse, divides into two principal arms, called the 
Maese and Hollands-Diep, Belore reaching Nime- 
guen, it has given off a branch to the N., which, 
though of less size, preserves the name of the 
Rhine, instead of the main stream, and itself gives 
off the Yssel: these two branches discharge them- 
selves into the Zuyder Zee. The main stream 
from the above point, near Nimeguen, takes the 
name of the Waal, and after its junction with the 
Meuse is called the Merwe. A branch called the 
Lech unites the lesser Rhine with the Merwe E. 
of Rotterdam, (See Kuunn,) The Meuse tra- 
verses the SE. part of Holland; the Scheldt, its 
SW. extremity. The Maese, true Rhine, and 
Scheldt discharge themselves into the North Sea, 
The estuary of the Kms forms the NW. boundar: 
of Holland, Lakes are extremely numerous, ¢: 
pecially in the N, provs.; and there are some ex- 
tensive murshes, as the Bourtang on the NE. 
frontier, the Pee in N, Brabant and Limburg, dc. 
The islands may be classed in two groups: the S. 
group, composing a great part of the prov, Zealan¢ 
and a portion of $. Holland, is formed at the 
muuths of the principal rivers, and coniprises Cad- 
sand, N, and S, Beveland, Walcheren, Schonwen, 
‘Tholen, Over-Flakkee, Voorn, Beyerland, Ysser- 
mond, &¢,; the N, group follows the line of coas 
stretching from the Helder to near the mouth of 
the Kms, and ihelades the Texel, Vlieland, ‘Ter 
Schelling, Amelland, &. There are several smal! 
islands in the Zuyder Zee. (Balbi, Abrégé, pp. 
852, 853; Diet. Geog.; De Cloet, Deser. Géog., 
des Pays Bas.) 

Climate—Holland is colder than any part of 
England in the same lat,, and ajl passage for ships 
on the great canal between Amsterdam and the 
Helder is annually stopped by ice for three months. 
‘The mean temperature of the year throughout the 
country is stated in the ‘Journal de Travaux’ of 
the French Statistieal Society to be 47° Fabr, 
The climate penerally is variable, and the atino- 
sphere much loaded with moisture, especially in 
the W, provs, where intermittent fevers, dropsies, 
plourisies, rheumatisms, and scurvy are frequent 
diseases, Gucldcrland is the healthiest prov., but 
all the E, parts of the country are warmer and more 
salubrious than the others, Holland is continually 
subject to strong winds, without which, indeed, to 
remove the exhalations from the stagnant marshes 
and numerous canals, the country would be very 
unhealthy. This circumstance is also taken ad- 
vantage of for turning imumerable windmills, by 
the help of which the drainage of the land is 
chiefly effected. In ‘winter the winds sometimes 
rise to violent tempests, and in spring are often 
very high. They are particularly liable to cause 
inundations by raising the tides oa the eoast 
higher than usual, when they blow strongly from 
the W.or NW, In winter N. or NE. winds are 
the most common ; snow falls abundantly, and 
even the Zuyder Zee is sometimes frozen over. 
{n summer cold nights often succeed to days of 
intense heat. (De Cloet, p. 85; Lettres sur la 
Houllande, i. 87, & 

Natural Produets.—The soil is almost every 
where allnvial clay and sand. Halland possesses 
litile, s mineral weulth, ft has no mines o' 
any destription, Some bog-iron is met with, bat 
no other metal. No coal deposits are found, but, | 
extensive beds of marine peat, of a most excellent. 
quality, abound, especially in Friesland and Hol- 
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land. Potters’ clay, fullers’ earth, and some cal- 
careous products, are get with, but scarcely any 
stone is found from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, Holland, however, is abundantly supplied 
with granite and limestone, conveyed from Lit- 
burg by the Meuse; but.the greater part of the 
lime used in the marit. provs. is obtained by burn- 
ing sea shells. The comitry contains very little 
wool, There is some timber in the E. provs., and 
atthe Hague, Utreeht, and Haarlem, there are 
woods of bak, elm, and becch, but, speaking gene- 
rally, most of the trees have been planted. ‘The 

















lined with rows of willows and poplars; and in 
ious places along the sandy shore firs are pra- 
fn other respects the vegetation is very 
similar to that of England, The fringed buck- 
bean (Aenyanthes nymphavides), however, which 
is rare in the latter country, here floats in the 
preatest profusion ou the surface of the canals, and 
the more rare Senecio paludosus is not unfrequently 
inet with, The zoology, also, is in most respects 
like that of the southern and central parts of Great 
Britain. ‘The larger kinds of wild animals are not 
met with, Hares and rabbits are plentiful, but not 
winged game, The preservation of game is an ob- 
ject of great interest to most proprietors; and no- 
tices to that effect are fixed up, and great vis 
lance exercised to prevent the trespassing of 
In dry seasons, in some 
districts, field mice multiply te such an ‘immode- 














| tate degree as to produce serious Joss to the farmers, 


by destroying the roots of the grass in the mea- 
dows, where they burrow by millions. The pools 
and marshy grounds abound with frogs and other 
reptiles, which are a favourite food of storks. 
‘These birds are particularly numerous in Holland, 
where they remain from the middle of February 
to the middle of August. ‘They are great fayour- 
ites, and severe penalties are enforeed upon their 
wilful destroyers, In the towns they build their 
nests on the houses: and in those parts of the 
country that are destitute of trees, buildings, or 
other means of protection, an old cart-wheel is 
yery often raised upon a high pole, to afford them 
facilities for the same purpose, Water-fowl are 
yery abundant. The principal fish that frequent 
the Duteh coasts are cod, turbot, soles, and other 
flat fish. ‘The herring fishery is a most important 
source of wealth, 

Public Works, Dyhes, and Canals.—-There is per- 
haps no country for which nature has done so 
little, and man so much, as the Netherlands, The 
first and greatest of the works of art are the stu- 
pendous dykes, ‘The construction and repair of 
these prodigious hulwarks is placed ander the con- 
trol of a particular department of the goverument 
(Waterstaat), and_a corps of engineers especially 
appointed for this important servi The expen- 
diture of this department amounts to a large sum 
annually, ‘he cost of each dyke is defrayed by a 
a tax laid on the surrounding lands, assessed ac- 
cording lo long-established usage, and levied by 
commissioners ‘eppointed for the purpose. ‘The 
expenditure in labour, though great, is generally 
much exceeded by that in willows and timber. 
The former are raised in extensive plantations 
near the places where they are wanted, 

If there be any danger of an inundation, the in- 
hab,, ona signal being given, repair en masse to 
the spot. T®ere is never any backwardness on 
these ovcasions, every one being fully aware, not 
only that the public interests are at stake, but 
that his own existence perhaps, and that of his 
family and friends, would be involved in extreme 
hazard should the waters break through the dykes, 
Hence, the most strenuvus efforts are made to 
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ward off the impending danger, and every pos- 
sible device is adopted by gvbich the dykes may 
Le strengthened, and the threatened inroad pre- 
vented, or its violence mitigated. In despite, how- 
ever, of these precautionsand efforts, Holland has on 
humerous occasions sustained extremegnjury from 
inundations, That extensive arm of the sea called 
the Zuyder Zee, betweeh the provs, of Holland, 


Guelderland, and Friesland, occupying an area of? 


about 1,200 sq. mm, was formed by successive in- 
undations in the course of the 183th centé#ry. The 
so-called Haarlem Meer or Lake, which in recent 

rs has been artificially dried, and, therofore, 
sed to be a lake, owed ‘its origin te an inunta- 
tion in the 16th century, which proved fatal to 
great numbers of the inhab,; and many inunda- 
tions have taken place within a comparatively 
modern period. Owing, however, to the improved 
constraction of the dykes, and the greater skill in 
engineering, these calamities are now neither so 
frequent nor so destructive as formerly. 

Some of the interior parts of the country tra- 
versed by the great rivers are even more exposed 
to the dangers of inundation than those con- 
tiguous to the shore; and when the debacle, or 
breaking up of the ice, takes place in the apper 
part of the river, before it has begun nearer the 
sea, as is sometimes the case, the risk of inun- 
dation is extreme, On such occasions every effort 
iS made, not excepting even the employ C 
artillery, to break the ice and facilitate the 
of the water, but sometimes without the desired 
effect, The following is an instance of this sort 
of calamity, ‘One of the richest tracts of country, 
in the vicinity of Arnheim, has been often exposed 
to tremendous inundations, These are frequently 
felt at the breaking up of a long frost; but in no 
instance so calamitously as in the winter 1808-9, 
A violent tempest from the NW, had raised the 
waters of the Zuyder Zee some feet above the 
highest mark of the spring tides, and the waves 
Leat with unusual violence againat the dykes con- 
structed to break their fury. ‘The thaw on the 
Upper Rhine had inereased ‘the quantity, and the 
force of its waters, which brought down masses of 
ive 14 41. iu height, and more than half a mile in 
length; to which the embankments, softened by 
the thaw, and somewhat. injured, presented an in- 
sullivient barrier, A breach made in one part 
soon extended itself, aud the torrent quickly 
covered the country, bearing beture it by its force 
the villages, the inhab., and the cattle. The 
height of the Zuyder Zee prevented the water 
from finding an outlet; and it consequently re- 
mained on the ground for a long period, in ‘spite 
of the exertions of the surviving inhab, By this 
event, more than 70 houses were totally destroyed, 
a far greater number irretrievably datnaged ; and 
of 900 families, more than 500 were rendered 
utterly destitute: inore than 400 dead bodies were 
Jeft on the borders of the current; and at the 
city of Ambeim 500 persons, mostly women and 
chidren, with many hundred head of cattle, were 
yescucd from a watery grave, by the hazardous 
hersism of the inhab., who ventured in boats to 
their rescue.’ (Jacob’s View of the Agric, of 
Holland, pp. 57, 58} 

The general aspect of Holland is different from 
that of any other country in Kurope. Its surface 
presents one immense network of canals, which 
are there as numerous as roads in England, the 
purposes of which, indeed, they for the mast part 
answer. ‘The greater number are appropriated to 
the drainage of the land; many, however, are 
navigable by large vessels. ‘The principal is the 
Grand Ship Canal of N, Holland, between Amster- 
dam and Niewdiep, near the Helder, This noble 
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work, the greatest of its kind in Europe, is about 
504 m. long, 125 ft. broad at its surface, and 36 at 
bottom, with a depth of 20 ft. 9 in.; it extends 
from Amsterdam to the Helder, and was éom- 
pleted between 1819 and 1825, at an expense of 
950,002 Tt has a towing path on each side. and 
admits of two frigates or merchant vessels of the 
largest size passing each other. By means of 
this canal, ships avoid'the delay and danger they 
were formerly subject to in navigating the Zayder 
Zee, and reach the ‘Texel from Amsterdam in 18 
hours, As a commercial speculation, it has been 
bat indifferently successful; but it is of incal- 
eulable benefit to Amsterdam, to which it has 
given all the advantages of a deep-water harbour 
on the most accessible part of the Dutch coast, 
‘The other chief canals are—the Zederit, in 8, 
Jlolland, from Vianen to Gorcum; that from 
Bois-le-Due to Maestricht, available for vessels of 
81K) tons: and that between the Ems and Harlin- 
gen, in Friesland. As they run through an en- 
tirely Jevel country, locks are generally unmeces- 
sary, except at their mouths. One of the finest 
monuments of scientific skill in Holland, ia a 
succession of locks or sluices of enormous size and 
strength, constructed in 1809, at the mo:th of 
that branch of the Rhine on which Leyden is 
situated. ‘This mouth was for a long pericd choked 
up with saud, but it is now kept quite clear, the 
locks being closed with the flow and thrown open 
The larger canals are 
commonly about 60 ft. broad, by six deep; and 
though often below the level of the sea, not only 
their surface, but their bottom, is frequently 
higher than the adjoining country, The smaller 
canals, by which the country is drained. traverse 
and surround sections of land protected from inun- 
dations by means of dykes, 

Such sections are termed polders, A tract of 
land on being rescued from the sea ar a river is in 
the state of a morass or marsh; and the next 
process is to dry it, so as to render it suitable for 
tillage or pasture. ‘To effect this, the marsh is 
intersected by water-courses, and windmills are 
employed, as in the Fens in England, to lift up 
the water. These mills are erected on the dyke 
orrampart, excluding the sea or river, and raise 
the water to a ditch or canal on the other side. 
Pumps are seldom employed for this purpose, 
wheels being by far the most generally used, 
Sometimes the marsh is too extensive to be drained 
simultancously, in which case it is divided into 
compartments by subordinate ramparts and water- 
courses; and mills being erected on them, each 
portion is separately divested of water, In many 
cases, however, the depth of the marsh below the 
level of the sea or river is too great to allow of 
the drainaye being effected by one series of ram- 
parts and ditches; and in these cases, two or 
more series of ramparts, ditches, and mills are 
constructed at different elevations, the water being 
lifted up successively from one to another, till 
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be finally brought to the desired level and con- 
veyed away. The labour and patience required 
in‘an undertaking of this kind is shown by the 
fact that the surface of some of these polders is as 
much as 24 ft. below high-water mark, and 30 {t. 
below the level of the highest tides. The soil of 
the polders is of various sorts, Where it is clayey, 
and the drainage perfect, they are extremely 
fertile, and are not unfrequently cultivated ; but 
where the soil is mossy, or the drainage incom- 
plete, they are employed as meadows, & 

In sailing along the arms of the sea, the rivers 
or canals of this singular country are seen at a 
considerable elevation above the surrounding fields, 
reminding the traveller of Goldsmith's verses :— 





ood 
* To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosom'd in the deep where Holland lies : 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
‘Where the broad ocean leans against the lund, 
And, sedlulous to stop the coming tide, 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 
The firm compacted bulwark scems te grow ; 
Spreads its long arms around the watery roar, 
Scoops ont an empire, and nsnrps the shore : 
‘While the pent ocean rising o'er the pile 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d yale, 
‘The willow-tufted bank, tho gliding sail, 
‘The crowded murt, the cultivated i 
veation rescued from his ¥ 








ity with which the country may be 
laid under water, contributes mat to its 
strongth in a military point of vi s, in- 
deed, is not a resource tu be resorted so, except an 
extreme occasions; but it was repeatedly 
use of in the war of liberation, and also iv 16 
when Louis XIV. invaded Holland. 
that in 130-32 every thing was prepared for an 
inundation, had the threatened inroad of the 
¥rench taken place. 

The roads and private estates are commonly 
fenced by canals or ditches alone; hed 
rare, ‘The highways in the central provs. are 
among the best in'Europe, They run for miles 
in a straight line along the summits of the dykes, 
and are thus at once-dry and elevated, so as to 
command extensive viewa Between the Jarge 
cities they are broad, and usually paved with a 
kind of small hard bricks called clinkers, mostly 
made of sand mixed with the clayey mud ob- 
tained in cleaning the canals, They are fitted 
s0 exactly to each other, when laid down, that 
scarcely a crevice is to be seen; aud being well 
covered with sea sand, they sustain little injury 
from carriages. Klsewherc, the roads are made 
of sea-shells and the common soil, well com- 
pounded together; which mixture though soft, 
is not much cut by the wheels. Where water 


























conveyance is so abundant, it may be easily sup- | 


posed that few earriages will travel on roads bur- 
dened with tolls so high as to amount to nearly 
as much expense as the post-horses, In fact, the 
transport of the greater part of farm-produce and 
other bulky goods is ‘carried ou by means of 
water; and persons travelling, unless they use 
the railways, which intersect’ the country not 
nearly so much as canals, commonly make use 
of the canal barges, or ¢reckschuits, towed by 
horses. This is especially the case in the NE, 
provs. 

Distribution of Land.—Of about 7,800,000 
acres, which the total surface of Ilollaud com- 
prises, therc are estimated to be, 5,310,000 acres 
of cultivated land; 2,000,000 ditto uncultivated ; 
220,000 ditto occupied by canals, and ponds; and 
the residne by roads, buildings, and public walks, 
The richest lands are in the ., and central provs. ; 




















the poorest, for the must part, in the NI.; ia 
Over-Yssel and Drenthe, especially, heath and 
waste lands prevail to a great ent. A good 


deal of waste land, originally of a very wipromis- 
ing quality, has, of late years, been brought into 
cultivation by the pauper population settled upon 
it, For the purposes of the land-tax, a cadastral 
valuation of landed property has been made, and 
continued from time to time according to the 
changes which have taken place by bringing 
waste lands into cultivation, and by the increase 
of buildings, Newly reclaimed lands, however, 
and uew buildings have the benefit of an exemp- 
tion from the tax for ten years, The amount of 
the valuation, in 1459 of all income from land 
subject to the tax in the Netherlands was 
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71,541,171 florins, or about 6,000,0002. sterling ;- 
and the amount of revgnue raised iu the same year 
from this source was 10,336,766 florins, about 
875,0002, or at the rate of 2s, 11d. in the pound. 
Landed property is divided for this purpose into 
such as is qgenpied with buildings ( gebouwde’ 
and such as is not so occupied (‘ongeboawde” 
The respective extent of the latter in the several 
provinces, with the number of holdings, distin- 
guishing those which are Jiable to the tax from 
the other® was, for the year 1859, as follows :-— 











Jand not occupied with Buildings 





Provinees 





11,186,288! 
1,204,710, 


North Brabant 
Gelderland . 
Sonth Holland 









North Holland 3 
Zeeland... 414) 
Utrecht»... 336.6 
Friesland . 2 TH8,697} 
Overijssel . . 812,293! 
Groningen 554169) 


Drenthe. . . 


652,826) 
Limburg .. 


521,241 








Total .. 7,792,335} 328,788 








+ 3,930,507) 82,785 





The above table is from a report by Mr. Ward, 
British Secretary of Legation, dated The Hague, 
ce 1861. (Reports of Secretaries, N. V. 
1862. 

In S. Holland the proportion of pasture to 
arable land is about 2 to 1. The average size of 
farms is from 40 to 50 bunders (the same as the 
{ French hectare, nearly 24 acres each) ; large farms 
run from 70 to 100 bunders. ‘The principal pre- 
{prictors usuaily let their land on lease to the 
; peasantry ; the proprietor paying the property-tux, 
and the dues on dykes, poldens, and water-mills ; 
and the farmer a personal tax and the tax on ser- 
yants, In some instances the landlords furnish or 
{pay fur seed and manure, and go halves in the 
j crops with the tenants on the métayer principle ; 
but even when this is not the case, the rent is 
always paid in kind, The leases are commouly 
for 6 years. In N. Holland, furms average no 
‘more than 20 bunders, or 50 acres, each; on which 
from 16 to 18 cows, 4 calves, a horse, and 15 or 20 
sheep, besides a few hogs, may be kept if the soil 
be guod. The rent of pasture land varies from 
about 18 to 50 florins, of arable land from 365 te 50 
florins the bunder: garden grounds near the towns 
let somewhat higher. In Friesland, the quantity 
of pasture is more than 8 times greater than that 
of arable land. The common size of a farm is from 
75 to 100 acres; but some are nearly twice ay 
large. ‘They are generally let on leases of 5 or 7 
years, the proprietor paying the land-tax, aud the 
cultivator the other assessments ; though in some 
| parts the proprietor contributes ‘his quota to the 
| maintenance of dykes and dams, Few proprietors 
cultivate their own land. The best clay pasture 
in that province fetches a rent of from 34 to 41, the 
bunder; but a considerable proportion of the soil 
is sandy and inferior, and lets for only from 30s. to 
40s. the bunder: there are also about 300 bunders 
marshy and enproductive, some yielding a rent of 
no more than 10d. a bunder. In Guelderland 
there is some good land, but a great deal more is 
very indifferent ; and in the SW. vast tracks have 
been planted with Scoteh firs, and Weymouth pines; 
many hundred acres have also been sewn with 
acorns, without any hope of the oaks ever reach- 
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ing the size of timber, but merely for the sake of 
the underwood. 

Crops and Mode of Agriculture-—The principal 
grains cultivated are rye and buckwheat; next to 
these come oats and barley. About 1,000,000 
lasts of wheat are produced yearly, 10 per cent, of 
which is estimated to be consumed in breweries, 
distilleries, and starch and other manufactories. 
Wheat is a good deal grown round Utrecht, the 
country there bcing more elevated and suitable 
for it, than most other parts of Holland; the 
wheat of Friesland, however, is extremely good, 
and the prov. of Zealaul yields more than is re- 
quired for its own consumption, In both the last- 
named provs, pulse and garden vegetables are 
abundantly grown, besides woad and madder in 
the former, and millet and horse-radish in the 
latter. Flax is raised in large quantities in the S., 
and especially round Dort, which is the centre of 

»aconsiderable trade in that article, There is an 
abundance of fruit in Guelderland and Holland; 
but in the N. provs. only apples and pears come to 
any perfection, The vine is cultivated only in 
Luxemburg, Utrecht and Guelderland are noted 
for their tobaceo; 30,000 quintals yearly were 
formerly sent into the market, from those provs, 
Potatoes, rapeseed, hemp, chicory, mustard, hops, 
Deet-root, and some medicinal plants, are the other 
principal articles of produce, The ancient passion 
of the Dutch for tulips and other bulbous plants 
still , though now confined within reasonable 
hmmits; there are some large flower-gardens, in the 
neighbourhood of Haarlem especially, from which 
great numbers of bulbs are annually exported, 
(See HAARLEM.) 

In §. Holland wheat is the grain most, culti- 
vated, the quantity of it raised being double that 
of barley, which comes next to it in Hnportanes: 
Wheat is said to produce from 12 to 15 fold, and 
other grains in proportion; but such statements 
are, seldom worthy of much confidence. ‘The 
rotation in. this prov. is usually as follows :— 
rapeseed, winter barley, or rye, succeeded by rape- 
seed, barley, or wheat; flax, beans, or oats, suc- 
ceeded by summer grains; and these by pota- 
toes; rye, oats, beans, and clover; and the last 
year the remainder of the clover—after which the 
ground is fallowed. In N. Holland, rape and mus- 
tard seeds, barley, oats, peas, and horse and pigeon 
Deans are generally grown in the rotation, though 
no fixed rule is observed. ‘There are no fallows in 
this prov. In Friesland, the better sorts of land 
are appropriated to wheat, barley, rye, and rape- 
seed, and the inferior to summer grains, as buck- 
wheat and oats. Rapeseed, after fullows, is sue- 
ceeded next year by wheat or barley; on wheat 
Jands the alternate crops are barley or beans, flax 
or potatoes; on rye lands, buckwheat and oats. 
Near the W, border of Guelderland, the land when 
cleared is manured and sown with buckwheat; 
aftor that, a second dressing of dung is adminis- 
tered; and after a single ploughing, rye is sown, 
‘The rye is usually harvested in July, when turnips 
are sown after a single ploughing. ‘There are thus 
regularly 8 crops in every 2 years, The average 
produce of buckwheat is from 20 to 22 bughels per 
acre, and rye 2 bushels more, Probably 7 or 8 
cart-loads of manure are applied to an acre of land 
before buckwheat or rye. Further E, the land 
improves _considerab! Near Dresburg the usual 
rotation is—first beans; then wheat,*tn which clo- 
ver is sown; and after the clover, oats. Some of 
these Iands are of a stiff texture, and on these it 
is usual to make a yéar's clean fallow; after which 
the same rotation is pursued, Madder is very ex- 
tensively grown in S, Holland, and usually pro- 
duces 4,000 Ibs, to the acre, but it tends to exhaust. 
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the most fertile soils. It is frequently followed by 
colewort, sometimes by turnips; to these succeed 
wheat or oats; after which the land is laid down 
to grass, the growth of which in a short period 
becomes very luxuriant. The land destined to 
the culture of tabaceco in Guelderland is laid out 
in very small patches of not more than a quarter 
of a rood each, Sightly fenced by a few ary sticks, 
around which scarlet rumers are trained, to pro- 
tect the plants against the wind, 

Pusture-surms, Cattle, and Dairy-hushandry, 
‘The rearing of five-stock and dairy-busbandr 
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a much more important source of national weal 
than tillage. Between the capital and Utrecht, 
the land is almost wholly rich pastarc, on which 


numerous cows are kept. ‘The farms there seldom 
comprise more, than from 50 to 100 acres, Their 
price, including buildings, averages GO/, an acre, 
though the rent they yield is scarcely more than 
24 per cent, interest on the capital, On these 
farms numerous cows are kept, ‘The lean cattle, 
brought from Denmark and Germany, fatten with 
great rapidity in the Dutch polders, and an im- 
portant branch of the trade of Friesland is the 
supply of the capital with fatted cattle, Artificial 
grasses are but little cultivated, and cattle are 
seldom stall-fed : indeed, it is too common to suffer 
the cows to remain in the open damp fields, both 
day and night, except in winter. The horned 
cattle of Ilolland are remarkable for their beauty; 
in S, Holland they resemble the Devonshire breed, 
but are rather larger, not, however, equalling the 
size of the Lincolnshire or Sussex cattle. The 
Dutch horses are good, and well adapted for 
draught; the best are those of Friesland; but 
many are reared in Groningen to be sent to Am- 
sterdam. ‘Lhe breeds of sheep are bad or indiffer- 
ent: they are mostly long-woolled, with white 
faces, polled, and long heads and legs, They yield 
a great deal of coarse wool, 

n the neighbourhood of Jarge towns it is found 
to be most profitable to retail the milk produced 
on the farms; but at a distance from such markets, 
it is nearly all appropriated to the making of butter 
and cheese. In some of the dairy farms near the 
Hague, the average stock is about 60 cows; anda 
good cow may be estimated to produce 80 Ibs, of 
butter, and 180 Ibs, of cheese, during the six 
summer months, Throughout the greater part of 
Holland, butter is made of the cream only, and 
cheese of the skimmed milk; but in some districts 
the whole produce of the cow is devoted to making, 
cheese. 4 good deal of butter is sent to Englana. 
‘The yearly export of cheese is estimated at 350,000 
ewts, The dairy, the cows, and the cow-keeper's 
family oceupy the same building, and in many 
stances the same apartment; but the cleanliness 
of the Datch dissipates any feeling of repugnance 
that the idea of such an arrangement might pro- 
duce in a stranger. 

A farm of 52 bunders in §, Holland requires, at 
an uverage 5 servants, the family of the farmer 
assisting. ‘The wages of servants vary from 60 to 
150 florins a year; those of a maid-servant under- 
standing the making of butter and cheese aver- 
age 100 florins, The women are employed in 
the -dairy business, in weeding, hay-making, and 
binding sheaves in harvest-time. ie severer 
labour required in the making of cummin-seed 
cheese is generally performed men, to whom 
also milking is often left, All regular servants 
board and ledge with the farmer, and eat at the 
same table with the family. Their food chiefly 
consists of wheat and rye bread, potatoes, turnips, 
French beans; bacon, fresh and salt beef, and pan- 
eakes of buckwheat fiour and bacon. Fewer ser- 
vants are generally required on the farms in N. 
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Holland. On one on which 26 cows are milked, a 
man and a woman, exclusive of the farmer and 
his wife, are sufficient, ‘The wages of regular ser- 
vants in N. Holland vary from 80 to 100 florins 
a year; they board and lodge with the farmer, 
hat their fuod is hardly so substantial as in the 
Jast-named prov, The clothing of the labouring 
classes generally is much the same as in England 
—fustians, velveteens, and stout woollens for the 
men, and cottons and linsey woolsey stutfs for the 
women, Wooden shoes are, however, in general 
use, 

Fisheries-—The herring fishery formerly car- 
tied on by the Dutch was a considerable source 
of wealth and employment. It is now, however, 
confined within comparatively narrow limits, not 
employing more than about 80 busses of 50 or 60 
tons burden, manned by 12 or 14 men cach. The 
herrings cured by the Dutch are decidedly supe- 
rior to those of the English or any other people. 
« The whole process,’ an observant traveller, 
¢is conducted on shipboard. [nimediately on beiug 
caught, the herrings are bled, gutted, cleaned, 
salted, and barrelled. 
by cutting them across the back of the neck, and 
then hanging thet up for a few seconds by the 
tail, By being thus relieved of the blood, the fish 
retaing a certain sweetness of flavour and delicacy 
of flesh which unbled herrings cannot possibly 
possess. ‘The rapidity of the process of curing 
must likewise aid in preserving the native deli- 
cacy of the animal; for the berring is salted and 
in the barrel in a very few minutes after it has 
been swimming in the water, ‘The first herrings 
caught and cured, to the extent of two or three 
barrels, are instantly dispatched, by a fast-sailing 
vessel, for Holland, where their arrival is anxiously 
expected, On their landing at Maas-shuis, one 
barrel, decorated with tlowers, aud with fiags fly- 
ing, is despatehed to the Hague, as au offering to 
his majesty, who on this occasion presents the 
fortunate fishers with 1,000 guilders, ‘The other 
barrels are sold by public auction, and generally 
fetch from 900 to 1,100 guilders. ‘These precios 
barrels are then subdivided among the dealers, 
who retail them at a high price. A single her- 
ring of this first importation brings 1) to 2 guil- 
dera,—that is 2x, bd. to 3s, 4d. each. So highly 
are they esteemed, that a single herring is eon- 
sidered a handsome present; and it is a custom 
1o make such gifts to friends and acquaintances on 
this auspicious occasion. Livery seryants may be 
seen passing through the strects with a plate, on 
which lie one or two herrings, covered with a 
fine white cloth and a neat card of presentation,’ 
(Chambers, p. 43.) 

Manufuctures~—-The government of Holland is 
anxious to encourage manufactures; and coal, on 
which a heavy duty_is ordinarily levied (in order 
to jremote the use uf peat, and the collateral for- 
mation of polders), may be imported duty free, if 
for their use, The principal manufactures are 
those of ‘cotton and woollen cloths, particularly 
the former, ‘The total exports of cotton in the 
year 1861 amounted to 13,228,024 guilders, or 
1,102,8352, About 97 per cent, of the cotton ex- 
ports go to the Dutch East India possessions, this 
being a protected trade, as goods furnished with 
a certificate of Netherland origin pay a duty in 
those possessions at one-half of the rates paid by 
foreign goods. Monthly returns are published by 
the colonial department of the goods for which 
certificates are passed with that object. ‘The pre- 
sent rates of duty paid upon tissues of cotton, 
linen, aud wool, and other manufactures of the 
same articles, are 12 per cent, on such as are fur- 
xished with a certificate of Netherland origin, and 
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25 per cent. on all others, By a newly projected. 
tariff which has been laid before the chambers, 
it is proposed to reduce these rates gradually to & 
per cent. on Netherland goods, maintaining, how- 
ever, the differential duty on foreign goods at the 
rate prescribed by the treaty of 1824 with Great 
Britain, that is to say, double that paid by their 
own manufactures, or 12 per cent. Sill ods 
which bow pay 6 per cent. ad valorem when im- 
ported from a Netherland port, and 12 per cent, 
when imported from elsewhere, will, aceurding to 
this proposal, be charged at the rate of 6 per cent. 
without any differential duty in fayour of the 
port of shipment. 

Besides cotton and woollen manufactures, there 
are others of silks and velvets, in Utrecht, Ha 
lem, and Amsterdam; of paper, leather, cordage, 
hats, ribands, needles, white lead (the best made 
in any country), borax, zlue, vermilion, salipetrc, 
tobacco, aud liqueurs. There are numerous di 
tilleries, and the town of Schiedam in §, Holland 
is particularly celebrated for its Geneva or Iol- 
lands, In Amsterdam, and other places, there 
are many sugar refineries. Haarlem has exten. 
ve bleaching factories, for which its water is 
supposed to be especially adapter. At Utrecht 
and Leyden, large quantities of tiles and bricks 
are made, Amsterdam is famed for its lapidaries 
and diamond cutters, Steam engines are em- 
ployed to turn the machinery in some new and 
extensive factories; but in general windmills are 
used to perform offices to which steam engines are 
applied in Great Britain, Though most of the 
windmills are for the purpose of draining the land, 
a yreat many saw timber, crush rapeseed, grind 
snuff, &c. They are of larger dimensions than in 
England; the length of their sails varying from 
80 to 120 ft.; they arc always in sight in a Duteh 
landscape, and even in the suburbs of the larger 
cities there are vast. numbers, They have all 
moveable roofs, so as tu present their front to the 
wind at every change. ‘The Dutch have attained 
to the highest excellence as mil Wrights, and some 
of their draining mills are of suilicient power to 
raise 700 tous of water to the height of 4 ft. in a 
minute, At an average, they discharge 240 tons 
aminute, The ships constructed by the Dutch 
are built mostly at Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 
‘They are stout without being clumsy or heavy ; 
and round sterns, and the other modern improve- 
incnts in naval architecture followed in our own 
dock-yards, are also practised in those of Holland, 
‘The Dureh E. Indiamen are handsome ships, well 
rigged, manned, and armed ; and are not surpassed 
either in speed or durability by any similar class 
of merchantmen in Europe. 

Commerce.—The commerce of Holland was for- 
merly the most extensive carried on by any Euro- 
pean state; and the wealth which it brought into 
the country furnished her with the means of. sup- 
porting the vast expense of her lengtherted struggle 
with Spain, and of her subsequent contests with 
France and England. The circumstances under 
which the Hollanders have been placed, the natu- 
tal poverty of their country, and the necessit 
of unremitting vigilance to prevent its bein 



































snbmerged, made industry and economy a con- 





dition of their tence. Holland being destitute 
of iron, coal, timber, and many other indispensable 
articles, the, prosecution of commeree is there 
uot a matter of choice but of necessity; and 
hence it is that, in the carliest periods, we find 
the Batavians distinguished for their fisheries, 
theie shipping, and their commercial enterprise, 
For a lengthened period they enjrossed nearly 
the whole sea-tishery of Europe; and they were 
long the carriers and factors of the principal Euru- 
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pean states. In 1594, the Dutch appeared, for 
the first time, in India; and, in the course of a 
fow years, they wrested Amboyna and the Mo- 
Iuccas from the Portuguese ; and having obtained 
with them the monopoly of the spice trade, laid 
the foundations of an empire in the East, second 
only in magnitude and importance to that esta- 
Ulished at a later period by the English, Holland | 
had long, also, a’ preponderating influence, in the 
trade with the Baltic, from which she has, at 
times, drawn a large supply of some of the princi- 
pal necessaries, It may be stated, as illustrative 
of the former extent of the trade of Holland, that, 
in 1690, when it had attained to a maximum, Sir 
William Petty estimated the whole shipping of 
Kurope at 2,000,000 tons, of which he supposed 
the Dutch to possess 100,000 tons; and it is be-; 
lieved, that this estimate was rather within than 
beyond the mark. 

‘The decline of commerce in Holland was occa- 
sioned partly anid principally vy the natural 
growth of trade and navigation in other countries, 
and partly by the increase of taxation occasioned 
hy the numerous contests in which the republic 
was engaged, During the vccupation of Holland 
by the French, first as a dependent state, and 
subsequently as an integral part of the French 
empire, her foreign trade was almost entirely 
destroyed, Her colonies were successively con- 
qguered by England; and, in addition to the loss 
of her trade, she was burdened with fresh taxes. 
Dut such was the vast accumulated wealth of the 
Dutch, their prudence and energy, that the in- 
fluence of these adverse circumstances was far 
jess injurious than could have been imagined ; 
and, notwithstanding all the losses she had sus- 
tained, and the long interruption of her commer- 
cial pursuits, Holland was still, at her emancipation 
trom the yoke of the French, in 1814, the richest 
country in Europe, Java, the Moluccas, and 
most, of her other colonies, were then restored, 
and she entered again upon a large foreign trade. 

‘fhe connection of Holland with Belgium, settled 
at the Congress of Vienna, was, however, an un- 
furtunate ouc for both countries, The union was 
not agreeable to eitlfer party, and was injurious 
to the former, Belgium was an agricultural and 
manufacturing country; and was inclined, in 
imitation of the French, to lay restrictions on the 
importation of most sorts of raw and manufactured 
produce, This protectionist policy was directly 
apposed to the interests and the ancient practice 
of the Dutch, But though their deputies pre- 
vented the restrictive system from being carried 
to the extent proposed by the Belgians, they were 
unable to prevent it. from being: carried to an 
extent that materially affected the trade of Iol- 
Jand, On the whole, there can be little doubt that 
the separation between the two divisions of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands will eventually re- 
dound to the advantage of Hollaud. 

‘Ihe imports principally consist of sugar, coffer, 
spices, tobaceo, cotton, tea, cochineal, indigo, wine 
anid handy, wool, grain of all sorts, timber, piteh 
and tar, hemp and tlax, iron, hides, linen, cotton 
and woollen stuils, hardware, rock salt, tin plates, 
coal, and dried fish. ‘Che exports consist partly of 
the ‘produce of Holland, partly of the produce of 
her possessions in’ the and West Indies, 
and other tropical countries, and partly of com- 
modities brought to her ports, as to°eonvenient 
entrepots, from different parts of Europe. Of the 
tirst class, are cheese and butter, madder, clover, 
rape, hemp, and liaseed, rape anil linseed oils, and 
linen, Geneva is principally exported trom Sehie- 
‘lam and [otterdam: oak ‘bark principally from 
the latter. Of the second class are spices, Mocha 
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and Java coffee; su; of Java, Brazil, and 
Cuba; cochineal, indigo, © cotton, pes tobacco, and 
all sorts of Eastern and colonial produce. And 
of the third class, all kinds of grain, linens from 
Germany, timber, and all sorts of Baltic produce ; 


| Spanish, German, and English wools; French, 
| Rhenish, and Hungarian wines. The trade of 


Holland may, indeed, be said to comprise every 
article that enters into the commerce of Europe. 
‘The subjoincd table shows the aggregate value 
of the trade of the Netherlands with the chiof 
countries of Europe during the year 1863 








inact] aes 





£ 
Great Britain 8,660,278 








Germany. se 10,726,194 
Belgium. 2. te 4,089,281 
France os 0. t 918,71 
Rawal <6 40 see 661,925 
Sweden and Norway . 758,981 223/971 
[Italy ee 278,762 1,013,886 





The imports from Great Britain, in each of the 
tivo years 1862 and 1863, consisted of the follow- 





1865 





| 1862 

i £ 
Alkai-Soda. «| 47,892 49,097 
Coals. ew | 92,733 
Y Cottons > 1? 436,24 
Cotton Yarn oe biay 


Mardwares and Cutlery 
Hl Linens 
Linen Yarn 
Machinery 
Tron . . . 
Copper, unwronght 
» _ Wrought 
Oil-seed. 
Silk, thrown. . 
Silk Twist and Yarn 
Woollens . . 
Woollen Yarn . 
Other Articles . 











1,277,562 











Totals - 2 





6,046,242 6,817,562 





The mercantile marine of Holland consisted, * 
on the 1st of Jan,, 1863, of 2,289 vessels, of a 
total burden of 554,244 tons. Among the number 
were 38 steamers, of 12,636 tons, 

Money— Weights and Measures. — The most 
common coin, and that by which accounts are 
generally reckoned, is the guilder, or Dutch florin, 
j equivalent to 1s, 8d, and divided into 20 stivers 
j (1d) and 100 cents (cent={-dth of a penny). The 
dollar is worth 2s, 6d,, and the rix-dollar 4s, 4d, 
Eng. ‘The William, a gold coin, is valued at 178, 
The Dutch schippoond 1s 3 quintals, the quintal 
100 tbs., and the liespoond 15 Ibs,: 100 lbs. Dutch 
are equivalent to 108 ths, English, The Duteh 
quart is equal to 6 8-L0ths gall, Eng. The Dutch 
Joot=JU7 in, Eng.; the ell= iu. Eng. The 
Dutch mile, or leagne=3} Eng, m. nearly. 

Government,—-Previousty to its eecupation by 
the French in 1795, and its subsequent erection 
into a kingdom by Napvleon, Holland was a re- 
public, governed by the states-general, with the 
executive power lodged in the hands of a stadt— 
holder. There can be no-question that the great 
commerce of the Dutch in the 16th, 17th, and 18tis 
centuries, their wealth and industry, were ma- 
terially promoted by their free institutions and the 
natare of their government. At a timé when 
England, France, and most other European states, 
were a prey to civil wars, caused by religious and 
political differences, the Dutch had the wisdom to 
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establish and maintain a system of universal 
toleration, and to make their country an asylum 
for all persecuted and oppressed strangers. Though 
complex and not very popular, in practice the 
constitution gave free acope to all deserving indi- 
viduals to attain to the highest dignities, at the 
same time that it effectually secured them against 
violence and oppression, ‘The utmost latitude was 
given to every one to dispose of property by will 
as he thought best; justice was speedily and im- 
partially-administered; and though taxation was 
heavy, the revenue was faithfully and economi- 
cally expended. IIence the political conspired 
with the physical circumstances under which the 
Hollandersewere placed to call forth their talents 
and enterprise, and to render them industrious and 
economical, That the difficulties incideng to 
their situation, the duris urgens in rebus egestas, 
have done much to make them what they have 
been and what they are, cannot be disputed; but 
it is easy to see that they are, at the same time, 
largely indebted to the freedom of their civil and 
religions institutions. By decree of the Congress 
of Vienna, dated May 31, 1815, the ancient form 
of government of the Netherlands was changed 
into a constitutional monarehy, and the royal dig- 
nity was made hereditary in the family of the 
Princes of Orange, ‘The king is also grand duke 
of Luxemburg, in which capacity he belongs to 
the German confederation, His person is invio- 
lable, his ministers alone being responsible; he 
nominates to all civil and military oflices, proposes 
and promulgates the laws, declares war or makes 
peace. The states-general consist of 2 cham- 
bers: the first is composed of 89 members, nomi- 
nated by the provincial diets from among the most 
highly assessed inhabitants of the various pro- 
vinces, ‘The «second chamber of the states- 
general numbers: 72 members, elected by ballot. 
AIl citizens, natives of the Netherlands, paying 
taxes to the amount of 120 guilders, or 102, are 
voters.  Clergymen, military officers in active 
service, and judges, are dcbarred from being 
elected, The members of the second chamber 
yeceive an annual allowance of 2,000 guilders, or 
1064, besides travelling expenses. Every two years 
one-half of the members of the second chamber, 
and every three years one-third of the members 
of the upper house retire by rotation, The 
sovereign has the right to dissolve either of the 
chambers separately, or both together, at any 
time, The constitutional advisers of the king, 
having a seat in the cabinet, must attend at the 
incetings of both houses, and have a deliberative 
voice; but, unless they are also members, cannot 
take an active part in the debate, All tinancial 
measures must originate in thesccond chamber; the 
assent of both the sovereign and the upper house 
is required before any bill which has passed the 
house of representatives becomes law. ‘The royal 
vetu is seldom, if ever, brought into practice, 
a xecutive authority is in the bands of the 
sovereign, and exercised’ by him through a re- 
sponsible council of min ‘There are seven 
«departments in the ministerial council, Each of 
the minis has a salary of 12,000 guilders, or 
41,0004 per annum, Whenever the sovercizn pre- 
sides over the deliberations of the ministry, the 
inceting is called a ‘Cabinet Council, and the 
privilege to be present at it is given to all princes 
of the royal family who are of age. ‘There is also 
a privy council of 14 members,a!l nominated by 
the government, which the sovereign may consult. 
‘The'different provs, have their own local magis- 
tracy and laws established by their own states; 
the judges are nominated by the king for Jife, on 
ihe recommendation of the provincial states, or the 
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states-general, The provs, are divided into ar- 
rondissements, cantons, and communes, similar to 
those of the French déps,, and superintended in 
like manner. The local courts are also similar to 
those of France ; in each canton there is a court of 
justices of the peace, and in each arrond. one of 
original jurisdiclion: there are tribunals of com- 
merce in the principal eémmercial districts. The 
supreme judicial court, and high board of taxation 
(cour des finances), sit at the Hague, which is also 
the usual residence of the court. The police is 
under the control of a central director, a sub- 
director in each prov., and commissaries in the 
arrondissements. No medicants or disorderly per- 
sous are suffered to offend the public eye, and 
eiucation is carefully administered to juvenile 
offenders. There is no imprisonment for debt. 

Church Adininistratien.— According to the terms 
of the constitution, entire Jiberty of conscience and 
complete social equality is granted to the mem- 
bers of all religious confessions. ‘The royal family, 
and a majority of the inhabitants, belong to the 
Reformed Church ; but the Roman Catholics are 
not far inferior in numbers. In the census of 
1849—more recent. enumerations do not show the 
religious creed—the number of Calvinists, or 
members of the Reformed Church, is given as 
1,906,618; of Lutherans, 66,170; of Roman Ca- 
tholics, 1,220,087; of Greck Catholics, 41; of 
divers other Christian denominations, 41,151; and 
of Jews, 64,070. The government of the Reformed 
Church is Presbyterian; while the Roman Ca- 
tholics are under an archbishop, of Utrecht, and 
four bishops, of Harlem, Breda, Roermond, and 
Herzogenbusb. The salaries of several British 
Presbyterian ministers, settled in the Netherlands, 
and whose churches are incorporated with the 
Dutch Reformed Church, are paid out of the public 
funds. The ministers of the Dutch Reformed 
Church are allotted to certain districts in pro- 
portion to the pop, ; there being 1 pastor generally 
to about every 2,000 or 3,000 people. ‘Their 
maximum salary is 2001; their minimum 501, 

The Military Force amounted, in 1863, to 57,520 
men, under 1,435 officers, excl. of colonial troops, 
The army is formed partly¥@by conscription aud 
partly by enlistment, i such a manner that the 
volunteers form the stock, as well as the majority 
of the troops. he men drawn by conseription at 
the age of twenty have to serve, nominally, tive 
years; but practically, all that is required of them 
is to drill for a few months, and, returning home 












on furlough, meet for a fortnight annually for 
practice, during a period of four years, Besides 





3 a militia— schut- 





the regular army, there es 
ters —divided into two classes. ‘To the first, the 
‘active militia,’ belong all men from the twenty- 
fifth to the thirty-fifth year of age; and to the 
[secoud, the ‘resting (rustende) militia,’ all persons 
from thirty-five to fifty-five. ‘Phe principal for- 
tresses, next to Luxemburg, ate Maestricht, Breda, 
Bergen-op-Zoom, Bois-le-Due, Flushing, aud the 
Ilelder, Luxemburg is garrisoned by Prussian 
j (roops. 

The Navy consisted, at the commencement of 
1864, of 58 steamships, with a total of 785 guns, 
aud 81 sailing men-of-war with 936 guns. ‘The 
navy was manned, at the same period, by 6,137 
sailors, recruited by voluntary enlistment. 

The Public Revenue is derived from a land- tax, 
or contritifion foneiére, from numerous personal 
and as t taxes, excise duties, which, among 
other articles, are imposed on turf, coal, &c., and 
from taxes on stamps, registrations, tolls, harbour 
dues, customs, the post-office, lotteries, &e. The 
budget for the year 1864-65 estimated the income 
and expenditure of the kingdom as follows 
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Estimated Rerenue for 1864-65 Gullders ‘Eetiqnatnt Expeadieste for 1064-65: 1) Gullders fs 
Direct Taxes : Civil Listof the King |. | $00,090 | 50,000), 
: Allowance of the Queen Dowager 72,500) 
TandTux .  . . se | (10,695,450 x : 3 
Personal Taxes 1 TABOO || ay tor She meen Orange] 200,000} s.3H0 
‘Vax on Trades and Professions | 2,982,400 uy sor ce bene 50,000] 4.170 
‘ fae Superior Departments of State | 588,099] 49,002] 
Total =. . + +} 20,749.85 ||) Foreign Affairs... 447104 
BN T2155 Roman Catholic Worship 2! 55.7231 
| Excise : Department of Justice 5 248479) 
j} Smgar i be <2 2,000,000 | || Protestant Worship . 2 146,074) 
Wine. . . . . 4,260,000 Home Department . .  . 2,023,199] 
Spirits . . . . F > 5,850,000 Marine SF ig niigaces ‘39,953 | '728/329] 
Salt OM REA tay 7 2,580,000 National Debt + + «(39,976,977 |3,381,415| 
Sapte ese. acs leas 1,260,000 i Finanor Deporement der yin Os 8,749,200 562,433] 
Be Vinegar. we 510,000 | War Departmen + + « {12,7335000 11061088] 
Heat and Vinegar; ] suGamm | || War Depertmens og: (2588000 [ret ing 
Coals . . . . * * 1,690,000 pa 
Tut 5 5 1 4 ee] __ 1,850,000 Total Expenditure . — . 198,188,018 |8,182,334| 
ee ee] 18,080,000 us 
‘otal £1,506,670 Surplus . .). i.) 5,844,931] 462,077 
| Indirect Taxes : er Of this surplus, the sum of 5,250,000 guilders, 
Stamps». es 4°409°000 or 437,5004, was to be added to the sinking fund 
Mere ee eR ee *z00,000 | | for the extinction of the national debt. 
Succession and Inheritance | +] 2,800,000 According to a statement of the Minister of 
38 per cent. on these Duties | 9,000 | | Finance, made when laying the budget of 1864 
~» —--~--—] | before the States-General, the reduction of the 
Total . . «ef 12,489,001 


Import and Export Du 
‘Duties on Imports, Sc, 
Lights and Buoys’. 
Stamps on Instruments. 
Per-centages ». - we 


Total . . ee 





Assay and Tax on Articles of Gold } 
and Silver. . . + 


Public Domain: 
Krom the ordinary Domain, 
‘Tithes, &c. , Fe . . 
From the Domain in Pomession | 
of the War Department. 
Roads and Canals . ey 


Total . . . 


Post-office . . 
Telegraphs . ‘i . 
Lottery . . . ry 
Game Licenses . . 
Pilotage . e . 
Mines . . . 
Miscellaneous. . . . . 
Contribntion from Belgium, pur- | 
suant to Treaty of Nov. 5, 1 j 
Second Instalment of Purchase- 
money of Schelit Dues. 
Interest on Balance of Purchase- 
money of Scheldt Dues not yet 
paidup . 





Colonial Surplus. 


Revenue towards Payment of the 
Interest on Debt, charged on the 
Yast Indian Possessions... 

Contribution from the Kast Indian 
Revenue to pay Deficit on the / 
Budgets of the other Colonies} 

From Balances of former Years 


Total Revenue . . 











Contribution from the East ae) ime 
| 








£1,000 





3,600,000 
330,000 
7.200 
2756 


256,500 
£218 





485,900 


84,800 
690,800 


3,259,400 
£104,950 


2,100,000 
805,700 
410,000 
100,000 
700,000 

A98 

1,701,879 


400,000 
3,089,253 


312,832 





9,800,000 


2,825,000 
® 5,000,000 








103,732,949 
£814 412 








The following was the expenditure sanctioned 


by the States-Geueral. 





national debt, from 1848 to 1864, amounted to 
185,000,000 guilders, or 15,416,6672. 

Provision for the Poor.—Though pauperism is 
discouraged, and mendicancy punished, the Dutch 
are very charitable and liberal in their support of 


the poor, 


‘The institutions for the relief of the 


indigent consist of hospices for the aged and in- 
firm, orphan-houses, workhouses for towns and 
districts, the poor colonies, and private charitable 





institution 
mostly der 


‘The funds for their support are 
ed from endowments and voluntary 


contributions, Boxes, inviting the donations of 
by-pessers for their relief, are stationed in man: 

public ways: the establishment of any new public 
work excites a fresh call on behalf of the poor; and 
a tax of about a penny ina shilling, to the same 


end, is levied on tickets to all 
amusement, The hospitals, asy: 


placet of public 
ums, and other 


charitable foundations, are very numerous in the 


towns. 


An institution worthy of particular mention is 
the ‘Socicty for the Promotion of the Public Good,’ 


an association 


which originated in 1784 with a 


few benevolent individuals, but which has now 
300 branches throughout Holland, and is supported 
by 20,000 members, each of whom pays a small 
sum (about 10s.) yearly, Under the direction of 


this society, savings’ 


various kinds, 


banks, libraries, schools of 
including those for the higher 


branches of knowledge, are estublished ; prizes and 


rewards are given for superior essa 





4 Works of 


art, or acts of humanity ; and in the winter season, 


public lectures on literary, 





ntilic, or moral sub- 


jects are delivered. .The establishments of this 


society formerly 





xtended into Belgium; but. 


sinee the revolution of 1830, they have mostly 


ceased to exi 


in that conntry. 





Among the classes able to labour, a state of even 
temporary dependence is considered disgraceful, 
and great exertions are made by the labouring 
population to avoid it. No sense of degradation 
attaches to orphan establishments, There are 3 
great workhouses for the whole of Holland—one at 
Amsterdam, another at Bliddleburg, and a third at 
Nieuve-Peke}-A, in Groningen. In these the in- 
mates work at looms, &e.; the sexes are kept 
strictly separated; the food is very inferior and 
somewhat scanty, the clothing coarse; aud the 
inmates are not suffered to go abroad. All beg- 
gars are apprehended by the police; if aged or 


. 


n, 


‘in brick-making, or in manufactures. 
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ufirm, they are sent to the workhouses—if able 
to work, to the penal colonies. In the latter es- 
tablishmente, 'the paupers Inbour with the spade, 
Guards on 
horseback, who patrol the boundaries of the 
colony; rewards given to those who bring back 
any colonist that has attempted to escape; and a 
uniform dress, are the means adopted to prevent 
desertion from these settlements. 

Public Education Holland has been much and 
deservedly celebrated for its system of public edu- 
cation, There is scarcely a child 10 years old, of 
sound intellect, who cannot both read and write; 
almost every one receives instruction at some pe- 
riod, the expense of which is for the most part, 
and in some instances entirely, defrayed by the 
state, without the inculcation of any particular re- 
ligious creed; the interference of the government 
being exerted only to exclude improper and in- 
competent teachers, and to regulate the mode of 
instruction by a system of inspection, 

The department of education is under the super- 
intendence of the minister of the interior, assisted 
by the inspector-sceneral of instruction, from whom 
ail changes and new regulations emanate. ‘The 
inspection of schools is devolved chiefly upon local 
inspectors, of whom there are 70, or one fur each 
school district into which the kingilom is divided. 
‘These inspectors are assisted by local hoards; and 
each inspector is responsible to the provincial board 
for the efficiency of the schools within his district ; 
the provincial board being itself responsible for its 

roceedings to the minister of the interior and the | 
Inspector-eneral, In Holland, no person can open | 
a public school, or even receive private pupils, with- 
out first having received a certificate of his ability 
to teach, granted after inquiry and examination 
by a board of examiners consisting of district sur- 
veyors, who meet for this important purpose. This 
board grants four sorts of certificates; but one only 
is granted at a time; and to obtain the highest 
certilicate, four successive examinations must be 
undergone at different intervals, Having obtained 
his certificate, the candidate must next apply for 
leave to open a school to the school committee of 
the town or district in which he proposes to esta~ 
blish it, who do not grant his request unless when 
they think such additiorial school is really required. 
Very grave doubts have been and may be enter- 
tained as to the policy of this last regulation, but 
there can be none as to the policy of subjecting all 
persons intending to open schools to the necessity 
of undergoing an examination as to their fitness, 
The district inspectors assemble three times a year 
in the chief town of their respect S.. Where 
they hold a conference, each inspector making a 
report, in the presence of the provincial governor, 
on the state of education in his district, Some- 
-times ‘the government*assembles a council at the 
Tague, consisting of deputies from each provincial 
Doard of education, when everything pertaining to 
the system is discussed and “reviewed in presence 
of the minister.of the interior and the inspector- 
general, In 1864, there were in the kingdom 2, 

imary schools, attended by 330,000 pupils of both 

Besides these, there were 950 Inigher edu- 
cational establishments, with 41,932 male, and 
40,652 female pupils. A fuller education than 
these imparted 63 additional ‘ Latin schools, with 
1,802 pupils. Above them are the three univer- 
sities of Leyden, Groningen and Utrecht, with 
1,327 students in 1861, ‘The ecclesiastical train- 
ing schools comprise six Roman Catholic and two 
Protestant seminaries. ‘There are also three mili- 
tary, one naval, and one veterinary school. ‘I'he 
proportion of attendance in the public schools is 
one in ei of the.cntire population, There are 
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two normal schools for the education of teachers 
in Holland; one at Groningen for the N. provs., 
and the other at Haarlem for the centre and S. of 
Holland. The primary schools are divided into 
Armen, or poor, and “Tussehen, of intermediate, 
schools, Tn both much the same kind of instruc- 
tion is afforded, including reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, the history of Holland, aud vocal 
music; but the latter are attended by the ebildren 
of parents above the condition of the poor, and the 
fee, thongh still very trifling, is somewhat higher. 
In the poor-schools, as in all the rest, a small sum 
is generally paid, and in many instances daily, by 
the parents of the children educated. ‘This cir-- 
cumstance does not retard the progress of educa- 
tion amongst the poor, but has perheps rather a 
contrary effect, inasmuch as it removes that sense 
of degradation which frequently associates itself 
with the notion of receiving eleemosynary instruc- 
tion. No law, as in Prussia, exists in’ Holland 
dircetly compelling parents to send their children 
to school; but the poor are not allowed relief from 
the public funds unJess they comply with this 
regulation, There is, however, little need of such 
a proviso, since a just sense of the great value of 
education is found to exist amongst all classes. In 
the superior private schools, German, French, Eng-- 
lish, and other modern languages are taught, in 
addition to the ordinary elemeutary branches of 
knowledge. In the Latin schools, which are ana- 
Jogous to the gymnasia of Germany and the col- 
leges of France, pupils are instructed in Latin and 
Greek, the modern languages, mathematics, ph 
sies, geography, history, and the other higher 
branches ‘of education, for the most part as pre- 
paratory to their studies at the athenseums or uni- 
versities. 

In these seminaries, people of all religious per- 
suasions are received indiscriminately, and at 
stated times attend their respective clergymen for 
religious instruction. The monitorial system of 
teaching is scarcely at all introduced. ‘The pub- 
lic schools, like the public charities, make little or 
no outward display, and are conducted on the 
most rigid system of economy. The efficiency of 
the elementary instruction supplied by the s 
in Holland is universally admitted; but, w’ 
its excellence, the course of education comprises 
only the more elementary divisions of mental 
culture; the study of philosophy, of the principles 
of polities and political economy, of the higher 
branches of literature—of ail those pursuits, in 
short, that tend to éxpand and elevate the mind, 
is comparatively neglected, 

‘The Dutch schoo! of painting has attained to 
great celebrii Its masters excel chiefly in de- 
Hneations of common life, and animated objects : 
in accuracy and excellence of colouring, and the 
management of light and shade, they are surpassed 
by none. But the subjects of their pictures are, 
not unfrequently, so very coarse, vulgar, and low, 
as to be, in many respects, the antitheses of those 
of the Italian school. The Dutch school cau boast 
of Rembrandt, Teniers, Jan Steen, Ostade, Gerart 
Dow, Micris, &c.: besides whom, Wouvermans, 
Paul Potter, Berghem, and Ruysdact excel in 
landscapes and cattle; Wandervelde and Back- 
huysen in sea-views; and Weenix, Hondekoeter, 
Vandenheyden, Heemskirk, Breghel, &c., in other 
departments. Many of the best works belonging 
to this scho&l are to be found in Holland, and 
especially in the galleries of the Hagne, Amster- 
dam, and other chief towns. 

Manners and Customs.—in stature, the Dutch 
are much the same as the English: the women 
are comparatively taller than the men; they are 
decitiedly handsome, and, when young, have na- 
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turally good complexions, which they might pre- 
serve toa later period, did they take more exercise 
in the open air, and abandon some injurious cus- 
toms, such as the incessant use of the chauffepied, 
a box of burning peat, which accompanies them 
everywhere. ‘Nothing,’ says Mr. Nicholls, ‘can 
exceed the cleanliness, the personal propriety, 
and the apparent comfort-of the people of Holland, 
I did not see a house or fence out of repair, ora 
garden that was not carefully cultivated. We met 
ho ragged or dirty persons, nor any drunken man; 
neither did I see any indication that drunkenness 
is the vice of any portion of the people. I was 
assured that bastardy was almost unknown; and 
although we were, during all hours of the day, 
much in the public thoroughfares, we saw only 
two beggars, and they in manners aud appearance 
scarcely came within the designation, The Dutch 
people appear to be strongly attached to their 
government, and few countries possess a popula- 
tion to which the domestic and social duties are 
discharged with such constancy, A scrupulous 
evonumy, and cautious foresight, seem to be the 
characteristic virtues of every class, To spend 
their full annual income is accounted a species of 
crime. The same systematic prudence pervades 





every part of the community, agricultural and | 


commercial; and thus the Dute! 
abled to bear up ag: 
ica) difficulties, au 
individual comfort than probably exists in any 
other country.’ (Report on the Poor of Holland, 
in 1858.) 
‘the women are very domestic in their habit 

and carry cleanliness in their houses to the greatest 


h people are en- 
stinst the most formidable phy- 





possible extent ; though personal cleanliness does | 


not always receive the same attention. The ancient 
national costume, the wide bre 
aud broad hat, are now mostly contincd to the 
fishers and peasantry ; in the towns, the people 
dress like the French and Unglish, ‘The most re- 


markable clement of costume in use is the head- | 


dress of the Friesland women. The latter, who 
are the descendants of the ancient Frisi, so often 
referred to hy Tacitus, and whose blue eyes, flaxen 
hair, and fresh ruddy complesions declare thent 
to be of the Gothic race in perhaps its greatest 
purity, wear on both sides of the head large plates 
of gold or silver, connected together by a band of 
the same metal passing behind, and ornamente 
with two singular appendages, of a ram's horn 
shape, to which are attachul pendants of various 
kinds, The whole is covered by a rich cap of 
lace: it not unfrequently costs 16d or 202, and 
often composes the whole dowry of a Friesland 
girl, ‘The Dutch, though in general frugal, live 
well and substantially. Coffee, tea, beer, and ua- 
tive gin, but especially the first, are the favourite 
‘links: the tobacco-pipe is in universal use 
amongst aH classes, The houses in the towns do 








not aim at any external grandeur, and are in‘ 


general plainly’ furnished ; but those who can 
alford it are extremely fond of collecting china 
and other kinds of curiosities, The duists, or plea- 
sure houses furmmng the residences uf retired mer- 
chauts, are mostly built on the game plan. ‘These 
cdifives are usually of brick, plastered and painted 
to look as trim and tidy as if just taken out of a 
box 3 and, with their close-shaven bit of lawn in 
front, their narrow wet ditch separating the do- 
main from the public thoroughtare, their little 
bridge, dashing wooden gateway, clusters of dah- 
lias, and fresh painted summer-house, form che 
beau-idéal of a Dutchman's wishes. On the gate- 
way there is invariably sume motto, indicative of 
the taste or temper of the owner. 

The Dutch are very regular in their habits ; 
Vou TL 





d to secure a larger amount of! 


eches, full petticoats, : 
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precision, decorum, and a fixed routine govern 
every thing. Intoxication is, generally speaking, 
rare; but in September an annual festival takes 
Place, which lasts for ten days, during which great 
j ¢Xcesses are committed. So soon, however, as 
this festival terminates, the people return at onee 
to their former habits of sobriety till the next 
Yearly occasion, Their amusements are not very 
intellectual, nor do they include many sports out 
} of doors. They are mostly: similar to the enter- 
tainments afforded by the tea-gardens and se~ 
condary theatrical establiskments in England. 
History.—In the time of the Romans, Holland 
was inhabited chiefly by the Butavi and Frisii, 
the former of whom, after the conquest of Belgium 
by Julius Cesar, concluded an alliance with. the 
Romans. This wasafterwarts silently chi nzed into 
subjection to Rome, and it is said ‘that Claudins 
Drusus, a Roman governor, about the beginuing of 
the Christian era, erected the first dyke to ward off 
the encroachments of the sea, In the reign of Vi- 
tellius, the Batavians endeavoured unsuccess! lly 
to throw off the Roman yoke; in the second ce 
tury theie country was overrun by the Saxons; in 
the eighth it was conquered by Charles Martel; and 
it subsequentiy formed a part of the dominions of 
Charlemagne. From the. tenth to the fourteenth 
century, the Netherlands were divided into many 
petty sovereignties, under the dukes of Brabant, 
i the counts of Holland and Flanders, &c. In 1383, 
| however, by marriages and oth Twise, the whole 
; Passid into the hands of the es of Burgundy ; 
thence to the house of Austria; and lastly, in 
48, under the rule of the emperor Charles ¥. 
The union with Spain was a most unfortunate 
event for Holland, The Duteh had long been in 
| the enjoyment of many pohtical rights and pri 
leges; they had extensive Asheries and trade, and 
| they had for the most part embraced the doctrines 
Of the carly reformers. Philip UL, who regarded 
the privileges enjoyed by the Dutch as usurpations. 
on bis own prerogative, and who detested the re- 
| formed faith, resolved to recover the former, and 
‘to Suppress or extirpate the latter. To accomplish 
this purpose, he sent, in 1567, Ferdinand de ‘Toledo, 
duke of Alva, with a powerful army into the Low 
Countries. But the proscriptions and massacres 
with which this sanguinary though able soldier 
filled the country, failed of their object. The 
Dutch, instead of being subdued, were at length 
| uiven into open rebellion, The malcontents eap- 
, tured the Brick in 1572; and after a struggle un- 
| equalled for duration, for the sacrifices it imposed 
, on the weaker party, and fur the importance of its 
‘Tesults, the independence of the republic was ac- 
knowledged by Spain in 1609, Except. that it was 
j cecasionally darkened by internal f is, the half 
j century that succeeded this event is the brightest 
|m the Dutch annals, The &mmerce of Holland 
attained to an unrivalled ma ude; and while 
she extended her colonies aud conquests over some 
of the most valuable provinces in the E. and we 
Indie: he successfully resisted the attacks uf 
Louis XLV, contended with ngland for the em- 
| ire of the sea, and was justly regarded as one of 
| the bulwarks of the Protestant faith, 
From the death of Louis XIV. down to the 
| French revolution, the influence of Holland gra- 
dually declined, not so much from any decay of 
her own resources us from the growth of commerce 
and manufactures in other states, especially in 
England, The policy of Holland had Jong been 
peaceful; but that could not protect her from 
being overrun by revolutionary France, In71806, 
she was erected into a kingdom for Louis, a brother 
jaf Napoleon; and, on the downfal of the latter, 
jshe was united with Belgium, and Formed into a 
0 
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kingdom ander the family of Orange, the founders ! The church, formerly collegiate, and now in the 
of her liberties. But this union was never cordial. | patronage of Jesus College, Oxford, is an em- 
Che Dutch and Belgians are, in fact, totally dis-; battled cruciform structure, in the decorated Eng- 
similar in their religion, character. and pursuits; | lish style, with a square tower and low steeple: 
and the counection between them was dissolved {and the ghurchyard is enclosed by a low wail. 
hy the revolt of the Belgians soon after the French | said to have formed part of a Roman fortification. 
revolution of 1886, Holland, therefore, has now | There are also four piaces of worship for dissenters. 
nearly the same Simits as before her occupation by | a free school, establisbed in 1745, and several other 


the French in 17: 
HOLLAND (NEW), See AusTratia. 
HOLSTEIN, a duchy at the NW, extremity of 

Germany, forming part of the German confedera- 

lion, bounded W. by the N. Sea, S. by the Elbe, 

K, by the Baltie, and NX. by Schleswig, It is of a 

compact form, comprising an area of 3 sq.m. 

with a pop, of 444,1 Surface and soi 
iy di part is sumewhat 
hilly, and. b has woods, lakes. 
and picturesque scenery; the middie part is eomn- 
i barren, and is in many parts covered 
with heath: the W. distriet, along the Rlbe and 
the German Qeean, conaisis principally of flat, 
low-lying. rich marsh land, secured hy dykes and 
ayriinst. the overtlowings of the sea. Prin- 
eipal rivers, Elbe anit Stor; the ouly ] swarth 
notice is that of Pleen, The canal of 
rates Holstein from Sclieswig. and is 
importance, ax well for inland as tor foreign na 
gation, (See Kiev.) The lat. of Holstein being 
the same ag thatof the N. af England, i 
tions are. alo similar, consisting: of wheat, barley, 
and oats: potatues, hemp and flax, with hops and 
fruit: but it ia chiefly celebrated tor its excellent 
cattle and horses, raixed in large numbers in the 
luxuriant pastures of the warsh-land, avd which 
are an important article of export, The balfiried 
















































beef, so abundant. in Hamburg, and which is de- * 


cidedly superior to anything of the sort met with 
in England, is prineipally derived from Holstein. 
Agriculture has been mreh improved; and the 
country being in many parts enclosed and well 
cultivated, is little inferior in appearance to the 
best distriers of England, Minerals uot very im- 
nortant, Lime is, however, met with: and there 
isa brine spring at Odersloe, Fishin is prosecuted 
to some extent along the coasts. ‘The duehy has 
two very good sea-ports, nanely, Kiel and Altona, 
near Hamburg, Gluckstadt, a much smaller sea- 
pert, sitnatedt lower down the Elbe, is the cap. of 
the duchy, ‘Phe other principal towns are Rends- 
burg and Itachoe, Exclusive of vatule and horses, 
wheat, oats, and barley, with butter and cheese, 
are exported, Having been wrested from the 
crown of Denmark in the war of 1463-4, the 
duchy was placed under the protection of Austria 
by the convention of Gastein, concluded Aug. 20, 
1865, between the king of Prussia and the emperor 
of Austria, By the ms of this convention, 
Rendsbung was made a federal fortress, and Kiel a 
federal port. thé latter under the command of 
Prussia, 

HOLYUEAD (in Welsh Caer-Gybi, ‘the castle 
of Gybi’), a sea-port, parl, bor, market town, and 
par. of N. Wales, on a peninsula at the W. ex- 
tremity of the isle and co, Anglesey, 22 m. W. 
Kango. 67 m, W, Liverpool, 224m. NW, 
and “64 in. by North Western railway. Pop. of 
part. bor, 6,193 in 1861, ‘The peninsula, on the 
ide of which the town stands, and which ix 
sulated at high water, ends, towards the sea, in 
an immense precipice of serpentine rock, hollowed 
out here and there into most magnificent. caves, 
the haunts of iumumerable sea-fow). The town 
is clean and well paved. comprising two main and 
several cross streets; it has a fine open market- 
place, public bathe, and government. establish- 
ments, and contains many superior residences, 






































: day and Sunday schools, furnishing instruction to 
a great many children, Holyhead has no parti- 

vular branch of commerce or manufacture: its 
importance principally depends upon its being 
one of the most important stations in the great 
inail route between England and Ireland. The 

ctection of the Menai Bridge, the improvement of 

he Holyhead road, and the establishment of 
renin s to Dublin, caused a great increase 
of the intercourse by Holyhead, in the years 
1836-38, but it not until the opening of the 
great tubular bridge across the Menai Straits, in 
Mareh, 1850, which carried the railway trains 
direct to the steamers, that the importance of 
Holyhead ax one of the main stations on the road 

i from London to Dublin became established. For- 
; merly, the harbour, which forms a basin in the 
shape of a horseshoe uxed to dry at low water: 

hot great efforts have been made to improve it, 
anda pier has been projected about 200 fathoms 
into the sea, having 12 ft. water at its head at 
low springs. This pier, formed on the rocky island 

of St. Gybi, is jomed to the town by a bridge, 
! and at its.other extremity is a lighthouse, The , 
| peninsula of Holyhead is te ated by a high 

| Tocky promontory called the S. Stack, surmounted 

by a lighthouse with a revolving light, 211 ft. 

above law-water mark. The Skerries, a small 

iskand 7m. N.of Holyhead, is also marked by a 
| lighthouse, ‘The town of Holyhead. with a small 

| surrounding snbarb, is a parl. bor, contributory to 
i Beaumaris, which returns | mem. to the H, of C. 
) Markets on Saturday. 

| HOLY ISLAND (an, Lindisfarne), a peninsula, 

! wholly insulated at high water, on the NE, coast 

of Mugland, co, Durham, ward Islandshire, 11m, 

1. Rerwick-on-Tweed. Area, 3,820 acres: pop. 

935 in 186], The form of the peninsula is that 

of au irregular four-sided figure, more than half 
of it towards the N. being covered with sand, and 
abounding with rabbit-burrows: the remainder, 
however, has been very productive since its 
enclosure in £798. The prospect from the island 

is extremely beautiful, commanding views, north- 
ward, of Berwick, and of Bamborough Castle, at’ 
nearly the same distance, southward. At.the SW. 
augle of the island is a small fishing village, for- 
merly more extensive, near which are a small 
harbour and an old castle, situated on a high 
conical rock, of primitive formation, ‘The inhahs, 
are chiefly engaged during winter in catching 
lobsters for the London market, aud at other times 
in getting cod, ling, and haddock. Limestone, 
coal, and iron ore are abundant; but the influx of 
the tide makes the working of them exceedingly 
laborious. ‘The great glory of the island, highly 
esteemed by Anglo-Saxon scholars, is the abbey 
(with its connected church). formerly the residence 
of many literary monks. It was founded by St. 
Acdan in 635, under the patronage of Oswald, 
king of Northumbria, who erected Lindisfarne into 
a bishopric, ‘The monastery was ali but demo- 
lished by the Danes, in 867, and was then removed 
(vith the bishop's sec) to Durham, a few monks, 
only remaining at the establishment after th 

partial rebuilding of the chureh and abbey. The 
ruins of the abbey, which had been constructed of 
ited freestone, and aptly termed by Sir W. Scott., 
:a solemn, large, and dark red pile,’ show that it 
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HOLYWELL 


was built at different periods, It cannot be better 
described than in the words of the great minstrel 
in the 2nd canto of Marmion :— 
“In Saxon strength that abbcy frown’d, 
With massive arches broad and roynd, 
"That rose alternate, row and row, 
On ponderous pillars short and low, 
Built ere the art was known, 
By pointed aisle and’shafted stalk, 
The arcades of an alley’d walk 


To emulate in stone * * 
* * * * * 


Not but that portions of the pile, 
Rebuilded in a later style, 
Show'd where the spoiler’s hand had been.’ 


Various fragments of the monastery are extant, 
and traces of walls are scattered over a space of 
nearly - acres. The main walls on the N. and S. 
sides of the church still remain, the measurement 
of the building being 138 ft. in‘length, and 36 ft, 
in breadth. S, of Ifoly Island are 17 small 
islands, called the Farne Islauds, on the largest of j 
which is a lighthouse. (Hutchinson’s and Sur- 
tees's Durham ; Views of Coast and Harbours of 
England.) 

HOLYWELL, a market town, pari. bor. and} 
par, of N. Wales, co, Flint, hund. Mold, 144 m. 
W, by N, Chester, 56m, NNW. Shrewsbury, aud 
178 m. NW, London, on the Chester and Holy- 
head railway, Pop. of parl. bor. 6,335 in 1861, 
‘Lhe town is pleasantly situated on the slope of a 
mnountain extending towards the mstuary of the 
Dee, and is large, well paved, and lighted with 
gas, ‘The streets are irregular; but there are 
many good and substantial houses. ‘lhe church, 
a plain structure, with a strong embattled tower, | 
stands quite at the bottom of the hill: there are 
also 2 Roman Catholic chapels, and several places | 
of worsbip for dissenters. A beautiful Gothic 
chapel, dedicated to the legendary saint, Winifred, 
who lived in the 7th century, and now used as a, 
schoolhouse, is erected over a well, from which 
water issues so copiously as to turn a Jarge portion | 
of the mill machinery in the town, The lower 
part of the building is open, and the sanatory 
virtues of its holy water are even at the present 
day not wholly discredited by the inhab, ‘The 
town, which was inconsiderable till the commence- 
ment of the present century, is now the largest in | 
the co, and remarkable for its activity in mining 
and manufactures, Lead, zinc, copper, and coal 
are extensively worked in several very productive 
mines close to the town. ‘These mines and the 
smelting-houses, foundries, & vicinity of 
the town, employ from 600 to 700 hands. ‘The 
chief metallie products are copper wire and copper 
bolts, nails, and sheathing, which are sent to 
Liverpool, and shipped in large quantities for the 
W. Indies and $, America, ‘there are also several 
extensive cotton mills, A small trode artied 
on in the manufacture of galoons and doubles. A 
short distance from the town is ‘the Mark, a kind 
of qnay, on the Dee, unapproachable by ships at 
tow water, aad at all times inconvenient. Holy 
well was made by the Reform Act a pari. bo 
contributory to Flint, which sends 1 mem, to the 
IL of C., and its boundaries comprise parts of the 
townships of Holywell and Greenfield. 

HONDURAS (BRITISH), a colony belonging 
to Great Britain, on the Ii. coast of Central 
America, chiefly between lat. 16° and 18° N., and 
jong, 88° and 90° W., having N. Yueaten, W. and 
S. Guatemala, and FE, the Bay of Honduras, It is 
very extensive, but the pop., by the census of 
April 7, 1861, amounted to but 23, The cas 
is flat, and surrounded with an abundance of reefs 
and low verdant islands, called keys. ‘The approach 







































HONDURAS (BRITISH) - 563 
N. winds, and the different keys resemble each 
other 40 much as to make the navigation of the 
channels between them extremely difficult, except 
to experienced pilots. Proceeding inland, the 
surface rises gradually from the coast into an 
clevated region, covered with primeval forests, 
interspersed with marshes, Rivers numerous, and 
some ef them large; the principal, the Balize, is 
navigable for 200m. ‘She climate is moist, but 
is reported to be more healthy than that of the 
West India Islands, especially in the wet season. 
The heat during most part of the year is mode- 
rated by sea breezes; the average annual temp. is 
about 80° F, The rains are so heavy that the 
Sibun river sometimes rises 50 ft. in a few hours: 
they are frequently accompanied with violent 
thunderstorms, Volcanic products, and marble or 
other limestone formations, are fond in various 
parts; the shores and banks of the rivers are 
covered with a deep and rich alluvial svi), capable 
of growing most European as well as tropical 
products, ‘The forests abound with some of the 
finest timber trees, including mahogany, Jogwood, 
and many other valuable trees, The two now 
specitied are the staple product of the settlement, 
and their cutting forms the chicf occupation of 
the settlers, ‘The mahogany (Suwietena mahogani) 
is one of the most majestic of trees, and is pro- 
bably 200 years in arriving at maturity, It is 
seldom found in clusters or groups, but single, 
and often much dispersed; so that what is termed 
a mahogany work extends over several sq, miles. 
‘There are two seasons in which the trees are cut 
down; one beginning shortly after Christmas, or 
at the end of the wet season, and the other about 
the middle of the year, At such periods all is, 
activity, the pop. being mostly employed in felling 
or removing the trees. The gangs of negroes 
| employed in the work consist of from 10 to 50 
each, at the head of whom is the huntsman, 
whose chief occupation is to search the woods, 
and tind labour for the whole. An expert negro 
ru is description was formerly often valued at 
5 

‘About the beginning of August the huntsman 
is despatched on his errand. He cuts his way 
through the thickest of the woods to the highest 
spots, and climbs the highest tree he finds, from 
which he minutely surveys the surrounding 
country, At this season the leaves of the mabo- 
| gany tree are invariably of a yellow-reddish hue; 
and an eye accustomed to this kind of exercise 
can discover, at a great distance, the places 
where the wood is most abundant, He now de- 
scends, and to such places his steps are now di- 
rected; and without compass or other guide than 
what observation bas imprinted on his recollection, 
he never fails to reach the exact point to which 
he aims, ‘Ihe mahogany tree is commonly cut 
| about 12 ft. from the ground. ‘The body of the 
j tree, from the dimensions of the wood it furnishes, 
is deemed the most valuable; but fur purposes of 
an ornamental kind, the branches or limbs are 
generally preferred, the grain of these being much 
| closer, and the veins more rich and variegated. 
Part of the wood is rough-squared on the spot ; but 
this work is generally postponed till the logs arc’ 
;7afted to the entrance of the different rivers. The 
: rafts often consist of more than 200 logs, and are 
floated as many miles. ‘When the floods are 
unusually rapid it sometimes happens that the 
labour of a season, or perhaps of many, is at onee 
destroyed by the breaking asunder of a raft, the 
whole’of the mahogany being hurried precipitately 
to the sea (Ilenderson,). The logwood and 
mahogany do nut grow adjacent to each other; the 





























to the shore is very dangerous, especially during 


former inhabits a swampy soil, while the latter 
oo2 


564 HONPLEUR 

flourishes most in high and exposed situations. 

Every settlement at Honduras has its flantain 

walk, and many of these comprise an extent of 
at least 100 acres. Cassava, yams, arrow root, and j 
maize are grown, but only for home consumption ; 
the sugar-cane, coffee, and cotton succeed well, but 
age little cultiyated; cocoa, and an inferior kind 
of indigo, are indigenous. European cattle, and 
other domestic animals, thrive greatly. The 
American tiger, the tapir, armadillo, racoon, grey 
fox, deer of various kinds, and a vast number of 
monkeys, inhabit the settlement; birds and fish 
are in’ great variety, and testacea particularly 
plentiful. Many turtles are taken by the inhab. 
living upon the keys, or islands of the coast, a 
few of which find their way to London. 

‘The value of the exports of Honduras was 
292,576 in 1861; 856,389 in 1862, and 890,643 in 
1863. The imports amounted to 231,744. in 
1861; 211,357Z in 1862, and to 263,751 in 1863. 

Honduras is governed by a Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, nominated by the crown, and a legislative 
assembly of 18 elected and 3 nominated members. 
Trial by jury is in force. From decisions of the 
central court, ap appeal lies to the sovereign in 
council, ‘Total public rev, 35,5492. in 1863, total 
expenditure 28,6412, Amount of compensation 
received by the proprietors of slaves at their 
emancipation, 101,9592 The average value of a 
slave, drom 1822 to. 1880, was 1202. 4s, 7d., being 
a larger sum than in any other colony, 

‘The only town in the settlement is Belize, at 
the mouth of the myer of the same name, in lat, 
about 17° 29’ N,, and long. 88° 8’ W. It consists 
of about 700 houses, chiefly of wood; the streets 
are regular, and the whole town is shaded by 
xroves of cocoa-nut and tamarind trees, Its chief 
edifices are the government. house, a church, and 
several chapels. 

This coast was discovered by Columbus, in! 
1502; the date of its first settlement by Europeans | 
is uncertain, It was transferred from Spain to 
England by treaty, in 1670, but its occupation 
‘was contested at different times by the Spaniards, 
down to 1798, since which it has remained quietly 
in the possession of Great Britain, Honduras, 
formerly a settlement, was crected into a colony 
on the 12th May, £862. le 

HONFLEUR, a sea-port town of France, dép. 
Calvados, cap, cant. ; on the estuary of the Seine, 
nearly opposite Havre, from which it is 6 m. SE. 
and 30 m. NE. Caen, on a branch line of the 
railway from Paris to Cherbourg, Pop. 9,543 in 
1861, The town is ill-built, its streets mostly; 
narrow, crooked, and ill-ventilated, and its public 
edilices more remarkable for antiquity and oddity 
than elegance. Its port, enclosed between two 
jetties, is difficult of entrance, and encumbered 
with mud, so as to be inaccessible, except at high 
water, It has two basins connected with it, whiclt | 
serve as harbours for numerous fishing boats and 
coasting vessels. Many of the inhab, are en- 
gaged in the herring, mackerel, and whiting | 
fisheries, and numerous vessels sail annually from | 
Honficur for the cod, whale, and seal fisheries. : 
It is more a commercial than a manufacturing | 
town; it has, however, some building docks, rope | 
walks, and manufactures of copperas, nails, ship 
biscuit, and lace. Its export and import trade is | 
considerable; butter, fruit, and eggs, in large 
quantities, are sent to England from Honfleur. A 
yood deal of corn, and melons of very fine quality, 
are grown in its vicinity, Honfleur was taken 
from the English by Charles VII. in 1440. 








HONITON, a pari. bor, market town, and 
par. of England, co. Devon, hund. Axminster, } 
near the Otter, 142 m, W. by S. London, and; 


e 


HOOGHLY 


16 m. ENE, Exeter, on the London and South- 
Western railway. Pop. 3,301 in 1861, against 
3,895 in 1841, “Area of par. and parl, bor., which 
are co-extensive, 2,880 acres. The town, which 
stands in an extensive vale celebrated for fertility 
and beauty, consists chiefly of a single well- 
paved and lighted street, nearly a nile long, 
lined with neat and respectable houses, built in 
the middle of the last century, after a destructive 
fire which laid nearly the whole place in ruins. 
The inhab. are supplied with water from a brook 
that runs along the whole length of the street. 
‘The church, a quarter of a mile distant, is a 
small but neat structure, enlarged in 1482, and 
remarkable for a curiously carved screen separa- 
ting the nave and chancel. Al-hallows Chapel, 
built of Mint in 1765, is a compact building with 
a square embattled tower. There are 4 chapels 
for dissenters, a free grammar-schoof, scantily 
endowed, a boys’ national school, and a girls’ 
working school, and a hospital, 

‘The industry of Honiton consists of serge- 
weaving and Lice-making; but both branches are 
on the decline. Some years ago, more serge was 
woven here than in any other town of Devon, and 
at the beginning of the present century the lace 
manufacture had arrived at that perfection, was 
so tasteful in the design, and so delicate and 
beautiful in the workmanship, as not to be ex- 
celled even by the best specimens of Brussels lace. 
At the beginning of the century, veils of Honiton 
Jace were sold in London at from 20 to 100 
guineas, whereas they may now be obtained for 
8 or 10 guineas. The competition of the bobbin- 
lace machinery, which became active in 1820, 
greatly impaired the trade of Honiton, though not 
to the extent that it impaired the lace trade of 
Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire. Shoemaking 
and coarse pottery employ several hands, and 
there is a large trade in butter, the chief portion 
of which is sent to the London market, Markets 
on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday; the largest 
on the latter day : an annual faix, the first Wednes- 
day after July 19th, for cattle. 

Honiton was granted by Henry I. to Richard 
de Rivers, from whom it descended to the Cour- 
tenays, earls of Devon, who for many years have 
been the patrons and lords of the manor. It is a 
bor. by prescription, A portreeve and bailiff are 
annually elected at the manor court, the civil 
jurisdiction, however, is vested in the county 
magistrates, This bor. first sent mems. to the 
H. of C. in the 28th of Edward I,; but it was 
only twice represented prior to the reign of 
Charles L, since which time it has continued to 
send 2 mems. Previously to the passing of the 
Reform Act, the franchise was vested in the in- 
habitant housekeepers. The Boundary Act ex- 
tended the limits of the parl. bor., so as to make 
it include the whole par. of Honiton. Registered 
electors 270 in 1865, 

LIGOLLY, a town of the Deccan, Hindostan, 
prov. Bejapoor, presid. Bombay, 18 mm. 8. Darwar; 
Jat, 15° 20° N,, long. 75° 15’ E. Pop. estimated 
at 15,000. It has long been a place of great trade, 
its merchants and bankers frequently transacting 
business at Surat, Hyderabad, and Seringapatam. 
It has two forts, but neither is very strong, and 
there are no public buildings worthy of notice. It 
was taken by Sevajee in 1673, and by a son of 
Aurungzgbe in 1685, 

HOOGHLY, a distr. of Hindostan, presid, and 
prov. Bengal, between lat. 22° 13’ and 23° 10’ N., 
and long. 87° 30’ and 88° 45’ E.; having N. the 
districts Burdwan and the jungle Mehals, E. 
Nuddea, Calcutta, and the 24 WwW, 
Midnapore, and S. the Bay of Bengal. Area 





; grammar school. founded in 1571, two charity 


HOOGHLY 


2,260 sq. m. Pop, 1,520,840 in 1861. The dis- 
trict is a low, level tract of great fertility, but 
much of it is waste; and the sea-coast, which is 
very unhealthy, is densely covered with jungle, 
Besides the Hooghly river, a great many other 
branches‘ and tributaries of the Ganges intersect 
it; ithas therefore an extensive inland navigation. 
On the banks of the rivers, near the sea, a good 
deal of salt of excellent quality is made. About 
3-4ths of the pop. are Hindoos, and 14th Mo- 
hammedans. Education is more extended in 
this than in most districts in Bengal, 

Hoocuy, a considerable town of Hindostan, 
presid. and prov. Bengal, cap. of above distr., on | 
the river of the same name, 23 m. N. by W, Cal- 
cutta, ‘Tt occupies an elevated and commanding | 
site, and is picturesque in its broken and irregular | 
disposition; the buildings being in one place elus- 
tered together in thick groups. in other places | 
wide and straggling, and divided by trees and 
patches of bamboo, A handsome Christian church : 
rises with bold and imposing effect, conspicuous | 
above the temples of the Hindoos and the ghats | 
upon the bank, to the style and architecture of | 
which it forms a striking contrast.’ (Bacon, i. 241.) 
‘The town was once of much greater importance, 
having been, under the Moguls, the station for 
collecting the custom and river duties; it is still , 
large, prosperous, well inhabited, and a govern- 
ment civil station. It has a madressa or college, 
in which Eugtish, Persian. and Arabic, are taught, 
The Dutch established a factory here in 1625, and 
the English founded another in 1640; the Portu- 
guese and Danes had also settlements at Hooghly, : 
It was at Hooghly that the first. serious quarrel 
occurred between ‘the: Moguls and Europeans, in 
1632, when a large Portuguese Heet was destroyed 
by the Mohammedans; it was here also that the 
first engagement took place between the British 
and the Moguls, in 1686; on which occasion the 
English fleet cannonaded the town, and burned 
500 houses, 

HOOGHLY RIVER. (See Gaxces.) 

HOORN, a sea-port town of N. Holland, cap. 
distr, on the Zuyder-Zee, 20 m. N. by E. Amster- 
dam, on the railway from Utrecht ‘to Kampen. 
Pop, 9,252 in 1861, “The town is surrounded with 
old ramparts, is tolerably well built, and bas 10 
churches, and various other public buildings, Its 
port is the best along the coast on which it is 
situated, and large quantities of butter and cheese, 
cattle, herrings, and other kinds of provisions are 
exported from it, Hoorn has manufactares of 
woollen cloths and carpets, and ship building is‘ 
carried on in it to a considerable extent, Tt was 
the birthplace both of the navigator Schouten, 
who in 1616 discovered Cape Horn, and of Tas- 
man, the discoverer of Van Diemen’s Land and 
New Zealand. 

HORNCASTLE, a market town and par. of 
England, co. Lincon, soke same name, parts of 
Lindsey, on the navigable river Bain, 18 m™. E. 
Lincoln, 126 m. N, London by road, and 1304 by 
Great Norther railway. Pop. of town 4,846, and 
of par. 4,044 in 1861’; area of par. 2510 acres, 
The town, which stands in a valley, and is almost 
surrounded by streams connected with the Witham 
navigation, comprises a well-built principal street, 
crossed by others of inferiur character, and has 
a church, three places of worship for ‘Nissenters, 





schools, a large dispensary, and a union work- 
house, ‘Tanning is extensively carried on, and the 
Horncastle navigation gives rise to a considerable 
traffic with the surrounding districts. Petty 
sessions are held here, and it is one of the polling 
places for the N. division of the co. Horncastle is 





parishes, 
June 22, Aug. 21, and Oct, 29. 


Middlesex, hund. 
the Great Northern Railway 
in 1861, 
well-hill, Crouch-end, the chief 
anda part of Finchley. 
straggling, containing many handsome and pictu- 
resque residences, inhabited chiefly by residents 
from London; and the 
ders through it, adds greatly to the beauty of the 
scenery. The church, a building of the 16th cen- 
tury, and ‘restored,’ comprises a nave, S, aisle, and 
chancel, with a handsome ‘ iyy-mantled’ tower at 
the W.end, The livin, 
of the bishop of London, 

have been made at different 
the church poor, A 

tached to the church. 
places of worship within the village. 


shade, 


sheriff of the co., 
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the chief town of a -law union comprising 68 
i Markets oh Saturday : large horse-fairs, 
HORNSEY, a par, and village of E land, co. 
Oasuletene, om. N. Tendon, on 
~ Pop. of par. 11,082 
The par, comprises the hamlets of Mus- 
of Highgate, 
The village is long and 


New River, which mean- 


i is a rectory, in the gift 
and several bequests 
times for the relief of 
good charity school is at- 
Dissenters have several 


HORSHAM, a town, parl. bor. and par. of 


England, co, Sussex, rape Bramber, hund. ‘ingle- 
cross, on the Adur, a tributary of the Arun, in the 
centre of a fertile and rich! 
NW. Brighton, 
and 87 m. by 
Pop. 6,747 in 1861, 
streets, crossing each other at right angles, with an 
open space on the S., in which stands the court- 
house, and a green on thé N. The mixture of 


ly-wooded tract, 184 m, 
SW. London by road, 
n and South Coast railway. 

The town consists of two 





314 m. 
odo 








trees among the houses gives it a more sylvan as- 


pect than most other country towns have. The 


honses are generally timber-built, but. new faced 
with brick, and in the street leading to the church 
rows of trees afford to the dwellings an agreeable 
The town is well paved with stone. ob- 
tained from the excellent guarrics in the neigh- 
bourhood, dnd is as well supplied with water. 
The par, church, at the S, extremity of the town, 
is a spacious and venerable structure, of early 
English architecture, with a tower surmounted 
by a lofty spire: it contains some interesting 
monuments, The town-hall and court-house, a 
castellated building, with a stone front, was en- 
larged and improved by the Duke of Norfolk, in 
1806, but since that period has been tly neg- 
lected. The county gaol, near the if extremity 
of the town, is a commodions prison, built partly 
with brick, and partly with stone from the neigh- 

56 wards, besides day- 





bourhood, comprising 
rooms, and has accommodation for about 180 pri- 
soners, It is under the jurisdiction of the high 
who appoints the governor. 
Adjacent to the gaol were formerly some barracks, 
and a magazine, but these have been long re- 
moved. Horsham has chapels belonging to the 


General and Particular Baptists, Independents, 


Wesleyans, Friends, and Rom. Catholies; and 
vy charitable endowments for the poor, the 
ief of which is Collicr’s school, founded in 
4532, for 60 scholars, There are also a Lancas- 





trian and some other free schools, an infant school, 


and several superior private seminaries, Horsham 
was formerly the seat of the apring assizes for the 
co., and the midsammer quarter sessions for the 
W. diy, of Sussex are still holden in it. Until the 
passing of the Mun. Corp. Act the town was 
governed by a steward and two bailiffs, chosen 
annually at the court-leet of the lord of the manor. 
Horsham is a bor. prescription, and sent 2 
mems. to the H. of e from the time of Edward 
L till the passing of the Reform. Act, which de- 
prived it of one mem. Previonsly to that act the 
right of voting was vested in the holders of bur. 


| gage tenures; but it was, in fact, a mere nomina-— 


HUDDERSFIELD 


one of the polling places appointed in the Reform 
Act for the clection of members for the E. riding. 

HUDDERSFIELD, an_ important manufac- 
turing town, parl. bor., and par. of England, W. 
riding, co. York, wap. Agbrigg, on the Colne, a tri- 
butary of the Calder, 162 m, N. by W. London, and 
15 m. SW. Leeds, on the-Great Northern railway. 
Pop. of par. 52,254, and of parl. bor., 34,877 in 
1861, The par., which lies chiefly in the river- 
valley, extends nearly 12 m. N. of the town, and 
includes 7 townships, with an area of 15,080 acres; 


566 HOUNSLOW 
tion bor. at the disposal of the Duke of Norfolk. 
‘Che limits of the parl. bor. are new made identi. 
cal with those of the par. Kewistered electors, 
398 in 1865. Horsham is a polling-place for the 
W. diy. of the co. The town has neither manu- 
factures nor wholesale trade of any consequence ; 
the inhab. deriving their chief support from the 
retail of goods to the surrounding district, ‘There 
are two tolerably large weekly markets; one on 
Saturday for corn, and on Monday for poultry, 
good many of which are reared for the London 
market, | while the township of Huddersfield, which is co- 
HOUNSLOW, a market town of England,’ extensive with the parl. bor., extends over 3,950 
situated partly in Heston and partly in Isleworth ; acres, The present town has little appearance of 
par., co, Middlesex, hunad, Isleworth, 11 m, WSW. | antiquity, and appears to be wholly the result of 
London by road, and 184 by London and South | manufacturing industry. It is situated on the 
Western railway. Pop. 5,760 in 1X61. ‘The town j slope and summit of an eminence nsing from the 
stands on the W, edge of an extensive heath, | Cole, and is surrounded by other hills of greater 
Dearing the same name, but now to a great ex-j height: the streets are regular, well paved, and 
tent enclosed: it consists of a single street, in. Hghted with gas; and the best houses, which are 
which are numerous inns and pousting-houses, | numerous, built of a light-coloured stone, The 




















once busy and prosperous, but comparatively de- 
serted since the opening of the railway, ‘The 
church is a modern erection at the W. end of 
the town, built on the site of an old priory; 
and connected with it is a charity school attended 
by 200 children of both sexes, There are several 
places of worship for dissenters. On the heath 
ave cavalry barracks erected in 1793, for the 
accommodation of 600 men; and in another part 
of the heath are two extensive powder-mills. 
Market-day, Thursdays 
HOWDEN, a market town and par. of England, 
a dependency of the co; of Durham, but situated 
in the E. rid. co, York, wap, and lib. same name; 
17m. SSE. York, 155 m. N. London by road, and 
183 by Great Northern railway vié Milford 
junction. Pop, of par, 5,209 in 1861, The entire 
pur, which contains 14 townships, has an area of 
14,510 acres: the township of Howden conta 
2.820 acres, and had 2,507 inhabitants in 18Gl. 
‘The town stands in a low but richly cultivated 
plain, about a mile N. of the Ouse, where there is 
small harbour for boats, and a ferry. Streets nar- 
row, badly paved, and only partially lighted: 
houses mean, and the supply of water insufficient. 
The church, formerly’ collegiate, is a spacious cru- 
ciform structure, in the decorated English style, 
with an elegant square embattled tower, 230 ft. 
high, rising from the centre upon pointed arches, 
supported by clustered pillars. The chapter-house, 
built in the middle of the 14th century, is of oc- 
tagonal shape, resembling the chapter-house at 
York, but of much less extent, The delicacy, 
richness, and symmetry of its architecture are 
equalled by few specimens of the kind in the 
country, except Melrose Abbey, in Scotland. 
(Hutehinsen’s Hist, of Durham, iii, 466.) On the 
S. side of the chutch are the remains of an an- 
cient palace, formerly used as a summer residence 
vy the bishops of Durham, especially the cele- 
Irated Tlugh de Pudsey, who died here in 1198, 
"The ruins consist of a centre, front, and W. wing, 
with sume detached parts, used as granari The 
site of this palace is held on lease from the see of 
Durham, and the venerable ruins, patehed up with 
modern building, are now converted into a farm- 
house. Desides the church there are several 
plaees of worship for dissenters, There is an en- 
dowed grammar-school, and a national school 
supported by subscription. Numerous other cha- 
rities and benefactions exist for_the relief of the 
poor 6f the par. and township. Market on Satur- 
day. <A. great horse-fair, the largest in the K. 
riding, is held here on Sept. 25, and six following 
days? besides this, there are fairs on every alter- 
nate, Tuesday for horses and catile. Howden is 
. 
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market-place is spacious, and surrounded by hand- 
Lsome buildings. The town is well supplied with 
| Water from reservoirs about 4m, W,, in the town- 
iship of Golear, The chief edifiees of Hudders- 
fielt are its churches, cloth-hall, and other public 
buildings. The par. church, built in the reign of 
Heory VUE, was taken down in 1834, and rebuilt 
by public subscription, at the cost of 8,952 Tri- , 
nity Church, built and endowed at private expense, 
and opened in 1819, is in the pointed Gothic style, 
and has an embattled tower at the W. end; it 
holds conveniently 1,500, Its situation, on an 
eminence, NW, of the town, renders it a striking 
ohject from_any point overlooking Huddersfield, 
St. Paul’s Chureh, erected in 1831, and fitted to 
accommodate 1,250 persons, is a good modern imi- 
tation of the early English style: it may be dis- 
tinguished by its tower surmounted by a light 
spire. This, and another church at the Paddock, 
have been built by funds provided by the parl. 
commissioners, There are 10 places of worship for 
dissenters; the most capacious is one belonging 
to the Wesleyan Methodists: it will hold 2,400 
persons, Sunday-schools are attached to all the 
churehes and chapels, Among the secular build- 
ings the chief is the cloth-hall, erected in 1765 by 
Sic John Ramsden, and enlarged by his sen in 
1780, Itisa circular edifice 2 stories high, bisected, 
as respects its lower story, by an arcade, on one 
side of which are separate compartments or ware- 
houses, let out to the larger manufacturers; on 
the other, an open space taken up by stalls held 
by the country weavers, and subdivided by pas- 
sages between the rows of stalls, The attendance 
on a market-day (Tuesday) averages 600 traders, 
and the rules of the market make all the business 
be completed half an hour after noon. ‘the re- 
moval of goods is allowed after 3 pat. ‘The light 
of the building is wholly admitted from within, a 
contrivance intended to secure it the better both 
from fire and depredation. Among the other public 
buildings may be mentioned the ’bilosoplical 
Hall, a, Grecian structure, erected in 1837 by a 
thriving mechanics’ institute founded in 1825, ‘T 
Muddersfield and Agbrigg fnfirmary is an elegaut 
stone edifice with wings, having a portico sup- 
ported by 4 fluted Doric columns, A dispensary 
assists the infirmary in giving medical relief to the 
poor of thr town, About 4 m, from the town, on 
the Sheffield road, is a sulphureous spa, over which 
haye been built spacious and beautiful rooms fitted 
up with every convenience for bathers. Among 
the educational and religious institutions of Hud- 
dersfield are a church-collegiate school, intended 
to supply the want of a regular grammar-schoo}; 
a proprietary college furnishing a good general 
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HUDDERSFIELD 


education, open to all sects; with national aud 
other schools, furnishing instruction for a great 
many children, 

Hudderstield is one of the principal seats of the 
woollen manufacture, 1t owes its importance in 
this respect partly to nature and partly to art. It 
stauus in the midst of a rich cval-field, and there 
is an ample supply of water for mills from the 
neighbouring rivers, The means of cheap and 
vonvenient transit fur its products, and the raw 
materials of its industry, have also been provided. 

Sir J. Ramsden, on whose estate the town is 
built, obtained, in 1774, an act for making a canal: 
to connect this town with the Calder, It con-| 
tmences at King’s Mill, close to Hudderstield, anc ; 
running NE, for 33 m., joins the Calder navigation 
at Cooper's bridge, frem which point there is a 
communication with the [fmber tary. The} 
counection with the towns wid ports of Lancashire | 
is effected by means of the Huddersfield canal, 
completed in 1806: it takes a SW, direction past 
Slaithwaite to Marsden, where, at a summit level ; 
of 646 ft. above the sea (the highest canal level in| 
England), it enters a tunnel 5,150 yards long, cut | 
throngh Standedge Hill, and thence runs down the i 
yale of Diggle, in Saddleworth, and past Staley 
bridge to ifs junetion with the Ashton and Oldham 
canal, Its ‘entire length is (9$ m., and it cost! 
300,000, t 

‘This facility of intercourse has since been vastly | 
ineveased by the completion of railways between } 
the town, Manchester,tand Leeds, and which, con- 
sequently, connect it with all parts of the kingdor. | 
‘The goods manufactured in the par. are narrow, and 
browl cloths of supertine and inferior qualities, 
sey meres, flushings, and corded cloths of all de-; 
scriptions, Cloths of wool and cotton mixed, espe- | 
clally fancy articles, are an increasing ubject of 
industry, and large quantities are nuw sent to the | 
foreign markets, Valencias and twills for waist- 
cuats, of stuff and silk, are also much made, and 
highly prized for superior texture and elegance 
of pattern, In recent years shawl-making and 
anerino-weaving from British woul have been in- 
troduced with advantage, 

‘The Reform Act conferred on LLuddersfield, for i 
the first time, the privilege of sending L mem. to | 
the Hof Co Registered voters, L001 in 1865.1 
Petty sessions are held here every we and there j 
are two courts, for the recovery bts under 152, 
«ne for the honour of Pontefract, and the other by 
a recent local act for the parish, along with certain’ 
ndjoining parishes, Gross annual vale 
[-roperty assessed to income tax, } 20. 
and 149,7142 in 1862. ‘The cloth-market is held 
on Tuesday, which is always a day of great busile, 
Vairs for eatule, March $1, May 4, Oci. 1. 

Hudderstield is said by Dr. Whitaker (Hist. of: 
Leeds, p. 847), to be identical with the Oderfelt of | 
Domesday Book, and to have been at that time ‘a 
mere waste.’ ‘The parish, according to the same 


































































HUDSON RIVER 567 
have greatly contributed to raise it to its present 
importance. 

HUDSON, a town and port of entry of the 
i. States, New York, co. Columbia, of which it is 
the eap,, built chiefly on a rocky promontory on 
the Hudson river, 99 m. N. by E. New York. 
Pop. 7,860 in 1860. The town is regularly laid 
out; the streets are spacious, and cross each other 





jat right angles: Warrén Street, the principal, is 


upwards of a mile in length, Opposite the river 
is a handsome promenade. and on either side the 
promontory forming the site of the town is a spa- 
cious bay, with depth enongh for vessels of any 
burden, ‘and on which some quays and dog 

have been constructed, Flere is a new and hard- 
some court-house, comprising also a gaol and 
other offices. Hudson has several places for pub- 
lie worship, Lancastrian and other schouls, a pri- 
vate lunatic asvylim, mauy geod hotels, several. 














| printing establishments, and stores of various 





hinds. It is a pl erable trade, but is - 
a port of deli t upon the port 
ot New York. 1S is belonging to 
the port are cugaged in the whale fishery. There 
are manuwhtetures of cotton dnd woollen fabrics, 
with esta ents for calico printing and bleach- 
ing. ‘The town was founded in 1784. and ineor- 
porated under . recorder, and aldermen. in 
the succeeding: ¥ 

HUDSON'S ‘BAY, a large bay or inland sea of 
N. America, extending between 51° and 649 N, 
Jat., and 78° and 95° W, and surrounded 
on all sides by the partially ti 
ritories N. of Canada, tts length. 
about 800 m.; greatest brealth, est 
at; area, probably near 300,000 sq.m. [ts 
tremity is called James's Bay. It communicates 
with the Atlantic by Hudson's Straits, a sea about 
500m, in length, and generally upwards of 10U 
m. in breadth, Hudson's Bay is uavigable for 
only a few months in the year, being at other 
times frozen over or obstructed by drift ice, It is 
full of sand-banks, reefs, and islands, and iu- 
habited by few fish. Its shores are rocky and 
barren, On its W. coast are several settlements 
of the Hudsou’s Bay Company, which monopolises 
nearly all the fur trade of British N. America. 
‘This company was incorporated by a charter from 
Charles IL, in 1669, 

HUDSON RIVER, the principal river of the 
state of New York, U. States, through the EF, 
part of which it flows, generally in a 5. direetjou, 
from near lat. 44° N, to its mouth in the At- 
funtic, below New York city, about lat, 49° 40’ 
N. Throughout the greater part of its course 
{that is, from where it passes over a ledge of pri- 
mitive rock, and forms what are called Glenn's 
Falls, in Jat. about 43° it ruus through a very 
remarkable depression or valley. This valley ex- 
tends from the Atlantic to the St. Lawrence, 
having in its N. part the Lake Champlain with 


of consi 






















































authority, wax, like Habifux, ‘separated trom Dews- | its outlet the Richelieu river, aud, though en- 
bury, and erected into an independent parish, hy | closed by lofty mountain ranges on either side, 
the influence of one of the earlier Lacys, to whose ! the highest level of its surface is only 147 ft. 
piety and muniticence this neighbourhood has been « above the level of the tides in the Hudson. The 
greatly indebted, as the founders of its parish ; total length of Hudson River is about 280 m., 
churelies.. ‘The manor of 1fuddensfield, which ori- i 120 of which, or up to 5 m1. beyond the town of 
sinally belonged ta the earls of Halifax, came into | Hudson, are navigable for the largest: ships. 
the possession af the Buctou family, who sold it in| Sloops pass as far up as Troy, {50 m, from the 
the L6th of liz. to Sir Gilbert Gerard. How svon : sea, to which distance the influence of the tide is 
the Ramsden family, its preseut possessors, acquired | felt, and thence through a lock to Waterford, a 
it, is uncertain; bit one of them applied, as lord ; few miles further. Near the head of the tide the 
of the manor, during the n of Charles IL., for, mean breadth of the {udson does not reach a 
the privilge uf hokling a market in the smail- mile: but in the lower part of its courge it is 
town of Hudderstield: from this time forward it; much wider, and below New York it expands 
has been a market town, — [t is indeed indebted : inte a spacious basin 4 m, broad, which forms the 
to the Ramsden family for many privileges, which | harbour of that city. Its only tributary worthy 
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of notice is the Mohawk, which joins it from the 
W. Owing to its small rate of descent, the eur- 
rent of the Hudson below tide is slow; and, ex- 
cept in the season of foods, it appears rather like 
an inland bay. At Albany, about the middle of 
its course, its navigation is at an average closed 
by frost for about 90 days annually. 

‘The banks of this river are almost everywhere 
abrupt and lofty. The chief towns on it are New 
York, Albany, Newbury, Hudson, and Catskill. 
It is connected with the basin of the St. Lawrence 
by the Champlain and the Erie canals. 

HUE’, or HUE-FO, the cap. city of the empire 
of Anam, on the river of same name, about 10 m. 
from_the Chinese Sea; lat. 16° 19’ N., long. 107° 
12’ E, Pop. estimated at from 80,000 to 100,000. 
This remarkable city, which has probably no 
parallel in the East. was fortified carly in. the 
present century, in the European style, and, it is} 
said, upon the model of Strasbourg. “Lhe work 
was undertaken by the king of Cochin China, and 
was carried on under the instructions of some 
French officers previously in his service, ‘The 

ity is completely insulated, having the river 
on two sides of it, and a spacious canal of from 

39 tu 40 yarils broad on the other two. The cir- 

eumference of the walls is upwards of 5m. The 

form of the fortification is nearly an equilateral 
uadrangle, cach face measuring 1,180 to’ 
he fortress has a regular and beautiful glacis, 

extending from the river or canal to the ditch, a 

covert way all round, and a ditch which is 30 

yards broad, with from 4 to 5 fect water in it all 

through, The rampart is built of hard carth 
eased on the outside with  bric! Each angle is 
flanked hy 4 bastions, intended to mount. 36 guns 
aviece. To each face there are also 4 arched gate- 
ways of solid masonry, to which the approach 
across the ditch is by handsome arched stone 

Dridges. The area inside is laid out. into regular 

and spacious streets, at right angles to each other, 

A handsome and broad canal forms a communi- 

cation between the river and the fortress, and 

within is distributed by various branches, so as to 

communicate with the palace, arsenal, granaries, i 

and other public edificcs, By this chanuel the | 

taxes and tributes are brought from the provinces, | 
and conducted at once to the very doors of the 
palace or magazines, In the whole of this exten- 
sive fortification there is scarcely anything slo- 
yenly, barbarous, or incomplete in design. The 
banks of the river and canal, forming the base of 
the glacis, are not only regularly sloped down ! 
everywhere, but wherever the work is completed, | 
they are cased from the foundation with a face of | 
solid masonry, The canal within the walls is 
executed in the same perfect manner; and the 
bridges which are thrown over it have not only 
neat stone balustrades, but are paved all over with 
marble brought from Tonquin,’ (Crawfurd’s Em- | 
baasy to Siam, i, 884-886.) The palace is situ- 
ated within a strong inner citadel, consisting of | 
two distinct walls or ramparts. The barracks | 
surround the whole of the outer part of the cita- 
del, ‘The arsenal contains a yast number of can- 
non, shot and shells, &., all manufactured in the 
country, The public granaries are also of enor- 
mous extent, and kept full of corn. ‘The fortress 
of Hue, from its immense size, which is its great- 
est fant, would require at least 50,000 troops to 
garrison it, in case of an attack from Europeans: 
against Asiatic enemics it is impregnable. ‘There 
are some building-docks on the river, and a large 
ficet of galleys is usually stationed at Hué, ‘The 
river is notabove 400 yards wide at its entrance, 
but within is little inferior in breadth ta the rivers 
“of Sargon or Bankok: owing to a bar at its 
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mouth, however, it is fitted o ly for ships of small 
draught, Its entrance is completely commanded 
by a stone quadrangular fort, built in the Euro- 
pean style. Its banks are well raised, and in some 
places extremely picturesque. The neighbour- 
hood of the cap. is everywhere in a high state of 
cultivation, with rice, mulberry trees, and cotton, 
and thickly interspersed with vill Hueé is 
the only city in India, in the vicinity of which 
there are numerous good roads, bridges, and 
canals, About 10 leagues N. is the royal mauso- 
leum, surrounded by magnificent grounds, laid 
out by a late king of Cochin China, (Craw- 
furd’s Embassy, i. 368-400; White's Voyage ; 
Finlayson ; Ritter, Asien Erdkunde, iti. 1006- 
1012.) 

HUESCA (an, Osea), a town of Spain, prov. 
Aragon, cap. partido same name, and a bishop's 
see, 35m, NE, Saragossa, and 135 m, W. by N. 
Barcelona, on a branch line of the railway from 
Saragossa to the Pyrenees. Pop. 10,069 in 1857, 
The town stands on a slope close to the Isuela, a 
tributary of the Cincas, is surrounded by walls 
now failing into decay, and contains many re- 
spectable houses,- The chief public buildings are 
a cathedral, 4 par. churches, 15 convents, a fonnd- 
ling hospital, cavalry barracks, 2 schools, and a 
university, The latter, entitled Sertoriana, com- 
prising 4 colleges, was founded, in 1354, by Peter 
IV. of Aragon, and further endowed by subse- 
quent monarchs; but the endowment, as in most 
Spanish univ ies, is small, and the education 
is of a very inferior description. The industry of 
the town is confined to tanning and the weaving 
of coarse linens; but the neighbourhood abounds 
in grain, wine, and other fruits, and lange flocks 
of sheep graze on the surrounding hills, An 
annual fair is held there, and much frequented. 
‘The town was originally founded by Quintus 
Sertorius. anno 77 B.c., and was known in the 
time of Augustus as urbs victrir Osca, It subse- 
quently fell into the hands of the Moors, from 
whom it was taken by Peter L. of Aragon, after 
the battle of Alcoraz, in 1096, 

HULL (KINGSTON ON), a large and im- 
portant commercial town, river-port, mun. and 
parl, bor, of England, and co, of itself, locally 
situated in co. York, E. riding, Harthill wap., on 
the N. bank of the Humber estuary, 22 m. from 
the Spurn-head, 84 m, SE. York, 155 m. N. 
London Oy road, and 173} by Great Northern 
railway. Pop. of parl. bor. 97,661 in 1861, The 
parl. bor. includes, besides the town pars., those of 
Sculcoates and Drypool, and a portion of the par. 
of Sutton. The town, which stands close to the 
contluence of the navigable river Hult with the 
Humber, has been greatly enlarged and improved 
during the last half century. It is well paved and 
lighted with gas; the principal streets extend 
more than 2m, along the Humber, and about the 
same distance aloug the W. bank of the Hull; 
and from these others branch off, crossing each 
other in different directions, and covering an ex- 
tensive area, Almost the whele town is built 
with brick: the older streets are inconveniently 
narrow ; but many recently laid out are wide and 
regular, containing handsome residences, The 
public buildings are numerous, but, generally 
speaking, not remarkable for beauty: the princi- 
pal, besides ghe churches, are the Mansion-house 
{in which is Ene court-house and court of requests), 
the guildhall, exchange, corn-exchange, custom 
and excise offices, the Trinity-house, the gaol, 
the theatre, and the citadel, a regularly-gartisoned 
fort on the E, side of the river Hull, which is 
here crossed by a stone drawbridge of 3 arches. 








! There is a good market-house, and in the market- 
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place stands an equestrian statue of William IIT. 
The town has also a handsome Doric column, 
, Surmounted by a colossal statue of Wilberforce, 
the great advocate for the abolition of slavery. 
Within the parl. bor. are 12 churches, among 
which that of the Holy Trinity, in the market- 
place, begun in the |4th century, is remarkable 
as one of the best specimens in England of the 
Gothic style, at different periods, It is a cruciform 
cathedral-like building, from the centre of which 
rises a highly ornamented embattled tower with 
pinnacles, 140 ft. in height. The interior is 280 ft. 
long, and 72 ft, broad, St. Mary’s, in Lowgate, was 
originally built at nearly the same time as that 
last mentioned ; but having been partly destroyed 
by Henry VIIL, it was afterwards restored at dif- 
ferent periods, and with little taste in the archi- 
tecture. There are also 20 places of worship for 
dissenters, a Jews’ synagogue, and a floating 
chapel for the use of dissenters; to all of these 
large Sunday schools are attached, which furnish 
instruction to upwards of 7,000 children, The 
principal schools are, the Grammar School, founded 
by Bishop Alcock, in 1486, and chartered by 
Queen Elizabeth, in which the instruction is 
general as well as classical, the Vicar's School, 
established in 1734 for 60 boys;.Cogan’s charity 
_ school, endowed with 4002, a year for the main- 
tenance and instruction of 40 girls; the nautical 
school fur 36 boys, attached to the Trinity House ; 
with National, Laneastrian, and other schools, 
attended by a great many children. The means 
of procuring a sound education have been greatly 
incrensed of late years, by the establishment of 
several proprietary colleges, which furnish in- 
struction in classics, history, and natural science, 
on a plan similar to that pursued at the University 
and King’s Colleges, London, Amon the nume- 
rous endowed charities of the town, the oldest is 
the Trinity House, founded in 1369, for the sup- 
port of decayed seamen and their widows, and 
chartered by Henry VIIL. The building, erected 
in 1753, consists of 4 sides enclosing a square; 
the ¥. front is an elevation of the Tuscan order, 
and the interior comprises 2 large and well-pro- 
portioned council-chambers, besides offices and 
apartments for 32 pensioners, A school within 
the building gives a useful nautical education to 
the sons of seamen intended for the merchant 
service, The Charterhouse hospital (originally 
endowed in 1380 for poor monks) was re-esta- 
blished in 1640, and devoted to the maintenance 
of poor pensioners. Six other endowed hospitals 
or almshouses give relief to about 70 persons. 
The charity-hall is a kind of poor-house, esta- 
blished by an act obtained in 9 and 10 Wiliam 
IIL: it was built by subscription, and is now 
maintained by the poor-rates raised within the 
bor, The infirmary, a brick building ornamented 
with stone, was erected in 1782; it accommodates 
70 in-patients, and furnishes advice and medicine 
to an unlimited number of out-patients: the ex- 
penses are defrayed by voluntary subscription, 
The port of Hull, which ranks fourth amongst 
those of the British empire as regards tonnage, and 
third as regards value of exports—the order being, 
in 1863, as regards tonnage, 1, London, 2, Liverpool, 
3, Newcastle, and 4, Hull; and, as regards value of 
exports of British produce, 1. Liverpvol, 2, London, 
and 8. Hull—has extensive accorgmodations for 
shipping, which have been greatly evlarged during 
the present century. The old dock formed in 
1775 occupies .the place of the old wali and ram- 
parts: it is 1,700 ft. long, 260 ft. broad, and 24 ft. 
deep. Its wharfs and quays occupy an area of 
13 acres, and the entrance ts on the E, side from 
the Hull, about 300 yards above its mouth, In 
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1807, the accommodation was further increased by 
the construction of a dock opening directly into 
the Humber: its dimensions are 920 ft. in length, 
350 in breadth, and 30 ft. in depth, the wharfe, 
&c., covering an area of 9 acres. A third dock, 
connecting those above mentioned, was completeda 
in 1829, at an expense of 180,000/.: its water- 
surface exceeds 6 acres, and affords accommo- 
dation for about 70 square-ri vessels. Besides 
these there are the Humber Dock, 915 ft. long; 
the Junction Doek, 645 ft. long, and 2 basins, and 
the Victoria Dock, All these, however, are found 
tobe insufficient to accommodate the ever-growing 
commerce of the town, and new docks and basins 
are projected. There is anchorage in the Humber 
in 4 to’8 fathoms, 

The commerce of Hull, which is very large, 
depends principally on her advantageous sitna- 
tion, The town is the chief emporium of the ex- 
tensive and fertile countries situated on the 
Humber estuary, and those traversed by the nu- 
merous and important rivers that have their em- 
bouchure in it, including the Trent, Don, and 
Ouse. The natural facilities for internal com- 
munication thus enjoyed by Hull, have been 
greatly extended by artificial means. Hull is 
now united by rivers, canals, and railways, with 
Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester, and Liverpool; so 
that it has become not merely the principal 
port for the W. Riding of Yorkshire, but also for 
a considerable portion of the trade carried on 
between Lancashire and the N. parts of the Con- 
tinent. The great articles of export are cotton 
stuffs and twist, woollen gooids, hardware, and 
earthenware. Of imports, the leading articles are 
wool, bones, timber, hemp and flax, corn and 
seeds, madder, bark, turpentine and skins, The 
value of the exports of Hull amounted to 
12,980,5871, in 1859; to 13,989,2232 in 1861; and 
to 13,565,2542,, in 1863. The gross amount of 
custom duties received was 297,3972 in 1859; 
239,3087, in 1861; and 240,1342. in 1863. In the 
year 1863, there cleared at the port 287 British 
sailing vessels, of 60,947 tons, and 798 foreign 
sailing vessels, of 141,076 tons. Of steamers, 
there cleared, in the same year, 894 British ves- 
sels, of 314,839 tons, and 259 foreign vessels, of 
84,439 tons. On the Ist of January, 1864, there 
belonged to Hull 372 sailing vessels under 50, and 
133 sailing vessels above 50, tons; there were, 
besides, 15 steamers under 50, and 64 steamers 
above 50 tons, the latter of a total burthen of 
25,866 tons, 

‘The mun, bor,, which received its first charter 
in the 27th of Edward I, was enlarged by the 
Mun, Reform Act, so as to be co-extensive with 
the parl. bor., and was divided ito seven wards, 
the government being vested in 14.aldermen (one 
of whom is mayor) and 42 councillors. Corp. 
revenue, 29,8701 in 1861. Quarter and petty 
sessions are held under a recorder. Hull has sent 
7 mems, to the H. of C. since the 33rd of Edward 
4, and the franchise, previously to the passing of 
the Reform Act, was vested ia freemen, by bath, 
servitude, purchase, or gift. The limits of the 
present pari. bor. include (besides the old bor.) 
the entire pars, of Sculcoates and Drypool, a 
small] portion of the par, of Sutton, and the extra 
parochial district called Garrisonside. Reg. elec- 
tors, 5,610 in 1865, including 1,589 freemen. The 

annual yalue of real property assessed to 
Income tax was 343,153/, in 1857, and 322,9227, 
in 1862, The name of Kingston-on-Hull was 
was given to the town by Edward I, who, seeing 
its eligibility for becoming an important station, 
erected a fortress, and constituted it a chartered 
town and port. When Edward IIJ. invaded 
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France, in 1859, Hull contributed 16 ships and 
470 mariners. The fortifications, commenced 
early in the 14th century, were completed by 
Sir Michael de la Pole, a gtcat benefactor to this 
town during the reign of Richard II, ‘The plague 
enade great ravages here during the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries. 

In the reign of Charles L, Tull was the first to 
close its gates against the king, who shortly after 
besieged it, and would have taken it by stratagem, 
if the treachery of Sir John Hotham, its gover- 
not, had not been discovered in time to prevent 
its surrender to the royalists. The town was 
afterwards besieged by the Marquis of Newcastle, 
and successfully defended by Lord Fairfax, The 
fortifications were greatly improved by Charles 
IL, and the citadel was occupied by a large body 
of troops in order to keep in awe the inhabs., who 
were considered to be disaffected to the Stuart 
dynasty. At the close of the reign of James EL, 
the town. fort, and garrison being in the hands of 
the Jacobite party, the place was surprised, and 
the Prince of Orange proclaimed king ; the anni- 
versary of which event is still kept asa holiday. 

HULME, a chapelry and township of England, 
co. Lancaster, par, and 14 m. SW. Manchester, 
at the termination of the Duke of Bridyewater's 
canal, Pop, of township 68,433 in 1861, ‘The 
increase of pop. has been extraordinary: the 
vensus of 1803, showed but 1,677, and that of 
1831, but 9,624 inhabitants, [ulme is within 
the boundaries of the parl. bor. of Manchester, 
with the exception of a small piece of tand near 
the village of Cornbrook, where the Corubrook 
after passing the Bridgewater canal, runs on to 
the river Irwell. The Manchester Botanic Gar- 
den, opened in June, 1831, is here, and occupies 
17 acres, beautifully laid out, There are also 
cavalry barracks, ‘The township is divided into 
seven ecclesiastical districts, the largest, St. 
George, with a pop. of 27,795 in 1861, (For 
public buildings, manufactures, and other par- 
ticulars, see MANCHESTER.) j 

‘Hulme Hall, on a bank above the Irwell, is an | 
ancient half-timbered how ith an inner court, 
It was the seat of the Prestwiches, baronets, and 
of the ancient family of Prestwich, in the time of 
the Conqueror, This family, by embarking in the 
royai cause, during the civil wars of Charles L, 
lost most of theit property ; aud the last baronet, 
Sir John Prestwich, a profound antiquary, died in 
absolute poverty about the year 1430. Hulme 
Hall, after passing from the original proprictors, 
came into the hands of the Duke of Bridgewater, 
whose heirs still possess the estate. 

HUMBER, a great river, or rather astaary, on 
the E, side of Englaud, between Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire, It extends from Goole E, to Hull: 
and thence SK, to its embouchure between the 
Spurn Point on the N, and the opposite coast of | 
Lincoln on the S$, This mstuary receives the | 
waters of some of the most important of the Eng- i 
lish tivers, At its W. extremity it is joined by | 
the Ouse (after the latter has been augmented by 
the Derwent, the Aire, &v,), and by the Don 
and a little lower down it is joined by the ‘Trent, | 
and stil] lower down by the Hull ri Hull isi 
the principal port of the Humber, and next to it 
are Goole and Great Grimsby, At Hall spring | 

about 22, and neaps about 13 {1.5 and a 

at all times a considerable depth of water | 
in the fair-way of the channel, lull is aceessibl 
by very large vessels, Goole, which is about 22 { 

m. nite inland, may be reached by vessels draw- 

ing 15 and 17 ft, water, provided they take ad- 
vantage of the tide, The basin of the Humber, | 

or the country drained by the Ouse, Trent an j 
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other rivers falling into this great estuary, em- 
braces an extent of about 10,000 sq. m., compris- 
ing some of the most populous and fertile districts 
in the kingdom, 7 

HUNGARY (Hung. Magyar Orszag, Germ. 
Tangara), a kingdom of Central or SE. Europe, 
whieh, taken in its widest acceptation, includes. 
lesigles Hungary Proper, Croatia, Slavonia. the 
military froutier provinces, and Transylvania. {n 
a more limited sense, it denotes Hungary Proper. 
with Croatia and Slavonia, to the exclusion of thv 
other provs, Uungary, thus considered. is situ 
ated between 44° 5° 8” and 49° 39° N. lat, and! 
between 14° 29’ and 26° 30° E.long. The chair: 
of the Carpathians forms the boundary of Hun- 
gary on the NW. N, and NE. They. streteb 
from the Danube, near Presburg, in the form of 2 
circle, towards Moravia, Galicia, and Transylvania, 
until they meet the Danube a second time at the 
ravine called the Irou Gates, On the S,, the Da- 
nube and the Save separate the kingdom from the 
"Purkish provs, of ia and Bosnia, to the june- 
tion of the latter river with the Unna: whieh 
thence continues to mark the boundary, Hun- 
gary may be considered generally as a large plain 
sloping to the S., and surrounded on every side by 
heights of different elevation, but most consider 
able in the N, sections of the kingdom, 

Mountains.—The first group of bills which runs 
N, from the Danube, near Presburg, is named the 
Little Carpathians, and is of small extent and 
inconsiderable elevation. Granite and gueiss, 
overlaid by franwracke form a large portion of 
this group, The adjoining group, named the Sa- 
vorina, is also composed of grauwael A third 
gevup called the Jablunka range, terminates with 
the Pass of Jablunka, through which the high 
road from the valley of the Waag pa: into 
Silesia, ‘Che formations iu the last-umed group 
are grauwacké on primitive Hmestove, whiel. 
reaches a height of 1,500 to 2,000 ft. On the E 
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side of the Jablnka Pass.a chain of mountains 
commences, which stretches E. to the banks af the 





Dunajee, ‘The formations of this chain are, as far 
as Neumarkt, the same with the Jablunka; the 
summit being all of limestone. with grauwacké 
superimposed, At Neumurkt the great sandstone 
formation conimences, and, for an extent of more 
than 400 m., constitutes the leading feature of the 
1K, Carpathians, Between the Dunajec and the 
Poprad, a branch of the Magura chain, 
altogether in Galicia, stretches to the SV 
conuects with the chain now described 
group of lofty mountai 
which tise, like so m 


























«l the plain © 
is the Tatra group, in whieh some ¢ 
highest stunmits of the Carpath 
The summits of the Tatra are of 









granite 





gneiss, bare of vegetation, and varying annually 
in elevation, from the effects.of thunderstorms and 





the melting of the snow which covers them for a 
great portion of the year. ‘the large mountain 
group, of which the Kralowa Hora furms the 
highest summit, eovers a large portion of NW. 
Hungary, In some parts, the hills sik low upon 
the plain, allowing easy passage to the railroad 
from the capital of Hungary to Debreezin and the 
frontier of Russia, On the E., the Tatra chain is 
bounded by tig valley of the Gran, on the W. br 
the Waag. ‘The principal portion of the Matra 
roup is likewise formed of trachyte, mingled 
occasionally with granite. 

Branching from the N. Carpathians, in the be- 
ginning only as a succession of heights, traversings 
the Jevel country of Zips, another trachyte moun- 
tain chain of considerable elevation cans S. be- 
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tween the rivers Hernad and Bodrog, and joins 
the Theisa near Tokay. This mountain chain, 
named the Hegyalla, is famous for the opals found 
within it, as well as for the wine grown upon its 
S. slope. On the E. bank of the Poprad, a long 
unbroéken chain of the Carpathians stretches E. as 
far as the sources of she Save, and thence SE. to 
the sources of the Theiss, 

On the W., Transylvania is divided from Hun- 
gary by a chain of low mountains, lying between 
the Szamos and the Maros, two rivers which flow 
W, to join the Theiss. Though the summits of 
this chain nowhere exceed 3,600 ft, it is yet ex- 
tremely rugged and precipitous. In the N, part, 
limestone rises above the sandstone; and in the 
$. summits, gneiss and granite break through the 
upper strata, 

These mountains are composed of Jura lime- 
stone, resting on transition limestone and mica 
slate, with occasiona} interruption of syenite, por- 
phyry, and other voleanic matters, rich in veins 
of metal of various kinds, They stretch between 
the Maros, Czerna, and Danube. ‘The frontier of 
the Banat towards Wallachia and Transylvania, 
is formed by the last offsets of the Carpathi 
towards the Danube, in the valley of which river 
the mica slate of the Banat gives place to Jime- 
stone, The rocks that close in the river as it 
leaves Hungary, and which are named the Clis- 
sura, are composed of limestone, traversed by 
broad veins of quartz, This passage, between the 
E, Carpathians and the N, offsets of the Balkan, 
which mect them on the Servian side, is more than 
70 m, in length, and ends with the dangerous rapid 
named the Iron Gate. (See Danus 

On the 8. side of the Danube, near Presburg, 
are the Leitha mountains, which form the boun- 
dary towards Austria, and are offsets from the 
Alps, as they subside from Styria towards the Da- 
nube. Granite and gneiss appear in the highest 
summits, on which sandstone and limestone for- 
mations lie superimposed, The Bakony Forest 
hills stretch from the Danube towards the $ 
dividing the lesser from the great plain of Lower 
Hungary, Near the mouth of the Drave, this 
chain dividing that river from the Save, subsides 
to the plain, but rises soon after on the right bank 
of the Danube, which turns E. as soon as it 
reaches these heights. ‘Che summits of the greater 
part of these offsets from the Alps are limestone, 
overlaid by tertiary formations, except on the 
banks of the Danube, where serpentine and schist 
rise in bold masses above the secondary rocks. 
This chain of heights, called the Fraska Gora, 
terminates at Szankamien, opposite the mouth of 
the Theiss, 

The Julian Alps and their offsets cover Croatia 
and the Hungarian coast districts, the Capella 
and ‘Villebich being the last branches of this range 
towards the S, 

Vales.—In the N, of Hungary, the valleys are 
yery numerous, and highly picturesque. ‘The glens 
in the Tatra mountains are wildly romantic, offer- 
ing every variety of rocky scenery, and being in- 
terspersed with numerous lakes and waterfalls. 

“The valley of the Waag is most extensive, being 
more than 200 m, long. ‘The rocks of Sulyo, 
where the Waag crosses the ridge of the Tatra, 
are amongst the most picturesque in Europe. 
‘The valley of Koblbach, that of the Jablunka 
Pass, and of the five lakes in the high Carpathian 
groups, the vale of the Czerna, in the hills of the 
Banat, near the baths of Mehadia, are all highly 
beautiful, and, in mountain chains of less extent, 
would be deemed grand, The valleys of the Save 
(the Syrmia) and the Drave contain some of the 
finest land and scenery of Hurope. The climate 
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is likesthat of the N, of Italy, and the fertility of 
the soil is unparalleled, 

Plains.—The plains,of Hungary are very re- 
markable, the greater part of the kingdom con- 
sisting of two extensive levels. The plain of 
Upper Hungary, by far the smaller of the two, isa 
bounded N.’ by the Lesser Carpathians and the 
mountainous districts of the NW. counties; W. 
by the Leitha mountains, and the offsets of the 
Styrian Alps, which, as well as the Croatian Hills, 
confine it also on the S.; the Bakony Forest 
forming its E. boundary on the E, as far as the 
‘Danube. ‘This plain is traversed by the Danube 
jfrom W. to E., and is watered besides by the 

Raab, Waag, and Neitre, The Lake of Neu- 
sivdler-See, at the foot of the Leitha hills, issues 
from great marshes }ying hetween it and the 
Danube. The soil of this plain is more fertile on 
the N. than on the S, side of the Danube, but it 
everywhere produces good and abundant crops of 
corn, 

Near Buda, the Danube, breaking through the 
mountains of the Bakony Forests and the Matra 
chain, enters the large plain of Hungary, which it 
traverses N, to S., from Waitzen to Dalya, whence 
its course is E. The great plain is bounded W. by 
the Bakony Forest hills; N. by the Hegyalla, and 
offsets of the Carpathians; the frontier hills of 
Transylvania bound it E,; and the high lands of 
Servia and Slavonia on the S, The extent of this 
plain is estimated at 1,700 sq, German miles, or 
36,000 sq. English miles, and is consequently about 
4,000 sq. m, larger than Ireland. In the whole 
plain scarcely a single point is more than 100 ft. 
above the level of the Danube. which, in this part 
of its course, is 300 ft. above the Black Sea. This 
plain is watered by the Danube anid its tributaries, 
the Drave and Save, the Theiss, with its affluent 
the Szamos, Maros, Kords, &c. ‘The fall is every- 
where very trifling, and the greater part of these 
streams have a winding course, through a country 
| flooded by the slightest increase of their waters, 
Many, such as the Kérés and Theiss, form a suc- 
cession of swamps, and the whole marshy land of 
the plain is estimated to cover a surface of 2,425 
sq. m., which is wholly reclaimable. The Balaton 
| Lake lies at the SW. extremity, at the fall of the 
Bakony Forest hills, With the exception of some 
extensive sandy tracts near Debreczin, and in the 
co, of Pest, the whole of this plain contains some 
of the richest soil of Europe, 

Rivers.—The numerous rivers which water 
Hungary fall, with one sole exception, into the 
Danube, which traverses the kingdom in a general 
SE. direction, The distance along the stream, 
from Presburg, where it enters, to Orsova, where 
it leaves, Hungary, is 580 m. Its direction from 
Presburg to Waitzen is E,; but here it makes a 
sudden turn S., and runs $. to the juncture of the 
Drave, from which point its general course to Or— 
sova is E. by S. Of the 30 navigable rivers which 
are its tributaries, several of the largest belong to 
this country. The largest and most important is 
the Theiss, 420 m, long, rising in ‘Transylvania, 
and flowing NW. to lat. 48° 30” N,, and long, 229 
10’ E., whenee it rans S. by W.. in avery irregular 
channel, which, for about 180 m., is parallel tu 
that of the Danube. Its chief tributary is the 
Maros. (See Tueiss.) The other afiluents on 
the N, side are the Waag and Neutra, the Gran 
and the Eapel, Of the S. affluents, the most im- 
portant is the Drave, which rises in the Puszther- 
thal of the Tyrol, and has an L. course of 380 m. 
through a plain country; it is navigable from 
Yillach, in Carinthia. (See Drave,} ‘The second 
in size is the Save, which rises in the Julian Alps, 
and runs E, by S., joining the main stream near 
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Belgrade. Length about 840m. The Raab is of 
considerable size; but the rest are unimportant, 
Since 1851, regular lines of steamers are running 
on all the navigable rivers which fall into the 
Danube. (For further particulars, see DANUBE.) 

@ The only river which rises in Hungary and does 
not belong to thé region of the Danube, is the 
Poprad, the source of- which is in the Krivan, very 
near that of the White Waag. The Poprad 
traverses the level country of Zips, passes through 
the mountains near Muszyna, into Galicia, and 
unites with the Dunajec, which falls into the 
Vistula, At Lublo, in Zips, the Poprad is navi- 
gable for rafts. 

Canals.-No country is better adapted for, or 
more needs, canals than Hungary, The greater 
number of those hitherto made have been cut to 
regulate the courses of winding rivers. Such are 
the Leitha canal, in the co. of Wieselburg; the 
Albert-Karasicza canal, in the co, of Barany, and 
the cuts for the regulation of the Kérés, in Heves 
co,, and of the Bersava, in the Banat. Other cuts, 
ona large scale, regulate the course of the La- 
toreza in the co, of Berezh, and of the Surviz, in 
the cor, of Wesprim, Sthulweissenburg, ‘Tolna, and 
Sziimegh, The most remarkable canal in Hun- 
gary, however, is the Francis or Bacs canal, be- 
tween the Theiss and the Danube. It is nearly 
70 m. long, and at the level of the water is 8 ft, 
deep and 60 ft. broad. The difference’ between 
the levels of the Danube and the ‘Theiss is 27 ft.. 
which is carried off by locks, The entire cost of 
this undertaking was "300,000. A similar canal 
between the Theiss, near Szegedin, and the 
Danube, near Pest, is projected, 

The Bega canal, between the Temes, near Te- 
meswar, and the Theiss, near ‘Titel, is on a smaller 
scale, but a most useful undertaking, and a source 
of great prosperity to the Banat. 

hes.—Hungary possesses two of the largest 
Jakes of Europe; the Neusiedler-See (Hung. 
Ferti-Tava), in Upper Hungary, lying S, of the 
Danube, in the cos. of Oedenburg and Kisenbure, 
is 25 m, long, 12 m. broad, and from 9 to 13 ft, 
deep. Its waters rise and fall without apparent 
cause, often receding from the banks, and then 
again filling and overflowing them. Luke Ba- 
Jaton, situated in the great plain, at no great dis- 
tance from the Neusielder-See, is nearly 50 m. long 
by 10 m, broad, and receives the river Syala on 
the W. side. ‘The water is very slightly tainted 
with salt, Besides large lakes, Hungary pos- 
sesses an almost inconceivable number of stagnant { 
sheets of water. Some in the Carpathian moun- 
tains, though small, are especially worthy of 
notice; these are the White, the Green, and the 
Red lakes, The Green Lake is 4,764, the White 
Lake 5,224 ft. above the sea, and both are enclosed 
by high and precipitous granite rocks. ‘There are | 
many mineral springs in Hungary, the principal | 
of which are at Mehadia, in the Banat, at ‘Trent- 
chin on the Waag, and at Bartfeld, in the N. 
chain of the Carpathians. 

Clinate.—The climate of Hungary may be di- 
vided into three kinds, or degrees, vatying accord-| 
ing to the surface of the country, The climate of ' 
the Carpathians, including the high lands of NW. | 
Hungary, is coldest, and that of the great plain is 
the warmest; the climate of the high lands 5, of | 
the Danube being a mean between both. The ! 
mean temperature of Buda, which represents the | 
mean climate of Hungary, is stated to be 10°; 
Reauinur, of 54° 30’ Fahr., corresponding nearly 
with the mean temp. of Nantes, At Nantes, how- 
ever, the difference between the winter and sum- 
mer averages 15° Reaum., and the range is 17°; 
whereas, at, Buda, the average difference is 21°, 
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and the range 23°, In the great plain the mean 
temp. is 12° 48’ Reaum., or the same as at Milan. 
(Berghaus.) The mean fall of rain at Buda is 16 
inches, the number of rainy days being about 112; 
the average of all Germany being 150 days. In 
the high Carpathians, the yearly average is doubt- 
Jess very much greater; whereas the summer and 
autumn, in the low lands, are usually seasons of 
drought, unfavourable alike to agriculture and 
river navigation, 

Vegetuble Productions.—The products of Hun- 
gary embrace all the plants indigenous to Europe, 
from the Iceland moss, gathered on the 
thians, to the rice and cotton plant, so successfully 
cultivated in the Banat, and the olive, which 
thrives in the coast district. In the hills, especially 
in the Carpathian district, fir forests abound: but 
along the plains and valleys of the Save and the 
Drave, extensive oak and beech forests are found. 
‘The oak forests yield large quantities of gall 
apples, and large herds of swine are fattened on 
the acorus and beech mast. The increase of pop. 
everywhere introduces improved fruit plantations, 
and the S. slope of every elevation is found covered 
with vines and orchards. The well-known liqueur 
Shivowitza (Shiva plum) is made from the plums 
grown in the S, parts, The grapes are of various 
Kinds, and one species, the furmint grape, of which 
the Tvukay wine is made, is peculiar to Hungary. 
The extent of the wine country, including the fall 
of the hills, to the two plains and the valleys of 
the Save and Drave, is more than 2,000 English 
miles long, measured in a straight line. Many 
districts, such as the Fraska Gora hills in Slavonia, 
and the hills near Buda, yield a heavy red wine, 
which, with care, might easily be fitted for ey 
portation. The water melon ‘in the great plain 
has obtained a kind of national celebrity ; it often 
attains a weight of 30 lbs. and upwards, Tobacco 
is particularly fine, Dye-plants of all kinds, 
madder, woad, and safflower, succeed wherever 
they are cultivated ; but what is of far more con- 
sequence, the soil is particularly adapted to the 
cultivation of wheat, which is largely exported. 
Of other cereal plants, little more is grown than is 
required for local consumption, excepting maize, 
mach of which is sent to Italy, Rapeseed and 
hemp, also the produce of the marshes, are objects 
of trade; and Poppies, for oil, are much cultivated. 
‘The laurel, the laurus linus, arbutus, cedar, and 
other evergreens, are too tender to bear the winter 
cold, 

Animals.—Among the animals. the bear of the 
Carpathians is the most remarkable; and in au- 
tumn he often visits the oak and beech forests of 
the low countries: wolves are more numerous, 
‘The small lynx, wild cat, and wild boars are found 
in all parts, ‘There are many varieties of the dog; 
one of the finest is the wolf-dog, found in every 
shepherd's cottage. The chamois and marmot are 
inhab, of the Carpathians; and stags, roebucks, 
foxes, and hares are common, though seldom pre- 
served for game. Among birds, the golden eagie, 
as a stray visitor, and the stone eagle, more fre- 
quently, various kinds of kites, hawks, bustards, 
and woodcocks, partridges, and black game; and 
all kinds of domestic fowls thrive remarkably in 
the S, parts, and bave beautiful plumage. Herons’ 
plumes are taken as rent in some parts of Tran- 
sylvania. Fish abound in the rivers of Hungary, 
especially ir thé Theiss, which is said to be the 
richest fish-river in Europe; amongst these, the 
sturgeon and the fegasch of Lake Balaton (Perca 
lucioperca) are much esteemed, The entomology of 
Hungary is richer than in any other part of Eu- 
rope, owing to the extensive forests and large 
swampy tracts of the warmer districts. In the 
r 
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forests along the Save, cantharides are gathered. 
Wasps and hornets build enormous nests in the 
sandy plains, which are not exterminated without 
difficulty and danger. Swarms of gnats of peculiar 
kinds occur in the Banat. One kind, which is 
harmless, is peculiar to the river Theiss, and in- 
creases so rapidly at the breeding time, as to cover 
the stream like a thick coat of moss, and even to 
impede the navigation. In this state, the masses 
of insects are collected by the peasantry, and 
given as food to the cattle. Another more for- 
midable insect, the Columbacz gnat, issues from 
the caverns of limestone rocks on the banks of 
the Danube, and spreads in swarms over the ad- 
jacent plains, to the great annoyance of the cattle. 
Locusts are often met with; and the destruction of 
their eggs, which they lay deep in the earth, is a 
work of great labour, The leeches of S. Hungary, 
especially those from the Neusiedler-See, form a 
considerable article of trade, (Paget's Hung., i. 
39.) 
Minerals,The minerala are very important, 
Nearly all the metals are met with in the king- 
dom, They are mostly found in the central tra- 
chyte groups of NW. Hungary. Gold is found at 
Schemnity, in a whitish compact limestone, alter- 
nating with syenite and porphyry. At Konigs- 
berg, Telke Banya, and in the still richer mines of 
Nagy Banya, on the frontier of Transylvania, the 
ore-is found in small conglomerations, or thin 
veins, in soft sandlike masses of decayed pumice- 
stone, lying on and in excavationsof the trachyte, 
or on the porphyry, exactly under the same ‘cir- 
cumstances as the ores described by Humboldt, in 
the Mexican mines of Villalpando, Silver, cop- 
per, and lead are found mingled with gold at Kum- 
nitz, Schemnitz, Nagy Banya, Telke Banya, in 
. the trachite group of the Hegyalla, near ‘Tokay, 
and in the Banat. A solution of copper, locally 
known as cement-water, is found in many parts; 
and from this copper is easily obtained. Sulphur 
and arsenic are found at all the above-named 
places; the former in masses at Radobii, in Croa- 
tia, Another mineral peculiar to the trachyte and 
porphyry rocks is the aluni-stone, found in the 
lreecias of Beregh, near Tokay, and Parad, in the 
X, part of the Matra mountains, under simnilar cir- 
cumstances of position and quality with the alum- 
stone of the Apennines, Cobalt is a valuable 
mineral, which occurs in many parts, but espe- 
cially at Dobschau, in the Nv of €lungary, In 
the extensive sandstone hill stretching from the 
Danajee to the Transylvanian frontier, coal-beds 
occur, containing large quantities of the carbonate 
of irou, some of which yield 31 per cent, of metal. 
Mineral salt is found’ extensively in the same 








sandstone in the N. of Hungary and Croatia, ‘The | 


richest mines are those of the county of Marmaros, 
Indeed, the remarkable fertility of the great plain 
oF Hungary is by some attributed to the abun- 
dance of the various salts, muriates, and others, 
that mingle with the soil, and which serve to ex- 
plain the appearance of the numerous ponds which 
yield soda, and from their colour are termed white 
fakes. These soda-lakes are scattered over the 
great plain, from the county of Szathmar to that, 
of Bacs; and on the W. side of the Danube, in the 
counties of Stublweissenburg and Oedenberg. 
Nitre is found in these counties in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the whole empire. ‘The last mine- 
ral production to be mentioned ia opal, found in 
clumps of a siliceous stone, met with in pearl-stune 
rocks. (Beudant.) The pearl stone presents it- 
self in connection with trachyte and porphyry, in 
several parts of Hungary, over a range of 600 sq. 
m.; and rising 900, and even 1,200 ft. above the 
adjacent plains, The clumps above mentioned 
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i are hollow, the inside surface coloured, and consist~ 
ing of delicate siliceous substances—sometimes 
chalcedony, sometimes the stone called half-opal. 
‘The opal is found within it, lying in the hollows, 
like a kernel in a nutshell, exactly as Humboldt, 
in similar geological strata, found ‘the jire opal, at 
Zimapan, in Mexico, The hyalite partakes both 
of the nature of the opal and of the chalcedony ; 
and, as well as the garnet, is found in the clefts of 
the pearl-stone rocks. The greatest extent of 
pearl-stone rocks occurs in the Hegyalla, or Tokay 
group, where the celebrated opal mines of Czerne- 
witza are situated, not far from Eperies, which an- 
nually yield a considerable quantity; but, being 
farmed by a private speculatur, nothing is suffered. 
to transpire respecting their product. The most. 
beautiful are the Iris opals, which are seldom found 
larger than a franc piece, and whose beauty seems 
to depend on the water with which they are satu- 
rated, as they lose their brilliancy on being heated, 
but regain it when laid in water. The largest opal 
of which we have any account (weight 17 oz.) is 
preserved in the mineralogical cabinet of Vienna. 
‘The fire opal is next in price; then come the half- 
opals, the jasper opal, and wood opals, which are 
very abundant, and which, as was before observed, 
are found in many other spots; not being, like the 
Iris opal, confined to the hills of Czernewitza. 

Area and Population—The official population 
returns of Hungary, as given by the Austrian go- 
vernment, are founded on a survey of the country 
made in the reign of Joseph IL,, to which additions 
have been annually made, The arca of Hungary 
is estimated to comprise 78,822 Eng. sq.m. Ac- 
cording to the first enumeration, made in 1787, 
the country had a population of 7,120,394, which 
was found to have increased in 1805, to 7,961,414, 
or 12 per cent.in 18 years. A rough enumeration 
or rather estimate of the year 1820, gave a pop. of 
8,904,717, which was stated to have increased, in 
5837, to 10,275,830, But the census of the Aus- 
trian empire, of Oct. 81, 1857, only found a popt- 
lation, exclusive of military, of 9,900,785, showing 
that either the number of inhabitants had de- 
creased, or, what seems more probable, that the 
previous estimates had been too high, Hungary 
contains several large cities, Pest, at the census 
of 1857, had a pop., excl. military, of 136,566 ; 
Buda, on the bank of the Danube, immediately 
opposite, 55,240; and Debreezin, 37,480. Several 
towns count between 20,00 and 80,000 inhabs.; 
and even many villages are equally pypulous, la 
winter, the rural pop. is usually collected in the 
villages ; but in summer they are scattéred aceord- 
ing to their occupations and possessions, living 
either in small houses on the Pusztas, where the 

attle graze, or in detached farming establish- 
s, Which are often at a considerable distance 
from the villages. Daring the grazing season, the 
peasants, in large numbers, spend their time with 
the flocks and herds intrusted to them, in the ex- 
| tensive pastures, The increasing subdivision of 
| property has a tendency to diminish this nomadic 

system, ‘The herdsmen are distinguished by dif- 
ferent names, such as the horse-herd, the cow-herd, 
j and the swine-herd, 

‘Lhe people of Hungary consist of six distinct 
tuces, namely, the Magyars, the Germans, the 
Slowacks, or Slavonians, the Croats, the Walla- 
chians, and the Rusniaks. tis impossible to give 
the exact numbers of each, as there is a great 
blending of races through all parts of the country, 

ticularly in the west, where the German aiid 

lazyar elements fuse into each other, - It is com- 
monly asserted that one-half the inhabitants are 
true Magyars, 

Condition of the People—In the proys, on this 
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side the Theiss, the Magyars come into contact 
with the Rusniaks; in the prov. beyond the 
‘Theiss, with thé Wallachians and Hlyrian or Ser- 
vian Slavonians; in the prov. on this side the 
Danube, with the Croatians, and in that beyond | 
the Danube with the Slowacks, or Slavonians. 
The Magyars this occupy the heart of a country 
bounded ‘on every side by other nations, which, 
separately taken, are inferior to them in point of 
numbers, and are, besides, disunited by religious 
differences, Of the 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of Ma- 


gyars, more than one-half are Protestants, the Cal- 
Vinistic confession being that most spread amongst 
e, 


They are a manly and active , posse: 
ing frankness of character, and many other 
muble qualities. Their general manner is serious; 
but in the hours of gaiety and feasting they in- 
dulge in tumultuous joy, ‘The advantage pos- 
sessed by the Magyar over his neighbours of other 
races is altogether one of character, for, in learn~ 
iy, the peasantry. as well as the middle classes, | 
are behind the Germans, ‘The hussar jacket, with | 
light pantaloons, and the eziesmen, or ‘light boots, 
and a buge brimmed hat, form the costume of the 
lower orders, .’The Hangarian costume, as worn in | 
full dress by the higher classes is well known, and 
las been adopted in part for the uniform of hussar 
regiments in almost. every country, ‘The attile, or 
frock, and the mente, or Yong surcuat, trimmed with 
fur, are often substituted for the del/man, or short 
hussar jacket, ‘The Aalput, or fur cap, with the | 
costly heron’s feather, forms the naiional head- | 
gear; and, on official occasions, the sabre is an in- | 
dispensable addition tea gentleman's attire, 

The Slowack, or Slavonian inhabitant of the 
NW. parts of Hungary, belongs to the same family 
th the Moravians, whom he resembles in ap- 
pearance, and whose customs and language he 
preserves. The Croatian peasant is not. so for- 
tunate in the tenure of his Jand as the Slowack, 
and feels more acutely the pressure both of his 
Verporal and spiritual lords, Stull the Wallachs 
in k. Hungary, and the Rusniak Slavonians of 
the N., are far behind both the Slowacks and 
Croatians in point of education, and haye a lan- 
guage thet has no literature, The Wallachians 
almost universally profess the Schismatic, and the 
Russniaks the United. Greek. contession, ‘Ibe 
Illyrians, or Servian emigrants of the Banat, use 
a Slavonian dialect, similiar to that of the Croa- 
fians, and the majority of the books printed in 
Servia are written in this province. In fact the 
written characters constitute the only difference, 
the Servis using the Russian, while the Croatians 
adhere to the Roman character. ‘The external 
appearance of the Wallachians at once declares 
them to be strangers amongst the Slavonian and 
Hungarian inhabitants. Their light active figures, 
dark complexion, aad the resemblance to Italian 
in their dialect, proclaims their Romanie descent, 
‘Lhey name themselves Homouni, are poor, light 
hearted, but mostly ignorant peasants, fond of 
Lrilliant colours in dicir dress, when their means 
allow of it, and submissive under oppression. | 

Phe nobles and landed proprietors, with the ! 
exception of the few foreigners who 
chased property in Hungary, are of Mayy 
iu the Hungarian provinces, and mostly Slavonians ! 
in Croatia and Slavonia, ‘Eheir privileges are i 
inure extensive than those enjoyed by the nobles | 
«f the coutinent generally, aud the rank is held 
hy great. numbers, whose property does net exceed 
that of a peasant. Their numbers can only be 
learned apmroximativels they refuse to submit 
ly any coutimed registration, Of late years, the 
Ligher classeS have been laudably active in endea- 
sewing to ameliorate the condition of the lower 
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orders by the foundation of schools and the dis- 
tribution of useful works, and their private bene- 
ficence has been effectually aided by the legisla- 
tive measure of 1836, which so much extended 
the civil rights of the peasants. By the act of the 
diet of that year, called the ‘Urbarium, the nobles 
gave up in principle two of the most obnoxious 
privileges of their order—freedom from taxation, 
and the right of being judges in their own canses 
in manorial courts; and agreed that dispates be- 
tween peasants and their lords should be referred 
to a eourt formed of indifferent proprietors of 
magisterial rank, headed by the Vice-shuhbrichter, 
or cleputy-lieutenant of the county. The former 
heavy penalties for slight offences were modified. 
and appeals were admitted from these to the 
higher courts of the kingdom.: The exemption 
from taxation was waived, not by a voluntary 
acceptance of burdens, which would have oc 
casioned a yast revolution in property, and endan- 
gered one of the most valuable advantages of the 
Hungarian constitution, but by the enactment, 
that if a noble purchased a peasant’s holding liable 
to taxation, the noble should continue to pay the 
impost. In some respects the lords were placet 
in a disadvantageous position by the new law, as 
the peasants may leave, sell, or transfer their 
holdings at will, whereas the lord has no power 
over them, except that of exceution for rent. Tho 
amount of rent payable for peasants’ holdings was 
then, also, d by the custom of each county. 
‘The extent of a session, or full peasant’s holding, 
| varies in different parts; 16 jochs of arable land, 
| with 6 jochs of pasture (together 30 acres), being 
the smallest, and the largest (in the county of 
Arya) being 40 jochs, The right of drawing wood 
from the seignorial forests, of fattening pigs on the 
acorns, and other privileges, still remain to attest 
ithe patrimonial tie which once existed between 
he lord aud bis dependents. ‘The peasant gives 
‘or bis hokling one day’s labour in the week, with 
a waggon and two horses, or two days’ band 
j labour in all counties excepting the Lanat and 
| Slavonia, These last-named districts have peculiar 
| custon specting tenures. A small sum of money 
jand apart (1-7th to J-9th) of the produce are 
likewise paid to the lerd, which may be redeemed, 
ior converted into a rent-ckarge. The small tithe 
‘and the tithe of reclaimed land were abandoned by 
| the landlords, ‘To this decree of the diet, which, 
as a voluntary act of self-renunciation by the 
nobles, has no parallel in the annals of any other 
nation, other measures have since been added of 
scarcely less importance. A deeree of the diet of 
1839 secures to the peasant the right of disposing 
i by will of all kinds of property, in 1840 the diet 
passed a bill, declaring Catholics and Protestants 
to stand upen an equal footing in contracts of 
marriage, neither confession being suffered to im- 
pose restraints upon the other, and admitting Jews 
| to equal rights with other commoners throughout 
[the kingdom, Jt cannot be matter of wonder, if 
ithe Hungarian nation set a high value upon a 
constitution which has procured them so many 
advantages, without exposing the country to the 
trials and disturbances to which states under a 
strictly monarchbial government are constantly 
subject. To the Magvars as a nation, rather than 
to the Slavonians, is the merit due of firmly up- 
huiiling their national institutions, 

‘The Germags, as settlers, are most numerous 
in the county ef Zips, in the Banat, and in the 
mining districts; they are chiefly found in the 
towns, where the greater part of the trading popu- 
Jation is German, In the country parts the inn- 
keepers are mostly Germa 

Mr, Paget, in his work, 
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vania,’ gives the following description of the 
various customs of the peasantry :—* The cottage 
of the Hungatian peasant (Magyar), for the most 
part a long one-storied building, presenting to the 
street only a gable end, which is generally pierced 
with two small windows,—or rather peep-holes, 
for they are very rarcly more than a foot square, 
—below which is a rustic seat, overshadowed by 
a tree. The yard is separated from the street, 
sometimes by’ a handsome double gateway and 
stately wall; sometimes by a neat fence formed 
of reeds, or of the straw of maize: and ‘sometimes 
hy a broken hedge, presenting that dilapidated 
slate of half freedom, half restraint, in which pigs 
and children.so much delight, where they can at 
ouce enjoy liberty and set at nought control. 
assing through the gateway of one of these cot- 
tages, we entered the first door which led into the 
kitchen, on either side of which was a good-sized 
dwelling-toom. The kitchen, whitewashed like 
the rest of the house, was itself small, and almost 
entirely occupied by a hearth 4 ft. high, on which 
was blazing a wood fire, with preparations for the 
evening meal The room to the left, with the two 
little peep-holes to the street, was evidently the 
host, for it was that into which they were most 
anxious toshow us, In one corner was a wooden 
seat, fixed to the wall, and before it an oaken 
table, so solid that it scemed fixed there too; on 
the opposite side stood the large earthenware 
stove: while a third corner was occupied by a 
eurinus phenomenon—a low bedstead, heaped up 
to the ceiling with feather-beds, ‘The use of this 
piece of furviture completely puzzled us—to sleep 
on it was impossible: and we were obliged to 
refer to the count for an explanation, who assured 
ny if was an article af luxury, on which the Hun- 
garian peasant prided himself highly, For sleep- 
ing he prefers to lay his hard mattrass on the 
wooden bench, or even on the floor, bat, like other 
people who think themselves wiser, an exhibition 
of profuse expenditure in articles of luxury— 
feather beds are lus fan flatters his vanity. 
These beds are generally a part of his wif 
dowry, In the favourite eorner we commonly 
observed—for the peasa of Zinkendorf are 
Catholics—a gilded eracil 
Mater dolorosa, the Penates of the family. while 
all ronud hing a goodly array of pots and pans. a 
modest mirror, perhaps even a painted set of coffee 
cups, and sometimes a drinking cup of no ordinary 
‘limensions. A Protestant peasant supplies the 
place of saints and virgms with heads of Kaiser 
Franzet and Prince Schwartzenberg, and not un- 
frequently Napoleon and Wellington look terrible 
things at each other across the room, 

‘The corresponding apartment on the other side 
of the kitchen was furnished with more ordinary 
benches and tables, and served for the common 
eating-and sleeping room of the family. 
this, bit still under the same roof, was a store- 
room and dairy, and below it a cellar, 
room well deserved its name ; for such quantities 
of toro (kind of cheese), lard, truits, dey herbs, and 
pickles laid up for winter use, 1 neversaw; andin 
same houses the ¢ellar was not less plentifully 
supplied, and that too with very tolerable wine. 
The cow-house was y without one or two 
tenants: the stable boasted a pair, or sometimes 
four horses; the pigsties, it is truc, were empty, 
but only because the pigs had not yet returned 
from the stubble-fields ; and to these most. of the 
houses added sheepfokis and poulery-pens—pre- 
senting altogether perhaps as good a picture of a 
rich and prosperous peasantry as one could find in 
any part of the world.” (i, 287.) 

Tt would be casy, adds the same writer. ‘to 
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find a contrast to this:—Take G——, a small 
village of the N. of Hungary, difficult of access 
from the bad roads in the neighbourhood, and not 
favoured by nature with the richest of soils, The 
peasants love the brandy-bottle and hate their 
landlord, The Baron B—— lives in Vienna, and 
lets his village to a greedy Jew, who grinds out o% 
the people every particle of possible profit, no 
matter how injuriaas ultimately such conduct 
may prove to them or to their master. The dingy 
cottages are built of unhewn firs, y put 
| together, and plastered with mud on the inside; 
they rarely consist of two, and generally only of 
one chamber, where the whole family must live. 
Attached to the house is a shed for the oxen and 
pigs; horses and sheep they havenone. I confess 
I cannot speak so minutely of the interior of the 
cottages here as at Z——; for in going towards 
them I stepped up to the knees in a mass of 
putrefying hemp; which, with the filthy appear- 
ance of the children crowding the threshold, 
effectually cooled my curiosity. Such are the 
yarieties to be found among the Hungarian pea- 
santry; nor have T in Z—— or G—— chosen 
exaggerated instances of either class,’ (j. 291.) 
Of the Slowack peasantry Mr, Paget does not 
give so favourable a picture. ‘The peasant’s 
house is almost always built of the unhewn stems 
of the pine, covered with straw thatch, carelessly 
and iJ] made ; its interior is not over clean, and 
the pig, oxen, and goats are on far too familiar 
terms with the rest of the family. It is rare 
amongst them to see those neatly fenced farm- 
yards, large barns and stables, and well-made 
corn stacks, which are so often met with among 
the Magyars, How fur this may depend on the 
poverty of the soil, it is difficult to say; that it 
docs not’ depend on any greater severity of the 
landlord in one case than in the other, as I have 
heard insinuated, my own observations convinced 
me, The men are in general about the middle 
size, strongly formed, of a light complexion, with 
broad and coarse features half-shaded by their 
Jong flaxen hair; in some particular districts, 
however, there are found among them singularly 
tine and handsome men—as a military friend of 
mine observed, ready-made grena(iers. The 
peasant women when young sometimes are 
pretty, but bard labour and exposure to the sun 
soon deprive them of all pretensions to comeliness,’ 


i. 80.) 

The Wallachians, according to the same autho- 
rity, stand still lower in the scale of civilisation, 
‘The Magvar peasant holds the Wallacks in the 
most sovereign contempt. He calls them a people 
who let their shirts hang out, from the manner in 
‘which they wear that article of clothing over the 
{lower part of their dress: and classes them with 
ithe Jew 1 Gipsies. Even when living in the 

same village, the Magyar never intermarries with 
the Wallack, 

*That the Wallac idle and drunken, it would 
be very difficult to deny, Even in the midst of 
j harvest, you will sce him lying in the sun, sleep- 
jing all the mure comfortably because he knows 
_ he ought to he working, His com is always the 
j last cut, and it is very often left to shell on the 

ground for want of timely gathering, yet scarcely 
a winter passes that he is not starving with hun- 

er. If lie have a waggon to drive, he is generally 
ound asleep at the bottom of it; if he have a 
Tnessage to carry, ten to one but he gets drunk on 
the way, and sleeps over the time in which it 
should be executed. But if it be difficult to deny 
these faulty, it is easy to find a palliation for them. 
‘The haif-forced labour with which the Hungarian 
peasants pay their rent, has a natural tendency to 
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produce, not only a disposition, but a determina- 
tion, to do as little as possible in any given time. 
Add to this, that at least a third part of the year 
is occupied by feasts and fasts, when, by their 
Teligion, labour is furbidden them; that the double 
tithes of the church and landlord check improve- 
© ment; that the,injustice with which they have 
been treated has destroyed all confidence in justice, 
and every sentiment of security; and it will not 
then be difficult to guess why they are idle. The 
weakness of body induced by bad nourishment, 
and still more by the fasts of the Greek Church, 
which are maintained with an austerity of which 
Catholicism has no idea, and which often reduces 
them to the last degree of debility, and sometimes 
even causes death, is anotaer very efficient cause. 
‘Like the Turks, the Wallacks ornament their 
burial-places by planting a tree at the head, and 
another at the foot of every grave ; but instead of 
the funeral cypress, they plant the Swetschen, or 
plum, from which they make their brandy,—a 
very literal illustration of seeking consolation from 
the tomb. For the death of near relations they 
mourn by going bareheaded for a certain time,— 
a severe test of sincerity in a country where the 
excesses of heat and cold are se great as here, (ii. 
215. 
Tl i dress of the Wallachian women consists of; 
a long white linen shirt, embroidered with red or 
blue woot at the collar and cuffs; two aprons, 
bound before and behind, serving in place of pet- 
tienat and gown; and these aprons are not unfre- ; 
quently formed of coloured laces, hanging down 
like a fringe to the ankles, The colours are some- 
times very brilliant, and the stripes run both hori- 
zontally and perpeucdiculariy, forming the pattern 
of a Scotch plaid. The Wallachians of Transyl- 
vania dress more showily than those of Hungary; | 
and their costume is often ornamental, and even | 
tich, A small sheep-skin jacket, trimmed and 
richly embroidered, at times, is occasionally worn | 
by the women,in both countries, | 
Of late years, the tions of writers in the | 
“Magyar language have furnished elementary works 
fitted for schools, as well as newspapers and other 
periodicals, ‘The foundation of the National Cas- 
stro at Pesth, which originated with Count Stephan 
Szechenyi, furnished the inhal, and visitors of the 











capital for the first. tine with a place of meeting; 
and the example lus been imitated hy nearly every 
town in the kingdom, The national prints, with 
German and French newspapers and reviews, are 
now to be found in these elubs, in remote corners 
of the country; and small provin 
perhaps, more numerous in Hangary than in any 
other country. Scientific societies have also sprung 
up of late years; that for the Magyar language 
and literature was endowed by Count Szechenyi 
with the sum of 60,000 f1.; and this noble example 
was followed, on a smailer scale, by other maymates. 

Agriculture-—Agriculture, owing to the richness 
of the soil, is the most impurtant branch of national 
industry; and there can be no doubt, that if a 
market could be found for the produce, the Tee; 
sources of the land would be fully developed, which | 
is not the case at present, one-fourth part of the | 
best land lying wholly uncultivated, 














‘The soil, | 
indeed, coustitates a source of wealth in Hungary, , 
which bad laws alone prevent from being ade- | 
quately.worked, In the NW. counties, among the 
hills, the Moravian systems of farming are met 
with,—a natural consequence of the Slowacks | 
general resemblance to the Moravian in customs | 
and language. This part of Hungary does not 
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Upper Hungary contains many fertile tracts, espe- 
cially N, of the Danube, as well as the islands 
* Gross and Kleine Schiitt.’ 

The following is an estimate of the distribution 
of the svil of Hungary 





ArableLand. . . . 4,897,220 jochs. 
Gardens, 6, | 639,000 * 
Vineyards.) fe. 811,200 
Meadows and Pasture 57,715,230 
Ponds eee 850,000 
Forests . + 4 + 8,943,000 


The rith soil of Lower Hungary is productive 
and generally well tilled. The black vegetable 
mould of the Banat, or the district between the 
Maros, Theiss, and the Danube, extending also 
over the counties of Bacs, Arad, Bekes, and Czon- 
grad, is peculiarly weil adapted to the growth of 
wheat, which cousequently is grown as often as 
possible, that is, according to the present system, 
once in three years; a crop of summer corn follows, 
after which the Iand either lies fallow or is sown. 
with maize, ‘The immense tracts sown with grain 
in the great plain present a singular spectacle at 
harvest, owing to the great number of hands re~ 
quisite to get in the crop, A square piece of 
ground is usually well beaten at one end of the 
field; and if horses and oxen can be got to tread 
out the corn immediately, it is carried thither at 
once, and trodden out by their unshod hoofs. This 
practice of treading out the grain is, however, most 
wasteful: not only is the work badly done, but, 
being performed in the open field, it exposes the 
etop to the chance of plunder, and to all the vicis- 
situdes of the weather. Sudden thunder-storms 
often destroy the greater part of a crop. ‘i 

Notwithstandiug the abundance of the crops in 
many parts of the plain, and the difficulty of find- 
ing a market for produce, but little money is in- 
vested in farm buildings to preserve the grain, 
Holes dug in the earth, and shaped something like 
a bottle, with a narrow entrance or neck, are dried 
by burning straw in them, and after bemg lined 
vith fresh straw, are filled up with wheat dried in 
the sun, ‘These rade granaries are common in the 
plain N. of the Theiss, but have given way in the 

Janat. to regular granaries, as the foreign trade in 
that fertile district has gradually become regular. 

The average of a number of years well asccr- 
tained gives a produce of 16 metzen perjoch, which, 
valued at 1 florin in silver (about 11s. 4d, per 
quarter) would leave 4 fl, per joch (or about 6s, 
per acre) profit to the landholder. Small tracts of 
Jand, let on short terms to peasants in the best- 
cultivated parts and in the neighbourhood of towns, 
are sometimes paid for at the rate of 4, and even 
6 or 7 fl. per joch; but large estates are farmed 
out by the government at 1 fl, per joch, or about 
ls, 6d. per acre, From the end of June the ground 
lies idle till the following April, sheep being turned 
iuto the stubble after the September raivs, The 
grazing of the second year 1s more Valuable, and 
may be let at about 2 fl. per acre. where woul- 
growing does not form a regular part of the farm- 
ing system, 

The great drawback on the landowner's profit, 
in these productive countries is the difficulty and 
expense of forwarding the produce to market. The 
soil of the great plain is so singularly free from 
stones, that road-making is extremely difficult, 
and demands a large outlay, ‘The navigable rivers 
and canals argby nu means in a state to allow of 
their being used at all seasons; and these diffi- 
culties, added to the wasteful manner of getting 
in the corn crops, make it wonderful that as much 




















produce corn enough, in ordinary years, to supply | as sixteen-fold can be returned from the ground, 
itown consumption, and imports corn, &c. from | Manure is in these parts scarcely used, as it makes 
the adjoining level districts, The lesser plain of | the plant too rank, and forces it up into straw. 
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In the greater part of the great plain cattle-dung 
is _cué into bricks like turf, and used for firing. 
Wheat-straw is likewise used for fuel, as wood is 
scarce, 

Tobacco is successfully cultivated, especially in 
the counties of Heves, Szegedin, and Czongrad, 
and i¢ has a high character in Germany, The an- 
anal produce is reckoned at 250,000 centners, of 
which only 60,000 are kept for home consumption. 
On being exported, it is subjected to heavy im- 
posts, levied by government, The annual pro- 
duce of the Hungarian vineyards is said* to be 
24,000,000 cimers, or 96,000,000 gallons, ‘These 
wines, which are atrong and fiery, requiring to be 
kept before they reach perfection, are of two sorts ; 
the sweet wines (Ausbruch), and the red and white 
table wines. Of the former, the Tokay (grown 
about Tokay, on the Theiss) is unequalled for deli- 
cacy and flavour, It is a sweet, rich, but not 
cloying wine, strong, full-bodied, but mild, bright, 
and clear, seldom to be procured of the finest qua- 
lity, and then only at the private tables of the no- 
bility, There are three distinct kinds of Tok 
The annual produce of the Tokay vineyards is 
266,000 eimers, of which only 1-5th part is of the 
best quality. Good old Tokay costs, even in Hun- 
gary, from_bs, to 8s, a bottle. Next to ‘Tokay 
comes the Ménes wine and the Ruszt, Carlowitz, 
and St. Georg, Of the red wines, that of Buda 
(Offuer-Wein) is considered equal to the best 
Hiargundy; and next to it are the Posing, Soxi, 
Mirkolez, Neustadt, and other wines. ‘The best 
white wines are those of Somlys and Nesmély, 
which, it is alleged, equal any of the white wines 
of France, except champagne, The cultivation of 
the malherry-tree for silkworms was introduced 
by the Empress Maria ‘Theresa; and in the mili- 
tary feonticr alarge quantity of silk is produced ; 
but neither this article, nor the cultivation of dye- 
plants, such as woad, madder, and saffron, is well 
attended to, The farmers, discouraged by the 
various difficulties in the way of a sale for their 
crops, have of late yours devoted themselves to 
sheep-grazing, and the breed has been greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of the Merinos, The 
inuber of sheep grazed in Nungary is said by 
Czaplovies to be 20,000,000; and the quantity of 
wool exported averages 200,600 centners of 123 tbs., 
which, at the ordinary medium price of 100 Horins 
the centner, would amount to 2,000,0002 The 
horned eattled bred on the Hungarian plains are 
among the largest and handsemest in Europe ; 
ihey are a race peculiar to the country, grey-white 
in colour, with wide-spreading horns. ‘The horses 
generally are small and weak, and of an inferior 
breed; but in some parts considerable attention is 
given to breeding, especially in the county of 
Czanad, where nearly 10,000 horses are kept. and ! 
stallions of all the best breeds in Europe. JIun- 
dreds of thousands of swine are bred in the forests, 
and on the great heath of Debreezin there are 
some millions of geese, Poultry and game of 
every kind abound throughout Hungary. 

Manufactures and Trades.—Wungary has, ex- 
cept mining industry, but few manufactures of any 
importauce, anu there is hut little prospect of her 
importance in this respect being speedily inerea. 
A small amount of linen manufacture is carried on 
in the N. and mountainous districts; but it little 
more than supplies the home consumption of the 
district. Wool is every where manufactured into 
coarse cloth, for country consumption.” Tobacco, 
leather, paper, soda, alum, and saltpetre manufac- 
tories, with numerous jronworks, are the principal 
other branches of manufacturing industry. 

Mines,~—Mining industry ranks next to agrieul- 
ture. ‘The greater number of the old mines are 
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worked by the government, but in recent years 
many new mines have come to be exploited by 
private owners, In 1862 there were 19,850 indi- 
viduals employed on government account in the 
mines of Hungary. The chief produce of the 
mines are coal and iron, the former averaging 
45,000 tons, and the latter 400,000 ewt. annually, 
Next to coal and iron in importance is copper, 
producing about 50,000 ewt. annually. Lead and 
alum are also produced to the amount of 16,000 
cwt. a year; besides which zine, antimony, cobalt, 
and various otler minerals are found. Auriferous 
and argentiferous ores are met with in consider- 
able quantities, and were formerly much worked, 
the yield of both amounting in’ value to about 
80,000 mares annually. But the vast influx of 
gold from Australia and California has led to a 
just neglect of the auriferous metals of Hungary, 
in favour of the infinitely more valuable subterra- 
nean stores of coal and iron, ‘The mines are di- 
vided, from their position, into four districts: the 
Schemnitzer, Schméllnitzer, Nagy-Ban-yaer, and 
Banater, of which the first is by far the most con- 
siderable ; and hence Schemnitz is considered as 
the mining capital of Hungary. This town pos- 
sesses an excellent school for miners, Each of 
the districts has its government and separate esta~ 
blishment of smelting-houses; but all send their 
produce to be assayed to Kremnitz, in the Schem- 
nit, district, 

River Communications—The trade by way of 
the Black Sea was not commenced till the esta~ 
blishment of the steam navigation of the Danube, 
‘The Ilungarian peasant, with corn, wool, and flax 
about him in abundance, livesin poverty, for want 
ofa market, ‘Uhe articles imported from Wallachia, 
and Moldavia are wax, honey, wool, bristles, and 
some metals, The agricultural produce of the 
great plain along the Save is conveyed to Szissek, 
in-Croatia, whence the more expensive articles are 
forwarded along the river to Agram, and thence, 
by land carriage, to Laibach and Trieste; those 
more bulky are sent up the Culpa to Carlstadt, 
and thence conveyed to Fiame by the Louisa 
Road, (See Frum.) 

‘The navigation on the rivers is as well managed 
at present as the peculiar circumstances of the 
country will allow. The barges are of great size, 
usually from 100 to 150 ft. long, by 17 to 24 ft, 
broad, and drawing 5 to 64 ft. They are built of 

Jroatian oak, cither at Szissek, on the Save, or at 
Szegin, on the Theiss, and cost between 6007. and 
7002. They have a high pointed, roof, like a 
house, and serve the purpose of granaries in the 
interior of the country. ‘The peasants bring their 
corn for sale to the river’s bank, and it ia at once 
laden in sacks into the barge, and sorted into va~ 
rious partitions, ‘These barges load from 1,500 to 
2,000 qrs, of wheat, ‘They are drawn up the 
Danube or the Save by 20 to 25 small horses, aud 


| are often months on their way from the mouth of 


the Theiss to Raab, or Wicselburg, or Szissek, 
when the water is low; but, under favourable cii 
cumstanecs, the trip from the Theiss to Szissek. 
may be inade in 14 or 14 days; and the freight 
is commonly 15 kreutzers, or Gd. per ewt, All 
navigation up the stream is, of course, int 
during floods or hard frosts, and thus 
many months in the ycar when no navigation is 
possible, ‘The improvement of the beds of the 
Save and the Culpa, the use of steam tow-boats 
instead of horses, and the adoption of smaller craft, 
has of late much increased the traffic along the 
rivers of Hungary ‘ 

Trade,—A considerable trade is carried on along 
the course of the Danube, the grand highway of 
Iiungary, Commerce received a considerable im- 
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petus from the employment of steamers on the 
Danube and tributaries, and a still greater from 
the establishment of railways in many parts of 
the country. The main line of railway, which 
crosses the whole of Hungary from north-west to 
south-east, following the course of the Danube, 
enters the cpuntry near Pressburg, and runs, by 
way of Pesth and Szegedin, into Servia, touching 
the lower Danube near, Belgrade. The chief 
Branch of this great Iungarian railway runs 
northward from Czegled, near Pesth, to Debrec- 
zim, Tokay, and the Russian frontier, while an- 
other branch goes southward, from Buda to Stubl- 
weissenburg and lake Balaton, falling into the 
yteat railway from Vienna to Trieste. ‘The con- 
struction of these important iron high roads has 
been of vast advantage to Hungary; still, how- 
ever, the central situation of the country, and its 
great distance from the ports accessible to foreign 
ships, lay its commerce under many disadvantages. 
‘The exports consist almost wholly of raw produce, 
inc. corn, woul, wine, tubacco, cattle and sheep. 
The imports comprise most species of manufac- 
tured goods, with colonial products, dye-stuff’s, 
apices, and hardware. The principal trade is ear- 
ried op with the Austrian dominions, ine, Galici 
Fiume, the nearest port on the Adriatic to Hun- 
gary, is an open roadstead, in which ships cannot 
lie when either the Bora or Scirocco winds are 
violent. 

Hungary has no commercial town to compare 
with Cracow or Vienna for bill and banking busi- 
ness; but the transmission of money, &c. is much 
facilitated by branches of the National Bank of 
Vienna established at Pesth and other places, 

Coins, Weights, and Measures—The Hunga- 
rians use the same standards as the Austrians, in 
most respects, The florin of 60 kreutzers is equal 
to 2s, English, The gold ducat of Kremnitz, 
consisting of 44 florins, is worth 6s. 6d. English, 
‘The ort contains 12 kreutzers, and the polturock 14 
kr The Hungarian yard, used in measuring 
cloth, is 4-5ths of the Austrian yard, or abort 34 
Engl. inches, The joch, or Austrian ac ontains 
1,600 sq. klaften, and is equal to 146 Engl. acre. 
The metz of Presburg, commonly used for me 
suring dry substances, is 1°75 imp. bushel, The 
cimer (for liquids) varies; for the wine cimer is 
equal to 19} Enigh gallons, while that used in 
Lower Hungary isequivalent, only to 15 gallons, 
The antal, used in the Tokay district, is equal to 
133 Engl. gallons, 

Constitution and Form of Government—Vhe an- 
cient constitution of Hungary, which, though ab- 
rogated by the decree of the ‘King-Emperor’ in 
1860 and 186J, is still held by the leading men of 
the Magyar race the valid fundamental charter 
of the kingdom, is strictly monarchical. ‘Nhe pre- 
rogatives of the monarch, however, are greatly 
limited by the power of the aristocracy, All that 
concerns the security of the country against 
foreign attacks, in other words, the delence of the | 
nation, is monarchical in principle. The armed | 
force is consequently altogether dependent upon 
the king. The internal government of the nation 
is a mixed monarehy and aristocracy. Laws can 
only be enacted by the joint consent of the king 
and the diet: and, although the exccutive power 
be said to He with the king, yet the sovereign 
has. only the nomination of lords lieutenant 
(Obergespanne) of counties, and administrators ; 
since every other public officer is either elected by 
the county itself, or named by its lord-lieutenant 
—a ugmination, however, which is often suecess— 
fully disputed, Justice is administered on the 
principle; rex est suns et origo jurisdictionis, in the 












































name of the king, who has, however, nv further 
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influence than the power of appointing the presi~ 
dent and councillors of the curia regia, that is, 
of the septemviral and ro: courts; but te these 
courts the crown dignitaries likewise depute their 
representatives, The king nominates the presi- 
dents and councillors of the district courts, 
watches over the course of justice in all courts, 
and enjoys in civil suits the exercise of certain 
prerogatives, and the power of issuing mandates 
founded upon them; such are the power of order- 
ing a suit to be recommenced (mandatum novi cum 
gratia), and of issuing moratoria: in criminal 
cases the king has the power of pardoning. 

The royal dignity is hereditary in the house of 
Austria since the year 1526, and confirmed in the 
female as well as the male line, Since 1723, the 
succession to the throne of Hun; is placed 
upon the same footing with that of the other he- 
reditary states of the empire. The chief preroga- 
tives of the crown are—Ist. The power of making 
laws, after consulting the estates asscmbled in 
the diet, and in common with them. The king 
assembles the diet, and dissolves it at pleasure, 
nd. The highest ‘executive authority in every 
thing which is in accordance with the laws, or 
which involves no violation of them. 3rd. The 
tight of patronage, or the nomination to all 
bishoprics and other clerical dignitaries, 4th, ‘The 
highest judiciary authority, which the crown, 
however, only mediately exercises through its 
officers, Sth, ‘The full power of declaring peace 
and war, 6th, ‘he right of levying troops, of 
erecting fortresses, and of demanding warlike sub- 
sidies. 7th. The right of calling out the gene- 
ral insurrection of the country for its defence, in 
the prescribed legal manner, 8th, The right of 
pardoning, 9th. The right of coining money, 
10th. The right of granting patents, 11th, ‘The 
right. of nominating te all offices, except those of 
puatine of Hungary, of the two guardians of 
the crown, aud of the county offices above men- 
tioned, 12th. Of legitimising bastards. 13th, 
The jus prafectionis, oc the power of transferring 
the right of succession to a daughter, on the ex- 
tinction of male heirs in a family, 14th, The jus 
successionis, or the inheritance of all noblemen’s 
estates when there are no male heirs. 15th. The 
right of abrogating decrees of infancy pronounced 
by the courts of justice. 16th. Of granting let- 
ters of prosecution, 17th. The supreme guardian- 
stip of orphans, 18th, The post. 19th. The 
tight of sending special commissions to inquire 
into the faulty administration of the counties. 

‘The prelates, magnates, nobles, and free cities 
are comprised under the name of estates, Tho 
free cities are regarded as nobles in their munici-* 
pal capacity. Under the kings of the reigning 
house of Hapsburg a great portion ef Hungary 

annexed districts was conquered from 
by great exertion on the part of the 











| other imperial states; and many important altera- 


tions, in the relations of the king and the estates, 
took place at different times. What are called 
the cardinal privileges of the nobles and of the 
clergy, who are looked upon as equal to the 
nobility, have been preserved to the present day 
to an extent unparaileled in any other country in 
Europe. 

By the decrees of the ki 


emperor Francis 
Joseph E, published the 20th 


t., 1860, and the 
26th Feb,,.i861, and which established one con- 
stitution tor the whole empire, the ancient consti- 
tution of Hungary was virtually overthrown. 
‘The people refused te acquiesce In this change, 
and the steadfast opposition which ensued had the 
consequence that by another decree, issued on the 
20th Sept., 1865, the constitution of the whole 
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* empire was suspended, for the express purpose of | All estimates of the state of crime in Hungary 
coming to an arrangement with Hungary. are extremely loose, owing to the want of proper . 
Rehgion—The pop., considered in relation to returns, ‘The poverty and ignorance of ihe lower 
its religious belief, ia divided into four grand | orders are great inducements to offences against 
classes, The religion of the state is Rom, Cath., | property. Cattle-stealing is a common offence, 
to which faith 6-10ths of the pop. are attached. | and the insecurity of gardens and field-cropa is 
‘The Pretestants, according to the census of 1857, | much complained of by the industrious peasant, 
number 2,916,822; the-adherents of the Greek Murder, however, is of rare occurrence except in 
Church about 2,000,000; and the Jews about | cases of popular tumults 
253,000. By the decree of Joseph IL, who dis-| The prisons, formerly wretched, have of late 
solved 600 monasteries, and endowed with their years attracted attention in Hungary, not less 
funds various universities and schools, religious | than in other countries, The landowners of the 
toleration, if not absolute equality, was granted } country raised the sum fF 30,000 florins by subserip- 
to the professors of all Christian erecds; and this | tion, for the ercetion of a penitentiary on the 
liberal poliey has been maintained by his suc-| American system. A society of ladies likewise 
cessors, The Rom, Catholics are spiritually go- | raised the sum of 16,000 f., to erect a workhouse 
verned by 8 archbishops and 14 bishops, who are | for mendicants. Ab Gyarmet, Arad, Szexard, 
all members of the diet: these ure well provided | Miskolex, and Jeszbeny, the ald system of im- 
for; but the inferior clergy are poor, and are said | prisonment has been clianged, at the expense of 
to be not. remarkable for their liberality of feeling, | the nobles, into the better one of prison labour, 
cr exemplary morals, (Paget i, 111.) The arch” | ‘This laudable spivit. is spreading rapidly in all 
bishop of Gran, who has a very large revenue, is | parts of the kingdom, 
primate of all Hungary, The United Greeks| The court of lowest jurisdiction for the peasant 
have 4 bishops, and the’ Orthodox-Greck chureh- is the manorial court of his lord; but in disputes 
mien, 1 archbishop (abp. of Carlowitz) and 6] between the peasant and the manor, 2- special 
bishops, all of whom have had seats in the diet } court is formed from members of neighbouring 
since 1792. The Protestants are not under cpis- | manorial courts, with the ‘ Vicestublrichter, or 
copal jurisdiction, but have 8 superintendents or | police magistrate of the district, and from their 
ents of synods, ‘They are divided into two | decision an appeal lies to the ‘Stuhlrichter's’ 
3 the Lutherans, who adhere to the con-| court, This court is the tribunal of first instence 
fession of Augsburg, and the Reformed, who fol-| for the nobles; but causes involving more than 
low the doctrines of Calvin, ‘The former are 3,000 fl. come before the court of the ‘ Vice-ges- 
principally found in the N., and among the | pann,’ or sheriff of the county, whence an apy 
Slowacks; the latter are almost entirely Ma-| lies, as well as from the “Stuhlrichter’ to the 
Syars, and chiefly inhabit the towns and villages | ‘sedes judiciaria,’ or ¢ sedria,’ the proper county 
of the Puszta. There are upwards of 200 Jewish | court of session, and thence to the royal table, or 
synagogues in Hungary. By the law of 1840, | court of king's bench, ‘The ‘Septemwiraltafel’ is 
they are admitted to ail civil rights and priyi- | so called from its having formerly consisted of 7 
leges, judges; it is now composed of 4 prelates, 10 mag- 
Education, Crime, and Courts of Law.—So | nates, and 4 nobles, or their representatives, of 
minute a survey eannat be given of the educational | whom UL must be present to form a court, This 
institutions of Hungary as of those in other pro- | 1s the highest tribunal of the kingdom, 
vinces of the empire, owing to the more.local| Local Government—The local taxation is very 
, charaetér of the Hungarian municipal and parish | slight in most of the towns of Hungary, Many 
jurisdictions, ‘The University of Pesth is one of | of them, such as Pesth, Debreezin, aud Szeyedin, 
the most richly endowed of Europe, but its ser- | have extensive town-lands; which, if properly 
vices are by no means in proportion to the magni- managed, ought to produce jange revenues, but 
tude of its revenues. The family of Maricbany which, under defective municipal systems, do not 
has the credit of founding 100 bursarships for | defray the charges of lighting and paving. The 
poor students, There are Rom, Catholic lyceums | town-lands of Szegedin exceed 10 German sq.m, 
or colleges at Agram, Kaschan, Grosswardein, | in extent, and yet 4 strong horses are searcely 
Presburg, Raab, and Elan; and Protestant | able to pull a carriage through the streets of the 
colleges at Presburg, Oedenburg, Kaesmark, | town, so much are they neglected, The excise 
Eperics, Raab, Debreezin, Saray Pa ik, and | and oetroi, or consumption dues, levied on the 
Papa; they have faculties of law and arts. ‘The Jarger Austrian towns, are either unknown in 
largest of these is at Debreczin, founded in 1 Tlungary, or are raised by the municipalities as 


‘The colleges of Szegedin and Stein am Au town-dues, for local pitposes, Salt and playing- 
have faculties of arts only. At Schemnitz 


cards are royal monopolies, ‘Tobacco is “free, 
mining college, similar to that at Presturg, sup-| Even the tithe of «ll minerals claimed by the 
ported by government, with 7 professors and 54 | erown in the other states of the empire is disputed 
scholarships, ‘Che Ludovici academy at Waitzen, | by the owners of iron and coal mines, A pecu- 
and 67 Catholic and 13 Protestant xymnasia or | liar feature of Ilungarian financial economy is 
wrammar-schools, complete the list of higher | the pride which the nobility feet in not being 
Schools, | ‘The academy at Carlowitz, intended to | compelled to pay oud and bridge tolls. The 
«lucate the priests of ‘the Greek Schismatic con-| principal of this absurd exemption has, however, 
fession, belongs strictly to the military frontier. | heen abandoned in the new chain-bridge between 
‘Phere are, moreover, 2 schools for sons'of nobles, | Pesth and Buda, where sll clasces are to pay toll 
i at Agram aud J at Kaschau; 24 Catholie and indiscriminately. 
Greek united clerical seminaries; 14 regimental | ‘The county meetings, which are the nursery of 
schools; anunnery for education at Pesth} and an | patriotism in Hungary, are of two kinds, restora- 
excellently conducted school fur tha, deaf and | tons and congregations, In the former, the 
dumb at Waitzen, Besides this, every villaye | county officers are elected; in thg latter, accounts 
has its elementary school, or Triviul-schule, and the | are passed, and the county business discussed, 
larger villages more than one, where instruction |The number of nobles or electurs is between. 
is given in the language of the inhabitants. In 200,000 and 300,000; and as their qualifications 
Pesth and other places subscription infant schouls | are limited neither to property nor instruction, 
have been established, the temultuous scenes which present themselves 
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at elections, and on other occasions, bear a good 
deal of resemblance to the occurrencesin England 
at such meetings which took place in a bygone 
age. ‘The magistrates have an ingenious way of 


manufacturing votes for their frends. On the 
candidate's demand to vote, the claim, if opposed 


on the ground-of non-qualification, is referred to 
the county court as a disputed point, where the 
magistrates generally have influence enough to 
settle the matter as they wish, In this way the 
number of the nobles is annually increased. Who- 
ever purchases land of the crown becomes, by so 
doing, a noble. At the county congregations a 
large amount of business consists in the making 
out of instractions for their representatives during 
the session of the diet : these are, in fact, delegates 
without any will of their own, being bound to 
adhere to that of their constituents, to whom they 
apply for directions on all doubtful and difficult 
questions, The county mecting may also recall 
a refractory member, and sent another in bis 
stead, The rights of the nobles ate based on the 

urea Bulla,” gvanted to the armed barons by 
King Andreas, in 1222, br a manner simikw to 
the Magna Charta of England, 

The internal management of the cities is wholly 
dependent on the government, which has power 
to appoint and remove their offi they are on 
this account a constant object of jealousy to the 
nobles, who consider this dependence as opposed 
to the principle of constitutional liberty, They 
reproach the citizens for their financial economy, 
and for allowing the majority of the inhab, to be 
excluded from a voice in ail public business, The 
distribution of Hungary into counties is attri- 
buted to King Stephen, about the year 1000, ‘The 
Fo Ispan, or lord-lieutenant, is the only ollicer 
named by tho crown, The Al Jspan, or deputy- 
lieutenant, of whom there are usually two, 1, 
however, the common president of the county 
meetings : he holds the supreme dircetion of the 
county police, and_ presides as chief judge in the 
county courts; being, in fact, a kind of sheriff, 
The small salary attached to all county offices 
seems rather intended to defray extra expenses, 
than as a remuncration, 

The most important national institution, next 
to the county meetings, is the diet, at which the 
prelates and magnates formerly assembled with 
the deputies from the counties aud towns, Since 
4562, the chambers have been divided. ‘Che cham- 
ber of magnates is composed of the prelates, with 
the archbishop of Gran, as primate, at their head ; 
the ‘barones et comites regni,’ or peers of the 
yealm, in two classes; the great oflicers of the 
crown, with the lords-lieutenant of the fifty-two 
counties; and the barons, sunmunoned by royal 
letéers, including every prime count and baron 
of twenty-five years of age. The palatine is the 
president of the chamber of magnates. Magnates 
who are absent depute representatives, as do also 
the widows of magnates ; but these deputies sit in 
the second chamber, where they can speak, but 
have no vote. The busin 
Tower chamber is prev’ 
of committe of the whole house, 
session,’ in which strict forms 
exch member speaks as often a 
ing, ‘The speeches in both ehambers are usually 
made in Hungarian, Among the magnates some 
few speak Latin; but this language has almost 
entirely fallen into disuse, ‘The * personal,’ or 
president of the lower chamber, who is at the 
sanie time chief judge of the ‘royal table, is ap- 
pointed hy the crown, When the diet assembles, 
the propositions af the crown are first presented to 
it for consideration, and these farm the great busi- 
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ness of each session; but proposals also originate’ 
in the lower chamber, which, when agreed to by 
the magnates, are also sent to the king, who, if 
he approve them, communicates his assent by a 
royal ‘resolution.’ Many propositions rejected by 
the crown are voted anew in every diet, under the 
title of Gravamina; and their number has accu- 
mulated to such an extent as to make it expedient 
to make a selection of the most pressing, which 
are denominated preferentialia. . 

The Hungarians attach great importance to 
their country’s being recognised an independent 
kingdom. The sovereign is styled ‘ king’ in all pub- 
lic acts, and the regalia of the crown are guarded 
by a special corps appointed for the purpose 
in the palace at Buda, whence they are only re- 
moved, and that with great ceremony, for the 
sovereign’s use on state occasions, The grand 
officers of the court and household are numerous, 
and are termed ‘aule ministeriales,’ These are 
the grand justiciary (index curia), the ban of 
Croatia, thé arch-treasurer (favernicorum regalia 
magister), the great cup-bearer (pincernarwm req. 
mag), the grand cavver (dapiferorum reg, mag.), 
the master of the household (agazonum reg. may.), 
the lord chamberlain (cubiculariorum reg. mug.), 
the grand porter (janitorum reg. mag.), the master 
of the ceremonies (curiae reg. mag.), and the eap- 
tain of the bo apitaneus nobilis turma 
pratoriane), The king is represented by his vice- 
yoy the palatine, who resides at Buda, but the 
grand chancery of the kingdom has its seat at 
Vienna, where the government business is traus- 
acted. ‘Lhe exchequer is managed by the ¢ Hof- 
kammer,’ which bas its seat at Buda, and under 
which are the collectors of taxes, the miming 
boards, and the directions of the crown domains. 

History—The oldest inhabitants of Hungary, 
mentioned in history, were known to the Greeks 
and Remans by the name of Pannonians. Of its 
history during the time of the Westen and Eastern 
enipires, and the various wars and invasions which 
are said to have taken place between the third and 
tenth centuries, there is no certain information, 
Hungary, however, had assumed the form of an 
independent kingdom in the eleventh century, the 
sovereign power being vested in the house of 
Arpad, a chief of the Magyar race, This family 
having become extinct in 1301, the Hungarians, 
through the influence af Pope Boniface VIIL, 
elected Charles of Anjpu, brother of Louis TX. of 
France, One of his sons became king of Poland 
in 1370, and thus his dominions extended from 
the Baltie to the Adriatic. A few reigus subse- 
quently, under Matthias IL, Hungary comprised 
about 256,000 sq. m., the extent of the present 
‘Austrian empire. 
establishment in Europe, began to a 

ey were, for a lengthened period, 

larly by the famous John 
TIininiades, 8, however, Lou 
Hungary, was totally defeated and slain by the 
‘Turks, in the battle of Mohacz, and a large part of, 































The Turks, soon after their 
il Hon- 






transacted in the ; his dominions fell into their hands, On his death, 
cussed in a kind | E 


erdinand I, of Austria, his brother-in-law, suc- 





ircular | eceded to the throne, and was crowned king of 
nut observed, and | Hungary in 1527, since which time the monarch 
he can get a hear-|has always been emperor of Austria: but the 


‘furks continued for many years to hold the 
greater part of the kingdom. "The despotic con- 
duct of tha Austrian princes was most distasieful 
to the IIuigarian nobiles; and so great was their 
antipathy to the Austrian yoke, that, in 1683, 
they rose, with Tekeli at their head, and called 
upop the ‘furks to relieve them from servitude, 
Austria, however, succecded, by the help of John 
ki and Prince me, in expelling the 
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Turks from these countries, and they were fnally 
sceured to it by the treaties of Carlowitz and Pas- 
sarowitz, in 1718 Hungary remained loyal to 
the house of Austria until the year 1848, when the 
long-standing effott of assimilating all the terri- 
tories of the empire into one homogeneous mass 
brought about a crisis. *An insurrection broke out 
at Pesth in July, 1848, and, on the 28th Sept. 
following, the Hungarian dict proclaimed a pro- 
visional government, under Batthyani and Kos- 
suth, Austrian troops thereupon marched into 
the country, and the Hungarians were defeated 
in several encounters, Dec, 28 and 29. ‘The tide 
of victory tured at the begiming of the following 
year, when the insurgents gained the battle of 
Gran, April 17, 1849. ‘This led the Austrian 
government to call in the aid of Russia, and 
the latter power having sent, a large army into 
the field, the Hungarian’ commander-in-chief was 
forced to surrender his forces on the 13th of Aug., 
1849, The last stronghold of the insurrection, 
the fortress of Komorn, opened its gates on the 
28th of August, and Kossuth having fled into 
Turkey, and Batthyani been led to the scaffold, 
October Gth, the Austrian government found itself 
absolute master of the kingdom, ‘The attempt to 
unite all the territories of the empire into a uni- 
form state was now again undertaken, and ended 
in the constitution of 1860-61, But’ once more 
the Hungarian nation protested—not. in arms, 
however, but by quiet steadfast opposition, and 
constant refusal to send deputies to the central 
parliament, or reichsrath, at Vienna. The result, 
as already mentioned, was that the king-emperor, 
on the 20th Sept., 1865, suspended the constitu 
tion of Austria, with the sole object of conciliating 
Afmgary, 

HUNGERFORD, a market town 
England, partly in co. Berks, bund, Wintbury 
Hayle, and partly in co, Wilts, hund, Kinward- 
sfone, on the Kennet, 86m, E. Bath, und 64 m. 
W, London by Great Western railway. Pop. of 
town 2,031, and of par, 3,001 in 1861. Area of | 
par, 6,94) acres, The town consists icfly of 
one long street, in the centre of which is the mar- 
ket honse, open below, and.having a room above 
for the transaction of the town business, The 
church, which stands at the end of a shady avenue 
on the W, side of the town, is a handsome struc 
ture, erected in 1816, and near it is the grammar 
school, There are also places of ionilip for Wes- 
leyan Methodists and Independents, J ungerford. 
las no manufactures; but there are some exten- 
sive breweries, and a considerable trailic arises 
from the Great Western railway and the Kennet 
and Avon canat which passes close to the town, 
It is a hor. by prescription, and is governed by a 
constable clected annually by the inhabitants, who 
are called! together by a brass horn, known as the} 
‘Hungerford Horn, ‘and given by John of Gaunt 
with the charter, Hungerford Park, at the Ii. end 
of the town, is a finely wooded domain, with a 
mansion jn the Italian ‘style, erected on the site 
of a house built by Queen Elizabeth or the Earl 
of Essex, Markets on Wednesd: 
Wednesday in April, Aug. 
Michaelmas, 

HUNTINGDON, an inland co, of England, 
partly ineluded within the great level of the Fens; | 
being surrounded by the cos. of Noxthampton, 
Cambridge, and Bedford; the latter bounding it 

only on the SW. Aen 229,554 acres, of which 

70,006 belong to the Bedfard Level fea Surface 

in the W, and 8, parts gently varied, but the N. 

und NE. portion, included in the fens, is quite flat. 

This Jatier portion of the co, is mostly in gra 

the other parts being about cqually divided be. 
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tween tillage and pasturage. Chief crops, wheat, 
oats, and beans. Agriculture, though much im- 
proved, is not very advanced, The land is 
ploughed in immense ridges, by which a great 
deal is lost ; and it is frequently also foal and out 
of order: turnips little cultivated? A good deal 
of fie cheese and butter is made. The sheep, the 
stock of which is estimated at about 200,000 head, 
produce long combing wool. Estates generally 
extensive: there are many large farms; but small 
ones predominate. Pigeon houses are extremely 
abundant, There are neither minerals nor manu- 
factures of any importance, Principal rivers, Ouse 
and Nene. There are in the fens two shallow 
lakes, Whittlesea Mere, and Ramsey Mere: the 
former containing above 1,550 acres, and the latter 
about half as much: measures, however, are now 
in progress for draining the former. Huntingdan- 
shire has four hundreds and 103 pars.: it sends 
four members to the H, of C., two for the co. and 
two for the bor, of Huntingdon, the principal town 
in the co, Registered electors for the co. 3,123 in 
1865, In 1861, Huntingdon had 13,704 inhabited 
houses, and a pop, of 64,250. The pop. in 1851 
was 64,183.. Annual value of real property, 
375,1871, in 1857, and 407,8401, in 1862, 
IluntrNGpow, a parl. and mun, bor. and market 
town of England, co. Huntingdon, of which it ig 
the cap., hand. ITurstingstone, on the 57m. 
N. London, and 17 m. NW. Cambridge, on the 
Great Northern railway. Pop. of munic. bor. 
3,816, and of parl. bor. 6,254, in 1861. Area of 
parl, bor., which includes the old bor, and the ade 
joining par. of Godmanchester, 6,820 acres, The 
town, which stands on a gentle slope N. of the 
Ouse, crossed here by a causeway and bridge of 
six arches, consists principally of a long range of 
briek houses, tuning from N. to S., which com- 





| mence immediately from the bridge, and line each 


side of the N. road from London. A few strects 
and lanes branch off on each side; but these are 
mostly composed of inferior houses. Of fifteen 
churehes on tanding, only twe remain, to which 
anew one has been added i 
principal church is All 
dicular style, and cont: 








ning some interesting me- 
morials of the ancestors of Oliver Cromwell, who, 
as is well known, was born at Huntingdon on the 
24th of April, 1599, Huntingdon, besides its 
three churches, has several places of worship for 
dissenters, an old grammar school, with two exhibi~ 
tions at Cambridge, attended by 80 boys; a green- 
coat school, for 30 boys and 12 girls; a national 
school, with 160 children; and 3 ‘Sunday sehools, 
‘The town-hall, behind which are the shambles, is 
astuccoed building, comprising two court rooms 
and an assembly room; and close to it is the 
county gao}, a very large building. There is also 
a staal theatre and a race-course, 

Godmanchester, on the opposite side of the 
river, which seems to have been once an important 
bor, is now a mere suburb of Tuntingdon, chiefly 
inhabited by farmers and farm labourers. ‘Hun-~» 
tingdon, as it were, looks over into the fens; God- 
manchester, just across the river, already stands on 
the black boy.’ (Carlyle, Th., «Cromwell’s Letters 
and Speeches, i. 34.)" Both Huntingdon and God- 
manchester were chartered in the reign of John: 
the present oflicers in each are four aldermen aud 
twelve councillors; but neither of the bors., as 
now constituted, has a commission of the peace. 
‘The county magistrates hold petty and quarter 
ssions in the town-hall, the chief local “ket of 
the town being that of 25 George IIL, Hunting 
don has sent two members to the H. of C. since 
the reign of Edward I., the franchise, till the pass- 
ing of the Reform Act, being vested in fregmen 














582 HUNTLY 
by birth, grant, or purchase. The boundaries of 


. the present parl. ‘bor, include the entire parish of 


Godmanchester, as well as the old borough, Re- 
gistered electors, $12 in 1865, Markets at Hun- 
tingdon on Saturday: Godmanchester cattle-fair 
on Easter TueSday. 

HUNTLY, a bor, of barony, market town, and 
par. of Scotland, co. Aberdeen, on the peninsula 
formed by the confluence of the Deveron and 
Bogie, 85 m. NW, Aberdeen, on the Great North 
of Scotland railway, Pop. 3,448 in 1861. The 
town is neatly built, consisting of two principal 
streets crossing each other at right angles, having 
a handsome square or market-place in the middle. 
‘The Deveron is crossed by an ancient bridge of a 
single arch, On occasion of the great floods of 
1829, when the waters of the river rose 22 ft, 
above their usual level, only 6 ft. of the arch re- 
mained unoccupied; but it received no injury, and 
stands apparently ‘aa firm as ever. A modern 
bridge of three arches spans the Bogie. In addi- 
tion to the par. church, the Episcopalians, Catho- 
lics, and Independents have each ebapels, In the 
immediate vicinity of the town are Huntly Lodge 
and Huntly Castle; the former a seat of the late 
duke of Gordon; the latter, which is in ruins, an 
ancient seat of the Gordon family: both are now 
the property of the duke of Richmond, feudal su- 
porior of the town, Iuntly was once celebrated 
for its manufacture of linen; but it has nearly dis- 
appeared, There is a thriving bleach-field on the 
banks of the Bogie. ‘The business of brewing and 
distillation is carried on to a considerable extent 
in the town and neighbourhood, 

HURDWAR, HARI-DWAR, or GANGA- 
DWARA (‘the gate of the Ganges’), a town of 
Hindostan, presid, Bengal, prov. Delhi, in lat. 
29° 57’ N,, and long. 78° 2’ E.; 105 m. NE, Delhi, 
and famous from its heing one of the principal 
places of Hindoo pilgrimage, and the seat of the 

atest fair in India, The town, which is but 
inconsiderable, is situated on the Ganges, at the 
point where that sacred stream issues from the 
mountains. The pilgrimage and the fair are held 
together, at the vernal equinox; and Europeans, 
nowise addicted to exaggeration, who have been 
repeatedly present on these occasions, estimate 
that from 200,000 to 300,000 strangers are then 
assembled in the town and its vicinity, But every 
twelfth year is reckoned peculiarly holy ; and then 
it is supposed that from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000, 
and even 2,000,000 pilgrims and dealers are con- 
gregated together from all parts of India and the 
countries to the N, In 1819, which happened to 
be a twelfth year, when the auspicious moment 
for bathing in the Ganges was announced -to the 
impatient devotees, the rush was so tremendous 
that no fewer than four hundred and thirty per- 
persons were either trampled to death under foot, 
or drowned in the river. 

The foreigners resorting to Hurdwar fair, for 
commercial purposes only, consist principally of the 
natives of Nepaul, the Pupjab, and Peshwaur, with 
‘Affghans, Usheck ‘Vartars, &e. ‘They import vast 
numbers of horses, cattle, and camels, Persian 
dtied fruits, shawls, and drugs: the returns are 
made in cotton, piece goods, indigo, sugat, spices, 
and other tropical productions. ‘The merchants 
never mention the price of their goods, but con- 
duct the bargain by touching the different jeints 
of their fingers, to hinder the bystanders gaining 
any ipformation. During the Mahratta sway, a 
kind of poll-tax and duties on cattle were levied ; 
but all is now free, without impost or molestation 
of any sort. Owing to the precautions adopted 
by the British government, the most perfect order 
is preserved. Antecedent to thé British occupa: 
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tion, the fairs usually ended in disorder and blood- 
shed 

HURON (LAKE), one of the five great lakes 
of N. America, belonging to the basin of the St. 
Lawrence, second in size only to Lake Superior, 
and intermediate in position between tHat Jake 
and Michigan, on the NW. and W.,and lakes Erie 
and Ontario, on the S. and SE. It is of a some- 
what triangular shape, extending between lat, 43° 
and 46° 15’ N., and long. 79° 30° and 85° W., sur- 
rounded, W. and SW., by the Michigan territory, 
and on all other sides by the territory of Upper 
Canada; and divided into two unequal parts by a 
long peninsula and the Manitoulin chain of islands, 
the parts te the N. and E, of which are called 
North Channel and Georgian Bay. ‘The total 
tength of Lake Huron, N. to S., is rather more 
than 200 m,, and its greatest breadth about the 
same. Area estimated at 19,000 sq.m. Eleva- 
tion above the surface of the ocean 596 ft., or less 
py 45 than that of Lake Superior, and by 4 than 
that of Lake Michigan, Greatest. depth towards 
its W. shore at least 1,000 ft., and its mean depth 
is estimated at 900 ft., or about 300 ft. below the 
level of the Atlantic, In various parts it abounds 
with islands, their total number being said to ex~ 
eced 32,000, the largest, the Great Manitoulin 
(Evil Spirit) island, is nearly 90 m, long, and in 
one part almost 30m, wide. Lake Huron receives 
the superabundant waters of Lake Superior, by the 
river St. Mary, at its NW. angle, and those of 
Michigan at Michilimachinac ; and discharges its 
own towards Lake Erie, by the St. Clair, at its S. 
extremity, Lakes Nipissing and Simcoe commu- 
nicate with it by the Francis and Severn rivers, 
except which, however, Lake Ifuron receives no 
river worthy of mention, ‘The banks of this lake 
are mostly low, especially along its S. and W. 
sides, Few towns of consequence exist on its 
shores, and its navigation is rendered dangerous 
by sudden and violent tempests. 

HYDERABAD, a town and fortress of Hin- 
dostan, prov. Sinde, of which it is the cap., though 
not the largest city. It stands upon a rocky pre- 
cipice upon an island formed by the Indus and the 
Fullalee, one of its teibutaries, 48 m. NE. Tatta. 
Pop. estimated at 40,000 in 1864, Hyderabad has 
a station on the Sinde railway, and this, and a 
well-organised system of steam navigation on the 
Indus, extending over a length of 670'm., gives 
considerable importance to the town, and has led 
to a great increase of inhabitants. Hyderabad is 
famous for its furtress, which has an imposing ap- 
pearance, and is considered very strong by the 
Sindians; but it could not oppose any effectual 
resistance to European troops. Its shape is an ir- 
regular pentagon; its walls, which are of brick, aro 
about 25 ft. high, very thick at the bottom, but 
tapering to the top, and flanked with round towers 
fram 800 to 400 paces apart, On one side it is en- 
closed by a ditch about 10 ft. wide and 8 deep. 
In its centre is a massy tower unconnected with 
the works, in which a great portion of the treasures 
of Sinde are deposited, Formerly, there were 70 
pieces of cannon mounted on the ramparts, and 
2,500 houses and several handsome mosques within 
the citadel; at present the fortress is a mere shell, 
and its walls are going rapidly to decay. N, of it, 
js the pettall or unfortified town, in which most of 
the inhat>. reside in mud huts: there are, how- 
ever, some well supplied shops, Hyderabad has , 
manufactories of arms of different kinds, employ- 
ing many of its inhabs.; and others of embroidered 
cloths and leather. 

HyperazaD, a city of the Deccan, Hindostan, 
former cap. of the Nizam’s dom.; on the Musah, 
a tributary of the Krishna, 197 m. WNW. Ma- 
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sulipatam, 270 m, SE. Aurungabad, and 190 m. 
WSW. Bejapoor. Pop., including its suburbs, esti- 
mated at 200,000. The town is about 4 m. in 
length by 3 in breadth, and surrounded by a stone 
wall, capable of resisting the attacks of predatory 
cavalry, but no adequate defence against artillery. 
Streets narrow, crooked, and badly paved; houses 
-mostly of one story only, and built of wood and 
other combustible materials, A largearched bridge, 
wide enough for two carriages abreast, here crosses 
the Musah. The chief public buildings are the 
palace and numerous mosques, Hyderabad having 
long been the stronghold of Mohammedanism in 
the Deccan, Within the city are also some large 
magazines belonging to the Nizam, filled with 
Enropean manufactures, Hyderabad (then called 
Baunuggur) was founded by Cuttub Shah, about 
1585, ‘Tt was taken and plundered in 1687, by the 
troops of Aurangzebe, 

The territory of which Hyderabad once was the 
cap,, known as the Nizam’s dom., extends between 
the 15th and 21st degs, of N. lat. and the 75th and 
82nd degs, of KE. long.; embracing, together with 
the provs, Hyderabad and Beeder, part of Beja- 
poor, Aurungabad, and Berar; having an area of 
108,000 sq. m., with a pop. of at least $000,000, 
By all accounts, this territory was very badly 
governed by its native princes, and insurrections 
were frequent, Sut, according to a treaty made 
in 1800, it was provided that the military power 
of Great Britain should be employed not only in 
the suppression of rebellion, but also in the col- 
lection of the revenue, Since then, ihe country 
has been virtually British territory, 

HYDRA, an island of the Grecian Archipelago, 
off the coast of Argolis, from which it is 6 m. dis- 
tant; lat, 37° 20’ N., long. 23° 30’ E. Area, 59 
sq.m. Pop, 25,260 in 1861, Hydra is a mere 
rock, 80 utterly-barren as to contribute nothing 
whatever to the maintenance of its inhabitants, 
nor, in all probability, would it ever have been 
peopled, unless its insular situation and the excel- 
lence of its harbour had pointed it out as a safe 
place of refuge from the oppressions of the Turks, 
and a favourable situation for commercial pursuits, 
‘The town of Hydra, whigh, with the exception of 
two adjacent villages on the coast, is the only in- 
habited part of the island, is situated on the NW. 
side, an rises in successive tiers, like an amphi- 
theatre, over the harbour, presenting from the sea 
an extremely beautiful prospect. The streets are 
precipitous and uneven; but the houses are most 
substantially built of stone, with spacious and well- 
furnished interiors, and are extreimely neat and 
clean, The harbour, defended by a battery, is 
crescent-shaped, and, though small, is deep’ and 
safe: it is lined, through its entire sweep, with 
storehouses and shops, most of which, however, 
are now empty, only showing, by their number, 





the former consequence of the port. Several Greck | 


. churches (two of which have tine marble stceples) 
and a hall of commerce are the chief public build- 
ings; and the educational establishments, insti- 
tuted in the days of Hydra’s prosperity, comprise 
a well-regulated college, for instruction in the 
classical Greek and the modern languages, several 
elementary schools, and a mathematical seminary. 
The commerce of Hydra before the war of inde- 
pendence was very considerable, employing, in 
1816, according to Pouqueville, 120 vessels, and 
more at a later period, trading in wheat with Spain 
and Portugal, and in oil, wine, and other gouds, 
with different ports of the Mediterranean; but it 
has now greatly fallen off, and in all probability 
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will never recover its former prosperity, having, 
been chiefly transferred to the more advantage- 
ously situated ports of Nauplia and the Pirzus: 
The Hydriots, most of whom are Albanians and 
not true Greeks, were, during their prosperity, 
which commenced in the beginnigg of the French 
war, the boldest seamen of all Greece, and aequired 
large sums by privateering. During the war of 
independence they earned for themselves the cha- 
racter of being the most efficient and intrepid sailors 
in the Greek navy, and their bravery contributed 
in no small degree to the successful issue of that 
contest. 

HYMETTUS (MOUNT), a mountain of 
Greece, gov. Attica, 4m. PSE. Athens. Height 
2,680 feet. The honey collected here has been in 
high repute in ancient as well as modern times, 

HIYTHE, a cinque port, parl, bor, market 
town, and par, of England, co. Kent, lathe Shep- 
way, hund. same name, 15 m. E, Canterbury, and 
59 m. SE, London, near the South-Eastern rail- 
way. Pop. of munic, bor, 3,001, and of parl, bor. 
21,367 in 1861, The parl. bor, includes Sandgate, 
Folkestone, and four other small parishes. The 
town stands near the E. extremity of Romney 
Marsh, and consists chiefly of one long street, 
parallel to the sea-coast, which is about 9 m. dis- 
tant, the beach lying between being considerably 
higher than the town, The church, a cruciform 
structure, built in the early English style, and 
having two towers, is remarkable for its elegant 
architecture, There are also places of worship for 
Wesleyan Methodists and Independents, and na- 
tional schools supported by subscription, The 
chief buildings are the court-house, gaol, and 
theatre. Hythe prospered during the great war 
with I'rance, in consequence of the large military 
force quartered in the neighbourhood, and of, the 
expenditure in the formation of the military 
canal, and of the forts and martello towers with 
which this part of the coast is studded; but its 
prosperity has declined since it has ceased to be a 
military station, Jt has no manufactures; and 
the beach being open and exposed, the colliers, 
which are the only vessels trading to the town, 
are obliged to land their cargoes during the sum- 
mer months, Fishing employsa few of the inhabs, 
‘The corporation, which received its constitution 
from the geueral charters granted to the Cinque 
Ports, especially that in Sth Charles II., has 
consisted, since the passing of the Municipal Re- 
form Act, of 4 aldermen, one of whom is mayor, 
and 12 councillors, Corporation revenue 6152, m 
1862, Lhe bor. sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. 
from the 42nd of Edward IfI. down to the pass- 
ing of the Reform Act, which deprived it of 1 
mem.: previously to that act the franchise was 
vested in the freemen, made so by birth, mar- 
ringe, ot gift. The Boundary Act enlarged the 
limits of the parl. bor., by adding to it the liber- 


{ties of Folkestone, and the parishes of West. 


Hythe, Saltwood, Cheriton, 
Registered electors 1,176 in 1 
Saturday ; fairs July 30 and Dec, 1. 

Hythe was formerly, and up to the reign of 
Henry VIII, one of the principal ports on the 
English Channel. The quota furnished by it 
towards the general armament of the Cinque Ports 
was five ships, with twenty-one men and a boy 
to each, Leland speaks of Hythe as ‘a very 
great towne, two good miles in length all along 
the shore.’ The name, in Saxon, signifies a port 
or haven, + 
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BARRA, a town of Ecuador, Colombia, in a} 
delightful plain, on the Taguando, at the foot 
of the volcano Imburu, 50 m, NE, Quito, and on 
the high road between that city and Popayan. 
Pop. estimated at 12,000. It was founded in 7, 
is well built, and has a large and well Duilt | 
church, several convents, a college, formerly be-; 
longing to the Jesuits, a hospital, and many 
godd private residences, Without the city arc 
some suburbs, inhabited by the Indian pop. It 
manufactures fine cotton and other fabrics, The 
district of which it is the cap. produces sugar and 
wheat of the finest quality, and a good deal of 
cotton, the weaving of which into stockings and 
caps, employs many of its inhab, 
BRAILA, See Brautiow, 

ICELAND, a large island under the dominion 
of Denmark, in the N, Atlantic Ocean, on the 
confines of the polar circle, generally considered { 
as belonging to Jsurope, bit which should, perhaps, | 
be reckoned in America; between lat. 63° 30’ and } 
66° 40’ N,, and long. 16° aud 23° W. It is of aj 
very irregular triangular shape, and is estimated | 
to contain about 30,000 sq. miles, Pop, 64,603 in 
1860, ‘The population is spread over about tivo- 
thirds of the island, the central portion being 
totally uninhabited, and imperfectly explored. 
Iceland appears to owe its existence to submarine 
volcanic agency, and to have been upheaved at in- 
tervals from the bottom of the sea, It is traversed 
in every direction by vast ranges of mountains ; the 
prineipal ridges run chiefly 1, and W., and, from 
these, inferior mountains ‘branch off towards the 
coasts, often terminating in rocky and_ bold head- 
lands, All the coasts, but more especially the N. 
and W,, are deeply indented with jiords, similar 
to those of Norway, The most extensive tract of 
level country is in the SE, It is estimated that 
about a third part of the surface is covered with 
vegetation of some kind, while the other two- 
thirds are occupied by snowy mountains or fields 
of Java. The ‘general aspect of the country is the 
inost desolate and dreary imaginable, The height 
of very few of the mountains has been correctly 
ascertained, and those said to attain an elevation 
of 7,000 feet are not the most lofty. ‘The Vékuls, 
or chormous ice-mountains, are among the great- 
est elevations ; the most extensive of these is the 
it lies behind the heights 
which line the SE- coast, and forms, with little 
or no interruption, a vast chain of ice and snow 
mountains covering a surface of perhaps 3,000 sq. 
m. The W. quarter contains, among other lofty 
heights, the Snafel Yékul, 4,580 ft, high, In the 
N. the mountains are not very high; but in the 
¥, the Orcefa Yékul, 6,280 ft. in elevation, is the 
most lofty of which any accurate measurement 
has been obtained. ‘The celebrated volcano IIecla 
is in the SW. quarter, and about 30 m. inland. It 
ismore remarkable for the frequency and violence 
of its eruptions than for its elevation, which is 
only about 5,200 ft. (See Hucxa,) 

The bays and harbours along the coast are 
numerour and secure, bué little known or fre- 
quented; the most so are those of Eyatiords on 
the N,, , Eyrarbacka on the S., and Reikiavik on 
the W. coast. The rivers, which are numerous 























and comparatively large, have mostly a N, or S. 
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course. Although sufficiently wide, they are gene- 
rally obstructed by rocks and shallows, and are 
too rapid to admit of navigation, There are seve- 
ral large lakes, of which Mivatn Lake, in the 
NE., is the most considerable: it is estimated at 
about 40m. in circ, and has upwards of 30 
islands composed of lava. In no country have 
volcanic eruptions becn so numerous asin Ice- 
land, or spread over a larger surface. Besides 
more than 30 volcanic mountains, there exists an 
immense number of small cones and craters, from 
which streams of melted substances baye been 
poured forth over the surrounding regions; 9 vol- 
eanoes were active during the last century, 4 in 
the N., and the rest lying nearly in a direct line 
along the S. coast. ‘Twenty-three eruptions of 
Heela are recorded since the occupation of the 
island by Europeans: the first of these occurred 
in 10042 The most extensive and devastating 
eruption ever experienced in the island happened 
in 1783; it proeceded from the Skaptar Yékul, a 
volcano (or rather voleanic tract haviug several 
cones) near the centre of the country, This erup- 
tion did not entirely cease for about two years, 
Tt destroyed no fewer than 20 villages and 9,000 
human beings, or more than one-fifth part of the 
then pop. of the island! On the S, and W. coasts 
numerous islands have been from time to time 
thrown ap; some of which still remain, while 
others have receded beneath the surface of the 
ocean, forming dangerous rocks and shoals, The 
Vestmanna Islands, which lie about 15 m, from 
the E, coast, are a group consisting almost en~ 
tirely of barren vitritied rocks: only one of them 
is inhabited, 

‘Tracts of lava traverse the island in almost 
every direction, This substance chiefly occurs in 
isolated streams, having apparently flowed from 
the mountains; but in some parts there arc con- 
tinuous tracts, and along the S. coast, for 100 m. 
inland, the lavas that spread over the country 
have been qjected from smalt cones rising imme- 
diately from the surface. The ground in this part 
is frequently broken. by fissures aud chasms, some 
of which are more than 3 m. in length, and up- 
wards of 100 ft. in width. Besides the common 
lavas, Iccland abounds in other mineral masses 
indicative of an igneous origin ; of these the most 
prevalent are tufa and submarine lava, obsid 
and sulphur, Whole mountains of tufa exist in 
every part. Sir G. Mackenzie observes, that the 
instance of tufa excepted, he saw no marks of 
stratification in any rock in the island, all the 
substances appearing to have been subjected to a 
degree of heat sufficient to reduce them to fusion ; 
and that some, if not all, the Icelandic masses, 
which are not the produce of extemal eruptions, 
are really submarine lavas, The rocks not bear- 
ing external marks of heat are mostly of trap, 
and contain all the varieties of zeolite, chalee- 
dony, greenstone, porphyry slate, & &e.: the cele- 
brated double’ refracting cal us spar is found 
chiefly on the E, coast. ‘Basaltic columns occur 
in many parts, especially on the W. coast, where 
they form several grottes; and that of Stappen 
bears a great resemblance to the cave of Fingal, 
in the island of Staffa, 

Few metals are met with: iron and copper haye 
- 
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‘been found: but the mines are not wrought. The 
supply of sulphur is inexhaustible: large moun- 
tains are incrusted with this substance, which, 
when removed, is again formed in crystals by the 
agency of the hot steam from below. Large quan- 
tities were formerly shipped; but latterly the 
supplies sent to the foreign market have been 
comparatively smalt. 

By far the most remarkable phenomena of Ice- 
land are the intermittent hot springs met with in 
several parts, and of all degrees of temperature, 
‘The water in some of these springs is at intervals | 
violently thrown into the air to a great height, 
They have thence received the name of geysers, 
from the Icelandic verb geysa, to rage. The most 
celebrated of these springs are situated in a plain, 
about 16 m, N, from the village of Skalholt. The 
great geyser, or principal fountain of this kind, 
rises from a tube or funnel, 78 ft. in perpendicular 
depth, and from 8 to 10 ft, in diumeter at the 
bottom, but gradually widening till it terminates 
in a capacious basin.” After an emission the basin 
and funnel are empty. The jets take place at in- 
tervals of about 6 hours; and when the water, in} 
a violent state of ebullition, begins to rise in the 
pipe or funnel, and to fill the basin, subterranean 
Noises are heard like the distant roar of cannon, 
the earth is slightly shaken, and the agitation 
increases fill at length a columm of water is sud- 
denly thrown up, with vast foree and loud ex. 
Plosions, to the height of 100 or 200 ft. After 
playing for a time like an artificial fountain, and 
giving off great clouds of vapour, the funnel is 
eipptied, anda column of steam rushing up with 
great violence and a thundering noise, terminates 
the ernption, Such is the explosive force, that 
large stones thrown into the funnel are instantly 
ejected, and sometimes shivered into small feag- 
ments, (Kor an explanation of this phenomenon, 
sco Lyell’s Geology, ii. 309, 3d ed.) Some of the hot 
springs, near the irhabited parts of the island, are 
used for economical purposes; food is dressed over 
them; and in some places huts are built over 
small fountains, to form steam baths. In other 
parts of the island vast cauldrons of boiling: mud 
are seen in a constant gtate of activity, sending 
up immense columns of dense vapour, which ob- 
scure the atmosphere a great way round, 

That Tecland had formerly some extensive 
forests is apparent. from authentic records, but 
they no longer exist; in fact, the climate seems to 
be now unsuitable for the growth of trees, those 
that are found at present being stunted and dimi- 
nutive, and little better than underwood. Vast 
quantities of surturbrand, or fossil wood, are fre- 
quently found buried at a great depth beucath 
the surface, 

Of the wild animals, foxes are the most_nume- } 
rous, Reindeer, which were introduced from 
Norway in 1770, with the intention of being do- 
mesticated, have increased very rapidly ; but they 
are entirely wild, and are very difficult to kill. 
Bears are frequently brought down from the 
arctic regions on masses of floating ice; they 
sometimes commit great devastations, but are 
generally destroyed almost immediately after 
making the land. Nearly all kinds of seafowl in- 
bit the coasts and islands; and plovers, curlews, 















h 
snipes, and a variety of game, are found in the 
interior, ‘The cider duck is very alentiful; and 
the down taken from the nest is an important 


article of export. ‘The birds are so familiar as to 
build their nests all round the roofs, and even 
inside the huts, A severe penalty is inflicted on 
those who kill them. ‘The peasantry entertain a 
superstitious reverence, mingled with aversion, 
for the seal, The coasts, rivers, and lakes pro- 
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duce an abundance of fine fish ; and it is from the 
sea that the Icelanders derive great part of their 
subsistence, Their fisheries are prosecuted with 
great activity ; and at Niardivik, one of the fish- 
ing stations on the E. coast of the island, there 
are said to be 300 boats. Codmnd haddock ar? 
plentiful on the coasts : of these, as well as of the 
other seatish, part is salted for exportation, but 
by far the greater part is dried for winter pro- 
vision. The herring fishery is much neglected, as 
well as the inland fishery on the lakes and rivers, 

‘The climate is more variable than that of the 
same latitudes on the continent. Great and 
sudden changes of temperature often occur, and 
it has frequently happened that, after a night of 
frost, the thermometer during the day has risen 
to 70° Fah. The intensity of the cold is much 
increased by the immense quantities of floating 
ice, which, being drifted from the polar regions, 
accuroulate upon the coast, Fogs are frequent; 
but the air, on the whole, is reckoned wholesome. 
‘Thunder is seldom heard, but storms of wind and 
rain are frequent; and the aurora borealis and 
other meteors are much more common and bril- 
liant here than in countries further to the S. The 
san is visible at midnight, at the summer solstice, 
from the hills in the N, parts of the island. There 
is a prevalent opinion in Iceland, that the seasons 
in former ages were less unfavourable; but there 
is probably no good foundation for this belief, 
The summers are necessarily short; but Dr. Hen- 
derson states that the cold is rarely more intense 
than in the S, of Scandinavia, and the winter he 
passed in the island was as mild ag any he had 
experienced in Denmark or Sweden. 

No grain is now cultivated, though traces exist 
of its having been formerly raised, Agriculture 
is limited tosthe reariug of varions grasses for 
cattle, and haymaking is consequently the most 
important branch of rural industry. Potatoes 
have been introduced with some ‘success; and 
several kinds of culinary vegetables are raised, 
but, with the exception of red cabbage, few at- 
tain perfection. ‘The grasses are of the sorts 
common in other N. climates, and keep horses 
and other cattle in good condition during the 
summer. Many of the low mountains are covered 
with a coarse grass, which yields pretty good 
summer pasturage; and the meadows and valleys 
through which the rivers flow produce grass in 
tolerable abundance, which, when the weather 
allows of its being harvested, is made into hay. 
Seaweed and moss are engerly devoured by the 
eattle in winter, when other food fails, which is 
often the case, It is estimated that there are 
about 500,000 head of sheep ; from 36,000 to 40,000 
head of black cattle; and from 50,008 to 60,000 
horses in Teeland: goats are kept only in the N. 
The number of sheep appears to be ‘increasing ; 
they have remarkably fine fleeces, whieh are not 
shorn, but cast off entirely in the spring. The 
horses are hardy and small, seldom standing more 
than 14 hands high. ‘There being no carriages of 
any description, they are principally used for 
carrying burdens; and the poorest peasant has 
generally 4 or 5 of these animals, Rents are paid 
mostly in produee; on the coasts in fish, in the 
interior in butter, sheep, and other agricultural 
produce. ‘Tenants who are in easy circumstances 
generally employ one or more Jabourers, who, 
besides board and lodging, have from 10 to 12 
specie dollars a year as wages, The whole pop. 
is employed either in fishing or feeding’cattle, or 
both; those who breed cattle being, as compared 
with those who live by fishing, nearly as 3 to 1. 

No manufactures, of any kind, are carried on 
for the purpose of trade, Every branch of in- 
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-dustry is domestic, and contined chiefly to articles 

of clothing, such as coarse cloth, gloves, mittens, 
and stockings. The peasantry supply themselves 
with such furniture as their cottages require, and 
some manufacture silver trinkets and snuff boxes, 
‘and forge implements of iron. Every man can 
shoe his own horse; and, in this land of primitive 
simplicity, even the bishop and chief justice are 
sometimes employed in this necessary occupation. 
The greater part of the trade is carried on by 
means of barter; the quantity of money in-ciret- 
lation is very smal}, few of the peasants possessing 
any. The merchants receive the articles for ex- 
portation at regulated prices, according to the 
state of the market, and pay for them in such 
foreign commodities as the inhab, may require. 
The peasantry of the neighbourhood assemble 
annually at Reikiavik and the other principal 
settlements, and bring down with them wool, 
woollen manufactured goods, butter, skins, tallow, 
Jeeland moss (Lichen Islanclicus), and sometimes 
afew cattle. In return for these they take back 
coffve, sugar, tohacco, snuff, a little brandy, rve, 
rye bread, wheaten flour, salt, and soap. ‘The 
better class: purchase linens and cotton goods, 
which have latterly come more into use, Those 
who live near the coasts bring to market dried 
cod and stock fish, dried salmon, whale, shark, 
and seal oils, and seat skins, ‘The domestic pro- 
duce has, of late years, been considerable, and the 
export of wool amounts to from 3,000 to 4,000 
skippunds annually, 

The Icelanders are of Norwegian origin; they 
are tall, have a frank open countenance, a forid 
complexion, and fiaxen hair, They seldom attain 
to an advanced age, but the females generally 
live longer than the men. ‘They are hospitable ; 
devotedly attached to their native dand ; remark- 
ably grave and serious; and, indeed, apparently 
phiegmatic, but extremely animated on subjects 
which interest them, They have retained, with 
few innovations, the ancient modes of life and the 
costume of their race. Their principal articles of 
food are fish, fresh and dried, bread, made of im- 
ported corn, great quantities of rancid butter, 

ame, and, in some parts, a porridge made of the 

jcelandic moss. They sometimes usc the flesh of 
the shark or sea-fish, when it has become tender 
from pu ence, ‘Their huts, though larger, are 
not unlike those of the Irish: their dampness, 
with the darkness, filth, and stench of the fish, 
render them uninhabitable by strangers, ‘The 
Icclandic, or original Scandinavian tongue, Jias 
been here preserved in all its ancient purity. The 
Icelanders are extremely attentive to their re- 
ligious and domestic duties, and display in their 
dealings a scrupulous integrity, Perhaps there is 
no country in which the lower orders are so well 
informed, Domestié education is universal; and 
there are very few among them who cannot read 
and write, and many among the better class would 
be distinguished by their taste and learning in 
the most cultivated society of Europe. Even 
many of the peasantry are well versed in the 
classics; and it is reported that the traveller is 
not unfrequently attended by guides who con- 
verse with him in Latin. Tn winter nights it is 
customary for a whole family to take their places 
in the principal apartment, where they proceed 
to their respective tasks, while one, selected for 
the purpose, reads aloud some of their sagas (an- 
cient tales), or such other historical narrative as 
can be found, ‘Their stock of books is not large, 
but they lend to each other, and frequently copy 
what they borrow. 

‘The island was formerly divided into four amts, 
or proyjnces, answering to the four cardinal points. 
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The N, and E, are now merged into one, and the 
W. is presided over by the governor in person. 
This officer has the title of stiftamtman: he is 
sometimes a native, but more frequently a Dane. 
Under him are the amtmen, or provincial gover- 
nors, who possess a similar jurisdiction over their 
quarters. Each province is divided into syssels 
or shires, presided over by sysselmen, with autho- 
rity similar to that of sheriffs; these collect taxes, 
hold petty courts, and regulate assessments, Un- 
der the sysselmen are wepstiores, who arc oversecrs 
of the poor, and constables. The tatsroed, or chic 
justice, holds, with two assistants, a criminal court 
at Reikiavik, but very few cases are tried in the 
isJand, and ail capital punishments are inflicted at 
Copenhagen. Crimes are rare, petty theft and 
drunkenness are the most common; the latter has 
been introduced chiefly by the crews of the Danish 
vessels that visit the coasts. 

_ The island constitutes one bishopric; the 
bishop's salary does not exceed 5002. per annum. 
There are about 194 pars.: but the clergy amount 
to upwards of 300: their incomes are very small, 
and they are frequently among the poorest of the 
community. The only charitable institutions are 
four hospitals, for the’ reception of those afflicted 
with leprosy, which, in the form of elephantiasis, 
was formerly very prevalent, Small-pox was for- 
merly also very destructive. ‘There are no work- 
houses, the sick and poor being almost universally 
supported by their own families, The principal 
school at Bessesdadt, near the W. coast, has 
three masters, who teach classics, theology, and 
the Danish language; and several young men, 
after attending this school, go to Copenhagen to 
finish their studies. Reikiavik, the cap., on the 
SW. coast, has little more than 500 resident in- 
hab., chiefly Danes, Most of the villages are 
situated on the coasts, at convenient spots for the 
receipt and transport of merchandise. 

The early and successful application of the Tee- 
landers to the cultivation of literature is an 
anomaly in the history of learning. When most 
parts of continental Europe were in a state of 
tude ignorance, the inhab. of this remote island 
were well acquainted with poetry and history. 
‘Lhe most flourishing period of Teelandic literature 
appears to have been from the 12th to the end of 
the 14th contury. During the last three centuries, 
however, Iceland has produced many learned men, 
some of whom have risen to great eminence. The 
Jiterature of the island in the present day may 
perhaps be said rather to have changed its cha- 
racter than declined from its ancient fame; the 
inhab. now attend more to solid branches of learn- 
ing than to the poetical and historical romances of 
the ancient Icelandic sagas, Domestic education 
is carefully attended to; there is no want of mo- 
dern books in Icelandic; and a printing press is 
actively employed in the island of Vidoe. 

The discovery of Iceland by Europeans is attri- 
buted to a Norwegian pirate, about the year 860; 
but the earliest permanent settlement was effected 
by the Norwegians in 874. In little more than 
half acentury, all the coasts were occupied by 
settlers; and about the year 928 the inhab, formed 
themselves into a republic, and established the 
Althing, or General Assembly of the Nation, 
which was held annually at Thingvalla, in the SW., 
and not abolished till 1800, The Icelanders main 
tained their independence for nearly 400 years; 
but during the 13th century became subject to 
Norway, and on the annexation of that kingdom 
were transferred with it to Denmark. 

IDRIA, a town of the Austrian empire, k. 
Illyria, duchy Carniola, circle Adelsberg, in a val- 
ley of the Carnic Alps; 23 m. W. by S. Laybach. 
. r 
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Pop. 4,300 in 1857, ‘I'he inttabs, are principally 
engaged in mining ; the quicksilver mines of [dria 
belonging to the Austrian government being, 
after those of Almaden in Spain, the richest and 
most celebrated in Europe. They yield annuaily 
frovh 3,200 to 3,500 ewt. of metal, about a sixth 
part of which is cofiverted on the spot into ver- 
milion, corrosive sublimate, and other prepara- 
tions of mercury. The mine is rather more than 
1,000 ft. in depth, The formation in which it is 
situated is transition limestone, alternating with 
clay-slate, in which latter rock the quicksilver is 
found. It exists partly pure, in globules among 
the slate; but it is mostly found in combination 
with sulphur, forming veins of cinnabar, which 
vary greatly in thickness. The cinnabar ore is 
considered too poor to be wrought when it con- 
tains only from 15 to 18 per cent. of quicksilver, 
and is then usually abandoned in search of a 
better vein. The richest ore yields from 50 to 70 
per cent. of metal. From 600 to 700 workmen 
are employed, of whom about 500 are miners. 
‘These are enrolled in a corps, and have a regular 
uniform, They are divided into three sections, 
which relieve each other, each working below for 
8 hours in the 24, the work incessantly going on. 
Within his 8 hours, the labourer is required to 
perform a certain measurement of work, for which 
he reveives 17 kreutzers (nearly 7d.). If he per- 
form Jess or more than his measured extent, his 
pay is proportionally reduced or increased ; but 
the number of those who gain less than the fixed 
sum is greater than of those who gain more. Be- 
sides theit money pay, the miners get an allow- 
ance of corn sufficient for themselves and their 
families; and in illness, gratuitous medical aid. No 
lodging is found them ; but they may purchase at a 
government store a number of articles of prime 
necessity, at fixed charges, generally below the 
ordinary market prices, ‘The miners usually enter 
the service at 15 years of age, After 40 years’ 
service, or earlier, if ill health overtake them, 
they are allowed to retire on full pay, and enjoy: 
various privileges. ‘Che widews and orphans of 
miners are entitled to a pension, and about 35,000 
florins are thus expenged annually, ‘The process 
of mining is very unhealthy; the heat of the 
mine, varying from 80° up to 86° Fah., impreg~ 
nates the atmosphere with volatilised mercury, 
which soon exerts all its characteristic effects on 
the constitutions of the miners. In some parts, 
the heat is so great, aud the atmosphere so viti- 
ated, that the workmen are oblijred to relieve each 
other every two hours, ‘he nine is very clean, 
and in its lower parts remarkably dry, In 1803, 
a violent conflagration broke out in the mine, de- 
stroying the whole of the works, with several of 
the workmen, 

OF the mercury produced at Idria a small part 
goes to Trieste, whence it is exported chiefly to 
America; but by far the largest. portion is sent to 
Vienna, partly for the plating of mirrors, but 
principally for the use of the gold and silver mines 
of Hungary and ‘Transylvania. 

At the beginning of the present century, Idria 
wqs a place of banishment for state prisoners and 
criminals, who were condemned to work in the 
mines, It issono longer; no coercion is used, and 
no convicts are sent thither: the supply of la- 
bourers petitioning to be admitted is considerably 
greater than can be received into the service. The 
town and district of Idria is a mining intendency, 
with its own government, consisting of a director- 
general, an imperial comptroller of accounts, a 
secretary-general, and four councillors, who super- 
intend all the departments of the public service, 
wider the councilof minesin Vienna, [dria hassome 
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German, primary, and other schools, and a smajl 
theatre. It had a school for instruction in mining, 
but it was abolished on the restoration of the IHy- 
rian provs. to Austria. The aspect of the place is 
thus described by a traveller who visited it not 
many ycars ago. ‘ We perceiveal the white chur& 
with its little steeple, on a small green 
knoll, and not far from it another insulated height, 
crowned with an antique-looking castle, erected 
by the Venetians during the time that they pos- 
sessed Illyria, and which now serves as a residence 
for the Bergrath, or director of the mines, and for 
the government offices connected therewith. Be- 
tween these two heights, the town straggles 
along on very unequal ground, with a stream 
rushing through it, a second church in a sort ot 
open market place, some large buildings con- 
nected with the public administration, but scareely 
any good shops or private houses.’ The mine was 
discovered by accident in 1497; it was afterwards 
wrought by a company of Venetian merchants, 
and purchased by the house of Austria, who ac- 
corded the miners considerable privileges in 1575, 
since which the prosperity of Idria has been gene- 
rally on the increase, 

IGUALADA (an. Aque late), a town of Spain, 
prov. Barcelona, 37 m. NW. Barcelona, and 286 
m. ENE. Madrid. Pop. 13,839 in 1857, The 
town stands on the Noya, a trib, of the Joui, in a 
rich plain, abounding with corn-fields and olive- 
preuuds, It has some well-built streets, and a 

andsome suburb, the chicf buildings being a par. 
church, two convents, a clerical college, hospital, 
and cavalry barracks. The inhab. are among the 
wealthiest and most industrious in Spain; and 
their manufactures, by which they are almost 
wholly supported, comprise cotton’ and woollen 
yarns and cloths, hats, and fire-arms, the last o. 
which are highly esteemed. In the neighbourhood 
are several considerable paper-mills, Fairs, well 
attended, for manufactured produce, are held here 
in the beginning of January and at the end of 
August. 

ILCHESTER, a bor., market town, and par. ot 
England, co, Somerset, hund. ‘Tintinhall, on the 
Yeo or Ivil (whence its name is derived), 18 m, KE. 
Taunton, and 116 m, WSW. London, Pop. of 
par, 781 in 1861, against 1,095 in 1831, The town 
comprises 4 indifferently built streets, and has but 
few public buildings. The church is remarkable 
for its octangular tower. A national school and 
almshouses for 16 women are the only public 
charities. The co, court-house is handsome, and 
conveniently arranged. Tho gaol, built on How- 
ard’s plan, is large and well regulated, and capable 
of accommodating upwards of 200 prisoners, and 
was often quite full, when employed, as formerly, 
for a state prison and house of correction: it is 
now chiefly used for untried prisoners and debtors. 
The town, which has no manufactures and little 
trade, derives its chief importance from the fact 
that a large portion of the county business is 
transacted here, the assizes being held at Ilchester 
alternately with Taunton, Wells, and Bridge- 
water. It is altogether, however, in a low, de- 
clining state. Hechester is a bor. by prescription, 
and sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. from the 26th 
of Edw. I. down to the passing of the Reform 
Act, when it was disfranchised: it was a mere 
nomination bor., in the patronage of the Duke of 
Cleveland. 

Distinct traces of a Roman station, and the 
discovery of numerous Roman coin$ and anti- 
guities, have led to the belief that this town oc- 
cupies the site of the IZschalis of Ptolemy, the 
principal military station of the Romans in the 
West of England. It had 108 burgesses at the 
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tyme of the Norman Conquest. Still later, it was 
a place of considerable consequence, and was 
made, by patent of Edw. IIL, the assize town of 
Somerset. 

ILDEFONSO (ST.), or LA GRANJA, a cele- 
Bated palace of gthe sovereigns of Spain, Old 
Castile, prov. Segovia, 42 m. NNW. Madrid, and 
5 m. SK, Segovia, on the N. declivity of the 
Sierra Guadarrama, built by Philip V. as a place 
of retirement during the hottest months of sum- 
mer. It is placed in a spot where the mountains 
fall back, leaving a recess sheltered from the hot 
air of the S. and from much of its sun, but ex- 
posed to whatever breeze may be wafted from the 
N,; the immediate acclivity towards the 5. being 
occupied by the garden, which, though somewhat 
formal, is full of shade and coolness, The palace, 
which is of brick, plastered and painted, occupies 
three sides of a square, in the centre of which is 
the royal chapel, The principal front, looking 
towards the garden is 530 ft, long, having 2 
stories, with 12 rooms in a suite; the great entry, 
with its iron palisade, very much resembling that 
of Versailles, The interior is, in every thing, 
regal: the ceilings of the apartments are painted 
in fresco, the walls decorated with noble mirrors, 
and the floors chequered with black and white 
marble, while the furniture, though somewhat 
antiquated, is highly chriched with jasper, verd- 
antique, and rare marbles. ‘Che upper rooms are 
adorned with the works of the first masters, chietiy 

- of the Italian school, the lower apartments being 
used as a repository for sculpture, Many, how- 
ever, of the Test specimens once belonging to this 
palacé, both in painting and sculpture, have been 
removed to the royal gallery of Madrid, The 
gardens are laid out in the French style, with 
formal hedges and walks; and the trees, notwith- 
standing the labour with which the formation of 
these grounds was attended, are poor and starved; 
the chief feature, indeed, in these gardens is the 
quantity of fine water, disposed in a variety of 
ways, and especially in the formation of fountains 
and works. The expense of constructing the 

arden alone, a large part of which was made by 
Blasting out of the solid rock, must have been 
very great; and the entire expenditure on the 
palace gardens and water-works is stated to have 
exceeded 6,000,000/ In the town of St. Idefonse 
(pop. 1,816 in 1857), which lies a little distance 
Delow the palace, is a manufactory of mirrors, 
supported by the government. 

ILFRACOMBE, a sea-port, market town, and 
par. of England, co, Devon, bund, Braunton, on 
the Bristol Channel, 9 m.N. Barnstaple, 41’ m. 
NW. Exeter, and 172 m. W. by S. London, Pop. 
of town 8,084, and of par. 3,851 in 1861, Area 
of par, 3,620 acres. The town, consisting of one 
long street and a noble terrace facing the sea, ex- 
tends W. from the harbour along the shore, ‘The 
church, which stands at its upper end, is a large 
plain building containing some fine monuments, 
There are places of worship for Independents and 
‘Wesleyan Methodists, a large national school, and 
a girls’ school of industry. The harbour is a na- 
tural basin formed by the curve of a very rocky 
shore, and a hold mass of rocks stretching nearly 
half way across the entrance of the recess shelters 
it from the northern storms, A battery and light- 
house stand on the top of this rocky mass, and 
the harbour is further defended by a pier 850 ft. 
in length, whichis kept in excellent repair. There 
is safe anchorage for vessels of 230 tons, and ships 
can easily enter here when they cannot get up 
the Law to Barnstaple; the consequence of which 
is, that [fracombe has taken away a great part 
of its coasting trade, ‘The trade with Bristol, 
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Swansea, and otherports in the Bristol Channel, 
is considerable, and many vessels are employed 
in the herring fishery. The town, however, de- 
pends, in a great measure, for its support on ihe 
numerous wealthy families that resort thither in 
surmmer, since it has attained celebrity as a water- 
ing-place. The bathing is* excellent, and the 
neighbourhood abounds with romantic scenery. 
Steam-packets run daily to and from Swansea, 
Tenby, and Milford, The town is governed by a 
portreeve appointed by the lord of the manor. 
Markets, well-supplied with fish, on Saturdays: 
fairs April 14, and the first Saturday after Aug. 22. 

. ILLE-ET-VILAINE, a marit. dep. of Franee, 
in the NW. part of the kingdom, formerly in- 
cluded in the prov. of Brittany; having W. Cot 
du-Nord and Morbihan, S. Loire Inférieure, E. 
Mayenne, and N, La Manche and the English 
Channel. Length, N, to §,, about 70 m. Area, 
672,583 hectares, Pop. 584,930 in 1861. ‘The 
Menez mountains run through this dep. from E. 
to W.; but they rise to no great height, and the 
surface elsewhere is not hilly. The chief river is 
the Vilaine, which has mostly a SW. course, and 
falls into the Atlantic in the d¢ép, Morbihan: the 
Tile is one of its affluents, The Rance, which has 
its mouth in this dep., is connected with the Ile 
by a canal, extending from Dinan to Rennes, 52 
m. in length, and wide and deep enough for vessels 
of 70 tons. Climate temperate, but very damp; 
fogs are frequent, and from 86 to 38 in. rain falk 
annually, Soil thin, and not generally fertile, 
About 397,496 hectares of land are arable, and 
78,349 in pasture; forests, heaths, and waste lands 
occupying 146,078. Agriculture is in a backward 
state. Throughout the greater part of the dep. 
the land is parcelled out into small farms, one of 
30 hectares being considered large. Principal 
crops, rye, oats, and barley: the dep. is not so 
suitable for wheat; and but little mai grown: 
the annual quantity of grain produced is about 
3,436,000 hectolitres, which is scarcely sufficient 
for home consumption ; and the peasantry add to 
their com chesnut flour, potatoes not being in 
general use: 13,200 hectares are in gardens and 
orchards; fruit is plentiful, and some very good 
cider is made: but the agricultural products of 
the greatest importance are flax and hemp, and 
the linen thread of the dep. is very highly valued. 
Both cattle and horses are of good breeds; many 
oxen from this dep. are fattened in Normandy for 
the Paris market. Dairy hasbandry occupies a 
good deal of attention, and the beurre de Pre- 
valaye, made in the neighbourhood of Rennes, is 
highly esteemed throughout France. The sheep 
are of an inferior kind. ‘The sole, cod, mackerel, 
and other fisheries on the coast are extensive; 
and Cancale Bay is cclebrated for its oysters, with 
which Paris is in great part supplied, ‘Froma’50 to 
60 boats go annually from this dep. to the cod 
fishery of Newfoundland, Some copper, iron, 
argentiferous lead, and coal mines, and quarries of 
marble, granite, slate, and limestone are wrought, 
but not to any great extent, The manufactures 
consist chiefly of hemp and linen thread, packing 
and sail-cloth, cordage, flannels at Fougéres, and 
leather. In the arrond. of Fougeres there is a 
large government glass factory, some of the pro- 
ducts of which are equal to any made in Lyons, 
‘The dep. is divieed into six arronds.; chief towns, 
Rennes, the cap., St. Malo, Fougtres, Redon, 
Montfort, and Vitré, This part of Brittany has 
produced many celebrated men, including M. de 
Ja Bourdonnaye, Maupertuis, Savary, Vauban, 
Chateaubriand, and Broussais, 

ILLINOIS, one of the U. States of America, 
the fourth in the Union in point of extent; be- 
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tween lat. 87° and 42° 80’ N., and long. 87° 30° 
and 91° 30° W., having N. the Wisconsin ter- 
ritory, E, Lake Michigan and Indiana, 8. Ken- 
tucky, from which it is separated by the Ohio 
river, and W. Missouri and the Sioux territory, 
the Mississippi forming the whole of its boundary 
on that side. Length, N. to S., 380 m.; average 
breadth about 155m, Area 65,409 sq. m., 50,000 
of which are supposed to be susceptible of culti- 
vation, Pop, 1,711,951 in 1860. In the N,, its 
surface is uneven and broken, and in parts of the 
S. also it is hilly; but, on the whole, next to 
Louisiana and Delaware, Illinois is the most level 
state in the Union. It consists mostly of vast 
undulating prairies, or rich plains, called by the 
settlers ‘barrens,’ producing stanted oak, hickory, 
pine, and other trees, Many tracts in the S. are 
densely wooded, especially those lying along the 
rivers ; and the prairies are sometimes interspersed 
with copses, though much more frequently studded 
with isolated trees at. short distances, ‘The state 
is well watered;. next to the Mississippi and 
Ohio, the chief rivers are the Illinois, its tri- 
butary, the Sangamon, the Kaskaskia, Great Wa- 
bash, and Rock River. The Qlinois rises in the 
NE. part of the state, and intersecting it in a 
SW. direction, falls into the Mississi pi 25 m, 
above its junction with the Missouri, after a 
course of 430 m., most part of which is navigable 
for steam-boats. The Sangamon has a course of 
about 180 m,, with a boat navigation of 120 or 
130m, The Kaskaskia rises in the centre of the 
state; runs with a SW. course for nearly 300 m, 
and falls into the Mississippi 150 m, below Van- 
dalia, to which city it is navigable. The Great 
Wabash belongs more properly to Indiana, but it 
forms the lower 2-5ths of the FE. boundary of 
MMinois, and falls at its SE. angle into the Ohio, 
‘Che Nock River runs through the NW. portion of 
the state, It has a SW. course, like the Illinois, 
Kaskaskia, and other tributaries of the Mississippi, 
which river it enters about lat. 41° 30’, after a 
course of nearly 400 m,, for about 200 of which it 
is navigable. The total length of the navigable 
rivers is estimated at 4,000 1m, Small lakes are 
numerous, and in the N. is Winnebago Swamp, a 
considerable extent of marsh-land, 

In the W., and probably throughout most of 
the central and N. parts, the geological strata 
suecced each other in the following order :—a 
vegetable mould from 8 to 30 in, in depth, clay, 
limestone, shale, bituminous coal, generally from 
4 to 6 ft. thick, soapstone, and sandstone. “Lime- 
stone appears ‘to be a universal formation; and 
coal and sandstone are found almost everywhere, 
In the NW. a mineral district, very rich in lead, 
&c,, extends for 100m. N, and §., by a breadth 
of half that distance, communicating 
of a similar character across the Mi ppi. The 
smelting of lead ore on the banks of the Rock 
River began only in 1822; but it rapidly increased, 
aud the produce of that metal is at present esti- 
mated at 20,000,000 Ibs, a year. After lead, iron, 
copper, coal, salt, and lime are the chief mineral 
products. Copper and iron are found in various 
parts. ‘The salt springs near Shawneetown yield 
60 Ibs. of table salt from 160 galls. of water. 
Other salt springs, and sulphureoua and chaly- 
beate mineral waters, are found in many places. 
The climate is healthy, except in the marshy 
tracts aloug the rivers or clsewherg. ‘The winter 
is, in most parts, short and mild; and the summer 
heat not oppressive. Probably no portion of the 
territory has a mean annual femperature of more 
than 54° Fahr.; and the mean of the state at 
large is not above 519, 

‘This state is supposed to possess a larger pro- 
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pottion’ of first-rate cultivable land than any other 
in the Union. All the gtains, fruits, and roots of 
temperate regions grow juxuriantly ; and in none 
of the W. states is corn raised with greater facility 
and in more abuadance, Wheat yields a good 
and sure crop, especially on the banks of the 
Tlinois and in the.N. It weighs upwards of 66 
Ibs, a bushel, and is freferred in the markets of 
New Orleans to the wheat of Ohio and Kentucky, 
Indian corn is a great staple, and hundreds of. 
farmers grow nothing else. Its average yield is 
50 bushels an acre, and sometimes the produce 
amounts to 75 or even 100 bushels, Oats, barley, 
buckwheat, common and sweet potatoes, turnips, 
tye for horsefeed and distilleries, tobacco, cotton, 
hemp, flax, the castor bean, and all other crops 
common in the middle states are raised. Hemp 
is indigenous in the S., and succeeds well every~ 
where. Tobacco is good; and cotton is grown 
both for exportation and home use, Fruits of 
various kinds are very abundant, and the climate 
of the S. is favourable to the growth of the vine, 
Great numbers of cattle are reared in the prairies, 
and hogs in the woods. Sheep generally thrive 
well; but little has been done to improve the 
breed by crossing. Poultry are abundant, as are 
also bees, and the silkworm succeeds well. Deer 
roam the prairies in large herds. In the Military 
Bounty tract, in the NW,, large tracts of land 
of the best quality may be had at the government 
price of 14 dollar an acre. 'This tract was, at a 
former period, mostly appropriated, by the general 
ov., in grants to the soldiers who served in the 
war against Great Britain; but a great part of it 
has again come into the possession of the gov., 
having been resumed for arrears of taxes, or dis- 
posed of by those to whom it had been granted, 
All lands in this state purchased of the general 
gov. are exempted from taxation for five years 
after purchase, 

Many large and flourishing settlements have 
been formed in its W, part since the introduction 
of steam navigation on the Mississippi; these, 
however, are almost exclusively agricultural. Ma- 
nufactures are not very numerous, and principally 
domestic. In every town and county artisans in 
all the trades of prime necessity are to be met 
with; and boat-building is carried on to some ex- 
tent on the Mississippi, Grain, cattle,» butter, 
cheese, and other agricultural products form the 
chief articles of export; and sugar, tea, coffee, 
wines, woollen clot! is, and other manufactured 
goods are the chief imports. The external trade 
is cartied on principally through New Orleans, to 
which emporium the articles of export are for- 
warded by the Mississippi, the imports being also 
received by the same chantcl. Illinois presents 
great facilities for a most extensive system of in 
Jand navigation, and much is already been ac- 
complished to forward this object. In 1828, the 
legislature granted 300,000 acres of land for the 
construction of a canal to unite Lake Michigan 
with the head of the steam navigation on the Hli- 
nois. This canal, which was begun in 1830, runs 
from Chicago to the town of Peru, a distance of 
95 m, Several sums of money have been also ap- 
propriated by the government for the improvement, 
of the river navigation. The state is crossed, in 
all directions, by lines of railway, the total length 
of which is nearly 2,060 m. 

Illinois is divided into 70 cos., in 60 of which 
courts are held. Vandalia, on the Kaskaskia, was 
the cap, till, in 1837, the seat of government was 
removed to Springfield, near the centre of the state 
—birthpiace of the great President Abraham Lin- 
coin. Jacksonville, Chicago, Kaskaskia, and, Al- 
bion are the other chief towns. The legislative 
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‘part of the government is vested in a senate, com- 
pgsed, in 1865, of 26 mems. chosen for 4 years; 
and a house of representatives, having in the same 
year 85 mems. All white male inhabs. above the 
age of 21, having resided in the state for 6 months, 
are privileged to become electors. Elections for 
‘wpresentatives ang the sessions of the legislature 
are held biennially. The executive duties are 
discharged by a governor and a lieutenant-go- 
vernor, chosen by universal suffrage every 4 years. 
The high judicial functions are exercised by a 
supreme court composed of a chief justice and 
three inferior judges. The governor and judges 
of the supreme court constitute a council of re- 
vision, to which all bills that have passed the 
assembly must be submitted, If objected to by 
the council of revision, the same may, notwith- 
standing, become law by the vote of the majority 
of all the members elected to both houses. Slavery 
does not exist, having been prohibited by the con- 
stitution of 1818, A 36th part of every township 
of land, and a tax on some reserved lands belong- 
ing to the U.S. government, haye been appropri- 
ated for public instruction, the funds of which 
amounted, in 1865, to 4,973,842 dollars, A col- 
Jege, founded at Jacksonville, occupies two exten- 
sive buildings, and many other lyceums and semi- 
narics are established in different parts of the state. 

During most part of the 18th century the name 
of JHinois was applicd -to all the country N. and 
W. of the Ohio, ‘The territory comprised in the 
present state was discovered in 1670 by a party of 
French colonists, who made their first permanent 
aetflements at Kaskaskia and Cahobia_in 1673. 
This tract of country was ceded by the French to 
the English at the same time with Canada, in 
1763, and by Virginia to the U. States in 1787. 
Jt was admitted, as a state into the Union, on the 
8rd of December, 1818; and sends 14 members to 
congress, under the census of 1860, 

ILLYRIA (KINGDOM OF), a territory form- 
ing part of the Austrian empire, comprising the 

rove, of Carinthia, Carniola, and Istria, the islands 
of the Gulf of Quarnero, and the Illyrian Littorale, 
It lies between lat, 44° 25’ and 4797’ N., and long. 
18° 14’ and 16° E., having N. Austria and Styria; 
¥, the latter prov. and Croatia; W. the ‘f'yrol and 
Italy; and S, the Adriatic Sea, It is divided into 
the govts. of Laybach and Trieste, 

The northern part of Illyria is covered by the 
eentral chain of the Alps, and likewise by various 
offsets, constituting the southern limestone girdle 
of the Alpine system, The 8. portion of the king- 
dom, comprising the gov. of ‘Trieste, occupies the 
8. slope of this mountain-range towards the Adri- 
atic. The main chain at the Gross Glockner 
(14,000 ft. high) takes the name of the Noric Alps, 
stretching its lofty peaks, here called Tauern, as 
far as the Ankogel, 10,131 ft. high, Ali this region 
contains extensive ive fields and glaciers. At 
the Ankogel the Noric Alps, taking a NE, course, 
enter Styria; but a branch bounds the vale of the 
Drave on the N., and that of the Lavant on the 
E,, separating their waters from those of the Mur. 








‘The Carnic Alps form the §, boundary of the! 


valley of the Drave, dividing it from that of the 
Save, Various summits in this chain are from 
6,600 to 8,000 ft. high; and over one of them, the 
Loibel, the emperor Charles VI. constructed the 
road connecting the Drave and the Save valleys: 
its summit-level is 5,477 ft, above the sea, At 
Mount Terglou, the Julian Alps break off, running 
SE. towards the Adriatic and Dalmatia; E. of 
Idria they decline in height, forming an elevated 
plateau, remarkable for drought and sterility, owing 
to the porous nature of its constituent limestone. 
Besides the pass over the Loibel, various others 
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connect the fruitful valleys of thisromanticcountry,- 
the most remarkable being the Katscher, 5,230 
high, between the Drave and the Lungau; the 
Wurzen, 3,100 ft., and the Pasa of Tarvis, 2,800 ft., 
leading from the valley of the Drave to that of the 
Tagliamento, The valleys of the Gail (an. Vallis 
Juba), the Lavant, and Jaun (Vallis Junonis), in 
Carinthia, and of the Save and Wechein in Car- 
niola, offer all the varieties of Alpine beauty, while 
in the 8, those of the Isonzo and Wippach, espe- 
cially the former, present a picture of the richest 
Italian cultivation, The only level tracts of any 
considerable extent lie S. of the Julian Alps towards, 
the Adriatic, and in the Istrian peninsula. 

The Carnic and Julian Alps are perforated by 
very pumerous subterranean cavities, which, by 
draining the surface of water, condemn whole 
districts to a melancholy sterility. Several of 
these caverns are celebrated for their great size 
and curious natural phenomena, as the cave of 
Adelsberg in Carniola and the neighbouring Mag- 
dalen Cavern, in which the ‘Proteus Anguinus’ is 
found. Through several of these the mountain 
torrents find subterranean channels, to the great 
detriment of agricultural prosperity, (Sce ADELS- 
BERG,) 

‘The N. portion of Iyria is well watered. The 
Drau or Drave, rising in Tyrol, traverses Carinthia 
in all its length, and receives tributaries from both 
the N, and S, mountain barriers of that province, 
It is navigable from near Khuigenfurt to its mouth 
in the Danube, The river second in importance 
is the Sau, or Save, which travers Carniola with 
an E, course parallel to that of the Drave. ‘The 
banks of the Upper Save are mostly level; but 
the mountains close in on the river near Reichen- 
berg. It is navigable from near Laybach ; and 
receives various affluents, both in Carniola and 
Croatia. ‘The rivers falling on the 8. side of the 
Alps to the Adriatic, are the Isonzo, Ausa, and 
Timavo, The Isonzo, traversing the beautiful 
vale of Friaul, and taking near its mouth the 
name of Sdoba, falls into the sea near Monfalcone, 
‘The Ausa falls into the sea near Buso; and the 
Timavo (Timavus), with a course of scarcely more 
than 1,500 yards, is navigable up to its source, 
Istria is very scantily watered: the Quieto, its 
principal stream, falls irfto the sea near Citta- 
nuova, and, as well as the Arsa, on the E, side of 
the peninsula, is navigable for some miles of its 
course, 

There are several Jakes in the N., but none of 
any great extent, The lake of Klagenfurth, 11 m, 
long, is united with the neighbouring city by 
acanal, At a short distance from it is the Ossiach 
lake, 7 m. long, and connected with the Drave by 
the Laybach. Further NW. lies the Mublstadt 
lake, 10 m, in length, and 1 m. broad, with very 
pieturesqué banks. ‘The Weissensee, the Feldeser- 
see (an, Lacus Auracius), and, lastly, the remark- 
able Zirknitzer-see, are of smalier exter The 
lake of Zirknitz has 2 islands, and recéives its 
waters through subterranean channels, During 
the spring and the autumn rains, it presents a 
sheet of water 4 m, long, and 1 m. broad; but in 
summer the waters recede, and leave a dry fertile 
surface, either used for hay, meadows, or raising 
summer corn, The openings by which the water 
rises and retires are then visible, and various 
names have been given them by the peasantry; 
such as Kottug (the kettle), Betschek (the cask), 
Reitie (the cor sieve), Rescheto (the great sieve), 
Sittazza (the hair sieve), &c. When the lake is 
full it has an abundance of fish, which disappear 
and return with the water. In Istria there is only 
one lake, that of Zeppitsch, near Chersano, The 
climate of Carinthia is mostinclement, The mean 
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temp. of the year at Klagenfurth is estimated by 
Blumenbach at 7° Réaum. ; while, at Obervillach, 
the mean is 6°, The snow lies in the lower parts 
of the valley of the Drave till the middle or end 
of April; but in the valley of the Save the climate 
is much milder. At Laybach the temperature of 
the year is 8-7 Réaum. The temperature of the 
government of Trieste presents a great contrast to 
that of the mountain districts, In the valley of 
the Isonzo, as well as in Istria, the olive, vines, 
and other productions of a southern climate, are 
largely cultivated. . 

Occupations of the People,— Agriculture Illyria 
has two distinct agricultural systems; that of the 
N. government, which is Alpine, and that of the 
§, districts, which are cultivated in the Italian 
fashion, The mountainous districts of Carinthia, 
situated in a cold and damp climate, and having 
a short summer, are tilled with difficulty. Rye 
and summer corn are the most «sual crops; and 
the three-course system, according to which 1-3rd 
part of the land is in fallow, is generally preva- 
tent. The corn, in order to dry thoroughly, 
requires to be hung up on poles or railings, of a 
peculiar construction; and these erections (called 
Harfen, Germ., aud Stog or Kosow, Slay.) are often 
covered with a roof like that of a house, The 
most productive com region is the valley of the 
Levant, and the district of Krappfeld. ~ In the 
higher parts of the valley of the Drave, near 
Gottschee, the climate is so severe as not to allow 
of winter crops. Carniola, un the other hand, 
especially the valley of the Saye, and the circle of 
Idria, has a warm climate, and is highly cultivated. 
Excellent wheat and maize, especially the ‘con- 
quantino,’ are grown to a great extent; and there 
is a judicious rotation of crops. 

Good flax is grown in all the valleys, and hemp 
chiefly in Friaul, Fruits of all kinds, especially 
chesnuts (maroni) and figs, are abundant in the 
coast district, ‘The best wines are those of Mon- 
falcone and Prosecco, grown near Trieste ; but very 
little wine is exported. The vil of Istria is con- 
sidered equal to that of Provence. ‘The stones 
and refuse of the olive are used for fuel, and are 
even exported to Ancona, The olive is also 
extensively cultivated in the Quarnero islands, 
especially Veylia and Cherso, 

The chief wild animals of the northern districts 
are the chamois, red deer, and roebuck, and less 
frequently the wolf, bear, and small lynx, In the 
S. provs, the ortolan and the common partridge, 
quails, water-fowls, and birds of passage are com- 
mon, The fishery in the Gulf of Quarnero, and 
in the channels between the islands, furnishes an 
abundance of fish peculiar to these waters, 

Mines, —The chief wealth of Iyria consists in 
the rich metallic veins found in its mountains, 
The N. mountain chain separating Carinthia 
from Styzia consists of transition formations, over- 
lying mica slate, which composes the great’ spine 
of the Noric Alps, and contains vast quantities of 
a very superior iron ore. ‘This chain opens S. into 
several villas, sending tributaries to the Drave; 
and in these secluded districts the various mining 
operations are carried on, favoured by the water- 
power afforded by the mountain torrents, In the 
valleys in the Lieser, Gurk, Olsa, Mettnitz, and 
Lavant, iron is the chief product. The mountains 
near Huttenberg are rivulled in productiveness 
only by the most prolific of the Swedish veins. 
The ore is chiefly the carbonat? of iron. The 
average annual produce of iron amounts to 500,000 
ewt., and of coal to 100,000 ewt. J.ead is found to 
the extent of 70,000 ewt. per annum. But the 
quantity of metals and mincrals annually pro- 
duced corresponds neither with the wealth of the 
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mines nor with the wants of the empire. There 

are rich mines of lead at Bleiberg, and of quick- 

silver at Idria, The latter are situated in the E> 
portion of the Jalian Alps, on the right bank of 

the Isonzo, The ore is found in a scbistuse rock, 

breaking through the predominant limestone of 
that chain ;-and as the veins get, deeper they aren 
said to become richer. Blasting is the usual 

method employed far obtaining the ore; and the 

workmen, on account of the depth and consequent 

heat of the mines, work by relays of eight hours 

each gang. ‘The lowest point in the mine is 300 ft, 

below the bed of the adjacent Idritza, 

Trade.—Istria abounds with ports, many large 
enough to shelter whole fleets, the principal of 
which are Capo @’ Istria, Pirano (Porto Rose), 
Quieto, Pola, Parenzo, and Rovigno, but these are 
only frequented by the barks conveying salt, wine, 
oil, gall nuts, charcoal, bark, and other produc. 
tions of the peninsula to ‘Trieste and Venice. 
‘There are likewise some tolerable harbours in the 
Quarnero Istands, among which the port of Lussin. 
Piccolo is, perhaps, the most capacious. 

‘The roads of Illyria are as good as in most parts 
of the Austrian empire. The valleys of the Drave 
and Save are used for communications between 
Tyrol and Salsburg, and Carinthia and Camiola, 
‘Two main lines of common road lead from the 
capital to Trieste, one by Klagenfurth and Goritz, 
the other by Laybach.” From Goritz the former 
has a branch to Venice and other parts of Italy, 
while the latter is connected by roads following the 
vales of the Save and Drave, with Hungary and 
the military frontier provs, But the most impor- 
tant means of intercommunication is the great. 
line of railway from Vienna to Trieste, which 
runs tight through the heart of Dh yria, and 
branches of which extend to Agram, in Croatia, on 
the one side, aud to Venicé on the”other, The 
ascent of the main line over the Alps is effected 
by an unusually steep granite, and powerful loco- 
motives of extraordinary size. ‘The Vienna-Trieste 
railway is the chicf ‘outlet of the exports of 
Illyria. The internal navigation is limited to 
rafts on the Save and Drave, by means of which 
rivers and their tributaries, much timber is floated 
down from the forests to the Danube. 

Population—The pop. of Tyria, in the course 
of 20 years, has increased in Carinthia and Car- 
niola at the rate of 17-4 per cent. and in the 
Litorale at 30-3 per cent, 

The inhab. (with the exception of the German 
settlers and of the Italians who have immi- 
grated into the southern circles) are of Slavonian’ 
origin, and the vernacular language of Carniola, 
which is used as a written dialect, is one of the 
purest of the Slavonic idioms, Carniola is divided 
into Upper and Lower, the seats of the Gorenzi 
Krainzi and the Dolenzi Krainzi; the former of 
which are the mouutaineers of the Julian Alps, 
the latter the inhab. of the valley of the Save, 
‘The Viparzi, in the valley of the Wippach; the 
Kraschovzi, on the Karst; the Piuzchene, in the 
Poik valley; and the Zoitzhe, are perhaps only 
local names. The general denomination for the 
Illyrian Slavonians is ‘ Windi or Wenden’( Venedi), 
The inhab, of Friaul call themselves ‘ Furlani? 
the peninsula is occupied by the ‘Zstriani, and the 
Quarnero Islands by ‘ Liburnzi’ Nearly one 
million of the inbab. are Slavonians, 

‘The condition of the Hlyrian pop., though cer- 
tainly improving, is by no means prosperous, Like 
so many of the Slavonian inhab. of the empire, 
they speak a language which has not far centuries 
been the vehicle of intellectual improvement, and 
from an early period they were governed by tyrants, 
who availed themselves of their feudal right, to 
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the injury of the people, withont conferring on 
them any of the advantages incidental to that 
fystom. In fact the Tllyrians had no national 
existence tiJl the time of Napoleon, The ephe- 
meral kingdom of Mlyria which he established 
infused a spirit into all classes, which awakened 
dhem from the Jethargy of ages, Much still 
remains to be dorfe towards ameliorating the con- 
dition of the peasant, yet the.change in his con- 
dition for the better within the present century 
is very great, The mountaineers of Carinthia and 
Upper Camiola are the poorest and worst fed of 
the inbab, Amongst them ‘cretins,’ or idiots are 
of frequent occurrence, and are recommended to 
their neighbours’ charity by the superstitious 
notion that their presence in a family indicates 
goo fortune. Goitre is common amongst the 
Mountaineers, and the mortality is so great as 
searcely to admit of any increase inthe pop. ‘The 
inhab, of the valleys, especially those living near 
the Save, are in a better condition, and in the 
district of Goritz enjoy a considerable degree of 
prosperity. Istria, with all its natural advantages, 
is worse cultivated, and less civilised, than the rest 
of Hlyria, ‘The dress of the mountaineers resembles 
that of the peasant of Tyrol and Salzburg. The 
women wear peaked, broad-brimmned hats ; and in 
Cannthia, instead of stays, they wear a red girdle, 
sewn to the Vinen tunic or shift, which is seen 
between the upper part and skirts of the gown 
worn over it, Formerly the men of the Gail 
valley wore a gay dress of motley colours, from 
which the costume of Harleqain in the Italian 
comedy is said to be derived ; indeed, many of the 
figures in pantomimes are believed to have been 
originally caricatures of the Iyrian peasantry, 
ILMINSTER, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co. Somerset, hund. Abdick and Bulstone, 
‘on the Evel, 10 m, SE. ‘Taunton, 4m, 8. by W. 
Bath, and 127 m, W. by S$. London, on the Great 
Western railway, Pop, of, town 2,194, and of 
pan. 8,241 in 1861, Arca of par, 4,390 acres, 
The town comprises two streets, intersecting cach 
other at right angles, one of which is nearly a 
mile long: the houses are irregularly built, some 
being of stone or brick, and the greater part 
merely thatched. ‘he church, formerly con- 
yentual, is cruciform, in the decorated Gothic 
style, and has a square embattled and pinnacled 
tower, There are also places of worship for 
‘Weslevan Methodists and Independents, to which, 
as well aa to the church, are attached well-fre- 
quented Sunday schools, A free grammar-school 
was founded in'1550, and endowed with consider- 
able estates; there is also a hospital for the 
maintenance of clergymen's widéws. Ilminster 
was formerly an important woollen clothing 
town; but ils industry is now confined to the 
weaving of narrow cloths, and is of little impor- 
tance, Lace-net mills have been recently estab- 
lished, and give employment to several hands, 
Petty sessions are held in the market-house. 
Markets on Saturday; fairs for horses, live-stock, 
and cheese, the Jast Wednesday in August. 
IMOLA (an. Forwm Cornelit), a town of North 
Italy, prov, Bologna; on the Santerno and the 
Emilian Way, 18 m. NW. Forli, and 20m. SE, 
Bologna, on the railway from Bologna to Ancona, 
Pop, 25,919 in 18! Tt is a town of some con- 
sideration, being @ bishop's see, surrounded by 
ancient walls and ditches, and further defended 
by an old castle. Jt is tolerably well built, and 
has a eathedral and 15 other churches, numerous 
convents, a hospital, theatre; college, and a literary 
academy, of some celebrity, termed de’ Industriost, 
whieh has included: among its members several 
distinguished individuals, It bas manufactures 
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of cream of tartar, called tartaro de Bologna, and 
some trade in agrigultural produce. 

_INDIA (BRITISH), a very extensive empire, 
situated in S, Asia, comprising the province under 
the Governor-General of India, Bengal, Oude, the 
Central Provinces, British Burmah, the North- 
Western Provinces, Madras, Bombay, and the 
Punjaub, besides a number, of native states as 
well as of foreign states under British protection. 
‘These vast dominions lie between lat. 5° 20’ and 
35° 15’ N,, and long. 65° 45’ and 140° E.; their 
principal boundaries bemg, NW. the Indian 
Desert; N. the Himalaya, which, in the upper 
provs, of Agra and in Assam, separates them from 
the Chinese empire, Nepaui, and Bootan; E. the 
Birman empire and Siam, and 8, and W. the 
Indian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal, and the Ara- 
bian Sea, The arca and pop. of the principal 
political divisions of British India are stated as 
follows, in official returns of the year 1864, 


























| Political Divisions - | Area Sq. Mates] Population 
‘Under Governor-General! 46,870 | 
Bengal. se} 61,580 | 
Oude. 5. et 27800 | 8; 
Central Provinces. + | 108,660) 7,041,480 
| British Burmah .. 90,070 1,897, 89 
| North-west Provinees .| 86,380 2 
iMadras. 4.) «| 140,917 
; Bombay. . —e| 142,043 
Punjaub  . .e |] 100,206 

Total .  . —-| 1,004,616 | 143,271,210 | 
| wative States. «| 601,050 | 47,849,199 
Foreign States. 1,254 17,149 








‘To the foregoing territories, under the imme- 
diate rule of the British, there may be added the 
tributary states of Berar, Oude, Mysore, Travan- 
core, Cochin, Sattarah, the dom, of the Nizam, and 
of the Kajpoot and Bundlecund chiefs, which 
are substantially administered by British rulers, 
and are either entircly or in part surrounded by 
British territories. 

‘The physical geography, products, inhabs., in- 
dustry, &c., of the several ‘isions, provinces, 
and districts of British India, will be found treated 
of under the head Hixposray, and in separate 
articles appropriated to each, The present article 
will, therefore, be principally occupied with 
topics, such as the general government, thie 
revenue system, army, and commerce of British 
India, that could not be conveniently imtroduced 
ander any other head, 

Government.—Previously to 1773, the govern- 
ment. of that part of India which then belonged to 
the British was vested in the E, India Company. 
‘The body of proprietors of E. India stock, assem: 
bled in general court, elected 24 directors, to 
whom the executive power was entrusted, the 
body of proprietors reserving exclusively to them- 
selves all legislative anthority. A vote in the 
court of proprietors was acquired’ by the holders 
of 5002 of the company’s stock; but, to be a 
director, it was necessary to hold 2,0002 stock, 
‘The directors, with their chairman and deputy 
chairman, were chosen annually, and subsequently 
subdivided themselves, for despatch of business, 
into ten separate committees. As early as 1707, the 
three principal presidencies into which British India 
was long dividgd—those of Bombay, Madras, and 
Bengal, were ‘in existence. Each was governed 
by a president or governor, and a council of from 
9 to 12 members, appointed by commission of the 
company. _All power was lodged in the president 
and council jointly, every question that came 
Uefore them being decided by a majority of votes, 
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Tn 1726, a charter was granted, by which the 
company were permitted to, estdblish a mayor's 
court at each of the presidencies, consisting of a 
mayor and nine aldermen, empowered to decide 
in civil cases of all descriptions, with an appeal 
from their jurisdiction to the president and coun- 
cil. The latter were also vested with the power 
of holding courts of quatter sessions, for the exer- 
cise of penal judicature; in all cases excepting 
those of high treason, as well as a court of re- 
quests, for the decision, by summary procedure, 
of pecuniary questions of inconsiderable amount. 
Added to this, the powers of justices of the peace 
were granted to the members of the council, 
and to them only, the president being, at the same 
time, commander-in-chief of all the military force 
stationed within his presidency. The officers of 
the company were thus recognised as. judges in 
their own cause in all cases; and, notwithstanding 
the establishment of the mayors’ courts, they still 
held all the judicial as well as the executive 
functions, both civil and military, in their own 
hands. 

In 1778, the great increase in the territorial 
possessions of the company attracted the attention 
of the government at home; while the financial 
embarrassments of the company, and the abuses 
which had crept into the government of India, 
furnished ample grounds for interference. In con- 
sequence, ‘the ministry introduced two bills into 
parliament, distinctly asserting the claim of the 
crown to the territorial acquisitions of the com- 
pany, raising the qualification to vote in the court 
of proprietors from the possession of 5002. to that 
of 1,0002, stock; giving to every proprietor pos- 
sessed of 8,000/. 2 votes, of 6,0002 3 votes, and of 
10,0002, 4 votes; limiting the annual election of 
the whole 24 directors to that of 6 only; vesting 
the government of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, in a 
governor-general, with a salary of 25,0002 a year, 
and 4 councillors, of 8,000, each; rendering the 
other presidencies subordinate to that of Bengal ; 
and establishing at Calcutta a supreme court of 
judicature, consisting of a chief justice, with 8,0002, 
@ year, and three puisne judges, with 6,0001 a 
year each, appointed | by the crown. As subsidiary 
articles it was proposed, that the first governor 
general and councillors should be nominated by 
parliament in the act, and hold their office for five 
years, after which the patronage of those great 
offices should revert to the directors, but still sub- 
ject to thé approbation of the crown; that every 
thing in the company’s correspondence from India 
which related to civil or military affairs, to the 
government of the country, or the administration 
of the revenues, should be laid before ministers; 
that no person in the service either of the king or 
of the company should be allowed to receive pre- 
sents; and that the Severson generals councillors, 
and judgegshould be excluded from all commercial 
speculations and pursuits, 

Mr. Pitt’s India bill of 1784 established the 
board of control, consisting of six members of the 
privy council, appointed by the king, two of the 
principal secretaries of state being always mem- 
bers. The president of the board was, in fact, 
secretary of state for India, and is the officer re- 
sponsible for its government, and for the proceed- 
ings of the board, The superintendence of the 
latter extended over the whole civil and military 
transactions carried on in India, a 

Mx. Pitt's bill was followed by the act of 1833 
(8 & 4 William TV. cap, 85), under which the 
company held, by the superintendence of the board 
of control, the political government and patronage 
of British India, The supreme authority was 
vested ne governor-general, He was nominated 
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assisted by a council of five members, three of 
whom were appointed by the court of directors, 
from amongst persons who were or had been ser— 
vants of the company ; the fourth was also chosen 
in @ similar manner, but from persons: 
unconnected with the company ; and the fifth was 
the commander-in-chief, taking rank and prece- 
dence immediately after the governor-general, 
The other presidencies had also their governors 
and councils, subordinate to the govemor and 
council of the Bengal presidency ; presidency 
of Agra, however, comprising the upper provinces 
of pengal, was administered by a lieut.-governor 
only. © governor-general in council was com- 
petent to make laws for the whole of British India, 
which were binding upon all the courts of justice, 
unless annulled by higher authority. Parliament 
reserved to itself the right to supersede or suspend 
all proceedings and acts of the governor-general ; 
and the court of directors had also power to disallow 
em, 

This constitution remained in force till the year 
1858, when the present form of government of the 
Indian empire was established by the Act 21 and 
22 Victoria, cap. 106, called ‘An Act for the better 
government of India,’ sanctioned August 2, 1858. 
By the terms of this act, all the territories here- 
tofore under the government of the East India 
Company are vested in her majesty, and all its 
powers are exercised in her name; all territorial 
and other revenues and all tributes and other pay- 
ments are likewise received in her name, and dis- 
posed of for the purposes of the government of 

ndia alone, subject to the provisions of this act. 
One of her majesty’s Principal secretaries of state, 
called the secretary of state for India, is inves! 
with all the powers hitherto exércised by the com- 
pany or by the board of control, and ail warranta 
and orders under ber majesty’s sign-manual must 
be countersigned by the same. The executive 
authority in India is vested in a governor-general 
or viceroy, appointed by the crown, and acting 
uncer the orders of the secretary of state for 

ndia, 

‘The administration of the Indian empire is en- 
trusted by the charter of August 2, 1858, to a 
council of state for India. The council consists of 
fifteen members, of whom seven are elected by the 
court of directors from their own body, and eight 
are nominated by the crown. Vacancies in the 
council, if among those nominated, are filled up by 
the government, and if among the elected, by an 
election by the other members of the council; but 
the major part of the council must be of persons 
who have served or resided ten years in India, and 
not have left India more than ten years previous 
to the date of their appointment; and no person 
not so qualified can be elected or appointed, unleas 
nine of the continuing members be so qualified, 
The office is held during good behaviour: but..a 
member may be removed upon an address from 
both houses of Parliament, No member is to sit 
or vote in Parliament, The salary of each is fixed 
at 1,2002, a-year, payable, together with that of 
the ‘secretary of state, out of the revenues of 
India, 

The duties of the council of state are, under the 
direction of the secretary of state, to conduct the 
business transacted in the United Kingdom in re- 
lation to the government of and the correspondence 
with India ; but every order sent to India must be 
signed by the secretary, and all despatches from 
governments at jes in India must be 
addressed to secretary. The secretary has m 
divide the council into committees, to eee what 
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departments shall be under each committee re- 
spectively, and to regulate the transaction of 
business, The secretary acts as president of the 
conneil, and has to appoint from time to time a 
vice-president, The meetings of the council are 
held at times fixed by order of the secretary; 
but at least on® meeting must be held every week, 
at which not less than five members must be 
present, 

The government in India is exercised by a 
‘supreme council,’ sitting at Calcutta, and con- 
sisting of five ordinary and from six to ten extra- 
ordinary members, presided over by the governor- 
general. The ministry, divided in the departments 
of foreign affaire, finances, the interior, military 
administration, and publie works, forms part of the 
supreme council, "the appointment of the minis- 
ters, the members of the council, and the executive 
governors and lieutenant-governors of the various 
territories and provinces of the empire rests with 
the governor-general. 

Revenue System.—The land tax constitutes the 

rincipal source of the revenue of British India, as 
it has always done of all eastern states. The go- 
‘vernments of such countries may, in fact, be said 
to be the real proprietors of the land; but in India, 
as elsewhere, the cultivators have a perpetual, 
hereditary, and transferable right of occupancy, so 
long as they continue to pay the share of the pro- 
duce of the land demanded by the government. 
The value of this right of occupancy to the rural 
pop. depends on the degree of resistance which 
they have been able to oppose to the exactions of 
arbitrary governments, In Bengal and the adja~ 
cent provs, of India, from the peculiarly timid 
character of the inhabs., and the open and ex- 

osed nature of the country, this resistance has 

een trifling indeed, and, consequently, the value 
of the right of occupancy in the peasant, or ryot 
(an Arabic word, meaning subject), has been pro- 
portionally reduced. ‘is, also, may be con- 
sidered, though with some modifications, as being 
nearly the condition, in this respect, of the inhabs. 
of every part of the great plain of the Ganges, 
comprising more than half the pop. of Hindostan. 
But where the country is naturally difficult, the 
people have been able more effectually to resist 
the encroachments of the head landlord, or state, 
and to retain a valuable share in the property of 
the soil. This has been particularly the case 
along the ghauts, as in Bednore, Canara, Malabar, 
&¢,; the inhabs. of which territories not only lay 
claim to aright of private property in the soil, but 
have been generally ready to support their claim 
by force of arms. ‘There can be no question, in- 
deed, that the same modified right of property for- 
merly. existed every where; and it is indeed im- 
possible that otherwise the land should ever have 
been reclaimed from the wilderness, But, in those 
parts of India which could be reddily overrun by a 
military force, the right of property in the soil has 
long been little else than the right to cultivate 
one’s paternal acres for behoof of others, the culti- 
vators reserving only a bare subsistence for them- 
selves, - 

Under the Mogul emperors, the practice in Ben- 
gal was to divide the gross produce of the soil, on 
the métayer principle, into equal shares, whereof 
one was retained by the cultivator, the other going 
to government as rent or tax. The officers em- 
ployed to collect this revenue were called zemin- 
dare; and in the course of time their office seems 
to have become hereditary. It may be remarked 
that, in Persian, zemindar and landholder are sy- 
nonymous; and this etymology, coupled with the 
Fereditary nature of their office, which brought 
them exclusively into contact with the ryot, or 
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occupier, as well as with the government, led 
many to believethat,the zemindars were ip reality 
the owners of the land, and that the ryots were 
their tenants. This, however, it is now admitted 
on all hands, was an incorrect opinion, The ze- 
mindars in reality were tax-gatherers, and were, 
in fact, obliged to pay to the governmeht nine 
tenths of the produce colletted from the ryots, re- 
taining only one-tenth as a compensation for their 
trouble ; and, so long as the ryots paid their fixed 
contribution, they could not be ousted from their 
possessions, nor be in anywise interfered with. 

But notwithstanding what has now been stated, 
the perpetual or zemindary settlement, established 
by Lord Cornwallis in Bengal, in 1793, was made 
on the assumption that the zemindars were the 
proprietors of the soil. His lordship, indeed, was 
far from being personally satisfied that such was 
really the case ; but he was anxious to create a 
class of large proprietors, and to give them an in- 
terest in the improvement and prosperity of the 
country. -It is clear, however, that this wish could 
not be realised without destroying the permanent 
rights of the ryots, for, unless this were accom- 
plished, the zemindars could not interfere in the 
management of their estates. The interest of the 
zemindars, and the rights of the ryots, were plainly 
irreconcilable; and it was obvious that the former 
would endeavour to reduce the latter to the con- 
dition of tenants at will, But this necessary con- 
sequence was either overlooked or ineffectually 
provided against, The zemihdars became, under 
condition of their paying the assessment, or quit- 
rent, due to government, proprietors or owners of. 
the land. ‘The amount of the assessment was 
fixed at the average of what it had been for a few 
years previously, and it was declared to be per- 
petual and invariable at that amount, When a 
zemindar fell into arrear with government, his 
estate might be either sold or resumed, 

That the assessment was at the outset too high 
cannot well be doubted; and it must ever 
matter of regret that the settlement was not made 
with the ryots, or cultivators, rather than with 
the zemindars; but, notwithstanding these and 
other defects, the measure was, on the whole, a 
great boon to India. -Until the introduction of 
the perpetual system into Bengal, the revenue was 
raised by a variable as well as a most oppressive 
land-tax. In France, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, where the métayer system is introduced, 
the landlord seldom or never gets half the produce, 
uniess he also furnish the stock and farming capi- 
tal, and, in most cases, the seed, But in India, 
neither the government nor the zemindars do any 
thing of the sort: they: merely supply the land, 
which is usually divided into very small portions, 
mostly about 6, and rarely amounting to 24 acres, 
Ademand on the occupiers of such patches for 
half the produceis quite extravagant, and hence 
the excessive poverty of the people, which is such 
as to stagger belief. Still, however, the perpetual 
system was vastly preferable in principle, and also 
im its practical influence, to any other revenue 
system hitherto established in India, It set limits 
to fiscal rapacity, and established, as it were, a 
rampart beyond which no tax-gatherer dared to 
intrude. The enormous amount of the assessment 
and the rigour with which payment was at first 
enforced, ruined an immense number of zemindars, 
But their lexds having come into new and more 
efficient hands, a better system of management 
was introduced, and the limitation of the govern- 
ment demand gave a stimulus to improvement in 
Hindostan, 

The land revenue in most parts of British India 
is assessed under the system now described; but 
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in some parts of the Bengal pwvinces, in the 
ceded districts on the Nerbudda, antl in the greater 
number of the native states, a different plan is 
adopted, which has received the name of the vil- 
lage system, This system, though defective in 
many respects, is superior tu the ryotwar system, 
and, in some points, is even preferable to the per- 
petual system, It is a settlement made between 
the government and the cultivators, through the 
medium of the native village officers, who appor- 
tion the assessment without any direct interference 
on the part of the government functionaries. It is 
difficult to state the proportion of the produce of 
a village paid to government. The authorities 
know little of the precise property of any of the 
proprietors: it is not the interest or the wish of 
the village that they should ; and if any member 
of the community fail to pay his share, that is a 
matter for the village at large to settle, and they 
usually come forward and pay it for him.” These, 
however, are private arrangements; and the mo- 
cuddim, or headman, through whom the govern- 
ment settles with the cultivators, has no power 
from government to enforce the assessment on the 
particular defaulter, The tax to be paid by each 
villager is settled by the villagers amongst them- 
selves; the total assessment being calculated after 
inquiry into the property of the village—what it 
jas paid and what it can pay—regular surveys of 
the village boundaries, and of its lands, having 
been previously made by government, ‘The mo- 
cuddim or potail (headman) is elected by the vil- 
‘lagers; and, if the.latter become dissatisfied with 
him, they turn him out of office, This system 
may have, and doubtless has, its disadvantages : 
the potails may, from various motives, unequally 
assess the villagers; and the tendency to eui- 
tivate waste lands will not be so strong as under 
the perpetual settlement; but the latter effect is 
much more likely to be brought about under this 
than under the ryotwar system; nor does the vil- 
Jage system involve the same inquisitorial acts on 
the part of government, 

Besides the lands subject to the foregoin; sys- 
tems of assessment, a considerable extent of land 
ia India is held rent-free, Throughout Hindostan, 
and indeed throughout Asia, China perhaps ex- 
cepted, a considerable portion of the land-tax is 
assigned to 2 great variety of parties, and for 
Various purposes. Lands have been given to 
public officers as the reward of their services; to 
men. of learning; to the favourites of sovereigns ; 
for the maintenance of civil and military public 
establishments ; aud for the endowment of cha- 
ritable, educational, and religious institutions, 
The grants, especially those for the use of tem- 
ples, mosques, and shrines, were in perpetuity ; 
and others became so through the usage of India, 
-Inscriptions on stone and brass, found in most 
parts of India, attest. the antiquity of these grants, 
One of them is supposed to be nearly coeval with 
the invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar, and hnn- 
dreds are of dates-antecedent to the Norman inva- 
sion. (Asiat. Researches, i; Trans, of the Royal 
Asiat. Soc., passin.) The extent of these free 
tenure lands throughout India is very great, In 
the ceded territory under the Madras presidency, 
they are estimated to amount to one-fifth part of 
the entire surface, In the N.W. provs. of the Ben- 
gal presidency, the free tenure lands were ascer- 
tained by the British commissionef? to amount 
to 44,951,770 begahs ,the land-tax of-which, if as- 
sessed, in the usual manner, would have amounted 
to 1,236,000, From an inquiry made in 1777, it 
appeared that. the rent-free lands, in Bengal Proper, 
amounted to 8,575,942 begahs, or 2,164,554 acres, 
which would have yielded a tax of 1,256,3902. a 
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year, It is deserving of notice, that the rent-free 
Jands under the Agra presidency were at the very* 
threshold, as it were, of the Mohammedan power; 
and the territory in which they are included was 
in the possession of the Mohammedans for six 
centuries, But, notwithstanding their bigotry and 4 
despotism, they respected the free tenures, They 
also, much to their honour, respected them in a 
singular degree in where most of them 
had originally consisted of tracts of waste or wild 
land, reclaimed by the labour and capital of the 
grantees, or their heirs and successors, Lord Corn- 
wallis, and the Indian council of his day, con- 
firmed the possession of the rent-free lands to their 
holders, on the same perpetual tenure as the taxed 
lands; and it was ‘enacted that those that held 
under a free tenure prior to 1765 should remain 
untaxed ‘for ever.’ 

The following table gives thé total receipts of 
the government of India from the land-tax, in- 
cluding sayer and moturpha—the first. comprising 
variable imposts, such as tolls and town duties, 
and the latter taxes on houses and shops—in the 
various territories in each of the years 1860, 1861, 
and 1862, The last column gives the entire net 
receipts, from all sources, during the same three 
yearsi— + 





























Years Land Tax, |Total Net Re- 
ended |. Territories or Provinces | Sayer, arid | ecipts from 
50th April Moturpha j ali sources 
& & 
Territories and De-} 
partments under | ; 
theimmediate con- }( 1,814,304 
trol of Govern. |; 
18604 |, ment of India = J 
Rengal =. , ”.1 8,820,080 
North-west Provinces | 4,150,333 35,349,062 
adras, . + | 4,080,643 | 
Bombay . . = .| 2.872.746 
Punjaub +. | 17425295 
‘Territories and De- 
partments under 
the immediate con- } | 1,866,218 
trol of 7 Govern | | 
ment of India i 
1861 Bongal ar sh, 
North-west Provinces | 8,955,552 138,026,745 
Madras... | 3,830,604 | 
Bombay .  . 2,970,864 
Panjaub . . «+ | 1,668,127 
Territories and De-\ 
partments under 
theimmediatecon- }-; 2,240,086 
trol of Govern- 
1869. ment of India 
Bengal...“ | 4,342,109. 
‘North-west Provinces | 4,511,681 (38,681,713 
Madras... / 4,002,472 
Bombay . . + | 8,082,913 
Punjaub . - «| 1,722,803, 
The total land revenue of British India, ex- 


clusive of sayer and » ia, amounted to 
18,757,4007. in 1860; to 18,508,9912 in 1864 3 and 
to 19,684,6680. in 1862, It will be seen that, in 
each of these three years, the land-tax produced 
more than one-halfof the total net receipts, Next 
to the land-tax, the most important sources of 
revenue of the Indian government are the opium 
and salt monopolies. The net ipts from opium 
were 5,169,778/, in 1860; 5,758,292/, in 1861 3 and 
4,909,805. in 1862 ; and those from salt amounted 
to 2,313,2187. in 1860; to'8,064,9822. in 1861 3 and 
to 3,916,1514 in 1862. The net receipts from cus- 
toms, the last of the notable sources of Indian 
Teyenue, amounted to 3,701,2102 in 1860; to 
3,999,435/. in 1861; and to 2,632,5912. in 1862. 
According to the Act of 1858, the revenue afd 
expenditure of the Indian empire are subject to the 
eed 
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control of the secretary in council, and no grant 
® oy appropriation of any part of such revenue can 


he made without the concurrence of a majority of 


the council, 
Such parts of the revenues of India as may be 
@ Temitted to En; Jand, and moneys arising in Great 
Britain, must Be paid into the Bank of England; 
and paid out on drafts or prders signed by three 
members of the council, and countersigned by the 
secretary or one of his under-secretaries. ‘Ihe 
sovereign of Great Britain is empowered to ap- 
point from time to time an anditor of the accounts, 
with power to inspect all books and examine all 
officers, and his report must be laid before par- 
liamient. ‘The accounts of the whole revenue and 


expenditure of the Indian empire must be laid 


annually before parliament, 
The subjoined table gives the total gross amount 
of the actual revenue and expenditure of India, in 


each of the years ending April 80, from 1858 to 

















1863 :— 
Fronds (os Ds 
[cota e Revenuo | Expenditure naree 
£ 
1948 81,706,776 
1859 3H, 010,788 
1860 39,705,822 
A861 42/903, 034 
1862 48,820,472 | 87,245,750 
1863 45,143,752 | 36,800,806 








Adding together the Indian expenditure an 


the home charges, the financial accounts of India 


for the year 1862-63 stood as follows :— 


The Total Gross Revonue of 1862-63 was . £45,343,752 
The Total Expenditure. . 0. + 40,316,407 





£1,827, 
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The cost of the army, of the civil and political 


establishment, and the interest of the public debt, 
form ‘the chief items of expenditure in India, 


They amounted to the following sums, in each of 


the years 1860, 1861, and 1863 :—~ 

















a Civitand | 
dea | Mili politic it ft 
Bape | Crags atthe) Deke 
£ & & 
1860 20,009,656 | 3,834,838 8,123,328 
1861 45,790,281 | 8,753,078 ) 8,232,104 
1862 8,007,868. | 


14,681,900 | 3,632,204 | 3 





According to returns published in April, 1862, 
the whole Indian army numbered nearly 200,000, 
of which number 3,962 were European officers, and 


70,489 European non-commissioned officers and 
men; the native officers and men amounting to 
108,382, exclusive of 11,652 men in the Punjaub 
The distribution of these troops was 


local force. 
as follows: 88,000, in round numbers, in Bengal, 

North-west Provinces, and the Punjaub; 
42,000 in the Bombay Presidency, and 54,000 in 
Madras. 

The interest. on the registered debt of India 
amounted to 3,134,8072 on April 30, 1863. A 
return issued by the secretary of state for India, in 
Sept. 1464, stated the debt of India at 116,721,1 H 
Dut this included 2,031,9702 capital of railway 
companies remaining in the home treasury,’ On 
the other hand, it did not include the charge for 
the dividend on the 6,000,0004 capital stock of the 
Yast India Company, which is subject to redemp- 
tion by patliament under the aet of 1833, 

“Roads and Railways—Throughout the whole 
of the immense basin of the Ganges there is an 
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extensive inlan gation; and this, also, is the 
case in the valleys of the larger rivers in the S.; 
but elsewhere the inland trade, where railways 
have not been established, is greatly impeded by 
the want of roads, and the imperfect means ot 
conveyance: With the exception of various mili-' 
tary roads, but very few. fit for carriages have 
Decn constructed in any part of the country, The 
internal commerce of India, however, has been 
greatly developed of late years by the construction 
of several great lines of railways, made under the 
guarantee of the government: On June, 30, 1865, 
the system of guaranteed railways comprised a 
length of 4,917 m., of which 3,186 were open for 
trafiic. The net profits in the year ending June 
30, 1863, on 2,151 m. of railway, amounted to 
690,8847,; and to 915,0772 in the year ending 
Tune 30, 1864, on 2,489 m, The number of pas 
t sengers conveyed in the latter year was 11,781,683, 

compared with 9,242,540 in the former, The total 
expenditure of capital on the lines which were 
open, or in course of construction, amounted on 
May 1, 1868, to 54,949,0292. The expenditure in 
1865 amounted to rather more than 5,000,000.— 
about 1,800,0002, expended in England, and 
3,350,0002. in India, ‘The total amount estimated 
to be required for the undertakings will reach 
77,600,00U7. The number of shareholders at the 
end of the year 1864 was 29,303 in England, and 
777 in India; the latter number consisting of 384 
Enropeans and 3893 natives. There were also 
6,453 debenture holders. Up to the end of 1864, 
the government had advanced 18,160,5392. to the 
railway companies for guaranteed interest, bat 
about 3,300,0002 had been paid back out of the 
earnings of the railways, leaving nearly 10,000,0001, 
still due to the government. ‘The charge upon 
the government was 2,567,7431. in the year 1864; 
but the receipts from tratiic which went in dimi- 
nution of this charge amounted to about 1,000,0002,, 
and in 1865 reached 1,300,0002. 

Trade and Commerce.—Com, eotton, oleaginous 
Jiants, and sugar are the most important objects 
of inland commerce. The chief trade in rice 
takes place within the tract of the inundation 
of the Ganges, N. of lat. 25° it is sy ded. 
ly that of wheat and barley. Cotton is grown 
in every latitude in India. It is, speaking gene- 
rally, coarse, dirty, and short in the staple ; 
and inferior to most_otber kinds brought to the 
markets of Europe: But this is not owing so much 
to any natural incapacity on the part of India to 
produce good cotton, as to the want of care in se- 
jecting the seed, and the culture of the plant, Iu 
these respects, too, some very material improve- 
ments have been effected of late years; and a good 
deal of the vast amount of cotton brought from 
India during the American civil war, was greatly 
superior to the old produce. But. it is still suscep- 
tible of much improvement, 

Next to cotton, the most important articles 
of export are spices, opium, rice, dyes, and seeds, 
Sugur is a principal article of interna) culture 
avd trade, but is not exported in large quau- 
tity, It is principally raised in the great plain 
of the Ganges, The average annual consump- 
tion of sugar in Hindostan has been estimated 
at between 11 lbs, and 12 Ibs.‘a head, The ave- 
rage consumption of salt is estimated at 15 lbs. per 
head, The other staples of the inland trade are ~ 
indigo, opiufA, silk, tobaceo, nitre, oil-skins, drugs, 
hides, lime, end timber. The commercial progress 
of British India within recent times is shown in 
the subjoined two tables, which give the quan- 
tities and values of the principal articles imported, 
as well as of those exported in each of the two 
years 1851 and 1863, 
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3 Twports w7o INpIA, 1851,4Np 1863. 
Principal Articles 1850 1863 
Apparel... gl 192,898 409,994 
Books and Stationery | 132,370 | 860,686 
Cotton Twist and { tbs.; 20,961,444 | 18,329,368 
Yarn. ~£| 1131586 | 1,179,843 
Cotton Piece Goods.“ £) 3,371,618 | 8,245,553 
Fruits and Nuts} £} 145,284 | ’300,908 
Jewellery. . . £| 54,278 | 365,378 
gata, = 3algint 
‘Malt Liquors : . | 100,490 616,074 
Machinery . . 8] 8,079 | 494112 
Metals, Mannfacturca £} 166,139 | 418,293 
» Raw: 
owts,| 134,961 =, 
Copper E 659,809 } 1,158,893 
cwts, 647,669 — 
Tron {ONS 312145 | 656,649 
ewts| “747759 84,696 
Spotter { WH 105,033 96.857 
ewts,] 19,207 72,960 
Stool £) 17106 79,688 
Tin. . £| 65,340 99,027 
Mititary Stores £| 98,802 | 437,385 
Naval” 4, + -€} 3,785 | _1o4'251 
Bait owts.| 984:770 | 3,793,321 
_ - bd & 461,301 359,621 
SikGoods . . £| tineor | 2641264 
; Yos.| 5,267,173 | 12,937,065 
Bploes ss £| 95,296 177,445, 
eee galls.’ 695,808 485,493 
Ol ge we] 232200 | 412887 
3}  — 2,278,05 
Tees + £| 33,610 171,432 
Wootten Goods. = £15614 | 381,016 
; galls,| 259,926 51,060 
Wines:' onc is £) atip74 | BaQh172 
Barpon and Rpecte | 2! 3,356,089 | 20,475,690 
. --———_|-———_- 
Tosa cine of weinei £ 13,696,696 | 42,568,395 
EXPorTs FROM INDIA, 1850 AND 1863. 
Principat Articles 1850 1865 
Ybs,| 5,382,344 
Coffee . . { £| 73,100 : : : 
Ths.) 165,665,220 | 472,685,895 | 
Cotton, Raw % : £| 2,201,178 | 18,757,869 | 
Cotton Goods, incl, = 
‘Twist and Yarn J | 781,063 | 785,104 | 
oe Ihs,| 16,066,653 | 24,721,452 | 
Sees er ae £} 1,907,021 | 2,207,105 | 
Gunnies & Gunny Bags | 3648 | "129,350 } 
Hides and Skins. S| 219,896 | 8993531 | 
Jewellery and Pree} —g}_—_ 81,633 77,831 
arte ewts| 391,098 | 1,266,884 
Bo els | "883980 | 730,458 
galls) — 678,065 
Ole. Ze &| 106,947 |” 362,575 
Opi chests! 51,987 82,216 
DIM) oer 8 &) 5,973,395 | 12,494,128 
o qrs. 818,992 2,203,183 
Bice se { £) 688,973 | 2,308,685 
ewts,| 534,501 | "684}250 
Saltpotro . ‘£| 403,284 897,228 
ara} 130,243 | 844,090 
Beods s+ 4g} at6'510 | 1,832!561 
pieces} — 18,209 
Shawls, Cashmere { <| 147,002 903'157 
Y Ibs.) 1,435,445 | 1,228,684 
Silk,Raw, . { 329/892 
SilkGoods . . &| 441,749 164,366 
ae Ibs.| 13,777,503 | 10,352,951 
Dee Se ce £| 131,704 126,633 
Sugar and Sugar f ewts 1,624,376 | 283,568 
Cundy . . t £{ 1,925,602 | 3121042 
Timber and Woods . ie 5 1s 985 
IS. 53,88 _ 
Wooly Haw. 9:0 £| |” 48,994 841,393 
eae nae sone s} 971,244! 1,108,414 
Total Value of princi- 
pal and other erates f &) 18,283,543 | 47,593,582 
% » 
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The increase in the exports of India in the short 
period 1851-63 has been truly extraordinary, anda 
almost unparalleled in the commercial history of 
any other country. The augmentation of the ex- 
ports of raw cotton alone, nearly fourfold in quan- 
tity, and more than eightfold in value, is quite, 
without precedent, fel 

The chief commercial intercourse of India is, as 
may be expected, witl the United Kingdom. ‘The 
total value of the ports from, and the exports to, 
the United Kingdom at the four annual periods, 
1850, 1853, 1860, and 1863, is given in the sub- 
joined tabular statement :— 








Ik from Exports to 
roan | ARETE | oaRPEE Soe 
& 
1850 7,605,671 


1855 | 9,853,646 
1960 | 26,503,899 
1863} 19,149,726 





26,626,603 





The above figures tell, more eloquently than 
words, the material results of British rule in 
India, 

INDIA-BEYOND-THE-GANGES, sometimes 
called Inpo-Curna, an extensive region of Asia, 
forming the eastern of its three great peninsulas, 
extending between the 7th and 26th degs. of N. 
lat., and the 92nd and 109th of E, long., com- 
prising Birmah, Siam, and Anam, the Malay & 
ninsula, Laos, the Tenasserim provs., Aracan, Ca- 
thay, Cachar, Assam, and the Bengal districts of 
Sylhet, Tipperah, and Chittagong. 

INDIANA, one of the United,States of Ame- 
rica, in the NW. part of the Union, having N. the 
lake and state of Michigan, E, Ohio, W. Mlinois, 
and S, Kentucky, from which it is separated by 
the Ohio, Length, N. to 8, 270 m.; average 
breadth, 130m, Area, 33,809 sq.m. ; pop. 1,350,428 
in 1860. Surface generally level or undulating ; 
there are, however, some extensive hilly tracts in 
different parts. The chief elevations in the state 
are the bluffs which skirt the Ohio; and these, 
and the country immediately N. of them, are 
densely wooded, The central and N. parts con- 
sist chiefly of level prairies, interspersed with small 
lakes and swamps. Next to the Ohio, the prin- 
cipal river is the Wabash, It rises in the NES 
and, flowing first W. and afterwards §., in the 
lower part of its course divides this state from 
Illinois, and falls into the Obio after a course of 
480 m., the greater part of which is navigable. It 
has several tributaries, including the White and 
the E. Fork, which also are navigable fer a con- 
siderable distance. The other principal rivers are 
the St, Joseph, which falls into Lake Michigan, 
and the Kankanee, an affiuent of the Hlinois. The 
climate differs little from that of Ohio and Ilinois; 
but Indiana is somewhat less subject to the ex~ 
tremes of heat and cold than the latter state. The 
winters seldom last longer than six weeks; the 
Wabash, however, is at that season frozen over so 
as to be crossed with safety. In the valleys of the 
Ohio and Wabash, bilious fevers, agues, &c. are 
very prevalent during summer. 

Soil in most parts very fertile. The agricultural 
products are the same as in the adjoining states on 
the E, and W. Little is known of the metallic 
resources of the state. Large quantities of sut- 
phate of magnesia are met with in the S, along 
the banks of the Obio, The state possesses an. 
extensive system of internal navigation, including 
the Wabash and Erie Canal, extending from the 
W. end of Lake Erie to La Fayette; on the Wa- 
bash, a distance of: 187 m., with a prolong@ion 
down the Wabash to Evansville. The railway 
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system is also very complete. The Atlantic and 

«Great Western railway, with its prolongation, the 
Ohio and Mississippi line, runs through the south- 
ern part of the state, while the north and centre 
are intersected by seven different lines, centering 
at Indianapolis. 

Indiana is divéded into 64 cos. Indianapolis, on 
White River, near the centre of the state, is the 
cap. and seat of government: the other chief towns 
ate New Albany, Madison, and Vincennes. The 
government consists of the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, secretary of state, treasurer, auditor, 
attorney-general, and superintendent. of public in- 
struction, the whole of whom are chosen by the 
people at the general elections held on the second 
Tuesday in October. They hold their offices for 
two years, Senators, 50 in number, and repre- 
sentatives, 98 in number, in the year 1865, con- 
stitute the legislature, the style of which is the 
general assembly of Indiana. ‘The legislature is 
required to hold a regular session biennially, com- 
mencing in January in the odd years, such as 1863 
and 1865, ‘The general assembly meetg at Indiana- 





polis, Judges are elected for a term of seven 
years, By an act of March 1, 1859, the state was 
divided by counties into 2t districts, in each of 


which, in October, 1860, a judge and a prosecuting 
attorney were elected. The judges are elected for 
four years, and the salary of each is 1,000 dollars, 
‘Three terms of cach court of common pleas are 
held each year, beginning on the first Monday in 
January, and on the first Monday of every fourth 
month thereafter, unless the circuit court be in 
session, and then on the. Monday succeeding the 
term of the circuit court, The governor is chosen 
for three years, and is only twice eligible, 

The earliest permanent occupation of Indiana 
was wade by the French, about 1702, when Vin- 
cennes and ‘several other smail settlements were 
established by them along the Wabash,  Pre- 
viously to 1800, it was included in the NW, terri- 
tory, and from that year until 1809 was governed 
with Hlinois, under the title of the Indiana terri- 
tory, It was admitted into the Union on the 11th 
of December, 1816. The state sends eleven re- 
presentatives to congress, 

INDIANAPOLIS, a city of the United States, 
and cap. of the state of Indiana, Pop. 2,692 in 
1840, and, 18,600 in 1860, The town stands on 
the E. side of White river, and is the centre of the 
most important roads and railways of the state. 
Ii.is regularly laid out, more than a mile square, 
within a circular arca, with the governor’s house 
in the centro, 

INDIES (WEST), Under this term were for- 
merly included not only the Caribbee and other 
islands in the Atlantic near the coast of America, 
but also all the countries included under the name 
of the Spanish Main. But at present the term is 
restricted so as to signify only the islands between 
lat, 10° and 27° N., and long. 60° and 85° W., 
comprising the larger and smaller Antilles; the 
former consisting of Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, and 
Porto Rico; and the latter of the Virgin, Leeward 
and Windward groups, with the Bahamas, Trini- 
dad, Tobago, and a few other islands, Of these, 
Hayti alone is independent. Cuba and Porto Rico 
belong to Spain; Jamaica, the Bahamas, Trinidad, 
Barbadoes, Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
&=,, to Great Hritain; Guadaloupe, Martinique, 
Marie Galante, &c, to France; St. Eustatius, Saba, 
and Curagoa, to the Dutch; St. Croix, St. Thomas, 
and St. John, to the Danes; and St. Bartholomew 
to the Sweiles. For further details, see the several 
islands above named. 

I¥DORE, a city of Hindostan, prov. Mahwah, 
former cap. of Holkar’s dom., a little N. of the 
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Vindhyan mounigins, and 30 m, 8, by E. Oojei’; 
lat, 22° 42’ N., longh75° 50’ E. Pop. estimated 
at 15,000. Indore is a place of small importance. 
It stands at nearly 2,000 ft. above the level of the 
sea, in a.well wooded, pleasant, and healthy tract, 
and has beep wholly built within the present cen- 
tury. Some of its streets are tolerably spacious, 
paved with granite slabs, and its houses often of 
two stories, and constructed partly of brick ; but, 
speaking generally, it is mean and ill built, and 
contains no public edifice worthy of remark, ex- 
cept the palace, a massive quadrangular granite 
building, with decorations of carved wood. 

INDRE, an inland dép. of France, reg. centre, 
formerly included in the prov. Berri, between lat. 
46° 22’ 30” and 47° 15’ N,, and long. 0° 51’ and 
2° 13’ E.; having N. Leire-et-Cher, E. Cher, 8, 
Creuse, and W, Vienne and Indre-et-Loire. Ave~ 
rage length and breadth, 60 m. each. Area 679,530 
hectares, Pop. 270,054 in 1861, Its surface is 
generally level, with a slope towards the NW., in 
which direction nearly all its rivers run to 
the Loire or the Cher. The Creuse bounds its W.; 
the other chief river is the Indre, whence it de- 
tives its name, The latter rises in the dép. Creuse, 
and has a course of about 94 m. through the centre 
of this and the succeeding dép. to its mouth in the 
Loire, below Tours, Chateauroux and Loches 
stand on its banks; but, like the other streams of 
this dép,, it is innavigable. A tract of pools and 
marshes, called the Brenne, extends throughout 
the centre and W. part of the dép., occupying 
about one-tenth part of the whole surface, and a 
more extensive tract towards the E. end, called 
the Pays de Chai , is quite bare of wood, and 
infertile; but the remainder is mostly either under 
culture, or covered with forests, The arable land 
comprises 401,251 hectares, meadows 85,303 h., 
and forests and heaths 132,332 h. Agriculture is 
very backward; but more corn is grown than is 
required for home consumption, 'a result owing to 
the thinness of the pop. The produce of wince 
amounts to about 450,000 hectol, a year, which 
also is more than is consumed by the inhabitants. 
Fruits are good, and excellent hemp is raised. 
There are about, 950,000 sheep in the dép., large 
flocks being fed on the Pays de 2 AL 

ood many oxen are fattened for the supply of 

*aris, and hogs for the markets of Auvergne and 
Limousin, Geese and other poultry are reared in 
large numbers, particularly in the Pays de Brenne. 
Fish are abundant; and leeches form an article of 
trade. Iron of good quality is found, and forges 
are numerous, Good gua-flints are obtained at 
Chateauroux, Next to iron goods and woollen 
cloths, the principal manufactures are those of 
cottons, woollen yarn, Icather, tiles, earthenware, 
hats, paper, and parchment, The dép, exports 
corn, wine, cattle, wool, woollen cloths, and iron 
and iron goods, to double the value of its imports. 
The number of considerable properties is somewhat 
below the average of the déps. The peasantry are 
strongly attached to routine practices, and there- 
fore little likely to better their condition. Educa- 
tion is little diffused, Indre is divided into four 
arronds.; chief towns Ch&teauroux, the cap., Le 
Blane, Issoudun, and La Chatre. 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE, a dep. of France, reg. of 
the W., formerly included in the prov. Touraine, 
comprising a tgact on both sides the Loire, between 
lat. 46° 46’ atid 47° 43’ N., and long, 0° 2’ and 
1° 21’ K., havifg N. Sarthe and Loire-et-Cher, E. 
the latter dep. and Indre, S. Indre and Vienne, 
and W, Maine-et-Loire. Area 611,679 hectares ; 
pop. 823,572 in 1861. Surface almost an entire- 
plain, with a slope from both the N. and 8. to the 
Leire, which runs through it, near its centre, from 
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E.to W. The part of the dé. watered by the 
Loire is so productive and beautiful that it has 
been termed the garden of France; but the soil 
elsewhere is generally dry, thin, and poor, and in 
the NW, there are some extensive pools and 
marshes, Heatha and wastes occup’y nearly one- 
sixth part of the’ surface, and forests more than 
one-tenth, There are 334,910 hectares arable, 
33,463 pasture land, 35,004 Vineyard, and 23,673 
otherwise cultivated, Agriculture is tolerably well 
conducted, having been much improved of late 
yeare, The corn now produced is more than ade- 
quate to the supply of the dép. Beans, pease, &c, 
are of excellent quality. Wine is annually made 
of the value of 9 or 10 millions of francs, or about 
double what is required for home consumption; 
but it is generally inferior. About 140,000 quin- 
tals of hemp, worth 5,600,000 fr., are raised yearly; 
and liquorice, aniseed, coriander, angelica, and 
truffles are cultivated. The culture of the mul- 
berry-tree is increasing rapidly. The chief ex- 
ports of the dep. are its agricultural products: 
cattle are not reared in any great number, and 
most kinds of live stock are inferior, Manufac- 
turing industry is in a rather active state. The 
woollen, leather, and silk mantfactures of Tours 
have materially increased within the last ten years. 
‘There is a large file and rasp factory at Amboise, 
‘The manufactures of red lead and iron goods are 
important; and near Montbazon is the gunpowder 
factory and saltpetre refinery of Ripault, at which 
500,000 kilog, of gunpowder are made annually. 
Indre-et-Loire is divided into three arronds., the 
chief towns of which are Tours, the cap., Chinon, 
and Loches, This is the native country of Des- 
cartes, who was born at La Haye on the 31st of 
March, 1596. Indre-et-Loire has also produced 
Rabelais and Balzac, Agnes Sorel, Gabrielle a’Es- 
trées, and the Duchess de la Vallidre, 

INDUS (Sindhu, Sansc.; Aub Sind, Pers.), a 
large river of 8, Asia, forming during great part 
of its course the proper NW. boundary of Hindos- 
tan, and lying between the 23rd and 35th paral- 
Jels of N. lat., and between the 67th and 81st 
degrees of E. long. The source of the river is 
on the N, dectivity of the Cailas branch of the 
Himalaya range, near the Chinese frontier town 
of Goroo, and not far from the lake Mansuroura, 
and the sources of the Sutledje. The stream, called 
by the Chinese Singhe-tschu, takes a general 
WNW. course past Ladak, and receives the larger 
river Shyook, NW. of Ladak, whence the united 
streams run through the country of Little Thibet, 
and after cutting a passage through the great 
Himalaya range, in lat, 35° 30’ N,,-and long. 
74° 20’ E,, are joined, about 120 m. S, of the 
mountains, by the Aboo Seen, and lower down 
at Attock, where it is 260 yards wide, and both 
deep and rapid, by the river of Caubul. . The river 
is crossed here by a bridge of boats, constructed 
like that’ used by Alexander, and described 
by Arrian (lib. v. cap. 7). The bridge is only 
allowed to remain between November and April, 
when the river islow; and the construction of it 
is completed in the course of six days. 8, of 
Attock the Indus enters a plain, but soon after- 
wards winds amongst a group of mountains as far 
as Harrabah, whence it pursues a southward course 
to the sea, uninterrupted by hills, and expanding 
over the plain into various channejg, which meet 
and separate again, but are rarely w ited into one 
body, 

"The breadth of the river at Kaharee Ghat, 
in lat. 31° 28’ N., was found to be about 1,000 

-yards, the deep part. of the channel being only 
100 yards across, and 12 ft. deep. The banks in 
this vicinity are very low, aud in summer are so 
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much overflowed that the stream expands in many, 
places to a breadth of 15 m. (Elphinstone, vol. ii? 
Bie) In lat. 28° 55’, the Indus receives the 

jab rivers, and rolls past Mittum with a width 
of 2,000 yards, and a depth near the left bank of + 
4 fathoms. ‘ From this point to Bukkur the mair> 
stream takes a SW. course, with a direct channel, 
but frequently divided by sandbanks, Various 
narrow crooked branchés also diverge from the 
patent stream, retaining a depth from 8 to 15 ft. 

water; and these are navigated by boats as- 
cending the Indus in preference to the great river 
itself. The country on both sides is of the richest 
nature, but particularly on the E, bank, where it 
is flooded from innumerable channels, cut for the 
purpose of throwing the water SE. into the in- 
terior,’ (Burnes’ Bokhara, vol, i. p. 260-261.) 
About 17 m. 8, of Bukkur, in lat, 27° 19’, the 
Indus sends off a branch to the W. called the 
Larkhaun river, which, after making a circuit, 
and expanding ih one place into a large lake 12° 
m, broad, rejoins the main stream 50 m. below 
the point of separation. The insulated territory, 
called Chandokee, is one of the most fertile in the 
Sinde dominions, About 160 m. below Bukkur 
is Sehurun, in lat. 26° 22’; and between these 
points the river flows in a zig-zag course nearly 
SW.,, the intervening country being richly watered 
and divided by its ramifications into numerous 
istets of the finest pasture. The distance between 
Sehurnn and Hyderabad is 105 m.: the banks 
seldom exceed 8 ft. in height, and the neighbour- 
ing grounds are covered with tamarisks, The 
river throws off no branches in this part of its 
course, except the Fulialee (generally an ynim- 
portant stream), which leaves the Indus 12 m. 
above Hyderabad, and crossing the W. extremity 
of the Runn of Gatch, enters the Indian Ocean 
ty the Khoree mouth. The main river opposite 
Hyderabad is 880 yards broad, and 5 fathoms 
deep; but the channel becomes narrower and 
deeper as it approaches Tatta, 65 m. below 
Hyderabad. Shifting .sandbanks also occur in 
many parts between these towns, to such an 
extent as to perplex the navigator. 

The course of the stream from Hyderabad is 
SW. by S., with one decided turn below Jurruk, 
where it throws off the Pinyaree leading to 
Mughribee, and entering the sea by: the Seer 
mouth, The country N, of atta, which might be 
rendered one of the richest and most prodvctive 
in the world, is devoted to sterility, presenting to 
the eye only dense thickets of tamarisk, saline 
shrubs, and other underwood. About 5 m. 8, 
below Tatta is the commencement of the Delta 
of the Indus. The river here divides into two 
branches, that to the right being called Buggaur, 
while that to the left is known as the Sata. The 
latter is by far the larger of the two, and a little 
below the point of division has a breadth of 1,000 
yards: ‘it divides and subdivides itself into many 
channels, and precipitates its water into the sea 
by 7 mouths, within the space of 85 m.; yet such 
is the violence of the stream, that it throws up 
saudbanks or bars; and only one mouth of this 
many-mouthed arm is ever entered by vessels off 
50 tons.’ (Burnes’ Bokhara, vol. i. p. 207.) The 
Buggaur, on the other hand, flows in one stream 
as far as Darajce, within 6 m. of the sea, at which 
point it bifurcates, forming two arms, which fall 
into the ocean about 25 m. apart, A sandbank, 
however, which crosses its upper part, close to the 
apex of the Delta, renders it unfit for navigation, 
The land embraced by the Buggaur and Stata 
extends at the junction of these rivers withthe 
sea to about 70 m.; and so much, correctly spfak- 
ing, is the eisting Delta; but the river covers 
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svith itg waters a much wider space, and has two 
‘other mouths still farther E., viz. the Seer and 
Khoree, from. whjgh, however, the waters have 
becn diverted by the rulers of Sinde into canals 
for the purposes of irrigation. If, therefore, these 
forsaken branchgs be included, the base of the 
Delta, measured in a straight line from the W. to 
the E. embouchure, extends 110 m. in a SSE. 
direction, Arrian estimates its extent at the 
time of Alexander’s expedition at 1,800 stadia, 
or nearly double that now assigned to it; but it 
seems doubtful whether we are to attribute this 
difference to any great changes in the bed of the 
river, or to the miscalculation of the Macedonian 
admiral, Nearchus, 

The inconstaney of the stream through the 
Delta makes the navigation both difficult and 
dangerous, The water is cast with such impe- 
tuosity from one bank to the other, that the soil 
is constantly falling in upon the river, and huge 
masses of clay hourly tumble into the stream, 
often with a tremendous crash, In some places 
the water, when resisted by a firm bank, forms 
eddies and gulphs of great depth, in which the 
current, is really terrific; and, in a high wind, the 
waves dash as in the ocean, It appears, indeed, 
from the Report of the State and Navigation of 
the Indus, by Lients, Carless, Wood, and Pottinger, 
that banks ‘and bars offer such great obstructions, 
as effectually to prevent the river from ever becom- 
ing extensively available for the purposes of com- 
merce. Vessels drawing 8 ft, water find themselves 
aground at the very entrance of the Seeta mouth: 
the employment of ships is out of the question, 
and the navigation of the doondees, or small native 
boats, is so tedious, that no communication of any 
importance can be kept up between Hyderabad 
and the sea, except by steamers, ‘The introduc- 
tion of steamers has accordingly been attempted 
and with great success. By Act of Parliament 
20 and 21 Vic, cap. 160 (25th August, 1857) a 
mercantile association, called the Indus steam 
flotitia company, was authorized to run steamers 
on the Indus for a length of 570 miles, The 
steamers are flat-bottomed, and perform the 
service exceedingly well. The extension of eem- 
merce in recent years has also led to plans of 
railways along the Indus, aud in the summer of 
1865 a survey was completed of an ‘Indus Valley 
railway,’ which is to connect the Sinde and the 
Lunjab lines, by a line running along the left 
bunk of the Indus, 

‘The tides tise in the mouths of the Indus about 
9 ft, at full moon, and both flow and ebb with 
great violence, particularly near the sea, where 
they flood and abandon the banks with equal and 
incredible velocity, This phenomenon was an 
object of great surprise to Alexander's fleet, and 
Arrian remarks (lib. vi. cap. 19) that ‘ the ebbing 
and flowing of the waters was as in the great 
ocean, inasmuch that the ships were left upon the 
dry ground, but what still more astonished Alex- 
ander and his friends was, that the tide, soon after 
returning, began to leave the ships, so that some 
were swept away by the fury of the tide and 
dashed to pieces, while others were driven on the 
banks and totally wrecked.’ 

‘The tides are not perceptible more than 75 m. 
fromthe sea, or about 25 m, below Tatta. The 
quantity of water discharged by the Indus is 
stated to amount to 80,000 cubic ft. per second, 
-nearly as much, as is discharged by the Missis- 
sippi, and four times as much as is discharged by 
tle Ganges, the other great. river of Hindostan. 
This, discharge must be attributed chietly to the 
greater length of its course in high and snowy 
regions, to its numcrous and large tributaries, 
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and to the barren @ridgnature of the soil througl 
which it passes; whifé the Ganges, on the other 
hand, expends its waters in irrigation, and blesses 
the inhabitants of its banks with rich and exube- 
vant. crops. 

The Indu? has numerous affluents, nofie of 
which, however, deserve any particular mention 
except the Sutledje, and the other rivers of the 
Punjab. Of these rivers, the Sutledje (the 
Zaradrus of Ptolem$), which is the most easterly 
of all, takes its rise near Garoo, on the great plain: 
N. of the Himalaya mountains, enters the chain 
at Shipkee (where it is 10,484 ft. above the sea), 
runs in a narrow mountain valley for upwards of 
100 m., and enters the S. plain at Ropur, whence 
its course is south-westward to its junction with 
the Indus. The other rivers of the Punjab, be- 
sides the Beas (the Hyphasis of Arrian), which 
is an affluent of the Sutledje, are, proceeding 
westward, the Ravee (the Hydraotes of Arian), 
the Chenab (Acesines), and the Jylum or Hydaspes, 
‘The last three, all of which rise on the S. slope 
of the great mountain range of N. India, join their 
waters with those of the Sutledje in lat. 29° 10” 
N., and long, 71° 12’ K, The rivers of the Panjab 
are in general navigable up to the place where 
they issue from the mountains, 

INGOLSTADT, a town of Bavaria, circ. Ra- 
tisbon, on the Danube, 33} m. SW. Ratisbon, on 
the railway from Augsburg to Ratisbon. Pop. 
15,712 in 1861, The town has recently been 
restored to the condition of a fortress, by the 
construction of very strong works on an im- 
proved plan. Its old fortifications had with- 
stood sieges from the troops of the League of 
Schmalkald, from Gustavus Adolphus, and Duke 
Bernard of Saxe Weimar, and resisted Moreau for 
three months; but he, succeeding at length, 
caused them to be demolished. Ingolstadt ‘fost 
its university, at which the celebrated Dr, Fuustus 
studied in 1800: it is now transferred to Munich, 
It still possesses, however, a royal residence, nine 
churches, in one of which the Bavarian gencral, 
‘filly, was buried, and_ several hospitals and 
charitable institutions. It had formerly a con- 
siderable manufacture of woollen cloths; but this 
and its other branches of industry and trade has 
BAIS cere 

NNSBRU: r. In ‘h), a city of the 
Tyrol, of which ach the cap., on the Tan, 80 m. 
N. by E. Trent, and 240 m, Ww. by S. Vienna, on 
the railway from Munich over the Brenner to 
Verona. Pop, 14,224 in 1858, The situation of 
the town is highly picturesque. It stands in the 
middle of a valley, the sides of which are formed 
by mountains from 6,000 to 8,000 ft. high, and 
the Inn is crossed by a bridge (whence the name 
of the city) from which a magnificent prospect is 
obtained, On and round this bridge one of the 
severest actions took place during the war of the 
‘Tyrolese, under Hofer, against the French. Tnns- 
bruck is divided into the old and new tewns, and 
has five suburbs, The latter are larger and better 
built. than the city itself, though badly paved. 
‘rhe houses of Innsbruck are mostly four or tive 
stories high, built in the Italian style, with fiat 
roofs, and are frequently ornamented with fres- 
coes. Many have arcades below, occupied with 
shops. The object most attractive to strangers is 
the Franciseap, or Court church, an edifice con- 
taining numefous fine works of art. Among 
others, is thé tomb dedicated to the emperor 
Maximilian. It is ornamented with 24 bas-re- 
liefs, representing the principal actions of his life, 
and is surrounded by 24 colossal bronze statues of ~ 
persons celebrated in history, including Clovis, 
‘Tneodoric, Arthur, Charles the Bold, Duke of 
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Burgundy, Godfrey of Roniijon,” Rodolph of 
Hapsburg, and many of thf ouMbcrors of Austria, 
his descendants, Here, also, is the mausoleum of 
the archduke Ferdinand of the Tyrol and his 
wife, also adorned with bas-reliefs; and the grave 
of Hofer and his statue in white magble. ‘There 
are numerous other churches, several of which 
are worth notice. The palace, an extensive 
building, has gardens extending along the Inn, 
which form a public promenade, In front of the 
Old Palace, the former residence of the archdukes 
of the Tyrol, and of some of the German em- 
perors, is the ‘Golden Roof,’ a kind of oriel win- 
dow, covered with a roof of gilt copper, and one of 
the curiosities of the place; this edifice is now 
used for the chancery-chamber (Kanzleigebiiude). 
Innsbruck has a university of the 2nd order, in 
which instruction is entirely gratuitous, It occu- 
pies an extensive and fine edifice, and has 25 pro- 
fessors, and exhibitions to the amount of 12,000 
fis, yearly, It has attached to it a valuable 
library, botanic gardens, and normal school, ‘The 
Ferdinandeum, founded in 1823 upon the model of 
the Johanneum of Gritz, is a museum devoted to 
the productions of the Tyrol in both art and 
natural history, and contains some interesting 
collections, particularly in the dep. of mineralogy. 
The seminary for noble ladies, founded by Maria 





_ Theresa in 1771, the gymnasium, ancient Jesuits’ 


college, and various convents, provincial house of 
correction, council chamber, town-hall, theatre, 
and a handsome ball-room, are the other chief 
public buildings; a statue of Joseph IL, and a 
triumphal arch raised by Maria Theresa, are among 
the most conspicuous ornaments of the city. Inns- 
bruck is the seat of the state assembly, high judi- 
eial court, and other superior departments of the 
ublic service for the ‘Tyrol and Vorarlberg. It 
a8 manufactures of silk, woollen and cotton 
fabrics, leather, glass, and steel goods, and seal- 
ing-wax ; and is the seat of a considcrable trade 
between Italy and the countries N, of the Alps, 

INVERARY, a royal and pari. bor. and sea-port 
of Scotland, co, Argyle, of which it ds the cap., 
on a bay on the W, shore, ‘and near the bottom of, 
the arm of the sea called Loch Fyne, 40 m. NW. 
Glasgow. Pop. 1,075 ine1861, and 1,233 in 1841, 
Toverary consists principally of two rows of 
houses, one of them fronting the bay, the other at 
right angles with it, running inward, and having 
a northern exposure, ‘The houses, built on a 
uniform plan, are large and commodious; and the 
town is one of the neatest and cleanest, and its 
situation the most picturesque in Scotlund, The 
public buildings are the par. church, and a hand- 
some edilice by the water side, containing the 
court-house and other offices, In the immediate 
vicinity of the town, on the is Inverary castle, 
the chief residence of the ducal family of “Argyle. 
Tt was built after a design by Adams in 1749; 
but it is hardly worthy of the situation. It is an 
embattled structure, of two stories and a sunk 
floor, flanked with round overtopping towers, and 
surmounted with a square-winged pavilion. 
There is in the saloon a curious collection of old 
Highland arms, including some of those used by 
the Campbells in the battle of Culloden, 

The staple commodity of Inverary is herrings, 
those of Loch Fyne being celebrated for their 
superior excellence; but the fishing in the Loch 
has latterly declined, and with it@he population 
of the town. e 

Inverary was erected into a bor. of barony in 
1648, In a garden beside the church is a small 





obelisk, commemorative of the execution. in this 


place, in 1685, of several gentlemen of the name 
‘of Campbell, on account of their adherence fo 
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Prest ianism. This bor. unites with Campbel- 
ton, Oban, and Irvinc, in sending a mem. to thee 
H. of C.; and in 1864 had 36 reg. voters, Ede 
mund Stone, a self-taught mathematician, editor 
of ‘ Euclid’s Elements,’ and author of a ‘ Treatise 
on Fluxions,’ and other works, was a native of 
Inverary. e e 
INVERKEITIHING, a royal and parl. bor., 
par,, and sea-port of Scotland, co. Fife, beautifully 
situated on rising ground on a bay on the N, bank 
of the Frith of Forth, 10m. WNW. Edinburgh, 
on the railway from Edinburgh to St. Andrew’s, 
Pop, 1,817 in 1861, and 1,827 in 1841. The town 
consists of a main street, and a smaller one 
branching off it, besides several wynds or lanes, 
Many of the houses are extremely old, and an air 
of antiquity generally marks the place. The only 
public buildings are the par. church, a dissenting 
chapel, the borough school, and the town-house, 
About 10 in every 100 of the inhab. are, at an 
average, at school; a larger proportion than gene~ 
rally obtains elsewhere, There are three libraries 
in the bor. The par. abounds with coal, most of 
which is exported from St, David's, on Inver- 
keithing Bay, A number of English and foreign 
yessels resort to Inverkeithing for coal, bringmg 
in exchange bark, timber, and bones for manure. 
‘There are, in the immediate vicinity of the town, 
a distillery, tan-work, ship-building yard, a mag~ 
nesia manufactory, and a brick work, 
Inverkeithing was created a royal borough by ~ 
William the Lion in the 12th century. Its pri- 
vileges included right of customs over a consi~ 
derable district of country lying on the Frith of 
Forth ; but these have fallen into desuetude, with 
the exception of the duties at the markets held 
at Kinross and Tulliebole, and the customs.at. 
North Queensferry. Even Edinburgh, at oue 
ime, paid an acknowledgment of superiority for 
some parts of the Calton Hill, but it was bought 
up, or relinquished, In the ridings of the Scottish 
parliament, the provost of Inverkeithing was enti- 
tled to precedence next to the provost of Edin- 
burgh. Before the convention of royal burghs 
was appointed to be held at Edinburgh, Inver- 
keithing was the place of its meeting. This bor, 
unites with S. Queensferry, Dunfermline, Culross, 
and Stirling, in sending a mem, to the H. of C., 
and in 1864 had 57 registered voters, 
INVERLEITHEN, a par, and village of Scot- 
land famous for its mineral well, co. Peebles, 22 
m, S, by E, Edinburgh, and 5 m. E, by 8. Peebles, 
on the Edinburgh and Hawick railway. Pop, 
1,130 in 1861. The village is situated in a ro- 
mantic pastoral country, within 4 m, of the N. 
bank of the Tweed, and on both sides the Leithen, 
a tributary: of that river, It has long been kiown 
as a ‘ watering place,’ and its celebrity was greatly 
enhanced by the publication (in 1824) of Scott's 
novel, entitled ‘ St. Ronan’s Well,’ of which it was 
supposed to be the prototype, A yearly festival 
has been since instituted at Inverleithen, for the 
celebration of ‘the St. Ronan’s Border Games ;° 
and the name of almost every street, or separate 
edifice, in the village, such as ‘ Abbotsford Place,’ 
‘Waverley Row,’ ‘Marmion Hotel,’ &c., refers to 
the illustrious novelist. ‘Traquair-house, the seat 
of the noble family of that name, is in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Inverleithen. The first carl of 
Traquair, lord treasurer of Scotland in the time #& 
Charles L, was one of the most eminent statesmen 
of his day, Dr. Russell, author of the ‘History of 
Modern and Ancient Europe,’ was born near the* 
village, and was educated in it, The w8ollen ma= 
nufacture has been introduced into Inverleithen. 
INVERNESS, a marit. co, of Scotland, andgehe 
most extensive in that part of the U. Kingdom: 
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it stretches: quite across the island froma the E. to 
athe W. sea, having N. the Moray Frith and Ross- 
shire, W, the Atlantic Ocean, 8, Argyle and Perth, 
* and ij, Aberdeen, Banff, Moray, and Naime., Bat 
it in@tdes, exclasive of the mainland, the large 
island of Skye, with the smaller islands of Harris, 
@N. and S, Uist, Senbecula, &e. Arca, 4,256 sq. m., 
or 2,728,501 aeres, of which 1,943,920 belong to 
the mainland, and 778,766 to the islands ; the 
former having 84,480, and the latter 37,760 acres 
of water. Inverness-shire is, spenking generally, 
wild, mountainous, and ragged. It is supposed 
that there is not more than 24 per cent, of its 
surface not naturally covered with heath. Ben 
Nevis, which, next to Ben Macdhu, is the highest 
mountain in Great Britain, being 4.370 ft. above 
the level of the sea, is situated near Fort William, 
in this co, Mealfourvony, on the N, side of Loch 
Ness, is 2,730 ft. above the sea, The arable land, 
which is of very limited extent, is principally 
» comprised in the low districts contiguous to the 
town of Inverness, in Strathspey (the low country 
on both sides. the Spey), and in narrow glens 
along the other rivers and lakes, Climate va- 
rious ; but generally it may be said to be wet and 
stormy on the W. coast, severe in the interior, 
and comparatively mild and dry on the shore of 
the Moray Frith, Principal rivers, Spey, Ness, 
+ and Beauly; all which, but especially the first, 
have valuable salmon fisheries, The arable land 
of this co, was formerly divided into small patches, 
having usually a greater or Jess extent of hill pas- 
ture attached to them, and occupied by tenants at 
will. The latter lived in miserable huts; and were 
at once excessively poor, “idle, and disorderly, 
But the abolition of hereditary jurisdictions and 
. clanship in 1748, and the carrying of good mili- 
tary and other roads into districts’ that were for- 
merly quite impervious, by enabling the law to 
be everywhere brought into full operation, have 
eompletely repressed the feuds and disorders that 
formerly disgraced this and other Highland cos, 
‘The small holdings have also been very generally 
¢onsolidated into sheep-farms, some of which are 
very extensive, and which ‘are mostly stocked 
with cheviots, Arable farming has, also, been 
very much improved ;.and, in consequence, there 
‘has been a very great increase in the quantity of 
disposable produce, and in the rent and value of 
the land, Good wheat is raised round the Moray 
* Frith; but oats is the principal crop. The stock 
_ of black cattle is very large; and cattle, sheep, 
and wool constitute the principal articles of ¢x- 
port, In some districts there arc extensive forests. 
‘There are no manufactures of any importance, nor 
any considerable town, except Inverness, Tlicit 
distillation, that was once very prevalent, is now 
all but suppressed. Limestone, slate, und marble 
abound in most plaaes; but the want of coal ren- 
ders whe limestone of little value. Gaelic is the 
common language; and im the W. parts of the 
co, and some of the islands, it is the only one 
that is generally understood, Owing to the thin- 
ness of the pop, the co, is but ill supplied with 
* gchools, though in this respect, as in others, it is 
yery much improved. : 
This co, is divided into two nearly equal por- 
tions, by a remarkable glen or valley, stretching 
NE. and &"¥, from the town of Inverness to Loch 
Linnl_ apposite the island of Mull, on the W. 
coast, This glen, which is very natrow, consists 
wincipally. of a chain of lakes, comprising Loch 
Ness, Loch Qich, and Lech Lochy. Its surface 
being nowhere more than 94 ft, above the level of 
# the sea, advantage was <iken of this circumstance, 
~ acdrof the continuous chain of lakes, to open a 








navigable communication between the E, and W, 
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dangerous naviga*ionuy the Pentland Frith, The 
entire length of this Bavigation,-or of the Cale- 
donian Canal, inclusive of the lakes, is rather 
more than 60 m, ;. but the excavated part is little 
more than 23m. It cost about 1,600,0002, and is 
on-a larger fcale than any ,work of a similar class 
in any other part of the empire. cota 

Inverness co. has 35 parishes: it sends 1 mem. 
to the H. pf C. for the co.; and the bor. of Inver- 
ness joins with Fortrose, Nairne, and Forres in 
sending a mem. Régistered clectors for the en, 
879 in 1865. Inverness-shire had, in 1861, a pop. 
of 88,888, living in 16,615 houses. ‘The old valued . 
rent was 6,0991,; the new valuation, for 1864-5, 
was 287,B48/. - : 

Inverness, the cap. of the above co., and of the 
Northern Highlands, a royal and parl. bor. and 
sea-port of Scotland, on both sides the Ness, within 
amile of its influx into the Moray Frith, and at: 
the NE. extremity of the Great Glen of Scotland, 
forming the line of the Caledonian Canal, 112 m, 
NW. by N. Edinburgh, and 81 m. N. by W. Aber- 
deen, on_ the Great North of Scotland railway. 
Pop, 12,509 in 1861, and 11,508 in 1841, The 
situation of Inverness is peculiarly striking anc 
picturesque, in the middle of a beautiful plain, of 
unequal extent in different directions, with the 
Moray Frith on one side, and the back gromd, 
consisting of variously shaped hills, some of which 
are richly wooded, while others are bleak and 
rugged. The Ness, on whose banks the borough 
stands, is the shortest river in Scotland, flowing 
between Loch Ness and the Moray Frith, a dis- 
tance of only 8m. ‘The most important portion 
of the town is on the right bank of the Ness, A 
handsome stone bridjre of seven arches was erected 
across the river in 1685; there is also a woodeu 
bridge, built in 1808, ‘The principal streets lie E, 
or N,, and consist generally of substantial build- 
ings, The streets, which are lighted with gas, are 
causewayed and flagged. The public buildings 
are the exchange and town-house, near the centre 
of the town; the gaol, surmounted by a tower 130 
ft. high; the assembly-rooms of the Northern 
Meeting; infirmary, academy, the united charity 
institutions ; which las¢ edifice occupies an ele- 
vated situation in the vicinity of the town, With 
regard to ecclesiastical buildings, the High Church 
is the most conspicuous ; the square tower attached 
to it was built by Oliver Cromwell, and the bell 
brought from the cathedral of Fortrose, on the 
N. banks of the Moray Frith, There are three 
churches, in one of which Gaelic alone is used, 
and two chapels of ease. There are, also, free 
churches, dissenting chapels, belonging respec- 
tively to Episcopalians, the United Associate 
Synod, the Independents, Baptists, Methodists, 
aud Rom, Catholics, « 

Gaelic was formerly the only language spokerr 
in Inverness and its neighbourhood ; and it is still 
to some extent the speech of the lower orders, 
all of whom, however, understand and can speak 
English, It is admitted that the English lan- 
guage is spoken'in greater purity by the middle 
and upper ranks in Inverness than in any other 
place in Scotland; a distinction which is said, 
whether correctly or not, to have originated in 
the circumstance of Cromwell having stationed 
and long maintained an English garrison in the 
town, ‘Theefldicrs seem to have incorporated 
afterwards wish the inhab., and to have peopled. 
the place with an English race; for the language - 
of the town has been long considered as pect- * 
liarly elegant.’ (Johnson’s ‘Tour to the Hebrides.) 
The Highland character, however, stili predomi- 7 
ngtes in the borough. In addition to the Gaelic 
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language, the speech of the comn”” peofle, their 
dress is more or less of Celtic/ash_on, and of home 
manufacture, such as the shirt coat, blue bonnet, 
plaid rig and fur stockings, all of the coarsest ma- 
terials, The married women usually walk the 
streets and go to church without a bennet; the 
maidens without either cap or bonnet; while the 
other parts of their dress are of the most simple 
and homely description, 

Inverness has some manufactures of linen, plaid- 
ings, and woollen stuffs, and small hemp manu- 
factory, on the site of Cromwell fort, 
puilding is carried on to some extent. There are 
breweries, distilleries, and tan-works, The ship- 
ping is considerable, There belonged to the port, 
‘on the Ist of January, 1864; 146 sailing vessels 
under 50, and 93 above 50 tons, besides one 
steamer of 20 tons. The gross amount of customs’ 

~ revene was 8,0087, in 1859; 6,572 in 1861; and 
5,744, in 1863, The town has regular traders, 
both steamers and sailing smacks, to Aberdeen, 
Leith, and,London, on the E. coast; she has a 
similar communication, by means of the Cale- 
onian Canal, with Glasgow, and Liverpool, on 
the W, coast; and also with Ireland, The canal 
passes within less than a mile, of the bor.; and 
Clachnaharry, where it joins the Moray Frith, is 
not more than a mile distant, “There are three 
harbours, one of them for small craft, near the 
town, the others at the mouth of the river; while 
the canal wharfs. at Clachnaharry are also used 
for the loading and unloading of goods, Grain 
uscd to be imported to Inverness; but oats are 
now largely exported, Coal, almost the only 
kind of fuel used, is imported both from England 
and the Frith of Forth, Inverness has several 
fairs; but the wool fair, in the month of J uly, at~ 
tended by all the principal Highland sheep far- 
mers, as Well ag by wool staplers and agents from 
England and the S. of Scotland, is the most 
eminent, Fully 100,000 stones of wool are an- 
nually sold at this market; whild“above the same 
number of sheep are also disposed of, ‘The prices 
paid at this fair generally regulate those of all 
the other markets in the country. 

Inverness is very ancient. In the.6th century 
it was the capital of the Pictish kingdom, when 
St. Columba of Iona went thither, ad ostium Nessa, 
with the view of converting the Pictish king to 
Christianity, An ancient castle stood on a rising 
- ground E, of the town; but it was destroyed in 
‘the 11th century by Malcolm IIL, who built 

another on a commanding eminence near the 
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tiver, which continued to be-a royal fortress, till 
blown up, in 1746, by the troops of the Pretender, 
Inverness was erected into a royal bor. by David 
1; and various royal charters, o“ntirminggor ex-- 
tending its privileges, were subsequently conferred 
on it, The town was-often an object of plunder 
to the lords of the isles and other H-yhland chiefs, 
A monastery, belonging to the Black Friars, 
existed in this place; but all traces of it have 
long since disappeared. . The citadel referred to 
above, as constructed by. Cromwell, was built in 
652-57, N. of the town, near the mouth of the 
river. : Part of its ruins are still standing. Cul- 
loden Moor, the scene of the battle that decided 
the fate of the Pretender, Charles Stuart, is within ~ 
3m. of the town. Since 1745, great improve~ 
ments have been effected here. Previously to 
1755, the post from Edinburgh to Inverness was 
conveyed by aman on foot, In 1740, the magis- 
trates advertised for a-saddler to settle in the bor. 
and in 1778 a cart, purchased by subscription, 
was first seen in the bor. No plan of regularly 
cleaning the streets was adopted till about the 
beginning of the present century. Ipverness is 
now, however, superior perhaps to any town of its. 
size in Scotland as to all the necessaries, comforts, 
and luxuries of life. Corp. revenue, 2,2692. in 
1863-4, This bor. unites with Forres, Fortrose, 
and Nairne in sending a mem;.to the H, of C, 
Registered voters, 567 in 1864, . 

NVERURY, a royal and parl. bor. and par. of 
Scotland, co, Aberdeen, in the angle formed by 
the confluence of the Don and Ury, 14m. NW. 
Aberdeen on the Great North of Scotland railway, 
Pop. 2,520 in 1861, and 1,679 in 1841, The inhab, 
are chiefly agriculturists, ‘The Aberdeenshire 
canal, begin in 1796, and completed in 1807, com- 
mences in the tide-way of the harbour of Aber= 
deen, and terminates at Port Elphinstone near 
Inverury. The entire length is 18} m.; the sur- 
face width is 28 ft,; the depth 33 ft.» it has 17 
locks; and its highest level is 168 ft, above low 
water-mark, Keith Hall, the seat of the Earl of 
Kintore, who also holds the title of Lord Inverury, 
is in the immediate vicinity of the bor, Arthur 
Johnston, editor of the ‘Delicie Poetarum Sco- 
torum,’ and who holds the next place to Buchanan 
among the Latin poets of Scotland, was born in 
the neighbourhood of Inyerury in 1587. ‘This 
bor. unites with Elgin, ff, Cullen, Kintore, 
and Peterhead, in sending a mem, to the H, of C. 
Registered voters 138 in 1865, . 
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